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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  j  HER  PROGRESSES 
AND  PUBLIC  PROCESSIONS. 

.    .  No.  I.,    V    ,     . 

Introduction. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last  century  by  Bishop  Percy, 
that  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  are  nowhere  more  strongly  painted  than  in  the 
little  diaries  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  some  of 
her  Progresses,  or  Summer  excursions  to  the  houses 
of  her  nobility.  It  may  be  added  with  equal  truth, 
that  nowhere  do  we  meet  with  more  interesting  and 
instructive  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  taste  of 
that  age — an  age  which,  for  many  reasons,  has  always 
been  particularly  attractive  to  Englishmen.  The  same 
learned  and  accomplished  prelate  likewise  observed 
that  a  more  acceptable  present  could  not  be  given  to 
the  world  than  a  republication  of  a  select  number  of 
the  most  interesting  accounts, — ^such  as  those  relating 
to  the  entertainments  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
gave  the  Queen  at  Kenil worth  Castle  in  1575,  or  to 
that  which  the  Earl  of  Hertford  gave  her  Majesty  at 
Elvetham,  in  1591.  Several  years  have  now  elapsed 
sii^ce  the  desideratum  then  pointed  out  in  our  litera- 
ture, was  more  than  supplied  by  the  able  research  and 
indefatigable  industry  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  published, 
in  three  quarto  volumes,  all  the  accounts  which  he 
could  collect  from  original  contemporary  manuscripts, 
or  from  scarce  pamphlets,  &c.,  concerning  the  pro- 
gresses, public  processions,  and  other  ceremonials 
which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  this  celebrated  queen. 
Valuable,  however,  as  were  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Nichols,  his  work  is  rather  a  book  of  reference,  or 
collection  of  authentic  records  and  documents,  than 
a  narrative  digested  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
amassed  j  its  character,  therefore,  no  leas  than  its 
bulk,  renders  it  not  very  well  fitted  to  the  general 
reader.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  deem  that 
we  shall  be  ofiering  an  acceptable  present,  in  the 
phrase  of  Bishop  Percy,  to  our  readers,  in  furnishing 
them  with  a  series  of  papers,  descriptive  of  the  pro- 
gresses of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  public  processions, 
and  such  other  similar  matters  as  tend  to  illustrate 
the  taste  and  manners  which  prevailed  in  our  country 
during  her  reign. 

The  practice  of  making  progresses  in  different 
parts  of  her  kingdom,'  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
plan  of  popularity  which  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
followed  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  encouraged  those  splencUd  recreations, 
when  the  habits  and  amusements  of  the  great  pos- 
sessed so  different  a  character  from  that  which  they 
have  in  more  modern  times.  To  show  the  impression 
which  these  progresses  made  upon  the  people  generally 
we  shall  first  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary  poet, 
who  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  gentlemen  pensioners, — we 
mean  Puttenharo,.  whose  Arte  of  English  Poetie  has 
secured  the  transmission  of  his  name  to  our  days.  In 
one  of  his  poems  in  praise  of  the  Quecn^  he  thus 
addresses  her: — 

Thou  that  besydes  forreyne  afiTayres 
Canst  tend  to  make  yer«ly  repayres. 
By  Sommer  progreue  and  by  sporte^ 
To  shire  and  towne,  oitye  and  porte, 
To  view  and  compasso  all  thye  kmde, 
And  take  the  bills  with  thine  own  hande 
Of  clowne  and  earle,  of  knight  and  swayne, 
Who  list  to  thee  for  right  oomplayne, 
And  therin  doit  such  justice  yeeldo, 
As  in  thy  sexe  folke  see  but  soelde ; 
And  thus  to  do  ai'to  less  afrayde. 
With  houshold  traync,  a  syllye  mayde^ 
Than  thyne  anncestours  one  of  tenne 
f  Durst  do  with  troopes  of  aimed  men. 

la  the  Character  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  Edward 


Bohun,  a  writer  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  the 
scheme  of  her  progresses  is  thus  explained  :«^  ^ 

In  the  Summer  she  for  the  most  part  lived  in  the  conn- 
trey ;  and  she  took  her  royal  progresses  into  the  several 
counties  of  England,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  with 
considering  and  commending  the  pleasantness  and  goodness 
of  her  country,  and  the  greatness  and  variety  bf  toe  fruits 
England  produced;  she  ^ould  also  admire  the' wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  diversifying  the  face  of  the  earth,  by 
the  mixture  of  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  and  woods ;  and 
she  would,  as  occasion  offered,  hunt  too.  In  all  this  she 
was  intent  upon  that  which  was  her  main  (business,  the 
government  of  her  people,  the  management  of  her  family 
and  of  her  revenues,  and  the  observing  the  state  and  con- 
dition, the  carriage  and  designs,  of  the  neighbour  states 
and  princes.  Which  way  soever  she  went,  she  was  sure  to 
draw  upon  her  the  eyes  of  her  people:  innumerable  crowds 
of  them  met  her  in  all  places  with  loud  hearty  acclamations, 
with  countenances  full  of  joy,  and  hearts  equally  filled  with 
love  and  admiration :  and  this  ever  attended  her  in  publick 
and  in  private :  fur  what  sieht  in  this  world  can  possibly 
please  mortals  like  that  of  a  just,  beneficent,  and  kind 
prince?  So  that  those  places  were  accounted  the  most 
happy,  in  which,  for  the  goodness  of  the  air  or  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  fields,  she  was  pleased  to  stay  the  longest. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  her  extreme  affability 
and  condescension  during  these  journeys,  and  the 
effect  thereof  upon  her  people : — 

In  her  progress  she  was  the  most  easy  to  be  approached; 
private  persons  and  magistrates,  men  and  women,  country 
people  and  children,  came  joyfully,  and  without  any  fear,  to 
wait  upon  her  and  see  her.  Her  ears  were  then  open  to 
the  complaints  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  those  that  had  been 
any  way  injured.     She  would  not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her 

Eeople  to  be  shut  out  from  the  places  where  she  resided, 
ut  the  greatest  and  the  least  were  then  in  a  manner 
levelled.  She  took  with  her  own  hand,  and  read  with  the 
greatest  goodness,  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  rusticks : 
and  she  would  frequently  assure  them  that  she  would  take 
a  particular  care  of  their  affairs,  and  she  would  ever  be  as 
good  as  her  word.  She,  by  her  royal  authority,  protected 
those  that  were  injured  and  oppressed :  she  punished  the 
fraudulent,  false,  perfidious,  and  wicked.  In  all  this  varietv 
of  affairs  she  was  able  to  keep  her  temper,  and  appear  with 
an  equal  and  uninterrupted  serenity  and  humanity  to  all 
that  came  nigh  her ;  she  was  never  seen  angry  with  the 
most  unseasonable  or  uncourtly  approach :  she  was  never 
offended  with  the  most  impudent  and  importunate  petitioner. 
There  was  no  commotion  to  be  seen  in  her  mind ;  no  re- 
proaches, no  reprehensions  came  from  her.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  that  more  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  than  this  her  wonderful  facility, 
oondesoension,  and  the  strange  sweetness  and  pleasantness 
with  which  she  entertained  all  that  came  to  her.  Thus, 
for  the  most  part,  she  spent  her  Summer. 

When  Queen  Mary  died,  on  the  1 7th  of  November, 

1558,  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield.  On  the  23rd  of 
November,  she  made  a  magnificent  progress  from 
thence  to  the  Charter-house  in  London ;  which  was 
the  prelude  to  her  passage  through  the  city  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  on  the  13th  of  January  follow- 
ing, the  day  before  her  coronation.    In  the  Summer  of 

1559,  she  made  an  excursion  from  Greenwich  to  Dart- 
ford  and  Cobham,  and  afterwards  to  Eltham,  Nonsuch, 
and  Hampton  Court.  In  1560,  she  went  in  progress 
to  Winchester  and  Basing.  In  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  1561,  she  began  her  progress  through  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  on  her  return,  she 
passed  from  Hertford  Castle  through  Enfield,  Isling- 
ton, and  over  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  (which  did  not 
then  belie  its  name,)  to  St  James.  In  1563,  she 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Eton  scholars  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  in  the  next  year,  those  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  at  King*s  College.  In  1 5  G4 
likewise,  she  went  into  Huntingdonshire  and  Leices- 
tershire 5  in  1565,  to  Coventry,  and  the  year  following 
to  Oxford,  in  compliment  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
then  Chancellor  of  that  University  5  and  to  Burghley, 
on  a  visit  to  her  Treasurer,  the  great  Cecil     In  1567, 
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she  was  in  Berkshire,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire;  in 
1568,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire; in  1569,  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  In 
1570,  Elizabeth  went  into  the  city  again,  to  honour 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  on  the  occasion  of  his  building 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  she  was  likewise  entertained 
by  him  in  1573,  at  his  mansion  at  Mayfield  in  Sussex ; 
and  some  time  between  1577  and  1579  at  his  house 
at  Osterley  near  London.  In  1571,  she  visited 
Hunsdon  House,  which  had  formerly  been  her  nursery, 
and  which  she  gave  to  her  first  cousin,  Henry  Gary, 
whom  she  had  created  Baron  Hunsdon.  On  May- 
day, 1572,  she  was  entertained  at  Greenwich,  with 
many  warlike  feats,  by  the  citizens  of  London )  the 
coming  of  the  French  ambassadors  in  the  same 
year,  was  the  occasion  of  great  festivities,  and  after 
their  departure,  the  Queen  proceeded  on  a  progress 
into  Essex,  Kent,  Herts,  Bedfordshire,  to^  Keniiworth, 
Warwick,  Reading,  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court ; 
at  which  last  place,  about  the  end  of  September,  she 
fell  ill  of  the  small-pox.  In  1573,  she  passed  through 
a  part  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  honoured  many 
places  in  Kent  with  her  presence.  She  visited  Arch- 
bishop Parker  at  Croydon ;  and  seems  to  have  intended 
paying  him  another  visit  in  1574 ;  in  which  year 
also,  she  was  amused  at  Bristol  with  the  regular  siege 
of  a  fort  j  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at 
Wilton,  and  visited  the  city  of  New  Sarum. 

In  1575,  the  Queen  made  a  progress  through  the 
counties  of  Northampton,  Oxford,  and  Worcester; 
and  it  was  during  this  progress,  that  she  was  so  mag- 
nificently entertained  for  nineteen  days  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  at  Kenil worth*.  In  1577,  she  was  again 
in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  spent  three  days  at 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  mansion  at  Gorhambury.  In 
1578,  she  went  over  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shhre ;  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  on  her  way,  at  Audley  Inn.  In  1579, 
she  again  visited  Essex  and -Suffolk.  In  1581,  she 
received  ten  commissioners  from  the  King  of  France 
concerning  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  ipid 
in  their  honour,  a  "Triumph"  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity. 

From  1581  to  1588,  the  Queen  appears  to  have 
remained  quiet  at  Westminster;  her  amusements 
consisting  of  shows  and  tiltings  on  the  reception  of 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  In  the  latter  year, 
which  is  memorable  for  the  projected  invasion  of  her 
kingdom  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  defeat  of  their 
grand  Armada,  Elizabeth  paid  her  celebrated  visit 
to  her  army  at  Tilbury  Fort.  In  1591  we  find  her 
recfnnmencing  her  progresses  over  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire,  and  being  entertained  at  Cowdry, 
Southampton,  and  Elvetham  -,  and  the  next  year  at 
Bisham,  Sudley  and  Ricott,  with  all  the  fantastic  pomp 
which  characterized  the  age.  In  1592,  likewise,  she 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Oxford,  in  compliment  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  that  University. 
In  1594,  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  entertained  her 
with  a  masque ;  and  next  year  the  Earl  of  Essex  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  her  accession  with  a  "  device." 
In  1599,  she  went  again  over  part  of  Berkshire.  In 
1 600,  she  honoured  the  wedding  of  Lord  Herbert  with 
her  presence,  in  Black  Fryers,  and  was  there  enter- 
tained with  dancing  and  a  masque  at  the  Lord  Cob- 
ham's,  and  even  '*  dawnced  f"  herself,  though  in  her 

*   See  Saturday  Magaxitu,  Vol.  I.,  p.  101. 

t  The  fondness  of  Queen  Klizabeth  for  music  and  "  dawncing*'  in 
her  old  age, '» that  notieed  in  a  letter  from  the  Rarl  of  Worcester  to 
the  Karl  of  Shrewtburwdated  September  19,  1602,  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Lodge,  from  the^lbot  MSS.,  in  his  JUmtration*  of  Bi-itUh 
History:  **  Wee  are  frolyke  heare  in  Conrte;  routche  dawncingin 
the  privi  chamber  of  eontrey  dawncet  before  the  Q.  M.  (Queen's 
J^Iajesty)  wfaoe  is  exceedingly  pleased  therw^^  Irishc  tunes  are  at 
this  tyme  niOet  pleasing,"  &c* 


I  8ixty*eighth  year.  In  1600,  also,' and  the  following 
year,  she  made  progresses  into  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Berks  5  aud  in  1602,  she  made  short 
visits  from  the  capital  into  Middlesex  and  Kent.  In 
the  year  1603,  she  closed  her  reign  and  life. 

The  Puritans  in  Elizabeth's  time,  condemned  much 
of  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the  court,  but  the  queen 
was  exhorted  from  the  poetical  press,  not  to  regard 
their  objections.  The  poet  and  gentleman  pensioner, 
George  Puttenham,  in  a  poem,  or  rather  collection  of 
poems,  styled  Partheniades,  which  he  devoted  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Queen  in  1579,  has  some  lines  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  "  agaynste  the 
Puritantes,*'  that  "amonge  men  many  thinges  be 
allowed  of  necessitye,  many  for  ornament,  which 
cannot  be  misliked  nor  well  spared,  without  blemishe 
to  the  cyvile  life  j"  and  that  "all  auncyent  courtly 
usages,  devised  as  well  for  the  publique  intertayn- 
ments,  as  for  other  private  solaces  and  disportes,"  are 
''not  scandalously  evill  or  vicious.*'  The  muse  CaU 
Hope,  addressing  the  Queen,  recounts  a  list  of  calami- 
ties which  must  result  from  adopting  the  obnoxious 
principles : 

Deny  honour  to  dignity 

And  triiuDphe  to  just  victorie 

Pull  puissance  fix>m  soverayntie 

And  credit  from  authoritee 

From  holy-dayes  and  fro  weddinges 

Minstrella  and  feasts  and  robes  and  ringes 

Take  fro  kinges  conrtes  intertaynments ; 

Prom  ladyes  riche  habillimenteB : 

And  then  indignantly  exclaims—* 

Princesse  I  3rt  ys  as  if  one  take  away 

Green  woodes  from  forrests  and  snnne-shine  fro  the  daye. 

The  chances  of  success  in  this  contest,  were  natu- 
rally with  the  poets.  The  innovating  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  rendered  them  very  unacceptable  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  put  forward 
their  demands,  was  not  at  all  calcidated  to  ensure 
their  success.  Camden  thus  describes  the  "  Insolency 
of  the  Puritans,"  in  the  year  1588,  in  which  year,  he 
tells  us,  that  England  was  "  pestered  with  schism." 

Certainly,  (he  says,)  never  did  coiitumacioiis  impudency 
and  contumelious  malapertness  against  ecclesiastical  raa 
gistrates,  show  itself  more  bold  ami  insolent  For  when 
the  Queen  (who  was  always  the  same)  would  not  give  ear 
to  innovatours  in  religion  who  designed  (as  she  thought)  to 
cut  in  sunder  the  very  sinews  of  her  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  her  royal  prerogative  at  once,  some  of  those 
men  who  were  great  admirers  of  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  (^neva,  thought  there  was  no  better  way  to  be  taken 
for  establishing  the  same  in  England,  than  by  inveighing 
and  railing  against  the  English  hierarchy,  and  stirring  up 
the  people  to  a  dislike  and  hatred  of  the  bishops  and  pre- 
lacy. These  men,  therefore,  set  forth  scandalous  books 
against  both  the  church  government  and  the  prelates,  the 
titles  whereof  were,  ^lartin  Marre-Prelate,  Mineralu, 
Dioirephes,  a  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  fyc.  In  these 
libels  they  belched  forth  most  virulent  calumnies  and  op- 
probrious taunts  and  reproaches  in  such  a  scurrilous  manner, 
that  the  authors  might  seem  to  have  been  rather  scullions 
out  of  the  kitchen  than  pious  and  godly  men.  Yet  were 
the  authors  thereof  (forsooth)  Penry  and  Udal,  ministers 
of  the  word,  and  Job  Throckmorton,  a  learned  man  and  of 
a  facetious  and  gybing  tongue.  Their  favourers  and  up- 
holders were  Richard  Knightley,  and  Wigston,  Knighte, 
men  otherwise  good,  grave,  and  sober,  but  drawn  in  by 
certain  ministers,  who  aimed  at  some  private  respects  of 
their  own,  for  which  the  said  knights  had  smarted  by  a 
heavy  fine  laid  upon  them  in  the  Star-Chamber,  had  not  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (such  was  his  mildness  and 
good  nature,)  with  much  adoe  requested  and  obtained  a 
remission  thereof  from  the  queen. 

But  if  the  Queen  had  been  disposed  to  abolish 

what  the  Puritans  disliked,  she  had  not  the  power  to 

do  so.     She  did  not,  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  remarks, 

like  Charles  the  Second,  make  the  manners  of  her 
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conrt.  She  found  them  as  they  were;  poets  reprl- 
inaDdcd  them,  but  the  nobility  were  too  formidablei 
and  her  crown  too  precarious  from  their  cabals,  to 
allow  her  to  alter  their  state  or  enjoyments.  She 
had  no  choice  but  to  join  the  festivities  they  expected 
and  required.  It  was  the  general  taste,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  not  peculiarly  th^  queen*s  inclination,  that 
Leicester  sought  to  gratify  by  his  magnificent  festivities 
at  Kenilworth. 

It  has  been  oftentimes  objected  to  these  progresses 
that  they  were  calculated  only  to  impoverish  her 
wealthy  subjects  under  colour  of  honouring  them, — 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  an  instrument  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  With  reference  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  it  is  allowed  that  she 
seemed  on  all  occasions  willing  to  spare  them  *  but 
for  those  of  better  rank  and  fortune,  it  is  said  that 
she  had  no  consideration,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
she  contrived  in  many  ways  to  pillage  and  distress 
them. 

It  was  the  tameness  of  that  time,  isays  a  speaker  in  one 
of  Bishop  Hurd*s  Dialogues,)  to  submit  to  every  imposition 
of  the  sovereign.  She  had  only  to  command  her  gentry 
on  any  service  she  thought  fit,  and  they  durst  not  decline 
it.  How  many  of  her  wealthiest  and  best  subjects  did 
she  impoverish  by  these  means,  (though  under  colour  yon 
may  be  sure  of  her  high  &vour) ;  and  sometimes  by  her 
very  visits  I 

An  old  writer,  in  a  Description  of  England,  speaking 
of  the  variety  of  the  Queen's  houses,  checks  himself 
with  saying, — 

But  what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and 
tell  what  houses  the.  Queen's  Majesty  hatb,  sith  all  is 
hirs?  And  when  it  pleaseth  hir  in  the  Summer  season  to 
recreate  hirself  abroad  and  view  the  state  of  the  countrie, 
and  hear  the  complaints  of  her  unjust  officers  or  substitutes, 
every  nobleman's  house  is  hir  palaciQ  where  she  continueth 
during  pleasure,  and  till  she  retume  againe  to  some  of  hir 
owne ;  m  which  she  remaineth  as  long  as  pleaseth  hir. 

The  historian  Carte,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
''  Queen  Elizabeth  made  it  her  business  to  depress 
the  nobility,"  and  that  "  even  her  appearing  favours 
ministered  to  this  purpose,"  adds, — 

Whether  she  stayed  a  time  with  any  of  them  in  her  pro- 
gress, fas  she  did  a.d.  1601,  Ibr  a  fortnight  together,  with 
the  Marauis  of  Winchegler  at  Basing,  or  only  took  a  dinner,) 
they  paid  very  dear  for  the  honour  of  the  visit ;  and  what- 
ever exorbitant  expence  she  put  them  to,  she  did  not  think 
herself  well  entertained  unless  they  made  her  a  rich  pre- 
sent at  parting.  Thus,  dining  on  December  6th,  not  four 
months  before  her  death,  at  Sir  Robert  Cecil's,  he  made 
her,  when  she  went  away,  according  to  the  custom,  presents 
to  the  value  of  two  thousand  crowns.  Her  ministers  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  support  such  an  expense ;  but  by  im- 
poverishing the  nobility,  who  were  generally  discontented  at 
their  usage,  it  sunk  their  credit  so  low  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  of  them  to  get  a  number  of  followers,  were 
they  never  so  inclined  to  make  a  disturbance. 

in  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Original  Letters  illustrative  of 
English  History,  are  a  few  epistles  illustrative  of  the 
feelings  of  some  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects,  when 
they  heard  that  her  Majesty  had  vouchsafed  to  honour 
them  with  a  visit  during  her  Progresses;  and  the 
editor  remarks,  that  it  will  be  readily  gathered  from 
those  letters,  how  inconvenient  to  many  these  Pro- 
gresses must  have  been.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  concerning 
the  Queen's  contemplated  visit  to  him  at  Gorham- 
bury,  in  1572,  rejoiced  much  that  her  Majesty  in- 
tended to  do  him  so  great  an  honour,  but  owned 
himself  quite  a  novice  in  receiving  royalty.  The  Earl 
of  Bedford,  writing  to  Lord  Burghley  in  the  same 
year,  announces  his  intention  of  preparing  for  her 
Majesty's  coming  to  Wobum,  "  which  shall  be  done," 
he  says,  "  in  the  best  and  most  harticst  manner  that 
l^can^"  but  he  trusts,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 


Lord  Treasurer  "  will  have  in  remembraunce  to  pro- 
vide and  helpe  that  her  Ma^  tarieng  be  not  above 
two  nights  and  a  daye,"  hinting,  indeed,  that  he  has 
made  preparation  for  no  longer  time. 

"Archbishop  Parker,'*  says  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  " was 
one  of  the  few  who  seemed  thoroughly  pleased  at  one 
of  these  intended  visits.  A  thought  struck  him  to 
make  it  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the  protestant 
religion."  This  visit,  which  we  shall  describe  on  a 
future  occasion,  was  paid  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury  in  1573,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, he  says, — 

It  would  much  rejoyce  and  stablishe  the  people  here  in 
this  rehgion,  to  see  her  Highness  that  Sondaye  (being  the 
first  Sonday  of  the  moneth,  when  others  also  customablie 
may  receive)  as  a  godlie  devouto  prince,  in  her  chiefe  and 
metropolituall  churche,  openly  to  receive  the  communyon . 
which  by  her  favour  I  would  minister  unto  her.  Plvrima 
sunt  magnifica  et  utiliof  sed  hoc  unum  est  neeessariwn, 
[Many  things  are  magnificent  and  useful ;  but  this  one  is 
necessary.]  I  presume  not  to  presccibe  this  to  her  Highues, 
but  as  her  trustie  chapleyn  she  we  my  judgement. 

Strype  tells  us  that  a  rumour  of  the  small-pox  and 
measles  being  at  Canterbury,  caused  some  stop  of  the 
Queen,  and  made  the  archbishop  stay  some  of  his 
carriages.  **  For  as  in  fifteen  years  it  should  rejoice 
him,  as  he  told  the  lord  treasurer,  to  see  her  Majesty 
at  his  house  at  Canterbury,  the  cost  whereof  he  weight 
not ;  so  he  would  be  loth  to  have  her  person  put  in 
fear  or  danger." 

In  the  year  1577,  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  expected 
to  receive  her  Majesty  at  Lewes,  was  so  forestalled  in 
respect  of  provisions,  by  other  noblemen  in  Sussex 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
send  for  a  supply  from  Flanders.  He  thus  writes  to 
the  Earl  of  Sussex : — 

My  very  good  lord, — 

X  besech  your  lordship  to  paraon  me  yf  thus  I 
shall  becom  troblesome  unto  you,  to  know  some  certenty  of 
the  Progres  yf  it  may  possibly  be.  The  time  of  provision 
is  so  short,  and  the  desire  I  have  to  do  all  thinges  in  such 
sort  as  appertaineth,  so  great,  as  I  can  not  but  thus  im 
portune  your  lordship  to  procure  her  H.  to  grow  to  some 
resolucion,  both  of  the  time  when  her  Ma.  will  be  at  Lewis, 
and  how  long  her  H.  will  tary  theare.  For  having  alredy 
sent  in  to  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  for  provision,  1  assure 
your  lordship  I  find  alredy  all  places  possest  by  my  lord  of 
Arundell,  my  lord  Mountague,  and  others.  So  as  of  fors  I 
am  to  send  in  to  Flaunders,  which  I  wold  spedely  do  yf  the 
time  of  her  Ma.  coming  and  tarians  with  me  were  certain. 
I  besech  your  lordship,  therefore,  yf  it  may  be,  let  me  know 
by  your  Lo.  favourable  means  somewhat  whereunto  to  trust* 
for  if  het  H.  shall  not  presently  determin,  I  se  not  how 
possibly  we  may  or  can  perform  that  towardes  her  Ma. 
which  is  du  and  convenient. 

When  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Michael  Hickes,  Lord 
Burghley *s  secretary,  was  married,  in  1597,  the 
Queen  hinted  that  she  would*  honour  him.  Hickes 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  court  to  ask  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain what  preparation  he  should  make ;  and  his  friend 
told  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  it  troubled  Hickes, 
*'  that  he  had  noe  convenient  place  to  entertaine 
sum  of  her  Ma**«»  necessary  servants."  The  Lord 
Chamberlaine's  reply  is  thus  communicated  to  Hickes 
by  his  friend  : — 

His  answeare  was,  that  you  weare  unwise  to  be  at  aine 
such  charge :  but  onelie  to  leave  the  bowse  to  the  Quene : 
and  wished  that  theare  might  be  presented  to  her  Ma^« 
from  your  wief,  sum  fine  wastcoate,  or  fine  ruffe,  or  like 
thinge,  which  he  said  would  be  acceptablie  taken  as  if  it 
weare  of  great  price. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  notices  it  as  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  much  as  these  visits  sometimes  put  the 
Queen's  subjects  to  expense,  "  the^ost  of  them  to  the 
public  treasury  was  also  a  matter  of  deep  concern." 

Among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum^  is  "  an  Estimate  of  increase  of  Chardgies 
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in  the  time  of  Progrcsse,  which  should -not  he  if  her 
Majestie  reineynid  at  her  Standing  Howses  within 
XX.  myles  of  London ;  collected  out  of  the  Creditors 
of  the  last  Progresse,  Anno,  xvl^  Regins  Elizaheth," 
▲.D.  1573.  It  is  altered  and  corrected  in  Lord 
Burghley's  hand.  The  increase  of  charges  caused 
hyihe  Progress,  appears  to  have  amounted  in  the 
irhole  to  1034/.  0».  6(L 

Lord  Burghley,  it  is  probahle,  (says  Sir  Henry  Sllis,) 
would  have  been  personally  glad,  if  the  Progresses  could 
have  been  altogether  dispensed  with.  The  Queen's  visits 
to  him  were  extremely  freouent  His  Lordship's  treatmen 
of  the  Queen*8  suite  when  she  went  to  Theobalds,  seems  not 
to  have  been  generally  acceptable  to  the  visiters.  In  more 
than  one  letter  we  find  the  writers  vexed  when  they  learned 
they  were  to  go  there. 

Yety  although  the  Queen's  visits  might  have  put 
her  nobles  to  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience, 
the  inference  is  not  necessarily  to  be  drawn  that 
those  visits  were  unacceptable,  and  that  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  paid,  thought  the  honour  of 
receiving  them  aii  insufficient  compensation  for  the 
cost  and  annoyance  which  they  occasioned.  Are  we 
sure,  as  Mr.  Nichols  asks,  that  Leicester  thought  he 
paid  too  high  a  price  for  the  gratification  of  his  am- 
bitinu, — or  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  regretted  the 
expense  of  regaling  her  Majesty  at  Elvetham,  to 
regain  ber  long  forfeited  favour  -,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  thought  much  of  the  great  entertainments  he 
gave  her  at  Theobalds,  when  she  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him  in  1591,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  heen  advanced  to  the 
secretaryship.  Cecil,  indeed,  glories  how  much  The- 
obalds was  increased  by  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  often 
Cuming ;  *'  whom  to  please,"  says  he,  "  I  never  would 
omit  to  strain  myself  to  more  charges  than  building 
it."  The  strong  desire  of  Elizabeth-s  subjects  to 
please  her  in  her  progresses^  was  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  she 
paid  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  at  the  mansion  which  he  had  built 
at  (Jsterley,  in  Middlesex.  Her  Majesty  happened  to 
find  fault  with  the  court  of  the  house,  observing  that 
it  was  too  great,  and  that  it  would  appear  more 
haadiK}me  if  divided  with  a  wall  in  the  middle. 

What  doth  Sir  Thomas*  but  in  the  night  time  send  for 
workmen  to  L(»idon»  (money  commands  all  things,)  who  so 
speedily  and  silently  apply  their  business,  that  the  next 
nmroing  discovered  the  court  double,  which  the  night  had 
left  single  before.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Queen 
Dext  day  was  more  contented  with  the  conformitv  to  her 
&Dcy,  or  more  pleased  with  the  surprise  and  sudden  per- 
IbnDance  thereof. 

Her  courtiers  amused  themselves  with  sundry  wit- 
ticisms upon  the  transformation;  some  observing 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  so  soon  change  a 
Mding  who  had  been  able  to  build  a  Change  i  while 
others,  reflecting  on  some  well  known  di£ferences  in 
the  knight's  family,  remarked  that  a  house  was  easier 
divided  than  united. 

The  visits  which  Elizabeth  paid  to  Cecil  were  fre- 
qoent  She  was  twelve  times  at  Theobalds^  which 
stood  at  a  very  convenient  distance  from  London. 
£ach  visit  cost  Cecil  two  or  three  thousand  pounds — 
a  large  sum  in  those  dasrs  j  the  Queen  staying  with 
him  "  at  his  lordship's  charge,'*  sometimes  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  or  six  weeks  together. 

Sometimes  she  had  strangers  or  embassadors  come  to 
her  thither,  where  she  has  been  seen  in  as  great  royalty, 
tod  served  as  bountifiilly  and  magnificently  as  at  any  other 
time  or  place,  all  at  his  lordship's  expense,  with  rich  shows, 
pleasant  devices,  and  all  manner  of  sports  that  could  be 
devised,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  Majesty  and  her  whole 
Mn,  with  great  thanks  from  all  who  partook  of  it,  and  as 
gnat  oommendatioiis  from  all  that  heard  of  it  abroad.  His 
Mship's  extraordinary  charge   in   entertaining  of  the 


Queen,  was  greater  to  him  than  Jo  any  of  her  subjects. 
But  his  love  to  his  sovereign,  and  joy  to  entertain  her  and 
her  train,  was  so  great,  as  he  thought  no  trouble,  care,  or 
cost,  too  much,  hut  all  too  little,  so  it  were  bountifully 
performed  to  her  Majesty's  recreation,  and  the  contentment 
of  her  train. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  although  Elizabeth  was 
fond  of  magnificence  and  show,  and  wished  to  be 
royally  entertained,  she,  nevertheless,  "  misliked  su- 
perfluous expense"  in  her  progresses.  Puttenham, 
in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  after  laying  down  a 
number  of  rules  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  courtiers 
to  their  sovereigns,  observing  that,  in  playing  with  a 
prince,  it  is  decent  to  let  him  sometimes  win  of  pur- 
pose, '*  to  keepe  him  pleasant,"  and  never  to  rcHfuse 
his  gift,  "  for  that  is  undutifuU;  nor  to  forgive  him 
his  losses,  for  that  is  arrogant,  nor  to  give  him  gpreat 
gifts,  for  that  is  either  insolence  or  foUie,  nor  to  feast 
him  with  excessive  charge,  for  that  is  both  value  and 
envious,"  adds — 

And  therefore  the  wise  prince,  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
her  Majesty's  grandfather,  yf  his  chaunce  had  been  to  lye 
at  any  of  his  subjects'  houses,  or  to  passe  moe  meales  then 
one,  be  that  would  take  upon  him  to  defray  the  charge  of 
his  dyet,  or  of  his  oflicers  and  houshold,  he  would  be  mar- 
velously  offended  with  it,  sayings— What  private  subject 
dare  undertake  a  Prince's  charge,  or  looke  into  the  secret 
of  his  expense  ?  Her  Majestie  hath  bene  knowne  often- 
times to  mislike  the  superfluous  expense  of  her  subjects 
bestowed  upon  her  in  times  of  her  progresses. 

Much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be  learned 
from  these  Progresses. 

They  give  us  (says  Mr.  Nichols)  a  view  into  the  interior 
of  the  noble  families,  display  their  state  in  housekeeping, 
and  other  articles,  and  set  before  our  eyes  their  magnificent 
mansions,  long  since  gone  to  decay,  or  supplanted  by  others 
of  the  succeeding  age.  Houses  that  lodged  the  Queen  of 
England  and  her  Court,  are  now  scarcelv  fit  for  farms,  or 
levelled  with  the  ground  or  rebuilt.  Such  were  the  seat  of 
the  Corapton  family  at  Mockings :  of  the  Sadleirs  at  Stan- 
don  ;  of  the  ereat  Burleigh  at  Theobalds ;  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Kenil worth ;  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  Somer- 
sham ;  Sir  Thomas  Cook's  at  Giddy  hall ;  Sir  Thomas 
Mildmay's  at  Moulsham ;  Lord  Rich's  at  Leighs ;  Sir  Tho- 
mas Waldgrave's  at  Smallbridge;  Mi.  Tukes  at  Layer 
Maraey.    The  royal  palaces  are  almost  all  gone. 

Our  illustration  is  copied  from  a  very  celebrated 
engraving  by  Vertue — one  of  his  "  Historic  Prints," 
which  he  copied,  in  1737,  from  the  original  picture  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  Coleshill  in 
Warwickshire.  It  had  then  been  in  the  hands  of  that 
family  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  -,  but  no  account  of  it 
had  been  handed  down,  except  that  it  was  painted  in 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  a  young  married 
couple.  Who  the  parties  thus  honoured  were,—- and 
when  or  where  the  visit  was  made, — were  points 
wholly  unexplained.  Vertue  himself,  after  much  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represented 
a  visit  to  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  Hunsdon 
House  in  Hertfordshire,  where  she  is  known  to  have 
been  in  September,  1571 ;  and  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Mare  Gerrards  of  Bruges,  painter  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  appropriation  of  the  scene  to  Hunsdon 
House,  has  been  controverted  in  the  British  Topo- 
graphy as  having  every  probability  against  it. 

The  queen  is  seated  in  a  canopy-chair  of  state, 
carried  by  six  gentlemen ;  several  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter with  their  collars  are  walking  before  the  queen, 
and  many  favourite  ladies  following  in  the  train.  Her 
yeomen  of  the  guard  follow,  and  the  band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners  line  the  way. 

I  have  some  reasons  to  think  (says  Vertue)  that  amongst 
the  ladies  that  follow  the  Queen,  the  foremost  in  white  may 
be  the  Lady  Hunsdon ;  on  her  right  hand,  Lord  Hunsdon's 
sister,  Lady  Katherine,  who  was  wife  to  Admiral  Howard* 
and  next  behind,  in  a  dark  grave  habit.  Lady  Mary  Boleyn* 
mother  of  Lord  Hunsdon :  all  the  ladies  are  richly  adorned, 
with  jewels,  &c.,  to  grace  the  solemnity  of  this  prooesstoD* 
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THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

Had  maa  been  a  mere  animal  machine,  destitute  of 
reason,  he  would  have  been  the  most  defenceless 
creatnre  on  earth.  The  elephant  possesses  an  instru- 
ment by  which  he  can  grasp  his  enemy,  and  an  enor- 
mous weight  by  which  he  can  trample  him  to  death. 
The  bear  is  endowed  with  a  degree  of  muscular 
strength,  by  which  he  can  compress  the  human  figure 
with  as  much  facility  as  we  break  a  nutshell.  The 
lion  and  the  tiger  Can  spring  upon  their  prey,  and  fix 
it  by  their  claws  to  the  earth  until  they  satiate  their 
hunger.  But  the  infant,  what  a  helpless  being  it  is, 
and  remains,  long  after  it  first  •  sees  the  light !  The 
idiot  who  never  enjoyed  reason;  the  melancholy 
maniac  who  has  been  deprived  of  it :  how  pitiably 
weak  and  dependent  are  they,  compared  with  the 
rhinoceros  or  the  eagle  !  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
given  to  man  to  subdue  all  the  tribes  of  animated 
nature  to  his  use,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  in 
that  respect  by  means  of  his  hand,  the  most  perfect 
physical  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Not  all  the  skill  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate 
the  hand  in  its  formation  and  functions,  or  to  sug- 
gest an  improvement  in  one  of  its.  joints  or  muscles. 
Galen's  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  description  of  it, 
which  the  reader  will  find  translated  in  Dr.  Kidd*8 
volume,  though  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modem  lite- 
rature, scarcely  does  justice  to  the  flexibility,  delicacy, 
and  strength  of  this  admirable  instrument.  But  it 
is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  instrument ;  it 
would  have  been,  comparatively,  powerless,  had  it 
not  been  moved  to  action  by  the  rational  faculty  of 
which  it  is  the  immediate  servant. 

Yet,  although  it  is  by  means  of  the  hand  that  wc 
operate  upon  external  matter,  we  cannot  perceive, 
as  Sir  Charles  Bell  justly  remarks,  any  relation  be- 
tween that  instrument  and  the  mind.  The  hand  is 
not  more  distinct  from  the  rose  which  it  is  about  to 
pluck,  than  tlfe  mind  is  from  this  organ  of  its  voli- 
tion, ludeed,  wc  roust  all  feel  that  the  pulse  which 
beats  at  the  wrist,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
our  will.  We  may  use  the  hand  for  our  purposes, 
but  its  machinery,  its  vitality,  do  not  in  any  way 
depend  upon  our  dictates.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  arc  carried  on  by  laws 
to  which  the  mind  is  no  party.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  single  act  of  omission  in  ordering  the  requisite 
functions  on  our  part,  might  bring  life  to  a  premature 
termination.  The  fracture  of  a  small  filament  in  the 
admirable  tracery  of  nervous  cords  which  unites 
many  organs  in  sympathy,  would  produce  spasm, 
suffocation,  and  death.  Thus,  then,  we  have  two 
principles  of  vitality  in  us, — one,  that  of  the  mind, — 
the  other,  that  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  enveloped  -, 
each  perfectly  distinct,  and  manifestly  the  work  of  a 
Superior  Intelligence,  who  has  given  us  a  control  over 
the  operations  of  both,  but  has  taught  us  the  secret 
of  immortality,  in  the  laws  which  disclose  their  sepa- 
rate existence.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  by 
his  attraction;  the  blood  circulates  through  our 
frame  by  no  relation  to  the  mind.  The  planets  and 
the  sun  itself. shall  perish;  the  blood  shall  cease  to 
circulate,  and  the  fairest  fabric  of  mortality  shall 
moulder  in  the  dust ;  but  the  mind  lives  indepen- 
dently of  matter,  as  matter  does  of  mind,  and  can 
no  more  be  affected,  as  to  its  vital  essence,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  body,  than  Sirius  would  be  by  the 
extinction  of  our  entire  solar  system. 

Not  only  are  the  vital  functions  of  the  body  inde- 
pendent of  our  will,  but  each  of  our  organs  has  been 
endowed,  without  any  consent  or  previous  knowledge 
on  our  part,  with  powers  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose; powers  which  are  not  the  result  of  life  either  of 


the  mind  or  the  body,  but  of  special  legislation, 
founded  on  premeditated  design,  and  accomplishing 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  wonderful  for  their 
perfection.  Thus  the  heart,  to  which  the  lover  ap- 
peals as  the  seat  of  his  ardent  feelings,  as  the  most 
sensible  organ  of  his  system,  may  be  rudely  pressed 
by  the  hand  without  conveying  to  him  the  sensation 
that  it  has  been  touched.  Harvey  s  celebrated  expe- 
riment puts  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  happened  that  a  youth  of  the  noble  family  of 
Montgomerie  had  his  interior  exposed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary  manner,  in  consequence  of  an  abscess  in  the 
side  of  the  chest,  which  was  caused  by  a  fall.  The 
youth  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Charies  the 
First,  and  Harvey,  putting  one  hand  through  the 
aperture,  grasped  the  heart,  and  so  held  it  for  some 
time,  withont  ihe  young  man  being  at  all  conaeions 
that  any  new  object  was  in  contact  with  it.  Other 
observations  have  since  confirmed  this  discovery,  and 
the  heart  is  now  universally  declared  by  medical  men 
to  be  insensible !  Nevertheless,  we  all  well  know  that 
the  heart  is  affected  not  only  by  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  but  by  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a  complete 
proof  of  design.  The  heart  insensible  to  touch,  which, 
from  its  internal  position,  it  was  never  intended  to 
experience,  is  yet  sensibly  alive  to  every  variation  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sympathizes  in  the 
strictest  manner  with  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  mere  principle  of 
life,  still  less  in  the  physical  texture  of  the  heart,  to 
give  it  insensibility  to  touch,  and  sensibility  to  feeling 
of  the  most  active  and  refined  description.  As  life 
is  animation  added  to  the  body  when  formed,  so  thiil 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  heart  is  an  endowment 

added  to  the  organ  b^  Him  who  made  it. Quarterly 

Review. 

Taa  Stomach. — *'  I  firmly  believe  that  almost  every 
malady  of  the  human  frame  is,  either  by  bigh-ways  or  by- 
ways, connected  with  the  stomacb.  Tbe  woes  of  every 
other  member  are  founded  on  your  belly  timber ;  and  I 
must  own,  I  never  see  a  fashionable  physician  mysteriously 
consulting  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  but  I  feel  a  desire  to 
exclaim} — Why  not  tell  the  poor  gentleman  at  once,  '  Sir, 
you  have  eaten  too  much ;  you  ve  drunk  too  much,  and 
you  have  not  taken  exercise  enough  t  *  The  human  frame 
was  not  created  imperfect.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  have 
made  it  so.  There  exists  no  donkejr  in  creation  so  over- 
laden as  our  Btomaohs/' — Bubbles  ftwn  Nassau. 

How  frail  and  inconsistent  is  men!  How  different  does  he 
think  and  act  even  for  himself,  in  different  circumstances  ! 
How  strangely  does  the  same  passion  of  pride  seek  for 
gratification  fi^m  contrary  causes,  from  pursuine  ideal  good« 
and  from  giving  up  that  which  is  attainable  ana  real !  One 
moment  he  strains  at  a  gnat,  and  applauds  himself  for 
sagacity,  in  the  next  he  does  not  suspect  himself  of  credu- 
lity when  he  swallows  a  cameL — Paksu 

LoNOxviTY. — In  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  s 
Sacred  History  of  the  World,  is  the  following  passage : 

**  The  salubrity  of  England,  either  from  its  climate,  its 
manners,  or  its  intellectual  cultivation,  to  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  social  life,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1834, 
it  was  calculated  that  there  were  then  seventy  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  426  of  whom  the  House, 
including  the  bishops,  consists.  Eleven  of  these  were 
noticed  as  octogenarians,  or  still  older.  These  eleven  peers 
were  thus  represented: — 

Lord  Wodehouse 93 

Lord  Lynedoch R4 

Lord  Stowell 89 

LordEldon   ....^ 83 

LordScandale « 83 

Lord  CaniDgton  82 

To  these  might  have  been  added  the  Bishop  of  Norwich^ 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  Lord  Rolle>  the  two  ftNrmer  of 
whom  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature:  the  last  is  still  living. 


Lord  St.  Helens    81 

Earl  Fortescue 81 

Karl  of  Ranfurley    80 

Earl  Powia    80 

LordMiddleton..k 60 
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US£  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  BELLS 

The  employmeiit  of  sonorous  metal  in  the  form  of 
bells,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  musical  sounds^ 
is  of  very  great  antiquity.  We  read  of  it  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  where  hells  are  mentioned  as  heing  em- 
ployed in  religious  ceremonies,  and  it  was  ordered  hy 
Moses  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hlue  rohe  of  the 
Vigh  priest  should  be  hung  with  pomegranates  and 
small  bells.  The  same  custom  is  noticed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  kings  of  Persia  $  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
has  the  lower  part  of  her  dress  fnmished  with  hollow 
pieces  of  metal,  containing  small  stones,  and  these 
producing  a  sound  as  she  moves,  warn  the  domestics 
of  her  approach.  Bells  >¥ere  used  to  decorate  the 
heads  of  the  war-horses  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  ac- 
custom them  to  noise.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
also  used  bells  on  many  occasions,  religious,  civil, 
and  military;  in  funeral  processions,  at  sacrifices,  and 
to  announce  the  hour  of  bathing,  and  of  rising  in  the 
morning;  they  were  also  rung  at  executions. 

Bat  although  bells  were  known  thus  early,  the 
mannfacture  of  them  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  those  of  a  small  size.  The  first  church  bells  are 
supposed  to  have  been  cast  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in 
the  year  400 ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  that  their  employment  is  known  to  a 
certainty.  From  this  time,  their  use  in  churches 
rapidly  spread  in  all  directions;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  scarcely  a  church  or  monastery,  of  any 
note,  was  unprovided  with  these  lively  hiarbingers  of 
religious  duties. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  many  superstitious 
notions  were  attached  to  the  emplojrment  and  pro- 
perties of  bells.  A  church  bell  is  noticed  by  anti- 
quaries, inscribed  with  the  following  Latin  verses,  in 
which  its  valuable  properties  are  summed  up  :— 

Fanera  plango,  fulgora  frango,  sabbata  pango, 
Ezdto  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cmentos ; 

which  may  be  thus  translated, — 

I  strike  at  a  funerali  I  disperse  the  thunder,  I  anaounoe  the 

sabbath, 
I  exdto  ihe  lukewamii  I  dissipate  tempests,  I  soften  the 

heuta  of  crnel  men. 

In  allosion  to  another  superstition  regarding  bells, 
we  find  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Wynken  de  Worde, 
one  of  our  early  English  printers,  that,  "  It  is  said, 
the  evil  spirytes,  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  thayre, 
doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  rongen  :  and 
this  is  the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongen  when  it 
thondreth,  and  when  grete  tempeste  and  outrages  of 
vether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  feinds  and  wycked 
spirytes  shold  be  abashed  and  flee,  and  cease  of  the 
movynge  of  tempeste." 

The  custom  of  naming  bells  and  blessing  them 
vith  certain  religious  ceremonies  exists  in  the  Roman 
church.  Before  bells  are  hung  they  are  washed, 
crossed,  blessed,  and  named,  by  the  bishop. 

The  Chinese,  have  been  from  early  times  famous 
for  the  magnitude  of  their  bells.  The  city  of 
Nankin  formerly  possessed  some  of  a  very  large 
size,  but  their  weight  was  so  enormous,  that  they 
brought  down  the  tower  in  which  they  were  hung. 
One  of  these  bells  is  twelve  feet  In  height,  and 
Kven  in  diameter :  it  is  computed  to  weigh  as  much 
as  two  tons  and  a  half.  These  bells  were  cast 
about  three  hundred  years  ago;  they  are  four  in 
number^  and  are  named,  the  hanger,  tchouij  the  eater, 
eke;  the  sleeper,  cAoat;  the  will,  si.  A  French 
author  mentions  seven  other  beUs  at  Pekin,  each  of 
which  wdg^  the  enormous  weight  of  six  tons.  But 
K>me  of  m  beUs- in  Russia  exceed  even  these  in 
▼ei^t  j  one  i&^the  church  of  St  Ivan*s  at  Moscow 


weighs  127,836 lbs.  ''This  was  the  largest  bell 
known  until  Bovis  Godenuf  gave  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  a  bell  weighing  288,000  lbs.  This  was  again 
surpassed  by  the  bell  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
press Anne,  which  weighs  at  the  lowest  computation 
432,000  lbs.,  or  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
tons*." 

The  largest  bells  in  England  are  at  Christchurch 
College,  Oxford,  weighing  17,000  lbs.  j  St.  Paul's, 
London,  11,474  lbs.  3  and  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
10,854  lbs.,  the  heaviest  of  these  being  only  one- 
twentieth  the  weight  of  the  Russian  bell. 

Although  the  English  have  nothing  to  boast  of  as 

to  the  size  of  their  church  bells,  when  compared  with 

those  of  other  nations,  they  have  practised  almost 

exclusively  the  art  of  bell-ringing.    From  a  series  of 

bells  of  different    sizes,    properly  tuned,  so  as   to 

produce  when  struck,  the  different  notes  of  the  gamuts 

many  harmonious  effects  are  obtained. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in  changes  or  in  regular  peals 
is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England ;  the  custom  seems  to  have 
commenced  with  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  to  have  been 
common  before  the  Conquest.  The  tolling  of  a  bell  is  nothing 
more  than  producing  a  sound  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper 
against  the  side  of  the  bell,  the  bell  itself  being  in  a  pendant 
position,  and  at  rest;  but  in  ringing,  the  bell  is  elevated  to 
a  horizontal  position,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  rope, 
the  clapper  strikes  forcibly  on  one  side  as  it  ascends,  and  on 
the  other  side  on  its  return  downwards,  producing  at  each 
stroke  a  sound. 

Bell-ringing  having  been  reduced  to  a  science  in 
this  country,  has  caused  great  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  process  of  casting  bells,  and  preparing  the  metal. 

Bell-metal  is  composed  of  tin  and.  copper  -,  but  the 
proportions  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  bell,  or 
the  judgment  of  the  founder :  the  usual  quantities  are 
23  lbs.  of  tin  to  1 00  lbs.  of  copper.  In  large  bells 
more  copper  is  added,  and  sometimes  in  very  small 
ones  a  portion  of  silver  is  used,  which  is  said  to  im- 
prove the  sweetness  of  the  tone  materially. 

The  method  of  casting  a  large  bell  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  form  a  core  which  is  to  fill  the  inside  of 
the  bell  while  casting.  For  this  purpose  a  hole  is  dug 
large  enough  to  contain  the  bell,  and  to  allow  a  free 
passage  to  the  workman,  during  the  operation  of 
mouldUng.  In  the  spot  to  be  occupied  by  the  centre 
of  the  mould,  a  stake  is  firmly  driven  into  the  earth ; 
on  the  top  of  this  stake  is  an  iron  peg,  on  which  the' 
guage  or  compasses  of  the  moulder  revolves ;  the 
stake  is  surrounded,  at  the  lower  end,  with  solid 
brickwork.  This  is  called  the  millstone,  A  great  ' 
portion  of  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  core  is 
filled  up  with  bricks  and  earth,  a  hollow  chamber 
being  left  in  the  centre,  into  which  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  process,  hot  coals  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  mould.  This  rough  foundation 
is  afterwards  covered  with  successive  layers  of  fine 
cohesive  earth  and  sand,  mixed  with  horse  or  hog*s 
dung,  the  compasses  being  frequently  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
a  moulding-board  used  to  preserve  the  correct  curve. 
At  intervals,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  mould  is  fre- 
quently dried,  and  any  imperfections  which  may 
arise  from  shrinking  are  corrected  by  the  moulder, 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  compost ;  and  the  core  is 
again  dried  and  carefully  smoothed  over. 

The  core  being  complete,  the  model  of  the  bell 
itself  is  next  formed,  by  a  composition  of  moulding 
loam  and  hair,  which  is  applied  to  the  core  by  layers, 
the  last  being  very  thin ;  the  last  layer  is  a  mixture 
of  wax  and  grease.  The  model  being  thus  com-_ 
plete,  the  eheU  of  the  mould  is  formed;  the  first 
layer  of  this  last  coating  is  composed  of  earth,  sifted 

•  See  Saturday  Magatiru,  Vol.  III.,  p,  7,  for  a  description  »^ 
this  monstrous  belU 
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vciy  fine,  and  inix«d  with  cow-hair,  to  make  it  adhere, 
and  tempered  with  water  to  a  state  of  semi-flniditjr, 
when  it  is  poured  upon  the  waxen  mould,  aod  readily 
adapt*  itself  to  all  its  parts,  filling  in  the  ornaments, 
or  writing,  with  which  it  is  jnariied. 

Two  or  three  of  these  coatings  haring  been  applied,  a  fire 
is  again  lighted  in  the  core,  by  whicL  the  shell  is  dried,  and 
Uie  wax,  leaving  its  irapression  in  the  >and,  melted  off. 
After  this  other  layers  of  the  moulding  toam  are  laid  < 
quantity  of  hemp  being  spread  intemiedialely,  to  bind  the 
nasi  more  lecurely  together ;  the  compassea  arc  Btili 
ployed,  inorderto  secures  degree  of  equality  ill  [he  thickneBS 
of  the  shell. 

When  the  moulding  is  completed,  and  all  the  parts 
sufficiently  dry,  the  hollow  of  the  core  is  filled  with 
sand,  through  an  opeaing  left  at  the  head  of  the  shell. 
Five  or  six  pieces  of  wood,  two  or  three  feet  long,  are 
placed  abont  the  mill-stone,  and  under  the  lower  part 
of  the  thell ;  between  these  and  the  mould,  wooden 
wedges  are  diiven  to  loosen  the  model  and  the  shell, 
the  latter  being  lifted  off,  and  the  former  broken  and 
removed  from  the  core:  the  shell,  after  iKiiig  black' 
ened  inside  by  the  burning  of  straw,  to  give  smuuth 
nesa  to  the  casting,  is  lowered  exactly  over  the  core 
the  cap  containing  the  perforations  for  the  rings  oi 
ears  is  affixed,  and  cuts  are  made  for  the  escape  of 
air,  and  admission  of  the  metal,  after  which  the  whole 
la  carefully  surrounded  in  the  pit  with  sand, 
rammed  about  the  shell.  A  gutter  being  made  from 
the  furnace,  along  which  the  metal,  when  in  a  s^te 
of  fusion,  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mould  in  *'— 
pit,  until  it  has  filled  every  part.  , 


In  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
casting  of  a  large  bell  is  celebrated  as  a  holiday  by 
all  the  Deighbourhood  of  the  foundry,  and  is  at- 
tended with  much  ceremony.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  translation  of  the 
celebrated  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  of  Schiller.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  this  poem  in  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
and  now  add  a  more  lengthened  extract,  emhr^iung 
the  whole  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  subject. 
Through  yonder  clay  at  close  t^  day 

Tlic  molten  mass  shall  run, 
TIlo  fashiuned  bell  itself  shall  Idl 

Our  weary  task  is  done. 
Choose  niosplinters  of  the  jrine, 

ChooM  them  dean  and  dry 
Thnt  llie  sjury  flame  may  shine  ^ 

Up  llic  tube  on  high. 
Pour  tlie  molten  copper  in. 
Mix  it  with  the  bnbbUng  tin, 
That  the  viscous  man  may  flow, 
Duly  tliTDDgh  the  month  below. 
That  oflvpring  of  consuming  Are, 
And  man's  creative  band. 


like  flattery's  voice,  from  yonder  tower 
Shall  ^leak  the  genius  of  the  honr, — 
Shall  bid  the  bods  of  mhlh  be  glad. 
Shall  tell  of  sorrow  to  the  tad. 

Reflection  to  the  wise ; 
Sliall  add  to  superstitious  fear. 
And  peal  on  rapt  devotion's  ear 

The  sounds  of  Paradise. 
A  nd  all  Ids  changeful  fate  brings  down 

On  suffering  rata  below, 
Shnll  murmur  from  its  metal  crown. 

Or  bcit  joy  or  woe. 


Urowner  sc 


them 


■  appearmgi 


Now  the  rod  I  dip  within — 

Should  it  glaze  it,  close  adhering. 

We  may  then  our  work  begin. 

Come  pour  the  tide. 

And  be  it  tried. 
To  know  if  yet  with  favouring  sign,  . 
The  ruder  and  the  weak  oomUite. 

Lift  tlie  liberating  latch. 
Free  the  melabon  their  way, — 

First  a  hasty  moment  Eiintcli, 
Heaven's  pmtectmg  aid  to  pray ! 

Strike  the  slbpperl  out  it  (foes, — 

Heaven  protect  us  I — now  it  flows. 

Sliooting,  sparkling  Ihiough  tlie  mould. 

Now  the  fluid  mass  Iihd  railed. 

Through  Uie  mouldeil  chamltrre  gliding, 
>    Now  the  mrtalfillE  tlie  soil; 
May  the  fashioned  nuus,  BuUiidiug, 
Prove  deserving  of  our  loiL 

Slulrt  repose,'  an  instant  cburtiog. 
Till  the  bell  has  cooled,  n-t;  rc«t 

Like  the  bird  in  groves  diH|iorting, 
Each  may  play  as  likes  him  best. ' 

Break  me  down  the  mi|;lily  monld, 
It  lias  reached  its  master's  aim. 
Let  the  longing  eye  behold 
■      The  created  child  of  flume. 
Brcnk  it  down,  though  strong  it  fit. 
Swing  the  haumet-  till  it  split. 
Would  we  raise  the  living  bell. 
We  must  break  its  mortul  slietL 
'I'he  msBter  iinon-B  the  time  to  shiver 
Tho  moulded  form  with  cunuing  lisnd — 

Lo  from  the  claj  asunder  parting, 
Uutaruisfaed  by  the  lapse  of  years, 

Rays  of  metallic  lustre  darting, 
All  freslily  bright  the  bell  appean. 

Come,  close  your  ranks,  your  counsel  1^, 
To  bleai  and  consecrate  the  bell — 
CoNcoKDiAs'  name  may  suit  it  well, 
And  wide  may  it  extend  the  call 
Of  union  and  of  peace  to  all; — 
Such  Uien  be  its  solemn  name. 
And  lliis  its  object  and  its  aim. 

And  now,  with  many  a  rope  suqkending. 
Come,  swing  the  monarch's  weight  on  high. 

By  our  last  toil,  its  thrane  osceuding, 
To  rule  the  arure  canopy. 

Stretch  the  pulley ^-now  he  springs  t 

Yet  another— now  he  swings  I 

Let  him  bid  the  Und  rejoice — 

Peace  be  on  his  earliest  voice ! 


Taa  most  necessan  talent  of  a  man  of  conversation,  ii  s 
good  judgment.  He  that  hss  this  in  pcrreclion  is  matter 
of  his  companion,  without  letting  him  see  it;  and  lissili* 
same  adrantege  over  men  of  any  other  qualifications  vhat 
soever,  as  one  that  cnn  see  would  have  over  a  blind  man  of 
ten  times  his  strength. Stkelb. 

LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PAEKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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THE    CASTLE     OF     HEIDELBERG. 


CODBT-TAkD  OF   KCIDXtBEBa   CAITI.K. 


Although  abrief  account  of  the  Caatle  of  Heidelberg 
has  already  appeared  in  this  work*,  yet  the  great 
beauty,  both  picturesque  and  Rrcbitectarsl,  of  thia 
far-famed  ruin,  and  ita  long  period  of  historical  im- 
portaace,  aatborize  the  intertioa  of  a  further  descrip- 
tion; which,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  aacient 
archives  of  the  place,  will  embrace  a  summary  of  its 
entire  history. 

Id  order  to  commence  from  the  earliest  known 
date,  we  must  relate  that  the  appellation  Heidelberg 
Cattle  was  originally  borne  by  a  fortress  situated 
abont  half  a  mile  above  the  present  magnificent 
stracture,  which,  both  according  to  tradition,  and  the 
nature  of  the  foundations  still  visible,  was  built  by 
the  Romans  as  a  defence  against  the  native  hordes 
infesting  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  They  were  fur- 
ther protected  by  a  wall  leading  from  Uiis  fortress 
down  to  the  river,  which,  terminating  in  a  tower, 
coDtroUed  any  attack  by  water.  This  tower,  with  a 
portioa  of  the  wall,  ere  still  discernible  in  an  old 
boildiag  called  the  Maratall,  now  used  as  a  lying-in 
hospital.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  from 
Germany,  this  upper  fortress  was  roaintaiaed  as 
stronghold,  and  subsequently  became  the  residence 
of  the  earlier  P/aligrafen,  or  Palatinate  Counts.  The 
first  historical  notice  of  these  potentates,  which  can 
be  safely  quoted,  relates  that  Courad  von  Hohen- 
staufeu,  (bom  1127,}  Duke  of  Suabia,  and  half- 
brother  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

■  8ca  Saturday  Maeanni,  Vol.  III.,  p.  139. 

VouXIL 


resided  at  this  fortress,  which  we  will  distinguish  as 
the  old  Castle,  and  possessing  large  estates  on  the 
Rhine,  was  created  by  his  brother  Pfalzgraf  of  the 
Rhine.  He  added  largely  to  the  Castle,  built  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  ScbSnau,  and  converted  a 
cloister  of  the  same  order,  situated  at  Neuburg,  about 
a  mile  up  the  Neckar,  into  a  convent  for  ladies  of 
rank.  (Thia  building  still  exists  under  its  original 
name  of  the  Sli/l  Neuburg,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
Summer  residence  by  a  gentleman  of  lai^  fortune;) 
Conrad  died  at  Heidelbei^,  11^5,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  Agnes,  who  married<  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
to  whom  devolved  the  government.  By  her  he  had 
two  children,  Henry  and  Agnes,  and  residing  chiefly 
on  his  patrimonial  lands,  in  no  way  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  Heidelberg.  His  son  and  successor 
survived  him  but  three  years,  dying  childless  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  Upon  this  event  the  Emperor,  Frederic 
the  Second,  (the  Emperors  of  Germany  having,  in 
those  times,  the  arbitration  of  such  matters,  and 
appointing  and  deposing  the  lesser  powers  as  they 
pleased,)  nominated  Louis  the  First  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  house  of  Wittelabach,  successor  to  the  Pala- 
tinate lands.  The  people,  however,  resisted  this 
choice,  took  their  appointed  sovereign  prisoner,  and 
only  released  bim  at  a-high  ransom.  By  a  marriage 
of  policy  between  Otho,  son  of  Louis,  and  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  late  count,  matters  were  seemingly 
adjusted,  and  Louis  permitted  to  reside  in  comparative 
peace  at  the  old  Castle,  but  his  bloody  murder,  whicti 
*^  355 
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took  place  six  years  later,  in  1231,  provee  that  there 
were  still  powerful  nulcontentt  around  him.  Hit 
son  Otbo  succeeding,  the  heraditfirjr  line  was  con- 
tinued. This  prince  is  the  first  whom  we  find  styled 
Pfalzgraf  and  Chur/Urst — a  title  derived  from  the  old 
German  word  kuren,  to  choose,  and  /first,  a  prince, 
and  home  as  a  distinction  hy  those  reigning  sove* 
reigns  who  possessed  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
emperors  of  Germany ;  we  render  it  fitly  hy  the  term 
Elector,  Otho  united  the  Palatinate  and  Bavarian 
estates,  purchased  additional  lands,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lower  Castle,  of 
which  this  account  especially  treats. 

This  splendid  structure  stands  upon  a  platform  of 
rock  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  ori- 
ginally called  the  jHtenbUklf  from  a  tradition  of  one 
Jetth,  a  heathen  prophetess  who  dwelt  in  a  chapel 
upon  this  site,  and  to  whom»  being  in  high  repute  for 
her  miracles  and  oracles,  the  people  flocked  from  all 
countries.  This  personage  was  seldom  visible,  but 
the  prophetic  words  emanated  f^rom  a  window  of  the 
chapel,  and  were  caught  by  the  crowd  assembled 
beneath.  One  of  her  prophecies  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  ptvsent  generation,  testifies  that 
palaces  in  which  kings  should  reside,  should  cover 
her  lowly  hill,  and  that  numerous  buildings  should 
occupy  the  valley  beneath.  And  truly,  S  all  her 
peeps  into  futurity  proved  as  clear-sighted,  she  duly 
earhed  her  reputation.  Further,  the  tale  ffoes,  that 
having  wandered  one  day  throu^  the  woods  till  she 
reached  a  certain  fountain,  and  a  cloud,  we  conclude, 
being  drawn  over  her  prophetic  vision,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  a  savage  she-wolf,  who  quickly  put  an  end 
to  the  prophetess  of  the  Jettenbtthl.  The  scene  of  this 
tragic  event  still  bears  the  name  of  the  If^ojftftnmaiefi, 
or  Wolfs  Fountain.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  hollow 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  to  this  day  re- 
sorted to,  without  any  apprehension  of  a  similar  fate, 
by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Heidelberg. 

But  to  return  to  the  l^iyrsfhi.  Tb  Otho  succeeded 
^  Louis  the  Severe,  teho,  in  hie  connubial  transactions, 
somewhat  resembled  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  having 
married  three  wives,  one  of  whom  he  beheaded. 
^r\M  count  dying  in  1295,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hudolph  the  First,  whose  administration  is  marked 
as  a  period  of  much  suffering  to  the  Castle  and 
^rxDunding  dominions.  He  was  driven  from  his 
|>oBse88ionB  by  the  Emperor  Albert,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  Austria.  The  succession,  neverdieless, 
;was  bestowed  upon  his  son,  Adolpfaus  the  Simple,  who, 
preferring  a  life  pf  indolence  to  the  government  of 
T)road  lands,  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  his  brother 
Rudolph  the  Second,  not,  hot^ever,  till  he  had  restored 
the  Castle  to  a  habitable  condition,  l^nth  on  the 
iine  of  succession  ndw  appears  Kupert  the  First, 
brother  of  Rudolph,  bom  1309,  whose  name  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  author  of  numerous  benefits  to  the 
country,  and  especially  as  the  founder  of  the  Heidel- 
"berg  university,  whose  flourishing  schools  still  remsdn 
ti  monument  of  his  enlightened  liberality.  He  it  was 
ivho  first  resided  regularly  at  Heidelberg,  and  added 
largely  to  both  town  and  Castle.  He  died  without 
issue  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  and  the 
government  devolved  upon  Rupert  the  Second,  son 
of  Adolphus  the  Simple,  who,  however,  seems  to 
Tiave  inherited  less  of  his  father*s  than  of  his  uncle's 
\iature,  for  we  find  him  seeking  the  advancement  of 
^is  people,  driving  the  Jews  out  of  the  town,  an  act 
considei^d  meritorious  in  those  times,  and  presenting 
thirteen  of  the  deserted  houses  to  the  university. 
This  Pfalzgraf  was  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  eight 
rears,  by  his  son  Rupert  the  Third,  elected,  in  1400, 
fotig  of  Rome,  and  crowned  as  such  at  Cologne,  in 


1401.  He  built  that  part  of  the  Castle  called  to  this 
day  the  Rupert  building,  and  whtcb  fbrms  one  of  the 
roost  ancient  and  picturesque  poftiotis  Still  rtmainiof . 
In  his  r^al  capacity  he  resided  chiefly  at  Oppenheiro, 
but  was  buried  at  Heidelberg,  having  equally  divided 
the  Palatinate  lands  among  his  four  sons,    » 

Louis  the  Third,  the  Bearded,  or  Pious,  received, 
as  eldest  son,  Heidelberg  for  his  portion,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Heidelberg ,  line. 
He  married  in  1402,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  England  -,  the  first  connexion  of  this  state 
with  our  country,  to  which  it  has  subsequently  been 
so  vitally  allied.  In  1414  and  1417,  Louis  attended 
the  church  convocations  at  Constance,  where  John  the 
Twenty-second,  the  deposed  Pbpe,  was  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  confined  for  some  time  at  Heidelberg, 
and  ultimately  at  Manheim.  This  Prince  con- 
tributed much  to  the  progress  of  the  univovity  and 
improvement  of  the  Castle  and  town.  He  completed 
the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  Ohost  bi  the  market- 
place, which  had  been  commenced  under  Rupert 
the  First,  and  dying  in  his  sixtietii  year,  was  in- 
terred within  its  wj^.  To  him  sueeaeded  liis  son 
Louis  the  Fourth,  who  becoming  entaiigled  in  some 
petty  wars,  died,  tt  is  said,  of  chagrin,  in  Us  thktieth 
year,  leaving  an  only  son,  PbUip,  in  the  cradle.  His 
brother,  Frederic  the  Fhrst,  sumamed  the  Conaueror, 
was  appointed  regent  to  the  Mukt  pvinoe^  and  sub- 
sequently reigned  eo^|olntly  with  mm.  tn  those 
times  the  law  of  pHmogenitiare  was  but  pnrtislly 
enforced,  and  In  several  instances  we  find  brothers 
wielding  the  Pilatinate  sc^trs  together.  IVederic 
was  an  excellent  Regent  |  lie  sirengtheiied  «»d  en- 
larged the  Castle,  and  althourii  eng«^;ed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  wars,  contrived  that  ttiey  nmdd  all  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  and  aggrandijBement  of  his  states. 
He  was  connected  in  a  left-handed  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Clara  Dettln,  of  Augsburg,  and  dying 
in  1476,  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  the  dress  of 
a  monk,  in  a  Carmelite  Cloister,  be  had  founded  at 
Heidelberg  $  leaving  Philip  th^'Flrst,  or  the  Sincere, 
to  govern  alone.  This  prince  united  to  a  chivalrous 
nature,  a  great  taste  for  the  politer  arts.  By  bis 
summons,  many  of  the  literati  of  that  period  resorted 
to  his  court,  and  were  detained  in  the  service  of  the 
university. 

Tn  the  year  1484,  a  high  tournament  was  held  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Castle,  to  which  all  the  titled 
and  gentle  blood,  far  and  near,  were  bidden.  This 
period  calls  forth  all  our  liveliest  conceptions  of  chi- 
valrous magnificence,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  this 
lordly  Castle  worthier  tenanted  than  in  good  Couot 
Philip's  time.  Tradition  still  tells  of  the  valour  of 
the  knights,  the  beauty  of  the  dames,  and  the  wine 
and  wassail  which  flowed  around ;  and,  although  the 
great  tun  *  was  not  then  in  being,  there  was,  doubtless, 
as  little  lack  of  mouths  to  drain,  as  of  vessels  to 
contain  the  produce  of  the  Neckar  vineyards.  A 
few  years  later,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  honoured 
this  Pfalzgraf  with  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  all 
the  pomp  of  the  times.  About  this  period,  also,  as 
the  story  goes,  a  pike  was  caught  in  the  royal  ponds 
at  Kaiserslautern,  weighing  350  lbs.  From  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  ring  round  its  neck«  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  placed  there  in  1230,  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Second  5  having  thus  enjoyed  the  good 
things  of  this  life  during  an  interval  of  267  years 
and  upwards.  This  is,  fortunately,  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  a  fresh-water  fish  of  these  majestic 
dimensions,  otherwise  a  race  of  sharks  weighing 
twenty-five  stone,  might  have  been  rather  an  awk- 
ward addition  to  our  annals  of  natural  history. 

[^  *  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  \4KL 
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In  8p!t6  of  tb^  boApttality  which  had  b«en  shown 
to  the  Emperor,  Count  Philip  was  not  mcnred  from 
hostilities ;  for  a  year  later^  on  his  claiming  the  Bava* 
rian  snccefesion  for  his  son^  Maximilian  declared  him 
t.nder  the  ban,  and  sent  a  numerous  army  against  the 
Palatinate.  Both  tha  town  and  Castle,  however, 
were  so  well  manned  and  fortified^  and  the  inhabit- 
ants 80  devoted  to  their  count,  that  the  enemy  only 
caused  a  temporary  annoyanee,  and  soon  evacuated 
the  land.  Philip  died  1508^  and  waa  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Louis  the  Fifth  sucoeeded  to  the  government,  and 
porsned  his  father's  plans  of  improvement.  He  en* 
couraged  learning,  protected  the  university,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  siee  and  strength  of  the  Castle. 
He  it  was  who  commenced  that  formidable  bulwark 
round  the  entire  building,  part  of  which,  towards  the 
west,  is  still  standing,  a  monument  of  strength. 
Besides  this,  the  so  ecdled  Thick>tower,  overlooking 
the  town,  of  which  only  a  section  now  remains ;  the 
square-tower,  still  in  good  preservation,  the  bridge, 
the  bridge-house,  the  Btttckgarten,  &c.,  &c.,  were  all 
erections  of  his  reign.  In  1524,  this  Elector  pro- 
claimed a  trial  of  cross-bow  shooting,  at  which  many 
German  potentates  attended.  This,  however,  appears 
the  pretext  rather  than  the  object  of  their  meeting ; 
which  was,  in  reality^  to  concert  some  means  of 
arresting  ^e  progress  of  those  intestine  or  peasant 
wars,  which  at  that  time  ravaged  Germany.  In  1537, 
we  read  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  which  broke 
over  Hddelbere,  when  the  lightning  striking  the 
older  Castle  lAibve,  which  had  been  maintained 
merely  as  a  fortress  and  magazine  for  powder,  the 
whole  structure  was  rent  into  the  aif,  with  an  explo- 
»on  audible  for  miles  around.  Nor  did  the  damage 
end  here,  for  the  huge  masses  of  masonry  falling  on 
the  town  and  Castle  beneath,  crushed  whole  buildings, 
and  occasioned  much  loss  of  lif^  and  property. 

Louis  the  Fifth,  dying  1544,  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Frederic  the  9econd.    This  prince,  although 
he  bad  blamed  his  predecessor  for  his  expensive  love 
of  building,  continued,  nevertheless,  the  improve- 
ments on  a  large  scale ;   and  among  other  additionSj 
raised  the  octagon-tower,  which  still  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  ruin.      He  rendered 
great  services  to  the  Emperor,  and  was  permitted  in 
reqmtal,  to  bear  the  Reich*s  Apfel  or  imperial  crown 
in  his  arms,  which,  after  this  date,  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  escutcheons  about  the  Castle.     Frederic  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  gay  bachelor ;  he  always  pur- 
posed marrying  Into  some  royal  family,  and  for  this 
end  entered  Into  successive  negotiations  with  diiferent 
courts,  but  did  not  finally  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of 
matrimony  till  he  bad  completed  his  50th  year,  when 
his  choice  fell  on  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  deposed 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.    He 
died  in  1556,  and  was  buried  with  his  forefathers. 
With  him  expired  the  Heidelberg  line,  and  we  can 
^over  no  connexion  either  immediate  or  collateral, 
with  Otho  Henry,  of  the  house  ot  Neuburg,  who 
mcceedecl  to  the  Palatinate  states. 

This  prince,  although  bound  by  no  hereditary  ties, 
proved  an  etceUent  parent  to  nis  newly  acquired 
dominions,  and  by  the  height  of  architectural  splen- 
dour to  which  he  raised  the  Castle,  has  established  a 
claim  on  the  reverence  of  all  artists  and  antiquarians. 
Having,  dnring  his  youth,  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and 
collected  a  number  of  Greek  and  Arabian  manu- 
ccripts,  he  presented  them  to  the  university,  and 
iherebf  fottpded  the  famous  library  which  was  sub- 
seqoattly  nearly^  destroyed  during  the  thirty  years 

mr.    PttffDg  his  Ivaveb  hi  Itdy  he  (d«o  cultivated 


his  taste  for  architecture ;  and  being  furnished  with 
designs  from  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano,  applied 
them  in  the  erection  of  that  splendid  portion,  called 
to  this  day,  Otho  Henry's  building,  lliis  forms  the 
west  side  of  the  Tournament  Court,  and  contains  the 
Ritter  Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  and  a  princely  suite  of 
apartments,  the  facade  of  which,  adorned  with  colos- 
sal figures  from  Scripiure  and  Pagan  history,  offers  a 
unique  specimen  of  the  florid  and  gorgeous  architec- 
ture of  those  times.  All  these  improvements  were 
effected  in  the  marvellously  short  space  of  three 
years,  for  we  find  the  death  of  this  spirited  sovereign 
recorded  in  1559,  who  dying  without  issue,  the 
states  devolved  to  Frederic  the  Third,  of  the  house  of 
Simniern,  also  connected  by  no  consanguinity  that 
we  can  discover,  either  with  his  immediate  or  more 
remote  predecessors. 

This  Prince  introduced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Luther,  which  is  the  first  men- 
tion we  have  obtained  of  religious  disputes  in  the 
history  of  the  Palatinate.  His  controversial  occupa- 
tions, probably  left  him  no  time  for  more  secular  pur- 
suits,— at  any  rate  we  perceive  no  additions  or  alte- 
rations to  the  Castle  recorded  in  this  reign.  He  died 
in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  the  Sixth,  who 
differing  on  doctrinal  points  from  his  father,  revived 
the  religion  of  Luther,  and  dismissed  the  entire  Cal- 
vinistic court.  This  Elector  also  appears  to  have 
left  the  Castle  as  he  found  it,  and  dying  in  1583,  was 
gathered  to  his  forefathers.  He  left  a  young  son, 
but  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  Casimir, 
styled  Pfalzgraf  and  Administrator,  who  officiated  as 
Regent  to  the  young  prince.  This  former  is  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  the  first  great  tun,  and  of  the 
building  containing  it.  A  small  chapel  in  the  upper 
part  communicated  with  the  cellar  belo^,  a  circum- 
stance which  savours  somewhat  of  the  monkish  habits 
of  his  predecessors.  In  this  roign,  the  doctrines 
of  these  two  reformers  again  changed  places,  John 
Casimir  being  a  zealous  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  again 
the  court  and  state  were  cleared  of  all  obnoxious 
dependants. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  VI. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Israelites  in 

THE  LANn  OF  Goshen. 

The  Egyptians  had  long  been  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  wandering  tribes,  who  possessed  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  and  who  were  sometimes  robbers  and 
sometimes  merchants.  Though  commercial  inter- 
course was  maintained  with  these  tribes,  as  we 
found  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was 
brought  into  Egypt  by  one  of  their  mercantile  cara- 
vans, yet  they  were  always  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  When  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  therefore^ 
came  down  to  Egypt  for  the  purchase  of  com,  it  was 
by  no  means  an  improbable  charge  to  accuse  them 
of  being  spies,  come  "  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land."  Nakedness  here  does  not  allude  to  the  barren- 
ness produced  by  the  se^n  years  of  famine,  but  to 
the  want  of  natural  or  artificial  defences  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  through  which  most  in- 
vaders have  entered  that  land  from  the  days  of  the 
Hycsos  down  to  those  of  the  Ayubite  sultans.  Though 
the  sons  of  Israel  denied  the  charge,  we  find  that 
they  did  not  deem  it  improbable  or  unnatural,  for 
they  refute  it  by  showing  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
a  wandering  tribe,  but  to  a  stationary  family.    ••  TUST 
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scrrants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  Bona  of  nne  man  in 
the  land  of  Caaaan,"  (Gen.  xi.ii.  13).  And  Josepb'a 
proof  of  their  integrity,  "  send  one  of  yon,  and  let 
him  fetch  yonr  brother,"  manifestly  showa  that  it 
waa  a  meaoB  of  determining  whether  they  were 
wanderers,  like  the  Hycsos,  or  settled,  and,  therefore, 
peaceful  agricultarista. 

Now  the  monnments  abound  with  proofs  that  auch 
anspicianfi  were  not  unfounded,  for  they  exhibit  the 
Egyptians  as  engaged  in  constant  war  with  the  pre- 
datory tribes  on  their  eastern  frontier,  and  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  captives  were  treated,  proves  that  the 
hostility  engendcrad  by  these  wars  was  more  deep 
and  deadly  than  was  iisnal,  even  in  the  most  savage 
feads  of  other  nations. 

We  find  indeed  that  the  Egyptians  extended  their 
hatred  of  the  wandering  races  even  to  the  innocent ; 
when  the  lionesty  and  amicable  disposition  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  so  fiAly  recognised,  that  they 
were  invited  to  dine  with  the  prime  minister,  we  find 
it  recorded  that  "  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians."  This  passage  serves  to  explain  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  the  cause  of  mnch  con- 
troversy among  the  commentators, — the  reason  why 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  named  Hebrews. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  thus  called  hoTa  Heber, 
one  of  their  ancestors, — an  untenable  hypothesis,  as 
there  is  no  circumstance  recorded  respecting  Heber, 
which  would  entitle  him  to  give  his  name  to  a  tribe  j 
others,  with  more  probability,  derive  the  name  from 
a  Hebrew  verb,  which  signifies  "  to  pass  over;"  but 
they  restrict  the  allusion  to  Abraham's  having  "passed 
over"  the  Euphrates,  when  be  came  from  the  land  of 
his  fathers  to  dwell  in  Canaan.  But  since  the  word 
Hebrew  signifies  "  a  passenger,"  it  is  evident  that  it 
maybe  received  as  a  designation  of  the  wandering  and 
pastoral  life  of  the  early  patriarch.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  were  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  not  inhabitants 
of  cities ;  the  Egyptians  had  no  cause  for  bating  the 
descendants  of  Heber,  or  the  olfspring  of  any  one 
who  had  come  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
bad  every  reason  to  detest  nomades,  or  wanderers, 
and  the  very  name  of  Hebrew  intimated  that  those 
so  called  led  a  wandering  life. 

The  circumstances  of  the  entertainment  given  by 
Joseph  to  bis  brethren,  can  only  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  oriental  customs  at  feasts,  which 
bave  varied  very  little  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  guests  did  not,  as  with  us,  sit  down  to  the  same 
table,  but  a  separate  tray  or  table  was  provided  for 
every  two,   or  at   most  every   three  guests,   from 


which  they  furnished  themselves,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  their  neighbours.    It  was  a  distinguished 


mark  of  honour  to  give  some  eminent  guest  a  tray  or 
table  to  himself.  There  are  even  now  no  removes  or 
change  of  courses  at  these  entertainments  ;  all  the 
viands  are  piled  together  on  the  tray  or  table,  and 
the  number,  variety,  and  delicacy  of  the  dishes  are 
usually  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  gneat. 

HereiJter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  that  a 
similar  plan  was  followed  in  making  off^ings  to  the 
gods;  indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  first  notion  of  an  altar  from 
the  banquetting  tables  of  their  kings  and  princes. 

IIms  custom  of  ranging  separate  trays  or  tables 
for  groups  of  guests,  greatly  facilitated  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  company  according  to  rank,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  the  orientals  have  ever  attributed 
considerable  importance.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
entertainment  given  by  Joseph  to  bis  brethren,  we 
are  told  "  they  sat  before  him,  the  first-born  accord- 
ing to  his  birth-right,  and  the  youngest  according  to 
his  youth ;  and  the  men  marvelled  one  at  another." 
(Gen.  xLiii.  33).  Thsir  surprise  was  occasioned  not 
by  the  circumstance  of  seeing  a  distinction  made, 
but  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  arranged 
in  their  proper  order,  as  they  supposed  there  were  no 
means  of  determining  their  relative  seniority.  A 
similar  circumstance  occurs  in  an  ancient  Chinese  tale, 
where  the  order  in  which  an  apparent  stranger  salutes 
the  members  of  bis  family,  leads  to  the  discovery  of  his 
identity.  Benjamin's  portion  was  probably  served  on 
a  separate  tray  or  table ;  we  are  told  that  "  his  mess 
was  five  times  so  much  as  that  of  any  of  his  brethren;" 
whence  some  persons  have  very  absurdly  inferred, 
that  he  ate  five  times  so  much  as  they  did,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible,  unless  they  were  very 
niggardly  supplied  ;  but  firom  what  we  have  already 
said,  the  meaning  is  clear,  the  expression  simply  indi- 
cates that  a  greater  variety  of  delicacies  were  offered 
for  his  selection. 

The  monuments  show  us  that,  in  the  very  earliest 
ages,  Egyptian  luxury  had  led  to  the  invention  of 
couotiess  forms  of  pastry  and  confectionary,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  remoik  in  noticing  the  history  of 
Pharaoh's  baker. 

When  his  brethren  were  about  to  depart,  Joseph 
directed  his  steward  to  conceal  his  silver-cup  in  the 
sack  of  Benjamin.  We  have  more  than  once  noticed 
the  early  use  of  ornaments  formed  from  the  precious 
metals  among  the  Egyptians;  extraordinary  attsntion 
was  paid  to  the  form  and  decorations  of  their  drinking 
cups,  and  we  find  that  some  of  the  richest  tributes 
which  the  Pharaohs  received  from  the  southern 
provinces,  especially  Meroe  and  Nubia,  were  gold 
and  siver  vases.  Joseph's  steward  declares  that  this 
cup  was  not  only  used  for  drinking,  but  also  for 
divination.  "  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh, 
and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?"  (Genesis  xi.iv.  5.) 
Divination  by  the  cup  is  only  one  form  of  the  divina- 
tion by  a  fluid  mirror,  which,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
has  prevailed  in  the  East,  and  which,  after  the  Cru- 
sades, became  a  popular  form  of  witchcraft  in  modem 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  credulous  and  ignorant  in  some 
of  the  remoter  districts  of  England,  still  believe  that 
fortune-tellers  can  predict  future  events  by  inspecting 
the  accidental  arrangement  of  the  grounds  in  a  tea- 
cup or  a  coffee-cup.  We  cannot  identify  this  form 
of  divination  on  the  monuments,  hut  the  most  ancient 
traditions  bear  testimony  to  its  prevalence;  one  of 
these  intimates  that  those  who  conjure  indiscreetly 
with  the  magic  cup  expose  themselves  to  great  danger, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  circumstance  was  mentioned 
in  order  to  terrify  the  sons  of  Jacob.  It  must  be 
recollected,  too,  that  it  is  Joseph's  steward,  not  Joseph 
himself,  who  speaks  of  coqjoring  with  the  cop. 
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After  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren, 
be  sent "  wagons'*  to  bring  his  father  and  family  down 
into  Egypt;  it  appears  that  such  vehicles  were  un- 
known, or,  at  least,  uncommon,  for  the  moment  that 
Jacob  saw  them,  he  recognised  the  land  from  which 
they  came.  On  the  monuments,  the  only  wheel- 
carriages  usually  seen,  are  the  war- chariots  ^  but 
it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  these  conveyances 
must  have  led  to  the  employment  of  wagons  and 
Btmilar  vehicles  for  the  transport  not  only  of  goods, 
but  of  women,  children,  and  sick  persons.  Indeed, 
Joseph  expressly  intimates  that  such  was  the  use  for 
which  these  vehicles  were  intended.  ''Take  you 
Tagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  your  little  oues 
and  for  your  wives."  (Gen.  xlv.  1 9.)  Within  a  very 
recent  period  the  representation  of  a  four-wheel 
vehicle,  extremely  like  a  farming  wagon,  or  wain,  has 
been  discovered  among  the  paintings  in  a  tomb,  at 
Thebes,  wherein  the  mummy  of  a  person  of  high 
rank  was  found. 

The  policy  which  induced  the  reigning  Pharaoh  to 
give  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the  colony  of  the  Israelites, 
may  readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
of  Egypt,  and  to  what  we  have  already  said  respect- 
ing the  hiveterate  hostility  between   the  Egyptians 
and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  Goshen 
was  the  name  of  the  rich  pasturage  districts  between 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  upper  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.     It  was   a  frontier  province  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of   the  Arabians   and   Syrians,  and 
was  almost  useless  to  the  Egyptians,  whose  habits 
and  customs  were  utterly  |it  variance  with  the  usages 
of  a  nomade  life.      When  we   read  that    "  every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians/*  (Gen. 
XLvi.  34,)  we  must  not  imagine  with  many  commen- 
tators that  they  had  any  religious  objection  to  the 
mere  occupation  of  tending  flocks  and  herds ;  indeed, 
so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  find  an 
entire  caste  of  herdsmen  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats^  droves  of  black  cattle^  and 
herds  of  other  tamed  animals  are  frequently  depicted 
on  the  monuments.    The  prejudice  was  against  those 
restless  tribes,  from  whose  incursions  they  suffered 
so  severely,  and  they  probably  feared  that,  if  any 
native  Egyptians  settled  in  Goshen,  they  might  gra- 
dnally  acquire  a  taste  for  a  wandering  life,  and,  pier- 
haps,  in  the  end,  favour  an  invasion. 

This  enmity  between  agricultural  and  pastoral 
populations  brought  into  close  contact,  is  still  exem- 
pbfied  on  the  norUi-eastem  frontiers  of  Persia.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  mutual  contempt  and  rancorous 
hailed  between  the  Turcomans  and  Tartars,  who  lead 
a  nomadic  life  in  the  steppes  and  deserts  north  of  the 
Oxus^  «pd  Ihe  settled  agrieoltarista  of  Persia,    Tbey 
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speak  of  each  other  with  a  virulence  and  affected 
contempt  which  could  only  have  been  engendered  by 
centuries  of  mutual  hatred  and  mutual  injury.  But 
with  the  Egyptians  this  natural  enmity  was  systema- 
tized by  tic  exertions  of  the  priestly  caste,  who 
sanctified  policy  by  religion,  and  forbade  their  fol- 
lowers even  to  partake  of  a  social  meal  with  the 
objects  of  their  jealousy  and  their  animosity. 

The  defenceless  land  of  Groshen  was,  therefore, 
worse  than  useless  to*  the  Egyptians  -,  it  was  the  high 
road  for  the  invasion  of  the  pastoral  tribes  with  whom, 
then,  as  now,  a  foray  was  esteemed  an  honourable 
enterprize,  and  it  could  not  well  be  used  as  pasture, 
for  the  Eg3rptians  employed  to  tend  cattle  in  that 
region  must  have,  in  seme  degree,  adopted  the  usages 
of  their  enemies.  This  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
words  which  Pharaoh  addressed  to  Joseph,  "  if  thou 
knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make 
them  rulers  over  my  cattle.'*  (Gen.  xLvii.  6.)  The 
Hebrew  words  translated  "  men  of  activity,"  more 
properly  signify  "  men  of  military  habits,"  such  as 
the  Israelites  were  likely  to  acquire  by  a  nomade  life, 
and  of  which  they  were  certain  to  need  the  exercise 
in  guarding  the  royal  herds  of  a  frontier  province. 

The  policy  of  Pharaoh  is  now  intelligible ;  as  Dr. 
Hales  very  properly  remarks,  "  Goshen  formed  the 
eastern  barrier  of  Egypt  towards  Syria  and  Palestine 
— ^the  quarters  from  which  they  most  dreaded  inva- 
sion—whose nakedness  was  now  covered  in  a  short 
time,  by  a  numerous,  a  brave,  and  an  industrious 
people:  amply  repaying,  by  the  additional  security 
and  resources  which  they  gave  to  Egypt,  their  hos- 
pitable reception  and  naturalization."  And  thus 
Joseph,  while  he  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his 
family,  conferred  an  inestimable  advantage  on  the 
monarch  whom  he  served. 

Two  years  of  the  fiamine  alone  had  expired  when 
Jacob  and  his  posterity  came  down  to  colonize  the 
land  of  Goshen.  Five  years  yet  remained  during 
which  the  Egyptians  had  no  resources  but  the  royal 
granaries,  which  had  been  amply  stored  by  the  pro- 
vident care  of  Joseph  during  the  seven  years  of 
plenty.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  granaries  could  contain  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
entire  population  of  Egypt  during  the  space  of  seven 
years.  The  monuments  contain  ample  proofs  of  the 
care  that  the  Egyptians  bestowed  on  the  storing  and 
preservation  of  com,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
granaries. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  have  insinuated  rather  than 
expressed  a  doubt,  of  the  possibility  of  preserving 
com  for  so  long  a  time ;  but  in  a  climate  so  remark- 
ably dry  as  that  of  Egypt,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
period  4urinr  which  grain  may  be  kept  9oand     Wo 
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have  seen  some  gi*ains  and  seeds  taken  out  of  the 
sepulohres,  which  were  so  far  from  being  injured  by 
being  kept  for  three  thousand  years,  that  they  still 
retained  their  germinating  power,  and  we  have  actu- 
ally seen  a  plant  grown  from  one  of  them. 

It  was  Joseph's  policy  to  make  the  sovereign  lord 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  priests.  Hence  the  rental  of* 
Egypt  was  identical  with  its. taxation;  the  sum  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  government  being  twenty  per 
cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  produce.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  singular  system  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments,  for  we  find  a  superintending  secretary 
present  at  the  winnowing  and  measuring  of  the  corn^ 
as  was  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  series. 

Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed  after  their 
death,  the  body  of  the  former  was  immediately  re- 
moved to  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  Joseph's  remains 
were  not  borne  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers^  until 
the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt  and  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  Egyptians  preserved  their  dead;  the  mummies 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  which  require  a  few  brief  obser^ 
vations.  When  the  Israelites  had  brought  Jacob'a 
body  over  the  river  Jordan,  they  made  a  halt  for 
seven  days  to  indulge  their  sorrow,  "and  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  th« 
mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they  said.  This  is 
a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians }  wherefore 
the  name  of  it  was  called  Abel-mizraim,  {sorrow  of 
the  Egyptians,)  which  is  beyond  Jordan."  (Gen.  l.  11.) 
In  confirmation  of  this  narrative,  we  find  that  no 
nation,  ancient  or  modem,  carried  their  lamentations 
for  the  dead  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  the 
Egyptians.  We  see  the  mourners  at-^unerals  depicted 
on  the  monuments  rending  their  garments,  casting 
dust  upon  their  heads,  beating  their  breasts,  ^nd 
using  gestures  that  seem  to  belong  to  almost  hopeless 
despair.  Historians  assure  us,  that  during  the  period 
of  mourning,  which  varied  with  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  the  relatives  and  dependents  abstained  from 
the  use  of  meat  and  wine,  neglected  their  persons, 
and  went  about  singing  plaintive  songs  in  honour  of 
the  departed.  The  Israelites  adopted  this  custom, 
and  it  was  retained  by  the  Jews  for  many  centuries 
after  it  had  been  disused  in  Egypt.  But  such  a  prac- 
tice was  looked  upon  as  unmanly  by  warlike  and 
nomade  races,  and  hence  arose  the  surprise  of  the 
Canaanites,  who  regarded  such  grief  as  so  great  a 
novelty,  that  they  perpetuated  its  memory  by  giving 
9  new  name  to  the  place  in  which  it  occurred. 

It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  Joseph  ''  ^as  put 
in  a  coffin ;"  among  the  Egyptians,  coffins  were  used 
only  in  the  burial  of  people  of  distinction  ;  but  when 
they  were  used,  great  care  was  taken  in  ornamenting 
and  decorating  them.  The  wood  from  which  they 
were  formed  is  of  so  lasting  a  nature,  that  some  of 
those  Egyptian  coffins  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  collections  of  antiquities,  seem  As 
fresh  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
maker.  Hence  we  see,  that  there  was  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  children  of  Israel  bearing  with  them 
the  body  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and 
carrying  it  about  with  them  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  desert.  It  Was  not  until  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  completed,  indeed,  that  the  body  of  the 
patriarch  was  committed  to  its  final  resting  place ; 
for  we  read  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  "  And  the  bones 
of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up 
i)Ut  of  ,£|7p(^  buried  they  in  Shechem^  in  a  pared  of 


ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
the  father  of  Shechem,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
silver  ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph."  (Josh.  xxiv.  33.) 

We  have  now  gone  minutely  through  the  entire 
history  of  Joseph  and  his  family,  and  have  shown 
how  fully  every  particular  Is  confirmed  by  existing 
testimony,  brought  to  light  within  our  own  day.  We 
have  next  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
under  altered  circumstances,  when  "  another  king 
arose  who.  knew  not  Joseph.'* 


HISTORY  OF  WRITING   MATERIALS. 

Thers  are  few  subjects  capable  of  affording  more 
interesting  details  than  the  history  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, manufacture,  and  use  of  those  articles  or  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  most  familiar ;  and  yet  it 
happens  that  these  are  precisely  the  very  subjects 
about  which  least  is  known.  Whether  the  old  adage 
that  "  too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  applies 
to  a  contempt  for  the  knowledge  of  things  famihar  to 
us,  we  know  not  j  but  we  certainly  cannot  understand 
the  feeling  which  seeks  for  information,  respecting 
objects  new  and  strange,  and  disdains  to  inquire  into 
the  many  curious  properties  and  useful  facts  concern- 
ing familiar  things.  The  very  circumstance  of  fa- 
miliarity and  utility  ought,  we  think,  to  afford  an 
additional  reason  for  acquiring  information  concern- 
ing such  articles.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  history  of  those  familiar  and 
useful  articles — ^Writing  Materials.  Having  already 
introduced  cursory  notices  concerning  some  of  them, 
more  especially  those  of  the  ancients,  our  chief  busi- 
ness will  now  be  with  those  of  the  moderns. 

I.  The  History  op  ▲  Quill  Pen. 

It  has  been  said,  quaintly  enough,  that  be  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  goose- quiUs  for  pens,  borrowed 
from  the  emblem  of  folly  the  instruments  of  wisdom. 
Without  discussing  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this 
satire  upon  a  poor  goose,  we  cannot  deny  that  quill 
pens  have  been  the  messengers  of  vast  benefit  to 
mankind,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  sarcastically 
remarked,  that  "had  the  ancients  been  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  employing  quills  as  a  material  for 
pens,  they  would,  probably,  have  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
•^not  the  owl,  but  the  goose.'*  .  But  some  men  have 
made  the  mistake  of  honouring  the  pen  as  the  cause, 
instead  of  the  mere  instrument,  of  good.  Thus, 
we  have  been  told  of  ons  writer  who  had  the 
pen  with  which  he  wrote  one  of  his  works,  framed 
and  glazed,  and  bung  up  over  his  mantel-piece; 
another  pen  was  put  into  a  golden  casket  by  the 
over-zealous  admirer  of  a  celebrated  writer ;  and  no 
doybt  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  much  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction  that  Holland,  a  physician  of 
Coventry,  who  translated  Pliny *s  Naturtu  Mistory  into 
English,  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

With  one  ide  pen  I  wrote  this  bsg]^ 

Made  of  a  gray  goose  qnilL 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I, took— 
I    A  pen  I  leave  it  still,' 

It  appears  from  the  best  testimonyi  that  the  mode 
of  writing  in  the  earlieat  times  was  not  by  tha  use  of 
ft  fluid  lik^  ink,  but  by  marking  with  a  blunt  point 
on  tablets  covered  with  a  surface  of  wax )  but  when 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  was  devised,  and  a '  coloured 
liquid  founds  which  could  be  used  as  ink,  a  new  mode 
of  procedure  was  devised,  more  likely  to  leave  per- 
manent tiracts  of  tha  writing.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed mrss  A  teed^tlMMtun  of  whkh  is  not  precisely 
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soertained.  Maiaey,  in  U«  fV^ise  on  the  Origin  of 
^ettert,  awationa  the  um  of  reeds  for  writing  tmong 
b^e  TurkSy  Moors,  and  the  oriental  nations  generally. 
;*lie  eatne  author  remarks,  that  wheneirer  the  word 
mrk  occurs  in  our  English  traaslation  of  the  Old  and 
^ew  Testament^  We  must  not  understand  ft  to  mean 
t  €|u\U  pe&«  but  as  an  Iron  stjrte  or  a  reed,  both  c^ 
wliich  Uie  early  nations  used :  the  former  was  sharp 
Bit  one  end,  like  a  pointed  needle,  and  at  the  other 
end  broad  and  blunt,  to  rub  or  scratch  out  what  the 
MTTiter  wished  to  be  erased. 

Styles  were  much  used  among  the  Romans,  they 
vere  made  of  dtfferent  metals,  also  of  ivory  or  bcme. 
Wooden  styles,  or  skewers,  were  found  In  the  ink'> 
boras  at  Hereulaneum.     The  eommon  material  of 
styfes  was,  however,  iron ;  for  we  find  that,  as  the 
Rofnnns  w^«  not  allowed  to  weur  arms  in  the  city, 
they  often,  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  wounded  each  other 
with  the  writing-style,  which    they  carried    about 
them;  hence  the  oHgin  of  the  Italian  slU^to.    Re- 
speethig  the  reeds  which  were  substituted  for  the 
Mont  styie  and  wax  tablet,  they  are  described  as 
hnring  been  small,  hard,  round  canes,  about  the  size 
of  e  large  swan's  quill,  and  ihshioned  into  shape  much 
as  we  now  do  our  quills.    The  supply  of  them  used 
to  be  obtdned  chiefly  from  Egypt,  Cairo,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Armenia.    Ghardin  and  Toumefort  have 
described  in  their  travels  a  sort  of  reed  employed  for 
this  pufpose,  which  grows  in  Persia,  and  whidt  they 
considcKd  as  the  best,  at  that  time.    These  reeds 
are  not  originally  holk>w,  but  contain  a  pith,  which, 
however,  ^terwards  dries  up  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  membranous  film  in  the  barrds  of  our  modern 
quills.    These  reeds  are  collected  in  some  places  bor* 
dering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  Sre  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  East.   They  are  said  to  be  deposited 
for  some  months  after  they  are  cut,  under  a  dung<^ 
hUl,  when  they  assume  a  mixed  blade  and  ydlow 
colour,  acquire  u  fine  polish  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  hardness;  this  latter  quality,  however,  is  rendered 
of  less  value,  by  the  ctrcumstaiice  *  that  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  want  of  that  elastici^  which  is  so 
valuable  a  property  in  quill  pens.    This  we  can  easily 
conceive,  for  although  bamboo-reeds,  and  canes,  are, 
in  general,  elastic  in  their  complete  form,  yet  when 
they  are  deprived  of  the  internal  parts  by  drying  or 
any  other  process,  the  shell,  or  cylinder,  is  not  likely 
to  have  much  elastic  property  remaining. 

Thus  much  for  reed-pens«  our  iufonnation  on  which 
is  bot  limited.  Concerning  quills^  nucb  doubt  exists 
as  to  when  they  were  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
pens.  An  anonymous  historian  of  Constantius  says 
that  they  were  so  employed  in  the  fifth  century;  but 
the  oldest  certain  account  is  said  to  be  a  passage  in 
some  writings  of  Isidore,  who  died  in  the  year  636; 
and  who,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  materiiis  used  in 
writing,  mentiOBfl  reeds  and  feathecu.  There  exists, 
also,  a  poem  ''  on  a  pen,'*  written  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, and  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Adhelinus,  who 
died  in  709,  and  who  was  the  first  Saxon  who  wrote 
in  Latin.    We  supply  the  fc41owing  translation. 

CoKCEairiiro  fse  Pxir  or  the  Writer. 

The  shining-white  pelican  (bittern)  whidi  sips  with  open 

throat, 
The  wateis  of  Ihe  pool  oiioe  produced  one  white. 
1  proceed  direct  to  the  whitening  plans 
And  leave  blue  nuurtcs  on  the  thining-whUe  ffnmnd*^ 
Shadowing  the  glistening  grounds  with  darkened  windings  f. 
^or  is  it  enough  to  open  «  tracfe  over  the  plains  Xi 
But  rather  a  path  continues  by  numerous  turns 
Which  has  carried  to  the  heighte  «f  Heaven,  those  who  wan- 
der set. 

*  Bhie  «k  xfvh  white  ^per.  f  Lsttsn. 

%  Nor  18  it  ettOQgh  inenly  to  scribble.  ^  ^ 


Strutt  gires  the  annexed  represen* 
tation  of  the  Anglo-Sokon  pen  and 
inkstand. 

Another  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
turf,  quoted  bf  Adrian  de  Valois, 
has  been  considered  as  affording  proof 
of  the  use  of  quill  pens  at  that  time, 
by  the  following  statement  :-*-That 
Theodbric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  so  illiterate  and  stupid,  that 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  he 
was  not  able  to  write  fire  letters 
(thiod)  at  the  bottom  of  his  edicts. 
For  this  reason  the  letters  were  cut  for  bidii  (we  may 
suppose  like  our  modem  stencil  plates^)  in  a  plate  oif 
gold,  and  the  plate  being  laid  upon  tjie  paper,  he 
then  traced  out  the  letters  widi  a  pen.  The  Emperor 
Justin,  who  flourished  about  the  same  period,  is  said 
to  have  shown  a  similar  specimen  of  ignorance. 
Alquin,  the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  men- 
tions writing  pens  in  the  eighth  century.  After  that 
time,  proofs  exist  which  put  the  question  of  their  use 
beyond  dispute.  Mabillon  saw  a  manuscript  Gospel 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  evangelists  were 
represented  with  pens  in  their  hands.  Cnlnmi  properly 
signify  the  reeds  used  by  the  ancients  in  writing ;  but 
modern  authors  have  often  used  the  term  as  a  Latin 
word  for  pen,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  that 
was  probably  the  proper  ;tenn  for  quills,  before  their 
application  to  the  purposes  of  pens.  Reeds  were  used 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Introduction  of  pens  \ 
and  in  monasteries  and  convents  wei«  frequently  used 
for  initial  letters,  as  they  made  stronger  marks  than 
quills.  By  some  letters  of  Erasmus  to  Reuchlin, 
we  learn  that  the  latter  sent  three  writing  reeds  to 
Erasmus,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  Reuchlin,  when 
he  could  procure  more,  would  send  some  to  a  learned 
friend  of  his  in  England.  Erasmus  lived  between 
14(S7  and  1536,  and  it  would  fxt>m  this  appear  that 
quills  were  scarce  at  that  time.  About  the  period  of 
1 430,  the  Aimiliar  letters  of  the  learned  men  of  Italy> 
made  mention  of  twu  inconveniences  to  which  they 
were  subject  at  that  time,  ▼iz.j  the  difficulty  of 
miicing  good  ink,  and  {be  scarcity  of  good  quills. 

The  principal  birds  from  which  quills  have  been 
obtained  fot  making  pens,  are  the  goose,  the  swan, 
and  the  crow.  Pelicans,  and  other  birds,  have  also 
at  different  times,  helped  to  famish  a  portion  of 
quills ;  but  of  all  these,  the  goose  has  famished  by 
far  the  larger  portion.  So  immense  has  become  the 
number  of  quills  employed,  that  in  1832,  (notwith- 
statiding  the  large  consumption  of  steel  pens,)  thirty* 
thi^ee  million,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
goose  quIUs,  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  the 
greater  part  of  which  came  fnHu  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany.  An  iuimense  quantity  is  hlso  imported 
from  Russia  and  Poland,  where  vast  flocks  of  gees^ 
are  fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quiUs  alone.  The  quan- 
tity exported  fh>m  St.  Petersburg  varies  from  six  to 
twenty-seven  tnillions.  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  geese  which  must  be  required  to  a6ford 
the  supply,  when  we  consider  that  each  wing  produces 
about  five  good  quills,  and  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment, a  goose  may  afibrd  twenty  quills  during  the 
5^ar.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  geese  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  could  ufford  but  a  small  supply. 
The  quills  are  the  large  feathers  taken  from  the 
ends  of  the  wing,  and  have  different  names  according 
to  the  quality,  which  seem  to  depend  principally  on 
the  part  of  the  wing  from  which  they  are  taken. 
The  operation  of  preparing  the  quills  is  called  quill- 
dressing,  sometimes  a^iW' dutching.  The  quills  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  bird,  are  covered  with  a 
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xnembraiicnui  akin^  and  have  a  tonghhess  and  soft- 
ness which  prevents  their  being  easily '  split.  They 
are  also  opaque^  and  the  vascular  membrane  on  the 
interior  of  the  barrel  adheres  to  it  so  strongly,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  detached.  To  remedy  these 
defects,  and  to  fit  the  quills  for  their  destined  pur- 
pose, is  the  business  of  the  quill-dresser.  He  takes 
a  large  bundle  of  the  quills,  just  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  bird,  and  proceeds  to  separate  them  into 
three  parcels,—- differing  from  each  other  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  quills.  The  value  is  estimated 
both  by  the  length  and  the  thickness  of  the  barrel; 
those  having  the  largest  and  longest  barrels  being 
called  ''  primes,"  which  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the 
market ;  the  next  best  in  quality  are  designated 
as  "  seconds,"  and  the  third,  or  smallest  size,  are 
^  called  *'  pinions."  The  process  of  sorting  being 
completed,  the  workmen  proceed  to  "  clarify"  the 
quills,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
membranous  skin.  The  quills  are  plunged  for  a  short 
time  into  heated  sand :  the  heat  of  the  sand  makes 
the  outer  skin  crack  and  peel  off,  which  is  further 
aided  by  scraping  them  with  a  sharp  instrument; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  internal  membrane 
becomes  shrivelled  up,  and  falls  down  to  the  point  of 
the  quill.  The  barrel  of  the  quill  is '  also  hardened 
and  rendered  transparent  by  this  process,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  consuming  or  drying  up  the  oily 
matter  resident  in  it.  This  latter  effect  is  increased  by 
repeated  heatings ;  and  when  done  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  the  quill,  is  cMed  diUching,  probably  from 
the  circumstance. that  the  process  was  first  adopted  in 
Holland.  (The  terra.  Dutch  pens;  is  fjrequently  applied 
to  quills  that  have  been  passed  through  hot  ashes,  to 
remove  the  grosser  fat  and  moisture,*  and  to  render 
«  them  more  transparent.)  For  the  best  pens,  the  pro- 
cess of  dutching  is  repeated  several  times ;  but  care 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  heating  should  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  barrel.  The  quills 
after  this  process,  arc  either  of  the  colour  of  fine 
thin  horn,  or  of  an  impure  white  3  but  before  they 
are  brought  to  market  they  undergo  another  process, 
with  the  two-fold  object  of  giving  them  an  uniform 
yellow  colour,  and  to  make  them  split  more  easily. 
They  are  dipped  into  diluted  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid, 
which  has  the  effect  desired.  It  is  however  thought 
by  some,  that  this  process,  although  it  improves  their 
beauty,  injures  their  quality  by  making  them  too 
brittle,  so  that  the  slit  is  apt  to  run  up  on  pressing 
with  moderate  firmness  ;  for  this  reason,  many  per- 
sons who  write  much,  such  as  clerks  in  mercantile 
houses,  &c.,  frequently  prefer  a  quill  which  has  not 
undergone  this  process,  as  being  more  durable.  The 
quills  having  been  thus  dressed  and  finished,  a  portion 
of  the  barb  is  stripped  off,  to  occupy  less  room  in 
packing,  and  the  quills  are  tied  up  into  bundles  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  each,  for  the  market. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  quills  is,  however, 
subject  to  some  variation.  Some  dressers  adopt  the 
following  mode.  The  quiUs  are  first  moistened,  not 
by  immersion,  but  by  dipping  their  extremities  into 
water,  and  allowing  the^  remaining  parts  to  absorb 
moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  They  are  then 
heated  in  the  fire  or  in  a  charcoal  chaffer,  and  are 
passed  quickly  under  an  instrument  with  a  fine  edge, 
which  flattens  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  apparently  useless.  They  are  then  scraped  and 
again  exposed  to  heat,  whereby  they  assume  their 
original  form.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  taking  a  feather  and  crushing  it  with  the 
hand  so  as  to  destroy  it  to  all  appearance ;  if  we  now 
expose  it  to  the  action  of  steam  or  a  similar  tem- 
perature, it  will  speedily  assume  its  former  condition. 


Many  of  the  quills  after  this  preparation  are  cut  into 
pens  by  means  of  the  pen-cutter*s  knife,  and  are  abo 
trimmed.  A  pen-cutter  will  cut  in  a  day  two-thirds  of 
a  long  thousand,  consisting  of  1200  according  to  the 
stationer's  computation.  A  house  in  Shoe-Lane, 
London,  cuts  generally  about  6,000,000  of  pens  yearly; 
and  during  the  year  1834,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  steel  pens,  it  cut  many  more  than  it  had 
done  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  calculated  by  pen- 
makers,  not  more  than  one  pen  in  ten  is  ever  mended. 

Swan-quills,  which  are  very  large  in  the  barrel, 
are  sometimes  employed  for  pens,  and  though  ex- 
pensive at  first,  are,  perhaps,  not  dearer  ultimately 
than  the  smaller  quills,  their  length  and  capacity  of 
barrel  compensating  for  the  larger  charge.  Crow- 
quills  are  generally  employed  in  dbrawing  and  design- 
ing, on  account  of  the  fine  point  to  which  they  can 
be  brought.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  that 
kind  of  etching  which  is  intended  to  imitate  prints. 
Quills  may  be  hardened  by  steeping  them  in  alum- 
water,  at  a  boiling  temperature. for  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  a  modem  contrivance  by  which  six  or 
eight  pens  may  be  made  out  of  one  large  quill.  The 
narrow  end,  and  also  the  stalk  of  the  pen  being  cat 
off,  leaving  the  barrel  only  remaining,  the  latter  has 
a  cylinder  inserted  through  it,  a  little  smaller  than  its 
own  diameter.  It  is  then  placed  m  a  machine  in  such 
a  way  that  two  cutting  edges  pass  along  the  barrel, 
one  on  each  side,  by  which  the  quill  is  cut  longitudi- 
nally into  two  semi-cylindrical  halves.  .  These  pieces 
are  then  placed  in  a  groove  with  the  convex  side 
undermost,  and  the  edges  are  made  straight  and 
smooth  by  having  a  plane  run  along  them.  These 
half- cylinders  of  quill  are  then  cut  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  according  to  their  length,  and  each  piece  is 
operated  on  by  the  nibbing-machine,  which  is  a  sort 
of  cutting  press.  A  few  strokes  with  a  pen- knife 
then  brings  each  little  piece  to  the  form  of  a  pen, 
which,  fixed  in  a  handle,  is  fit  for  use. 


THS  VILLAGE    CHURCH. 

Mike  be  the  mde  and  artless  pile, 

The  ivy-mantled  turret  gray, 
Within  whofle  old  unsoulptured  aisle, 

The  toil-worn  peasant  kneels  to  pray. 
The  whitened  wall,  the  latticed  pane. 

The  rustic  porch,  the  oaken  door ;  , 

Above,  the  rafters  huge  and  plain. 

Beneath,  the  footstep-graven  floor. 

Not  here,  where  few  coidd  pomp  admire, 

The  sons  of  wealth  their  pomp  display  ; 
They  throng  not  here  in  gay  attire, 

Who  come  to  gaze  and  not  to  pray : 
No  high-tuned  choral  peals  surprise, 

Enchanting  fashion's  languid  train, 
With  arts  ingenious  to  disguise 

The  bard  of  Sion's  raptured  strain. 

But  here,  where  lowly  hearts  are  bowed. 

By  toil  and  sorrows  gentler  made. 
Nor  earth-bom  schemes,  nor  riaions  proud. 

The  unambitious  breast  invade; 
Moro  nearly  is  His  Presence  felt, 

For  whom  the  Heaven  of  Heaven  expands 
Its  arch  in  vain,  who  never  dwelt 

In  temples  built  by  human  hands. 

By  viewless  Spirit  of  the  air. 

The  soul's  mysterious  depths  are  stirred^ 
More  fervent  soars  tlie  heavenward  prayer. 

More  deeply  sinks  the  engrafted  word : 
O  could  my  heart,  in  darker  hour, 

That  cahn  and  reverent  mood  recall. 
How  weak  were  then  temptation's  power 

How  frail  the  world's  unhallowed  thrall  I 
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ritACE  or  rtuBXTi*,  at  oKCEiriricH,  tbc  BiBTa-ptACE  or  qiteeii  elizabsib. 


BIRTB  AND    CHILDHOOD   OF   >  LIZ  A  BBTH— DESCRIP- 
TION or  THK  ANCIINT  PALACE  OF  GRBKNWICB. 

BEFomt  entering  npon  U  description  of  the  Pro- 
ERsaet  and  pnblic  Proceaaioaa  of  EUzabeth  while  she 
occDpied  the  throne,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  more 
piomincnt  events  of  her  early  life,  which  still  serve 
to  invest  tome  localiUes  with  interesting  associations, 
CuaceiDing  the  periods  of  her  childhood  and  youth, 
in  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  &  few  very 
ioteitsting  details  have  been  handed  down  to  u«; 
while  that  part  of  her  life  which  was  spent  nnder  the 
nle  of  her  sister  Mary,  possesses  considerable  im- 
portaoce  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

Elizabeth  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1533.  Her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  more  properly,  Bullen,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  had  been  privately  married  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
Junarj  of  the  same  year ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
luE  prerioos  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  had 
btca  declared  by  Archbishop  Cnnmer,  to  have  been 
bom  the  beginning,  null  and  invalid. 

The  birth  of  Elizabeth  was  the  occasion  of  much 
jov ;  in  the  account  of  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
*t  have  n  very  hvely  and  interesting  deEcription  of 
the  eeremoDies  which  attended  her  christening  : — 

The  7th  of  September  being  Sundny,  between  three  and 
Lure  of  the  cloeke  at  ademoone,  the  Queene  was  delivered 
ti  t  Ititt  ladle  ;  for  whose  good  deliverance  Te  Ileum  was 
mug  incontinently,  and  greut  preparation  nas  made  for  the 
FhnMning.  Tlie  maior,  and  his  brethren,  and  fortie  of  the 
tinet  citiien*.  were  commanded  to  be  at  the  chriitning  of 
tkt  Wednesdaie  following.  Upon  wbicb  dale,  the  maior, 
Sir  Stephen  Peucutke,  in  a  gowne  ofcrlmaain  velvet,  with 
bi  collar  of  eases,  and  all  the  aldermen  in  acarjet  with 
uilirt  and  cbaiai,  and  all  the  councell  of  the  cittie  with 
[bem.  tooke  ibeit  barge  at  OM  of  the  cloeke ;  and  the  oiti- 

vouxn. 


sens  had  another  barge,  and  so  rowed  to  Greenwich,  whera 
were  many  lotdi,  knighiB,  and  gentlemen  aiiemtjed.    AJI 


rushes.  The  Fryeis  church  was  also  hanged  with  rich 
arraa ;  the  font  wai  of  silver,  and  stoode  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  three  stepi  high,  which  wai  covered  wilb  a  fine 
cloth ;  and  divers  gentlemen  with  aprones  and  towels  about 
their  neckes,  gave  attendance  about  it,  that  no  Sltli  should 
como  to  the  fonte;  over  it  hung  a  square  canopie  of 
crimosiu  saltin  fringed  with  goldc)  aLout  it  was  a  rayle, 
covered  with  a  redde  saie^  between  the  queere  and  body  of 
the  church  was  a  close  place  with  a  pan  of  Ore  to  make 
the  obilde  readle. 

When  all  things  bad  been  thus  arranged,  the  child 
was  brought  to  the  hall,  and  the  procession  set  for- 
ward. First  went  the  citizens  two  and  two ;  then 
the  gentlemen,  esquires,  and  chaplains  ;  "  next  after 
them,  the  aldermen  and  the  maior  alone,  and  next 
the  kinges  connsell ;  then  the  kinges  chappel  in 
coaps ;  then  barons,  bishops,  earles."  The  earl  of 
Essex, — the  last  of 'the  Bourchiers  who  had  that  title, 
— bore  the  covered  basnns  gilt;  after  him,  with  a 
taper  of  virgin  wax,  came  the  marquess  of  Exeter, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry  three  years  afterwards  j 
then  the  manjuess  of  Dorset,  (the  father  of  Lady- 
Jane  Grey,)  with  the  salt,  and  behind  him  the  Lady 
Mary  of  Norfolk  "bearing  the  crisome,  which  was 
very  rich  of  pearle  and  stone."  The  child  was  borne 
by  the  dowager  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  mantle  of 
purple  velvet,  with  a  long  train  furred  with  ermine. 
On  the  right  of  the  ducbess  was  the  dntce  of  Nor- 
folk with  his  marshal's  rod,  and  on  her  left  the  duke 
of  Suffolk)  before  went  ofRcerg  of  arms;  and  after- 
wards came  the  countess  of  Kent,  and  the  earls  of 
Wiltshire  and  Derby  supporting  the  train.  Over  the 
child  was  a  rich  canopy,  borne  by  the  Lord  Rochford, 
the  Lord  Houey,  the  Lord  Will^  Howard,  and  tbe 
356 
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Lord  Thomas  Howard  the  elder.     And  lastly^  came 
many  ladiea  and  gentlemen. 

Wtien  the  ehitde  was  oome  to  the  church  doore,  the 
Byshop  of  London*  met  it  with  divers  byshoppes  and 
abbots  mitered,  and  beganne  the  observances  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  god-father  was  Lorde  Thomas  Archbyshoppe 
of  Canterburiet ;  the  god- mothers  were  the  olde  Dutchesse 
of  Norfolk  and  the  olde  Marchionesse  of  Dorset,  widdowes ; 
.and  the  child  was  named  Elizabeth:  and  after  that  all 
things  were  done  at  the  church  doore,  the  child  was 
brought  to  the  font  and  christned  ;  and  that  done,  Gartar 
chiefe  king  of  amies  cryed  aloud,  ••  God  of  his  infinit 
goodnesso  send  prosperous  life  and  long  to  the  high  and 
mighty  princess  of  England,  Elizabeth  I"  And  then  the 
trumpets  blew  ;  then  the  childe  was  brought  up  to  the  altar 
and  the  Gospell  said  over  it.  After  that,  immediately  the 
Archbyshop  of  Canterburie  confirmed  it,  the  Marchionesse 
of  Excester  being  god-mother :  then  the  Byshop  of  Canter- 
burie gave  unto  ihe  Princesso  a  standing  cup  of  golde;  the 
Dutchesse  of  Norfolke  gave  to  her  a  standing  cup  of  golde 
fretted  withpearle  ;  the  Marchionesse  of  Dorset  gave  three 
gilt  boles  pounced  with  a  cover ;  and  the  Marchionesse  of 
Excester  gave  three  standing  boles  graven  all  gilt  with  a 
cover.  Then  was  brought  in  wafers,  confects,  and  ipocrasse, 
in  such  plentie,  that  every  man  had  as  much  as  hee  coulde 
desire :  then  they  set  forwarde,  the  trumpets  afore  going  in 
the  same  order  towards  the  Kinges  pallaoe,  as  they  did 
when  they  came  thitherwarde,  &c. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  received  the  King's 
thanks  in  his  chamber  through  the  dukes  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk ;  "  and  from  thence  they  were  had  to 
the  seller,  and  dranke,  and  so  went  to  their  barge.** 

Elizabeth  was  not  three  years  old  when  her  mother 
was  beheaded.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  1536, 
that  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  was  executed  on  the  green 
before  the  Tower  of  London  j  the  marriage  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  with  Jane  tleymonr  taking  place  on  the 
next  day.  Very  soon  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  declaring  that 
if  her  mother  should  die,  without  leaving  any  male 
issue,  the  crown  should  descend,  on  the  death  of  the 
king,  to  her  and  her  heirs  j  thus  the  princess  was 
placed  in  the  order  of  succession,  not  only  before  the 
Frincess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  degraded  Queen 
Catharine,  but  likewise  before  even  any  male  issue  of 
the  king  by  a  future  queen.  This  arrangement  was 
speedily  disturbed  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn;  an  act  being  passed  soon  after  the  king's 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  annulling  his  second 
marriage  as  well  as  his  first,  and  consequently  ren- 
dering the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  Princess 
Mary,  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  which  it 
settled  upon  Henry's  issue  by  Queen  Jane  or  by  any 
future  wife  whom  he  might  marry. 

After  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  mother,  the  young 
Princess  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  greatly  neg- 
lected by  her  father.  Some  very  curious  information 
concerning  the  condition  to  which  she  was  then 
reduced,  and  the  "  ill  case,*'  to  use  Strype's  expression, 
in  which  she  was  left,  has  been  banded  down  to  us  in 
.a  letter  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  second 
series  of  Original  Letters.  It  is  addressed  by  Lady 
Brian,  the  governess  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  Lord 
Cromwell,  from  Hunsdon,  for  instructions  concerning 
her  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  her  mother.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks,  the  Lady  Governess  thus 
prpceeds : — 

My  Lord,  when  my  Lady  Marys  Grace  was  born,  et 
pleased  the  King's  Grace  to  appoint  me  Lady  Mastres ;  and 

made  me  a  Barones.    And  so  I  have  been  our to 

the  Cheldern  lies  Grace  have  had  sens. 

Now  et  es  so  my  Lady  EHzabethe  is  put  from  that  degre 
she  was  afore :  and  what  degree  she  is  at  now  I  know  not 
hot  be  heryng  say ;  therefor  I  know  not  how  to  order  her 

•  Dr.  John  Stokeslcv,  who  held  the  see  from  1530  to  1540. 
t  I>r.  ThomHS  Cranmer,  who  was  primate  from  1532  till  1553,  and 
ih  1556  suffered  at  tks  stake  uader  Aiarir,   ; ' 


nor  my  self,  nor  none  of  bars  that  I  have  the  rewl  of:  that 
is  her  women  and  bar  gromes  s  baiyohypg  yow  to  be  good 
Lord  to  my  Lady  and  to  al  hers  t  Arid  that  she  may  have 
som  rayment  {  ibr  she  hath  neither  go\vn»  nor  kertel,  nor 
petecot,  nor  no  manner  of  linnin  for  smokes,  nor  cercbefes, 
nor  sieves,  nor  rayls,  nor  body-stychets,  nor  handcerchers. 
nor  raofelers,  nor  begeqs.  All  thys  bar  Graces  Mostake,  I 
have  dreven  of  as  long  ai  I  can,  that  be  my  trothe  I  cannot 
drive  it  no  longer,  besechyng  yow,  my  Lord,  that  ye  wel  see 
that  her  Grace  msEy  have  that  is  nedful  for  har,  as  my  Trost 
es  ye  wel  do.  Beseeching  yow,  my  owen  good  Lord,  that 
I  may  know  from  yow  be  conting  how  I  shal  order  my  self; 
and  what  es  the  kyng's  Graces  pleser  and  yours,  that  I 
shal  do  in  every  thing.  And  whatsoni  ever  it  shall  pies 
the  kyng's  Grace  or  your  Ludship  to  command  me  at  all 
teyms,  1  shal  folfel  eU  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  Lady  Governess  and  one  Mr.  Shelton, 
who  was  chief  of  the  house  at  Hunsdon.  Lady  Brian 
seems  to  press  very  strongly  for  the  interference  of 
Lord  Cromwell. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Shelton  saythe  he  es  Master  of  thys 
Hows ;  what  fashion  that  shal  be  I  cannot  tel :  for  I  have 
not  sen  et  afor.  My  Lord,  ye  be  so  honourable  your  self, 
and  every  man  reportethe  ^our  Lordsychep  lovetbe 
honour  that  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  le  thys  Hows  boner- 
abelv  ordered,  how  som  ever  it  hath  been  aforetime,  and  ef 
et  plese  yow,  that  I  may  know  what  your  Order  is,  and  if 
it  be  not  performed,  I  shal  sertiiy  to  your  Lordship  of  it. 
For  I  foar  me  it  wil  be  hardly  inow  performed,  for  ef  the 

head  of knew  what  honour  roeaneth,  et  wel  be  the 

beter  ordered  i  ef  not  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  letter  displays  strongly 
the  anxiety  of  the  ''discreet  lady  Governess,*'  as 
Strype  calls  her,  for  the  health  of  her  charge,  and  the 
extreme  imprudence  of  Master  Shelton  in  meddling 
with  matters  which  did  not  concern  him. 

My  Lord,  Master  Shelton  wold  have  my  Lady  Elisabeth 
to  dine  and  sup  every  day  at  the  bord  of  Astat  [board  of 
estate.]    Alas  !  my  Lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a  child  of  har 
ag  [her  age],  to  kepe  such  rewl  yet.    I  promes  you,  my 
Lord,  I  dare  not  take  et  upon  me  to  kepe  har  Grace  in 
helthe  and  she  keep  that  rule^  for  ther  she  shal  se  dyvers 
mets  and  freuts,  and  wine :  which  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
refryn  her  Grace  from  et.    Ye  know,  my  Lord,  tbere  is 
no  place  of  corekcyon  ther.    And  she  es  yet  to  young  to 
correct  greatly.    I  know  wel,  and  she  he  ther  I  shal  nother 
bryng  her  up  to  the  kinges  graces  honour  nor  hers ;  nor  to 
har  helthe  nor  my  pore  honesty.     Wherfore  I  shew  your 
Lordship  this  my  descharg,  besycheyng  you,  my  Lord,  that 
my  Lady  may  have  a  mess  of  met  to  har  owen  logyng,  with 
a  good  dish  or  two  that  is  meet  for  her  Grace  to  et  or:  and 
the  reversion  of  the  mess  shal  satisfy  al  her  women,  a  gen- 
tleman usher  and  a  groom.    Which  been  eleven  persons 
on  her  side.   Suer  I  am  et  wil  be  (in  to  right  little)  as  great, 
profit  to  the  king's  Grace  this  way  as  the  t'other  way.     For 
if  al  this  should  be  set  abroad,  they  must  have  three  or  four 
mess  of  meat,  where  this  one  mess  shal  suffice  them  al  with 
bread  and  drink,  according  as  my  Lady  Maries  Grace  had 
afore ;  and  to  be  ordered  in  al  things,  as  her  Grace  was 
afore. 

The  description  which  is  contained  in  this  letter  of 
the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  young  princess  at 
so  early  an  age,  is  assuredly  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  it. 

God  knoweth  (says  the  governess)  my  Lady  hath  great 
pain  with  her  great  teeth,  and  they  come  very  slowly  forth : 
and  causeth  me  to  suffer  her  Grace  to  have  her  wil  more 
than  I  would  ;  I  trust  to  Grod  and  her  teeth  were  wel  graft, 
to  have  her  Grace  after  another  fiE^shion  than  she  is  yet :  so 
as  I  trust  the  King's  Grace  shal  have  great  comfort  in  her 
Grace.  For  she  is  as  toward  a  child,  and  as  gentle  of  con- 
ditions as  ever  I  knew  one  in  my  leyf.  Jesu  preserve  her 
Grace.  As  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  hey  teym  or  whan  som 
ever  it  shal  please  the  King's  Grace  to  have  her  set  abrod, 
I  trost  so  to  indever  me,  that  shee  shal  so  do  as  shal  be  to 
the  King's  honeur  and  here :  and  then  afler  to  take  her 
ease  again. 

The  letter  then  concludes  thus  :— 

I  think  maaterSlieltan  wil  not  be  content  with  this.    He 
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may  not  know  it  is  my  desier ;  but  that  et  es  the  Kyng*s 
plesure,  and  yours  it  should  be  so.  Good  nay  Lord,  have 
ray  Lady*s  Grace,  and  us  that  be  her  poor  servants,  in  your 
rememberance.  And  your  Lordship  shal  have  our  harty 
prayers  by  the  Grace  of  Jesu :  ho  ever  preserve  your  Lord- 
ship with  loufj;  life,  and  as  myche  honer  as  your  nobel  hart 
can  desire.  From  Hunsdon  with  the  evil  hand  of  bar  that 
is  your  daily  bead-woman 

Ma&obt  Beyav. 

The  superscription  is  **To  the  ryght  nobel  and  my 
syngeler  good  Lord  my  Lord  Prive  ^e!^  be  Chy9 
delyverd." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Prinoess  Elizabeth 
was  brought  up  during  the  remainder  of  her  father's 
reign,  we  have  scarcely  any  information.  There  is 
extant  a  record  of  that  period,  which  furnishes  an 
interesting  memorial  of  her  skill  and  industry  at  a 
very  early  age.  It  is  to  be  found  among  the  Cot- 
tonian  Manuscripts,  in  a  list  of  New  Year's  Gifts  to 
Prince  Edward,  in  the  30th  of  Henry  VII L  (1539.) 
The  king  and  his  nobles  gave  principally  plater  The 
Lady  Mary's  Grace  gave  a  coat  of  crimson  satten, 
embroidered  with  gold,  with  paunses  of  pearls,  and 
sleeves  of  tinsel,  and  four  aglets  of  go}d.  The  Lady 
Elizabeth's  Grace  gave  *'  a  shyrte  of  Cam'yke,  of 
RBB  owNK  wooRKYNGE."  She  was  then  only  in  her 
sixth  year. 

Queen  Catharine  Parr,  the  last  and  most  fortunate 
of  Henry's  queens,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  education  of  both  the  young  princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Their  position  was  greatly  bet- 
tered by  the  act  which  was  passed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Crown,  soon  after  her  marriage  with  the  king 
in  1544,  and  by  which  they  were  both  declared 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  certain  con- 
ditions, after  the  failure  of  the  king's  male  issue. 

Our  engraving  represents  th£  ancient  palace  of 
Placentla  at  Greenwich,  in  which  Elizabeth  was  born. 
Grenewic  or  Grenevic,  as  this  plai%  was  called  by  the 
Saions,  is  literally  the  graen  yiUaf^,  meaning  perhaps, 
as  LffioBs  suggests,  the  village  on  the  green.  We 
bare  traces  of  a  royal  residence  at  this  place,  as  early 
as  the  year  1300,  when  Edward  I.  made  an  offering 
qI  seven  shillings  at  each  of  the  holy  crosses  in  the 
eliapel  of  the  Virgia  Maay,  and  the  Prince  made  an 
ofering  of  half  t^  smn.  Henry  IV.  dates  his  will 
in  1408,  from  his  ma«or  of  Greenwich.  Henry  V. 
Slanted  lUs  maAor  for  life  to  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke 
ef  EieCer,  wlio  died  at  Gmenwieh  in  1426.  It  was 
loon  afterwards  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  his  micle 
Hunphrey,  Diake  of  Gloucester,  ( the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  lY.)  who,  in  1433,  had  the  royal  licence  to 
fortify  and  embattle  his  manor-house,  and  to  make  a 
park  of  two  hundred  acres.  Soon  after  this,  the 
dnke  rebuilt  the  palace,  calling  it  Placentia,  or  the 
Manor  of  Pleasaunce ;  he  enclosed  the  park  also,  and 
erected  witbtti  it  a  tower  on  the  spot  where  the  Obser- 
vatory now  stands.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
^th,  which  happened  m  1447,  this  manor  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Edward  IV.  took  great  pleasure  in 
finishing  and  enlai^ii^  the  palace  5  and  for  that 
purpose,  expended  a  considerable  sum.  In  1466,  he 
granted  the  manor  with  the  palace  and  park,  to  his 
<i*^iea,  Elizabeth,  for  Ijfie.  In  his  reign,  the  f»»xrlage 
'if  his  yonUbfol  soil  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  (after- 
wards murdered  with  his  hrcih^r,  Edward  V.,  in  the 
Tower,)  with  Ajone  Mowbray,  da^hter  a^d  sojie  heir 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  wab  aolevmized  at  Greenwich 
<ith  greataiplendottr.  Honry  VIZ.  re^ed  much  at  this 
palace ;  his  second  son,  Pmce  Henry,  (  afterwards 
Htnry  VIII.J  and  his  third  son,  Edmund  Tudor, 
created  D4ike  of  Somerset,  were  born  there.  Lam- 
^>arde,  the  andiori>f  the  Ferwnbulolion  of  Kent,  says 
that  this  jnqpMrch  beautified  the  palace  by  Dhe  addi- 


tion of  a  brick  front  towards  the  water  side  j  and 
Stow  mentions  his  repairing  the  palace  in  1501. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1491,  and  was  baptized  in  the  parish 
church. by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Peter  Courteney, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  being  his  godfathers.  This 
monarch,  from  partiality,  perhaps,  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  neglected  Eltham,  which  had  been  the  favourite 
residence  of  his  ancestors,  and  bestowed  great  cost 
upon  Greenwich,  till  he  made  it,  as  Lambarde  says, 
'*  a  pleasant,  perfect,  and  princely  palaice."  During 
his  reign  it  became  one  of  th^  principal  scenes  of  that 
festivity  for  which  his  court  was  celebrated.  His 
marriage  with  his  ^rst  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon 
was  solemnized  at  Greenwich  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1509.  On  May-day,  and  the  following  two  days,  in 
the  year  1511,  tournaments  were  held  there;  the 
king  himself.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Charles  Brandon, 
and  Edward  Neville,  cballenying  all  comers.  In 
1512,  the  king  kept  bis  Christmas  at  Greenwich, 
*'  with  great  and  plentiful  cheer;"  and  again  in  1513, 
"  with  great  solemnity,  dancing,  disguisings,  and 
mummers  in  a  most  princely  manner,"  among  which 
was  introduced  the  first  masquerade  ever  seen  in 
England. 

On  the  13  th  of  May,  1515,  the  marriage  of  Mary 
queen  dowager  of  France,  (Henry's  sister)  with 
Charles  Brandon^  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  solemnized 
publicly  at  Greenwich.  Tournaments  were  held  there 
in  1517,  1526,  and  1536;  the  king  kept  his  Christ- 
mas there  in  1521,  "  with  great  nobleness  and  open 
court,"  and  again  in  1525.  In  1527  he  received  the 
French  embassy  at  this  place ;  and  the  same  year 
kept  his  Christmas  here  *'  with  revels,  masks,  dis- 
guisings, and  banquets  royal;"  as  he  again  did  in 
1533,  in  1537,  and  in  1543.  In  the  last-meutiuned 
year  he  entertained  twenty-one  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  at  Solway  Moss, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty  without  ransom.  Edward 
the  Sixth  kept  his  Christmas  at  Greenwich,  in  1552, 
George  Ferrers,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  being  "  Lorde 
of  the  merrie  disporte."  It  has  been  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  festivities  in  which  he  indulged  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  were  of  a  character  wholly  uo- 
suited  to  his  age  and  constitution,  contributed  to  bring 
about  his  death  shortly  afterwards*;  ke  died  at 
Greenwich  Palace  on  the  6th  of  July  following. 

Queen  Mary  was  born  at  Greenwich,  in  February, 
1516;  and  baptized  there  a  few  days  after  her  birth. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  being  her  godfather,  and  the  Lady 
Catharine  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  her  god- 
mothers. Of  Elizabeth's  birth  at  this  palace,  and  of 
the  solemnities  which  accompanied  her  christening, 
we  have  before  spoken.  When  she  Ascended  thje 
throne,  Greenwich  became  her  favourite  Summer 
residence ;  she  also  visited  it  occasionally  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  the  manner  in  which  she 
kept  her  court  there,  and  of  other  particulars  con- 
cerning this  spot,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

No  part  of  the  Palace  represented  in  our  engraving 
in  now  standing.  Charles  the  Second  gulled  it  all 
down,  it  having  become  much  decayed ;  he  intended 
to  raise  a  nobler  structure  on  the  same  spot,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  only  one  wing,  which  forms  that 
part  of  the  present  Hospital,  commonly  called  King 
Charles's  Building. 

*  *<  Tb«ir  dangerous  excitemeot,  4heir  fatisuing  joyousnets,  thoir 
late  hours  and  table  indulgences,  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
consumptive  cough,  so  alarming  and  exhausting,  that  the  lord  of 
misrule  and  his  merrjr  tumults  may  be  more  justly  supposed  to  have 
produced  the  fatal  change  in  the  king  s  ever-delicate  health ,  thaa 
either  grief  for  his  lost  uncles,  or  poison  from  Northumberland  in 
that  *  nosegay  of  sweet  flowers  which  was  presented  to  him  as  a  great 
daii^y  oa  jmw  i«ar'»  dar-' "— SgAaPN  T«m^ 
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Wb  may  refer  with  pride,  as  wdU  ai  pleasure,  to  the 
KlrooBt  inaumerable  contrivances  and  plans,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  by  ingenious 
and  scientiSc  persons  of  our  own  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  Ufe  in  cases  of  danger, 
whether  from  shipwreck,  fire,  or  other  sudden 
calamity;  in  the  present  p^>er  we  shall  notice  a 
few  of  the  principal  means  employed  to  save  the 
lives  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  On  account  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  poor  creatures  on  board  a 
wreck,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  assistance  from  persons  on  shore,  aud  accordingly 
we  find  that,  although  many  lives  have  been  saved  by 
the  eifertions  of  the  crew  themselves,  much  larger 
numbers  ove  their  preservation  to  the  perilous  exer- 
tions of  adventurous  men  on  the  coast. 

The  Life-boat  of  Mr.  Greathead,  of  South  Shields, 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  these  inventions.  A 
model  of  this  boat  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  in  1 802  this  Society  presented  the  inventor  with 
their  gold  medal  and  fifty  gnineas.  So  highly  was  it 
appreciated  by  government,  that  a  reward  of  1200/. 
was  subsequently  voted  by  Parliament,  besides  other 
rewards  by  the  Trinity  House  and  Committee  of 
Lloyd's ;  tbis  latter  institution  devoted  also  2000/.  to 
the  purpose  of  building  boats  on  Kir.  Greathead's 
plan.  Since  tbis  time  most  of  the  dangerous  parts  ot 
our  coasts  bave  been  furnished  with  life-boats  on  the 
same  conitruction. 

The  length  of  the  life-boat  is  thirty  ftet,  the 
breadth  ten  feet,  the  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  gun- 
wale to  the  bottom  of  the  keel  in  midships,  tiiree 
feet  three;  but  from  the  gunwale  to  the  platform,  or 
boarding  within,  it  is  hut  two  feet  four  inches.  The 
form  of  this  boat  is  very  different  to  that  of  those  in 
common  use,  and  from  its  constniction  it  is  impossible 
it  can  npset.  It  is  said  that  its  peculiar  figure  was 
Bu^Ated  by  the  properties  possessed  by  the  sections 
vf  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  globular  figure,  flattened 
on  two  of  its  opposite  sides,  a  form  exactly  resemb- 
ling that  of  an  orange.  Indeed  the  figure  and  power 
of  this  boat  may  be  popularly  illustrated  by  means  of 
a  simple  operation  upon  this  fruit.  Take  an  orange, 
and  divide  the  skin  by  two  circular  incisions,  as 
fat  the  annexed  figure ;  thif  will  divide  the  rind  into 


four  portioDB,  etch  a  miniature  Ufe-boat,  when  Bepa. 
rated  carefully  from  the  fruit.  If  either  of  these 
pieces  are  thrown  into   a  vessel    of 

water,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  

by  overloading  it  may  be  sunk,  it 
never    can    be    overtnmed    by   any 
weight  placed  within  it     lU  shape 
then  giving  the  boat  tbis  property,  to 
guard  against  its  sinking,  the  sides, 
from  the  under  part  of  the  gunwale 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  regular  shear,  extend- 
ing twenty-one  feet  six  inches,  are  cased  with  layers 
of  cork,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  downwards, 
the  thickness  of  this  casing  being  four  inches. 

The  boat  being  of  the  same  form  at  both  ends,  can 
be  rowed  in  either  direction;  the  rowing  oars  are 
short;  hut  those  employed  for  steering,  for  there  is 
no  rudder,  are  one-tUrd  longer. 

The  cork  weighs  nearly  seven  hundred  weight,  and 
from  this  it  may  be  well  understood,  what  an  immense 
accession  of  buoyancy  is  gained ;  so  light  is  she,  and 
BO  well  formed,  that  even  when  full  of  water  she  is 
rowed  with  ease,  and  obeys  the  helm  with  the  greatest 
quickness. 


in  importance  to  the  Life-boat  ^one,  in 
the  hamane  cause  of  saving  life  from  shipwrecks, 
are  the  ingenious  inventions  of  the  veteran  philan- 
thropist. Captain  Hauby.  Iliis  worthy  gentleman 
has  devoted  i  a  considerable  portion  of  his  long  and 
active  life  to  devising  and  perfecting  the  means 
of  forming  a  communication  between  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  in  danger  and  the  persons  on  shore,  by  (xin- 
veying  a  rope  trom  the  shore  to  the  ship,  or  fJMm  the 
ship  to  the  shore.  This  Captain  Manby  accom- 
plishes  by  aflSxing  a  shot  to  a  rope,  disdurging  it 
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fmni  a  gun,  a  mortar,  or  some  other  piece  of 
oiilnance,  so  that  the  rape  ehonld  become  entangled 
vith  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  and  thus  lay  the 
roondation  for  a  more  secure  commnnication.  His 
first  object  was  to  coil  the  rope  in  such  a  manner, 
thit,  in  Qacoiling,  there  ehall  be  no  danger  of  en- 
tanglcroent,  as  a  very  slight  bitch  would  alter  the 
direction  of  the  shot,  or,  perhaps,  break  the  rope.' 

The  following  method,  fig.  1,  is  recommended  aa 
one  of  the  best,  particularly  on  account  of  its  allow- 
iog  the  eye  to  run  rapidly  over  the  coils,  for  tbe 
psrpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  has  been  dts- 
tsrbed  by  the  storm.     The  rope  is  arranged  io  what 


vbat  are  called  French /oAm,  or  tiers.  Other  methods 
■re  also  resorted  to,  as  a  whale-laid  coil,  or  a  cbain- 
ftkt,  fig.  2.  But  as  all  these  methods  require  time 
and  care,  they  are  likely  to  fail  in  the  hurry  of  the 
momeot,  and  a  rope  kept  ready  coiled  in  a  basket,  so 
that  it  could  be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  man  like  a 
koapsack,  is  considered  the  most  certain.  The  diffi- 
caliy  of  filing  the  shot  so  that  the  fiame  of  the  gun- 
povder  might  not  bum  its  attachment  to  the  rope, 
vas  next  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
Ihimg  of  stout  platted  bide,  woveu  extremely  close, 
■u  capable  of  most  resistance,  being,  at  the  same 
bme,  nut  easily  inflamed  and  very  elastic,  for  chains 
of  every  description  were   snapped  in   two  by  the 

Tbe  shot  employed  was  of  two  sorts,  round  shot 


■iih  a  loop,  to  which  to  affix  the  platted  hide,  and 
barW  shot ;  the  advantage  of  this  last  is,  that  it 


more  readily  entangles  itself  with  the  rigging.  If 
the  rope  has  reached  its  destination,  one  much 
■tronger  is  fixed  to  it  by  tbe  people  on  shore  ;  to  this 
thicker  rope  a  block  is  fixed,  throngh  which  a  smaller 
rope  is  love,  the  two  ends  being  left  on  shore  so  as  to 
!ina  a  running  tackle  :  when  all  is  secure  at  either 


rod,  a  cot,  a  kind  of  cradle,  which  is  part  of  the  life- 
pmerving  apparatus,  is  slung  upon  the  thick  rope, 
tbe  t«o  ends  of  the  imaller  rope  being  fastened  to 


each  extremity  of  the  cot,  so  that  it  may  be  hauled 
on  board  the  ship  and  back  again  to  shore  :  this  col 
is  intended  more  particularly  for  women  and  chUdren, 
and  is  fumisbed  with  lashings  all  round,  while  the 
bottom  is  made  of  strong  netting  to  allow  the  water 


In  order  to  render  the  passage  of  the  shot  visible 
at  night,  a  shell  instead  of  a  shot  is  fixed  to  the 
rope ;  this  shell  has  four  holes,  in  which  are  fixed 


as  many  fuzes.  The  shell  itself  being  filled  with  the 
most  brilliant  combustible  com  position,  its  effect  when 
passing  throngh  the  air,  is  surprisingly  bright. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
The  Atmosphere  is  an  element  which  we  cannot  see, 
but  which  we  feel  investing  us  wherever  we  ^; 
whose  density  we  can  measure  to  a  certain  height ; 
whose  purity  is  essential  to  existence  ;  whose  elastic 
pressure  on  the  lungs,  and  on  and  around  the  frame, 
preserves  man  in  that  noble  attitude  which  lifts  his 
head  towards  the  skies,  and  bids  him  seek  there  for 
an  eternal  home.  Tbe  atmosphere  is  neither  uo  eva- 
poration from  earth  nor  sea,  but  a  separate  element 
bound  to  the  globe,  and  perpetually  accompanying  it 
in  its  motions  round  the  sun.  Can  we  for  an  instant 
imagine  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  atmosphere  only 
to  some  fortuitous  accident  ?  If  there  were  no  at- 
mosphere,  and  if  we  could  possibly  exist  without  one, 
we  should  be  unable  to  bear  tbe  sound  of  the  most 
powerful  artillery,  even  though  it  were  discharged  at 
the  distance  of  a  single  pace.  We  should  he  deprived 
of  the  music  of  the  sea,  the  minstrelsy  of  the  woods, 
of  all  the  artificial  combinalions  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
of  the  facinating  tones  of  the  human  voice  itself. 
We  might  make  our  wants  and  our  feelings  perceptible 
to  each  other,  by  signs  and  gesticulations,  but  th« 
tongue  would  be  condemned  to  irremediable  silence. 
The  deliberations  of  assemblies  of  men,  from  which 
laws  and  the  order  of  society,  have  emanated,  could 
never  have  taken  place.  The  tribes  of  mankind 
would  wander  over  the  earth  in  savage  groups,  inca- 
pable of  civilization,  and  the  only  arts  which  they 
could  ever  know,  would  be  those  alone  that  might 
enable  them  to  destroy  each  otiier. Quarterly  Re- 


Thbbs  are  babitt,  not  only  at  drinkiog,  swearing,  and 
lying,  and  of  some  other  tilings,  which  are  commonly  ao- 
knowledged  to  bo  habits,  and  called  so,  but  of  every  modi- 
flcalion  of  action,  speech,  and  thought;  man  is  a  bundle  of 
habits.  There  are  habits  of  industry,  atteDtioD.  vigiUnoe, 
advertency ;  of  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  judgement  oc- 
curring, or  of  yielding  to  ihe  first  impulsa  of  passion  ;  of 
extending  onr  views  to  tlie  future,  or  of  resting  upon  tbe 
present ;  of  apprehending,  methodiEing,  reasoning ;  of 
indolence,  dilatorinesB,  of  vanity,  self-conreit,  roelnncholv, 
partiality  ;  of  fretfulness.  suspicion,  captiou»ne*B,  censon- 
ousneBSi  of  pride,  ■nibilion.  covetomnoss ;  of  overreach intf. 
intriguing,  pmjecting;  in  a  word,  there  in  not  a  quoJityof 
fUnotbn,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feel  tb* 
influence  of  this  great  hiw  of  animated  nature. — PAtaS'- 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES, 

No.  XIII. 
Modern  Jews. 

One  of  the  difRculties  with  whicU  the  miadg  of  soma 
Christians  are  perplexed,  is,  that  Jesus  Chrii^t  should 
have  heen  rejected  hy  the  greater  part  of  his  couatry- 
men,  the  Jews ;  and  that  they  who  \^d  heen,  accor4- 
ing  to  our  Scriptures,  for  90  niany  ages,  God*B 
favoured  and  peculiar  People,  should  be  now,  and  for 
above  seventeen  centuries,  without  a  country,  and 
scattered  as  outcast  strangers  through  the  world. 

Their  present  condition  and  past  history  are  indeed 
something  very  extraordinary,  and  quite  unlike  what 
has  befallen  any  other  nation.  But  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  all  this  circumstances  relative 
to  this  wonderful  people,  it  will  be  found  on  reflection 
that  they  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  the  very  religion  which  they  reject. 

You  know  that  when  the  Jews '  received  the  law 
through  Moses,  they  were  promised  success  and 
prosperity  as  long  as  they  should  obey  the  Lord;  and 
that  heavy  judgments  were  denounced  against  them 
in  case  of  disobedience.  It  was  foretold  that  tbey 
should  be  defeated  by  their  enemies,  driven  from  their 
country,  scattered  abroad,  and  continually  harassed 
and  oppressed.  These  threats  are  set  forth  in  various 
parts  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuterooomy.  '^  Tho« 
sh&lt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by- 
word among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall 
lead  thee.  The  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful, 
and  tlie  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues  of 
long  continuance.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thm 
among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other." — v.  37,  59,  64. 

And  the  same  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  writings  ot  several  of  the  prophets,  wlu)  lived 
some  ages  after.  In  particular,  there  is  one  la  £ze« 
kiel,  whieh  agrees  most  remarkably  in  ooe  very  curious 
particular,  with  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  day  | 
namely,  where  he  declares  that  they  should,  10  th? 
midst  of  their  sufferings,  remain  a  distinct  peopk^ 
unmixed^  with,  and  unlike  other  nations ;  although 
it  ai^ars  that  in  his  time,  they  were  very  much  dis- 
posed to  unite  themselves  with  the  rest  oi  mankind, 
so  as  to  become  one  of  the  Geatile  nations,  and  to 
lay  aside  all  the  distinctions  of  their  own  race.  ''  That 
which  Cometh  into  your  mind  shall  not  be  at  ail,  that 
ye  say.  We  will  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the  families  of 
the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone.'*  (Ezekiel 
XX.  32.) 

Now  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  that,  in  several 
instances,  these  judgments  did  fall  on  the  Jews  -,  and 
especially  when  they  were  cairied  away  captive  to 
Babylon*  And  some  persons  may  suppose  that  these 
instances  were  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  m 
view.  But  whatever  any  one*s  epiniou  may  be,  it  is  a 
fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Jewish 
nation  are  actually  suffering,  at  this  day,  such  things  as 
Moses  and  the  prophets  predicted.  Whether  Moses 
and  Ezekiel  had  in  view  what  is  now  taking  place,  or 
not,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  what  is  now  taking  place,  does  agree  with 
their  predictions.  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  were 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans,  about  forty  years 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jews  were 
driven  from  their  country,  and  never  allowed  to  settle 
in  it  again.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  sold  as 
slaves  I  and  the  whole  people  were  east  forth  as  wan- 
derers among  the  Gentiles ;  and  they  have  ever  since 
remained  a  nation  of  exiles^  unsettled,  harassed  and 
oppressed  in  many  instances  most  cruelly,  not  only 
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by  Pagans  and  Mohsmmedans,  but  also  (to  our  shams 
be  it  spokea,)  by  Christiaa  nations  ;  and  still  remain* 
iug  a  distinct  people,  though  without  a  home. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  relative  to  these 
pFsdiotions  respecting  the  Jews,  and  their  present 
condition,  is  this  1  tbiit  the  judgments  spoken  of  by 
MossSf  wei!s  thfsatepcd  in  ease  of  their  departing  from 
the  law  which  ha  deliysved,  and  especially,  in  case  of 
their  worshipping  false  gods  j  and  yet,  though  in  for- 
mer times  they  w/ire  so  apt  to  fall  into  idolatry,  they 
have  always,  siaee  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  stea- 
dily kept  clear  of  that  sin  $  and  have  professed  to  be 
most  scrupulous  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses.  And 
what  is  more,  all  the  indignities  and  persecutions  that 
any  of  them  are  e^rppsed  to,  appear  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  keeping  to  their  religion,  and  not  of 
their  forsaking  it.  For  a  Jew  has  only  to  give  up  hii 
religion,  and  conform  to  that  of  the  country  he  lives 
in,  whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Pagan,  and 
lay  aside  the  observances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  he 
immediately  ceases  to  be  reproached  as  a  Jew,  and  an 
alien,  and  is  mingled  with  the  people  around  him.  So 
that  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  suffering 
for  their  observance  of  the  law,  just  the  penalties 
threatened  for  their  departure  from  it. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  very  hard  to  explain;  but, 
on  reflection,  you  will  find  the  difficulty  cleared  up, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of 
your  faith.  First,  you  should  observe,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  admit  that  a  Christ  or  Messiah  was  pro- 
mised them ;  and  that  to  reject  Him  on  his  coming 
would  be  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Lord  their 
God.  Moses  foretold  that  the  Lord  should  raise  up 
from  aaiong  them  a  Prophet  like  Moses  himself;  and 

whosoever  Aould  not  hear  that   Prophet,*'  God 

would  reonire  it  of  him ;"  and  "  that  he  should  be 
destioyed  mm  amaag  the  people." — (Deut.  xviii. 
15—19 ;  Acts  iii.  22,  23.)  This  is  generally  under- 
stood  (as  it  is  applied  in  Ihe  Acts,)  to  relate  to  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ;  whom  the  odier  prophetical 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  both  Jews  and 
Christians  are  agreed,)  more  particularly  foretold  and 
described.  Now  toe  hold  that  the  Jews  have  been 
giulty  of  this  very  act  of  disobedience,  in  rejecting 
the  Christ.  And  though  they^  of  course,  do  not  con- 
fess themselves  thus  guilty,  because  they  deny  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  true  Christ,  yet  they  so 
far  agree  with  us  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  rejecting 
of  the  true  Christ  on  his  coming  would  be  such  a  sin 
as  would  expose  them  to  the  ju<%ments  which  Moses 
threatened. 

To  us,  therefore,  who  do  believe  ia  Jesus,  this 
affords  an  explanation  of  their  suffering  these  judg- 
ments. 

But,  aecomUf «  Jmsiidffrr  this,  you  wiH  pereeive  on 
Imkuig  more  cliasdy^  dmt  the  Jeiw  of  these  days  do 
^ot  really  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  though  they 
prcfess  1^  ostPttd  to  do  so.  They  have,  indeed,  kept 
to  the  fakh  fif  their  forefatheis;  buA  sot  to  their 
religious  observances.  For,  the  chief  part  of  the 
Jewish  worship  consisted  in  offering  sacrifices  dis- 
tinctly appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  in  the  law 
delivered  by  Moses.  There  was  a  sacrifice  appointed 
to  be  offered  up  every  day,  and  two  on  the  Sabbath; 
besides  several  other  sacrifices  on  particular  occasions. 
Now,  the  modem  Jews,  though  th^  abstain  from 
certain  meats  forlndden  in  their  law,  and  observe 
strictly  the  Sabbath  and  several  other  wdioances,  yet 
do  not  offer  any  sacrifices  at  all ;  l^iough  sacrifices 
were  appointed  as  the  ohief  {tart  of  their  worship. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  offer  sacrifices  except  in  the  one  place 
which  dio!»ld  be  appomted  by  the  Lord  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  And  the  place  last  fixed  on  for  these  oflferings 
having  heen  the  Temple  at  Jemealem,  which  was 
destroyed  abont  seventeen  hundred  yiSars  ago,  and  has 
never  been  restored,  the  Jews  are  now  left  without  any 
place  in  which  they  can  lawfully  offer  the  aacrlfices 
^hich  their  law  enjoins. 

The  Jews,  aceordingly,  of  the  present  day,  plead  that 
it  is  not  from  Wilful  disobedience  thai  they  neglect 
these  ordinaneesi  but  because  they  cannot  help  it. 
Bot  to  say  that  it  is  not  their  own  fault  that  they  do 
not  observe  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  ttom  saying  that  they  do  observe 
them.  They  may  explain  ivAy  they  cannot  keep  the 
law  of  Moses;  bat  they  cannot  say  that  they  do 
keep  it 

Now  Christians  hold  that  the  ceremonies  of  that 
law  were  not  originally  designed  to  be  observed  by 
all  nations,  and  for  ever*;  that  "  the  law  had  only  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  (Heb.  x«  1»)  that  is, 
of  the  Gospel;  and  that  it  was  designed  that  the 
sacrificing  of  lambs  and  bullocks  should  cease  at  the 
comiDg  of  the  Christ.  A  Jew,  on  the  contrary,  will 
not  allow  that  these  were  designed  evw  to  cease:  but 
he  cannot  deny  that  they  hav0  ceased,  and  that,  for 
above  seventeen  centuries.  Let  a.  Jew  explain  if  he 
can,  how  it  is,  that,  for  so  long  a  time.  Providence 
has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Jews  to  observe 
the  principal  part  of  their  religion  which  they  main- 
tain was  intended  to  be  observed  for  ever. 

And  this  is  also  very  remarkable  j  that  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  is  almost  the  only  one  that  could  have 
been  abolished  against  the  will  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  while  they  resolve  firmly  to  maintain  it ; 
their  religion,  and  theirs  only,  could  be,  and  has 
been,  thus  abolished  in  spite  of  their  firm  attachment 
to  it,  on  account  of  its  b^ing  dependent  on  a  par- 
ticolai^  place, — ^the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  again,  any  of  the  Pagan  religions, 
coold  not  be  abolished  by  any  force  of  enemies,  if 
the  persons  professing  the  religion  were  sincere  and 
resolute  in  keeping  to  it.  To  destroy  a  Christian 
place  of  worship,  or  to  turn  it  into  a  Mohammedan 
mosque,  (as  was  done  in  many  instances  by  the 
Tuiks,)  would  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  even  if  Christianity  were  forbidden 
by  law,  and  Christians  persecuted,  (as  has  in  times 
past  been  actually  done,)  still  if  they  were  sincere 
and  resolute,  they  might  assemble  secretly  in  woods 
or  caves ;  or*  they  might  fly  to  foreign  countries  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  faith ;  and  Chris- 
tiaaity,  though  it  might  be  driven  out  of  one  country, 
would  still  exist  in  others. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pagan  religions. 
If  it  happened  that  any  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  Diana, 
or  Woden,  were  destroyed,  this  would  not  hinder  the 
worshippers  of  those  gods  from  continuing  to  worship 
them  as  before,  and  from  offering  sacrifices  to  them 
«i«ewhere. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Jews.  Their  religion 
was  so  framed  as  to  make  the  observance  of  its  ordi- 
nances impossible,  when  their  Temple  was  finally 
^c^troyed.  It  aeems  to  have  been  designed  and  con* 
trived  by  Divine  Providence,  that  as  their  law  was  to 
^  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Gospel,  (for  which  it 
J^  a  preparation,)  so,  all  men  were  to  perceive  that 
it  did  come  to  an  end,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  not  left  to  be  a  question  and  a  matter 
of  opinion,  whether  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  Moses 
were  to  be  continued  or  not;  but  things  were  so 
ordered,  as  to  put  it  out  of  Man's  power  to  eontinue 
them. 


THE  EEL. 

Although  the  Eel  is  a  fish  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar,  and  one  which  comes  so  frequently  under 
the  notice  of  most  people,  until  of  late  years  very  ' 
little  was  known  of  its  habits  and  general  economy. 
Mr.  Yarrell  has  thrown  much  additional  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Eel  tribe ;  and  in  the  following  account 
we  have  borrowed  largely  from  his  splendid  work  on 
British  Fishes,  According  to  this  naturalist,  there  are 
three  well-ascertained  species  of  fresh- water  Eels,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  following  names, — the  Sharp- 
nosed  Eel,  (Angnilla  acutirostris)  \  the  Broad- nosed 
Eel,  {Anguilla  tatirostris) -,  and  the  Snig,  {Anguilla 
medirostris)  -j  the  Grig  is  also  considered  a  separate 
species  by  Baron  Cuvier.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
the  Conger  Eel,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  sea. 

The  form  of  the  Eel,  resembling  that  of  the  serpent, 
has  long  excited  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  exists  in 
some  countries  even  to  the  present  time ;  and  its  similarity 
to  snakes  has  even  been  repeated  by  those,  who,  from  the 
advantages  of  education,  anu  their  acquirements  in  natural 
history,  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of  drawing 
more  accurate  conclusions.  There  is  but  little  similarity  in 
the  snake  and  the  Eel,  except  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body;  the  important  internal  organs  of  the  two  animals, 
and  the  character  of  the  skeleton,  are  most  decidedly 
difibrent. 

Eels  are,  in  reality,  a  valuable  description  of  fish ;  their 
flesh  is  excellent  as  food;  they  are  very  numerous,  very 
prolific,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  various  species  are  hardy,  tenacious  of  life,  and  very 
easily  preserved.  In  this  country  they  inhabit  almost  all 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds ;  they  aro  in  great  esteem  for 
the  table,  and  the  consumption  in  our  large  cities  is  very 
con^derable.  The  London  market  is  principally  suppliea 
from  Holland,  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There  are  two  com* 
panics  in  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each;  their  vessels 
are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
Eels  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted.  One  or  more  of  these 
vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  ofi*  Billingsgate  ;  the 
others  go  to  Holland  for  fresh  supplies,  each  bringing  a 
cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000  pounds*  weight  of  live  Eels,  for 
which  the  Dutch  merchant  pays  a  duty  of  £13  a  cargo  for 
his  permission  to  sell.  Eels  and  salmon  are  the  only  fish 
sold  by  the  pound  weight  in  the  London  market. 

Eels  are  not  only  numerous,  but  in  great  request  ia 
many  other  countries.  Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian  Ro^ 
searches,  says, — 

In  Otaheite,  Eels  are  great  favourites,  and  are  tamed 
and  fed  until  they  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  pets  are 
kept  in  large  holes  two  or  three  feet  deep,  partially  filled 
with  water.  On  the  sides  of  these  pits  they  generally  re- 
mained, excepting  when  called  by  the  person  who  fed  them. 
I  have  been  several  times  with  the  young  chief,  when  he 
has  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  and,  by  giving  a  shrill 
sort  of  whistle,  has  brought  out  an  enormous  Eel,  which 
has  moved  about  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eaten  with 
oonfldenee  out  of  his  roaster  s  hand. 

The  habits  of  Eels  induce  them  to  make  two  mi- 
grations in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  in  Autumn,  to 
the  sea,  and  the  other  in  Spring,  or  the  beginning  of 
Summer,  from  the  sea.  The  Autumn  migration  is 
performed  by  the  adult  Eels,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn ;  and  it  is 
said  that  these  fish  never  return  up  the  river :  the 
Spring  migration  is  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of 
young  Eels.  Mr.  Yarrell  is  inclined  to  think  there  is 
an  error  in  the  belief  that  the  old  Eels  do  not  return. 

The  passage  of  countless  hundreds  of  young  Eels  has 
been  seen  and  described  as  occurring  in  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Parrett,  the  Dee,  and  the  Ban.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  the  passage  of  adult  Eels  to  the  sea,  or 
rather  to  the  brackish  water  of  the  estuary,  is  an  exercise 
of  choice,  and  not  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  that  the 
parent  Eels  return  up  the  river  with  the  young  fry. 

All  authors  agree  that  Eels  are  extremely  averse  to  cold. 
There  are  no  Eels  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  none  in  the  rivera 
of  SiberiSi  the  Wolga,  the  Danube,  or  any  of  iU  tributary 
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■Ireami.  There  la  no  doubt  that  flihea  to  geoeral,  and 
Eeli  in  paiticular,  aie  able  to  appreciate  ereii  tninole 
alterationg  in  the  temperature  of  ttie  water  they  inhabit. 
The  mixed  water  they  t«ek  to  remain  in  during  the  colder 
mouths  or  the  year,  JB  of  a  highei  lemperaliire  than  the 
pure  fresh-WRler  of  the  river,  or  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
veil  knoivn  law  in  chemistry,  that  when  luo  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent densities  come  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  elevated  for  a  lime  In  proportion  to  the  difference 
in  the  density  of  the  two  fluids.  Such  a  mixture  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  that  run  into 
the  sea,  and  the  mixed  vitera  luaintain  a  temperature  two 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  tlie  river  or  the  nea.  This 
elevation  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  estuaries  and 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  Is,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  reason  why 
they  in  general  abound  with  young  fish. 

During  the  Winter,  the  Eels  remain  imbedded  in 
the  mod  twelve  or  eixteeo  inches  deep,  by  the  side  of 
the  channel  of  the  stream  they  frequent. 

Great  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  Eel  pro- 
dtices  its  young  alive,  or  deposits  its  spawn  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  other  fishes  ;  but  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Yarrell  and  others,  have  gone  far  to  pn."e  ^at 
Nature  does  not  step  out  of  her  regular  course  in  the 
case  of  the  Eel ;  that  is,  that  the  Eel  produces  its 
young  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  class  of 
fishes.  Singula^'  notions  were  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  the  ancients  and  by  some  of  the  modems. 
Aristotle  believed  they  sprung  from  the  tntid  ;  Pliny, 
from,  fragments  which  were  separated  from  their 
bodies  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks.  Helmont 
believed  they  came  from  May-dew,  and  might  be 
obtained  by  the  folloning  process. 

Cut  up  two  turfs  covered  with  May-dew,  and  lay  one 
upon  the  otlier,  the  grassy  sides  inwards,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  the  heat  of  the  sunj  in  a  few  hours  there  will 
spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity  of  Belt, 

The  reason  why  Eels  have  been  considered  vivipa- 
rous,  has  arisen  probably,  from  their  being  infested 
with  numerous  intestinal  worms,  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  young  Eels.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Eels  in  places  where  they  were  known  not  to  have 
existed  previously,  has  added  a  little  to  the  mystery 
of  their  mode  of  production.  But  there  are  many 
well- authenticated  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  most  likely  effected.  The  Eel  in  warm  and 
moist  nights,  has  been  known  to  quit  the  water  and 
travel  a  considerable  distance  through  the  wet  grass. 
One  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Habtino'b  Natural 
Hittory  of  Worcestershire. 

I  will  here  mention  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  overland  migration  of  Eels.  A  relative  of 
'  the  late  Mr.  Perrot  was  out  in  his  park  with  his  keeper, 
near  a  large  piece  of  water,  on  a  very  beautiful  ei'ening, 
when  the  keeper  drew  his  attention  to  a  Bne  Eel  quietly 
ascending  the  bank  of  the  pool,  and  with  an  undulating 
motion  making  its  way  through  the  long  grass;  on  further 
observation,  he  perceived  a  considerable  num~1)er  of  Eels 
quietly  proceeding  to  a  range  of  stews,  nearly  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  large  piece  of  water 
from  whence  they  started.  The  stews  wei'e  supplied  by  a 
rapid  brook,  and  in  all  probability,  the  instinct  of  the  Bsh 
led  them  in  that  direction,  as  a  means  of  Snding  their  way 
to  some  large  river  from  whence  their  ultimate  destination, 
the  sea,  might  be  obtained. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Eels  will  breed  . 
fresh-water  ponds  which  have  no  coDomtmication  with 
the  sea  or  river. 

The  Sharp-nosed  Eel  is  that  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  markets ;  as  its  name  implies,  the  snout  is 
much  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  other  species 
the  head  is  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  the  eye  i 
placed  immediately  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Il 
streams  of  pure  water  the  belly  of  this  Eel  is  clear 
and  btightj  it  is  then  called  a  Silver  Eel.  This  Eel  is 
found  of_  a  larger  eize  than  either  of  the  other 


species  ;  at  Cambridge,  the  skins  of  two  are  preserved 
which  weighed  together  fifty  pounds  i  the  heaviest 
weighing  tweaty-aeven  pounds,  the  Kcood  twen^- 
three  pounds. 


The  Broad-nosed  Eel  is  distingnisbed  from  the 
last  by  its  broad  head,  fiattened  on  the  anmmitj  the 
eye  is  placed  rather  in  advance  of  the  angle  of  the 
moutb. 


This  is  the  Grig,  or  Glnt,  Eel.  of  Pennant,  who 
says  "  they  have  a  larger  head,  blunter  nose,  and 
thicker  skin  than  the  common  sort."  The  term  grig 
is  applied  near  London  to  the  small-sized  Eel,  whose 


head  is  shown  in  the  engraving;  but  the  fishermen 
in  the  London  river,  call  all  small  Eels  which  do  not 
exceed  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  Grigs. 

The  fourth  species  of  Eel  frequenting  fresh  water, 
is  the  Snig.     Iliis  seems  to  be  very  rare,  Mr.  YarrcU 


having  only  seen  two  specimens,  both  of  which  wm« 
taken  from  the  Avon,  in  Hampshire,  where  it  la  con- 
sidered distinct  from  the  common  and  well-known 
Eels. 


Ibbxsolhtion. — In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which 
must  ho  done,  there  is  no  surer  argument  of  a  weak,  mind 
than  irresolution ;  to  be  undeterralnud  where  the  case  is  so 
plain,  and  the  necessity  so  urgent.  To  be  nlwoys  intending 
to  live  a  new  life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set  about  it; 
this  is  as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  from  one  day  and  night  to  another,  till  he  u 
starved  and  destroyed. — ^Tillotsoit. 

LONDON; 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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THE    CASTLE     OF    HEIDELBERG.    No.  II. . 


E^sT  risw  0 

Thi  Regent  dying  in  1572,  vax  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Frederic  the  FourUi,  who  added  much  to 
his  residence,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
portioDi,  bailt  ia  a  style  of  florid  architecture,  cor- 
RSpoading  with  the  erections  of  Otho  Henry,  and 
tmbellished  with  the  most  gorgeous  stataes  of  the 
dectori,  remains  a  monument  of  his  taste.  This 
itnictnre,  which  forms  the  aonth  side  of  the  great 
Toarnament  Court,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
chapel,  with  a  fioe  ball-room  above,  and  still  bears 
the  name  of  Friedertch'a  Baa,  or  Frederic's  Building. 
Tbe  magnificent  stone  balcony  overlooking  the  town 
««(  ilao  the  work  of  this  period :  here  all  travellers 
ue  taken  to  see  an  indentation  somewhat  resembling 
tbe  impress  of  a  fanman  foot,  in  one  of  the  flag- 
ttanet;  concerning  which,  the  legend  goes,  that  a 
fooDg  princess  who,  in  her  ardour  to  join  her  lover, 
loped  from  a  three-story -high  window  above,  and 
twing,  we  conclude,  more  nimble  than  the  gentleman 
MI  dexterons,  descended  with  such  violence,  as  to 
imprint  Ihe  shape  of  her  foot  in  the  solid  pavement. 
The  thousands  of  curious  feet,  great  and  small,  which 
itave  gince  measured  their  length  in  this  place,  have 
maintained  its  shape,  and  swelled  it  to  colossal  di- 
mensiouB.  Whether  the  lady  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  stone,  or  vice  versd,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
decide;  We  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  us. 

But  to  retorn  to  Frederic  the  Fourth.  In  the 
I'aivrrsity  library,  part  of  a  journal  kept  by  this 
Pfalzgraf  between  the  years   1596  and  1599,  is  still 

Touxn. 


preserved.  As  far  as  regards  the  eating,  drinking^ 
and  hunting  routine  of  the  day,  it  doubtless  is  mT 
fuithful,  and,  therefore,  interesting  picture;  but  wo 
obtain  from  it  no  iuformalion,  either  local  or  hiatoricalj, 
concerning  the  Castle.  Dying  in  1610,  he  was  sac- 
eeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  the  Fifth,  subsequently 
king  of  Bohemia,  who,  from  his  alliance  with  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  the  First  of  England,  from 
his  prominent  position  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  of  which  bis  cruel  fortunes  first 
fired  the  fatal  spark,  and  from  tbe  train  of  afflictions, 
public  and  domestic,  which  hunted  him  to  an  early 
grave,  has  obtained .  a  mournful  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  the  Palatinate.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Castle,  also,  his  name  and  that  of 
his  high-minded  consort  stand  equally  forward,  and 
though  its  strength  and  importance  declined  with  hia 
fortunes,  and  never  entirely  rallied  again,  yet  we 
must  not  for^t  that  be  it  was  who  raised  it  to  that 
splendour  which  still  lingers  over  its  ruined  halls. 
Animated  alike  by  a  natural  taste  for  magnificence, 
by  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
most  ardent  passion  for  his  English  bride,  he  spared 
no  pains  in  rendering  his  Castle  worthy  her  abode.  In 
honour  of  her,  a  palace  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture,  and  furnished  on  the  model  of  English 
comfort,  quickly  arose,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
lightness  of  its  proportions,  remains  strikingly  distinct 
from  the  massive  goi^onsness  of  the  surrounding 
walls  Nothing  could  surpass  the  varied  attractions  of 
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Che  gardens,  of  vhich  an  elegant  arcbway,  still 
called  Elisabeth's  gate,  fbrttied,  and  yet  fbrms,  a 
conspicuous  omattieiat;  while  De  Caux»  architect  to 
the  king  of  France,  employed  in  these  additions, 
taxed  his  invention  in  the  erection  of  grottoes,  obelisks, 
fountains,  &g.  Our  print  of  the  Castle,  is  copied  flrbm 
a  drawing  taken  in  1619. 

Scarcely  were  these  improvements  completed,  and 
the  first  years  of  happy  royal  wedlock  flown  over, 
when  the  election  of  Frpderic  to  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia called  this  interesting  couple  from  their  beloved 
Heidelberg;  and,  as  it  subsequently  proved,  from  all 
permanent  happiness  and  distinction.  The  dignity 
of  a  crown  was  but  short-lived;  A  few  years  saw 
them  fugitives  and  pensioners  in  a  foreign  land,  while 
their  proud  patrimonial  castle  and  lands  suffeted  all 
the  horrors  of  siege,  famine,  and  spoilage,  tinder  the 
devastating  influence  of  the  thlHy  years*  war.  Ouir 
present  royal  family  of  England  derives  its  descent 
from  this  same  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Countess  Palatihe, 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  through  Sophia,  the  youngest 
of  her  numerous  and  ill-fated  family,  Who  became 
wife  to  the  Elector  of  tlanover,  iind  motheir  of  George 
the  First 

Frederic  the  Fifth  died  in  obscurity  at  Mayence,  in 
1632,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1649,  after  a  period 
of  un^ampled  horror  and  public  calamity,  Charles 
Louis,  his  eldest  son,  was  reinstated  in  the  ruined 
halls  of  his  fathers.  His  first  acts  wet-e  to  repair  the 
breaches  bf  war  and  plunder,  iemd  although  his  lands 
still  groaned  beneath  their  effects,  he  contrived  to 
carry  on  his  plans  with  solidity  and  expedition,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  recruit  the  broken  fortunes 
of  ihe  Palatinate.  His  only  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  he  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  thereby  unconsciously  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  fearful  struggle  which  once  more  laid  his 
towns  and  villages  in  ashes,  and  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  downfall  of  Heidelberg  Castle.  His  only 
son,  by  his  royal  consort,  Charles  Louis,  studied, 
and  received  a  doctor's  degree,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  ceremony  which  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  order  of  the  Garter  from  his  cousin 
Charles  the  Second.  Receiving  during  his  sojourn  in 
England,  in  1680,  tidings  of  his  father  s  demise,  he 
hastened  home  and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  This 
prince  also  busied  himself  in  the  work  of  reparation. 

The  favourite  amusements  of  this  Elector  consisted 
in  theatrical  and  military  spectacles,  and  a  curious 
work  still  exists  bf  the  pageants  and  ballets  performed 
at  the  castle.  Having  over-exerted  himself,  however, 
at  a  mock  siege,  a  tedious  illness  was  induced,  which 
terminated  his  life.  Here  the  Palatinate  line  expires, 
Charles  Louis  leaving  no  issue,  and  henceforward  the 
history  of  the  castle  presents  only  a  successive  picture 
of  treachery,  violence,  and  final  desolation. 

Philip  William,  of  the  house  of  Neuburg,  was  the 
first  to  claim  and  assume  the  seat  of  authority  at 
Heidelberg.  Two  antagonists,  however,  soon  appeared 
in  the  lists  against  him,  in  the  persons  of  Leopold, 
Count  of  Veldenz,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
the  alliance  of  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  the  late  Elector's  sister,  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  pretensions  of  Veldenz  were  quickly  satisfied,  or 
compromised;  France  proved  a  weightier  foe,  and 
not  finding  the  channel  of  political  menace  and  ne- 
gotiation successful,  deluged  the  devoted  land  with  a 
*  hostile  force,  and  military  resistance  proving  useless, 
the  castle  and  town  capitulated  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 16S8,  but  upon  honourable  conditions.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  the  French  in  possession,  than 
they  began  to  abuse  all  authority,  and  to  violate 
every  treaty.     The   town's-people  were  maltreated, 


exorbitant  levies  exacted*  the  state-papers  purloined, 
he.     These  acts,  however.  Were  duly  iiitrodnctory 
to  the  succeeding  ravages,  whteli  eoitltnenced  by 
the  arrival  of  a  company  of  French  miners,  who 
pounced   with    the   weapons    of    destruction   upon 
the  pHludest  portions  of  the  castle.     At  the  same 
time,  the  surrounding  suburbs  and  villages  were 
fired,  and,  as  if  they  had  only  waited  for  this  beacon 
to  let  loose  the  detnons  of  carnage   and  plunder, 
Heidelberg  now  became  the  scene  of  all  the  horrors 
attending  a  town  taken  by  storm.     The  approach  of 
a  body  of  German  troops  seemed  only  to  sharpen 
every  diabolical  purpose,  the  Town-house,  the  Marstall, 
and  every  building  of  importance,  was  ireduced  to 
ashes — the  windows  at  the  Castle  were  smashed,  the 
ornamental  stuccoes  knocked  to  t>ieces — all  the  wine 
that  WHS  tiot  poured  out  in  licentious  excess  carried 
off  to  Mahheim,  and  flnAtly,  before  their  evacuation, 
as  if  to  complete  the  sum  of  wantoti  destruction,  the 
ExcheqUer-hoUse,  the  Neckar-bridge,  and  the  so-called 
Bplehdid  tlilck-tow^r  were  remorselessly  blown  into 
fragments.     At  length,  oh  the  2nd  of  March,   1689, 
the  invaders  left  the  regioUB  they  had  converted  into 
a  desert,  taking  with  them^  however,  several  persons 
of  distinction  as  hostages.     The  castle  was   then 
occupied  by  an  imperial  aud  allied  garrison^  nnder 
the  command  of  General  Heydersdorf,   and  some 
show  of  reparation  eommenced.     In  the  mean  time, 
Philip   William   had  retired  to  Vienna,  where   he 
died  of  at>o^lexy,  in  1690,  and  was  succeeded,  or,  at 
least,  homihally  so,  by  his  son  John  William.    Hei- 
delberg was  now  little  more  than  a  heap  of  stones; 
the  new  Elector,  therefore,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Diisseldorf,  and  merely  visited  the  scene  of  the  late 
struggle  to   receive   the   fealty   of  the   surrounding 
country.     But  the  measure  of  affliction  ^as  not  yet 
full — the  vials  of  destruction  not  yet  emptied  over 
the  devoted  castle  and  towik.     Although  sCstioned  in 
quality  of  protector  to  the  town's-people.  General 
Heydersdorf  scrupled  not  to  extort  money,  and  other 
supplies  from  them,  and  finding  his  protection  but 
another  name  for  plunder,  many  families  emigrated 
from  the  homes  which  no  longer  ensured  their  safety. 
Happy  were  they  in  comparison  with  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  place  of  their  birth  ! 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1692,  a  body  of  thirty  thou- 
sand French  troops,  with  General  Melac  at  their 
head,  marched  direct  upon  Heidelberg,  and  summoned 
the  town  to  surrenaier.  On  the  20th,  fresh  forces 
arriving.  General  Melac  mounted  the  hills  above  the 
castle,  took  possession  of  the  old  ruined  fortress, 
and  dispersed  his  men  on  the  adjacent  mountains. 
Other  divisions  gathered  round  the  town,  cutting 
fosses  and  throwing  up  embankments,  to  the  no  small 
embarrassment  of  the  German  commander.  Unap- 
palled  by  these  preparations  and  the  strength  of  their 
foes,  the  garrison,  composed  of  a  motley  group  of 
citizens  and  soldiers,  determined  to  defend  the  walls 
to  the  last  3  but,  whether  paralyzed  by  fear,  or  dis- 
armed by  a  foreign  bribe.  General  Heydersdorf  gave 
such  contradictory  orders,  spiking,  for  instance, 
twenty-three  of  his  own  cannon,  and  withdrawing 
his  troops  from  the  most  important  posts,  that  it 
soon  became  manifest  what  his  intentions  were. 
Indignant  at  his  treachery,  the  officers  under  him 
used  every  exertion  in  counteracting  his  influence, 
and  animating  the  soldiery  -,  but  their  enemies  had 
gained  too  much  ground — the  suburb  was  taken,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  town  soon  followed.  This  time 
not  even  the  semblance  of  humanity  was  shown  ; 
and  the  pillage  of  the  town  was  granted  to  £ve 
regiments,  who  too  well  availed  themselves  of  the 
barbarous  licence.     Mingled  with  grosser  acts,  every 
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x€fixiement  of  drnelty  was  pfftctised.  A  tmvtA  of 
"wretched  fngitives  were  forced  into  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  detained,  whilst  their  per- 
secutors set  fifs  to  the  roof  above  them>  and  taking 
a  demoniaced  pleasure  in  their  distrtis*  released  them 
only  for  Arsab  tormapts  when  the  danger  threatened  to 
become  pqailira  daatruction.  At  length,  when  scarcely 
an  article  was  lafl  to  plunder,  nor  a  human  being  to 
destroy^  the  wbola  town  was  given  over  to  the  flames. 
All  that  now  remained  was  the  castle,  which,  surren- 
dering in  a  few  days,  fared  no  better  thaa  its  unfor- 
tunate neighbour.  The  valuable  furniture  was  stolen 
or  destroyed,  the  graves  of  the  electors  broken  open, 
and  their  *boiias  scattered  3  at  the  aame  time,  the 
chief  towers  and  fortifications,  surviving  the  previous 
struggle,  were  undermined  and  blown  up,  the  Otho 
Henry's  hoilding  burnt  to  the  shell  it  now  presents, 
aad  in  short,  every  species  of  destruction  adopted 
which  tyranny  and  brutfility  could  suggest.  On  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  Palatinate,  reaching  tl^  French  capital, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  pride  of  modern  chivalry, 
and  model  of  every  gallant,  ordered  a  public  Te 
Deum  in  the  principal  churches,  and  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  with  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg,  with 
the  inscription,  Rex  dixit,  et  factum  eat, — (The  king 
said  it^  and  il  was  done.) — General  Heydersdorf, 
whose  cowardice  or  treachery  had  involved  such  sad 
consequences.  Was  samtnoned  by  his  countrymen 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  Emperor,  however,  granted  him  his  life,  but 
banished  him  firom  the  Austrian  and  Suabian  circle, 
beyond  the  barriers  of  which  he  was  transported  in 
a  butcher's  cart,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  In 
169/,  peace  was  signed  at  Ryswick,  and  the  Palatinate 
again  began  to  raise  her  fallen  head;  the  town 
emerged  from  its  ashes,  the  various  public  buildings 
commenced  erecting,  and  the  University,  which  had 
existed  but  as  an  empty  name  around  the  ruins  of  its 
schools,  at  the  beginning  of  1700,  once  more  became 
the  resort  of  the  youth  of  Germany 

John  William  was  succeeded,  1716,  by  his  brother 
Charles  Philip,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  directed  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
the  castle;  and  financial  records  which  still  exist, 
show  that  much  was  laid  out  in  repairing  the 
damages  of  this  ancient  palace.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  necessary  preliminaries,  this  elector  entertained 
magnificent  plans  for  its  further  embellishment  and 
increase,  which,  had  they  been  prosecuted,  would 
have  doubtless  preserved  it  to  this  day,  as  the 
proudest  of  royal  residences.  But  a  fatality  seemed 
to  attend  all  efforts  for  its  re-instatement,  and  those 
naturally  most  interested  in  its  preservation,  proved 
its  greatest  enemies.  Among  the  improvements  pro- 
jected for  the  town,  it  waa  proposed  to  fit  up  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (which  then,  and  to  this 
day,  by  means  of  a  trumpery  partition- wall,  serves  for 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  services,)  entirely  for 
the  former  worship  1  the  Elector  promising  to  erect 
ia  its  stead  a  new  church  for  the  Reformed  portion 
of  the  community.  This,  however,  necessitating  a 
trifling  alteration  in  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  and 
interfering  with  some  old  German  dogmas,  the  Bur- 
ghers made  every  opposition,  and  Charles  Philip,  in 
a  fit  of  disgust,  removed  his  residence  to  Manheim, 
and  employed  the  enormous  sums  appointed  for 
H3idelberg,  in  the  erectioii  of  a  palace,  and  in 
making  extensive  additiona  to  that  city.  Too  late 
did  the  citizens  repent  their  shortsighted  obstinacy; 
tlie  workmen  were  withdrawn  from  the  castle,  and 
n.uch  traffic  from  their  town;  and  the  sohtude  of  the 
ruined  walls  was  alone  interrupted  by  the  water-cart^ 


which  daily  feii^had  its  load  trt^m  th«  royal  ibnntains 
for  the  court  at  Manheim. 

Charles  Philip,  dying  the  31st  of  December,  1742, 
Charles  Tiiaodore,  of  the  house  of  Sulzbach,  under- 
took the  government,  the  1st  of  January,  1743. 
Twenty  years  elapsed  before  this  Elector  visited  the 
crumbling  halls  of  his  predecessors,  wheti,  charmed 
with  its  regal  grandeur  and  romantic  beauty,  he 
determined  to  repair  a  portion  for  a  temporal  resi- 
dence. Again,  though  from  a  different  quarter,  were 
the  plans  of  restoration  frustrated ;  that  very  night 
a  thunder  storm  broke  over  the  ruins,  and  a  flash 
of  lightning  taking  effect,  reduced  the  castle  to  the 
state  wherein  we  now  see  it. 

On  Charles'  Theodore's  death,  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia assumed  the  Palatinate;  but  under  the  division 
of  Europe  by  that  arch  king-maker  and  denoser. 
Napoleon,  it  was  allotted  to  Charles  Frederic,  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  then  a  man  of  seventy- two,  who 
directed  that  every  care  should  be  bestowed  in  pre- 
serving the  beautiful  ruins,  and  appointed  the  laying 
out  of  the  gardens  in  the  style  they  now  present.  Ia 
1811,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles^ 
who  dying  in  1832,  his  eldest  son,  Leopold,  a  prince 
of  the  highest  worth,  was  unanimously  declared  Suc- 
cessor. The  charge  of  preserving  the  castle  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Heidelberg  corporation,  who,  al- 
though doubtless  worthy  citizens  and  excellent  mem- 
bers of  society,  were  the  last  men  fitted  for  such  a  trust. 
Big  with  self-importance,  and  guided  neither  by  love  of 
antiquity,  or  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  they  have  con*« 
tinned  year  by  year  officiously  picking  at  the  castle, 
endeavouring  to  make  old  new,  and  crooked  straight, 
till  much  that  had  survived  the  violence  of  its  foes, 
has  fallen  before  the  scarcelv  less  destructive  civilities 
of  its  friends.  Such  was  the  extent  of  the  subter 
ranean  cellars,  groined  passages,  chambers  and  dun- 
geons, that  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  the  castle 
occupied  most  space  above  or  below  ground.  The 
writer  had  personally  explored  this  portion,  and 
regretted  the  destruction  of  some  of  its  most  inte- 
resting compartments  J — now,  by  a  late  corporation 
edict,  all  the  entrances  to  this  lower  world  have  been 
beaten  down  or  filled  up,  and  thus  it  will  probably 
remain,  till  the  plough  of  some  future  generation 
again  lay  it  open  to  the  light  of  day.  Further,  the 
gorgeous  pillars,  and  architectural  ornaments  inter- 
spersed in  the  building,  and  especially  in  the  suite  of 
apartments  called  the  Knights*  Hall,  have  been  sawn 
in  pieces,  and  used  for  different  purposes,  and  many 
a  wooden  bench  in  the  surrounding  gardens,  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  capital,  whose  exquisite  elegance 
reminds  us,  that  its  form  was  dictated  by  the  taste  of 
a  Raphael. 

Nevertheless,  Heidelberg  Castle  still  offers,  and 
must  for  centuries  offer,  a  powerful  attraction  to  all 
true  lovers  of  antiquity  and  beauty,  and  among  the 
thousands  who  yearly  throng  through  its  empty 
portals,  not  a  few  imbibe  an  impression  of  symmetry, 
strength,  gorgeousness^  and  graadeur,  which  can 
never  be  effaced. 


Hs  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  and 
necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  what 
ever  he  may  know  besides. — Tillotson. 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the  reward 
of  labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of  roiud 
to  persevere  in  the  habits  of  industry,  without  the  pleasure 
of  perceiving  those  advantages  which,  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  whiUt  (hey  make  hourly  approaches  to  iheir  point, 
yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  obser\'ation.— Sxa 
Joshua.  RsYriOLDS. 
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Tax  BONDASB  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  EgTPT. 

The  interval  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the 
birth  of  Hoses,  was  marked  by  an  important  change 
in  the  coDstitation  of  the  Egyptian  government,  con- 
cerning which  our  authentic  information  is  remarkably 
indirect  and  scanty.  Several  very  able  writers  have 
laboured  with  more  or  leas  snecesa  to  elucidate  this 
very  obscure  period,  and  the  following  snmmuy  will 
be  found  consistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  the 
i^yptian  monuments,  and  the  fragments  of  Manetho 
preserved  by  Josephns, 

After  the  Israelites  had  settled  in  Goshen,  they 
were  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  A  singular  record  of 
these  wars  is  preserved  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
where  we  find  enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim, 
"  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shnthelah  his  son,  and  £zer  and 
Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  that  were  bom  in  that 
land  slew,  because  they  came  down  to  take  away 
their  cattle."  (1  Chron,vii.21.)  From  this  interesting 
passage  we  obtain  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Goshen,  previous  to  their  being 
reduced  into  slavery,  which  we  find  nowhere  else 
recorded.  We  find  that  they  loyally  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  the  land 
of  Goshen,  namely,  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
eastern  nomades ;  they  not  only  did  so,  but  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemies'  country,  and  swept  the 
plains  of  Palestine  even  to  the  distant  city  of  Gath. 

The  bow  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  so  represented  on  the  monnmente.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Egyptians  drew  the  bow 


to  the  ear,  not  to  the  breast  as  was  nanal  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  conseqijently,  tbdr  bows  were 


more  powerful,  and  their  arrows  better  aimed  than 
those  of  other  nations.     It  may  be  added  that  the 
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Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  appear  to 
have  neglected  archery,  for  we  read  that,  immediately 
after  his  accession,  David  "  bade  them  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  the  use  of  the  bow. "  (  2  Samnel  i.  1 7.) 
From  the  brief  narrative  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
it  seems  that  the  Hebrews  in  Goshen  enjoyed  a  quali- 
fied independence  ;  they  made  wars  upon  their  own 
■cconnt,  and  retained  all  their  pastoral  nsages.  In 
lome  of  their  expeditions  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
perhaps  subjected  to  very  severe  reprisab. 

Manetho  now  becomes  our  sole  ^uide  ;  he  informs 
Tis  in  substance,  that  a  nomade  race,  settled  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  invited  the  Hyksoa, 
who  had  been  anciently  overcome  and  expelled,  to 
return  into  Egypt,  and  that  these  barbarians  obeyed 
the  Emmons,  sabdued  Lower  Egypt,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  Many  circumstances  recorded 
in  Scripture,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
tyrannized  so  cmelly  over  the  Egyptians,  belonged  to 
this  intrusive  dynasty  of  the  Hyksos  ;  he  is  described 
as  "  a  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  consequently,  he 
must  have  been  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
benefits  which  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  enlight- 
ened administration  of  that  patriarch,  for  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  any  native  Egyptian  could  have  been 
i^ofant  of  those  circnmstances.  This  Pharaoh  also 
assert),  "  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more 
ind  mightier  than  we  ;"  which  is  scarcely  credible  if 
it  be  nnderstood  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Egyptian 
natioD,  bnt  it  is  very  possible,  nay  very  probable,  that 
the  MTige  race  of  conquerors  may  have  been  inferior 
in  QDmber  to  the  smallest  division  of  the  races  which 
iobibited  Egypt.  At  this  very  hour,  the  Turks  are 
the  least  nnmerons  part  of  the  Turkish  population, 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  they  consequently  regard 
■II  the  other  races  subject  to  the  Sultan,  is  the  greatest 
ohtticle  to  the  regeneration  of  their  empire.  Finally, 
one  of  the  tasks  which  this  monarch  imposed  on  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  erection  of  treasure  cities,  that  is, 
fortresses  to  secure  the  plunder  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  native  Egyptians.  When  Joseph,  under  a 
satire  Pharaoh,  bad  received  all  the  money  of  Egypt 
b  exchange  for  com,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was 
compelled  to  erect  any  fortresses  for  its  security; 
snch  a  precantioa  was  necessary  only  under  the  iron 
mte  of  a  barbarous  foreigner  and  conqueror. 


The  tyranny  of  Pharaoh  commenced  by  his  setting 
"  task-masters"  over  the  Israelites,  "  to  afflict  them 
with  their  burdens."  We  find  many  representations 
of  these  cruel  task-masters  on  the  monuments  ;  they 
are  armed  with  formidable  whips. 

"  The  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
serve  with  rigour,  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
manner  of  service  i»  the  field;  alt  their  service 
wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour," 
(Exod.  i.  13,  14).  The  manufacture  of  bricks  was 
BO  very  toilsome  and  painful  an  employment,  that  it 
was  nsually  the  work  of  slaves  and  captives.  Among 
the  monumental  paintings,  we  find  representations  or 
different  races  of  people  employed  in  this  degrading 
labour.  Some  of  them  being  bearded,  and  otherwise 
pourtrayed  with  characteristics  strikingly  diETereot 
from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Jews  are  meant,  and  such  paintings  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  historical  records  of  the  state 
of  bondage  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  These 
representations,  too,  are  the  more  worthy  of  note, 
because,  we  see  some  native  Egyptians,  also  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  same  toil,  whence  the  picture 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  memorial  of  a  time, 
when  both  the  Israelites  and  the  native  Egyptians 
were  forced  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror, just  as  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Fellahs  of 
modem  times  were  equally  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turks. 

The  clay  before  being  wrought  was  tempered  with 
water,  and  broken  into  small  particles  by  an  instm- 
meat  resembling  the  hand-plough,  described  in  a 
former  article  of  this  series.  This  process  was 
equally  painful  and  unwholesome  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Egypt,  where  the  moist  exhalations  from 
humid  clay  have  always  been  found  very  deleterious. 

When  the  clay  was  properly  tempered,  it  was 
moulded  in  a  shape,  as  is  stiii  the  practice  in  the 
modern  manufacture  of  bricks.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  remarking,  how  very  similar  the 
processes  of  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  are  to  those  which  we  see 
every  day  around  ns.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  burned  their  bricks,  though,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  they  were  acquainted  wiUi  the  use  of 
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kilns,  lliey  preferred  drying  them  in  the  sun,  a 
custom  not  wholly  disused  in  Britain,  though  the 
lower  temperature  of  our  climate  renders  it  far  less 
efficacious  than  in  Egypt.  The  piling  of  the  bricks, 
and  the  mode  of  their  U'ansport^  are  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engravings. 


A  VISIT  TO 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  INDIGENT  BLIND, 

IN  ST.  OKOROlS*B  FIELDS,  SVHRBY. 

It  is  an  old  and  common  remai^k,  that  places  and 
objects  of  interest  which  we  have  constant  opportu* 
nities  of  visiting,  frequently  remain  unseen,  and  are, 
therefore,  unknown  to  us,  except  from  the  reports  of 
others.  It  is  equally  true,  that  in  order  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  many  of  the  admirable  institutions 
with  which  this  country  abounds,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  them.  The  quantity 
of  accurate  information  which  is  thus  derived  from 
the  fountain-head,  cannot  but  be  improving  to  the 
mind  -,  nor  does  it  fail  to  increase  the  materials  for 
profitable  and  engaging  conversation.  But  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  own,  that  a  far  better  result  is,  or 
ought  to  be  produced,  by  such  scenes  as  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  describe.  The  heart  is  touched  :  every 
benevolent  feeling  is  called  into  play :  with  pity  for 
the  distressed  is  mingled  the  joy  at  witnessing  the 
mitigation  of  their  sorrows  :  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
arises  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  several  com- 
pensations He  has  granted  in  special  cases  of  infir- 
mity, as  well  as  for  our  own  positive  blessings  :  and, 
above  all,  the  effect  on  the  kind  and  thoughtful  visiter 
will  be  a  desire  to  aid,  according  to  his  means,  in 
the  glorious  work  of  Christian  charity. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  survey 
I  have  just  made  of  the  School,  established  in  1799, 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of  the  Indigent 
Blind.  The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  teach  the 
inmates  a  trade,  by  which  they  may  be  qualified  to 
provide,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. Applicants  who  have  a  greater  degree  of 
sight  than  will  enable  them  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  cannot  be  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates 
for  admission.  Of  the  description  of  persons  totally 
blind  there  are  now  sixty  males  and  sixty-two  females 
in  the  school,  some  of  whom  were  born  blind  ^  others, 
whose  claim  on  the  compassion  of  their  fellow- crea- 
tures is  stronger,  and  more  affecting,  from  their 
having  once  possessed  the  precious  gift  of  sight,  and 
lost  it  by  illness  or  accident. 

After  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  a  very  handsome  fabric,  calculated, 
when  finished,  to  accommodate  an  increased  number 
of  pupils,  I  entered  a  large  apartment  in  which  the 
males,  ranged  at  intervals  along  each  side,  were  busily 
occupied  in  making  baskets,  of  different  degrees  of 
texture,  large  hampers,  cradles,  &c.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  air  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  the  forms  as  well  as  the  faces  of  these 
persons  3  so  that  seeing  them  active  and  industrious 
over  their  respective  tasks,  one  might  easily  forget, 
for  a  time,  their  peculiar  privation.  The  predominant 
expression,  however,  in  their  physiognomy  is  repose, 
or  tranquillity  of  features,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
regular  habits,  and  freedom  from  a  variety  of  those 
disturbing  causes  which  necessarily  operate  upon  the 
many,  particularly  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  large 
and  crowded  city.  In  the  basket-room  I  noticed  only 
one  painful  instance  of  unfitness  for  even  the  easiest 
branch  of  work.    It  was  that  of  a  poor  youth,  whose 


brain  seemed  to  be  oppressed,  and  whose  mental  ray 
was  probably  dimmed,  if  not  sKtinguished,  by  the  same 
cause  that  had  produced  his  physical  blindness. 

I  next  proceeded  to  an  apartment  belonging  to  the 
Shoemakers,  some  of  whom  were  learning  their  craft 
from  superintendents  appointed  for  the  purpose  ^  while 
the  majority  showed  a  readiness  and  execution  which 
were  perfectly  astonishing.  A  strong  well-finished 
shoe  was  placed  in  my  hands,  which  L  thought  would 
have  served  any  gentleman's  foot  this  wet  wintry  day; 
while  the  smiling  artist,  whose  name.  If  I  remember 
right,  is  Wallenger^  had  the  fellow  to  it  on  his  lap, 
nearly  completed. 

The  impression  being  fresh  \upon  my  mind,  I 
now  venture,  at  the  haaard  of  wearying  some  of  my 
readers,  to  mention  the  Mat-room,  where  all  sorts  cf 
brown  and  white  rope  door^mats,  fine  bright  mats, 
bordered  with  coloured  worsted,  worsted  rugs  for 
hearths  and  carriages,  were  being  carried  on  in  such  a 
regular  and  business-like  style,  that  if,  for  a  moment, 
in  admiration  of  the  articles,  I  ceased  to  remember 
the  condition  of  those  who  wrought  them,  I  was 
instantly  reminded  of  this  truths — "  That  where  one 
sense  is  defective,  another  is  generally  more  perfect." 
So  delicate  is  the  touch  of  these  bUnd  persons,  and 
so  strikingly  do  they  illustrate  that  wonder,  to  which 
public  attention  has  recently  been  called  in  a  remark- 
able manner,-*-the  wonder  of  the  human  hand ! 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
female  part  of  this  excellent  Institution.  The  girls 
were  all  assembled  ia  a  large  airy  room,  and  employed 
in  knitting  stockings,  in  needle- work,  and  in  preparing 
household  linen,  and  linen  for  the  scholars.  A  few 
of  them  were  as  busy  as  bees,  in  platting  a  singularly- 
constructed  patent  sash-line,  clock  and  clothes-lines, 
on  a  machine  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind.  I  was 
informed,  that  since  the  first  manufacture  of  these 
different  kinds  of  line,  a  very  material  improvement 
has  taken  place,  and  that  the  sash-line,  thus  made, 
has  been  approved  by  eminent  builder*. 

From  a  review  of  this  slight  sketch  of  the  steady 
career  of  industry  within  these  walls,  the  reader  will 
learn  with  more  gratification  than  surprise,  th^X  the 
articles  made  in  the  year  1836  by  the  hands  of  the 
blind  persons,  were  sold  for  1 790/.  1 7#.  Gd. 

On  passing  through  a  gallery  to  the  room  in  which 
the  females  were  assembled,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  sound  of  sacred  music  growing  more  and  more 
clear ;  till,  on  entering,  I  distinguished  the  words  of 
the  149th  Psalm,  beginning,-*- 

0  praise  ye  the  Lord, 
Prepare  your  glad  veioel 

which  was  well  sung  by  the  blind  girls  in  the  midst 
of  their  work.  One  of  them, — who  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  my  benevolent  guide  as  a  very  good  girl, — 
afterwards,  on  being  requested,  threaded  her  needle 
much  more  easily,  as  I  told  her,  than  I  could  have 
done.  She  smiled,  and  modestly  answ^ed*  that  she 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  school.  Another 
young  woman,  whose  sight  had  been  destroyed,  about 
three  years  since,  by  the  shameful  heedlessness  of  a 
fellow-servant  in  firing  a  large  pistol  at  her,  uncon- 
scious of  its  being  loaded,  assured  me,  that  God  had 
been  very  good  to  her;  that  she  was  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  her  lot,  and  contented  in  the  station  which 
she  now  filled.  This  declaration  from  her  own  lips 
was  peculiarly  gratifying,  because  I  remembered  her 
forlorn  and  desponding  condition  at  about  the  time 
the  accident  occurred,  when  she  thought  she  never 
should  have  been  happy  again. 

I  was  now  shown  some  books,  printed  in  embossed 
types,  for  the  vsa  of  bUnd  penons,  «ii4  designed 
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to  be  read  by  the  toneh.  The  letters  in  the  lerefal 
specimens  were  of  rarioUs  character  j  but  of  all  the 
different  plans,  the  simplest  struck  me  as  the  best. 
This  was  Mr.  John  Alston's^  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Gl^gow  Asylum  for  the  Blindi  who  has  recently 
added  to  that  Institution  a  fount  of  types  and  a 
printing-press,  and  has  completed  the  whole  of  the 
Fciur  Qospels  in  relief,  in  two  large  quartb  volumes^ 
at  9^.  6d.  per  volume.  The  teaching  of  the  blind  to 
read  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  for 
,  9ome  time  past:  aUd Mt^.  Alstott*s  plan,  Which  consists 
in  using  the  cdmmon  Roman  capitals,  sharply-formed, 
lias  proved  the  inost  succMsrul  j  the  children,  If 
telerB|>ly  apt  scholars,  leamitig  it  in  a  very  short 
time.  Thus,  though  "  knowledge  is,  by  one  entrance, 
qtlite  lihut  out,**  they  are  instructed  in  the  inestimable 
truths  contained  in  the  wofd  of  Gon. 

Their  hatidd  cati  tnaA,  their  iingeitt  Itoce 

The  page  of  Truth  and  Love ; 
And  thiiB  they  Joyf^y  embrace 

The  meinge  from  above. 

The  most  aff^ting  part  of  the  visit,  however,  yet 
remained.    I  well  knew  the  taste  for  music  possessed 
by  blind  persons  generally  •  indeed  it  has  frequently 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  such  a  delightful 
resource  should  have    been    placed   so   completely 
within  their  reach.     •'  The  Hymn  of  five"  was  played 
and  sung  correctly,  and  with   considerable   feeling. 
After  a  short  pause,  one  of  the  girls  was  desired  to  recite 
that  beautiful  chapter  of  Isaiah,  beginning, — "  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea, 
come,  buy  ^ine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price."  As  soon  as  she  had  ended,  one  of  her  compa- 
nions repeated  with  just  emphasis,  and  in  a  pleasing 
tone  of  voice,  the  8th  chapter  of  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  and  certainly  two  portions  of  Scripture 
more  consolatory,  or  more  abounding  in  passages  of 
deep  and  universal  concern  to  all,  be  their  outward 
circumstances  what  they  may,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select.    The  18  th  verse  sounded  uncommonly  affect- 
ing : — "  For   I   reckon  that  the  sufferings   of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us^'     All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  female  pupils,  as  I  was  informed,  know  the 
Psalms,   (the  prose  version,  used  in  our  Liturgy,) 
throughout,  and  some  can  repeat  any  part  of  the 
Four  Gospels.     Listening  to  the  inspired  passages, 
my  mind  stretched    onward  to   the  period,   when 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortidity,  and  to 
that  city  which  hath  "  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  ftaoon  to  shihe  in  it  3  for  the  glory  of  God 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  Is  the  light  thereof  3 
for  there  shall  be  no  night  there."     tn  that  perfect 
day,  thought  I,  shall  not  this  desolate  being,  who 
walks  by  faith  now,  be  gifted  With  a  clear  view  of 
the  Divine  roAjesty^   whilst  many  6f  those,  who, 
humanly  speaking,  are  walking  by  sight,  and  whose 
inward  gaze  of  a  future  world  is  dimmed  and  uncer- 
tain, shaU  be  pronounced  blind?     Yes;    although, 
independently  of  Iheir  privatiotls,  these  sad  objects 
doubtless  have  their  trials  -,  yet,  removed  as  they  are 
from  the  temptations  of  a  densely  •peopled  and  vicious 
metropolis,  brought  up    in  regular  habits,   taught 
to  read  and  to  pray,  they  possess  privileges,  they 
enjoy  advantages,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  calculate.     With  such  reflections,  I  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the    following  lines   composed  by  one, 
who,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  formerly  an  inmate  of 
the  School,  and  addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution.    I  never  can  forget  "  the  deep,  the  low,  the 
pleadhig  tone,"  in  which  they  were  recited.     And 
with  theye  I  shdl  conclude  tny  narrative. 


FioM  Chaos  tprsftg  the  teemlo^  Earihi 

At  the  Divine  oommands 
And  the  untiring  8ea  had  birth, 

'Neath  the  Almighty  hand. 
But  darkness  lowered  upon  the  deep  : 
Creation*s  first,  long,  silent  sleep 

Still  hid  the  trorld  ia  night  • 
Till,  with  a  vdce  that  pealed  thr<nigh  ftpaoe^ 
From  Uis  most  high  and  holy  place, 

God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light" 

"  And  there  was  light  I**  and  with  it  grew 

The  glory  of  the  day  i 
The  vast,  the  wonderful,  the  new. 

Were  seen  hencath  its  ray. 
Not  hidden  was  the  meanest  root, 
The  lowliest  flower,  the  humblest  fhilt, 

All  burst  upon  the  sight : 
For  unto  each,  oa  if  to  prove 
His  universal  care  and  love, 

The  Lord  had  yielded  light. 

Praise  be  to  God !  another  ray, 

Not  less  divinely  given, 
Points,  through  his  blessed  Son,  the  way 

To  happiness  and  heaven. 
And  thus  your  boundless  charities 
Have  spread  before  our  sightless  eyes, 

Loclced  in  eternal  niglit, 
That  holier  radiance,  mild  and  pure. 
Which  makes  oui*  souls  salvation  surs,-^ 

The  glorious  Gospel  h'ght ! 

We  cannot  thank  you  as  we  ought, 

But  were  our  hearts  laid  bare, 
You*d  see  each  fond  and  grateful  thought 

Pour'd  out  in  silent  prayer. 
And  when  we  meet  before  the  throne 
Of  Him  to  whom  all  deeds  are  known, 

How  riiall  we  hail  the  sight 
Of  the  pure  gloty,  that  will  bind 
The  brows  of  those,  who  taught  the  blind 

To  seek  the  living  light  I 
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AMUSEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE. 
No.  V. 
ARITHMETIC.— Part  2. 

Wfi  all  know  that  if  a  cipher  be  added  to  any  number 
of  figures,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  multi- 
plied by  10 :  if  two  ciphers  be  added,  the  same  as  if 
multiplied  by  100.  On  the  same  principle,  to  multi- 
ply by  11,  place  a  cipher  at  the  end  of  the  number 
to  be  multiplied,  and  the  original  number  itself  imme- 
diately nnder ;  then  add  them  together,  and  the  an- 
swer is  obtained.  For  example,  to  multiply  368,426 
by  U,  do  thus — 

3684260  368426 

368426      or  thus,        368426 

4052686  4052686 

—  — • — • 

Numbers  which  increase  by  what  is  termed  arith- 
metical progression,  for  instance,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  each 
succeeding  term  increasing  by  2  j  or  2,  5,  8,  11,  14, 
in  which  the  terms  increase  by  3,  or  any  other  num- 
ber, possess  some  curioxis  properties. 

In  every  arithmetical  progression,  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  last  terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  second  and 
last  but  one,  and  to  that  of  the  third  and  last  but 
two,  &c.  5  or  to  the  sum  of  the  two  middle  terms,  when 
the  number  of  terms  is  even;  or  to  double  that  of 
the  middle  term  when  the  number  of  terms  is  odd. 
For  instance,  if  the  number  of  terms  are  even,  as 

1,4,7,10,13,16, 
16  and  1  are  equal  to  17,  and  the  two  middle  terms,  7 
and  1 0,  are  also  equal  to  1 7 :  if  the  series  is  uneven,  as 

1,4,7,  10,  13,  16,  19, 
1 9  and  1   are  equal  to  20,  and  twice  1 0,  the  mMdle 
term,  produces  the  same  amount.   In  the  last  series  the 
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natnber  of  terms  is  7,  and  the  difference  3  ;  the  7th 
term  is,  coosequently,  eqaal  to  the  first  with  the  addi- 
tion of  6  times  S,  or  equal  to  19.  This  property 
enables  the  scholar  to  obtain  the  amount  of  any  term 
in  the  series,  at  any  distance  from  the  first,  by  a  very 
simple  proceeding.  By  this  last  property,  we  are  en- 
abled to  show  in  what  manner  the  sum  of  all  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetical  progression  can  readily  be  found, 
for  as  the  first  and  last  terms  make  the  same  sum  as 
the  second  and  last  but  one,  and  as  the  third  and  last 
but  two,  &c.,  it  thence  follows,  that  the  whole  progres- 
sion contains  as  many  times  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
last  as  there  are  pairs  of  such  terms.  The  number  of 
pairs  is,  of  course,  equal  to  half  the  number  of  terms, 
and  consequently,  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  term,  multiplied  by 
half  the  number  of  terms. 

Let  us  put  the  familiar  instance  of  the  man  who 
picked  up  a  hundred  stones,  one  by  one,  placed  in  a 
straight  line  at  one  yard  distance  from  each  other, 
returning  to  a  basket  placed  at  a  yard  distance  also 
from  the  first  stone,  one  hundred  times. 

It  is  evident,  that  to  pick  up  the  first  stone,  and  put 
it  into  the  basket,  the  person  must  walk  two  yards,  one 
in  going,  and  one  in  returning;  that  for  the  second  he 
must  walk  four  yards,  and  so  on,  increasing  by  two  as 
far  as  the  hundredth,  which  will  oblige  him  to  walk 
two  hundred  yards,  one  hundred  in  going,  and  one 
hundred  in  returning. 

It  may  easily  be  perceived  also,  that  these  numbers 
form  an  arithmetical  progression,  in  which  the  number 
of  terms  is  100,  the  first  term  2,  and  the  last  200 ; 
by  the  rule  already  noticed,  the  number  of  yards  he 
has  walked  is  easily  ascertained. 

Yards. 

2     distance  walked  for  first  stone. 
200     distance  walked  for  one  hundredth  stone. 


202     sum  of  the  first  and  last  term. 

half  the  whole  number  of  terms,  or  the 
number  of  pairs  of  terms. 
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10,100  yards. 

The  distance  walked,  therefore,  is  equal  to  10,100 
yards,  or  nearly  five  miles  and  three  quarters. 

Under  the  head  of  Combination  and  Permutation,  in 
our  books  of  arithmetic,  we  have  rules  given,  by 
which  the  number  of  diflferent  arrangements  which 
can  occur  in  the  order  of  placing  a  certain  number  of 
counters  can  be  ascertained.  By  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  these  operations  can  be  much  shortened, 
provided  the  number  does  not  exceed  9. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Suppose  it  is  required  to  know  how  many  ways  7 
counters  can  be  arranged  3  and  3.  Look  to  the  perpen- 
dicular band  of  figures  in  the  table,  the  number  at  the 
head  of  which>  is  equal  to  one  more  than  the  number 
of  counters  to  be  combined ;  in  this  case,  it  will  be  the 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5   6 

7   8 

8 

1 

3 

6 

10 

15 

21 

28 

36 

1 

4 

10 

20 

^35 

56 

84 

h 

5 

15  I  35 

70 

126 

1 

6 

21 

56 

126 

1 

7 

28 

84 

1   8  |36 

1 

9 

1 

eighth  column,  seven  being  the  number  of  coutften, 
Then  seek  for  the  horizontal  column  of  figures*  whose 
distinguishing  number  is  one  more  than  the  vnmber 
of  counters  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  which  in  this 
instance  is  3,  the  column,  therefore,  is  numbered  4 ; 
by  curying  the  finger  along  these  columns,  until  you 
come  to  their  point  of  intersection  at  a,  we  find  the 
number  35,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  seven 
counters  can  be  arranged  by  threes. 

Two  persons  agree  to  choose,  alternately,  any 
number  less  than  11,  and  to  add  these  numbers 
together  until  they  shall  make  100 ;  by  what  roeam 
can  one  of  them  infallibly  attain  to  that  num* 
her  before  the  other  ? 

To  eflfect  this,  subtract  1 1  from  100,  the  num- 
ber to  be  reached,  as  many  times  as  possible ; 
this  will  give  the  remainders, — S9,  78,  67,  56, 
45,  34,  23,  12,  1.  By  a  knowledge  of  these 
numbers,  the  party  who  writes  down  the  first 
number  is  certain  of  reaching  100  first,  if  he 
can  count  any  one  of  these  numbers.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  person  who 
knows  the  game,  takes  1  for  his  first  number ; 
it  is  evident  that  his  adversary,  as  he  roust 
count  less  than  11,  can,  at  most,  reach  11,  by 
adding  10  to  it,  the  first  will  then  take.  1,  which 
will  make  12;  if  the  second  takes  8,  which 
will  make  20,  the  first  will  take  3,  which  will 
make  23  -,  and,  proceeding  in  this  manner,  he 
will  reach  successively  34,  45,  56,  67,  78,  89} 
when  he  attains  the  last  number,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  second  player  to  prevent  the 
first  reaching  100  before  himself. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  both  parties  understaDd 
the  game,  he  who  begins  must  inevitably  wio. 

If  a  piece  of  square  pasteboard  is  divided  into 
nine  cells,  how  can  the  following  numbers  of  counters 
be  placed  in  the  outer  cells  of  the  square,  as  that 
they  all  be  placed,  and  yet  there  shall,  in  every 
case,  be  nine  counters,  and  no  more,  in  each  outer 
row  of  three  cells  ?  The  numbers  of  counters  are 
18,  20,  24,  28,  32,  36.  The  following  tables  resolve 
this  problem,  and  require  no  explanation. 
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Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  but  to  weigh  and  coi> 
sider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be 
read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Reading  maketh  a  fiiU  man,  conference  a  ready 
man,  and  writmg  an  exact  man. — ^Lord  Bacon. 

He  that  wants  good  sense  is  unhappy  in  having  learning, 
for  he  has  thereby  only  more  ways  of  exposing  himself; 
and  he  that  has  sense  knows  that  learning  is  not  know- 
ledge, but  rather  the  art  of  using  it^^The  Toiler, 
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A*d  kiww  no  Horth  but  wben  the  polc-Mu  ib 
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iBt  contMBptetiv*  mind  u  nippliad  with  matter  for  moiftl, 
ui  tien  (nUime  leBsotioD,  in  Tiewing  man  '    " 
BUnnl  tUtB,  weak,   lavage,   and  untutored , 
tkini  of  inimaU  conalituting  hii  food,  wbich  are 
villi  (oil  and  difficulty ;  inhabiting  a  rude  hut, 
laed  vilbin   the  narrow   range  or  so    island  girt'  by  the 
oetta,  which  to  him  i>  interminable;   knowing  no  other 
liod  Ihan  that  on  which  he  dwells,  and  never  daring  to 
lose  light  of  that  land,  id  the  ft«il  bark  in  i*hich  he 
1BOTM  along  hu  native  coast    Then  if,  by  a  rapid  tnnti- 
tton.  n  bebidd  nan  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  as  he 
I"  it,  bocna  along  by — 

The  bexTeu-candnclcd  prow 

or  Naiifalion  bold,  that  fearloH  braiei 

The  buTDini  line,  or  darei  tbs  wintrr  pale, 
n  f«el  the  force  of  the  olt-repeated  truiim,  that  man  is  a 
pnitmuve  b«ing.  Thus,  it  will  furnish  inatmction  to  the 
rnder,  if  we  en&avour  to  fill  up  the  long  intenal  between 
■b«w  two  conditions,  in  which  we  find  man  acting  his  part 
w  a  DMmber  of  the  human  femily,  by  tracing  the  progress 
of  Navigation  ^m  the  rude  rait,  or  ill'Constnicted  canoe, 
thnagh  the  variona  stages  of  addition  and  improvement, 
nntn  ve  reach  that  triomphant  monument  of  human  skill, — 
a  sliipof  the  line*.  An  improvemeut,  bo  vast,  is  of  course 
°nl)  one  of  the  results  of  tne  advancement  of  nations  in 
ihi!  Kale  of  civilization  ;  and  this  advancement  is  accu- 
ntelyte«led  by  tUir  oollUeral  pn^reu  in  literature,  art, 
and  Kieoce.  Ai  the  first  ministers  to  the  reflentine  tastes 
«[  iti  memben,  so  the  two  latter  supply  their  actual  wants 
uid  iDcreaiing  desires;  and  there  nave  been  found,  at  all 
titDea,  penons  ready  to  devote  their  enei^ies  to  carry  oat 
tlxiie  aubjeots,  which  a  few  fortunate  and  gilded  individuals 
!taTe  invented,  or  improved.  But  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind does  not  the  less  fiirther  the  progress  of  civilization, 
tiioBgh  all  do  not  invent  nor  improve :  tbey  serve  as  the 
poaar  fiir  eurriog  on  the  work,  wbioh  is  contrived  and 


begun  by  that  limited  number  of  great  mindst  on  which 
Nature  baa  poured  down  her  choicer  gifts. 

While  tbiu  laborioiu  crowdi 
Piv  the  tough  oar,  Philoaophv  directs 

Thamlingfielm. 

In  the  present  end  succeeding  papers  it  b  our  pnrpoM, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  progress  of  Navigation  from  its  earliest 
principles  and  practice,  to  its  present  comparatively  perfect 
condition ;   and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  found  convement  to 
adopt  the  following  arrangement,  and  treat — 
1st.  Of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 
;      2nd.  Of  the  Navigation  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I      3rd.  Of  Modem  Navigation. 

I  The  flnt  division  will  comprehend,  aa  to  time,  all  tha 
period  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  downfall 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  a  space  of  about  4S00  years. 

:    OM  THE  BrOIKENTS  OF  HA7I0ATI0N,  TO  THE  FOttU^TIOK 
j  OF  JHE  BOAT. 

j  Wbbn  speaking  of  Navigation  in  the  earliest  stages  ot  the 
world,  the  idea  of  the  ark,  used  by  Noah  and  his  family, 
will  readily  enter  into  the  minds  of  our  readers.  But  we 
cannot  consider  the  ibrmation  and  use  of  the  ark,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  of  the  world,  as  a  commencenieTit  or 
link  in  the  chain  of  nautical  Invention.  The  entire  direc- 
tion and  means  for  accomplishitig  this  stupendous  work, 
afforded  by  God,  to  effect  a  saving  purpose  in  Ihe 
t  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  human  race; 
I  the  power  and  skill  of  man  would  have  been,  in  those 
times  at  least,  impotent  to  withstand  or  elude  the  watery 
havoc  of  Nature.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  notice  the 
absence  Arom  the  ark  of  any  means,  or  of  any  necessity,  for 
its  occupants  naiiigaling  it  from  one  place  to  another; 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  make  it  belong  to  our 
present  subject.  No  intention  of  this  sort  is  alluded  to ; 
the  ark  being  merely  a  vast  shelter  rendered  capable  of 
floating  on  the  water.  For  these  two  reasons,  therefore, 
we  conclude  against  assigning  to  this  event  in  the  sacred 
history,  a  place  in  this  treatise. 

We  come,  then,  to  regard  the  ocean  as  a  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Almighty  power  for  Hi*  own  wise  pur- 
poses; a4>mong  the  crmtiirM,  which  have  been  committed 
to  the  use  of  man ;  beneficial  in  various  ways,  which  it  is 
not  our  province  to  consider  here,  but  only  as  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  great  high-way  for  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
pre-eminent  among  which,  and  may  it  ever  be,  is  our  own 
country.  Our  subject  takes  not  in  its  view  a  supernatural 
state  of  the  floods  of  the  ocean,  but  that,  wherein  there  is 
"set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  paas  over;  that  tbey  torn 
not  again  to  cover  the  earth'."  We  contemn,  therefore, 
the  Ifuailing  lament  of  the  heathen  poet,  Horace,  who  thus 
dolivers  himself: — 

Jove  has  the  rcalini  of  earth  in  vain 

Divided  by  the  uahabilable  main. 

If  shipi  profane,  with  fearleu  pride, 

Bound  0  er  the  inviolable  tide. 

We  see  bow  ill-timed  is  this  awe  of  the  sea,  when  we 
remember  as  readers  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  that  it  is 
written,—"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters ;  These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep  t :"  and,  when  we  call  to  mind, 
that,  by  means  of  ships,  this  Inspired  Volume  was  brought 
to  us,  and  has  been  carried  out  again  to  all  parts  of  tlw 
habitable  earth. 

In  the  youthful  condition  of  the  world,  and  wben  all  waa 
new  and  untried,  the  innate  love  of  esploring  that  which 
bad  not  yet  been  seen,  gradually  extended  the  locaUty  of 
the  human  race.  Brooks,  and  such  like  streams,  were  soon 
forded,  when  new  pastures,  the  impulse  of  bunting,  and  Uw 
•  PsaliP  nv.  9.  t  Psalm  crU.  13,04, 
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-de«r«  of  iioT«1tf,  prompted  k  chuiget  ^o^  *  mode  of 
orauing  the  deeper  streamt  vti  toon  lugge^ted  to  the 
cA«ervKtiaa  of  tfae  tavege,  whote  poDditlon  leeiui,  by  the 
testimony  of  Homei,  to  have  been  >t  ita  lowest  pilch,  when 
in  i){nonDce  of  any  means  whatever,  for  crossing  the  water, 
which,  thouRh  seeming,  at  first  sight,  to  bar  intercourse, 
does,  in  reality,  promote  it.  The  buoyancy  of  wood  in  the 
water  is  the  germ  of  all  his  subsequent  proceedings.  Acci- 
dent shows  him  that  wood  invariably  tloali;  and  on  the 
fatten  trunk  of  a  tree  he  Tonturei,  beyond  his  own  depth, 
away  from  the  land.  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out, 
for  a  more  convenient  position  of  the  bodjr,  (an  idea  derived, 
we  are  told,  from  a  iplit  reed,  seen  floating  on  the  water,) 
forms  the  canoe,  which  it  usually  found  among  the  most 
uncivilized  of  the  human  species.  From  this  rude  begin- 
ning  to  the  noble  vessels  of  our  day,  how  great  the  interval 
of  time,  how  slow  the  paoe  of  improvement,  and  how  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  any  permanent  and  comprehensive 
effect,  the  application  of  elements,  which  teemed  at  one 
time  out  of  tne  reach  and  cognizance  of  man. 


THE  SATURDAY  KAGAZINE. 


Wb  seem  to  leam  from  contemplating  the  fltst  material* 
of  antiquity,  that  man  derived,  from  the  natural  objects 
which  surrounded  him,  a  notion  of  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
thini;s  which  conduce  to  his  benefit.  The  pitcher- Ho wer, 
{NepenlheM  dulillalona,)'  presented  to  him  a  graceful  and 
convenient  form  for  his  cupe  and  vasea ;  the  leaf-eovered 
grottoes  infused  into  him  the  idea  of  arranging  his  archi- 
tectural principles  on  the  patterns  of  nature;  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  flnny  tribe  developed  the  secret  of  directing 
his  path  on  the  water  with  nearly  the  same  ease  at  on  land; 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  hollowed  out,  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
navigator,  accorda  with  the  body  of  the  fish ;  the  forepart 
of  tins  trunk,  when  sharpened  off  to  an  edge,  in  order  to 
eleave  the  waten  the  more  easily,  Is  assimilated  to  the  bead 
of  the  animal,  while  the  forcible  motion  of  its  tail  shadows 
out  the  rudder,  which,  by  its  lateral  movements,  serves  the 
purpose  of  steering  the  boat,  as  the  tail  of  the  animal 
directs  the  motion  of  the  tUh,  This  step  in  Navigation  is 
completed  by  adopting  a  method  for  propelling  the  vessel 
onwards,  whidh  method  is  furnished  by  seeing  the  use  of 
the  flns  of  the  fish  in  forming  a  passage  through  the  waters. 
When  oars,  scuUi,  or  paddles  came  Into  operation  at  the 
instance  of  Atlai,  an  andent  Aftican  monarch,  the  boot 
wa*  essentially  complete. 

The  fore^ing  illustration  eondenaei  into  one  Tiew  the 
varioud  traditions,  which  have  been  handed  down  respecting 
the  first  decided  step  in  Navigation ;  for  it  matters  little 
from  what  other  quarter, — the  swan,  or  any  other  aquatic 
fowl,— the  suggestion  arises  to  the  human  mind,  so  it 
agree  with  the  beauty  of  nature  in  its  physical  utility. 

The  raft,  or  Hoor  of  wood,  formed  by  the  Ushing  together 
of  two  or  more  planks,  seems  to  have  been  en  early,  hi  it  is 
one  of  the  readiest  modes  for  passing  and  conveying  rough 
goods  along  upon  the  water.  In  time  of  shipwreck,  or 
for  any  temporary  purpose  of  transport,  its  facility  of  make 
recommends  it,  when  other  modes  fail.  Thus  Hannibal 
used  ratls  for  transporting  his  horses  and  elephants  acrocs 
the  Rhone.  The  Egyptians,  in  very  early  times,  used  the 
raft  on  the  Nile.  An  improved  sort  of  raft  was  found  in 
use  among  tiie  Peruvians,  tapered  at  the  prow,  in  order  to 

Ess   through  the   water  more   easily ;    the   planks   were 
ilened  together  with  leather  thongs,  by  the  unnoticed 
decay  of  which  the  bark  would  oftentimes  fall  to  pieces, 

*  Set  Saturian  Matatim,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  IfiS, 


and  itt  mariner  and  goods  disappear  under  the  WtMt, 
The  celebrated  timber-raft  which  float*  down  thv  Rhine  to 
Dort,  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  it 
onentimes  1000  feet  long,  and  80  or  90  feet  wide,  eoniist- 
ing  of  trees  fastened  together  with  iron  spikes  and  croii- 
limber, — a  floating  island  with  a  village  at  tbe  top.  and 
requiring  neatly  bOO  labourer!  to  manage  it  When  the 
rait  ia  broken  up  and  sold,  it  some^mes  fetches  a  sum  of 
£30.D00.  The  tame  practice  is  used  on  the  coast  rf 
Norway,  thereby  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  tand- 
carriage. 

On  a  board,  or  ahght  raft,  the  surf-swimmers  of  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pursue  their 
pastime.  They  swim  out  to  sea  on  this  raft  through  a 
violent  surf,  plunging  under  every  wave,  and  rising  beyond 
it.  In  returning  thev  are  earned  awlftly  on  the  top  of  a 
large  wave  mwards  the  shore,  when  they  steer  among  tbe 
rocks,  taking  care  not  to  lose  their  planks,  for  tucb  »  loss  it 
deemed  to  be  very  dis{;raoefuL 

Somewhat  auperior  in  oontrivanoa  and  efiStot  it  the  ron- 
■truction  of  the  pottery-floatt  of  Egypt.    Jars  and  varioas 


twig*  into  a  triangular  shape,  having  tbe  moutha  of  the 
vessels  upwards;  they  are  then  ooveredwith  bulrushes,  and, 
being  empty,  are  rowed  as  need  may  be,  and  steered  down 
the  Nile  to  Cairo,  where  tbe  raft  it  taken  apart  and  the 
articlet  are  told.  Soma  remarkt  on  these  earthenware  boils 
mw  be  found  in  Vol.  IX.,  p-  164,  of  tbit  work. 

It  appear*  that,  in  very  ancient  timea,  a  vomoI  wai  in 
use  on  tbe  Nile,  made  from  tbe  plank*  of  aoanthiii  wood. 
10  laid  together  as  to  lap  over  in  the  manner  of  tiling,  tnd 
hstened  with  wooden  pegs,  thV  tearot  being  tightened  vith 
leaves.  It  was  also  covered  over  with  flags  or  the  papyrus, 
and  properly  cemented,  to  keep  out  the  water.  In  procesi 
of  time  an  acanthus  matt  was  added,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  tail,  formed  of  papyru*  leaves.  Thit  was  the  case 
in  the  infancy  of  Motet,  and  to  luch  the  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes  in  the  lecond  verse  of  tbe  IBth  ebapter  (rfhit  book. 


In  ascending  the  Nile  tbe  vettel  waa  towed  along;  in  iti 
descent,  it  wai  steadied  against  the  effects  oftha  N.E.  windi 
by  a  hurdle  of  wood  let  down  from  the  prow. 

By  the  term  canoe  it  generally  meant  a  single  tree 
hollowed  out  boat-like,  propelled  onwarda  in  the  direction 
of  the  view  of  the  Indian,  who  urges  its  course  with  psd- 
dles,  which  are  worked  perpendicularly  in  the  water.  The 
Macedonians,  who  tew  tbe  native*  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Indut  paddling  in  their  canoet,  thought  they  were  digging 
the  water  with  spaile*.  Canoea  ata  of  variou*  lengtha,  tiom 
10  to  SO  feet. 

But  the  make  and  bnlld  of  all  the  early  naval  atniclure* 
depended  simply  upon  the  uia  they  were  put  to,  and  tbe 
means  at  band  for  their  formation.  We  have  from  Hero- 
dotus the  description  of  a  vettel  for  conveying  goods  down 
the  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  A  frame-work  of  willow  was 
covered  with  skint,  forming,  when  contplete,  a  sort  of  larM 
tub,  which  wa*  managed  by  two  men  with  long  polqs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  stem  or  tlern.  They  ware  of  various 
aiiei,  and  carried  an  ass  besides  the  merehaadiie;  the 
animal  was  employed  in  conveying  the  vessel  home  by 
land  when  taken  to  pieces,  at  the  downward  foree  of  the 
river's  current  prevented  them  from  sailing  up  the  stream. 
Major  Rennel  deechbet  Ihi*  vaisel  aa  being  ctill  in  use  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  under  the  name  of  Kd/ah, 
or  romd  vtnteL  Very  similar  to  thit  is  the  coracle, 
consisting  of  a  large  basket,  over  which  waa  stwtched  a 
horse's  hide.  This  was  found  among  the  ancient  Bittont 
when  the  Romans  tnvadad  the  island,  and  is  atiil  seen  in 
use  on  the  Severn,  and  among  the  people  of  South  Wales. 
Tbe  American  Indians  use  wooden-ribbed  vessels,  <:overed 
with  ikins,  which  vessels,  owing  to  their  lightness,  can  be 
carried  overland,  when  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  rapids 
and  waterfalls,  which  are  numerous  in  the  country.  The 
Greenlander'*  canoe  ie  covered  in  at  the  top  with  a  skin,  lO 
as  to  shut  up  the  lower  part  of  his  body  when  he  is  silting 
in  the  veuel;  tho  water  may  thus  be  kept  out  in  the 
roughest  teat. 

The  double  canoe  of  the  Society  Island*  it  an  ingoniout 
contrivance  for  affording  a  tafe  platform,  whereon  the 
warriors  may  wage  battle.  Two  canoet  being  placed  along- 
side of  each  other,  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  planks  are 
firmly  filed  aerass.  which  make  a  aUgs  sale  from  capsi- 
aing.  Tbe  wfa<de  is  so  contrived,  that  tlM  mwers  muy  work 
underneath  this  floor,  while  the  soldiers  engage  in  battle 
above. 
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Tha  pMu  <tf  tba  Lkdrone  Iiland*  pmant  ttnother  form 
of  tha  cano«.  tha  penuliftr  qualitjr  of  which,  oe  ara  told,  is 
swiftneu  to  the  aitent  of  20  miles  an  hour;  this  rcsulta 
from  their  conitructioa.  The  lee  lide,  or  that  which  ii 
■way  Irom  the  wind,  is  alraighc,  while  tba  other  ie  bowed 
out  aa  usual.  This  oauaaa  I'oth  ends  of  the  veiael  to  he 
narrow,  and  thereby  exceedingly  eharp,  ao  that  it  piercea 
through  the  water  tlie  more  readily,  and  needs  no  turning 
TCuDd  whan  the  Toyagor  wishes  to  oome  back.  In  a  rougU 
■ea  tbsy  have  a  contrivance  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
proa  called  an  out-rigger,  (see  VoL  III.,  p.iei,of  this  work,) 
to  iH«a«rTa  a  aleadf  balanea,  and  praTent  it*  upiettiog  on 
the  atraigbt  oi  leo  side.  The  rapid  motions  of  the  awcrd- 
fiab  would  aeetn  to  Iutb  auggested  the  idea  of  farming 
these  .^^'n^  proai. 

Tha  aider  and  poplar  were  used  by  tha  ancients  Tbr  ihlp- 
building,  aa  being  aard  and  light  wooda,  but  oak  and  he 
were  cluafly  sought  after.  Tba  Greeks  used  chestnut  and 
c«dar,  the  latter  of  which  they  eoneidered  to  be  vary 
durable.  Cypresa  was  valued  for  it*  not  leaking,  and  elm 
wtu  chiefly  used  for  the  parts  of  the  vessel  under  wal«r. 
Sometimaa,  in  these  days  of  nautical  simplicity,  a  fleet  of 
«liip8  waa  formed  within  a  month  of  the  lime  when  tha 
timber  spread  out  its  leafy  armi  in  the  forest,  baste,  not 
akill,  being  uted  in  Ihair  formation.  When,  however,  time 
allowed,  abip-timbar  was  nut  always  hastily  felled,  nor  care- 
laaaly  employed.  The  age  of  tha  moon,  and  the  quarter 
Irom  which  the  wind  blew,  were  superstitiouiily  heeded. 

TacilUi  describes  the  Swedish  boaU,  seen  by  the  navi- 
gatora  of  hii  time,  as  being  like  the  Nortbarn  ystvla  of  the 
present  day,  which  are  peaked  at  both  ends.  These  boats 
were,  in  all  probability,  used  fur  piracy,  which  in  a  bar- 
barous condition  of  society,  is  the  motle  of  gradually  csta- 
bliftbing  commerce.  A  galley,  the  prow  of  which  resemliled 
the  weapon  of  the  sword-Bih,  wus  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  also  in  more  modem  times,  for  cruising  against 
the  piralea  at  the  Mediterranean,  whose  vessels  were  of  a 

The  materials  with  which  the  planka  or  other  parts  of 
these  different  vessel*  wore  put  or  fastened  together,  were  - 
various.  Somatima*  wooden  nins  were  employed,  and  at 
other  times  they  were  conneetea  together  with  thongs,  made 
from  the  akins  and  ainew*  of  animals  i  iron  seldom,  or 
never,  coming  within  the  reach  of  these  primitive  naval 
an:hitects.  The  Icelander*  and  Esquimaux  Indian*  were 
found  to  make  their  boata  of  long  poles  placed  crosswise, 
tied  together  with  whale-ainews,  and  covered  with  the  skini 
of  sea^ogs,  sewed  with  slnswa  instead  of  thread.  To  stop 
leakage  tba  ancient*  used  11m*  and  pounded  shells,  which 
being  observed  to  waste  awaf,  pilch,  rosin,  and  wax  wire 
employed.  Sometime*  the  orevieet  were  first  stopped  tip 
with  dax,  and  then  leather  was  employed  for  sheathing. 
We  find  sbeeuleod  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  capper 
nails.  Par  their  toola  they  uaed  flints  and  shells  for  cut- 
ting, while  several  of  the  bones  of  Qshes  served  them  to 
pierce,  to  saw,  and  to  plane  with.  From  these  ualure-sug- 
geatad  implement*  i*  aerived,with  improvement*  accordins 
to  circumataDeei,  a  great  portion  of  the  tooU  with  which 
-^    -     '  -'«ofi])odem,dayaBo  jkiiruUyperfarmahuwork. 


We  arrive  now  at  the  general  term  of  boal,  by  which  we 
iderstand  a  combination  of  every  peculiar  excellenoe 

afforded  by  edbh  aort  of  water-conveyance  mentioned  before. 

The  method  of  making  and  finishing  off  a  boat  ii  to  he 
iQght  for  in  the  scienre  of  Naval  Architecture;  but  «■ 
ay  merely  mention  that,  from  the  lightest  and  moil  sub- 
aiitlal  material,  strongly  compacted  into  the  form  which 
ill  attain  most  speed,  and  admit  of  most  room  and  conve- 
ence  for  the  rowers,  whether  tbsy  be  one,  two,  or  mora,  i* 

produced  the    most  finished  specimen  of  the  flrat  and 

original  class  of  naval  structure*. 


AiiotiT  1S30  yean  before  the  Cbri*tian  era,  as  fttr  as  we 
~~~  able  to  discern  actual  fact  through  the  haiy  and  fabu- 

I  record  of  probne  antiquity,  the  adoption  of  saiti  pro- 
moled  the  nautical  art  beyond  former  conception,  and 
served.*)  an  era  in  history  by  the  simultaneous  wonder  and 
admiration  with  which  the  discovery,  and  the  nuthore  of  it, 
were  hailed  by  their  fellow-men,  whose  knowledge  and 
comfort  were,  in  process  of  time,  so  much  promoted  thereby. 
The  slatements  of  the  early  writers  of  the  world  seem  to' 
concur  in  describing  Dndalus  of  Athens,  the  most  skilftil 
mechanician  of  his  day^is  the  individual  who  first  pressed 
the  wind  into  tha  naval  service  of  man.  His  geniui, 
sharpened  by  fear,  when  seeking  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  put  up  in  his  own  boat,  and  in 
thnt  of  his  son,  a  dalh,  or  cloths,  to  catch  the  passing  gala, 
using  its  force  to  hasten   on   their  frail  barks.     The 

^ers  and  bards  of  the  time,  whose  avocation  was  with 
the  multitude,  and  whose  recitations  pleased  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  mnrvellous  they  contained,  being 
themselves,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits,  easily 
led  off  from  natural  principles  to  the  sublime  and  myste- 
rious, chanted  before  those,  whom  rumour  hnd  already  pre* 
possessed,  the  flight  of  Dtcdalus  and  the  unfortunate  death 
of  Icnrus,  hia  son.  Dmdalus,  say  they,  had  careiuUy  fitted 
to  his  awn  body,  and  to  that  of  hit  son,  wings,  construcled 
with  feathers  and  wax.  Thus  equipped,  they  took  their 
flight  through  the  air  over  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lay 
between  Cteto  and  Italy.  Icarus,  with  the  rashness  and 
unsteadiness  of  youth,  sought  a  higher  Sight  thnn  his  sire, 
and  getting,  in  consequence,  too  near  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun,  tlie  waxen  cement  of  his  wings  \ras  Icosened, 
which,  thus  becoming  powerless,  he  dropped  into  and  was 
drowned,  in  that  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago, 
which  bore  forages  after  the  appellation  of  the  Icariun  Sea. 
The  point  in  this  relation  which  we  are  chietly  interested 
in  clearing  up,  is  the  youth's  mismanagement  of  his  wings. 
The  fact  of  the  passage  of  one  of  these  persons  from 
Crete  to  Italy,  and  the  drowning  of  the  otlier,  is  undis- 
puted; also  that  they  wont  over  the  water  and  not  over  the 
land.  As  we  know  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  human 
frame  to  be  buoyed  up  bv  wings  in  tlie  air,  and  unnatural 
that  greater  heat  should  be  experienced  in  rising  above  the 
aurfnce  of  the  earth,  balloons  being  at  that  time  out  of  the 
question,  and  being  aware  of  the  stretch  and  license  which 
the  rude  and  unreflective  imagination  can  lake,  we  see 
easily  that  Dcodalus  and  Icarus,  by  cutting  their  way 
through  the  waters  with,  sails  swelled  out  by  the  wind, 
seemed  to  have  flown  over  it  with  wings  i  and  this  the  more 
veritably  to  those  who  regarded  only,  or  chiefly,  the  novelty 
of  the  proceeding,  and  received  their  accounts  from  tlie 
echo  of  rumour.  The  vessel  of  Icarus  then,  who  seema  not 
to  have  had  his  sail  suRicienily  under  control,  was  cap- 
sized, and  thus,  as  truly  said  in  the  fahle,  "  he  dropped  inta 
the  sea,  and  was  drowned," 

Many  other  voyages,  under  circumstances  so  novel  for 
the  times,  have  received  the  utmost  embellishment  of  tha 
poetic  art  When  we  consider  the  surprise  of  ignorant 
people,  at  beholding  floating  castle*  with  expanded  win^, 
making  their  unassisted  way  over  the  aeo,  we  discern  cosily 
whence  arose  the  fiction  of  the  flight  of  Perseus  to  tha 
Gorgons,  who,  we  are  told  by  Aristophane*.  was  carried 
thither  in  a  ship.  The  alary  of  Triptolemus,  who  wai 
feigned  to  ride  about  the  world  on  a  winged  dragon,  doing 
good  to  the  human  race,  is  easily  understood,  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  employed  by  his  ccunlrymen  to  pro- 
cure in  a  ship  oom  from  foreign  shorea,  for  the  supply  of 
their  necesiilie*.  The  winged  hot«e,  Pegasus,  was  a  ship 
of  that  name,  fabled  to  have  been  the  off'spring  of  Ne|ituna, 
the  god  of  the  sea.  In  a  word,  we  thus  account  Jir  tha 
stories  of  griffins,  or  of  ship*  Iranbformed  .nto  fishes  and 
binU,  10  frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  poeu. 


3< 


THE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


It  it  probable  tbtt  Mine  nntunl  object,  (ucb  as  tbe  ning 
of  a  bird,  suggeited  the  idea  of  tbe  tail.  By  some  it  baa 
been  referred  to  tbe  mautiltu,  oT  sailor-Dgh'wbicb  is  teen 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Polynesian  waters  of  tbe  PaciSc,  It  is  onentimes  observed 
in  calm  weather  ftoating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  using 
its  side-flns  as  ears,  its  hinder  one  for  steering,  while  its 
dorsal-Da,  which  is  formed  from  a  peculiar  membrane,  serves 
as  a  sail.  When  wishing  to  go  down  oil  is  drawn  in,  with 
a  HufiicieDt  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  specifically  heavier 
than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  it  then  iinks  in  an  instant: 
when  wishing  to  rise  again  it  ejects  the  water.  (SeeVoI.  VI., 
p.  1-19.) 

Tbe  material  of  which  tbe  sail  was  usually  composed 
was  linen,  or  it  depended  upon  tbe  particular  produce  of 
the  country  which  deipalched  a  laiiing  vessel  from  its 
shores.  A  sail  was.  perhaps,  at  first  most  readily  (brined 
by  the  mariner's  luspending  his  clothes  upon  a  pole.  In 
some  countries  they  used  leather,  or  skins  of  animals,  for 
sails,  as  Julius  Cssar  observed  the  Gaulish  Venetians  to 
do.  Thus  Hercules  is  jaid  to  have  sailed  with  the  back  of 
a  lion,  because  he  used  no  other  sail  than  his  garment, 
which  was  the  skin  of  a  lion.  In  other  countries  Ibej  used 
sails  made  from  twisted  flax  or  hemp,  as  the  native  West 
Indiana  are  found,  at  the  present  time,  to  use  in  making  a 
sail,  a  aorl  of  silky  graas,  plaited  to  the  length  and  breadth 
fquired. 
"e  do  not  find  more  than  one  sail  used  in  tbe  earliest 
0)^3,  or  more  than  one  mast;  their  vessels  bad  not  even  a 
deck.  The  sails  were  commonly  white,  which  colour  was 
esteemed  more  luoky,  though  sometimes  they  were  of  other 
colours.    The  vessels  were  painted  red  and  sometimes  blue, 


require 
V/e. 


which  latter  colour  was  intended  to  carretpond  with  tfa> 
cerulean  appearance  of  tbe  sea,  in  dimes  where  the  Uu« 
sky  overhangs  tbe  watery  expanse,  undimmed  by  cloud* 
and  vapour.  When  we  read  of  the  black  ships  of  Hc»ner, 
we  must  remember  that  they  look  this  appearanoe  from  tbe 
pitch,  with  which  they  were  externally  covered  to  exclude 
the  water.  Sometimes  other  materials  were  used  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  aad  henco  a  diversity  in  tbe  colour* 
of  the  ships.  Such  was  the  sort  of  vessels  which  eanveywl 
the  allied  army  to  the  plains  of  Troy.  The  aiie  and  num- 
ber of  the  sails  increased  with  tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  vessel* 
and  the  length  of  their  voyages,  all  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  by  the  searching  spirit  of  commerce,  or  the  desire  of 
conquest,  advanced  the  maritime  arts. 

The  fdrm  and  disposition  of  the  sails  in  the  Tesael  bava 
been  found  to  be  different  in  different  countries.  We  kr« 
told  that,  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  sail  was  suspended  on  two 
upright  poles,  so  that  it  could  be  used  only  before  tbe  wiad, 
at  is  tbe  case  with  many  of  th^  South  Sea  Islanders,  wboae 
sails  are  made  of  matting.  The  sails  of  the  New  2ee- 
landera  and  Polyneeians  are  tound  to  be  of  a  triangular 
form,  tbe  former  having  tbe  bate  upwards  and  tbe  latter 
downwards ;  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  case,  Ibe  oondi- 
of  the  savage  state  in  our  times  will  be  found  verf 
ith  that  of  early  antir|uily,  at  least  a* 
ee  are  concerned,  which  consideration 
V,  if  any  question  should  arise  in  the 
3  why  we  seem  to  treat' of  thh  naval 
pursuit*  of  modern  barbarians  in  conjunctibn  with  those  of 
the  people  who  lived  before  the  Christian  eta 


much  upon  a  _ 
far  at  art  and  t 
must  be  kept  in 
reader's  mmd,  ' 


TEE  BTTDimt,  AHCHOB,  CABLES,  SBtp's  KAHS,  &€. 

BxrOBi  proceeding  to  consider  the  more  perfect  condition 
of  ancient  Navigation  with  reference  to  its  effects,  we  shall 
present  a  brief  view  of  some  of  its  appendages  in  detail. 

The  rudder  serves  to  regulate  the  course  of  tbe  ship,  at 
tbe  tail  of  the  flsh  guides  the  motions  of  its  body.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  the  redder  is  in 
a  right  line  with  tbe  central  direction  of  tbe  vessel,  it  is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  tbe  keel.  When  drawn  towards 
•ither  side,  it  has  to  make  way  against  a  force  of  water, 
the  resistance  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rudder  and  the  keel,  and  the  rate  of  propulsion  at 
which  the  lessel  is  urged  along,  or  to  the  force  of  the  lur- 
iDunding  current ;  so  that  the  stem  or  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel  is  forced  aside  out  of  its  place  by  the  resisting  water, 
■nd  the  jh-oit,  or  forepart,  consequently,  assumes  an  oppo- 
site direction,  according  with  the  movement  of  the  rudder- 
It  seems  that  the  original  rudder  was  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  oars  or  paddles  held  slernwise  by  tbe  person  in 
the  boat,  which  natural  observation  and  practice  taught  him 
to  steer  tbe  vessel  by.  This  practice  is  even  now  tkr  from 
obsolete.  The  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  used 
only  one  rudder ;  but  as  their  vessels  enlarged  in  siie,  they 
wed  two,  one  at  the  prow  nod  the  othei  at  the  item :  con- 


nected therewith  by  fastenings,  termed  rudder-handt,  allu 
ded  toin  Actsxxvii.  40;  so  that  these  were  called  rfbttAZc 
ttem  thifi,  and  could  be  propelled  either  way,  without 
turning.  Tacitus  relates  that  the  Germans  used  vessels  of 
this  sort.  The  use  of  the  rudder-bands  was  to  bilen  the 
helm  up  out  of  tbe  water,  when  the  ship  was  left  to  drive, 
or  take  its  own  course;  hut,  if  they  were  loosened,  at  St. 
Luke  relates,  the  rudder  dipped  into  the  water  for  use.  We 
read  of  four  rudder*  being  employed,  but  nothing  definite 
seems  to  be  known  of  ships  of  Uiii  sort;  nor  of  ihips, 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  two  prowi  and  two  itemt. 

It  it  a  general  feature  in  the  maritime  affairs  of  ancient 
nations,  that  their  vessels  in  general  could  be  conveniently 
carried  Overland,  when  so  doing  would  tend  to  lessen  dis- 
tance ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  oftentimes  so  con- 
structed, that  they  could  ^e  easily  taken  to  pieces ;  at  if  as 
often  done,  when  they  wished  to  pass  over  an  isthmus. 
Tliey  were  alto  drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  even  for  a  single 
night.  Hence,  It  is  clear,  that  they  were  for  a  long  time, 
at  best,  but  sailing-boats;  and  that  the  anchor  was  not 
needed.  The  need  or  convenience  of  this  grew  with  iha 
siie  of  the  vessel.  The  Tuscans  are  said  to  have  invented 
the  anchor,  while  some  ascribe  it  to  Midas,  whose  anchor 
was  long  preserved  in  one  of  the  templet  of  Jupiter.  Bu^ 
Whatevei  meoiu  may  have  been  otiginated  by  any  pait^  to 
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ttmy  their  tmmAi  tm  the  water,  though  the  effect  obtained 
vm>  •!*>]«  the  Mine,  the  initrament  wu  nrioui.  The 
most  aoeient  anohon  vera  large  itonei,  bored  through  the 
mtddle ;  Mmetimei  the;  wen  made  of  wood,  having  lead 
itucited.  In  aome  places,  baakeU  of  Btonei,  or  sacks  of 
sand,  anapended  by  eordi  in  the  sea,  served  ai  anchon,  by 
impMliDg  the  eonrae  of  the  ship  hj  their  weight.  At 
leagth  -  the  anchv  waa  made  of  iron,  with  one  tooth,  or 
flake;  and  loon  after  twc^flnked  anchon  became  genetal. 
Sometimes  they  etnployed  an  anchor  with  four  claws,  or 
flnkea ;  whidi  aeems  to  be  what  is  meant  in  Acts  xxvii. 
39;  altlioagh  the  ancients  used  mote  anphors  than  one, 
and  usually  dropped  them  by  boats  tmm  the  stern,  contnry 
to  the  pnuitice  of  the  modems,  who  let  them  down  from  the 
prow.  The  boat,  being  faatened  to  the  stem,  waa  usually 
hnred  akmg  after  the  ship,  nnlesa  in  case  <rf'  a  heavy  sea 
taming  on,  wImq  it  waa  dnwn  close  up  to  the  ship ;  as  in 
Acts  uviL  16.  We  learn  from  Bruce  that  the  four-fluked 
anchor  ia  atill  used  by  the  Egyptiaoa ;  and  we  should  ob- 
serve that  8l  Lake  mentions  that  St.  Paul  was  voya^ng  in 
so  Egyptian  vessel.  Of  the  several  anebois  belonging  to 
each  ship,  one  exceeded  tha  rest  in  size  and  strength. 
This  was  called  the  tacred  anchor,  and  was  used  only  in 
extreme  danger;  so  that  the  phrase,  lo  throw  out  the  tacred 
osfAor,  was  in  pmeess  of  lime  proverbially  applied  to  those 
who  were  driven  to  their  last  shifts. 

We  find,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  mention  made  of  iron 
chains  in  use  for  dropping  thf  anchor.  Cables,  however, 
«ere  generally  emploved,  made  at  first  from  leather  thongs, 
or  tha  sinawB  of  animals.  They  then  used  flai,  hemp, 
Inoom,  nuheai  or  sea-weed.    The  ancient  Greeks  procured 


the  anCient  prac- 
tice of  aadtrgirdiiy  the  ship,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  17. 
By  iaw  i*  meant  the  passing  of  ropes  several  times  ronnd 
the  hoU,  to  prevent  the  timbers  from  starting  and  giving 
*iy.  wl^  the  ship,  in  a  very  rough  sea,  is  straiuM,  and 
apt  to  lurch.  It  ia  even  done  now,  upon  occasion,  when  the 
Tcucl  is  not  very  large ;  as  we  find  in  Walter's  account  of 
Lord  Anson'a  voyage,  who  relates  the  under^irding  of  a 
Spsaish  ship  nith  six  turns  of  a  cable,  during  a  violent 

It  leema  to  have  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
lacients,  to  place  at  the  head  or  prow  of  tho  vessel  an 
imige,  called  the  sign ;  which  we  set  also  in  modern  times. 
Thit  gave  thRi,  and  usuatly  gives  now,  a  notion  of  the  ship's 
name.  The  sides  of  tbe  prow  were  called  chaekt,  as  this 
pan  of  tbe  vessel  generally  showed  a  human  face,  and  was 
deconted  with  paint  and  gilding  (see  the  engraving  in 
psgB  3S).  The  part  of  the  vessel  which  cut  the  water,  was 
esllcd  the  goote :  a  great  similarity  being  fancied  to  exist 
belBeeo  tbc  ship  and  this  bird,  while  on  the  water.  At 
the  item,  often  carved  into  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  elabo- 
ntelji  painted,  were  small  streamers.  Here  also  was  set, 
«ia  wane  way  delineated,  a  representation  of  the.deity  to 
■base  tutelary  favour  the  ship  was  committed.  To  this 
deity  daily  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  offered,  and  this  was  the 
unl  sanctuary.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  and  that 
ucient  vessels  were  universally  named  after  some  beast, 
biid,  a  fish,  we  shall  easily  resolve  many  stories  of  antiquity, 
vbieh  contain  facts  under  absurd  and  unnatural  guises. 

Ships  ts«re  very  usually  termed  hones  among  the 
tnncDts,  wUch  sets  off  in  a  clearer  light  the  story  of  Nep- 
tgne  snd  HiDerva  contending  for  the  honourable  gunrdian- 
iliip  of  the  city  f/C  Athens.  The  horse,  which  the  former 
pve,  was  a  symbol  of  maritime  affairs ;  as  the  olive,  given 
by  ibe  latter,  was  of  agricullutal  peace  and  quiet.  Though 
tuiictory  was  at  the  time  adjudged  to  Minerva,  we  read  of 


bcT  being  an  early  patrol 
■'u  the  poorer  people  of 


of  I- 


v.gati. 


Wei 


etold 


f  Gades,  (now  Cadis,)  a  Pbcenician 
(okiaj  in  the  south  of  Spain,  called  their  small  barks 
hoTtts ;  and  we  know  that  the  Nubian  savages,  at  the  pre- 
Hnt  time,  call  a  tailina-boat  "  a  vialer-mare.''  About 
ISOO  years  B.C.,  the  Pnncesa  Enropa,  we  ore  told,  was 
wned  off  (turn  Pbcenicia  to  Crete,  by  Jupitar,  who  had 
uiamed  the  form  of  a  bull :  the  credible  version  of  which 
su»y  is,  that  Asterius,  King  of  Crete,  whose  wife  she 
iftenrards  became,  went  to  her  Other's  court,  prevailed  upon 
ber  to  elope  with  him,  snd  conveyed  her  across  the  sea  in  a 
•ssiel  having  the  sign  of  the  bull  at  its  head,  and  the  shrine 
of  Jupiter  at  its  stern.  The  chariot  with  winged  dragons,  in 
■bidi  Medea  fled  from  tbe  Tengeance  of  tier  husband,  was 
nlr  a  ship  with  svls.  The  Elder  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  boy, 
vbo  was  carried  by  water  some  miles  cm  the  back  of  a 
ddlphia  to  Khool ;  the  Tetiel,  ia  sU  probability,  having  a 


dolphin  at  the  prow.  Arion,  the  famous  musician  o, 
Lesbos,  having  made  great  wealth  in  foreign  parts  by  his 
profession,  was  returning  home  by  ship,  when  the  sailors 
resolved  to  kill  him  and  seise  upon  his  riches.  Playing 
once  again,  at  his  last  request,  n  tkvourite  tune,  he  leaped 
into  the  sea.  A  dolphin,  attracted  by  the  melody,  received 
him  safely  on  its  back,  and  carried  him  again  to  tbe  court 
of  the  pnnce,  whence  he  had  set  out.  Arion,  doubtless, 
escaped  by  a  boat,  the  fore  part  of  which  oonsisted  of  a 
dolphin.  The  flight  of  Phryxus  with  his  sister  Helle,  into 
Asia,  on  the  back  of  a  ram  having  a  golden  fleece,  and  her 
falling  through  giddiness  into  that  part  of  the  sea  after- 
wards named  the  Helletpont,  or  Sea  of  Helle,  now  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  explained  by  considering  that 
Phryxus  absconded  with  an  immense  treasure  in  tha  ship 
Aries  or  Ram,  and  that  his  sister  Helle,  who  aocompanied 
him,  fell  overboard  by  some  accident  or  other.  The  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed  away  from  tbe  island  of  Halts,  had 
tbe  twin  sons  of  Leda  for  its  sign.  The  Gemini  were  the 
patrons  of  manners,  and  were  deemed  to  be  present  with 
mortals,  when  a  sacred  light  played  around  the  tops  of  the 
masts.  This  light  is  now  Itnown  by  the  people  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  as  St  Elmo's'  fire,  and  is  due  to 
electricity,  which  is  attracted  by  points.  Many  of  the  signs 
of  tbe  Zodiac,  and  other  constellations,  received  their  names 


brance,  by  a  belief  in  their  translation  to  tha  skies. 

The  people  of  Agina,  an  island  in  the  ^gean,  and  of 
Crete,  an  island  of  the  Levant,  are  among  the  earliest 
people,  who  pursued  navigation.  The  inhabitants  of 
Connth  and  Corcyra  were  the  first  to  form  a  fleet ;  but  the 
Cretans  are  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  to  possess  tbeempirB 
of  the  sea. 


WAA  iin>  UEBCHAKT  SHIPS. 

Tbus  far  respecting  naval  affairs  in  general.  We  mnut 
now  observe  that  the  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  distin- 
guished into  two  chief  classes  ;  each  possessing  its  own 
characteristic  features ;  war  ihipt,  and  Mips  qf  burden, 
Tbe  former  generally  had  no  sails,  but  were  impelled  by 
oars,  and  were  of  great  length;  so  that  long  ships  was  a 
term  equivalent  witn  ships  ^  mar.  The  latter  were  vC  a 
rounder  shape,  and  were  mainly  propelled  by  sails. 

The  people  most  distinguished  for  naval  warfare  before 
the  Christian  era,  were  the  Phaniciana,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  One  illustraticn  of  their  «'ar*ship 
and  mode  of  fighting  applies  to  all ;  as  each  one  seems  to 
have  been  tutored  by  its  predecessbr  io  political  existence. 

War-ships  were  chiefiy  rowed  with  oars,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  tack  about,  and  approach  the  enemy  at  pleasure. 
The  numbei  and  appointment  of  oan  became  more  uunw^ 
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rouii  tt  ntLvigtttioQ  impraved.  There  were,  aocording  to 
the  lize  of  the  vessel,  tovs,  tien,  or  bank*  of  oars;  not 
placed  on  the  same  level,  but  baring  the  teats  fixed  at  the 
back  of  each  other  in  the  manner  of  stoira.  The 
u«ual  number  of  these  rows  wai  tbt^e,  or  four,  or 
There  were,  however,  many  vesiela,  -which  had  more  t 
and  the  ship'i  clats  was  determined  by  thi«  property.  The 
first  long  ships  were  rowed,  we  are  told,  with  fifty  oars,  in 
the  thirteenth  century  b.c,  and  the  notion  of  them  wai 
derived  from  Egypt.  The  size  of  this  ipeciea  of  vessel,  at 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  rowing-bauks,  became. 


In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhilopater,  King  of  Egypt,  about 
300  years  B.C.,  a  ship  of  forty  tiers  of  oan  was  constructed, 
each  tier  containing  one  hundred  rowers.  This  ship  carried, 
moreover,  its  conpTement  of  lailors  and  soldiers,  and  was 
called  the  Is  is.  A  still  more  wonderful  vessel  wasconstructed 
about  the  same  time  by  Archimedes,  at  the  command  of 
Hiero,  King  of  Bicily.  This  ship  had  in  it  ban  que  ting-rooms, 
galleries,  stables,  baths,  and  fish-ponds ;  it  bad  also  a  temple 
of  Venus,  the  tloors  and  tides  of  which  were  painted  with 
scenes  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  There  seems  to  hive  been  a 
rage  at  this  lime  for  constructing  these  huge  machines,  which 
the  deficient  nautical  tkill  of  the  times  could  not  apply 
to  any  uteful  purpose.  They  resembled  floating  islands, 
and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  these,  and  such  like  Aibriot, 
were  too  unwieldy  for  use,  and  served  merely  for  show  and 
ostentation.  In  a  word,  if  there  ha  no  eiaggetalion,  which 
Is  much  suspected,  and  wa  be  under  no  misapprehanainn, 
which  i&  much  feared,  respecting  theie  aceounia,  they  serve, 
at  least,  to  show  that  liuman  nature  oAen  Impolently 
attempts  to  outdo  itself.  The  matt  usual  aiie  for  vessels, 
in  the  more  perfect  condition  of  ancient  navigation,  allowed 
five  tiers  of  oars,  holding  three  hundred  rowers,  abova 
whom  were  two  hundred  fighting  men.  The  oars  of  those 
who  were  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  and,  consequently, 
nearer  the  water,  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  rowers 
above,  whose  oart  increased  in  length  proportionally  as  they 
ascended.  We  are  not  well  informed  of  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  oart  from  to  many  tiers  as  we  have  here  pen- 
tioned,  or  even  more;  and  how  the  mechanical  force,  ne-. 
cessary  for  working  the  upper  end  longest  oars,  was  efiec- 
lively  brought  into  play,  but  tuch  we  see  on  several  coiai 
and  other  ^gmentt  of  antiquity.  Two  large  holes  at  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  occasionally  used  for  oan,  were  called  the 
ihip'a  eyet.  It  baa  been  noticed  by  voyagers,  that  in  the 
fishing-'boats  of  the  Society  Islands,  these  eyes  are  made  of 
shell*.  To. bear  up  into  the  wind.  Acts  ucvii.  15,  means, 
when  literally  translated,  to  pretent  its  eyes  to  the  mind,— 
in  modem  nautical  language,  lo  loof  if)  agaiiut  the  wind. 

Sbipa  of  war  had  at  the  prow  a  wooden  projection,  covered 
with  brass,  termed  a  beak ;  the  use  of  which  wat  to  daah 
violently  against  an  aDernVt  vettel,  and  sink  or  shatter 
it.  Pieces  of  wood,  plaoed  on  each  tide  of  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  to  ward  off  or  eounteract  the  Ibroe  of  the  enemy't 
beak,  were  termed  the  ihip't  eart.  The  Ramans,  having 
dereated  Ae  Carthagiaians  In  tevetal  naval  encounters, 
carried  home  u  priMS  the  beaks  of  the  enemy't  ships 
which  they  bad  captured.  Theie  they  hung  up  in  the 
Forum,  about  the  tribunal  fhtm  whence  the  public  oratort 
harangued  the  eStiient.  Thit  pulpit  was,  therefore,  called 
the  rostrum,  which  is  the  Latin  for  beak.  Hence,  a  person 
about  to  speak  publicly,  is  said  la  motmi  the  rottnim. 

Over  these  vessels  were  certain  ruised  platforms;  at  their 
sides  were  projecting  stages,  and  on  their  forecastles  were 
towers,  on  which  the  soldiers  stood  and  levelled  their  missive 
weapons  with  greater  force  and  certainty  against  the  enemy : 
wbercos  the  rowers,  by  their  position  in  the  hull  of  the 
vessel,  were  always  secure  from  damage.  Sometimes  an 
attempt  was  made  to  sink  the  enemy  by  diseharging  a 
heavy  weight  of  stone  or  lead  Into  his  ship,  la  the  cai« 
of  a  siege  on  the  sea-side,  ships  were  connected  together, 
along  the  circuit  of  water  surrounding  the  woUt;  on  which 
ehipB  high  towers  were  erected  at  intervals,  lo  enable  the 
bciiegers  to  annoy  the  townsmen,  and  perchance  to  toale 
the  walla,  (see  p.  40.)  The  besieged  would,  by  meant  of  a 
long  lever,  invented  by  Archimedes,  lift  the  invading  ships 
up  out  of  the  water;  and  suddenly  letting  them  go,  dash 
them  to  pieces.  Towers  made  so  as  to  he  quickly  raisedi 
or  let  down,  were  used  also  in  general  naval  engagements. 
Many  ships  had  coverings  of  hides  or  skint,  to  protect  all 
wbo  were  in  the  vessel  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  of  the  soldiers  were  usually  hung  upon  the  railing 
<«ee  p.  40)  which  begirt  ,tlio  ship,  and  above  which  the 
ttagei  appeared. 


In  the  event  of  en  engagement,  •verything  was  put  out 
of  the  vessel  which  would  not  be  wanted  in  battle.  If  tba 
ship  had  sails,  they  were  furled  and  put  away ;  and  it  ii  U 
be  observed  that  the  ancients  alwavs  avoided  fighting  in 
stormy  weather.  The  order  of  battle  was  generally  Uiit 
of  a  half-moon,  the  beat  men  and  ships  being  ttatioii«d 
at  the  horns,  or  wings,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  tbt  i 
enemy't  line  by  beaking.  Sometimet  the  temi-circle  nai 
directed  comiexly  lowardt  the  enemy;  at  other  limes  cm- 
cavely.  Upon  some  occasions  the  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  j 
a  circle,  as  with  the  Peloponnetitnt ;  at  othen,  in  the  foni 
of  the  letter  V,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  body  of 
the  adverse  squadron.  | 

Prayer  and  sacrifice  preceded  the  battle,  accompanied 
with  the  exhoriationt  of  the  admiral.  The  tignal  for  en-  | 
gaging  was  given  by  sound  of  trutnpet,  which  was  repeated 
round  the  fleet,  as  also  by  hanging  out  a  gilded  shield,  or 
banner,  from  the  admiral's  galley;  which  \essel  was  mots- 
over  dittinguished  by  a  red  Uag.  The  battle  continued  si 
long  as  the  shield,  or  banner,  wat  elevated.  A  pmm,  « 
war-song,  to  Mart  wat  chaunted  by  the  party  which  msd* 
the  attack;    and  a  hymn  to  Apollo  wat  lung  by  the 

The  admiral's  galley  would  begin  the  engagement  by 
endeavouring  by  a  sudden,  close,  and  parallel  moveraenb 
to  break,  or  sweep  off,  the  whole  set  of  oars  on  one  tide  ol 
a  hostile  vessel,  which  would  thoraby  be  disabled  liQm  per- 
forming any  further  manoeuvres;  or  they  might  seek  10 
disorder  the  enemy's  line  by  attack*  with  ue  beaked  prow, 
while  the  soldiers  assailed  their  rivals  with  slings  and 
darts,  and  eventually  with  twords  ami  speats.  In  ^I,  the 
Utter  part  of  the  battle  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  land- 
fight;  for;  when  the  ship*  came  to  close  quarters,  one  party 
or  the  other  would  throw  out  iron  grapnels,  by  which  ihs 
vesaeb  were  locked  together,  and  the  waakw  prevented 
from  escape.  Thia  plan  was  uutlly  iMOTted  lo  by  tbt 
party  which  was  the  ialMor  of  the  two  in  naval  tactica. 
Wb  Bod  boarding-pikM  meiitioiMd  by  HoiMr  aa  bang  uted 
in  naval  encounters. 

To  enter  more  into  detail  of  tbfs  sort  would  lead  ut  in- 
(•ntibly  from  our  subject.  We  may  remark,  howem,  that 
if  the  country  which  a  fleet  wat  sailing  to,  was  hostile,  Ct 
if  there  was  no  good  harbour,  they  would  draw  their  ships 
on  land  and  form  a  naval  camp. 

The  naval  butinett  of  Athens  had  very  great  refemno* 
to  war;  but  as  conqnett  and  the  exteniioir  of  dominion 
wai  the  mAe  object  pmpo&ed  by  the  Roman*  fa  their  M 
sumption  of  naval  tactics,  all  the  proper  business  of  navi- 
gation, from  the  matter  to  the  lower,  4at  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  hand*  of  slaves,  or  of  the  lowest  claste*.  Uence  the 
Romans  make  no  figtire  in  maritime  tustor;. 


Sup 
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Wm  bate  now  to'  inalca  a  hm  remarka  on  the  trading- 
▼eaaelt  of  the  anoienta ;  premialng  that,  in  natural  order, 
thia  abould  have  oome  flrat:  aa  marine  veaaels  originated 
in  the  neceaait^  for  transport,  either  of  person  or  goods. 
Piraey,  or  robbery  by  sea,  deemed  to  be  an  honourable 
employment  in  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  was  excited  and 
enoourag^d  by  the  oonvenienoe  thus  afforded ;  and  then 
followed  naval  war. 

The  oval  form  of  the  merehant  ship  is,  of  course,  to  be 
referred  to  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  the 
atowing  away  of  baggage.  It  seems  to  have  been  flat- 
floored,  broad,  and  of  small  draught  of  water,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  Chinese  junk  seen  in  our  day,  which  is 
thought  by  the  best  reasoning  to  be  only  a  counterpart  of 
the  ancient  ship  of  commerce.  The  length  of  the  trading 
▼essel  was  four  times  its  breadth,  while  the  war  galley  was 
eight  times  longer  than  broad.  As  the  war  ship,  which 
had  a  mast,  was  distinguished  by  a  helmet  thereupon,  and 
a  bannet  at  its  bow,  so  a  basket,  emblematic  of  its  nature, 
was  suspended  fknom  the  mast  of  the  trading  vessel. 

The  common  burden  of  their  best  and  largest  trading- 
vesaels  seems  to  have  been  fifty  of  sixty  tons,  though  much 
larger  ones  are  alluded  to ;  to  the  accounts  of  which  there 
is  attached  the  same  uncertainty  as  we  previously  spoke 
of  in  the  case  of  the  rowing-galleys.  An  obelisk  of  fifteen 
hundred  tons*  weight  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  by  Constantius,  where  it  now 
stands.  The  same  vessel  carried,  we  are  told,  more  than 
eleven  hundred  tons  of  pulse,  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  balance  the  stone  at  the  other.  Such  vessels  as 
these,  called  ^tnas,  or  moving  mountains,  were  not  valued 
for  ordinary  use,  being  too  cumbrous  and  unmanageable. 
Merchant-vessels  having  to  pass  from  one  country  to  another, 
were  chiefly  governed  by  sails,  as  mere  transports  were  towed 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  by  cords. 

We  are  not  well  informed  what  convenience  the  ancient 
mariners  had  for  sleeping  in  their  ships.  Berths,  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers  on  board  the  foreign  trading- 
ships,  seem  to  have  been  made  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as 
with  us ;  see  Jonah  i.  5 :  but  we  infer  that  the  resting- 
places  of  the  sailors  themselves  were  of  a  chance-like 
nature,  and  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  as  ancient 
navigation  did  not  permit  vessels  to  be  long  out  at  sea,  or 
far  from  land.  Ulysses,  we  read  in  Homer,  slept  on  skins 
at  the  stern,  and  tbe  rowers  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
were  selected  from  slaves  or  malefactors,  reposed  upon  the 
benches  where  they  had  toiled.  Any  superior  accommoda- 
tion seemed  likely  to  deteriorate  the  nardihood  of  the  sailor; 
and  Alcibiadea  the  Athenian  commander,  Plutarch  tells  us, 
waa  oenaured  for  having  on  board  a  bed  hung  upon  cords  1 

AK  ANCIENT  VOYAOB. 

H  ATI  NO  hitherto  confined  ourselves,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  veaael  and  its  detail,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ship,  or  fleet  of  ships,  when  making  wav  over  the 
waters ;  so  that  the  observations  which  we  shall  here  make 
will  not  relate  to  any  particular  order  of  shipping,  unless 
so  far  as  shall  be  specified  at  the  time 

The  invariable  time  for  sailing  was  that  of  Summer, 
when  the  heavena  were  genial,  and  the  light  of  day  ex- 
ceeded the  darkness  of  night ;  the  means  and  experience 
of  the  ancient  mariners  did  not  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Even  with  a  smooth  sea  and  fair  wind,  they  could  not  for- 
ages  venture  out  of  aigbt  of  the  land,  lest,  in  the  apparently 
interminable  waste  of  watera,  they  might  be  drifted  about 
for  ever:  their  voyages^  therefore,  to  which  they  were 
tempted  bv  trade  and  commerce,  were  a  continual  coasting ; 
and  veaseia  were,  in  certain  circumstances,  even  towed 
along :  being  also  often  necessitated  to  land  for  provisions, 
they  would  not  be  long  at  a  time  out  at  sea,  a  thing  which 
even  the  superstition  of  the  sailors  would  have  forbidden. 
Superstitioua  foan  seem  to  have  haunted  sailors  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  these  are,  we  trusty  fost 
fading  before  the  cheering  light  of  the  Divine  Word. 

It  waa  an  article  of  belief  among  the  ancients,  that  a  soul 
which  had  departed  from  a  body  unhonoured  with  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  was  oondemned  to  wander  in  sorrow  for  a  hun- 
dred years  on  the  banks  of  the  infernal  river  Styx,  ere  it 
could  be  admitted  to  a  resting-place  of  bliss ;  being,  there- 
fore, in  their  landskirt  voyages,  at  the  mercy  of  the  people 
of  the  coast,  and  impatient  at  the  close  confinement  and 
restriction  of  the  ship,  having  also  their  religious  dread  of 
the  unfktbomable  and  heaving  deep,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  ages  upon  ages  should  pass  away,  and  the 


ahorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  oivilised  portion  of 
the  West,  be  still  the  limits  witUn  which  the  naval  art  waa 
practised. 

When  a  voyage  waa  contemplated,  the  ships,  whicn  oad 
in  all  probability  been  hauled  up  on  dry  land,  were  pushed 
into  the  sea  by  the  shoulders  of  the  mariners,  or  by  levers ; 
or  latterly,  by  means  of  a  rolling-machine  called  a  helix, 
invented  by  Archimedes,  about  200  years  B.C.  * 

A  fleet,  or  number  of  ships,  being,  therefore,  about  to 
set  sail,  every  proceeding  connected  therewith  became 
matter  of  religious  parade  and  solemnity.  Sacrifices 
having  been  performed,  and  each  ship  committed  to  the 
care  of  some  deity,  omens  and  prognostics  were  observed, 
and  the  trivial  nature  of  some  of  them  is  such  as  to  create 
a  smile.  The  perching  of  a  swallow  on  the  mast,  or  the 
sneezing  of  any  person  to  the  left,  would  so  perturb  the 
minds  of  these  enterprising  sailors,  as  to  delay  the  depar- 
ture till  the  following  day.  When,  however,  nothing  had 
occurred  to  mar  the  resolution  of  the  voyagers,  the  ships 
were  unmoored,  and  departed  with  oars  or  sails,  or,  perhaps, 
both,  decked  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  attenoed  with 
prayers  to  Neptune  and  the  other  gods,  from  the  voyagers 
and  their  friends  remaining  at  home.  When  they  had  got 
a  little  out  to  sea,  doves  were  let  loose  from  the  ships,  which 
flying  back  to  land,  were  hailed  as  omens  of  the  safe  return 
of  the  crew.  The  ship  of  the  commander  usually  sailed 
on  foremost,  conspicuous  for  its  gaudy  ornaments:  the 
others  followed  in  order,  and,  when  fairly  out  at  sea,  sailed 
three  or  more  abreast,  or  alongside  of  each  other,  unless 
the  weather  grew  rough  and  tl^  s^  unsteady ;  in  which 
case  they  would  keep  off  from  one  another,  in  order  that 
the  mancBuvres  of  each  vessel  might  not  be  hindered. 
Excepting  under  very  ftivourable  circumstances,  they  did 
not  continue  sailing  through  the  night,  but  anchored  in 
some  cove  or  sheltered  spot ;  or  they  drew  up  their  ships 
on  the  beach,  that  all  in  the  vessel  might  repose  until  the 
returning  dawn.  If  they  actually  got  out  of  sight  of  land, 
it  was  with  the  view  of  directing  their  course  towards  some 
headland,  which  they  knew  to  lie  in  a  certain  direction. 

In  the  progress  of  ages,  as  the  knowledge  of  astronomy 
advanced,  and  various  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  made  and  collected,  the  situations  and  bearings  of 
places  were,  by  these  means,  naturally  attempted  to  be  sur- 
mised. To  navigate  safely,  and  to  trust  oneself  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  pathless  ocean,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
always  ready  at  hand,  a  safe  and  uninterrupted  guide  to 
the  relative  situations  of  places.  Though  it  appears  that 
the  general  principles  of  the  loadstone  were  well  known 
many  ages  before  tne  Christian  era,  vet  the  polarity  of  a 
suspended  needle  was  never  dreamed  of  among  the  active 
nations  on  the  western  side  of  the  ancient  hemisphere, 
until  within  the  last  five  hundred  years.  The  early  mis- 
sionaries to  China  found  that  the  compass  had  long  been 
in  use  in  that  country* ;  but  that  curious  people  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  attain,  in  aneienttimes,  a  certain  point 
of  civilization,  beyond  which  they  have  never  since  advanced. 
So  that  the  ancient  sailor,  who  had  the  greatest  skill  and 
means  which  his  art  afforded,  could  look  only  to  the  hea- 
vens for  assistance ;  and  they,  oftentimes,  in  the  midst  of 
his  greatest' difficulties,  were  obscured.  To  navigate  in 
such  circumstancea  would  be  similar  to  walking  with  the 
eyes  shut ;  it  was  natural  for  him,  therefore,  to  cling  to  the 
coast,  and  scarcely  venture  off  from  the  earth  by  night. 
But,  after  awhile,  in  addition  to  the  motiona  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  it  had  been  observed  that  certain  atars  towards  the 
north  never  sunk  below  the  horizon,  but  seemed  to  move 
continually  round  a  definite  point  The  ancient  Greeks 
noticed  the  constant  revolution  of  the  seven  conspicuous 
stars,  forming  the  hinder  part  of  the  Great  Bear ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  commercial  Phoaniciana  had  already 
more  closelv  tracked  up  the  northern  point  of  the  sky  by 
directing  their  attention  to  a  set  of  stars,  which  kept  on 
revolving  in  smaller  circles  than  those  observed  by  the 
Greeka.  This  waa  the  constellation  called  the  Little  Bear ; 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  which  animal  is  situated  a  star,  now 
called  the  Pole  Star.  Thia  is  the  nearest  plainly  visible 
star  to  that  point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  pole  of  the 
earth,  infinitely  extended  northward.  When  the  use  of 
these  observations  had  been  made  familiar  by  practice,  the 
nautical  art  advanced  considerably,  and  various  schemes  of 
enterprise  were  formed,  and  effected  with  more  or  less 
success. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  is  a  distinctive  feature 

*  See  Saturday  Magafine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 
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in  moim  NftTlgfttion,  si  compond  with  that  of  th« 
■nciants  that  the  iMtb>d  of  condueting  •  ihip  now  from 
pltee  topla««,udep«ndiD^upoD  deSnito  and  dittinct  rulei, 
IS  much  mora  safe  and  simple,  and  requires,  perhaps,  lass 
training  and  study,  while  it  effect*  much  mora  than  the 
method  of  the  ancients.  The  naval  olEceri  particularly 
offering  themselves  to  our  notice  by  their  official  variation 
from  the  modemi,  afe  the  matter  of  the  rowers,  and  the 
pilot  It  was  the  husinest  of  the  former  to  attend  to  the 
towing  department  of  the  vessel,  to  assiga  their  places  to 
the  roweri,  to  encourage  them  in  their  laboura.  and  to  keep 
time  to  the  motion  of  the  oars,  hy  the  strokes  of  his  mallet, 
or  the  musical  intonations  of  his  voice.  The  other  ofBcer, 
who  especially  claims  oar  attention,  is  the  pilot,  or  master 
of  the  ship ;  to  whom  helonged  the  iluty  of  navigating  the 
vessel,  and  who  was  consequently  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  and  all  on  board.  His  place  was  at  the  stem ; 
and  to  excel  in  bis  vocation,  he  hea  to  possess  an  exact 
knowledge  of  his  art,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  skill  in 
steeriiiB,  in  managing  the  sails,  and  in  the  use  of  other 
nautical  appurtanancea,  togelher  with  a  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience ol  the  winds,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  indicating 
the  seasons,  portending  the  weather,  and  directing  the 
course  of  the  snip,  and  of  the  site  of  commodious  porta  and 
harbours ;  when  rocks  and  quicksands  were  to  be  dreaded, 
and  how  they  might  be  avoided.  The  ancients  retired  into 
harbour  when  they  saw  the  Winter  signs  begin  to  rise ; 
where  they  remained  till  the  constellations  of  Spring  invited 
them  upon  the  waters.  It  was  not  usual,  therefore,  for 
them  to  prosecute  their  voyages  long  after  the  Autumnal 
Equinox. .  The  gales  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, formerly  called  Euroclydons  •,  or  TuSbones'F,  but 
now  LevatderM,  or  Miehaelmai  flows,  being  hazardous  to 
shipping,  made  them  lie  by  for  the  Winter.  Tho  necessity 
of  this  IS  alluded  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  9.  The  Jewish  fait  of 
expiation,  which  is  there  meant,  was  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  also  necessary  for  the  pilot  lo  understand 
and  explain  the  signs  and  prognostics  which  oDered  them- 
selves from  the  sea-birds,  the  flahes,  the  surge,  the  billows 
dashing  upon  the  shore,  and  the  waving  of  the  woods  on 
the  impending  heights.  A  Eeaman,  unapt  in  the  solution 
of  any  novelty  of  this  sort,  could  not  attain  to  the  reputation 
of  a  good  pilot- 
It  was  also  expected  that  this  personage  should  have  pro- 
cured an  ample  supply  of  favourable  winds ;  as  the  Lap- 


lander captain  of  otir  timM.fauyB  of. the  wfaa  «imb  i 
quantity  of  this  n^eetsary  material  for  navigatioB.  We  an 
told  that  Ulyssea,  having  procured  a  bag  of  wind,  wii 
returning  home  to  Ithaca  with  a  prosperous  sail.  Wbia 
his  native  isle  was  just  in  sight,  and  the  hero  had  fUlcti 
asleep  through  fatigue,  the  bag  was  opened  by  the  sailors, 
who  suspected  that  treasure  was  concealed  in  it :  where- 
upon the  winds  rushed  ferth  with  awftil  violence,  and  diora 
the  ship  backward  a  distance  ot  ten  days'  saiL 

At  the  termination  of  a  voyage,  the  vessels  wera  unalh 
stranded  hy  urging  them  stern  foremost  towards  the  iuO, 
when  the  crews  drew  them  up  out  of  the  water  by  miis 

The  notion  of  light-houses  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  from  lb* 
Egyptians.  The  small  island  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  had  been  joined  to  tho  continent  hy  a  cause- 
way of  «  mile  in  length,  about  284  b.  c.  At  the  extremilr 
of  this  mole  was  built  a  white  marble  tower,  at  the  top  of 
which  a  fire  was  kept  oonstantlv  burning,  visible,  we  am 
told,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles ;  but  this  would 
make  it  to  have  been  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  in  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  visible 
from  some  eminence  a  hundred  miles  distant.  This  part 
of  the  account  seems  apocryphal,  and  even  the  site  of  tbs 
celebrated  Pharos  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  pride  of 
man  has  doubtlessly  exaggerated  the  facts  of  many  ancieal 
narratives;  and  from  this,  perhaps, as  well  as  frommany  other 
classical  stories,  we.  must  make  considerable  deduction 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  accounts  of  various  erections  of 
this  nature,  and  they  teem  at  tho  later  period  of  ancient 
na\igation  to  have  boon  not  uncommon,  when  ample  expe- 
rience had  made  nocturnal  sailing  leu  formidable.  We 
find  them  accordingly  erected  at  most  of  tho  harbours  and 
naval  stations  which  ships  frequented;  places  where  nature 
had  been  assisted  by  art,  and  where  the  larger-siied 
ships  rode  at  anchor,  secure  from  the  swell  of  the  seas 
around. 

The  ancienU  generally,  as  well  as  the  barbarians  ol 
modem  times,  carried  their  idols  with  them  on  a  vo>age, 
thinking  thereby  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Vows, 
therefore,  which  had  been  made  previously  to,  or  during 
the  voyage,  were  now  discharged,  and  especially  was  due 
reverence  paid  to  Neptune,  whose  peculiar  dominion  Ihey 
hod  just  safely  left.  Those  who  had  landed  in  safety  after 
ft  storm,  or  any  other  of  the  manifold  haianls  of  a  sea- 
voyage,  hung  up  in  one  of  the  numerous  temples  surround- 
ing the  port,  a  picture  of  their  disaster,  togelher  with  the 
garments  in  which  they  had  etcaped  it.  ■  This,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  other  Pagan  customs,  has  been  exploded  by  time 
m  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  but  we  learn  that 
this  act  of  piety  is  still  practised  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hedi- 
tomnean,  where  the  people  profess  tho  Roman  Catholic 
mitb.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  human  race,  if  no 
heathen  custom  more  questionable  than  this,  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  the  ages 
Buweeding  the  times  of  the  AposUes  I 


■  A  billow-eicitm   east  wiiul. 
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MASANIELLO,  THE  FISHERMAN,  AND  THE   REVOLUTION  OF  NAPLES. 


TBB   lASIASOXt  O 


PAKT  THE    FIRST. 

"h«*  are  few  kingdoms  in  Kurope  which  have 
nndergone  lo  .many  viciasitudea  as  that  of  Napka; 
Md  the  chief  roorce  of  ito  calamitous  ctaangea  was 
we  prepoBterona  claima  of  the  popes  to  dispose  at 
»«"'  pleasure  of  the  crowa.  After  the  overthrow  of 
we  HohensUuSen,  a  djrnasty'  remarkable  for  its  un- 
Wnijmnnising  hoetility  to  the  papal  xisnrpations,  the 
•OTwe^ty  of  Naples  was  bestowed  npoa  the  honse 
"Anjouj  bat  this  French  race  of  princes  soon 
>>ecame  onpopolai-,  and  after  many  changes  and  con- 
ruUioQB,  the  Neapolitan  dominions  were  annexed  to 
we  kingdom  of  Spain,  then  nq>idly  rising  into  the 
foreniMt  rank  of  European  sUtes.  It  lemaiDed 
Snietly  snbject  to  Spain  for  nearly  150  years,  nntU  in 
we  year  1647,  a  poor  fishermaa  raised  a  revolt, 
which  entailed .  npon  H  additional  misery.  The 
™'<'T  of  this  extraordinary  revolntion  is  so  very 
interesting,  and  so  very  instructive,  that  we  shall 
Mate  it  at  fnll  length,  especially  as  some  of  the  moat 
?i|wrUnt  details  have  been  hitherto  hidden  from 
£aglith  readers.  To  understand  the  causes  of  the 
»wolniion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary 
»«rteh  of  the  Spanish  tynumy  oyer  the  Neapolitans. 


When  Spain  first  acquired  dominion  over  Naples, 
the  latter  country,  notwithstanding  recent  wars,  was 
wealthy  and  populous ;  and  its  position  afforded  « 
reasonable  prospect  of  increasing  prosperity,  for  it 
possessed  the  finest  ports  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean, then  the  great  high-road  of  commerce.  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  exhausted  by  long  wars 
against  the  Moors,  the  recent  discovery  of  America 
had  seduced  a  lai^  portion  of  the  population  to  emi- 
grate  to  the  new  countries,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
imported  from  Mexico  and  Peru  did  not  compensate 
for  the  abstraction  of  cultivation  from  the  land,  the 
emigration  of  the  most  industrious,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  domestic  improvement.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Spanish  government  regarded 
its  Neapolitan  territory  as  a  kind  of  reserved  treasury 
by  which  alt  the  pecuniary  deficiencea  of  Spain  might 
be  supplied  and  the  chief  object  of  their  administra- 
tion was  to  drain  as  much  money  from  their  Italian 
subjects,  as  they  could  obtain  by  fair  means  or  by  foul. 
Naples,  of  course,  was  governed  by  viceroys  ;  the 
only  object  contemplated  in  the  selection  of  these 
officers  was  their  skill  in  extortion,  and  if  they  sent 
home  money  in  plenty,  no  objection  was  made  to  any 
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acts  of  tyranny  or  rapacity  in  which  they  might  please 
to  indalge  on  their  own  aocoont  The  fertility  and 
opulence  of  the  Neapolitan  dominione  would  have 
enabled  them  to  bear  very  heavy  exactions,  but  the 
more  the  Spaniards  obtained,  the  more  they  desired, 
and  the  very  ease  with  which  existing  taxes  were 
paid,  became  an  excuse  and  encouragement  for  fresh 
impositions.  Thus  matters  proceeded,  until,  as  an 
Italian  histof^ian  justly  remarked.  "The  secret  fires  of 
Vesuvius  were  not  so  numerous,  nor  so  dangerous, 
as  the  revengeful  flames  which  burned  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Neapolitan  populace.** 

During  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Third-  and  Philip 
the  Fourth  of  Spain,  the  sufferings  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans were  aggravated  by  the  custom  which  prevailed 
of  farming  the  taxes.  The  Genoese  brokers,  who 
purchased  them  from  the  King  of  Spain,  extorted 
profit  in  every  shape  and  way,  from  the  unfortunate 
peasant  and  artisan,  and  when  profits  no  longer  sup- 
plied  their  rapacity,  compelled  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  their  rapacity  to  yield  up  their  little  capital.  Under 
such  a  system  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  wealth  of 
Naples  at  length  became  exhausted ;  and  when  the 
Admiral  of  Castile,  the  ruling  viceroy,  demanded  a 
subsidy  from  the  assembled  estates,  he  received  a 
refusal  which  he  was  convinced  arose  from  absolute 
poverty.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  that  Naples 
in  its  present  exhausted  state,  could  not  meet  the  new 
demand  >  he  received  in  replv,  peremptory  orders  ^to 
exact  the  subsidy,  but  the  gallant  admiral  refused  to 
become  the  agent  of  oppressioOj  and  Immediately 
resigned  the  government. 

This  excellent  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Arcos,  a  man  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
Like  most  Spaniards,  he  wimi  haughty,  vindictive,  and 
obstinate,  but  unlike  his  countrymen,  he  was  crafty 
and  treacherous.  He  had  not  been  long  in  office,  when 
the  French,  then  it  war  with  Spain,  sent  out  a  fleet 
which  threatened  to  invade  Naples,  and  consequently 
forced  the  viceroy  to  prepare  an  armament  tor  the 
protection  of  his  province*  The  practice  of  that  day 
in  such  an  emergency,  was  to  borrow  the  amount  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  from  some  capitalist,  to 
whom  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue  was  mortgaged 
for  the  interest  and  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  who 
generally  derived  an  exorbitant  profit  from  the  trans- 
action. Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Neapo« 
litan  resources,  that  a  lender  and  money  were  easily 
found,  but  such,  also,  was  the  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  that  the  viceroy's  council  were  at  their  wits* 
end  to  devise  an  impost  for  its  repayment.  At  length 
it  was  proposed  by  Andrea  Nauclerio,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  carlin  per  pound, 
on  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  brought 
to  market,  and  which  then,  as  now,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  food  to  the  lower  classes  $A  Naples. 
The  proposition  was  adopted,  and  an  edict  for  its  en- 
forcement issued  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1647. 

This  tax  was  by  no  means  a  new  invention  -,  several 
viceroys  had  already  attempted  to  establish  it,  but 
had  finally  abandoned  the  scheme,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  odious  and  oppressive  nature.  The  Duke  of 
Arcos,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and 
he  even  accused  those  counsellors  of  treason,  who 
ventured  to  remind  him  of  the  homely  proverb,  that 
"  Hunger  will  break  through  stone  waJls.'*  Scarcely 
was  the  edict  published,  when  loud  murmurs  were 
heard  throughout  the  entire  city  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
city  in  which  a  large  vagrant  body,  called  the  Lazza- 
roni,  accustomed  to  support  life  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, support  themselves  by  chance  jobs,  because  a 
trifling  remuneration,  less  than  Englishmen  frequently 
bestow  in  ahna,  enables  them  to  live  in  the  luxury  of 


indolence.  On  this  numejK)U8  and  dangerous  chss 
the  tax  pressed  with  enormous  severity  |  to  use  their 
own  expressing,  recorded  hy  a  opntemporary  writer, 
**  it  took  the  food  out  of  their  very  mouths."  Acts 
of  violence  succeeded  to  their  disregarded  murmurs ; 
the  viceroy  could  not  appear  abroad  without  being 
subjected  to  seditious  clamours,  and  even  persoual 
insults  5  insurrectionary  placards  were  posted  in  the 
market-place  j  and  the  booth  erected  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Arcos  at 
length,  greatly  alarmed,  summoned  his  council,  and 
went  through  the  mockery  of  deliberation  -,  but  every 
other  source  of  revenue  was  pledged  and  mortgaged 
to  the  outside  of  its  value,  money  was  to  be  raised 
at  all  hazards,  and,  of  course,  the  consultations 
ended  in  ordering  the  continuance  of  the  tax*  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  punish  those  who  publicly 
testified  their  dissatisfaction ;  but  this  only  increased 
the  number  of  secret  conspirators,  and  the  viceroy 
soon  received  an  alarming  warning  of  the  perils  by 
which  he  was  environed.  A  Spanish  flotilla  lay  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  admiral's  galley  was  remark- 
able for  its  strength  and  beauty,  and  300,000  ducats 
were  placed  on  board  her  for  transmission  to  Spain. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  she  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  ere  means  could  be  taken  to  save 
her,  she  blew  up  with  all  her  treasure,  and  a  portion 
of  her  creW.  There  was  not  one  who  saw  the  spec- 
tacle that  did  not  feel  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  treachery^  and  the  viceroy  felt  so  much  alarmedi 
that  though  he  was  pre*eminently  superstitious,  he 
forbade  the  annual  procession  on  the  24th  of  June, 
in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist,  lest  the  collection  of 
a  multitude  should  lead  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  in- 
surrection. 

Among  those  who  exclaimed  most  bitterly  against 
the  fVuit  tax,  was  Tomaaso  Aniello,  better  known  by 
the  abbreviation  Mas-aniello,  whose  destiny  it  was 
to  experience  more  rapid  changes  of  condition  in  the 
ensuing  troubles,  than  any  mortal  ever  underwent  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  He  was  a  handsome,  light- 
built,  active,  young  man,  not  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  but  already  recognised  ae  a  leader 
among  his  associates,  from  his  readiness  of  wit,  and 
great  personal  activity  in  the  mimly  sports  which 
delight  the  fishermen  of  Naples,  His  wife  was 
detected  by  the  tax  colleotore  concealing  a  bag  of 
flour,  to  evade  the  duty;  she  was  grossly  insulted  and 
dragged  to  prison.  The  rest  of  the  history  must 
now  assume  the  form  of  a  journal,  that  our  readers 
may  the  better  appreciate  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  followed  each  other. 

July  7,  1647.  This  was  the  second  Sunday  before 
the  feast  of  our  lady  of  Carmel,  one  of  the  festivals 
celebrated  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans  with  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  solemnity.  Among  other 
amusements,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  wooden 
fortress,  which  the  fishermen  defended  disguised  as 
Turks,  while  the  Lazzaroni  attacked  it  in  their  ordi- 
nary habiliments.  So  popular  was  this  spectacle,  that 
it  was  always  rehearsed  on  the  three  preceding  Sun- 
days ;  on  the  Sunday  of  which  we  speak,  Masaniello, 
who  had  been  chosen  leader  of  one  of  the  parties, 
assembled  a  crowd  of  boys  and  young  persons,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  to  practise  their  parts  in  the  per- 
formance. It  so  happened  that  this  was  also  a  great 
market-day,  and  crowds  of  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  had  come  in  with  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles for  sale.  Either  on  account  of  the  superabun- 
dant supply,  or  the  engagement  of  the  multitude  in 
their  sports,  the  market  was  very  heavy,  and  pur- 
chasers could  not  be  found  for  the  articles.  The  fis- 
cal officers  insisted  that  the  tax  should  be  paid  on 
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everything,  whether  it  was  sold  or  not ;  bnt  it  still 
remained  to  be  decided  whether  the  tax  should  be 
paid  by  the  peasants  or  by  the  hucksters.  The  dis* 
pute  was  referred  to  Nauclerio,  the  provost  of  the 
merchants^  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
proposer  of  the  obnoxious  impost,  and  he  decided 
that  the  tax  should  be  paid  by  those  who  brought  the 
frait  to  market.  Masaniello*s  brother-in-law,  a 
hard-working  peasant  ftt>m  Pozzeroli,  was  one  of  the 
persons  aggrieved  by  this  decision;  he  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
articles  which  had  as  yet  produced  him  no  profit, 
and  his  loud  tones  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Mas- 
aniello  and  his  companions.  They  hurried  into  the 
market-place,  and  the  peasant,  now  sure  of  support, 
▼entured  to  give  free  scope  to  his  indignation,  by 
throwing  about  the  figs,  which  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  dispute,  crying  out,  "Take  these  who 
will,  our  tyrants  shall  have  none  of  them!"  In  an 
instant,  Masaniello,  who  stood  by  his  side,  seized  a 
btinch  of  figs,  and  flinging  it  violently  into  Nau- 
clerio's  face,  exclaimed,  *'  I^  them  take  this  at  the 
least!*'  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  riot, 
loissiles  of  every  description  were  flung  at  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  their  attendants,  one  act  of  violence 
led  to  another,  the  toll-bars  were  torn  down,  the 
booths  of  the  collectors  burned,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  market-place  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  in- 
furiate populace.  Masaniello  seized  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  his  companions.  Indignation  prompted 
his  eloquence,  and  though  he  had  no  advantages  of 
education,  his  harangue  was  one  well  calculated  to 
ensure  the  support  of  the  mob.  He  pointed  out  to  his 
hearers  the  dangers  they  had  already  incurred  by 
proToking  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  he  declared 
that  this  was  the  crisis  of  their  countiy's  fate,  he 
conjured  them  to  stand  by  him,  and  promised  in  the 
strongest  terms  a  redress  of  all  the  grievances  of 
vbich  they  had  to  complain. 

Snch,  indeed,  are  the  topics  always  used  by  a 
demagogue  to  inflame  a  midtitude ;  but  Masaniello 
was  not  an  orator  who  tjraded  on  excitement,  it  was 
a  mere  accident  which  elevated  him  to  be  the  author 
and  leader  of  a  movement.  But  his  career  fully 
prored  the  perils  that  arise  from  stimulating  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant,  and  added  one  to  the  many 
proofs  which  history  affords  of  the  impossibility  of 
correcting  cvQs  by  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  with- 
out producing  calamities  infinitely  greater  than  the 
oppressions  which  led  to  the  insurrection. 

Goaded  onwards  by  the  fiery  harangue  of  Masanl- 
dlo,  the  mob  rushed  from  the  market-place ;  some 
armed  themselves  with  their  ordinary  implements  of 
industry,  others  broke  open  the  shops  of  the  gun- 
smiths and  seized  the  weapons  they  contained ;  the 
bouses  of  the  farmers  of  taxes  were  broken  open, 
fbots  were  fired  into  the  houses  of  persons  supposed 
to  be  favoonble  to  the  Spaniards,  and  many  took  the 
'Jpportunity  of  revenging  private  quarrels  under  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  the  public  cause.  At  first  the  insur- 
gents abstained  from  plunder,  but  in  this  as  in  count- 
ies other  instances,  the  vehemence  of  patriotism  was 
<non  no  able  to  restrain  the  lust  of  pillage  j  the  women 
▼ho  had  joined  the  rioters,  gave  the  example  of 
pilfering,  which  soon  extended  into  a  regular  system  of 
r  )hberv. 

As  yet  the  insurgents  had  no  acknowledged  leader ; 
like  all  vulgar  rioters  they  wished  to  have  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  accidentally  meeting  the  Prince 
rf  Bi^ignano,  they  compelled  him  to  act  as  their  chief. 
Bot  though  the  Neapolitan  nobles  were  justly  indig- 
nant at  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  they  were 
too  wiae  to  eountemaice  the  outbreak  of  the  populace  j 


they  knew  full  well  that  a  mob,  after  having  used  the 
nobles,,  whom  deluded  ambition  has  led  to  participate 
in  their  efforts,  must  eventually  yield  to  the  natural 
Jealousy  with  which  the  lower  orders  regard  their 
superiors  and  fling  them  away  as  broken  tools,  too 
fine  and  too  weak  to  execute  the  rough  work  required 
by  an  imperious  democracy.  Shocked  at  the  excesses 
he  was  compelled  to  witness,  the  Prince  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  escape,  while  the  confused 
masses  spread  over  the  city,  began  to  direct  their 
forces  on  one  common  centre  and  jnove  towards  the 
viceroy's  palace. 

The  viceregal  guards  made  a  faint  effort  to  resist 
the  popular  current,  but  they  were  soon  overcome, 
and  a  body  of  the  rioters  forcing  their  way  into  the 
viceroy's  presence,  imperiously  demanded  not  only 
the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  impost  on  fruit,  but  of 
all  other  taxes  and  impositions  whatever.  Terrified 
by  violence,  destitifte  of  any  force  on  which  he  could 
rely,  and  perceiving  that  the  popular  excitement 
increased  every  hour,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  readily  as- 
sented to  every  demand  j  but  his  compliance  did  not 
allay  the  tumult,  the  mob  began  to  destroy  his  most 
valuable  furniture,  and  did  not  abstain  from  personal 
violence.  He  attempted  to  escape  in  a  coach,  but 
was  detected,  abused,  threatened  and  struck ;  by 
flinging  money  among  the  mob,  he  diverted  their 
attention  for  a  moment,  and  while  they  were  eagerly 
engaged  in  a  scramble,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape. 

After  his  departure,  the  moo  proclaimed  Masaniello 
''  Captain  General  of  the  faithful  people  of  Naples," 
he  who  had  been  an  humble  fisherman  in  the  morning, 
was  an  absolute  sovereign  ere  the  night  closed  in.  He 
nominated  a  council  composed  of  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous  of  the  rioters,  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
low  democrat,  flushed  by  temporary  power,  he  did 
not  permit  his  fe^ow  rebels  to  deliberate  on  his 
orders ;  indeed  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  listen  to 
their  advice 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  revolution,  symptoms 
were  perceptible  of  the  insanity  to  which  Masaniello 
ultimately  fell  a  victim,  and  which  was  necessarily 
ripened  by  the  excitement  of  the  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  He 
made  the  tower  of  the  Carmelites  his  head- quarters, 
and  there,  while  his  council  talked  rather  than  delibe- 
rated, he  stood  in  moody  silence,,  warming  his  hands 
over  a  chafing-dish  of  coals.  The  only  answer  he 
made  to  repeated  inquiries  was,  '*  I  feel  a  burning  and 
a  heaviness  as  if  my  brain  were  overflowed  by  molten 
lead;  but  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Saints 
appear  to  me  every  night,  and  promise  me  their  assist- 
ance and  protection.  I  have  promised  freedom  to  the 
people  and  they  shall  be  firee,  yes  I  promise  it,  I  swear 
it,  they  shall  be  free."  This  and  similar  broken 
speeches  were  uttered  with  maniac  vehemence,  which 
made  .them  pass  with  his  deluded  votaries  for  words 
of  inspiration.  They  unhesitatingly  obeyed  his 
orders  to  break  open  all  the  prisons,  and  liberate  the 
captives  j  they  massacred  the  few  inhabitants  who 
ventured  to  resist,  and  they  set  fire  to  the  mansions  of 
several  obnoxious  individuals.  One  of  the  houses 
which  became  the  prey  of  the  incendiaries,  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  gun-powder,  it  was  blown  up, 
and  eighty  seven  persons  lost  their  lives.  Sunday 
night  was  spent  sleeplessly  by  the  population  of 
Naples ;  the  flames  of  burning  houses  lighted  every 
quarter  of  the  city ;  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  relatives  of  the  slain  were 
heard  in  every  street,  save  where  the  imperiouf  insur* 
gents  forcibly  compelled  silence. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  OLIVE  TREE,  AND  THE 
MODE  OF  PREPARING  THE  OIL. 


Thx  Olive-tree  (Oka  Emropta,)  came  originally  from 
Asia,  and  grovi  abnndantlf  abont  Aleppo  and  Leba- 
non. It  ia  naturalized  ia  man^  parts  of  Sonthem 
Europe,  being  foond  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  in 
this  wild  state  produces  a  small  ti^t  of  no  value. 
When  cultivated,  however,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
richest  productions  of  the  South. 

It  ia  an  evergreen  tree,  with  thick  and  leathery  leaves, 
well  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  water,  as  they 
once  did  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
days ;  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  day  on  which 
"the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  iffere  broken  up," 
until  the  evening  when  the  dove  came  in  to  Noah, 
"  and  lo  1  in  ber  mouth  was  an  Olive-leaf  pluckt  off." 
Anil  ever  since,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  wherever 
ttiis  tree  is  known,  has  it«  branch  been  the  favourite 
emblem  of  peace.  The  same  chapter  of  Genesis  also 
iUustnttes  the  locality  of  tile  Olive.  The  ark  had  rested 
OQ  Mount  Ararat  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days,  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  had  been  seen  far^  days, 
yet  when  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove  the  first  time,  it 
returaed,  finding  "do  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot;" 
and  it  was  not  until  seven  more  days  had  passed 
that  the  waters  had  retired  from  the  plains,  vaUeyi, 
and  rocky  ravines  where  the  dove  is  accustomed  to 
seek  its  food,  and  in  which  the  Olive  delights  to  grow. 
The  flowers  are  delicately  small  and  white,  are  very 
numerous,  and  fall  off  in  showers  when  Uie  tree  is 
shaken ;  so  Eliphaz,  upbraiding  Job  fbr  his  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  alluding  to  the  loss  of  bis  children, 
aays,  "  The  wicked  man  shall  shake  off  bis  unripe 
grape  as  tbe  vine,  and  shall  cost  off  bis  flower  as  the 
Olive."  (Job  XV.  33.)  The  oval  fruit  has  a  delicate 
light-blue  bloom  upon  it,  but  when  this  is  rubbed  off, 
is  of  a  deep  purpl*  colour,  shines,  and  has  lost  its 
beanty. 

To  an  English  eye  Uiis  tree  has,  at  first  sight,  no 
striking  characteristic  of  beauty.  Its  height,  which 
rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  creates  no  idea  of  grandeur, 
which  in  countries  like  England,  that  abound  with 
lofty  forest  trees,  is  considered  one  of,  if  not  the  chief, 
element  of  beauty  in  tre«s.  Again,  it  has  a  most 
sober  hue  that  ill  i^rees  with  our  preconceived  notions 
of  the> golden  tints  of  southern  foliage;  hence  those, 
who  in  the  rapidity  of  travelling  glance  at  it  with  a 
careless  eye,  are  generally  disappointed,  and  hence  it 
ia  almdst  universally  compared  with  our  own  willow. 
Sdutbqr  speaks  of  its  "willowy  foliage,"   but  the 


points  of  resemblanee  ue  not  sofficiently  well  maiked 
to  Justify  the  comparison  of  an  OUve-grove  with  an 
orier-holt  It  is  true  that  both  trees  an  of  about 
equal  height,  and  have  the  under  surface  of  thor 
leaves  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  upper,  which  is  very 
beautiful  when  their  branches  are  turned  or  lifted  1^ 
the  wind.  The  coltivated  OUve,  too,  is  pollarded  or 
deprived  of  some  of  its  branches  in  order  to  develop 
the  young  wood;  but  as  the  fruit  is  the  object  and 
not  merely  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  with  the  willow, 
its  branches  are  never  destroyed  year  after  year,  and, 
consequently,  it  never  has  the  unsightly  appearance 
that  that  tree  has  when  deprived  of  all  its  foliage. 
The  poet  Virgil  eimtrattt  tbe  OUve  with  the  willow. 
Making  a  shepherd  praise  one  man  at  the  expense  of 
another,  he  says,  "  Yoa  are  as  mnch  superior  to  hint, 
as  the  dusky  willow  yields  ia  beanty  to  the  pale  Olive." 
Bat  it  has  charms  superior,  not  only  to  the  willow, 
but  to  most  other  trees.  If  the  eye  is  not  attracted 
towards  it  at  first  by  any  striking  beauty,  there  are 
few  natural  objects  that  improve  so  mnch  upon 
ftcquointSBce.  The  more  you  see  it,  the  more  its 
graceful  form  and  quiet  beauty  wins  yoor  admiration. 
It  appears  to  greatest  advantage  in  rocky  aituabixu, 
in  the  country  round  Athens  for  example,  where  on 
absence  of  general  vegetation,  daring  the  wanner 
months,  prodnccs  a  beautiful  contrast  between  the 
naked  and  burning  rocks  and  the  luxorions  Olive- 
groves  of  the  lower  lands.  A  more  beautiful  scene 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  from  the  Acrapi^, 
a  rocky  fortress  that  rises  abruptly  on  the  south  aide 
of  tbe  city :  standing  within  tbe  portico  of  ita  Par- 
thenon, you  look  down  upon  Mars'  Hill,  where  SL 
Paul  declared  onto  the  superstitions  Greeks  the  un- 
known  God  whom  they  ignarantly  worshipped ;  beyond 
is  the  scarcely  less  famons  pulpit  of  lliemistocles, 
but  it  is  to  the  plain  to  which  the  eye  flies  for  relief, 
foi-- 


Previous  to  the  late  revolntioni  this  grove  extended 
from  the  walla  of  the  city  to  tbe  sea ;  but  during  the 
war,  20,000  trees  were  burnt,  and  many  an  old  tree 
may  now  be  seen  reduced  to  charcoal  on  one  side, 
yet  retaining  its  vitality  on  the  other.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  one  that  had  actually  been  burnt 
into  two  separate  trees,  resting  against  each  other  for 
motual  support,  yet  li»uled  with  fruit  at  the  time  the 
sketch  was  taken.  Some  of  these  were  purposely 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  same  were  cut  for  fire- 
wood. Tbe  facility  with  which  this  tree  takes  fire, 
even  when  standing  in  the  green  state,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  thus  noticed  by 
Virgil  r— 

Sporiding  fire  from  hind's  unwarj  hands 
Is  often  scattered  o'er  their  unctuous  rinds, 
And  after  spi-eod  abroad  by  raging  winds  i 
For  firat  the  smould'ring  flame  the  tmnk  receives. 
Ascending  thence,  it  cracMes  in  the  leavea, 
At  length  victorious  to  the  top  OBpirea, 
Involving  ill  the  wood  in  smoky  Szta, 

DxTnix'i  Virp.  Gaorgiet.  II. 
Since  the  peace,  many  thousand  trees  have  been  ' 
destroyed  by  floods.  Drainage  has  been  selected, 
and  the  water  stood  for  months  upon  the  roots,  and 
eventually  killed  the  trees.  A  hnming  sun  acting 
upon  this  mass  of  decayed  v^etable  matter,  generated 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  fevers  that  ever  visited 
Athens.  It  paralysed  the  whole  population ;  for  i 
two  seasons  there  was  scarcely  an  indication  of  exer-  ' 
tion  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  the  snborhs,  where 
scraps  of  land  are  generally  so  precious,  ther«  were 
no  gardens ;  a  few  fig-trees  and  a  solitary  palm, 
which  tl)e  war  had  spared,  were  almost  the  only 
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ti  of  fanner  indnstr^ :  bat  the  Government,  in 
1635,  hftd  ■ncce«ded  in  druning  the  whole  of  the 
ndghboaring  country,  ind  the  Olive-grove  of  Athena 
was  npidlf  recovering  irom  it«  losae*  b^  fire  and  wat«r. 
A  rolnme  might  be  written  npon  the  hi$iorkal 
gttodaiiuu  of  Ike  Olive.  It  ii  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  both  in  its  cultivated  and  wild  state. 
Hm  promiaed  land  aboimded  with  Olivet,  it  was  "  a 
lud  of  Oil,  olive,  and  honey."  It  wu  coltivated  by 
king!  IS  well  u  by  their  anhjecta.  David  set  oflScera 
over  hia  "  Olive-treca  in  the  low  plaina,"  "  and  over 
Ibe  cellars  of  oil."  (1  Ghron.  xzvii.  28.)  To  be  de- 
prived of  it,  was  one  of  the  temporal  pnniahmenta  of 
the  diwbedient  Israelites.  "  Thou  ahalt  have  Olive- 
tttet  thronghont  all  thy  coaat,  bnt  thon  shalt  not 
looint  thyself  with  the  oil :  for  thine  Olive  shall  cast 
his  fruit."  (Dent,  xxviii.  40.)  And  Samuel,  speaking 
of  the  oppressiona  of  a  king,  says,  "  He  will  take 
fonr  Olive-yards,  evtn  the  best  of  them,  and  give 
Ihnn  to  his  servants."  (1  Sam,  viii.  14.) 

We  can  trace  the  custom  of  using  Olive-ail  in 
religious  ceremonies  to  the  highest  antiquity.  Jacob 
poured  it  upon  the  pillar  that  he  set  up  in  Beth-el. 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18.)  'Die  holy  anointing  oil  of  the 
temple  was  Olive-oil,  scented  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
meet  calsmuB  and  cassia. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  consecrated  to  ns  by  the 
holint  associations.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  over 
the  brook  Cedron,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemaue, 
ud  sccordiog  to  Major  Skinner,  one  of  tlie  latest 
tnrtllers  in  the  East,  it  abounds  at  the  present  day 
with  eiceedingly  old  Olive-trees.  To  this  ^rden, "  Je- 
na ofttimcs  resorted  with  his  disciples."  It  was  the 
mue  of  bis  prayer,  of  his  agony,  and  betrayal.  In  one 
of  her  beautiful  sonnets,  Mrs.  Hemans  has  adverted 
to  ihs  awful  circumstances  connected  with  this  spot. 
The  pslm —  tbe  vine — the  cedar — each  hath  powsr 

Tolnd  Ekir  oriental  shapes  glance  by. 
And  aach  qaick  glistening  of  the  lanrel  bower 
Wafts  Grecian  images  o'er  fancj'a  eye : 
Bnt  tboD,  pale  Olive  I  in  thg  bninchc*  lis 
Fir  deeper  ipells  than  prophet-grovs  of  old 

Might  e'er  enshrine  : — I  could  not  hear  thee  Hgh 
T«  (he  wind's  faintest  whisper,  nor  behold 

One  Bhiver  of  thy  leaves  dim  dlvery  greeii, 
Wlbont  high  thonght*  and  solemn,  ^  that  scene 
Whta,  ia  the  Garden,  the  Bedeemer  prayed — 
Wlieii  pale  bIbib  looked  opon  his  Anting  head. 
And  angela  ministering  in  nlent  dread 
Titnblad,  peiehsnee,  within  thy  trembling  shade. 
This  tree  was   a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
Greeks.    They  held  it  in  such  esteem,  that  the  Athe- 
niaos  imagined  that  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of 
their  city,  created  it  peculiarly  for  them  : — a  super- 
ftition  which  arose  from  the  crafty  policy  so  eminently 
cbsrscteristic  of  their  nation.     In  the  time  of  The- 
mistodes,   some   of   the  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of 
cpposiog   his   views,  which   were   dbected   towards 
making  them  a  maritime  and  warlike  nation,  and  to 
indace  tbe  ignorant  multitude  to  turn  their  attention 
moK  to  agricnlture,  invented  the  fable  of  a  conten- 
tion between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  honour 
of  protecting  tbe   city  of  Athens.     The  assembly  of 
the  gods   promised  the   preference   to   whichever  of 
the  two  gave  the  most  necessary  and  useful  present 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Neptune,  upon  this, 
itrock  the  ground  with  his  trident,  and  immediately 
a  horse   issued  from  the  earth.     Minerva  produced 
the  Olive,  and  obtained  tbe  victory  by  tbe  unanimous 
tojce  of  the   gods,   who   observed,   that  the   Olive, 
vhich   is   the  emblem  of  peace,  is  fiir  preferable  to 
tbe  horse,  which  is  the  symbol  of  war  and  blood- 
abed.     When  in  the   island  of  Teaki,   the   ancient 
liWa,  tbe  miter  saw  an  antique  seal  uixin  which,  in 


allusion  to  the  above  &ble,  Minerva  was  >«preseated 
standing  in  a  very  graceful  attitude,  resting  her 
right  hand  upon  her  young  Olive-tree,  It  was  found 
in  that  island,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Signor 
Marco  Zavb,  an  Ithacan  merchant  of  noble  family, 
whose  hoQse  is  ever  open  to  English  travellers,  and 
as  there  is  no  hotel  in  tbe  island,  his  hospitality  is 
not  infrequently  taxed.  Hie  figure  is  an  enlaiged 
representation  of  an  impression  from  the  seal. 


As  sacred  history  made  the  Olive  emblematic  of 
peace,  so,  from  its  great  value  to  man,  has  it  been 
universally  conaidered,  the  symbol  of  plenty.  As 
such  we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  those  countries  of 
which  it  is  not  a  native ;  our  own  Britannia  holds 
in  her  right  hand  tbe  Olive-branch  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Scarcely  an  ancient  custom  existed  in  Greece 
with  which  we  do  not  find  this  tree,  in  some  way, 
associated.  The  wild  Olive  was  never  used  on  these 
occasions,  but  there  were  plantations  sacred  to  their 
religious  rites  and  festivities  ;  and  it  was  sacril^e  to 
tise  them  for  any  other  purpose.  .  A  law  existed,  "  if 
any  one  plucks  up  the  sacred  Olive-trees  at  Athens, 
beside  the  two  yearly  allowed  at  the  public  festivals 
and  funerals,  he  shall  pay  one  hundred  drachms 
(3/.  4s.  7d.,)  for  every  one  unlawfully  pulled  up,  the 
tenth  part-of  which  fine  shall  be  due  to  Minerva." 

The  victors  at  the  Olympic  games  were  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  a  pecidiar  variety  of  the  Olive,  which 
was  brought  by  Hercules  (so  fable  will  have  it,)  from 
the  Scythians,  and  planted  near  Olympia,  where  it 
flourished.  It  was  called  CalUstephanos,  that  is,  fit 
for  croiDHS;  and  it  was  forbidden,  under  a  greftt 
penalty,  to  cut  it  fur  any  other  use.  Games,  similar 
to  these  were  revived  at  Athens  in  1835,  and  Otho, 
the  amiable  young  King  of  Greece,  crovmed  the 
victors  with  wreaths  of  Olives. 

In  all  festivals  in  which  Minerva  was  concerned, 
we  find  the  Olive  used  as  believed  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  her.  At  the  lesser  Fanathenteo,  an  Athenian 
festival  in  honour  of  her,  the  conqueror  at  the  games 
then  held,  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  Olive-ml, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  how  and  where 
he  pleased,  whereas  it  was  unlawful  for  any  other  to 
transport  that  commodity :  further,  he  received  a 
crown  of  those  Olives  which  grew  in  the  Academy 
and  were  sacred  to  Minerva. 

At  their  marriages  every  part  of  the  bridegroom  a 
house,  and  more  particularly,  the  door,  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  boughs  upon  the  nuptial  day.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  the  Olive  was  more  particularly  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  same  custom  is  seen,  at  the 
present  day,  both  in  private  and  public  rejoicings. 
When  the  king  of  Bavaria,  tbe  father  uf  Olbo  the 
First,  paid  a  visit  to  his  son,  there  was  scarcely  a  door- 
post in  the  street*  of  Athens  through  which  he  passed 
that  was  not  covered  with  myrtle  and  OUve-booghs. 
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At  the  ancient  funerals  the  hoAy,  after  being  washed 
was  anointed  with  Olive-oil;  cups  of  oil«  together 
with  incense,  were  thrown  npon  the  burning  pile^ 
and  the  priests  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony 

dipped  an  Olive-branch  in  holy  dew, 

Wliioh  thrice  he  sprinkled  roond;  and  thrice  aloud 
liivoked  the  dead,  and  then  diamined  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  privilege  of  the  citizens  to  use  the  oil  in 
the  schools  of  exercise,  for  one  of  the  laws  relating 
to  these^schools  was,  that  "  no  slave  shall  presume 
to  anoint.**  In  the  ancient  batjis  there  was  a  room 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  with  oil,  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  body  after  the  use  of  the  hot  baths,  and 
to  prevent  the  skin  from  becoming  rough  after  the 
water  was  dried  oflf..  Pliny  says  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  they  had  no  better  unguent  than 
common  olive  oil  perfumed  with  odoriferous  herbs, 
especially  roses.  It  was  considered  effeminate  for 
the  men  to  use  even  this,  and,  at  a  much  later  period, 
the  Greek  virgins  were  not  allowed  to  anoint  them- 
selves with  any  odorous  unguent,  but  used  simple 
olive  oil.  Minerva  and  Diana  are  represented  as 
rejecting  perfumed  oils.  Solon  made  a  law  that ''  no 
man  shsdl  sell  perfumes  $*'  but  Socrates  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  decent  enough  for  women  to  smell  of 
perfumed  unguents,  but  that  men  should  rather  smell 
of  oil,  an  opinion  which  the  modem  Greeks  seem 
very  generally  to  have  retained,  and  actual  contact  is 
unnecessary  to  detect  their  partiality  for  it. 

The  Olive-tree  was  scarcely  less  a  favourite  with  the 
Romans,  although  it  was  not  held  in  the  same  sacred 
light  as  amongst  the  Greeks ;  the  ivy  and  the  vine 
in  some  measure  superseding  its  use.  Their  garden- 
god,  however,  was  adorned  with  it ;  this  god,  usually 
cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree,  was  crowned 
with  various  wreaths  peculiar  to  each  season.  In 
spring,  it  was  decorated  with  flowers,  with  com  in 
summer,  with  the  vine  in  autumn,  and  with  the  Olive 
in  winter,  the  most  appropriate  season  for  it,  as  at  any 
other  period  either  the  flowers  or  fruit  w6uld  be 
destroyed.  In  a  poem  ascribed  to  Catullus,  this 
rustic  god  is  represented  as  saying — 

Soon  as  the  vernal  season  smiles, 
I*m  gaily  crowned  with  flowery  spoils ; 
Bat  yellow  wreaths  of  ripened  com, 
'Mid  snnuner  heat,  my  brows  adorn ; 
The  luscious  vine's  Uuck  branches  spread 
In  blushing  autumn  round  my  head ; 
And,  when  cold  blows  the  wintry  winds, 
My  temples  pale-green  Olive  binds. 

The  Romans^  ever  superstitious,  were  in  notning 
more  so  than  the  uses  to  which  they  religiously  applied 
certain  woods,  some  of  which  they  called  "  fortunate," 
others  "  unfortunate.**  When  they  burnt  anything  bad 
or  ill-omened,  tiiey  made  use  of  such  unfortunate 
trees  that  were  under  the  protection  of  the  infernal 
gods,  as  the  holly  and  all  kinds  of  thorny  shrubs  $  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Ollve^  fig,  pear,  and  apple  trees, 
and  the  vine,  and  many  other  trees,  that  were  valuable 
for  their  productions,  they  used  on  joyous  and 
fortunate  events.  The  wild  Olive,  as  being  unpro- 
ductive and  useless,  was  classed  with  the  former,  and 
the  cultivated  with  the  latter. 

The  oil  was  more  used  in  their  toilet  than  in  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Catullus,  accusing  some  luxurious  Latin 
youth  of  effeminacy,  says,  that  his  couch  was  "fragrant 
with  chaplets  of  flowers  and  perfumed  with  the  Syrian 
Olive  oil."  Any  one  would  suppose  that  oil  of  a 
superior  quality  was,  at  that  period,  an  article  of 
commerce  between  Syria  and  Italy  j  but  any  rich 
odour  was  termed  Syrian  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
this  case  with  great  propriety,  as  the  Olive  came 
originally  from  that  part  of  Asia. 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  XIV. 

MoDSRN  Jbwb.    Part  II. 


It  is  likely  that  when  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
were  destroyed,  several  of  the  Jews  who  had  till  then 
Kjected  the  Gospel,  may  have  been  at  length  coa* 
verted,  by  the  strong  additional  evidence  which  was 
thus  afforded.  They  saw  the  heavy  Judgment  that 
fell  on  their  nation ;  and  that  it  was  such  as  to  make 
the  observance  of  their  law  impossible.  They  saw, 
also,  that  the  event  agreed  with  what  Jesus  had  pre- 
dicted forty  years  before.  And  they  saw,  too,  that 
those  of  his  followers  who  had  been  living  in  Jeru- 
salem, had  been  enabled  to  escape  destruction  by  fol- 
lowing his  directions,  and  fleeing  to  the  mountaias 
as  soon  as  they  saw  Jerusalem  encompassed  by  an 
army.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  several  may  have 
been  led  by  this  additional  evidence  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  But  of  this  we  have  no  records ;  as 
the  book  of  Acts  takes  in  only  an  earlier  period. 
And  in  that  book  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  nam- 
bers  of  those  Jews  who  were  converted ;  though  it 
appears  they  must  have  amounted  to  many  thou- 
sands, indeed,  many  myriads ;  that  is,  tens  of  thou- 
sands i  as  is  said  in  the  original  Greek  of  Acts  xxi.  20. 
But  still  these  made  but  a  small  portion  only  of  that 
great  nation.  And  as  the  Jewish  Christians  would 
soon  become  mingled  with  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  cease  to  be  a  separate  people,  hence,  all  those 
who  are  known  as  Jews  at  this  day,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  rejected  the  Grospel. 

They  are  computed  to  amount,  at  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  them,  at 
the  taking  of  their  city,  and  on  several  other  occasions, 
to  no  less  a  number  than  4,800,000,  scattered  through 
various  parts  of  the  world;  everywhere  mixing 
and  trading  with  other  nations;  but  everywhere 
kept  distinct  from  them  by  their  peculiar  faith  and 
religious  observances.  And  everywhere  they  preserve 
and  read  with  the  utmost  reverence  their  sacred 
books  which  foretell  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  at  a  time  which  (by  their  own  computations) 
is  long  since  past,  namely,  about  the  time  when  Jesus 
did  ap^ar.  Their  books  foretell,  also,  such  judgments 
as  their  nation  is  suffering ;  and  foretell,  too,  what  is 
most  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  all  this  they 
shall  still  remain  a  separate  people^  unmixed  with  the 
other  nations. 

You  should  observe,  too,  that  these  prophecies  are 
such  as  no  one  would  ever  have  made  by  guess. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlikely  than  the 
events  which  have  befallen  the  Jewish  nation.  Nothing 
like  them  has  ever  been  foretold  of  any  other  nation; 
or  has  ever  happened  to  any  other.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  cases  recorded  in  history,  of  one  nation 
conquering  another,  and  either  driving  them  out  of 
the  country,  or  keeping  them  in  subjection.  But  in 
all  these  cases,  the  conquered  people  who  have  lost 
their  country,  .either  settle  themselves  in  some  other 
land,  or  if  they  are  wholly  dispersed,  generally 
become  gradually  mixed  and  blended  with  other 
nations ;  as,  for  example,  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and 
Danes  and  Normans,  have  been  mixed  up  into  one 
people  in  England. 

The  only  people  who  at  all  resemble  the  Jews  in 
having  been  widely  dispersed  and  yet  remaining  dis- 
tinct, are  the  people  comnionly  called  Gipsies,  and 
whose  proper  name  is  Zinganies,  Jinganies.  It  has 
been  made  out  that  they  are  an  East- Indian  nation, 
speaking  a  Hindoo  dialect.  And  they  are  widely 
scattered  through  the  world,  keeping  up  their  language 
and  some  customs  of  their  own,  in  all  the  countries 
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through  which  they  wander.  They  are  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  people;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
prophecy  (which  there  was  not^)  of  their  being  thus 
dispersed,  we  might  well  have  believed  that  such  a 
prophecy  must  have  come  from  inspiration* 

But  in  some  remarkable  points  their  condition 
differs  from  that  of  the  Jews,  and  is  less  unaccount- 
able. 

First,  they  do  not  (like  the  Jews)  live  in  towns 
among  other  men,  and  in  houses;  but  dwell  in  tents, 
hj  the  road-sides,  and  on  commons;  leading  the  Ufe 
of  strolling  tinkers,  pedlars,  and  fortune-tellers.  This 
roaming  life,  of  course,  tends  to  keep  them  separate 
from  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
founds 

But  the  chief  difference  is,  that  the  Gipsies  are 
always  ready,  when  requiced,  to  profess  the  religion 
of  the  country,  whether  Christian  or  Mohammedan, 
or  any  other ;  seeming  to  have  no  religion  of  their 
own,  and  to  be  quite  indifferent  on  the  subject.  The 
Jews,  on  the  contrary,  always,  when  they  are  allowed, 
settle  in  towns  along  with  other  men ;  and  are  kept 
distinct  from  them  by  their  religion,  and  by  nothing 
else.  They  are  the  only  people  who  are  everywhere 
separated  from  the  people  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live,  entirely  by  their  peculiar  faith  and  religious 
observances;  and  that,  too,  though  their  religion  is 
such  (which  is  the  strongest  point  of  all)  that  the 
most  important  part  of  its  ordinances, — the  sacrifices 
ordained  in  their  law, — cannot  be  observed  by  them. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their  present  condition,  are 
a  kind  of  standing  miracle;  being  a  monument  of 
the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  most  extraordinary 
prophecies  that  were  ever  delivered ;  which  prophecies 
they  themselves  preserve  and  bear  witness  to,  though 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fulfilment  of  them.  No 
other  account  than  this  of  the  present  state  and  past 
history  of  the  Jews  ever  has  been,  or  can  be  given, 
that  is  not  open  to  objections  greater  than  all  the 
objectioDs  put  together  that  have  ever  been  brought 
against  Christianity. 

This,  then,  as  well  as  several  other  difficulties  in 
our  religion,  such  as  have  been  formerly  mentioned, 
will  be  found,  on  Examination,  to  be,— even  when 
you  cannot  fully  explain  them, — not  so  much  ob- 
jections against  the  truth  of  your  religion,  as  con- 
firmations of  it. 

And  when  you  do  meet  with  any  objection  which 
yoTi  are  at  a  loss  to  answer;  you  should  remember, 
(as  has  been  above  said,)  that  there  are  many  things 
which  all  men  must  believe,  in  spite  of  real  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  explain,  when  there  are  much 
greater  difficulties  on  the  opposite  side,  and  when 
sufficient  proof  has  been  offered. 

And  in  the  present  case,  you  ,have  seen  that  it  is 
not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  account  for  the 
rise  and  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,  suppos- 
ing it  not  to  have  come  from  God.  It  certainly  was 
iatroduced  and  propagated  (which  no  other  religion 
ever  was)  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
Nothing  bat  the  display  of  supernatural  powers  could 
have  gained  even  a  hearing  for  the  Apostles ;  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  adversaries  prejudiced  against 
their  religion  by  their  early  education  and  habits  of 
thought,  and  inclinations,  and  hopes.  And  these  su- 
pernatural powers  were,  as  you  have  seen,  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time  by  those  adversaries ;  who  were 
driven  to  attribute  the  Christian  miracles  to  magic 
arts. 

And  yott  have  seen,  tOQ,  that  the  religion  itself, 
a&d  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  drawn  in  the 
Cbxistian  Seriptuiesj  and  fbe  irbole  of  the  narrative 


of  those  books,  are  quite  different,  and,  indeed,  oppo- 
site to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  impostors 
or  enthusiasts. 

And  lastly,  yon  have  seen  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties  that  have  been  brought  as  objections  against 
Christianity,  turn  out,  on  careful  inquiry,  to  be  an 
additional  evidence  of  its  truth. 

Among  others,  this  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
difficulties  relating  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Though  you  may  not  be  able  fully  to 
explain  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  that  won- 
derful People,  you  may  learn  from  them,  what  they 
refuse  to  learn  from  themselves,  a  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  both  of  their  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  obstinately  reject.  It  is  so  ordered  by 
Providence  that  even  that  very  obstinacy  is  made  to 
furnish  an  additional  proof  of  Christianity ;  by  setting 
them  forth  before  all  the  world  as  a  monument  of 
fulfilled  prophecy. 

There  are  several  other  instructions  and  wamingSi 
also,  which  you  may  learn  from  attentively  reflecting 
on  the  case  of  the  Jews:  and  I  will  conclude  by 
shortly  mentioning  a  few  of  these. 

First,  you  should  remember  that  when  you  see  the 
Jews,  both  formerly,  and  now,  obstinately  keeping  to 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  merely  because  it  is 
what  they  were  brought  up  in,  and  refusing  to  listen 
to  any  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  Christian 
has  no  right  to  wonder  at,  or  to  blame,  them,  if  he 
does  the  same  thing  himself;  that  is,  if  he  is  satisfied 
to  take  upon  trust  whatever  he  may  have  been  told^ 
and  is  resolved  neither  to  seek  nor  to  listen  to  any 
arguments  that  may  enable  him  "  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.*'  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  as  well  as  of 
Jews.  Though  the  Christian  happens  to  have  a 
religion  that  is  right,  he  is  not  more  right  than  they, 
if  he  goes  on  the  same  plan  that  they  do.  At  leas^ 
he  is  right  only  by  chance,  if  he  holds  a  faith  that  is 
true,  not  because  it  is  true,  but  merely  because  it  is 
that  of  his  forefathers, 

Secondly, — You  should  remember  that  w/e  are  apt 
to  make  much  less  allowance  for  the  unbelieving 
Jews  than  for  Christians  who  lead  an  unchristian  life; 
and  that  we  ought  to  do  just  the  contrary. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  of  these  days,  to  understand 
and  fully  enter  into  the  great  difficulty  which  the 
Jews  had  (and  still  have),  in  overcoming  all  the 
prejudices  they  had  beep  brought  up  in,  and  which 
were  so  flattering  to  their  own  nation,  as  God's 
favoured  People.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  them  to  wean 
themselves  from  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
temporal  glory  and  distinction  to  that  nation ;  hopes 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  cherished  for  so 
many  ages.  No  doubt  it  was  a  grievous  sin  in  them 
to  give  way  to  those  prejudices,  and  to  reject  the 
Christ  as  they  did.  But  it  is  a  greater  sin.to  acknow- 
ledge Him,  as  some  Christians  do,  as  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  to  "  believe  that  He  shall  come  to  be  our 
judge,"  and  at  the  same  time,  to  take  no  care  to  obey 
his  precepts,  and  copy  the  pattern  of  his  hfe.  This  is 
more  truly  impiety  than  that  with  which  an  infidel  is 
chargeable.  For  suppose  two  men  each  received  a 
letter  from  his  father,  giving  directions  for  his  chil- 
dren's conduct ;  and  Uiat  one  of  these  sons,  hastily, 
and  without  any  good  grounds,  pronounced  the  letter 
a  forgery,  and  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it;  while 
the  other  acknowledged  it  to  be  genuine,  and  laid  it 
up  with  great  reverence,  and  then  acted  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  advice  and  commands  contained 
in  the  letter  :  you  would  say  that  both  of  these  men 
indeed  were  very  wrong  ;  but  the  latter  was  much  the 
more  undutiful  son  of  the  two. 
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Now  tUi  b  the  cue  of  a  diKAedient  Chriitiaii.  as 
compared  with  infidels.  He  dues  not,  like  them, 
pronounce  his  father's  letter  a  forgery ;  that  is,  deny 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  {  bat  he  sets  at 
defiance  in  his  life,  that  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
the  Divine  command. 

3.  Lastly,  yoa  should. remember  that  no  argnment 
yon  can  bring  against  nnbelieven,  will  hare  greater 
weight  with  most  of  them,  than  a  Christian  life  ;  and 
nothing  sgain,  will  be  more  likely  to  increase  and 
confirm  their  nnbelief,  than  to  see  Christians  hving  in 
opposition  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  especially  to  see  them  indulging  bitter  and  mikind 
and  hostile  and  uncharitable  feelings  towards  their 
fiellow- creatures,  and  even  their  fellow- Christians. 

The  objection  thence  raised  against  the  Christian 
religion,  is  indeed  (as  has  been  above  said)  not  a  real 
and  sound  one ;  but  still  it  will  be  raised  :  and  there* 
fore,  you  cannot  too  carefully  consider  how  much  you 
will  have  to  answer  for,  if  you  contribilte  to  bring  an 
ill  name  on  your  Christian  faith ;  and  if  you  do  not, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  the  utmost,  "  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  all  thii^;s." 


JMUSSMElfTS  IJf  SCIBKCE. 
No.  VI. 
.  GEOMETHY.— Part  A. 
7b  rethice  or  enlarge  a  dramng  hy  nuaas  tf  a  timple 
iiulnmenl.   Form  two  flat  circles  of  wixid,  or  of  thick 
pasteboard,  of  sufBcient  size  to  receive  the  paper  on 
which  we  are  aboat  to  make  an  enlarged  copy,  or  the 
original,  if  yon  intend  to  make  a  reduced  one. 

Fi|.  1.  m.  a 


Let  the  outer  edge  of  each  of  these  two  circles  be 
divided  into  any  corresponding  number  of  eqnsl  parts, 
with  a  smalt  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  board  to  receive 
a  pin,  on  which  a  thin  piece  of  brass  revolves ;  this 
piece  of  brass  is  divided,  say  into  twenty-four  parts, 
beginning  at  the  centre,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the 
inner  line  of  the  index  on  the  margin  of  the  circular 
board.  The  other  circle  is  hmished  with  several 
similar  pieces  of  metal  having  also  twenty-four  equal 
divisions,  beginning  from  the  centre;  in  one  case 
one-half  of  tbe  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  outer 
index  contains  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  divisions, 
in  another  one-fourth  contains  the  same  number,  and 
in  another  two-thirds. 

Id  order  to  use  this  instroment,  place  the  original 
deugn  on  the  circle  first  described,  and  place  the 
index  in  its  place,  the  pin,  of  course,  piercing  the 
centre  of  the  paper. 

We  are  supposing  now  that  the  drawing  is  to  be 
reduced,  say  to  one-half  its  breadth  and  len^.  Place 
a  piece  of  paper  sufficiently  large  on  tbe  other  circle, 
and  the  brass  index,  on  which  the  twenty-four  divisions 
occupy  one-half  of  its  length,  in  its  place  on  the  second 
circle.  Suppose  the  object  to  be  reduced  is  a  head: 
place  tbe  index  on  the  circle  which  holds  the  (Mri^nal 


drawing,  so  that  it  shall  exactly  cut  some  particahr 
point  in  the  design,  for  instance,  tbe  comer  of  th« 
eye.  Note  which  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  on  th« 
moveable  index  is  opposite  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
which  of  tbe  divisions  on  the  circular  index  is  cut  hy 
the  edge  of  the  straight  index.  Place  the  straight 
edge  in  tbe  same  pontion  on  the  circle  Which  cerriet 
the  blank  paper. 

If  the  an^  of  the  eye  in  the  original  design  ii 
opposite  tbe  tenon  themoveableindex, makeadotno 
the  paper  opposite  the  same  number  of  the  moveable 
index  of  the  circle  on  which  the  blank  paper  is  placed, 
and  it  will  show  the  place  of  the  angle  of  tlie  eye  in 
tbe  reduced  copy.  -  In  this  manner  find  as  many 
points  as  yoa  think  necessary  for  your  guidance.  If 
tbe  copy  is  to  be  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  origins], 
use  the  index  in  which  the  twenty-fonr  division! 
occupy  one-fourth  of  its  length,  and  so  on. 

A  carpenter  having  a  piece  of  mahogany  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  see  fig.  3,  wished  to  know  how  be  conld 
cut  it  Tip  to  the  best  advantage.  His  first  idea  was  to 
make  an  oblong-sqoare  table  of  it,  but  he  found  that, 
if  he  did  so,  tbe  waste  of  the  wood  would  be  very  great ; 
after  consideration,  be  discovered  that  the  most  eco' 
nomical  method  of  using  his  wood  would  be  to  form 
it  into  an  oval.  '  To  make  this  oval  contain  as  much 
wood  as  possible,  he  proceeded  in  b 

the  following  manner  :  Let  BCD 
be  the  triangular  piece  of  wood; 
take  Q  H,  one-half  of  the  base, 
and  divide  the  triangle  by  draw- 
ing a  hue  from  h  to  a  j  take  a  h 
in  the  compasses,  and  set  it  off 
on  one  of  the  sides  from  G  to  a, 
draw  the  line  x  r,  and  the  point 
I  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
oval ;  draw  k  l,  parallel  to  b  f, 
and  at  the  seme  distance  from' the  centre  as  the 
base  G  D.  The  points  a  and  c  are  found  by  dividing 
the  line  from  x  to  K,  and  drawing  a  c,  or  by  drawiog 
the  dotted  lines  a  a  and  G  c  through  tbe  centre  at  i. 
lliese  paints  being  found,  the  oval  must  be  completed 
by  the  eye  of  the  draughtsman. 

la  ^a  Saturiay  Maga- 
tine.  Vol.  X.,  p.  220,  in 
describing  tbe  mode  of 
forming  a  figure  of 
twenty  triangulu  sideB,_ 
an  error  occurred  in  the' 
engraving ;  two  of  the  tri- 
angles forming  tbe  sides 
being  omitted.    Fig.  4  is  a  corrected  outlhie. 


Flft. 


Tnaax  i«  hardly  a  circumstance  eonneoled  with  out  exist- 
ence, wbicb,  nlien  examined  vith  a  little'  attention,  doet 
not  yield  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  beneBeence 
which  preside  over  the  universe.  We  have  only  to  turn  up 
the  soil  at  our  feet,  to  find  in  it  innumerable  seeds  useful 
to  man ;  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  upon  tbe  surface 
of  the  earth,  to  see  it  stocked  with  a  variety  of  animals, 
conducive  not  only  to  out  subsistence,  but  to  our  conveni- 
ence and  recreation.  Tbe  sea  also,  and  the  air,  have  their 
population  at  our  command;  and  the  more  deeply  we  in- 
vestigate ths  laws  by  which  the  whole  system  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  is  governed,  the  more  clearly  ve  shall 
perceive  their  complete  and  exclusive  adaptation  to  the 

Ciet  on  which  they  carry  on  their  operations. — Qmrlerly 
iew. 


LONDON: 
JOBH  WILLIAX  PABKEB,  WEST  STBAND. 

PVBUUD  !■  Wimi  Mvnuw,  man  On  Pmrr,  ura  iv  He«nL(  Fa 
•aU  br  aUBookNlIwi  sad  Mfwmadsn  In  lbs  Xlaf^oK. 
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THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 


In  most  large  oommercial  cities,  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  that  a  particular  place  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  daily  meetings  of  merchants.  The  name  which 
was  first  generally  applied  to  such  places  is  Bowse, 
by  which  &ey  are  still  known  in  Paris^  Antwerp,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  other  large]  cities  on  the  continent. 
The  account  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Bourse,  as  applied  to  a  place  of  meeting  [for  mer- 
chants, is  this.  In  the  city  of  Bruges  there  stood  a 
large  ancient  building,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
noble  family  of  Lu  Bourse,  (signifying  Purse  in 
French  and  Flemish,)  whose  coat  of  arms  on  the 
walls  was  three  purses.  The  merchants  of  Bruges 
made  this  old  house  the  place  of  their  daily  assem* 
blies ;  and  when  they  afterwards  went  to  the  fairs  of 
Antwerp  and  Mons,  they  called  the  place  appropri- 
ated in  those  eities  to  similar  purposes,  by  the  same 
name  as  that  which  they  had  applied  to  the  place  of 
meeting  in  their  own  city,  that  is  to  say, — ^the  Bourse. 
The  French  merchants  also  carried  the  name  into  the 
cities  of  their  own  country  |  and  even  in  London 
the  merchants*  place  of  meeting  was  called  Bourse  or 
Burse,  until  Queen  EliiEabeth  ordered  it  to  be  styled 
the  Royal  Exchange )  and  even  afterwards  retained 
the  origintd  name  among  foreigners,  who  styled  it 
the  Bourse  Aoy«/e. 

The  Bourse  or  Burse  in  London  was  built  by  the  cele- 
brated merehant,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  *  ^  and  before 
its  erection  the  merchants  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  the  open  air  in  Lombard- street,  where  Uiey  trans- 
acted their  business,  subject  to  the  many  inconveniences 
of  such  an  exposure.  That  these  inconveniences  were 
severely  fell  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  various  schemes 
were  suggested  for  remedying  themi  although  no 
active  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose until  the  year  1531.  In  that  year,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham'S  fttUier,  Sir  Richard,  who  enjoyed  the 
honourable  distinctton  of  being  styled  "  the  King's 
Merchant,*^  and  who  was  then  serving  the  office  of 
sheriff,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  requtettng  him  to  move  the  king  (Henry  the 
Eighth)  to  direct  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  Sir  George 
Monoux,  requiring  him  to  sell  certain  houses  in 
Lombard-street  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Burse  on  the  ground  of  the 
same  for  the  use  of  the  merchants. 

Three  years  after  Sir  Richard's  '^application,  the 
king  sent  a  letter  lo  the  city,  directing  that  a  Burse 
should  be  built  at  Leadenhalli  but  as  the  Common 
Council  voted  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  not 
be  removed  from  Lombard-street,  no  fUrther  mea- 
sures were  taken. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  Elizabeth  had  been 
seated  on  the  throne  about  six  years,  the  scheme  was 
revived  with  greater  eflfect.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  pro- 
posed to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  the  year  1 5  64' — 

That  if  this  diljr  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a 
commodious  spett  he,  at  nil  own  expense,  would  erect  an 
Exchange,  with  large  and.  oovered  walks,  wherein  the 
merchants  abd  traders  might  dail^  assemble,  and  transact 
business  at  all  seaBoni,  without  interruption  fh>m  the 
weather,  or  iMpedimetits  of  any  kind. 

This  ofifer  was  accepted ;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Exchange  was  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  on  the 
7th  of  June  1566.  The  superstructure  was  carried 
on  with  rapidity,  and  the  whole  covered  in  with  slate 
by  November  1567,  soon  after  which  the  building 
was  "  fully  finished." 

The  upper  part  of  this  edifice  was  divided  into 
shops,  which  were  let  out  by  Sir  Thomas  at  a  yearly 
rent.     These  shops  were  seven  feet  and  a  half  long 

*  See  Satwday  Magashu,  "Vol,  IL,  p.  225* 


and  five  feet  broad;  from  the  smallness  of  their  site, 
it  often  happened  that  the  same  person  rented 
more  than  one.  There  Were  likewise  at  first,  otli«r 
shops  fitted  up  in  the  vaults  below;  but  these 
being  found  very  inconvenient  by  reason  of  their 
dampness  and  want  of  light,  the  vaults  were  soon  kt 
out  to  other  uses.  An  entry  in  the  Ward-book  of 
Cornhill,  under  the  year  1594,  gives  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  raults  were  then 
appropriated  ^Jit  runs  thus, — 

Presented  William  Grimbel  for  kepine  typlinge  in  the 
vaults  under  the  Exchange,  and  for  broylinff  of  Kerringes, 
sproits,  and  bacon,  and  other  thinees  in  the  same  vaults 
noisome  to  the  merchants  and  etbeis  rtsortlnge  to  the 
Exchange. 

The  number  of  the  upper  shops  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  5  which,  when  the  vaults  had  been  detached 
from  them,  "  paid,  one  with  another,  a  rent  of  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  upon  leases  of  twenty- 
one  years."  Ward,  in  his  Life  qf  Gresham,  says, 
that  the  tenants  placed  in  them  by  Sir  Thomas  were 
*'  chiefly  young  men  of  small  fortunes,  bnt  industrious, 
who,  by  their  diligence,  brought  great  business  to  their 
shops,  and  employed  some  thousands  f!)f  poor  people 
in  working  our  manufactures."  It  would  Seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  at  first  tery  prosperous ; 
for  when  Elisabeth  visited  the  Exchange^  three  years 
after  its  erection,  so  many  of  the  shops  were  un- 
occupied that  Sir  Thomas  found  it  necessary  to  go 
round  among  the  shopkeepers  and  entreat  them  "  to 
furnish  and  adome  with  wares  and  wax-lights,  as 
many  shoppes  as  they  either  collide  or  Woulde,  and 
they  should  have  all  those  so  furnished^  rent  free  for 
that  year."  Some  time  afterwards,  Stow*s  Contntmtor, 
speaking  of  this  Exchange  says,  "il  is  as  plente- 
ously  stored  with  all  kinde  of  rich  wares  and  fine 
commodities  as  any  particular  place  In  Europe; 
into  which  place  many  forraine  princes  daily  send  to 
be  best  served  of  the  best  sort"  Hie  same  authority 
enumerates  among  the  tenants  of  the  shops  of  that 
period,  haberdashers,  armourers,  apotheearies,  book- 
sellers, goldsmiths,  and  globe-sellers. 

The  visit  mentioned  above  as  having  been  paid 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Bourse  in  1671,  was  the 
occasion  of  its  obtaining  the  name  of  *^  Royal  Ex- 
change," by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 
Her  Majesty  went  into  the  city  to  dine  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  on  her  return  inspected  it 

The  three  and  twentieth  of  Januarie,  [I6f  U]  the  Queene  s 
Majestie,  accompanied  with  her  nobility*  came  from  her 
house  at  the  Strand,  called  8ummerBet''plaee,  and  entered 
the  citie  of  London  by  Temple  Bar,  l^ieet-street,  Cheape, 
and  80  bv  the  north  side  of  the  Bursse*  to  8ir  Thomas 
Gresham  s  in  Bishopsgate-streett  where  she  dibed.  After 
dinner*  her  Grace  returning  throuffh  Cornhill,  entered  the 
Bunse  on  the  south  side ;  and  after  her  Highness  had 
viewed  every  part  thereof  above  ground,  especially  the 
Pawne,  which  was  richlie  Airnished  With  all  sorts  of  the 
finests  wares  in  the  oitie,  she  caused  the  same  Bursse  by 
an  herald  to  be  proclaimed  The  Royal  B^^han^e,  so  to  be 

called  fVom  thenceforth  and  no  otherwise» 

« 

A  curious  tradition  has  been  preserved  relative  to 
this  visit, — namely,  that  Sir  Thomas^  before  the 
Queen  came  to  his  house,  purchased  of  a  foreigner  a 
costly  pearl,  which,  on  account  of  Its  high  price,  had 
been  refused  by  several  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  during 
the  entertainment  drank  it  up  in  a  glass  of  wine. 
The  tradition  is  embodied  in  an  historical  play  in 
which  Gresham  thus  speaks, — 

Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  cUp  goes. 
Instead  of  sagnr  Gresham  drinkes  this  pearle 
Unto  his  queen  and  mistresB :  pledge  it  lords. 

This  story,  Cvavs  Dr.  Ward,)  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  as  a  real  fact,  but  as  I  find  no  histohoal  proQf  of 
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it,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mention  it  as  a  thing  pro- 
bable, but  only  to  show  upon  what  evidence  it  depends ;  for 
it  seems  no  way  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas* 
wbo  always  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  money. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1579,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  ''  the  building 
called  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  all  the  pawns  and 
shops,  cellars,  vaults,  messuages,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments"  belonging  to  it»  after  the  determination 
of  the  particular  uses,  estates,  and  interest  for  life, 
and  entail  thereof,  upon  the  Lady  Anne  his  wife, 
"  jointly  for  ever  to  the  Corporation  of  London  and 
the  Company  of  Mercers;"  upon  trust  that  the 
citizens  out  of  their  moiety  should  pay  salaries  of 
50/.  per  annum  each  to  four  professors,  who  should 
read  public  lectures  gratuitously  on  Divinity,  Astro- 
nomy, Geometry,  and  Music,  at  his  Mansion-house 
between  Bishopsgate«street  and  Broad-street,  after- 
wards called  Gresham  College  ^  6/.  13^.  Ad,  per  annum 
each,  to  eight  alms-people  living  behind  the  said 
mansion  I  and  10/.  annually  to  each  of  the  prisons  of 
Newgate  Luc^te,  the  Marshalsea,  King's  Bench* 
and  Wood-street  Compter: — and  that  the  Mercers 
out  of  their  moiety  should  pay  annual  salaries  of  50/. 
to  each  of  three  persons  who  should  read  lectures  on 
Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric,  at  his  Mansion-house; 
100/.  for  four  dinners  quarterly,  at  their  own  hall, 
and  10/.  yearly  to.  Christ's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St 
Thomas's,  and  Bethlem  Hospitals,  the  Spital  and  the 
Poultry  Compter. 

Lady  Gresham  continued  to  receive  the  emoluments 
arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  rents,  fines,  &e., 
nntil  her  decease,  in  1596,  before  which  time  they 
amounted  to  751/.  5f. 

The  Exchange  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  not 
quite  one  century  after  its  completion.  Evelyn,  in 
his  account  of  this  awful  calamity,  laments  ''the 
Somptnoos  Exchange  ;*'  he  tells  us  also,  that  "  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  Statue,  though  fallen  from  its 
niche  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  remained  entire,  wheil 
all  those  of  the  kings  since  the  Conquest,  were 
broken  to  pieces."  Another  eye  witness  of  the  great 
fire,  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent,  after  remarking  in  his  God' a 
TerrUHe  Voice  im  the  City,  that  no  stately  building  was 
so  great  as  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  flames,  continues : 

The  Royal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of  merchants,  is 
now  invad<wd  with  much  violence :  when  the  fire  was  entered, 
bow  quickly  did  it  run  round  the  galleries,  filling  them  with 
flames :  then  descending  the  stairs,  compasseth  the  walks, 
giving  fbrth  flaming  vollies,  and  filling  the  court  with  sheets 
of  fire ;  by  and  by  the  kings  fell  all  down  upon  their  faces, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  building  after  them  (the  Foun^ 
der$$tahieoiAy  remaining),  with  such  a  noise  as  was  dread- 
ful and  astonisning. 

In  an  old  work  styled  the  "  Burning  of  London  in 
the  year  1  ^^^,  commemorated  and  improved  in  a  CX. 
Discourses,  Meditations,  and  Contemplations,  by 
Samuel  Rolle^  Minister  of  the  Word,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Colledge  in  Cambridge/*  wc  find 
some  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  third  part  which  treats  of  "  the  most  re- 
markable passages  and  circumstances  of  that  dread- 
ful fire,"  Meditation  IX,  is  Upon  the  burning  of  the 
Royall  Exchange, 

What  a  princely  foundation  (says  the  writer,)  was  that 
Royal  Exchange!  and  of  how  great  use  ?  Was  not  that  the 
center  in  whicn]|tbose  lines  met  that  were  drawn  /rom  all 
parts  of  Europe  ?  rich  merchants,  I  mean,  and  other  eminent 
tradesmen  and  great  dealers,  not  merely  English  but 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Danes,  Swedes.  Was 
not  the  place  a  little  epitomie  or  rather  representative  of 
all  Europe  (if  not  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  trading  world,) 
renewed  every  day,  at  such  a  time,  and  for  so  many  hours  ? 
As  London  was  the  glory  of  England,  so  was  that  Royal-; 


Exchange  one  of  the  greatest  glories  and  oraaments  of 
London.  There  were  the  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England  set  up,  as  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  honourable 
place  (as  well  receiving  lustre  from  the  place  where  they 
stood  as  giving  lustre  to  it) 

How  full  of  riches  was  that  Royall  Exchange.  Rich  men 
in  the  midst  of  it,  rich  goods  both  above  and  beneath.  There 
men  walkt  upon  the  top  of  a  wealthy  mine ;  considering 
what  Eastern  treasures,  costly  spices,  and  such  like  things, 
were  laid  up  in  the  bowels,  (I  mean  the  cellars,)  of  that 
place.  As  for  the  upper  part  of  it,  was  it  not  the  great 
storehouse  whence  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were 
fdrnished  with  most  of  those  costly  things,  wherewith  they 
did  adorn  either  their  closets  or  themselves  ? 

About  the  spaoe  of  nineteen  months,  was  that  Royall 
Exchange  in  building,  viz.,  from  June  7th  till  November 
in  the  year  following.  So  that  the  sun ne  had  finished. his 
annual  course  once,  and  almost  a  second  time,  ere  ^at  work 
was  finished ;  but  was  it  so  many  hours  in  burning  as  it 
was  months  in  building  ? 

When  this  Exchange  was  burned  in  1666  the 
amount  of  funds  belonging  to  the  trust  in  the 
possession  of  the  trustees  was  only  £234.  8^,  2d.; 
yet  they  soon  began  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

The  plans  and  elevations  were  submitted  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  September,  1667,  and,  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  the  king  laid  the  base  of  the  column  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  entrance ;  after  which  he  and 
his  suite  were  plentifully  regaled,  under  a  temporary 
shed  upon  the  Scotch  walk,  "  with  a  chine  of  beef, 
fowls,  hams,  dried  tongues,  anchovies,  cavaire,  and 
wines.*'  On  the  31st  of  the  same  months  the  first 
stone  of  the  column  on  the  cast  side  of  the  nortli 
entrance  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  and  on  the  18th  of  November,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  eastern  column  of  the  south 
entrance  was  laid  by  Prince  Rupert.  The  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  Edward  Jerman,  and  not  as  has 
been  often  stated,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  3  the  work 
was  diligently  superintended  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  Mercers*  Company  and  the  Corporation  of 
London,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  those  bodies. 

The  /ollowing  official  entry  was  inserted  In  the 
books  by  an  order  dated  Dec.  16,  1667: — 

A  letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Barl  of  Man- 
chester, recommending  one  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  to  the 
making  the  statues  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  rather 
in  regard  he  hath  shown  his  Majesty  some  models  which 
have  been  well  liked  of,  having  been  read ;  the  committee 
called  the  gentleman  in,  and  acquainted  him  that  the 
business  of  makin^:  the  statues  is  yet  very  much  from  their 
thought,  having  the  whole  Exchange  to  build  first  ;Xand 
that  a  new  committee  will  succeed  before  the  main  work 
be  effected,  to  whom,  when  fitting  time  shall  come,  he  may 
do  well  to  apply  himself. 

Cibber  seems  to  have  taken  their  advice,  for  he  did 
execute  most  of  the  statues. 

During  the  period  occupied  by  the  rebuilding  of 
this  edifice,  the  merchants  held  their  meetings  at 
Gresham  College,  but  when  the  works  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  they  took  possession  of  the  New 
Exchange,  which  was  first  publicly  opened  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1669. 

The  whole  cost  of  rebuilding  the  edifice  was  58,962/. 
Considerable  repairs  have,  at  times,  been  made  in 
this  edifice.  In  the  year  1767  Parliament  voted 
10,000/.  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  then  found 
necessary  almost  to  rebuild  the  western  side.  But 
the  most  extensive  reparations  and  improvements 
which  this  fabric  has  ever  undergone  were  made 
between  the  years  1820  and  1826,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
architect  to  the  Mercers*  Company.  These  consisted 
of  building  a  new  stone  tower  on  the  north  front,  in 
place  of  a  more  lofty  one  of  timber;  constructing 
three  new  stone  staircases  of  large  dimensions; 
chipping,  scraping,  and  repairing  the  entire  surface 
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of  the  edifice ;  repairing  the  sculpinred  figures  and 
scroll* work,  the  roof,  galleries,  shops,  &c.,  in  short, 
of  renovating  the  whole  stractore.  The  aggregate 
expenses  amounted  to  about  33,000/.,  of  which  the 
the  stone  staircases  and  floors  alone  cost  6000/. 

The  old  tower  was  a  lofty  structure,  being  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  in  height;  it  consisted 
of  three  stories,  with  grouped  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  orders  at  the  angles. 
The  lower  story  was  stone,  the  upper  stories  of  tim- 
ber, finished  by  a  cupola,  on  which  was  sustained  a 
ponderous  weathercock^  in  the  form  of  a  grashopper. 
It  was  a  most  singular  design,  and  strikingly  dissimilar 
to  the  various  church  towers.  The  tower  which  re- 
placed it  in  182},  and  the  shell  of  which  remained 
still  standing  after  the  recent  conflagration,  was  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches  in  height. 

Within  the  area,  on  the  four  interior  sides  of  the 
building,  were  twenty-five  large  niches,  containing 
figures  of  twenty-two  of  our  sovereigns,  namely : — 
on  the  south  side,  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the 
Third,  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  -,  on  the 
west,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  Henry  the  Eighth ;  on  the  north, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the 
Second,  and  James  the  Second  -,  on  the  east,  within 
a  conjoined  or  double  niche,  were  William  and  Mary  ; 
George  the  First,  George  the  Second,  George  the 
Third,  and  George  the  Fourth. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London, 
when,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  1 0th  of  January 
last,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Soon  after  ten 
o'clock  on  that  night,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Uie  edifice;  it  spread  with  rapidity 
towards  the  west,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  had 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  quadrangle,  destroying, 
in  succession,  the  northern,  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  building.  Of  the  tower  which 
rose  above  the  principal  entrance  on  the  southern 
side,  the  shell  alone  was  left  standing;  and  some  of 
the  decorations  of  the  portico  above  that  entrance 
sustained  but  little  injury.  The  statue  of  Charles 
the  Second,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
within,  was  not  destroyed;  but  as  the  inner  walls 
fell,  they  carried  with  them  all  the  royal  statues  which 
had  formed  so  conspicuous  a  feature  among  their 
ornaments. 

It  is  of  course  very  improbable  that  any  length  of 
time  will  elapse  before  the  City  of  London,  be  pro- 
vided with  another  "  Royal  Exchange ;"  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  edifice  will  sur- 
pass its  predecessor  in  magnificence.  The  regrets  of 
some,  that  "  we  have  not  a  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
to  rebuild  it  now,"  may  be  dissipated  by  the  fact, 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  nothing  to  do  with 
rebuilding  it  before;  and  little  danger  we  should  trust 
is  to  be  apprehended  of  our  inability  to  produce  as 
skilful  an  artist  as  Mr.  Edward  Jerman,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  considered  by  the  committee 
in  1667,  (when  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  living,) 
to  be  "  the  most  able  known  artist,"  next  to  "  Mr. 
Mills  the  city  surveyor.*'  At  all  events,  there  is  little 
hazard  in  predicting,  that  ere  long  a  new  edifice  will 
be  erected,  and  in  tiie  conceited  doggrel  of  an  old 
ballad,  written  soon  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, — 

Th*  Exchdiiffe^  that  Royal  Infant,  Bhortlv  will 
Her  own  and  fonreifln  language  roeak  wiu  ddll, 
And  on  that  acre  the  noon  eon  ihall  see, 
AU  his  long  travels  in  epitomleb 


Tbat  which  is  good  to  be  done,  cannot  be  done  too  soon ; 
and  if  it  is  neglected  to  be  done  early,  it  will  frequentlv 
happen  that  it  will  not  be  done  at  all, — Bisbop  Mant. 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 

CLIMATES. 

How  various  are  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  yet 
how  uniform  is  each  climate  in  its  temperature,  not* 
withstanding  the  fact,  that  we  traverse  ammally  t 
circle  in  space  whose  diameter  extends  over  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles.  In  each  par- 
ticular climate  we  behold  races  of  animals  and  plants, 
many  of  which  wonld  not  prosper  elsewhere,  llioiigh 
apparently  rains,  and  winds,  and  frosts  are  very  ine- 
gular,  yet  we  find  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the 
average  of  the  weather  and  seasons  of  each  place. 
Very  hot  summers,  or  very  cold  winters,  have  little 
effect  in  raising  or  depressing  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  any  one  climate  above  or  below  its  gene- 
ral standard.  We  must  be  convinced,  from  observa- 
tion, that  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the  nature  of 
many  animals,  are  specially  adapted  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  located.  A  vegetable,  for  example, 
which  flourishes  when  the  mean  temperature  is  ^%y- 
five  degrees,  would  perish  where  the  average  is  only 
fifty.  If  our  mean  temperature  were  raised  or 
lowered  by  five  degprees,  our  vegetable  world  would 
be  destroyed,  until  a  new  species  suited  to  the 
altered  climate,  should  be  substituted  for  that  which 
we  possess  at  present.  An  inhabitant  of  the  equa- 
torial regions,  whose  mean  temperature  is  eighty, 
would  hitfdly  believe  that  vegetable  life  could  exist  in 
such  a  climate  as  ours.  We  have  the  same  opinion 
of  the  arctic  regions.  But  both  are  equally  misUken ; 
the  care  of  a  presiding  Providence  is  limited  to  no 
climate;  it 

Idves  thnmgh  all  speoei  exteads  through  aQ  extent, 
Spreads  imdivided»  operates  ancient 

At  the  equator  we  find  the  natives  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  the  clove,  and  nutmeg  trees,  pepper  and  mace. 
Cinnamon  bushes  clothe  the  surface  of  Ceylon  ;  the 
odoriferous  sandal- wood,  the  ebony-tree,  the  teak-tree, 
and  the  banyan  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  same 
latitudes,  in  Arabia  the  Happy,  we  find  balm,  frankin- 
cense, and  mjrrrh,  the  coffee-tree  and  the  tamarind. 
But  in  those  countries,  at  least  in  the  plains,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  which  decorate  our  more  northerly  climes 
are  wanting.  And  as  we  go  northwards,  at  every 
step  we  change  the  vegetable  group,  both  in  addition 
and  by  subtraction.  In  the  thickets  to  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  we  have  the  apricot,  citron,  peach, 
walnut.  In  the  same  latitude,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  we  find  the  dwarf  plum,  the  cypress,  the  chest- 
nut, the  cork-tree ;  the  orange  and  lemon-tree  perfume 
the  air  with  their  blossoms;  the  myrtle  and  pome- 
granate grow  wild  among  the  rocks.  We  cross  the 
Alps,  and  we  find  the  vegetation  which  belongs  to 
Northern  Europe,  of  which  England  is  an  instance. 
The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  elm,  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  elm-tree  seen  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  is  the  wych-elm.  As  we  travel  still 
farther  to  the  north,  the  forests  again  change  their  cha- 
racter. In  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire are  found  forests  of  the  various  species  of  firs,  the 
Scotch  and  spruce-fir,  and  the  larch.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  no  tree  is  found  but  the  hazel,  which  occurs 
again  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  As  we  proceed 
into  colder  regions,  we  still  find  species  which  appear 
to  have  been  made  for  these  situations.  The  hoary 
or  cold  elder  makes  its  appearance  north  of  Stock- 
holm; the  sycamore  and  mountain-ash  accompany 
us  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  as  we 
leave  this,  and  traverse  the  Dopbrian  range,  we  pass 
in  succession  the  boundary  lines  of  the  spruce-fir, 
the  Scotch-fir,  and  those  minute  shrubs  ¥^ich  bota- 
nists distinguish  as  the  dwarf-birch  and  the  dwarf- 
willow.    Here,  near  to,  or  within  the  arctic  cirda^ 
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^ve  yet  find  wild  flowers  of  great  beanty,-^the  meze- 
Tcon,  the  yellow  and  white  water-lily,  and  the 
Etnopean  g^obe-flower.  And  when  these  fail  us,^  the 
reindeer'-inoa  still  makes  the  country  habitable  for 
animals  and  man. 

So  also  there  are  boundaries  to  the  growth  of  com, 
the  vine,  and  the  olive.  Wheat  extends  over  certain 
tracts  firom  England  to  Thibet  3  it  does  not  flourish 
in  the  polar  regions,  nor  within  the  tropics,  except  in 
ntnations  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  temperature  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  must  not  be  under  fifty,  nor  much  above 
8iziy*three  degrees,  though,  in  the  warm  climates, 
elevation  of  situation  will  correct  tl^e  excess  of  heat. 

Maize  and  olives  have  their  favourite  regions  in 
FVaace,  Italy,  and  Spain.  We  first  meet  with  rice 
'west  of  Milan ;  it  extends  over  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ci  Persia,  and  over  all  the  southern  districts  of 
Asia,  where  there  are  fticilities  for  irrigation. 

Millet  is  one  of  the  principal  grains  of  Africa. 
Ck>tton  is  cultivated  in  tiie  New  World  no  higher 
than  forty  degrees  latitude  $  in  the  Old  it  extends  to 
latitude  forty-four  degrees,  being  found  in  Astrachan. 
£xoeptions,  indeed,  occur  with  respect  to  the  sugar- 
cane, the  indigo-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the  mulberry, 
all  natives  of  India  and  China ;  for  these  productions 
have  found  a  genial  climate  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  genuine  tea-tree  seems  indis- 
posed to  flourish  out  of  China,  though  the  South 
American  Indians  have  something  like  it  The 
Cassava  yams,  the  bread-fruit-tree,  the  sago^palm, 
and  the  cabbage-tree,  are  all  apparently  special  pro- 
visions for  the  islands  in  which  they  are  peculiarly 
found  to  flourish. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  reflect  upon  all  this 
variety  of  natural  wealth,  and  upon  the  adaptation 
of  each  species  to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  found, 
without  perceiving  that  the  distribution  of  those  pro- 
ductions,— ^no  one  climate  yielding  a  perfect  substi- 
tute^ generally  speaking,  for  that  of  another, — ^was 
originally  designed  to  prompt  and  to  continue 
throughout  human  existence,  that  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  which  has  been  long  since  esta- 
blished between  the  inhabitants  of  countries  the  most 
remote  from  each  other. Quarterly  Review. 


ON  READING  WORKS  OF  IMAGINATION. 
Tbkre  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
fictitious  narratives.  Without  entering  minutely  upon 
the  merits  of  this  controversy,  I  think  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  two  evils  are  likely  to  arise  from  much 
indulgence  in  works  of  flction.  The  one  is  a  tendency 
to  give  way  to  the  wild  play  of  the  imagination,  a 
practice  most  deleterious  botii  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  habits.  The  other  is  a  disruption  of  the  har- 
mony which  ou^t  to  exist  between  the  moral  emotions 
and  the  conduct, — a  principle  of  extensive  and .  im- 
portant influence.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  moral 
feelings,  for  example,  the  emotion  of  S3rmpathy  excited 
by  a  tale  of  sorrow,  ought  to  be  followed  by  some 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  When  such  rela- 
tions in  real  hfe  are  listened  to  from  time  to  time 
without  any  such  efforts,  the  emotion  gradually 
becomes  weakened,  and  that  moral  condition  is 
produced  which  we  call  selfishness,  or  darkness  of 
heart*  Fictitious  tales  of  sorrow  appear  to  have 
a  similar  tendency, — the  emotion  is  produced  with- 
out the  corresponding  conduct  $  and,  when  this  habit 
has  been  much  indulged,  the  result  seems  to  be, 
that  a  9>ld  and  barren  sentimentalism  is  produced, 
instead  of  the  habit  of  active  benevolence.  If  flctitious 


narratives  be  employed  for  depicting  scenes  of  vice, 
another  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  is  likely  to 
result  from  them,  even  though  the  conduct  exhibited 
should  be  shown  to  end  in  remorse  and  misery.  For 
by  the  mere  familiarity  with  vice,  an  injury  is  done  to 
the  youthful  mind,  which  is  in  no  degree  compensated 
by  tiie  moral  at  the  close.  Imagination,  therefore,  is 
a  mental  power  of  extensive  influence,  and  capable  of 
being  turned  to  important  purposes  in  the  cultivation 
of  individual  character.  But  to  be  so,  it  must  be  kept 
under  the  strict  control  of  reason  and  of  virtue.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  wander  at  discretion,  through  scenes 
of  imagined  wealth,  ambition,  frivolity,  or  pleasure,  it 
tends  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  important  pur- 
suits of  life,  to  weaken  the  habits  of  attention,  and  to 
impair  the  judgment.  It  tends  in  a  most  material 
manner,  to  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  those  nobler 
powers  which  are  directed  to  the  cultivation  both  of 
science  and  virtue. 

The  state  of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself  to  the 
influence  of  this  delusive  habit,  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  represented  than  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer: — 

The  influence  of  this  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  beantifhl 
fallacious  forms  of  imagination,  will  accompany  the  mind 
intd  the  most  serious  speculations,  or  rather,  musings*  on 
the  real  world,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  it,  and  expected  ; 
as  the  image  which  the  eye  acquires  from  looking  at  any 
dassling  object,  still  appears  Mfore  it  wherever  it  turns. 
The  vulgar  materials  that  constitute  the  actual  economy  of 
the  world,  will  rise  up  to  its  sight  in  flctitious  forms,  which 
it  cannot  disenchant  mto  plain  reality,  nor  will  even  suspect 
to  be  deceptive.  It  cannot  go  about  with  sober,  rational 
inspection,  and  ascertain  the  nature  and  value  of  all  things 
around  it  Indeed,  such  a  mind  is  not  disposed  to  examine, 
with  any  careful  minuteness,  the  real  condition  of  things. 
It  is  content  with  ignorance,  because  environed  with  some- 
thing more  delicious  than  such  knowledge,  in  the  paradise 
wlucn  imagination  creates.  In  that  paradise  it  walks  de- 
lighted, till  some  imperious  circumstance  of  real  life  call  it 
thenoe,  and  gladly  escapes  thither  when  the  avocation  is 
past.  There  everything  is  beautiful  and  noble,  as  could  be 
desired  to  form  the  residence  of  an  angel.  If  a  tenth  part 
of  the  felicities  that  have  been  enjoyed,  the  ^reat  actions 
that  have  been  performed,  the  beneficent  institutions  that 
have  been  established,  and  the  beautiful  objects  that  have 
been  seen  in  this  happy  region,  could  have  been  imported 
into  this  terrestrial  place,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would 
have  been  to  awake  each  morning  to  see  such  a  world  once 
more. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  another 
writer  of  the  highest  authority  : — 

To  indulge  the  power  of  fiction,  and  send  imagination 
out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  sport  of  those  who  delight 
too  much  in  silent  speculation.  He  who  has  nothing 
external  that  can  divert  him,  must  find  pleasure  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  must  conceive  himself  what  he  is  not,— for 
who  IS  content  with  what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates  in 
boundless  futurity,  and  culls  firom  all  imaginable  conditions 
tiiat  which,  for  the  present  moment,  he  should  most  desire ; 
amuses  his  desires  with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers 
upon  his  pride  unattainable  dominion.  The  mind  dances 
from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  oombina- 
tions,  and  riots  in  delight  which  nature  and  fortune,  with 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow.  In  time,  some  particular 
train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention;  all  other  intellectual 
gratifications  are  rejected;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or 
leisure,  recurs  oonstantlv  to  the  favourite  conception,  and 
feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever  she  is  offended 
with  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign  of 
fancy  is  confirmed ;  she  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  Then  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false 
opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of 
rapture  or  of  anguish. 

[AuacROKBtB  on  ih%  IntelUctual  PonpersJ] 


Whatxvbr  God  himself  has  pleased  to  think  worthy  of 
his  making,  its  fellow-creature  man  should  not  think  un- 
worthy of  nis  knowing. — ^Boylb. 
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FROSTS,  AND  FROST  FAIRS,  UPON  THE 

RIVBR  THAMES. 

WiTBiN  tbe  last  eight  hundred  years  several  instances 
are  recorded  in  our  history  of  frosts  so  severe  as  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  Thames,  at  London,  one 
immoveable  mass  of  ice  j  the  last  of  them  occurred 
irithin  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  river  has  been  the  scene  of  diver- 
sions and  amusements,  remarkable  indeed,  not  so 
much  in  themselves,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  place 
in  which  they  were  practised. 

As  early  as  1092,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
is  recorded  a  frost "  whereby,"  in  the  words  of  an 
old  chronicler,  "  the  great  streams  [of  England]  were 
congealed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  draw  two 
hundred  horsemen  and  carriages  over  them  5  whilst  at 
their  thawing,  many  bridges,  both  of  wood  and  stone, 
were  borne  down,  and  divers  water-mills  were 
broken  up,  and  carried  away."  In  1281,  is  mentioned 
another  fkist  and  snow  "  such  as  no  man  living  could 
remember  the  like ;"  five  arches  of  London-bridge 
were  on  this  occasion  ''borne  downc  and  carried  away 
with  the  streame." 

The  winter  of  1564-5  was  remarkable  for  a  very 
severe  frost  which  began  on  the  21st  of  December, 
and  according  to  Holinshed  continued  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity, that  on  New  Year's  Eve  "  people  went  over 
and  alongst  the  Thames  on  the  ise  from  London- 
bridge  to  Westminster." 

Some  plaied  at  the  fbotball  as  boldiie  there  as  if  it  had 
beene  on  the  drie  land ;  diverse  of  the  Court  being  then  at 
Westminster,  shot  dailie  at  priekes  set  upon  the  Thames  ; 
and  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  went  on  the  Thames, 
in  greater  numbers,  than  in  anie  street  of  the  Citie  of  Lon- 
don. On  the  third  dale  of  January,  at  night,  it  began  to 
thaw,  and  on  the  fift  there  was  no  ise  to  be  seene  betweene 
London  Bridge  and  Lambeth,  whioh  sudden  thaw  caused 
great  floods  and  high  waters,  that  bare  downe  bridges  and 
houses,  and  drowned  manie  people,  in  England ;  especiallie 
in  Yorkshire,  Owes  Bridge  was  borne  awaie  with  others.*' 

The  next  remarkable  frost  recorded  is  that  of  1608. 
It  begun  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  continued 
until  the  15th  j  a  thaw  then  ensued  until  the  22nd, 
when  it  began ''againe  to  freeze  violently,  so  as  divers 
persons  went  halfe  way  over  the  Thames  upon  the 
ice;  and  the  30th  of  December,  at  every  eboe,  many 
people  went  quite  over  the  Thames  in  divers  places, 
and  so  continued  until  the  3rd  of  January." 

The  people  passed  daily  betweene  London  and  the 
Bankside  at  every  halfe  ebbe,  for  the  floud  removed  the  ice 
and  forced  the  people  daily  to  tread  new  paths,  except  onely 
betweene  Lambeth  and  the  ferry  at  Westminster,  the 
which,  by  incessant  treading,  became  very  firm,  and  free 
passage,  untill  the  great  thaw ;  and  from  Sunday,  the  tenth 
of  January,  until  the  fifteenth  of  the  same,  the  frost  grew 
so  extreme,  as  the  ice  became  firmer  and  removed  not,  and 
then  all  sorts  of  men,  women,  and  children,  went  boldly 
upon  the  ice  in  most  parts ;  some  shot  at  priekes ;  others 
bowled  and  danced,  with  other  variable  pastuues,  by  reason 
of  which  concourse  of  people,  there  were  many  that  set  up 
boothes  and  standings  upon  the  ice,  as  fruit-sellers,  vic- 
tuallers, that  sold  beere  and  wine,  shoemakers,  and  a  barber  s 
tent,  &c.*' 

In  these  tents  were  fires.  The  ice  lasted  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  February,  when  "it  was  quite 
dissolved  and  clean  gon.*' 

In  the  winter  of  1683-4  the  festivities  of  a  frost 
fair  were  again  witnessed  on  the  Thames  at  London. 
The  frost  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  lasted  until  the  5th  of  February.  The  river  was 
congealed  to  that  degree,  that  another  city,  as  it  were, 
was  created  thereon  j  where,  by  the  great  number  of 
streets,  and  shops,  with  their  rich  furniture,  it  repre- 
sented a  great  fair,  with  a  great  variety  of  carriages, 
and  diversions  of  all  sorts  *,  and  near  Whitehall,  a  whole 
ox  was  roasted  on  the  ice.** 


Evelyn,  however,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
scene,  furnishes  the  following  eztraordizutry  accouu 
of  it  in  his  Diary,  of  January  the  24th, 

The  frost  continuing  more  and  more  severe,  the  Tliames 
before  London  was  still  planted  with  boothes  in  fomal 
streetes,  all  sortes  of  trades  and  shopes  furnished,  and  H 
of  commodities,  even  to  a  printing-proucb  where  the  people 
and  ladyes  tooke  a  fancy  to  have  their  names  priuteo,  and 
the  day  and  yeare  set  down  when  printed  on  tue  Thames: 
this  humour  tooke  universally,  that  *twas  estimated  the 
printer  gain*d  5/.  a  day,  for  printing  a  line  onely,  at  sixpence 
a  name,  besides  what  he  got  by  ballads,  &c.  Coaches  plied 
ftom  Westminster  to  the  Temple,  and  from  several  othsr 
stairesto  and  fro,  as  in  the  streetes;  sleds,  sli^ngwit^ 
skertes,  a  bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach  races,  puppet-playi, 
and  interludes,  cookes,  tioling,  and  other  places,  so  that.it 
seem'd  to  be  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on  the 
water. 

Upon  this  occasion  king  Charles  the  Second,  his 
queen,  and  several  other  personages  of  the  Royal 
Family  visited  the  diversions  upon  the  ice ;  and  eren 
had  their  names  printed  on  the  ice  in  conformity 
with  the  "  humour "  which  Evelyn  mentions  as  so 
prevalent.  There  is  still  in  existence  one  of  the  very 
papers  on  which  the  king  and  his  royal  companioas 
had  their  names  printed ;  and  we  need  hardly  aay  that 
among  collectors  of  the  curious,  it  is  rq;arded  as  an 
invaluable  rarity.  It  contains  the  names  of  *'  Charles, 
king;"  his  brother  "James,  duke*'  (of  York)  after- 
wards James  II. ;  "  Katherine  Queen  **  the  Infante  of 
Portugal;  "  Mary,  Dutchess j'  Mary  DEstet,  sister o( 
the  duke  of  Modena,  and  second  wife  of  James ;  "Ann, 
Princesse,"  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Yoik, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne ;  and  "  George,  Prince"  of 
Denmark,  her  husband.  The  king's  visit  is  thus  noticed 
in  a  small  poem  printed  on  the  river,  entitled  Tha- 
maMs  Advice  to  the  Painter  from  her  Frigid  Z(m»j  or 
Wonders  upon  the  Water, 

Then  draw  the  Kinff,  who  on  his  Leads  doth  stayi 
To  see  the  Throng  as  on  a  Lord  Mayor*M  datf; 
And  thus  unto  his  Nobles  pleaa*d  to  say ; 
With  these  Men  on  this  loe,  I'de  undertake 
To  cause  the  Turk  all  Ewrope  to  forsake: 
An  army  of  these  Afp»,  arm*d  and  compleat, 
Would  soon  the  Turk  in  Christendom  defeat  I 

The  same  poem  contains  the  following  advice  to  its 
readers : — 

to  the  Print-house  go 

Where  Men  the  Art  qf  Printing  soon  do  know ; 
Where  for  a  Teaster  you  may  haye  your  Name 
Printed,  hereafter  for  to  show  the  same ; 
And  sure  in /ormer  ^^«#  nc*er  was  found 
A  Press  to  print  where  men  so  oft  were  droond ! 

In  1709  the  Thames  was  again  frozen  over  at 
intervals,  and  some  persons  crossed  on  the  ice,  but 
the  frost  was  not  sufficiently  permanent  to  aUow 
another  Frost  Fair.  But  in  1715-6  all  the  sports 
of  1683  were  renewed,  the  frost  beginning  at  the 
end  of  November^  and  lasting  tUl  the  9th  of  February 
following. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  view  of  the  memorable 
Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames  in  the  Winter  of  1739>-40, 
the  most  severe  which  had  occurred  since  the  year 
1716.  lu  the  beginning  of  it,  the  houses  then  stand- 
ing on  London  Bridge  received  considerable  damage 
from  the  many  vessels  which  broke  from  their  moor- 
ings and  lay  beating  against  them.  On  the  Slat  of 
December,  it  was  announced  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
that  "  all  the  watermen  above  the  bridge  have  hauled 
their  boats  on  shore,  the  Thames  being  very  nigh 
frozen  over."  The  ''  rocks"  and  "  shoals"  of  ice  which 
for  some  time  floated  on  the  river,  became  at  length 
united  into  one  solid  mass,  and  represented  "  a  snowy 
field  everywhere  rising  in  masses  and  hills  <J  ice  and 
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snow."  Tents  and  printings-presses  were  speedily 
erected,  and  a  complete  Frost  Fair  was  once  more 
established;  but  some  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
walking  over  the  river.  Among  the  productions  of 
the  press  upon  this  occasion,  were  the  following  lines 
"  Printed  on  the  Ice  upon  the  Thames  at  Queenhithe, 
JanuMy  the  29th,  1739-40/* 

Behold  the  liqnid  Thames  now  frozen  o*er 

That  lately  ships  of  mighty  burden  bore. 

Here  you  may  prikt  your  name  tho'  cannot  write 

'Cause  numb*d  with  cold:  *TiB  done  with  great  delight. 

And  lay  it  by;  That  Aoes  yet  to  come 

>Iay  see  what  Thikos  upon  the  Ice  were  done. 

In  one  of  the  newspapers  for  the  2nd  of  January, 
it  was  announced  that — 

Sevaral  vintoers  in  the  Strand  bought  a  large  ox  in  Smith* 
field  on  Monday  last,  which  is  to  be  roasted  whole  on  the  ice 
on  the  Rivsr  of  Thames,  if  the  frost  continues. 

Mr.  Hodgeson,  a  butcher  in  St.  James's  Market,  claims 
the  privilege  of  selling,  or  knocking  down,  the  beast,  as  a 
right  inherent  in  his  family,  his  father  having  knocked 
down  the  ox  roasted  on  the  river,  in  the  great  Frost,  1684 ; 
as  himself  did  that  roasted  in  1 715,  near  Hun gerford-stairs. 
The  beatt  is  to  be  fixed  to  a  stake  in  the  open  market,  and 
Mr.  Hodgesou  oomes  dressed  in  a  rich  laced  cambric  apron, 
a  silTer  steel,  and  a  hat  and  feathers  to  perform  the  office. 

The  breaking  up  of  this  famous  frost  was  attended 
with  some  amusing  scenes;  it  is  thus  noticed  in  a 
newspaper  of  January  22nd: — 

Yesterday  morning  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  prospect 
of  the  bridge  were  presented  with  a  very  odd  scene ;  for,  on 
the  opening  of  their  windows  there  appeared  underneath, 
on  the  river,  a  parcel  of  booths,  shops,  and  huts,  of  different 
forms,  and  without  any  inhabitants,  which,  it  seems,  by  the 
swell  of  tha  waters,  and  the  ice  separating,  had  been 
brought  down  from  above*  As  no  lives  were  lost,  it  might 
be  viewed  without  horror.  Here  stood  a  booth  with  trinkets, 
there  a  hut  with  a  dram  of  old  gold;  in  another  place,  a 
skittle-frame  and  pins,  and  in  a  fourth  "  the  Noble  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Printing,  by  a  servant  to  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  companies  in  Europe."  With  much  difficulty  last 
night,  they  had  removed  the  most  valuable  efiects. 

In  1 768  another  remarkable  frost  took  place^  and 
in  1785  another,  which  lasted  for  one  hundred  and 
fifteen^days.  In  1789  the  Thames  was  again  frozen 
over,  and  a  Fair  held  on  the  ice,  several  booths  being 
erected  on  the  9th  of  January.  Passages  across  the 
ice,  strewed  with  ashes,  were  formed  at  Gun- dock. 
Execution-dock,  &c.,  .and  these  parts  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  principal  scenes  of  attraction. 

No  sooner,  (says  a  contemporary  chronicle,)  had  the 
Thames  acquired  a  sufficient  consistency,  than  booths, 
turn-abouts,  &c.  &c.,  were  erected ;  the  puppet-shows,  wild 
beasts,  &o.,  were  transported  from  every  adjacent  village ; 
whilst  the  watermen,  that  they  might  draw  their  usual 
resources  from  the  water,  broke  in  the  ice  close  to  the 
shore,  and  erected  bridges,  with  toll-bars,  to  make  every 
passenger  pay  a  halfpenny  for  getting  to  the  ice.  One  of 
the  suttling-DOOths  nas  for  its  sign,  "Beer,  Wine,  and 
Spirituous  Liquors,  without  a  License."  A  man  who  sells 
hot  gingerbread,  has  a  board,  on  which  is  written,  "  no  shop- 
tax  nor  window  duty.**  All  the  adventurers  contend,  in 
these  short  sentences,  for  the  preference  of  the  company, 
and  the  Thames  is  in  general  crowded. 

Another  specimen  of  the  humour  exhibited  at  this 
place,  was  contained  in  the  following  inscription  on 
a  temporary  building  on  the  Thames : — "  This  Booth 
to  Let.  The  present  possessor  of  the  premises  is 
Mr.  Frost.  His  affairs,  however,  not  being  on  a  per- 
manent footing,  a  dissolution  or  bankruptcy  may 
soon  be  expected,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the 
whole  intrusted  to  Mr.  Thaw."  On  Wednesday, 
January  the  7th,  a  large  pig  was  roasted  on  one  of 
the  principal  roads;  and  on  Monday,  the  12th,  a 
young  bear  was  hunted  on  the  ice,  near  Rotherhithe. 
As  nsual,  too,  a  printing-press  was  erected  near  the 


same  spot  $  the  following  is  one  of  the  Bills  printed 
"  on  the  ice,  at  the  Thames  Printing  Office,  opposite 
St.  Catherine*  s  Stairs  :" — 

The  silver  Thames  was  froaen  o*er, 
No  difference  'twixt  the  stream  and  shore. 
The  like  no  Man  hath  seen  before 
Except  he  lived  in  days  «f  yore. 

The  frost  was  severely  felt  to  a  great  distance  down 
the  river;  the  East  India  ships  were  hastily  sent 
down  to  Gravesend,  to  which  place,  and  even  below 
it,  large  shoals  of  ice  had  floated.  The  navigation  of 
boats  was  entirely  stopped,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  river  would  soon  be  completely  impassable  from 
London  Bridge  to  Woolwich.  Every  morning  at 
London  Bridge,  vast  quantities  of  boiling  water  were 
poured  on  the  water- works  before  the  wheels  cottld 
be  set  in  motion ;  and  twenty-five  horses  were  daily 
employed  in  removing  the  ice  which  surrounded 
them.  At  Blackfriars,  the  masses  of  floating  ice 
were  said  to  be  eighteen  feet  in  thickness ;  the  sur* 
face  of  the  river  in  some  places  was  '^  smooth  for  a 
mile  or  two,"  and  then  "  rough  and  mountainous*' 
from  the  bodies  of  frozen  snow.  Putney  and  Ful- 
ham,  "  from  the  morning  dawn  "till  the  dusk  of  re- 
turning evening,  were  a  scene  of  festivity  and  gaiety.*' 

The  thaw  which  followed  this  frost  was  rapid.  It 
had  been  for  some  time  expected,  and  at  length  it 
commenced  with  some  rain  about  two  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  January  the  13th;  and  before  night,  the 
streets  were  almost  overflowed. 

Perhaps,  (says  a  newspaper  of  the  time,)  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Fair  upon  the  Thames  last  Tuesday  night  below 
bridge,  exceeded  every  idea  that  could  be  formed  of  it,  as 
it  was  not  until  after  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that  the 
busy  crowd  was  persuaded  of  the  approach  of  a  thaw* 
This,  however,.with  the  cracking  of  some  ice  about  eight 
o'clock,  made  the  whole  a  scene  of  the  most  perfect  confu- 
sion; as  men,  beasts,  booths,  turn-abouts,  puppet-shows* 
&c.  &c.,  were  all  in  motion,  and  pouring  towards  the  sboro 
on  each  side.  The  confluence  here  was  so  sudden  and  im- 
petuous, that  the  watermen  who  had  formed  the  toll-bars 
over  the  sides  of  the  river,  where  they  had  broken  the  ice 
for  that  purpose,  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  standard 
from  this  crowd,  &c.,  pulled  up  the  boards,  by  which  a 
number  of  persons  who  could  not  leap,  or  were  borne  down 
by  the  press,  were  soused  up  to  the  middle.  Tlie  difficulty 
of  landing  at  the  Tower-stairs  was  extreme,  until  near  ten 
o'clock,  occasioned  by  the  crowding  of  the  people  from  the 
shore,  who  were  attracted  by  the  confusion  on  the  water. 
The  inconvenience  to  the  shipping  is  now  increased  more 
than  ever,  since  the  setting  in  of  the  frost,  as  no  persons 
will  venture  upon  the  ice  to  fetch  or  carry  anything  for  them, 
and  it  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  disunited  for  a  boat  to  live. 

The  last  Frost  Fair  upon  the  River  Thames  at 
London,  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814. 
The  frost  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
December  preceding,  with  a  thick  fog  which  lasted 
for  several  days,  and  was  suceeded  by  a  remarkably 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  continued  for  nearly  two 
days  with  slight  intermissions.  The  cold  became  in- 
tense, the  wind  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the 
north  and  north-east  j  the  river  was  covered  with 
vast  fragments  of  ice  and  hardened  snow,  which 
floated  dong  with  the  tide,  and  sometimes  united  to 
form  a  hard  and  fixed  mass.  After  this  frost  had 
lasted  for  a  whole  month,  a  thaw  of  four  days,  from 
the  26th  to  the  29th  of  January,  took  place ;  and  so 
large  a  quantity  of  ice  was  floated  down  in  detached 
pieces,  that  the  river  between  Blackfriars  and  London 
Bridges,  became  almost  impassable.  But  this  thaw 
was  succeeded  by  a  renewal  of  the  frost,  so  severe, 
that  the  Thames  very  soon  became  one  immoveable 
sheet  of  ice ;  and  even  on  Sunday,  the  30th,  was 
crossed  by  some  venturous  persons  on  foot  in  differ- 
ent parts.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  February,  the 
usual  entries  were  formed  by  the  unemployed  water* 
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tnen,  particalBrljr  between  Blackhian  Bridge  and 
Tliree  Cranes  Wharf ;  and  notices  were  posted  in  the 
streets  leading  thereto,  announcing  a  safe  footway  over 
the  river.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  watermen 
recdved  six  pounds  in  the  day  by  the  toll  which  they 
took  from  persons  passing  over  their  little  bridges, 
from  the  edge  of  the  river  to  the  firm  ice. 

The  itanding  amniements  of  an  English  Froit  Fair 
now  commenced,  (isys  Ur.  Richard  Thomson  in  his 
ChroTiiclei  of  Lwtdon  Bridge,)  and  many  cheerfully  paid 
to  tee  and  partake  ot  that  upon  the  frozen  Thames,  which 
St  any  other  time  thay  would  not  have  deiened  to  look 
upon.  Beaide  the  roughly-formed  path*  paved  with  ashes, 
leading  from  ibore  to  share,  there  was  a  street  of  tents 
called  the  "  City  Road,"  in  which  gay  flags,  inviting  signs, 
muiic  and  dancing,  evinced  what  excellent  entertainment 
was  to  be  fbund  there.  That  ancient  wonder,  peculiar  to 
the  place,  the  nniting  of  a  small  theep  over  a  Qre,  wa*  ex- 
hibited to  many  a  sixpenny  audience,  while  the  provision 
itself,  under  the  name  of  "  Lapland  Huttoa,"  sold  f(ir  one 
shilling  e  slice  I  Several  printing-presses  were  also  erected 
to  furnish  memorials  of  the  Frost  in  old  versa  ,and  new 
prose. 

Some  of  these  papers  are  amnsing;  especially 
those  which  apostrophize  the  Printing-press  in  its 
novel  situation : — 

Ton  that  walk  here,  and  do  devgn  to  tell 
Your  children's  children  what  tins  year,  befell 
Come  buy  thia  print,  and  then  it  wUl  ba  aeen, 
lliat  such  a  year  as  this  hath  seldom  beeiL 

The  lexical  precision  of  the  inference  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  this  effusion,  is  not  more  curious  than 
the  following  grandiloquent  burst  of  panegyric  npon 
the  Press. 

OuMiPOTENT  Pkkss  I  Tyrsnt  Winter  hes  enchsined 
the  noblest  torrent  that  fiows  to  the  main ;  but  Summer 
will  return  and  set  the  captive  free.  So  may  tyranny  for  a 
time  "  freeze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul ;  but  a  Free 
Press,  like  the  groat  source  of  light  and  heat,  will,  ere 
long,  dissolve  tyranny  of  the  mjghliett.  Greatest  of  the 
arts  1  What  do  we  not  owe  to  (bee  ?  The  knowledge  which 
d.irects  industry,  the  liberty  which  encioursges  it,  the  secu- 
rity which  protects  it,  and  of  industry  how  precious  are  die 
fruitil  Glowing  snd  hardy  temperament*,  which  def* 
the  ricissitudes  of  seasons,  sod  eomfortable  homes  which 
mske  you  i^ret  not  the  gloom  that  is  abroad.  But  for 
Industiy,  but  for  Painting,  you  might  now  bsva  been  con 


lent,  like  the  Ross  snd  Laplander,  to  bu^  yonrtdfn 
under  that  snow  over  which  you  now  tresd  with  mirdi  aoj 
glee.  Printed  on  the  River  Thaoies,  and  in  eommeoMn- 
tion  of  a  great  fair  held  upon  it  on  the  31st  of  Januuj, 
1814,  when  it  was  completely  frozen  over  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  frost  commenced  the  27th  of  December,  1813, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog  that  lasted  eight  daji; 
and  after  the  fog,  came  a  heavy  (all  of  snow,  that  prewnlsl 
all  communication  with  the  northern  and  western  parts  (( 
the  country  for  several  days. 

Another  hill  npon  the  same  subject,  containing 
fewer  reflections  and  more  humour,  promises  that 
the  press  shall  be  kept  going  "  in  the  tme  spirit  of 
liberty," — if  the  public  buy  impressions. 

Friends  1  Now  is  your  time  to  support  the  freedom 'o( 
the  Preu  t  Can  the  Press  haVe  greater  liberty  ?  Hen 
you  find  it  working  on  the  middle  of  the  Thames ;  and  if 
you  encouniKS  us  by  bujiing  our  impressions,  we  will  keep 
It  going  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  during  the  freaL  , 

One  of  the  last  pi^ters  printed  on  the  river  ru 
thus:— 

To  Hjlda.m  Tasitha.  Thaw.] 

Dear  Dissolving  Dame.  ' 

Fatbsb  FaoBT  and  Sistbr  Snow  have  boHftd 
my  borders,  formed  an  idol  of  iet  upon  my  bosom,  and  «11 
the  Lads  ov  Londoh'  come  to  make  merry ;  now,  ai  yon 
love  mischief,  treat  the  multitude  with  a  few  Ckacks  bys 
sudden  visit,  and  obtain  the  prayers  of  the  poor  upon  both 
banks. 

Gieett  at  tny  mm  Prat,  the  Sth  of  Febnisry  1814. 

Thomas  Thahss. 

Upon  the  evening  of  tiie  very  day  on  which  this 
invocation  was  printed,  "  Hadam  Tabithm  Tbaw," 
Buddenly  made  her  appearance  with  a  fall  of  rain; 
the  ice  cracked  and  floated  in  several  places,  and 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  the  tide,  wbich 
during  the  frost  had  apparently  not  risen  above  half 
its  usual  height,  began  to  flow  very  rapidly.  The 
river  was  covered  with  detached  masses  of  ice,  snd 
every  vestige  of  this  last  Frost-Fair  speedily  dis- 
appeared. 

'  The  features  of  this  British  Carnival  (said  Ur.  Thomson 
a  few  years  agct)  are  in  the  memories  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  generation ;  though  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
representations  of  it  are  tbw  and  scarce,  and  generally  very 
inferior. 
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PAST  TBS  TSISD. 
ESXICATION  or  ElIZABXTB — HKR  LlTXRABT 

Attainments — her  Portrait. 
Thk  PrincesB  Elizabeth,  in  commoa  with  her  brother 
Edward  and  her  uster  Marf,  received  an  escellent 
education  ;  for  this  she  was  much  indebted  to  her 
step-mother  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  queen  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Her  ingtruction  was  not  confined  even 
to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  learning  of  the 
age  ;  for  it  embraced  the  Greek  language,  which, 
though  rapidly  rising  into  cultivation,  bad  not  then 
become  an  object  of  general  study.  Her  first  master 
of  the  learned  languages  was  William  Grindal,  a  pnpil 
of  the  eminent  Roger  Ascham ;  and  in  1548,  upon 
Grindal'a  death,  Ascham  himself  was  called  to  court 
VouXII 


to  take  his  place.  He  had  previously  been  employed 
in  teaching  Elizabeth,  her  brother  Edward,  and  many 
other  illnstriooB  personages,  the  art  "  of  writing  a 
fair  hand,"  an  art  in  which  he  had  attained  great 
excellence,  and  in  which,  excellence  was  then  highly 
valued  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

We  have,  from  the  pen  of  Ascham,  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  conne  of  study  through  which 
he  led  his  illustrions  pnpil,  and  of  the  proficiency 
which  she  attained  in  learning;  ti^ther  with  some 
remarks  upon  her  manners  and  character  at  that 
early  period  of  her  life.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  a  learned  friend  in  the  year  15S0: 

Never  (be  says),  was  the  nobility  of  England  mors 
lettered  tban  at  present.    Our  illuttrioua  King  Edward,  in 
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talent,  industry,  perseveranee/and  eraditionygarpasses  both 
his  o#D  years  aod  the  btlief  of  moa.  .••...  Numberless 
honourable  ladies  of  the  present  time,  surpass  the  daughters 
of  Sh*  Thomas  More  in  every  kind  of  learning.  But 
amongst  them  all,  my  illustrious  mistress,  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more  by  the  splendour  of 
her  virtues  and  her  learning  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal 
birth.  In  the  variety  of  her  commendable  qualities  I  am 
less  perplexed  to  find  matter  for  the  highest  panegyric  than 
to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just  bounds.  Yet  I 
shall  mention  nothing  respecting  her  but  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation.  For  two  years  she  pursued  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under  my  tuition ;  but  the  foun- 
dations of  her  knowledge  in  both  languages  were  laid  by 
the  dilgent  instruction  of  William  Grindal,  my  kto  beloved 
friend,  and  seven  years  my  pupil  at  Cambridge. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her  sixteenth  year; 
and  so  much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy  united 
with  dignity,  have  never  been  observed  at  so  early  an  affo. 
She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  true  religion,  and  of  the 
best  kind  of  literature.  The  constitution  of  her  mind  is 
exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with  a 
masculine  power  of  application.  No  apprehension  can  be 
quicker  than  hers,  no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and 
Latin  she  speaks  like  English ;  Latin  with  fluenev,  and 
judgment;  she  also  spoke  Greek  with  me  frequently,  and 
moderately  well.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  her 
handwriting,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  character.  In 
music  she  is  very  skilfUl,  but  does  not  greatly  delight. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  different  writingt 
which  were  the  object  of  her  stady  under  hit  tuition. 

She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cieero»  and  a  great 
part  of  Livy :  from  these  two  authors,  indeed,  her  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  has  been  almost  exdusivelv  derived. 
The  beginning  of  the  day  was  always  devoted  by  her  to  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  after  which  she  read  select 
orations  of  Isocrates  and  the  traffedies  of  Sophocles,  which 
I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her  tongue  with  the  purest 
diction,  her  mind  with  the  most  excellent  precepts,  and 
her  exalted  station  with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power 
of  fortune.  For  her  religious  instruction  she  drew  first 
from  the  fountains  of  Scripture,  and  forwards  from  St. 
Cyprian,  the  Common  Placet  of  Melancthon,  and  similar 
works  which  convey  pure  doctrine  in  elegant  language.  In 
every  kind  of  writing  she  easily  detected  any  ill-adapted  or 
far-fetched  expression.  She  could  not  bear  those  feeble 
imitators  of  Erasmus  who  bind  the  Latin  language  in  the 
fetters  of  miserable  proverbs;  on  the  other  hand,  she 
approved  a  style  chaste  in  its  propriety  and  beautiful  by 
perspicuity,  and  she  greatly  admired  metaphors  when  not 
too  violent,  and  antitheses  when  just  and  happily  opposed. 
By  a  diligent  attention  to  these  particulars,  her  ears  became 
so  practised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English,  prose  or  verse,  which,  according  to  its 
merits  or  defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with  disgust  or 
receive  with  the  highest  delight 

Ascham's  employment  as  tutor  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  lasted  only  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  left  her  a  little  abruptly,  in  consequence  of 
a  distaste  which  he  had  taken  to  some  persons  in  her 
household.  "  Of  this  psscipitation,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  he  long  repented;  and  as  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  it,  he  pro- 
bably felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death.** 
He  was  restored,  however,  before  long,  to  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth;  and  when  she  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  secretary  for  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  likewise  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in 
the  learned  languages.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  reading  with  her.  In  his 
Scholemaster,  he  says,*— 

After  dinner  (at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
156&),  I  went  up  to  read  with  the  Queen  s  Mogesty ;  we  read 
there  together  m  the  Greek  tongue,  as  {l  well  remember 
that  noble  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  iEschines,  for 
his  false  dealing  in  his  embassage  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Elizabeth  retained  a  great  regard  for  her  tutor  to 
the  last ;  and  when  she  heard  of  his  death  she  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  that  "  she  would  rather  have 
thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea  than  have 


lost  her  Ascham,** — an  opinion  which,  considsriDg 
her  economical  disposition,  must  be  taken  to  aiprcss 
a  very  high  estimate  of  his  merits.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  she  profited  by  his  instructions,  and  of  the 
proficiency  which  she  long  retained  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  a  memorable  illustration  was  afforded  whei 
the  Polish  Envoy,  whom  she  received  in  great  state, 
addressed  her  in  a  Latin  speech,  and  poured  forth,  in 
his  master's  name,  a  string  of  complaints  instead  of 
compliments — ^which  caused  the  Queen,  in  her  own 
phrase,  to  ''scour  up  her  old  Latin  which  had  so  long 
lain  rusting,"  to  rebuke  the  "  malapert  orator,"  an 
operation  which  she  performed,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  present,  with  great  effect. 

£iixabeth*a  studious  turn  of  mind,  probably  con- 
tributed much  to  that  peculiar  regard  which  her 
brother  Edward  felt  for  her,  and  which  she  recipro- 
cated, '*  In  tastes,  feelings,  pursuits,  and  religion," 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  ''there  was 
that  congeniality  of  mind  which  most  strongly  attracts 
and  perpetuates  reciprocal  affection.** 

Under  Kdward  the  Sixth,  (says  Sir  Robert  Naunton,) 
she  wai  his,  and  one  of  the  darlings  of  fortune,  for  besides 
the  ooasideration  of  blood»  there  was  between  these  two 
princes,  a  ooncurrenoe  and  sympathy  of  their  natures  and 
affections*  together  with  the  coelestlal  bond  (confirmatiTe 
reliffion)  which  made  them  one ;  for  the  king  never  called 
her  by  anv  other  .appellation  but  his  sweetest  and  dearest 
sister,  ana  wu  scarce  his  own  man  she  being  absent;  which 
was  not  so  betweene  him  and  the  Lady  Mary. 

Camden  teUs  us  that  she  was  in  great  grace  and 
favour  with  her  brother  King  Edwa^,  "  who  called 
her  by  no  other  name  than  his  Sweet  Sieter  Tem- 
jifnMct,**---as  likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  the 
nobility  and  people.  '*For  she  was  of  admbrable 
beauty  and  well  deserving  a  crown,  of  a  modest 
gravity,  excellent  wit,  royu  soUl,  happy  memory,  and 
indefatigably  ffiven  to  the  study  of  learning.** 

She  wrote  frequently  to  Edward;  and  though  not 
many  years  older  than  himself,  "  strove  to  exhibit  in 
her  style  some  of  the  daborate  but  least  natural  em- 
bellishments of  literary  composition.**  His  affection 
for  her  led  him  to  desire  her  portrait,  though  with 
the  delicacy  of  inquiring  if  he  might  make  the  re- 
quest; and  she  took  some  trouble  to  accompany  it 
with  the  "artificial  flowers  of  rhetorical  diction." 
Her  letter  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  her  style : — 

Like  u  the  richeman  that  davly  gsthereth  riches  to  riches* 
and  to  one  bag  of  money  layeth  a  greate  sort  til  it  come  to 
inflnit,  somethinks  year  Migeatie,  not  beinge  suffised  withe 
many  benefits  and  gentilnes  shewed  to  me  afore  this  time, 
dothe  now  increase  them  in  askinge  and  desiring  wher  you 
may  bid  and  commando,  requiring  a  thinge  not  worthy  the 
desiringe  for  it  selfW,  but  made  worthy  for  your  Higthnes 
request.  My  piotur  I  mene,  in  wiohe  if  the  inwaxd  good 
mynde  towarde  your  grace  migth  as  wel  be  declared  as  the 
outwarde  face  and  countenaunee  shal  be  seen,  I  wold  nor 
have  taried  the  commandement,  but  preuent  [prevented]  it, 
nor  have  bine  the  last  to  graunt,  but  the  first  to  offer  it. 
For  the  face  I  graunt  I  might  wel  blusche  to  offer,  but  the 
mynde  I  shal  never  be  asbamed  to  present.  For  thogth 
from  the  grace  of  the  piotur  the  coulers  may  fade  by  time, 
may  give  by  weather^  may  be  spotted  by  chance ;  yet  the 
other  nor  time  with  her  swift  winges  shal  ouertake,  nor  the 
mistie  cloudeswith  ther  loweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance 
with  her  slipery  fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althogth  yet 
the  profe  coulde  not  be  greate  because  the  occasions  bath 
bine  but  smal,  notwithstandinge  as  a  dog  bathe  a  day,  so 
may  I  perchaunce  have  time  to  declare  it  in  dides  wher 
now  I  do  write  them  but  in  wordes.  And  further  I  shal 
mast  humbly  beseche  your  Maiostie  that  when  you  shal 
loke  on  my  pictur  youwil  witsafe  [vouchsafe]  to  thinke  that 
as  you  have  but  the  outwarde  shtuiow  of  the  body  afore 
you,  so  my  inward  minde  wischeth  that  the  body  it  aelfe 
wer  oftner  in  your  presence;  howbeit  bicause  botbe  my 
so  beinge  I  thmke  coulde  do  your  Maiestie  litel  pleasur 
thogth  my  selfe  great  good ;  ana  againe  bicause  I  se  as  yet 
not  the  time  agreing  theranto,  I  shsl  leme  to  fdow  thie 
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iainge  of  Oraoe  [Horaee]  **  Feraa  non  oulpes  quod  vitairi 
Don  potest/*  [Bear  not  blame  what  cannot  be  avoided.] 
And  thus  I  wil  (troblioge  your  Maiestie  I  fere)  ende  with 
my  most  humble  thankes,  besechinge  Grod  longe  to  preserve 
yon  to  his  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to  the  realme*8  profit  and 
to  my  joy.    From  Hatfllde  this  15  day  of  May, 

Your  Maiesties  most  humbly  sistar, 

Elisabeth. 

This  letter  very  well  illustrates  the  remark  of  her 
tutor  Ascham,  that  she  was  a  great  admirer  of  meta- 
phor and  antithesis.  Of  the  few  letters  which  exists 
from  Elizabeth  to  her  brother,  there  is  another  which 
commences  in  precisely  the  same  elaborate  manner. 

Like  as  a  shiproan  in  stormy  wether  plukes  downe  the 
sailes  tarnnge  for  bettar  winde,  so  did  I  most  nobl&kinge, 
in  my  unfortunate  chanche  a  thurday  pluk  downe  the  hie. 
&ailes  of  my  icy  and  comfort,  and  do  trust  one  day,  that  as 
troblesome  waves  have  repulsed  me  bakwarde,  so  a  gentil 
wiode  vi]  bringe  me  forwarde  to  my  haven. 

After  her  father's  death,  Elizabeth  resided  for 
some  time  with  her  step-mother,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
who  married  the  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  the  am- 
bitious and  unfortunate  brother  of  the  Protector 
Somerset  The  palace  of  Hatfield  was  afterwards 
her  residence  ^  and  in  1551,  Edward  granted  to  her 
the  old  abbey  of  Ashridge,  which,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  became  a  royal  house.  She  occa- 
Eionally  visited  her  brother's  court;  and  Strype 
records  an  instance  of  her  riding  through  London  in 
great  state,  to  the  palace  of  St.  James : — 

Mareh  17, 1551.  The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  kin^*s  sister, 
rode  through  London  unto  St.  Jameses,  the  king  s  palace, 
vith  a  great  company  of  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen ; 
ai\d  sAer  her  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
honebsek,  about  two  hundred.  On  the  19d),  she  came 
from  St.  Jame8*8  timmgh  the  park  to  the  court ;  the  way 
from  the  park*gate  unto  the  oourt  spread  with  fine  sand. 
She  was  attended  with  a  very  honourable  confluence  of  noble 
&od  worshipfid  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  received  with 
much  ceremony  at  the  court-gate.*' 

A  very  curious  memorial  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  about  this  time,  has  been  pre- 
served— namely,  the  Household  Book  for  a  year,  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1551,  to  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1552.  It  is  entitled  "  Th*  Accumpte  of  Thomas 
Parry  Esquyer,  Couferor  [Cofferer,]  to  the  righte 
excellent  Frincesse  the  Ladie  Elizabeth,  her  Grace 
the  King's  Majestie's  most  honorable  Sister."  Every 
page  is  signed  at  the  bottom  by  the  Princess  herself. 

The  sum  total  of  receipts,  including  the  ''  remayne 
of  the  preceding  year,"  amounts  to  5791/.  U.  3^d,, 
with  the  third  part  of  a  farthing.  The  total  amount 
of  the  payments  within  the  time  of  the  accompt,  is 
3629/.  Ids.  8|cf. ;  and  there  was  left  for  the  wants  of 
the  next  year,  a  '*  remayne'*  of  1507/.  Os.  O^d,,  a  half 
farthing  and  the  third  part  of  a  farthing,  which  sum 
i^  stated  to  have  been  delivered  into  her  Grace's  own 
hands  upon  the  determination  of  this  accompti  The 
expenses  of  the  house  amounted  to  3938/.  ISs.  7d. ; 
bat  deductions  for  "  hides,  felles,  and  intrails  of  the 
cattle,"  supplied  207/.  3*.  B^d.  Under  the  Buttry 
and  Cellar,  great  quantities  of  Beer  are  entered  with 
"  swcte  wine,'*  "  Raynishe  wine,"  and  "  Gascoigne 
^ne.*'  Board  wages  for  servants  are  continually  men- 
tioned.   Lamprey  pies  are  once  entered  as  a  present. 

The  wages  of  household  servants  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  amounted  to  82/.  I7e.  8d,  The  "  lyveries"  of 
velvet  coats  for  xiij  gentlemen,  at  xl'.  The  ly veries 
of  the  yeomen  to  78/.  18^.  There  is  also  a  sum  of 
//.  loi.  Qd,,  mentioned  as  "  given  in  almes  at  sundrie 
times  to  poor  men  and  women."  Among  the  entries 
of  the  Chamber  and  Robes  are  the  following  :— 

P'oid  to  John  Spitbonius  the  xvi^*^  of  Maye,  for  bokes, 
uid  to  Mr.  Allin  for  a  Bible,  xxvij*.  liijd. 

Paid  the  thiirde  of  November  to  the  kepar  of  Herforde 
6>7te  fbt  tat  of  John  Wingfelde  lying  in  watde,  xiij«.  iiij^. 


Paid  to  Edmunde  Allin  for  a  Bible  xx*. 

Paid  the  xiiij*i»  of  December  to  Blaunche  Parry  for  her 
half  yeres  annuitie,  o*.,  and  to  Blaunche  Qurtnaye  for  the 
like,  Ixvi*.  viij**. 

Paid  the  xiiijth  of  December  at  the  Cristening  of  Mres. 
Pendred's  childe  as  by  warraunte  doth  appeare,  l". 

Paid  in  reward  unto  sondrie  persons  at  St  James,  her 
Grace  then  being  there,  viz. : — The  king  s  fotemen  zl'. 
The  under  kepar  of  St.  James  x".  The  Uardener  v>.  To 
one  Russel,  erome  of  the  Kinge's  great  chamber  x'.  John 
Forman  x«.  To  the  Warderobe  xl».  The  Violans  xl».  A 
Frenchman  that  gave  a  boke  to  her  Grace  x».  The  kepar 
of  the  Parke  Gate  of  St.  James  x«.  Mr.  Staunfords  ser- 
vants XX*.  The  Lorde  Russeirs  minstralls  x'.  In  th*  ole, 
as  by  warrant  apperetb,  ixii.  xv". 

Paid  in  reward  to  sondrie  persons  the  x*^>  of  August, 
viz.,  to  Farmer  that  plaied  on  the  lute,  xxx«-  To  Mr. 
Ashfelde  servant,  with  ij  prise  oxen  &  x  muttons,  xx«- 
More,  the  harjier,  xxx"«  To  him  that  made  her  Grace  a 
table  of  walnut-tree,  xliiij*-  ix*i-  And  to  M.  Cocke's 
servaunte  which  brought  her  Grace  sturgeon,  vj"«  viij<*- 

Our  engraving  contains  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
originally  taken^from  a  picture  by  Holbein,  executed 
in  the  year  1551,  when  she  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  A  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  in  Eng- 
land a  few  years  afterwards,  in  the  report  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  his  state,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  thus  describes  her 
personal  appearance : 

She  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
although  her  face  may  rather  be  called  pleasing  than 
beautiful.  She  is  tall  and  well  made ;  her  complexion,  fine 
though  rather  sallow ;  her  eyes,  but  above  all  her  hands, 
which  she  takes  care  not  to  conceal,  are  of  superior  beauty. 

Camden,  as  has  been  seen,  describes  her  in  her 
youth  as  being  of  ''  admirable  beauty.** 

The  simplicity  of  £lizabeth*s  costume  in  this  por- 
trait, offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  fantastic 
style  of  decoration  in  which  she  afterwards  delighted 
to  display  her  person.  Holbein  was  remarkably  care- 
ful in  preserving  the  features  of  costume,  and  we 
have  other  testimony  to  his  correctness  in  this  in- 
stance. "  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,'*  says 
her  tutor  Ascham,  in  the  letter  before  quoted,  "  she 
greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  show  and  splen- 
dour, so  despising  the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair  and  wearing  of  gold,  that,  in  the  whole 
manner  of  her  life,  she  rather  resembles  Hippolyta 
than  Phaedra."  Dr.  John  Elmer,  or  Aylmer,  who 
was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  sisters,  and 
became  Bishop  of  London  in  £lizabeth*s  reign,  thus 
speaks  of  the  taste  of  the  princess  in  this  respect 
when  young,  in  a  work  entitled, — A  Harbour  for 
faithful  Subjects^ 

The  king  left  her  rich  clothes  and  jewels ;  and  I  know  it 
to  be  true,  that,  in  seven  years  after  her  father's  death,  she 
never  in  all  that  time  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and 
precious  jewels  but  once,  and  that  against  her  will.  And 
that  there  never  came  gold  or  stone  upon  her  head  till  her 
sister  forced  her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness,  and  bear 
her  company  in  her  glittering  gavness ;  and  then  she  so  wore 
it  as  every  man  might  see  that  her  body  carried  that  which 
her  heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  maidenly  apparel, 
which  she  used  in  Kin^  Edward's  time,  made  the  noble- 
mens  daughters  and  wives  to  be  ashamed  to  be  dressed 
and  painted  like  peacocks,  being  more  moved  with  her 
most  virtuous  example  than  with  all  that  ever  Peter  or 
Paul  wrote  touching  that  matter.  Yea,  this  I  know,  that 
a  great  man's  daughter,  (Lady  Jane  Grey,)  receiving  from 
Lady  Mary,  before  she  was  cjueen,.  ^ood  apparel  of  tinsel, 


she,  *'  that  were  a  shame  to  follow  my  Lady  Maiy  against 
God's  word,  and  leave  my  Lady  Elisabeth,  which  followeth 
God's  word."  And  when  all  the  ladies  at  the  coming  of 
the  Scots'  Queen  Dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  (she  who  visited 
England  in  Edward's  time,)  went  with  their  hair  frownsed, 
curled,  and  double  curled,  she  altered  nothing,  but  kept 
her  old  maidenly  shamefaeedness. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 

MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  VIII. 

FOTTXRY   AND   GLABS   MaKING. 

The  art  of  pottery  ia  closely  connected  with  that  of 
brick-making  last  described,  and  many  allaaions  are 
made  to  the  process  by  the  sacred  writers.     Most  of 
our  readers  have  probably  witnessed  this  interesting 
opeFBtion.    A  formlesB  lump  of  clay  is  placed  on  a 
revolving  stone ;  as  the  wheel  turns,  a  mere  touch  of 
the  finger  aufScea  to  give  it  shape,  the  same  process 
hoUowB  the  inside  and 
forms     the     exterior. 
The  simplicity  of  this 
plastic  process   com- 
pared with  the  beauty 
of  the  result,  sn^ests 
a  very  vivid  illustra- 
tion   of    the     Power 
which  formed  man  out 
of  the  clay ;  thus  Isaiah 
says,   "  But  now,  O 
Lord,  thou  art  our  fa- 
ther; we  are  the  clay, 
and  thou  onr  potter : 
poms  raaaiKO  iub  clat.  .,  .i_     _     i      't 

we  all  are  the  work  of 

thy  hand."   (Isai&h  Lxiv.  6).    The  lesson  of  oar  de- 
pendence OD  our  Creator  is   also  inculcated  by    s 
reference  to  the  same  imagery,      "  Woe  nnto  him 
that   striveth  with   his  Maker  i     Let  the  potsherd 
strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.    Shall  the  clay 
say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it.  What  makest  thou  ?  or 
thy  work.  He  hath  no  hands?"  (Isaiah  xlv.  9).     A 
still  more  remarkable  use  of  this  illustration  ia  in  Jere- 
miah, where,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God  shows 
his  absolute  power  in  disposing  of  nations.     "  The 
word  which  csme  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying. 
Arise,  and  go  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and  there  t 
will   cause   thee  to  hear  my  words.     Then  I  went 
down  to  the  potter's  housp,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a 
work  on  the  wheels.     And  the  vessel  that  he  made 
of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter  :  so  he 
made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the 
potter  to  make  it.     Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  me,  saying,  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with 
you  as  this  potter?  saith  the  Lord.     Behold,  as  the 
clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand, 
O  honse  of  Israel."  fJeremiab  xviii.  1—6). 
■    When  the  vessels  were  formed  by  the  potter,  they 
were  burned  or  baked  in  a 
kiln.     It  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, that  the  fire  was  kindled 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  great 
heat  produced  by  the  draft 
of  hot  air  through  a  long 
and  narrow  chimney.  Seve- 
ral   of    the    vessels    were 
broken  ia  the  manufacture, 
and  these,  when  thrown  into 
fORuT  FUKHAct.  *  facap,  sffordcd  shelter  to 

snakes,  reptiles,  and  disgust- 
ing insects,  so  that  the  phrase  of  "  being  among  the 
potsherds"'was  frequently  nsed  in  the  East,  to  signify 
the  lowest  degree  of  degradation.  This  circumstance 
may,  perhaps,  explain  a  passage,  usually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  difHcuIt  in  the  Psalms : — "  Though 
ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
with  yellow  gold."  (Psalms  T.xviii.  13). 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  pottery  among 
the  Egyptians  was  a  jaon  honourable  employment 


than  bride-making,  and  was  not  attended  with  sncfa 
fatigue  and  injury  to  the  constitution.  The  Egyptisn 
potters  were  eminent  for  their  artistic  skill ;  their 
vases  *  are  fully  equal  to  the  most  beautiful  specimeot 
of  Greece  and  Etruria ;  indeed,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  both  these  natitms  originally 
derived  the  art  of  pottery  fnmi  Egypt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  a  remote 
era,  was  th;  manufacture  of  glass,  with  which  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago.     Of  this  we  have   the   clearest  possible 
evidence,  not  only  from  numerous  specimeaa  of  the 
articles  themselves,  found  in  the  tombs,  and  among 
the  ruins  of  the  temples,  but  also  from  the  paiDled 
representations    of   the    processes    of    mauafactuie, 
preserved  in   the   same  situations,  and  from  wbich    ' 
the  illustrations  of  the  whole  of  this  series  of  papen    I 
are  copied.    They  were  not  only  skilled  in  the  art  of  | 
fhsing  the  materials,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  blow-   | 
pipe;  an  invention  so  ingenious  that  its  presence  alone   i 
indicates  a  very  high   degree  of  civilization.     The  : 
^ion  of  glass  was  closely  connected  with  the  art  of  | 
pottery,  for  many  of  the  vases  and  fictile  ornament* 
are  glazed  over  with  a  vitrefied  substance  containing  j 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  malcing  | 
glass.     It  was  generally  believed  by  the  ancients  that  I 
Egypt  produced  a  peculiar  species  of  earth  without 
which  glass  of  the  best  quality  could  not  be  manu-  I 
factured;  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  nature  of  this 
substance  from  the  loose  descriptions  transmitted  to 
us,  but  it  is  said  that  the  beads  and  ornaments  formed  > 
from  it  possessed  all  the  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond.   The  specimens  of  Egyptian  beads  preserved 
in  the  different  mnseams  of  Europe,  show  that  this 
description  is  far  from  being  exaggerated.     In  some 
of  them  colours  are  blended  with  more  exquisite  skill 
than  in  any  specimens  of  modern  art  with  which  we 
are  acquainted ;  and  in  others  pieces  of  coloured  glass 
are  made  to  form  beautiful  mosaics,  an  art  which  ia  now 
so  rarely  practised  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
of   finding  a  proper  flux  for   the  glass,   that  Toaaj 
writers  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  process. 

It  is  singular  that  glass  beads,  both  round  and 
oblong,  were  used  by  ladies  in  ornamental  work  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Moses  just  as  they  are  by  modem 
embroiderers.  The  oblong  beads,  or  as  they  are 
usually  called,  bugles,  were  strung  into  a  great  variety 
of  fanciful  patterns.  In  the  Egyptian  collection 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  French,  there  is  a  lady's 
reticule  formed  of  bugles,  whose  workmanship  ia  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  sacred  beetle  is  a  conspi- 
cuous ornament  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  sides  there 
are  figures  of  stags,  wrought  with  a  life  and  spirit 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  such  a  me- 
chanical process. 

The  glass  manufacturers  were  particularly  skiirnl 
in  the  art  of  counterfeiting  precious  stones.  Specimens 
of  these  are  frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  and  ve 
find  that  the  artists  were  most  successful  in  imitating 
the  rich  green  of  the  emerald,  and  the  brilliant  purple 
of  the  amethyst.  This  manufacture  of  false  stones 
seems  to  have  been  practised,  not  so  much  for  tlie 
purposes  of  deception,  as  with  the  design  of  enabling 
persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  to 
imitate,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  luxuries  of  their  superiors. 
The  Jewellers  in  the  following  engraving  are  probably 
employed  in  preparing  some  of  these  factitiouB  orna- 
ments which  were  no  where  so  common  as  in  Egypt 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  valuable  and  interesting  work  on 
the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  has 
been  published  since  these  papers  were  commenced, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  :^ 
•  Sw  Smrdof  MofariM,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  391. 
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Ktnj  falM  ttones,  in  the  form  of  bwds,  tuiTe  been  met 
«ith  in  different  puts  of  Egypt,  partieuUrly  at  Thebei ; 
tnd  so  far  did  tbe  Egjptiaita  carry  this  spirit  of  imitation, 
that  even  small  Dguret,  scarabni,  and  objects  made  of  ordi' 
ntry  porcelain,  were  counterfeited,  being  composed  of  sliii 
elieaper  materials.  A  figure,  vhioh  vas  entirely  of  earthen- 
vare,  with  »  glased  estorior,  underwent  a  somewhat  more 
(oiDplieated  inoeesa  than  when  cut  ont  of  stone,  and  simply 
onered  with  a  vitreQed  coating ;  this  last  could  therefore 
be  vM  at  a  low  price :  it  offered  all  the  brilliancj^  of  the 
fanner,  and  its  weight  alone  betrayed  its  inferiority ;  by 
vhich  means,  whatever  was  novel,  or  pleasing  from  its  ex- 
teraml  sppearance,  was  placed  within  reach  ^  all  classes ; 
or,  at  least,  the  possessor  had  the  aatisfoction  of  appearing 
U  partake  in  eacn  fashionable  novelty. 

Such  infeDtions,  and  successful  endeSTonrs  to  imitate 
cosily  ornaments  by  humbler  materials,  not  only  show  the 
frogTcu  of  art  among  the  Egyntiaas,  but  strongly  argue 
lUe  great  advancement  Ihey  had  made  in  the  customs  of 
civiliud  life;  since  it  is  certain,  that  until  society  has 
irrived  at  a  high  degree  of  loxury  and  refinement,  arti- 
ficial wants  of  this  nature  are  not  crested,  and  tbe  lower 
elasies  do  not  yet  feel  the  desire  of  imitating  their  wealthy 
luperiors,  in  tbo  adoption  of  objects  dependent  on  taste  or 
accidental  caprice. 


Though  glnss  was  principally  used  for  fancy  worka, 
H  vat  also  employed  in  tiie  mannfactore  of  bottles, 
vises,  and  other  utensils,  bnt  especially  wine  cups.  In 
the  later  ages,  when  the  Romans  conquered  Egypt, 
the  me  of  glass  vases  nearly  superseded  those  of  gold 
ud  stiver.  Indeed,  some  of  them  were  so  exquisitely 
VTonght,  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  if  they 
bid  beea  formed  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  buried 
glass  coffin,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptian 
artists  could  have  produced  a  vitrefied  mass  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  tbe 
coffin,  or  sarcophagns,  was  only  glazed  overj  because 
we  find  that  it  was  not  nnusu^  to  have  a  granite 
sarcophagus  after  it  had  been  carved,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  vitrefied  matter,  not  very  different  from  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  common  green  bottles. 
tlus  process  displayed  the  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics 
ttrtcd  upon  the  granite  with  great  clearness,  while  it 
prtEcrved  their  point  and  finish  safe  from  the  injuries 
of  time. 

The  porcelain  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  species  of 
^ass  very  similar  to  that  invented  in  modem  times 
by  the  celebrated  Reaumur,  who,  almost  within  onr 
Dinnory,  discovered  the  art  of  working  glass  into  a 
ndtslanee  not  very  unlike  china-ware. 

From  the  great  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  glass-works, 
tbey  were  esteemed  very  highly  in  the  remote  ages. 
Itisdistinctly^mentionedby  Job,  who  calls  itZekukUh, 
a  word  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "crystal," 
because  when  their  translation  was  made,  the  antiquity 
)f  ^aas  had  not  been  bo  decisively  proved,  as  in  onr 
timet.  "The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it 
(wisdom)."   (Job  xxviii.  1 7.) 

Tbe  manufacture  of  caskets  and  other  such  articles 
of  combined  ornament  and  utility  was  very  extensive ; 
tbtse,  indeed,  were,  nert  to  the  linens  and  cottons,  the 
matt  important  exports  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Some  were  enamelled,  others  very  elalmrately  carved 
ud  adonMd  with  stnds  of  metal,    TLe  peculiar  style 


ornamental  oordering  on  some  of  the  caskets,  and 
the  spirit  of  tbe  figures  portrayed  upon  them,  could 
scarcely  be  paralleled  even  by  the  best  of  onr  modem 


Connected  witb  this  branch  of  Egyptian  manu- 
factures, we  may  notice  the  seal-rings,  many  of  which 
were  made  of  glass,  because  the  impressions  could  be 
carved  more  easily  upon  this  substance  than  upon 
stone.  Job  speaking  of  the  subjection  of  the  earth 
to  the  Almighty,  says  "  it  is  turned  as  clay  to  the 
aeal,"  whence  we  find  that  even  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  process  of  taking  impressions  upon  some 
soft  substance  with  a  seal  was  so  common  that  it  was 
used  as  a  familiar  illustration  in  a  poem,  whose  date 
is  probably  anterior  to  the  invention  of  alphabetic 
writing.  The  seal  was  worn  as  a  ring  upon  the  finger, 
or  as  the  omamcnt  of  a  bracelet;  the  former  cuatom 
prevailed  every  where  before  the  invention  of  watches, 
and  is  not  yet  wholly  disnsed.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
tbe  seal  of  a  king,  or  of  a  witness  to  an  important 
deed,  frequently  substituted  for  the  sign  manual. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  royal  decree,  we  read  in  tbe 
book  of  Esther,  "Then  were  tbe  king's  scribes  called 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  there 
was  written  according  to  all  that  Haman  had  com- 
manded unto  the  king^  lieutenants,  and  to  the 
governors  that  were  over  every  province,  and  to  the 
rulers  of  every  people  of  every  province  according 
to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to  every  people  after  their 
language;  in  the  name  of  king  Ahasuems  was  it 
written,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring."  Esther  iii.  12. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our  readers,  that 
recourse  was  had  in  England  to  the  same  expedient 
when  the  increasing  disease  of  his  majesty  Geoi^  IV., 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  aAix  his  signature 
to  papers  of  state.  The  seal  in  Eastern  nations,  in- 
deed,  is  still  frequently  used  as  a  stamp,  being  rubbed 
over  with  ink  and  then  applied  to  the  necessary  docu- 
ment. The  use  of  the  seal  by  subscribing  witnesses 
to  bonds  or  deeds  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah :  "  Mea 
shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  subscribe  evidences, 
and  seal  them,  and  take  witnesses  in  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  thc>  cities  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
south  :  for  I  will  cause  their  captivity  to  return,  saith 
the  Lord."  (Jeremiah  xxxii,  44).  The  seal  was  also 
used,  to  detect  whether  any  particular  door  of  a  box, 
safe,  or  building  was  opened  without  the  owner's 
permission,  and  it  was  also  applied  to  bags  for  the  same 
purpose.  Thus  Job,  "my  transgression  is  sealed  up  in 
a  bag,  and  thou  seweatnp  mine  iniquity."  (Job.  xiv.  1 7). 
It  seems  also  probable  that  documents  were  frequently 
sealed  up  like  modem  wills,  in  order  that  they  should 
not  be  opened  until  after  a  certain  specified  time. 
Thus  in  the  visioni  of  Daniel  we  read  that  the  "  celestial 
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Dersonage*'  which  was  npon  the  waten  of  the  river 
said  to  the  prophet^  ''Go  thy  way^  Daniel:  for  the 
words  are  closed  up  and  sealed,  till  the  time  of  the 
end"  (Dan.  xii.  9.) ;  and  Isaiah  speaks  of  an  ohscure 
prophecy,  as  ''  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed." 
(Isaiah  xxix,  11.) 

The  seal  of  a  king  was  sometimes,  as  a  mark  of 
special  favour,  imprinted  with  ink  or  some  other 
coloured  materia]  on  the  forehead  or  face  of  a  person 
appointed  to  some  especial  dignity.  Tbiifi  we  read  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you  $  for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed,**  (John 
vi.  27.)  To  this  use  of  the  seal  there  is  a  more  remark- 
able allusion  in  the  Book  of  Revelations :  "And  I  saw 
another  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  having  the  seal 
of  the  living  God :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  saying  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of 
our  God  in  their  foreheads."  (Rev  vii.  2,  3.) 

Amulets,  fetiches,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry, 
were  frequently  made  of  glass  or  porcelain  3  and 
hence,  in  the  second  commandment,  the  prohibition  is 
generfd,  "thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven 
image,"  after  which  comes  the  special  prohibition  of 
images,  "nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath."  These  small  images, 
which  were  supposed  to  act  as  charms,  were  great 
temptations  to  idolatry,  and  we  find  that  when  Jacob 
fled  secretly  from  Laban*s  house,  that  his  favourite 
wife  Rachel  stole  her  father's  domestic  images,  which 
must  have  been  of  small  size  from  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  concealed.  "  Now  Rachel  had  taken 
the  images  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture, 
and  sat  upon  them.  And  Laban  searched  all  the 
tent,  but  found  them  not."  (Gen.  xxxi.  34).  It  was 
probably  to  prevent  this  perversion  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture, that  the  inspired  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews 
did  not  make  use  of  glass  ornaments  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  that  no  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  process 
into  Judea. 

TASTE    FOR    READINO. 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in 
stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source 
of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a 
shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. 
I  speak  of  it,  of  course,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  as  superseding  or  derogating 
from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of 
religious  principles — ^but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument  and  a 
mode  of  pleasurable  gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste, 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of 
making  a  happy  roan,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him 
in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history—- 
with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — ^with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of 
all  affes.  The  world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly 
possible  but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and  better 
tone  fVom  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  with 
a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average 
of  humanity.  It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners 
should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding  and  civilization  from 
having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  the 
best-bred  and  the  best-informed  men  have  talked  and  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
There  is  a  gentle,  but  perfectly  irresistible  coercion  in  a 
habit  of  reading  well  directed,  over  the  whole  tenour  of  a 
man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual 
because  it  works  insensibWf  and  because  it  is  really  the 
last  thing  he  dreams  of.  ft  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men, 
and  suffers  then»  not  to  remain  barbarous, — Sia  JoHxr 
HsascBu, 


ADVANTAGB8  OV  A  TA8TS   FOR  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

When  a  young  person,  who  has  enjoyed  the  beneBts  of  a 
liberal  education,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  indolence, 
dissipation,  or  rice,  employs  himself  in  studying  the  marks 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  visible  creation,  we  know  not  whidi  we 
ought  most  to  congratulate,  the  public  or  the  individual. 
Self-taught  naturalists  are  often  found  to  make  no  little 

Erogress  in  knowledge,  and  to  strike  out  many  new  lights, 
y  the  mere  aid  of  original  genius  and  patient  application. 
But  the  well-educated  youth  engages  with  these  pursuits 
with  peculiar  advantage.  He  takes  more  comprehensive 
views,  is  able  to  consult  a  greater  variety  of  authors ;  and, 
from  the  early  habits  of  his  mind,  is  more  accurate  and 
more  methodical  in  all  his  investigations.  The  world  at 
large,  therefore,  cannot  fSsiil  to  be  benefited  by  his  labours; 
and  the  value  of  the  enjoyments  which  at  the  same  time 
he  secures  to  himself,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  No  tedious, 
vacant  hour  ever  makes  him  wish  for  he  knows  not  what— 
complain,  he  knows  not  why.  Never  does  a  restless  impa- 
tience at  having  nothing  to  do,  compel  him  to  seek  a  mo- 
mentary stimulus  to  his  dormant  powers  in  the  tumultuous 
pleasures  of  the  intoxicating  cup,  or  the  agitating  suspense 
of  the  game  of  chance.  Whether  he  be  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  every  different  clime,  and  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
universal  nature  is  before  him,  and  invites  him  to  a  banquet 
richly  replenished  with  whatever  can  invigorate  his  under- 
standing, or  gratify  his  mental  taste.  The  earth  on  which 
he  treads,  the  air  in  which  he  moves,  the  sea  along  the 
margin  of  which  he  walks,  all  teem  with  objects  to  keep 
his  attention  perpetually  awake,  excite  him  to  healthful 
activity,  and  charm  him  with  an  ever-varying  succession 
of  the  beautiful,  the  wonderful,  the  useful,  and  the  new. 
And  if,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  tendency  of  such  oc- 
cupations, he  rises  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and 
considers  the  duties  which  naturally  result  from  his  own 
situation  and  rank  in  this  vast  system  of  being,  he  will 
derive  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
future,  as  from  the  experience  of  the  present,  and  the  re 
collection  of  the  past. 

The  mind  of  the  pious  naturalist  is  always  cheerful, 
always  animated  with  the  noblest  and  most  benign  feelings. 
Every  repeated  observation,  every  unexpected  discovery, 
directs  his  thoughts  to  the  great  Source  of  all  order,  and 
all  good ;  and  harmonizes  all  his  faculties  with  the  general 
voice  of  nature. 

The  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  convene  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 
'With  His  conceptions ;  act  upon  His  plan. 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souU. 

Wood. 


ON  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIAGE. 

Wb  are  obliged  to  these  duties  of  humanity,  upon  account 
of  common  interest,  benefit,  and  advantage.    The  welfare 
and  safety,  the  honour  and  reputation,  the  pleasure  and 
quiet  of  our  lives  are  concerned,  in  our  loving  correspond 
ence  with  all  men. 

For  so  uncertain  is  our  condition,  so  obnoxious  are  we  to 
manifold  necessities,  that  there  is  no  man,  whose  good  will 
we  may  not  need,  whose  good  word  may  not  stand  us  stead, 
whose  helpful  endeavour  may  not  sometimes  oblige  us. 

The  great  Pompey,  the  glorious  triumnher  over  nations, 
and  admired  darling  of  fortune,  was  beholden  at  last  to 
a  slave  for  the  composing  his  ashes,  and  celebrating  his 
funeral  obsequies.  The  honour  of  the  greatest  men  depends 
on  the  estimation  of  the  least,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
meanest  peasant  is  a  brighter  ornament  to  the  fortune,  a 
greater  accession  to  the  grandeur  of  a  prince,  than  the  most 
radiant  gem  in  his  royal  diadem. 

It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  if  we  desire  to  live  se- 
curely, comfortably,  and  quietly,  that  by  all  honest  means 
we  should  endeavour  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  all  men, 
and  provoke  no  man's  enmity  needles^y ;  since  any  man's 
love  may  be  useful,  and  every  man's  hatred  is  dangerous. 
— Isaac  Barrow. 


Lira's  evening,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  take  its  character 
from  the  day  which  has  preceded  it;   and  if  we  would 
close  our  career  in  the  comfort  of  religious  hope,  we  must 
prepare  for  it  by  early  and  continuous  religious  habiU^^^ 
Sbuttlxworth, 
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ON  WRITING  MATERIALS. 
No.  II.    The  History  of  Steel  Pens. 

Tbs  fint  attempt  at  the  constraction  of  Pennaoent 
Pens,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  arming  the  nibs  of 
Tariuy-qoill  pens  with  metallic  points  or  nibs.  As 
the  friction  of  the  qnill  pen  upon  the  paper^  and  the 
softening  produced  by  the  ink,  are  the  causes  which 
wear  away  the  nibs  of  ordinary  pens,  it  is  obvious 
that  metal  is  better  calculated  to  withstand  these  two 
inflaences  than  quill.  But  although  the  metallic 
nibs  greatly  increased  the  durability  of  the  pen,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  elasticity  of  the  quill ;  and 
since  the  durability  of  the  metallic-nibbed  pen  was 
not  adequate  to  its  additional  cost  over  the  common 
quiU  pen,  this  method  was  soon  abandoned. 

in  our  ''  History  of  the  Quill  Pen,*'  we  have  given 
a  mode  of  cutting  up  the  quill  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  (as  practised  by  Mr.  Bramah,)  whereby  a 
great  many  petis  could  be  formed  out  of  one  barrel. 
The  object  of  this  process  was  to  prevent  pen-mend- 
i&g»  an  operation  which  most  writers  feel  to  be  an 
infliction. 

Pens  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
horn  and  tortoise  and  other  shells.  These  pens  were 
of  course  more  expensive  than  common  quills,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  more  durable.  Nibs  have  even  been 
formed,  somewhat  successfully,  of  precious  stones, 
the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  they  are  subject  to 
no  wear  and  corrosion.  In  1823  Messrs.  Hawkins 
and  Mordan  employed  horn  and  tortoise- shell,  which 
were  cut  into  nibs,  and  softened  in  boiling  water  ^ 
imall  pieces  of  diamond,  ruby,  and  other  precious 
stones  were  then  embedded  into  them  by  pressure. 
In  this  way  were  insured  durability  and  great  elas- 
ticitv.  In  order  to  give  stability  to  the  nib,  thin 
pieces  of  gold,  or  other  metal,  were  affixed  to  the 
tortoise-shell.  Pens  somewhat  similar  were  formed 
by  Mr.  Doughty;  his  nibs  were  rubies  set  in  fine 
gold.  With  these  pens  a  person  could  write  as  finely 
as  with  a  crow-quill,  or  as  firmly  as  with  a  swan- 
qnill,  or  the  two  modes  might  be  combined.  These 
pens  possessed  considerable  elasticity,  and  by  their 
means  an  uniform  manuscript,  unattainable  by  means 
of  ordinary  pens,  could  be  produced.  Pens  of  this 
construction  have  been  in  constant  use  for  upwards 
of  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  exhibited  no 
signs  of  wear,  they  were  as  perfect  then  as  ever.  In 
usiDg"  them,  however,  care  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  nibs  from  contact  with  hard  bodies ;  they  require 
occasional  washing  with  a  brush  in  soap  and  water. 
Mr.  Doughty  states  that,  although  they  are  costly  at 
^,  yet,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  found  economic,  on 
account  of  their  permanency.  To  prevent  injury  to 
the  points,  m  the  act  of  dipping  this  pen  into  an  ink- 
stand, Mr.  Doughty  lines  the  interior  of  his  elegant 
ink-stands  with  India-rubber,  or  places  a  bottle  of 
that  matexial  within  the  stand  to  contain  the  ink. 

Dr.  WoUaston  also  constructed  pens  from  two  flat 
slips  of  gold,  placed  angularly  side  by  side,  and  which 
were  tipped  with  the  metal  rhodium ;  others  have 
employed  the  metal  iridium;  but  these  pens  have 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  the 
great  care  necessary  to  their  preservation.  These 
pens  were,  however,  very  durable,  though  not  equal 
to  the  ruby  nibs. 

Many  of  the  pens  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were 
^adly  deficient  in  that  indispensable  quality,  elasticity. 
To  snpply  a  remedy  to  this  defect,  it  was  proposed  to 
place  springs  on  the  backs  of  such  pens,  sliding 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  vary  the  elasticity  accord- 
I  iitg  to  the  different  hands  required  in  writing.  This 
I  plan  was  somewhat  successful,  but  a  great  objection 


was,  that  the  ink  drying  upon  the  pen,  in  a  great 
measure  neutralized  the  action  of  the  spring. 

Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
various  seminaries,  from  time  to  time  as  rarities, 
among  writing  materials ;  they  were  given  as  prizes, 
rewards  for  merit,  &c.  But  the  first  mention  that 
we  find  of  steel  pens  for  writing,  is  in  1803,  when  Mr. 
Wise  constructed  barrel-pens  of  steel,  mounted  in  a 
bone  case  for  convenience  of  carrying  in  the  pocket. 
These  pens  were  very  dear,  and  produced  to  theit 
inventor  but  a  scanty  income.  For  many  years, 
however,  Wise's  pens  were  the  only  steel  pens  that 
could  be  had,  and  by  means  of  great  activity  in 
*'  pushing  a  sale**  of  them,  they  were  to  be  had  at 
almost  every  stationer's  shop  in  the  kingdom. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Perryan 
pens  first  appeared.  Mr.  Perry  may  be  regarded  In 
the  light  of  a  great  improver  3  many  of  his  pens  are 
ingenious  and  original  in  construction.  He  arranges 
his  pens  into  genera  and  species,  advertises  their 
beauties  and  their  merits  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and 
has  thus,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  acquired  fame 
and  renown,  and,  we  doubt  not,  profit,  to  which,  years 
a^o,  a  mere  pen-maker  would  not  have  aspired.  Mr. 
Perry  first  overcame  the  rigidity  complained  of  in 
steel  pens  generally,  by  introducing  apertures  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  point  of  the  pen ;  thus  trans- 
ferring the  elasticity  of  the  pen  to  a  position  below 
instead  of  above  the  shoulder.  This  was  the  object 
of  his  patent  of  1830.  In  1832  further  improve- 
ments suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  seeking 
a  second  patent,  which  he  obtained  for  a  pen  now 
bearing  the  odd  cognomen  of  *'  The  Double  Patent 
Perryan  Pen."  Perry's  "  Regulating  Spring  Pen"  is 
furnished  with  a  sliding  spring,  which  increases  or 
diminishes  its  flexibility,  according  as  it  is  placed 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  point.  In  another  case, 
Mr.  Perry  employs  a  thread  of  India-rubber  round 
the  nibs  of  his  pens,  the  yielding  of  which  allows  the 
points  to  open  in  proportion  to  the  pressure. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  steel 
pens  is  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  of  Birmingham.  This 
gentleman  employs  three  hundred  pairs  of  hands,  and 
consumes  fifty  tons  of  steel  annually.  Now  one  ton 
of  steel  is  sufficient  to  make  about  two  millions  of 
pens;  hence  this  manufacturer  alone  furnishes 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  pens  annually. 

The  kind  of  pen  made  by  Mr.  Gillott  is  similar  to 
the  original  pen  by  Wise.  The  improvement  of  the 
modern  maker  consists  in  employing  metal  of  a 
better  quality,  and  in  a  thinner  and  more  elastic  state ; 
in  making  the  slit  shorter,  and  in  carefully  attending 
to  the  finish  and  temper  of  the  metal.  These  im- 
provements have  been  attended  with  such  a  reduction 
in  price,  that  a  gross  is  now  sold  for  very  little  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  for  one  of  Wise's  pens. 

The  common  "  Three-slit  Pen"  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  a  favourite  with  steel  pen  WTiters.  Its  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  having  a  slit  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tral slit,  the  elasticity  being  thereby  much  increased. 

The  nibs  of  all  pens  increase  in  breadth  by  use,  so 
that  steel,  as  well  as  quill  pens,  require  mending,  or 
rejecting  for  a  new  one.  The  diflference  is  a  question 
of  time,  for  while  a  quill  pen  will  increase  in  breadth 
in  an  hour,  the  steel  pen  may  be  used  for  many  days 
without  the  necessity  of  mending  or  rejection.  But 
steel  pens  may  be  mended  by  means  of  a  fine  file 
or  an  oil-stone,  by  which  the  nibs  can  be  brought  to 
points  sufficiently  acute  for  the  purposes  of  the  writer  j 
but  the  present  low  price  of  steel  pens  renders  it 
very  questionable,  whether  the  time  employed  in 
mending  them  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Gillott  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  improved 
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pen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remedy  the  defect  com- 
phuned  pf,  that  the  nibs  increase  in  breadth  by  use. 
In  the  new  pen,  the  nibs  are  made  parallel -sided  for 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  the  remaining  por- 
tion being  cut  in  the  nsnal  carved  manner,  so  that 
one-eightti  of  an  inch  may  be  worn  away  without 
increasing  the  breadth  of  the  nibs.  We  have  not 
used  any  of  these  pens,  but  it  occurs  to  us,  that  by 
the  above  means  the  equable  opening  and  closing  of 
the  nib  during  writing  cannot  be  insiued,  that  the  ink 
would  not  flow  down  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  that 
unless  the  pen  were  held  in  one  particular  direction, 
the  equal  wearing  away  of  the  nibs  would  not  occur. 
We  should  rather  fear  that  the  pen  would  often  act 
the  part  of  a  chisel,  and  dig  into  the  paper  instead 
of  moving  over  its  surface  -,  but  these  objections  are 
offered  without  ever  having  used  the  pen  which  sug- 
gests them. 

The  oblique  position  in  which  the  pen  is  held  in- 
duced Messrs.  Mordan  and  Brockeden,  in  1831,  to 
make  their  oblique  pens,  in  order  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  nib  should  bear  equally  on  the  paper.  The 
form  of  this  pen  is  that  of  a  bird's  head  and  bill ; 
the  slit,  or  mouth  of  the  bird,  is  the  part  employed 
in  writing,  and  this  slit  is  inclined,  at  an  angle  of  35^, 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  pen.  They  hold  a  great 
deal  of  ink,  and  their  use  is  pleasant  to  the  writer. 

Other  pens,  called  Lunar  Pens,  have  been  adopted. 
Their  under  surface  being  large  and  concave,  a  great 
portion  of  ink  is  takien  up  by  them,  and  thus  the 
writer's  time  is  economized. 

Mr.  Gowland  has  invented  a  pen  with  an  addi- 
tional nib,  called  the  "  Threenibbed  Slit  Pen."  The 
additional  nib  is  formed  by  cutting  it  out  of  the 
shank,  and  turning  it  back  over  the  nibs. .  This  pen 
is  manufactured  by  Mordan,  as  also  '*  Mordan's 
Counter-oblique  Pen."  Both  these  peits  hold  much 
ink,  and  the  awkward  appearance  of  obliquity  in  the 
bird's-head  pen  is  removed,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  oblique  effects  are  preserved. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  steel  pens,  which 
we  need  not  stop  to  describe,  since  the  examples 
already  given  will  afford  to.  the  reader  a  sufficiently 
accurate  idea  of  their  forms  and  uses.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  article,  viz.,  the  processes  by  which  steel  pens 
are  manufactured. 

.  The  steel  with  which  the  pens  are  made  is  rolled 
into  very  thin  plates ;  it  is  then  cut  into  slips,  about 
four  inches  broad  and  three  feet  long,  then  annealed 
for  fourteen  hours,  and  again  submitted  to  the  roller; 
the  thickness  of  these  bands  is  not  more  than  i  Uth  of 
an  inch.  The  bands  are  then  passed  under  a  stamp- 
ing-press, and  pieces  of  the  proper  size  for  the  pens 
are  cut  out  with  great  rapidity.  These  pieces  are 
called  blanks,  or  fiUs,  and  are  so  cut  out,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  steel  shall  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  pen.  The  blanks  are  now  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  hardened  steel  punch  and  matrix,  of 
the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pen,  and  which  are 
attached  to  a  powerful  fly-press.  The  pens  are  then 
softened  by  being  put  into  an  iron  box  containing 
tallow  3  this  box  is  placed  in  a  fum&ce  and  equally 
heated.  When  the  box  is  withdrawn,  the  pens  are 
emptied  upon  hot  ashes  and  covered  with  the  same, 
and  so  allowed  to  cool  gradually ;  by  this  means  they 
are  sufficiently  soft  for  the  subsequent  processes. 
They  are  then  marked  for  the  slits ;  this  is  done  by 
means  of  an  extremely  fine-edged  chisel,  brought 
down  separately  upon  each  pen,  and  so  admirably 
adjusted  that  two-thirds  only  of  the  substance  of 
the  pen  is  cut  through.  The  edge  of  this  chisel  is 
finer  than  any  razor,  but  much  harder,  because  it 


will  perform  its  office  for  a  whole  day  .without  renew- 
ing its  edge;  this  superior  quality  is  given  to  the 
steel  by  hammering  it  for  several  hours.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  pen-makers.  When  the  other  slits  and  openings 
have  been  made,  and  the  maker's  name  stamped,  tbe 
next  operation  is  called  disking,  by  which  the  proper 
shape  is  given  to  the  pens  by  means  of  a  metallic 
punch  and  die,  accurately  fitting  each  other,  the  two 
being  the  exact  form  of  the  pen. 

The  pens  are  now  hardened  by  being  heated  to 
redness,  and  being  then  plunged  into  cold  oil,  which 
must  be  at  least  three  feet  ckep.  The  oil  in  a  few 
weeks  loses  its  properties  and  becomes  charred.  The 
next  operation  is  cleaning  and  polishing;  this  is 
effected  by  a  very  curious  machine.  It  consists  of  a 
tin  cylinder,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  length, 
for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  pens,  which  hole  ii 
covered  by  a  lid.  This  cylinder  is  hung  on  joints  at 
each  end  to  cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  axles 
furnished  with  a  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  them  with  a 
handle.  As  this  latter  is  turned,  the  cylinder  is 
thrown  up  and  down  and  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  pens  are  agitated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
materials  shaken  in  a  bag.  This  motion  is  continued 
for  eight  hours,  when  many  thousands  of  pens,  by 
rubbing  against  each  other,  are  found  to  be  entiidy 
deprived  of  any  roughness  which  might  have  other- 
wise existed  on  them,  and  which,  though  invisible  to 
the  eye,  might  offer  serious  impediments  to  free 
writing.  They  are  now  tempered  by  being  placed  on 
a  furnace-plate,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a 
bright  blue  colour  they  are  removed ;  this  colour  in- 
dicates the  best  temper  for  the  pens,  and  is  due  to  a 
thin  film  of  oxide  formed  on  the,  surface ;  were  they 
heated  in  vaci|o,  or  in  any  medium  containing  no 
oxygen,  the  blue  colour  would  not  appear.  The  last 
operation  consists  in  cracking  the  slits,  which  is  done 
by  pressing  the  nibs  suddenly  with  a  pair  of  pincers ; 
the  slit,  which  was  cut  only  two-thirds  through,  then 
suddenly  opens. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  total  quantity  of  steel 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  amounts  to  120  tons 
per  annum,  from  which  upwards  of  200,000,000  of 
pens  are  produced* 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  waste  of  mate- 
rial in  this  branch  of  art.  The  pieces  of  steel  cut 
out  of  the  pens  cannot  be  applied  to  any  use  $  it  is 
so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  welded,  and  it  cannot  be 
melted,  because  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  in 'conse- 
quence of  access  of  air  between  the  thin  pieces. 

It  is  a  cheering  statement,  that  in  spite  of  tbr 
immense  consumption  of  steel  pens,  the  demand  rur 
quills  has  not  abated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  the 
increase.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  considering 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  population  has  greatly 
increased,  and  that  by  the  diffusion  of  the  refining 
influence  of  education^  that  class  of  persons  now  can 
write  which  twenty  years  ago  was  altogether  illiterate. 
Besides  this,  the  Continent  and  America  are  supplied 
by  us  with  steel  pens.  When  first  introduced,  they 
were  as  high  as  Ss.  per  gross,  then  they  feU  to  4s.,  and 
now  they  are  manufactured  at  Birmingham  at  so  low 
a  price  as  four-pence  per  gross !  As  yet,  it  appears 
that  the  only  branch  of  toade  that  has  suffered  by 
the  introduction  of  steel  pens  is  the  cutlery  trade : 
pen-knives  are  in  less  requisition  than  formerly. 
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TBE   STORY  OF 

MASANIELLO,  THE  FISHERMAN,   AND  THE  REVOLUTION   OF  NAPLES. 


FAST  TUX   SKCONO. 

/tar  Stb.— The  iDoming  of  Monday  had  «arcely 
dawned,  vhm  licentiooa  bodies  of  rioteTa  appeared 
pvadiog  the  ttreeta,  renewing  the  scenes  of  the 
farmer  day  with  tenfold  violence.  In  this,  as  in 
f^aj  other  instance  of  a  ,popular  outbreak,  it  was 
ionai  that  the  disposition  to  riot,  like  every  other 
nil  principle,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  indulgence, 
ud  that  the  (^amities  of  licentioueness  accumulate 
■ith  Aightfol  rapidity.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  resolved 
to  negotiate,  and  he  employed  a  NeapoLtan  nuble- 
man,  the  Doke  of  Matalone,  whom  he  held  at  the 
time  u  a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  to  act  as  his  mediator 
^th  the  inmrgcnts. 

No  more  pnzsling  qoestiou  could  be  put  to  the 
Knpditaiu.  than  to  ask  what  was  the  substance  of 
cbeir  demands.  The  expectations  of  a  mob  are 
alnjs  vague,  and  hence  they  insist  upon  impossi- 
Iriljlies.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  demanded 
Dot  only  the  aboUtion  of  all  imposts,  but  the  produc- 
tioa  of  a  charter,  written,  as  tliey  said,  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
b>  the  citizens  of  Naples.  No  such  document  had 
t^tt  exicted,  bnt  noUitag  short  of  a  miracle  could 
convince  the  multitude  of  their  delusion.  Masaniello 
aTcned  tluit  It  bad  been  supertiatundly  described  to 
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him,  and  this  declaration  rendered  further  evideoce 
■npcrfluoua. 

The  viceroy  under  these  circumstances  endeavoured 
to  palm  on  the  populace  a  forged  document  similar 
to  that  which  itey  required.  There  had  not  Imcq 
sufficient  time  to  give  such  a  fraud  even  a  chance  of 
success;  it  was  at  once  detected,  and  popular  indig- 
oatiou  was  directed  against. the  Duke  of  Matalone. 
The  fiercer  insui^nts  seized  on  his  person,  loaded 
him  with  chains,  and  dragged  him  to  prison. 

Masaniello's  malady  had  been  s^igravated  by  » 
sleepless  night  j  he  incited  his  followers  to  fresh  acta 
of  violence,  and  begun  to  display  a  fierce  hatred  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  With  his  sanction,  the 
houses  of  all  who  were  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
people,  were  gutted  and  destroyed;  his  followers, 
the  lowest  and  most  licentious  of  the  Lazzaroui, 
paraded  the  streets  with  boat-hooks  to  drag  the 
gentlemen  ^m  their  horses,  and  inspired  such 
terror,  that  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  was  sufli- 
cient  to  clear  a  crowded  street.  The  very  women 
joined  in  these  excesses,  with  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  swords  by  their  sides,  and  daggers  in  the 
folds  of  their  dress  ;  and  even  the  childreu  were  made 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  national  frenzy.  A  second 
night  of  revolution  closed  in,  and  the  results  of  the 
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tyranny  of  a  nlob  were  traced  in  cbarActers  of  blood 
and  flame  on  the  once  lovely  city  of  Naples. 

July  9tb.— The  excesses  of  the  former  days  were 
renewed  with  fresh  violence.  Masaniello  led  a  body 
of  his  followers  against  the  steeple  and  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  a  company 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  whp  were  too  few  to  offer  any 
effective  resistance.  Henceforth,  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  became  the  chief  focus  of  the  insurrection, 
and  its  great  bell  was  used  to  sound  the  tocsin, 
whenever  Masaniello  and  his  successors  deemed  it 
necessary  to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
In  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  viceroy  made  a  new 
effort  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Insurgents,  em- 
ploying as  his  ambassador  Cardinal  Felomarino,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Naples,  who  was  rather  a  favourite  with  the 
populace.  He  persuaded  the  people  and  their  leaders 
that  he  had  full  power  to  arrange  all  the  points  of 
difference,  and  he  produced  copies  of  the  charters 
granted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Though  these  documents  contained  nothing 
like  the  stipulations  ignorantly  expected  by  the  mul- 
titude, they  were  received  with  satisfaction,  and  the 
night  was  passed  more  peacefully  than  either  of  the 
preceding. 

July  10th. — ^The  expectations  of  peace  to  which 
the  cardinal's  embassy  had  given  rise,  were  disap- 
pointed by  a  new  series  of  events.  Large  parties  of 
banditti,  which  had  long  infested  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  flocked  to  the  capital,  and  were  gladly  re- 
ceived by  Masaniello.  To  one  of  these  criminals,  by 
name  Perrone,  he  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners. But  the  Duke  of  Matalone  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  bandit  to  become  a  traitor  to 
the  popular  cause,  and  to  join  with  another  bandit, 
named  Palombe,  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
Masanieilo.  As  a  preliminary,  the  duke  was  permitted 
to  make  his  escape,  and  he  took  good  care  to  remove 
himself  to  a  safe  distance. 

Masaniello  summoned  a  general  assembly,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  proposals  made  by  the  cardinal ;  an 
immense  multitude  thronged  into  the  square  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting ;  but  the  appearance  of  Ave 
hundred  banditti,  armed  to  the  teeth,  well  mounted, 
and  acting  in  concert,  excited  some  alarm.  They 
rode  forward  to  the  place  where  Masaniellu  stood  ; 
some  exclamations  from  the  crowd  excited  his  alarm, 
and  he  commanded  the  bandits  to  dismount.  Instead 
of  obeying  the  order,  seven  of  them  discharged  tneir 
carbines  at  him,  but  though  his  shirt  was  hurned  by 
the  gunpowder,  not  a  ball  struck  him.  The  enraged 
mob  immediately  assailed  the  bandits  ;  thirty  of  them 
fell  at  the  very  first  discharge,  and  the  rest  sought 
shelter  in  a  church,  trusting  that  the  NeiapolitanSj, 
who  are  proverbial  for  superstition^  would  respect  the 
sanctuary. 

But  in  the  terrible  excitement  of  popular  fury, 
religion  ceases  to  curb  violence,  and  superstition  is 
of  course  still  more  inefficacious.  The  enraged  mul- 
titudes forced  the  gates,  the  work  of  butchery  went 
on  in  the  sucred  precincts,  the  floor  was  flooded 
with  blood,  wretches  were  slaughtered  while  they 
grasped  the  altar,  and  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  were  stained  with  the  gore  of  the  victims. 
A  few  were  reserved  for  a  worse  fate ;  they  were  tor- 
tured to  force  a  confession  j  cords  were  drawn  round 
their  thumbs,  and  tightened  until  blood  spouted  from 
the  nails  J  the  heads  of  others  were  subjected  to 
similar  (Compression  until  their  eyes  were  starting 
from  the  sockets  ;  they  confessed  the  plot  that  had 
been  laid  for  the  murder  of  Masaniello,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  their  masters  to  fall  upon  the  mob  during  the 
eonfusioQL  that  must  necessarily  result  from  the  loss 


of  the  popular  leader.  AJl  agpreed  that  the  D«kt  of 
Matalone  and  his  brother,  Don  Joseph  Caraffa,  were 
the'contrivers  of  the  coufpiraoy }  hut  some,  probably 
iu  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  lives,  added 
many  other  horrors,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been 
laid  for  undermining  the  place  of  assembly,  and  blow- 
ing all  the  insurgents  together  into  the  air.  These 
revelations  scarcely  delayed  their  fate,  as  each  told 
all  he  was  supposed  to  know,  he  was  hewn  down, 
beheaded,  and  mutilated  in  barbarous  triumph. 

The  assembly  still  continued  its  meeting ;  Masa- 
niello, guarded  by  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Lazzaroai, 
bearing  on  pikes  the  gory  heads  of  the  slain  ban- 
ditti, harangued  the  multitude,  exaggerating  the 
dangers  from  which  he  and  they  had  escaped,  and 
calling  for  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles. 

Horrid  outcries  rent  the  air  as  he -concloded ;  a 
party  instantly  departed  in  search  of  the  duke  and 
his  brother,  while  others,  in  anticipation  of  their 
capture,  hastily  prepared  a  wooden  scaffbid;  the 
bleeding  bodies  of  jthose  who  had  been  slain  were 
tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  dragged  through  the 
streets ;  the  fishermen,  the  Lazzaroni,  and  hordes  of 
degraded  women,  incensed  by  fury,  mutilated  the 
senseless  carcasses,  while  children  wallowed  in  the 
blood,  and  seemed  to  take  a  premature  delight  ia 
slaughter.  Matalone  escaped  his  pursuers,  but  Ca- 
raffa  was  taken  and  dragged  towards  the  square. 
His  captors  could  not  delay  their  eagerness  for  his 
blood,  and,  before  he  reached  the  scaffold,  a  butcher 
struck  off  his  head  with  a  blow  of  a  cleaver.  When 
intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Masaniello,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  still  in  his  sailor's  dress,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Bring 
here  the  head  of  the  traitor.**  His  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  the  furious  demagogue  insulted  and  spurned  the 
corpse  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  until  his  own 
followers  could  not  conceal  their  feelings  of  disgust. 

During  this  dreadful  day  the  Neapolitan  clergy 
kept  the  churches  open,  covered  the  altars  with  the 
ornaments  used  in  the  services  for  the  dead,  offered 
up  prayers  for  peace,  and  repeated  the  service  of  their 
church  called  "  supplications  for  the  passing  soul/' 
usually  recited  for  persons  at  the  point  of  death. 
Even  this  spectacle  failed  to  produce  the  intended 
effect ;  murderers  with  their  weapons  of  slaughter, 
incendiaries  waving  their  blazing  torces,  stopped  at 
the  gates  of  the  churches  as  they  passed,  uncovered 
their  heads,  knelt  for  a  few  moments  to  go  through 
the  mummery  of  devotion,  and  then  went  on  their 
way  to  continue  the  work  of  destruction. 

July  11th. — ^The  Duke  of  Arcos  was  far  from 
breaking  off  the  negotiations  in  consequence  of  the 
preceding  horrors.  Cardinal  Felomarino  again  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  mediator  5  Masaniello,  who  was 
unable .  to  write,  dictated  to  his  secretaries  certain 
conditions  for  peace,  principally  insisting  on  the 
total  abolition  of  taxes,  and  full  indemnity  for  all 
who  had  engaged  in  the  insurrection.  When  the 
articles  were  prepared,  they  were  read  to  the  people  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  and  received  with  loud 
acclamation.  Cardinal  Felomarino  then  proposed 
that  Masaniello  should  accompany  him  to  the  Spanish 
governor  i  the  proposition  was  adopted,  and  the 
demagogue  exchanged  his  sailor  s  dress  for  a  superb 
robe  of  silver  tissue.  He  then  mounted  a  splendid 
charger,  richly  caprisoned,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  multitude,  proceeded  to  the  viceroy. 

The  Duke  of  Arcus,  though  imbued  with  a  double 
portion  of  Spanish  pride,  received  the  imperious 
fisherman  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  treated  him 
as  if  he  had  been  the  first  of  the  grandees.  The 
courtly  ceremonies  .were  tedious;   they  were  pro- 
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. traded  to  such  a  length,  that  the  crowd  which  waited 

oatside  for  MasanieUo*s  return,  began  to  get  alarmed, 

and  to  show  symptoms  of  suspicion  and  uneasiness. 

On  hearing  this  Masaniello  stepped  to  the  window, 

and  by  a  single  word  hushed  the  miscreants  to  silence. 

He   took  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  viceroy 

the  wonderful  and  perilous  influence  which  he  had 

established  over  the  populace  by  manifesting  their 

imniediate  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

He  gave  a  signal  with  his  hand,  and  instantly  all  the 

bells  in  the  city  began  to  toll ;  be  waved  his  hand 

once    more,   and  their  knell  instantly  ceased.     He 

liftted    his  arm,  and  the  multitude  raised  deafening 

shouts ;  he  placed   his  finger  on  his  lips,  and   the 

assembled  thousands  became  mute  and  motionless 

as  statues.    Such  an  exhibition  produced  the  designed 

effect ;  the  viceroy  felt  it  necessary  to  recognise  the 

title  of  so  potent  a  demagogue ;  he  not  only  saluted 

him  as  captain- general  of  the  populace,  but  placed  a 

gold  chain  round  his  neck  with  his  own  hands,  and 

proclaimed  him  Duke  of  St.  George. 

July  12th. — ^The  hopes  of  peace  were  baffled  by  the 
increasing   malady  of  Masaniello;  he  was  haunted 
by  a  morbid  terror  of  death,  dreading  particularly  the 
banditti,  and  the  nobles  by  whom  he  believed  them 
to   be  instigated.     He   could   only  sleep   for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  keeping  bis  attendants  in  con- 
stant excitement,  by  springing  from  his  troubled  slum- 
bers and  exclaiming-,  "  Up,  up,  there  can  be  no  rest 
for  us  until  we  are  masters  of  Naples  !**    He  received 
food  only  from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  relations,  and 
he  frequently  expressed  a  belief  that  he  would  even- 
tually be  deserted  by  the  fickle  populace,  ignomi- 
niously  slain,  and  that  his  body  would  be  exposed 
to  insults  as  gross  as  those  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  remains  of  Caraffa.     Agitated  by  these  apprehen- 
sions, he  no  longer  received  applications  and  petitions 
in  the  market-place,  but  posted  himself  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  own  cottage,   in  his   fisherman's  dress, 
with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  at  hand.     A  body  of  the 
Lazzaroni  surrounded  the  house  as  guards  and  execu- 
tioners of  his  will ;  two  secretaries  prepared  his  answers, 
sentences,  &c.,  and  in  all  oif  these  Masaniello  continued 
to  manifest  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  aristocracy. 

July  13th. — The  business  of  this  day  was  the 
installation  of  Masaniello  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  articles  of  peace  arranged 
between  him  and  the  viceroy.  During  the  ceremony 
the  marks  of  Masaniello's  madness  first  became 
obvious  to  the  spectators  ;  he  frequently  interrupted 
the  reading  of  the  articles  by  captious  and  even 
absurd  objections  -,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  throwing 
off  bis  robes,  and  assuming  his  old  dress  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  assembly.  The  multitude,  how- 
ever, still  adhered  to  him,  and  their  acclamations 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  restoring  his  equanimity. 

July  14th. — ^The  insurrection  had  now  lasted  a 
Week ;  a  second  ^Sunday  had  dawned,  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  Naples  seemed  to  have  become  worse 
than  ever.  Masaniello's  insanity  now  began  to  be 
manifest  to  the  multitude;  he  galloped  through  the 
streets  half-naked,  invited  the  cardinal  and  the  Duke 
of  Arcos  to  sup  with  him,  jumped  into  the  sea  with 
his  clothes  on,  continued  to  swim  about  for  an  hour, 
and  drank  at  supper  twelve  flasks  of  strong  wine. 
The  intoxication  which  ensued,  produced  the  only 
sound  sleep  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  elevation. 

July  15th. — Insurrectionary  violence  was  now  be- 
ginning to  grow  weary  of  its  own  excesses.  The 
populace  had  nothing  to  do ;  for  all  who  could  be 
regarded  as  enemies  of  the  public  cause  were  removed. 
Miiniftllo's  insane  freaks,  sometimes  ludicrous  and 


always  mischievous,  tended  greatly  to  abate  the  po- 
pular enthusiasm  in  his  favour;  a  new  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  his  destruction,  in  which  many  who  had 
been  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  included.  His 
despotic  power,  which  he  frequently  manifested  by 
various  acts  of  tyranny  during  the  day,  seemed  still 
too  formidable  to  be  resisted.  But  towards  evening 
he  drew  his  sword,  cut  furiously  at  all  around  him, 
and  became  so  outrageous  that  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  bind  and  secure  him  during  the  night. 

July  1 6th. — Early  in  the  day  Masaniello  escaped 
from  the  friends  who  detained  him  in  custody,  and 
rushed  into  the  church  of  Del  Carmine,  during 
service  before  a  crowded  congregation.  When  the 
solemnity  was  concluded,  Masaniello  ascended  th^ 
pulpit  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  harangued  them 
in  a  desponding  mood,  complaining  that  he  was 
betrayed  and  d^'serted.  As  he  grew  warm  with  the 
fervour  of  discourse,  his  insanity  began  to  break 
out;  at  length  his  language  and  his  gestures  became, 
so  outrageous  that  the  priests  removed  him  by  force 
from  the  pulpit.  He  then  applied  to  the  cardinal  for 
protection,  offering  to  resign  all  his  authority  tO'the 
viceroy,  and  the  prelate  persuaded  him  to  retire  into 
an  adjoining  cloister.  The  conspirators  soon  burst 
into  his  place  of  refuge,  exclaiming,  "  Health  to  the 
king  of  Spain  and  death  to  Masaniello  !'*  For  a 
moment  his  former  energies  were  rallied;  he  turned 
round  to  the  assassins,  and  in  a  tone  of  firmness 
exclaimed,  "  Do  my  faithful  subjects  seek  me  ?  Herd 
I  am.*'  The  words  had  scarcely  passed  hit  lips 
when  he  received  the  fire  of  four  muskets  in  his 
bosom;  he  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  "  Ungrateful 
traitors  !*'  as  he  fell.  He  was  a  dead  man  ere  his 
head  touched  the  earth. 

The  crowded  congregation,  in  the  church  of  Del 
Carmine,  learned  the  fate  of  the  popular  favourite 
without  emotion.  Those  who  had  followed  shouting 
in  his  train  on  the  preceding  day,  patiently  stood  by 
while  his  head  was  cut  off  to  be  borne  as  a  trophy 
to  the  viceroy.  His  body  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  among  whom  the  nobility 
freely  flung  pieces  of  money,  and  was  then  cast  into 
one  of  the  city  ditches. 

Julv  l/th. — ^The  death  of  Masaniello  does  not 
conclude  his  "  strange  eventful  history."  On  the 
morning  after  his  murder  a  vast  crowd  of  the  Lazza- 
roni assembled,  sought  out  his  dishonoured  remains, 
and  carried  them  in  melancholy  procession  to  the 
cathedral;  there  his  body  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes, 
decorated  with  a  crown  and  sceptre,  and  treated  with 
^all  the  respect  due  to  a  deceased  sovereign.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp ;  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  followed  the  hearse,  testifying 
their  respect  and  sorrow;  as  the  body  sunk  into  the 
grave  the  assembled  multitude  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears,  prayers,  and  lamentation,  and  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  fisherman  was  long  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  mob  of  Naples. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  Masaniello 
was  raised  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  the  height 
of  power ;  then  suddenly  slain  as  a  wild  beast  and 
dragged  through  the  city  with  ignominy,  yet  finally 
buried  as  a  prince  and  almost  worshipped  as  a  saint. 

The  civil  war  soon  broke  out  afresh,  but  the  Nea- 
politans, after  their  first  enthusiasm  had  cooled, 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  might  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Torn  in  sunder  by  internal  tumults,  in- 
sulted by  their  leaders,  betrayed  by  their  favourites, 
and  plundered  by  banditti,  they  were  glad  to  purchase 
peace  upon  any  terms,  and  to  submit  to  a  government 
still  more  oppressive  than  that  against  which  they 

had  taken  up  arms. 
1  *^  362— =2 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  OLIVE  TREE,  AND  THE 
MODE  OF  PREPARING  THE  OIL. 

No.  II 

Thk  cultivation  of  the  Olive  has  always  been  particu- 
larly attended  to  by  the  husbandmen  of  Western 
Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  It  was  formerly,  and  at 
the  present  day,  propagated  both  by  cuttings  and  by 
grafts  5  the  latter  mediod  is  referred  to  at  some  length 
in  Romans  xi.  17 — 24. 

There  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  the  Olive-tree  must 
be  planted  nine  feet  from  another  man*s  ground,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  spread  its  roots  further  than  other 
trees. 

Virgil,  describing  the  various  ways  which  Naturelias 

ordained  for  the  propagation  of  trees,  says,  that  Olives 

are  increased  by  truncheons,  that  is,  by  cutting  or 

tawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into  pieces  of  a 

foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  planting  them ; 

whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree,  was  formed.   He 

goes  on  to  express  his  astonishment  at  their  great 

vitality : — 

E'en  stumps  of  Olives,  barred  of  leaves  and  dead. 
Revive,  and  oft  redeem  their  withered  head. 

In  another  place,  he  says,  that  these  trees. 

Unlike  vines,  when  once  they  have  taken  root  and  braved 
the  winds,  require  neither  prunin^-hooks  nor  rakes ;  the 
land  itself,  after  being  ploughed,  affords  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  so  productive  are  the  plants  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  fruit  in  full  maturity  were  really  turned  up 
by  the  ploughshare. Oeorgics,  II.  420. 

But  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  its  cultuie. 
It  is  still  propagated  by  grafts,  or  by  suckers  and 
truncheons,  and  it  is  still  the  custom  to  deposit  stones 
in  the  trenches  for  encouraging  moisture  about  the 
roots,  as  described  by  Virgil. 

Its  successful  cultivation  may  be  taken  as  no  un- 
certain test  of  the  industry  and  security  of  the  country 
that  produces  it;  its  delicate  constitution,  if  the  term 
may  be  allowed,  and  the  long  period  that  must  elapse 
before  it  will  bear  fruit,  demands  all  the  care  and 
patience  of  the  labourer.  If  once  the  original  stock 
is  destroyed,  as  frequently  happens  during  a  war,  a 
whole  generation  must  pass  away  before  the  new 
plants  come  to  maturity,  and  unless  property  is  pro- 
tected and  the  labourers  have  some  interest  in  the 
soil,  it  may  not  be  reproduced  for  centuries.  Under 
the  paternal  government  of  Greece  it  is  daily  adding 
to  the  riches  of  the  country,  while  in  Egypt  it  has 
gradually  disappeared,  nor  have  they  been  able  to 
revive  its  cultivation.  **  Of  many  thousand  young 
Olive-trees,"  says  Prince  Puckler  Muscau,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  this  country,  "  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  caused 
to  be  distributed  gratis  some  years  ago,  hardly  one 
remains,  because  they  were  carelessly  -planted  and 
still  more  carelessly  looked  after.** 

The  Olive,  in  the  Western  world,  (says  Gibbon,)  followed 
the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  considered  as  the 
symbol.  Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both 
Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant;  it  was 
naturalized  in  those  countries,  and  at  length  arrived  into 
the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
oould  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  were 
insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience. 

The  Olive  grows  readily  in  our  own  country  by 
cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the  privet. 

With  protection  during  frost,  (says  Mr.  Loudon,)  it  may 
be  maintained  against  a  wall  in  the  latitude  of  London. 
Some  trees  so  treated  produced  a  crop  in  the  garden  of 
Camden  House,  Kensington,  in  1719,  and  in  Devonshire 
some  trees  have  stood  the  Winter  for  many  years,  as 
standards,  though  without  ripening  their  fruit.  Large 
plants  are  frequently  imported  from  Genoa  along  with 
•range  and  pomegranate  trees. 

This  subject  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 


words  upon  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  vege- 
table upon  animal,  and  of  animate  upon  inanimate 
matter.  By  tracing  the  food  of  animals  through  all 
its  conditions,  we  find  that  no  substance  or  being  is 
isolated  or  self-dependent— that  the  'same  element  ii 
gradually  developed  from  inert  matter  to  vegetable  . 
Ofe — ^from  vegetable  to  animal  life — and  that  its  ap- 
parent death  is  merely  its  transition  from  one  con- 
dition to  another.  It  was  observed  by  a  native  of 
Marseilles  that  the  Olive,  in  its  wild  state,  is  propa- 
gated by  kernels  that  have  undergone  the  digestive 
process  of  animals,  and  more  particularly  of  birds. 
It  was  furth^  observed  that,  by  this  process,  the  froit 
was  deprived  of  its  natural  oil,  and  thus  rendered 
permeable  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  the  excrement 
of  the  animal  at  the  same  time  serving  for  manniCp 
and  probably  the  soda  which  that  contains,  by  com- 
bining with  the  portion  of  the  oil  that  has  escaped 
digestion  still  further  ensuring  germination;  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  being  thus  produced  by  the 
very  means  that  would  seem  to  have  destroydl  it 
The  digestive  process  is  so  powerful,  that,  "some 
physiologists,"  says  John  Hunter,  "will  have  it,  that 
the  stomach  is  a  mill-— others,  that  it  is  a  fermenting 
vat — others  again,  that  it  is  a  stew-pan — ^but  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting 
vat,  nor  a  stew-pan — ^but  a  stomach;"  its  action, 
however,  is  so  powerful,  that  the  handles  of  knives 
swallowed  by  jugglers  have  been  dissolved,  and  the 
edges  of  the  blades  been  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice  ;  yet  the  principle  of  life  in  the  kernels  of  the 
Olive  is  still  more  powerful,  resisting  all  chemical 
action  except  that  which  is  favourable  to  germination  *, 

Olive  oil  was,  perhaps,  the  first,  certainly  the  chief 
object  of  the  early  commerce  of  the  Levant.  As  vast 
quantities  of  it  were  made  by  the  ancient  Jews,  it 
became  an  article  of  exportation.  The  deinand  for  it 
in  Egypt  led  the  Jews  to  send  it  thither,  and  the 
prophet  Hosea,  xii.  1,  upbraids  his  degenerate  nation 
with  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  when,  in  the  decline 
of  their  national  glory,  they  carried  the  produce  of 
their  Olive-plantations  into  Egypt  as  a  tribute  to  their 
ancient  oppressors,  or  as  a  present  to  conciliate  their 
favour,  and  obtain  their  assistance  in  the  sanguinary 
wars  which  they  were  compelled  to  wage  with  the 
neighbouring  states. 

It  was  also  carried  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks; 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Plato  defrayed  the  charges  of 
his  travels  by  selling  oil  in  Egypt. 

The  relative  value  of  this  tree,  as  comparea  with 
other  productions  of  the  soil,  may  be  seen  by  the 
oath  which  the  Athenian  youths  were  required  to 
take  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  "  My  endeavours  to  ex- 
tend the  dominions  of  Athens  shall  never  cease  while 
there  are  wheat,   barley,  vineyards,  and  olive-trees 

*  One  more  instance  of  the  reaction  that  animals  exert  upon  veee- 
table  life.  The  formation  of  the  finer  soils  immediately  upon  toe 
surfice  of  lands  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  digestiTe  proceis  of 
the  common  earth  worm.  Swallowing  vrith  its  food  a  considerable 
<|uantity  of  earth  below  the  ground,  it  deposits  this  upon  the  surface 
in  a  state  admirably  adapted  for  vegetation.  This  Uttl«  gardener 
"earths  up"  the  delicate  rooti  of  plants  from  which  the  mould  has 
been  washed  away  by  rains,  and  is  continually  preparing  a  fresh  soil 
to  receive  their  seeds.  It  has  been  lately  proved  by  actual  obsenra- 
tion,  that  the  superficial  stratum  of  a  field  is  entirely  changed  in  this 
manner  every  few  months,  and  that  pieces  of  pottery  that  have  been 
thrown  away  as  rubbish,  are  buried,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  There  is  no  room  left  to  adduce  other 
examples,  but  it  requires  no  painful  labour  to  follow  nature  ourselves 
through  this  or  any  of  her  paths:  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity  in  this  country  of  observing  whole  reefs  of  rocks,  secreted  by 
one  class  of  animals  as  bone  is  secreted  in  the  human  body,  (see 
Saturday  Afa^asinf,  Vol.  III.,  p.  219.)  and  the  surface  of  these 
rocks  broken  down  into  a  rich  and  impalpable  mud  by  another  class, 
both  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the  common  earth  worm. 
But  there  are  changes  foing  on  before  the  eyes  of  all,  ao  beautifal 
and  yet  so  simple,  that  it  seems  strange  that  our  attention  is  not  more 
frequently  arrested  by  them^and  seeing  them,  that  our  minda  caa 
remaia  inaensibls  to  ths  perfect  wifldom  they  enacSk 
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withont  its  VmiU."  At  Athens  there  was  a  separate 
market  called  the  "  oil  market,"  and  a  small  trade 
was  carried  on  in  the  fruit  itself,  for,  according  to  ft 
law  in  force,  "  all  olives  are  exportable,  but  other 
fruits  are  not ;  so  that  the  archoa  shall  openly  c 
the  persons  that  exported  them,  or  else  be  fined  100 
drachmas,"  (3/.  4$.  ?d.) 

The  oil  and  nnripe  fmit  in  a  pickled  state  are  chiefly 
broogbt  to  England  from  Lan^edoc,  Leghorn,  and 
Naples ;  the  best  oil  is  from  Leghorn,  and  the  best 
I«ckles  fifom  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  The  Ionian 
uUnds  arc  very  rich  in  oil.  The  average  product  of 
the  harvest  of  Zante  is  from  4400  to  4500  barrels, 
iad  that  of  Corfu  in  1835  was  reckoned  at  80.000  or 
100,000  barrels,  and  was  valued  at  2,000,000  dollarsj 
hot  it  must  be  observed  that  the  trees  bear  well  only 
neiy  second  year,  and  1835  was  the  productive  year. 

Strangers  visiting  the  Ionian  islands  in  Autumn 
iR  apt  to  think  that  currants  are  the  chief  produce, 
IS  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  country  is  engaged 
Jntbecorram  harvest,  and  the  ports  are  crowded  with 
Twieli  anxious  to  obtain  the  first  fresh  fruit.  The 
trade  in  oil,  bowever,  is  the  most  valuable,  but  as  it  is 
esrried  on  constantly,  and  the  oil  is  quietly  embarked 
■fl  the  year  round,  it  does  not  come  so  directly  under 
the  notice  of  strangers 

Tit  j/nctta  of  expressing  the  oil  is  very  interesting. 
Before  the  invention  of  mills  it  was  obtained  by 
pounding  the  fruit  in  a  mortar;  in  Exodus  xxvii.  20, 
»e  read  of  "  pure  olive-oil  beaten  for  the  light."  It 
m  also  obtained  by  treading  them  with  the  feet  in 
tie  same  way  as  they  crush  grapes  in  many  places  at 
the  present  day.  as  at  Xeres  in  Spain  for  our  sherry 
•ioe;  so  in  Hicah  vi.  15,  "  Thon  shalt  tread  the 
•liws;"  but  the  feet  appear  to  have  been  armed  with 
nwtiUic  shoes ;  "  Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil ;  thy 
•hotf  shaU  be  iron  and  brass."— Dent,  xxxiii.  24,  25. 

To  iUnstr«te  the  preparation  of  oil,  as  it  is  carried  on 
«  the  present  day,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  descrip- 
IJOQ  of  some  Olive-mills  at  Athens. 

Abont  half  a  mile  from  Athens,  on  the  road  to  tbe 
port,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  Olive-grove,  are  a 
row  of  low  cottages  built  of  mnd,  but  not  ill-looking, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  rude  and  simple  machinery 
wbich  constitutes  their  olive-mills.  They  commence 
*afk  abont  the  beginning  of  November.  Some  of 
1«  fiTiit  falls  of  itself  before  the  season  commences, 
•od  is  eitber  trodden  nnder  foot  or  washed  away  by 
lie  raini;  bat  when  there  is  a  Enfficieat  quantity 


ripe,  the  trees  are  well  beaten,  and  the  Olives  are 
picked  up  from  amongst  the  grass  by  women  and 
children,  and  collected  into  small  sacks.  These  are 
balanced  on  each  side  of  an  ass  or  mule,  and  carried 
at  once  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  with  whom  the 
fmit  is  bartered  for  a  certain  quantity  of  oil.  The 
proportion  of  fmit  for  oil  depends  upon  the  abundance 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  period  of  the  season;  the 
fmit  that  is  first  gathered  being  dry,  and  unproduc- 
tive compared  with  that  collected  later  in  the  season, 
which  swells  even  till  it  bursts,  and  lets  the  oil  run 
away.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1633,  28 
occas*  of  fruit  were  exchanged  for  5^  occas  of  oil, 
or  nearly  three  gallons  j  but  later  in  the  season,  only 
24  occas,  or  even  less,  were  given  for  the  same 
quantity.  The  weighing  of  the  little  sacks  as  they 
come  in  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  (he  ceremony. 
The  countryman  not  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
the  master  of  the  machines,  invariably  brings  his  own 
scales  with  him,  'While  the  latter  pays  the  same 
deference  to  the  honesty  of  the  other  by  weighing  a 
second  time  with  his  scales,  and  it  is  not  considered 
etiquette  for  the  buyer  to  stead  very  near  the  sack 
for  fear  he  should  be  tempted  to  give  it  a  slight  lift 
upwards  with  his  foot.  One  sack  weighed  53^  occas, 
and  another  after  that  46^  occas. 

The  fruit  is  now  shot  out  into  a  large  square  bin, 
in  a  comer  of  the  building,  like  wheat  in  a  granary, 
and  close  to  this  bio  is  the  tittle  mill  for  crushing 


the  Olives,— if  one  upright  stone,  attached  to  a  per- 
pendicular beam,  deserves  that  name.     These  ma- 
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chines  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  in  common  use  has 
only  one  stone  attached  to  a  perpendicular  beam 
which  n»tates  with  it.  A  horse  is  attached  by  traces 
to  a  horizontal  pole  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  and  to  a  stick  on  the  other  side  by  a  rein 
inj^eniously  tightened,  so  that  the  horse  most  un- 
willingly pulls  itself  along  when  once  the  machine  is 
set  in  motion.  The  improved  machine  has  two 
smaller  stones  further  removed  from  the  central 
beam,  which  does  not  rotate  with  them,  but  is  made 
fast  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  These  are.  much 
more  effective  than  the  other  as  they  describe  larger 
circles,  but  require  more  moving  power.  The  object 
of  the  mill  is  only  to  crush  the  Olives,  no  oil  what- 
ever being  expressed.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit 
being  thrown  in  from  the  bin  at  hand,  the  machine 
is  set  in  motion,  and  a  man  goes  before  the  horse, 
with  a  long  pole  armed  with  iron,  to  pusb  the  fruit 
in  the  path  of  the  wheel.  After  a  few  rounds,  about 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water  is  poured  in  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  stone,  and  more  added  as  required,  till 
the  whole  mass  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  coarse 
paste.  It  is  now  put  into  a  large  jar  and  carried  to 
the  press^  where  one  of  the  men  kneads  it  with  more 
hot  water  into  a  thinner  paste,  and  as  often  as 
he  fills  the  shallow  dish  before  him,  empties  it 
upon  a  square  cloth  of  the  same  coarse  and  thick 
material  as  the  capotes  or  cloaks  of  the  country,  and 
of  such  strength  as  to  bear  the  greatest  power  of  the 
press  without  bursting.  Another  man  immediately 
forms  the  paste  with  his  hands  into  a  square  flat' 
mass,  folds  up  the  cloth  neatly,  ties  it  with  a  string 
attached  to  each,  and  places  it  in  the  press  before 
him,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. The  press  is  now  turned  down  by  means  of 
a  hand-lever,  and  when  more  power  is  required,  a 
rope  is  carried  from  the  lever  to  an  upright  rotary 
beam  at  some  little  distance,  which  two  men  turn 
round  with  great  rapidity  -,  this  part  is  very  amusing. 
The  men  make  it  rather  a  sport  than  work,  and  there 
is  almost  a  snake-like  elegance  in  their  large  half- 
clad  and  swarthy  limbs,  as  they  chase  each  other 
round  the  central  beam  with  extraordinary  velocity. 
The  effects  of  their  labour  are  soon  seen.  The  oil 
and  water  run  down  the  sides  of  the  pile  of  cloths  in 
crimson  rivulets  into  the  trough  before  the  press, 
which,  though  rudely  hewn  out  of  one  log  of  wood, 
is  constructed  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  oil  and  water.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  partition  that  docs  not  come  to  the 
top  of  the  trough,  but  is  about  two  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  sides,  so  that  when  the  oil  and  water 
run  together  into  one  part,  it  allows  the  oil,  which 
is  lighter  than  the  water,  and  consequently  floats  on 
the  surface,  to  flow  over  into  the  other  division  of 
the  trough,  while  the  water  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  conveyed  away  by  a  pipe  carried  upwards  on  the 
outside,  to  the  level  at  which  they  wish  to  maintain 
the  water  within  the  trough. 


When  the  press  is  screwed  down  as  far  as  possible, 
it  is  loosened  ;  hot  water  is  thrown  upon  the  pile  to 
wash  off  any  oil  that  may  remain  upon  the  cloths, 
which  are  now  removed  and  the  paste  within  kneaded, 
but  without  unfolding  the  cloths.  More  boiling 
water  is  poured  upon  each,  and  they  are  again  placed 
in  the  press,  to  be  again  removed  to  undergo  for  a 
third  time  the  same  operations,  tiU  no  oil  remains. 


In  this  manner  twenty-eight  occas  of  fruit  produce 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  occaS  of  oil.  The  water  takes  up 
most  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  fruit,  and  flows 
away  from  the  cottages  like  rivulets  of  blood,  dyeing 
the  ground  for  some  little  distance  of  a  deep  and 
beautiful  crimson.  3Tlff  re/ttse  of  the  fruit  comes  from 
the  press  in  square  hardish  masses,  that  are  placed 
before  the  fire,  where  they  soon  become  quite  dry, 
and  serve  for  fuel  to  heat  the  water  that  is  so  con- 
stantly required  in  the  various  processes.  The  oil, 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  light-green  colour,  is  removed 
from  the  trough  into  a  large  jar  close  to  the  press, 
and  after  depositing  any  water  or  dirt,  is  poured  into 
skins,  having  the  hair  upon  the  inside.  These  are 
weighed  before  being  carried  away  to  the  proprietor's 
house;  a  common  sized  one  weighed  sixty  occas. 
At  the  proprietor*!  house  it  is  poured  into  large 
earthenware  jars,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which 
are  let  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  short  necks  are 
alone  seen  above  the  surface.  Here  it  remains  for  at 
least  two  months,  till  all  impurities  are  deposited,  bat 
it  still  retains  a  greenish  colour,  never  seen  in  the 
oil  consumed  in  England,  and  which  makes  it  less 
offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
its  use,  as  it  appears  more  like,  what  it  really  is,  an 
agreeable  vegetable  juice,  rather  than  a  gross  animal 
oil. 

Sometimes  the  supply  of  oil  falls  short,  as  w^as  the 
case  in  November,  1835,  when  there  was  scarcely 
any  old  oil  to  be  purchased  in  or  near  Athens.  In 
November,  1834,  the  old  oil  sold  for  one  drachma 
(rather  more  than  S^d.)  an  occa  (3^  pints),  but  at 
the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  the  same  quan- 
tity could  scarcely  be  bought  for  2^  drachmas  (about 
Is.  8^d.)  The  presses  were  consequently  crowded 
with  purchasers,  but  the  new  oil  is  almost  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  burning,  as  it  gives  a  most  wretched 
light 

To  keep  a  press  and  mill  in  constant  work,  to 
receive  the  fruit,  send  away  the  oil,  and  attend  tu  the 
coppers  for  boiling  the  water,  requires  six  men.  These 
are  paid  in  oil ;  it  is,  in  fact,  but  one  continued  series 
of  bartering,  fruit  for  oil,  and  oil  for  labour,  till  the 
produce  is  carried  into  the  city  to  be  retailed,  but  the 
oil  being  of  universal  use  makes  it  a  most  conve- 
nient medium  of  exchange. 

The  above  description  answers  to  the  method  by 
which  oil  is  prepared  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  same  operations  as  performed  throughout  South- 
em  Europe. 

The  fresh  ripe  fruit  eaten  with  bread  is  by  no  meana 
unpleasant,  and  when  preserved  by  being  sprinkled 
with  salt,  is  ^almost  the  only  food  allowed  to  the 
poorer  Greeks  during  Lent.  The  oil  too  enters  into 
all  their  dishes,  nor  are  they  satisfied  with  it  in  the 
pure  inodorous  and  nearly  insipid  state  that  we  obtaia 
it  in  this  country,  but  prefer  it,  especially  the  lower 
classes,  after  it  has  acquired  a  rank  odour  and  rancid 
taste.  I  have  known  Greek  servants,  when  offered 
fish  that  had  been  fried  in  fresh  oil,  to  suit  the  fiisti* 
dious  palate  of  an  Englishman,  refuse  to  eat  it  until 
they  had  given  it  a  flavour,  by  cooking  it  over  again 
with  their  own  rancid  oil ;  but  the  decided  preference 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  Chinese  would 
show  for  castor  oil  is  still  more  peculiar.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  a  prejudice  against  pure 
olive  oil  exists  at  our  own  tables,  for,  when  taken  in 
small  quantities,  especially  with  vegetables,  its  use  is 
as  natural,  and  its  effects  as  salutary,,  as  those  of 
melted  butter  are  artificial  and  pernicious. 

G,  F.  F, 
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THE    SEASONS. 
I.  Winter. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  varied  phe- 
nomena consequent  thereon,  is  a  subject  well  deserv- 
ing the  most  patient  investigation.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, interesting  and  instructive  as  it  Is,  respecting 
which  a  greater  degree  of  error  prevails.  Almost  every- 
thing relating  to  the  weather,  to  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  the  origin  of  dew  and  rain,  hail,  snow, 
frost,  and  storms,  is  encumbered  with  popular  errors. 
Many  of  these  errors  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  may 
be  traced  to  defective  information  respecting  what,  in 
the  present  day,  are  considered  some  of  the  most 
simple  laws  of  nature.  Other  errors  originated  in 
the  absurd  rites  and  superstitions  of  idolatry ;  whilst 
a  third  class,  and  that  probably  the  most  numerous, 
18  the  offspring  of  the  pretended  science  of  astrology, 
which,  to  the  credit  of  the  present  times,  is  rapidly 
falling  into  the  contempt  it  always  merited. 

As  most  appropriate  to  the  period  of  the  year  in 
which  we  are  writing,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
some  of  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  atmosphe- 
rical changes  commonly  incident  to  Winter,  which 
by  their  constant  recurrence  are  rendered  familiar, 
but  which  on  that  very  account  are  probably  less 
attentively  studied,  and  less  perfectly  understood  than 
other  phenomena  which  happen  at  longer  and  more 
uncertain  intervals. 

First  of  all,  let  us  notice  the  lowness  of  tempera- 
ture^ or  the  coldnesM  of  the  weather,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  of  Winter. 

There  is  no  fact  in  philosophy  more  satisfactorily 
established,  than  that  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe  displays  the 
ordinary  operations  of  his  providence  towards  that 
portion  of  his  dominions,  which  is  allotted  to  man 
for  a  temporary  habitation.  The  air,  in  which,  as  in 
a  seamless  garment,  our  planet  is  enveloped,  and 
which  accompanies  it  in  its  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lottons,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  45  miles  in 
height.  This  elevation,  great  as  it  may  appear  when 
compared  with  that  of  our  highest  mountains,  or  the 
greatest  altitude  attained  by  the  balloon,  (4^  miles,) 
is  not  equal  to  one-eightieth  part  of  the  earth's  semi- 
diameter.  If  we  suppose  the  dark  line  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  to  indicate  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  faint  line  will  denote  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
atmosphere  as  already  mentioned,  the  proportions 
being  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  on  a  globe  of 
eight  inches  .in  diameter. 


It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  sun  (indepen- 
dently of  its  heating  and  light-giving  properties,)  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and  comets  also,  exercise  some 
kind  of  influence  upon  our  globe,  which,  as  we  may 
reasonably  imi^ine,  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  thi 
relative  sizes,  distances,  and  movements  of  the 
respective  bodies.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  what  is  the  precise  character  9f 
the  mutual  influences  which  we  suppose  to  subsist 
among  the  members  .of  that  system  to  which  the 
earth  belongs.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise. We  may  rather  wonder  that  so  much  is 
known,  respecting  bodies  so  remote.  By  the  aids  of 
modern  science,  the  sizes,  distances,  and  periodical 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  their  attendant  satel- 
lites, have  been  ascertained  With  almost  incredible 


accuracy, — an  accuracy  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
computations  of  time,  and  distance,  and  magnitude^ 
which  occur  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  moon,  as  being  our  nearest  neighbour  in  the 
regions  of  space,  has  in  all  ages  been  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  and  of  unwearying  observation; 
giving  occasion,  however,  to  opinions  so  wild  and 
chimerical,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
sanity  of  those  by  whom  they  were  promulgated.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  the  moon  exercises  a  specific 
influence  over  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  ;  but  it 
has  also  been  asserted,  and  is  very  generally  believed, 
that  its  influence  is  equally  extraordinary  upon  the 
animal  creation ;  and  particularly  upon  the  bodiea 
and  minds  of  mankind,  those  affected  by  mental 
derangement  having  thereby  acquired  the  name  of 
lunatics. 

There  are  some  very  curious  facts  connected  with 
this  subject ;  respecting  which,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  omr  knowledge  is  exceedingly  limited. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  carefully  to  note  the  effects ; 
the  cause  is  at  present  veiled  in  uncertainty.  From 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  such 
matters,  it  would  seem  that  the  moon-beams  possess 
a  cold- producing  agency.  In  France  it  has  beei^ 
noticed  that  so  late  in  the  Spring  as  April  and  May, 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  plants,  exposed  to  the  full 
moon,  on  a  clear  night,  have  been  frozen,  whilst  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  has  been  several . 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  In  warm  climates, 
and  especially  on  board  ship,  instances  have  fre- 
quently occurred,  where  persons  who  incautiously,  or 
through  ignorance,  have  slept  in  the  open  air  with 
the  face  exposed  to  the  moon's  rays,  have  had  their 
muscles  distorted,  their  mouths  drawn  awry,  and 
their  sight  seriously  injured.  In  some  cases  these 
effects  have  remained  for  several  months ;  and  in 
others,  the  individuals  thus  exposed,  have  sustained 
a  temporary  loss  of  reason ;  resembling  those  labour- 
ing under  the  stupefying  effects  of  narcotic  poisons. 

It  ou'ght  to  be  known  that  fish,  which  are  hung 
out  of  doors  to  dry,  if  placed  in  moon-light  are 
thereby  rendered  unwholesome.  It  may  not  be  so  in 
every  case ;  but  on  several  occasions  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  alarming  symptoms  result  from  eating 
fish  which  had  been  so  exposed.  One  case  we  re- 
member in  which  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  six 
persons,  was  placed  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
cause  just  mentioned. 

Many  other  effects,  equally  remarkable  as  thos^ 
referred  to,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
moon's  influence,  could  be  enumerated  j  but  these 
hints  must  here  suffice. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  periodical  chancres 
peculiar  to  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  are 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
in  this  important  work  it  performs  only  the  part  of 
an  auxiliary;  the  sun,  as  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  being  the  primary  cause  of  those  changes. — 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  sun's  rays,  or,  in  other  words,  their  heating 
property,  as  experienced  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  is  occasioned  by  the  earth's  nearer  approach  to, 
or  greater  distance  from,  the  sun.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  earth,  during  the  period  of  Winter 
in  this  country,  is  many  millions  of  miles  nearer  the 
sun  than  it  is  in  Summer.  Other  causes  operate, 
therefore,  in  producing  the  variations  of  temperature 
on  which  the  aspects  of  the  seasons  depend ;  and  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  position  of  the  earth  with 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  that  position,  the  alternate  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  period  of  day-light. 
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It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial 
observer,  that,  from  the  2l8t  of  December  until  the 
21st  of  June,  the  arc  in  the  heavens  described  by  the 
sun  gradually  enlarges ;  that  luminary  rising  earlier 
and  setting  later  in  proportion  as  the  space  it  occu- 
pies above  the  horizon  increases.  Arrived  at  its  ex-' 
treme  northern  boundary,  the  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
rises  more  towards  the  south,  and  on  the  2 1st  of  De- 
cember its  return  to  the  north  recommences. 

A  fact  we  must  not  omit  here  to  mention,  will  be 
required  for  the  illustration  of  succeeding  parts  of  our 
subject.  We  allude  to  the  periods  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures;  which  do  not  occur  just 
when  the  sun  has  reached  its  respective  southern  and 
northern  limits ;  but  in  both  cases  about  four  or  five 
weeks  afterwards.  Thus,  the  warmest  weather  gene- 
rally happens  in  July  or  August,  and  the  coldest  in 
January  or  February. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  speaking  as  we  have 
done  of  the  sun,  we  have  been  describing  appear- 
ances only.  The  earth  is  the  body  actually  in  motion, 
whilst  the  sun  is  stationary  >  and  the  apparent  advance 
and  retirement  of  the  sun  through  a  certain  portion 
of  the  heavens  is  occasioned  by  the  earth's  motion 
in  the  contrary  direction. 


THE  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

Tax  Camera  Obscura,  or  dark  chamber,  is  an  optical 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  makiog  drawings  of 
objects,  which  was  invented  rather  earlier  than  the 
telescope.  If  a  room  be  made  entirely  dark,  and  a 
convex  lens  of  two  or  three  feet  focus  be  placed  in 
a  hole  in  the  shutter,  a  beautiful  image  of  all  the 
objects  before  will  be  formed  in  the  room  behind  it, 
and  this  image  may  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  held  behind  it,  but  the  image  will  necessarily  be 
reversed.      Suppose  Fig*  i« 

A,  Fig.  1,  to  be  the 
object,  c  the  shutter, 
with  (he  lens  in  the 
centre,  and  b  the 
image  received  on  a 
white  screen.  If  it  is 
required  to  trace  the 
outline  of  this  pic- 
ture a  different  arrangement  must  be  made. 

The  most  usual  form  in  which  the  Camera  Obscura 
is  made  on  a  small  scale  is  the  following :  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  a 

Fig.  2. 


small  oblong  mahogany  box,  with  the  side  removed 
to  show  the  internal  arrangement ;  a  smaller  box,  b  f, 
slides  easily  in  and  out  at  one  end.  In  the  end  of 
this  box,  at  6,  a  convex  lens  is  placed,  whose  focus  is 
rather  greater  than  the  length  of  the  larger  box.  h  is 
a  looking-glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
with  respect  to  the  bottom  of  the  box :  that  is,  if  a  per- 
pendicular line  were  drawn  from  i  to  k,  d,  b,  k,  i,  would 
form  a  square :  on  the  top  of  the  box  at  l,  a  square 
piece  of  ground  glass  is  placed.    The  cover  m,  which 


works  on  a  hinge,  is  intended  to  exclude  as  much  light 
as  possible  from  the  surfaee  of  the  ground-glass;  and 
when  the  instrument  is  in  use  it  is  brought  down  half- 
way to  b. 

.  The  rays  of  light  from  an  object  placed  at  n,  pass 
throVigh  the  lens  6,  and  reaching  the  looking-glass  a 
are  reflected  upwards  on  the  ground-glass  t,,  and  an 
image  of  the  object  is  seen  on  its  upper  surface. 
This  image  may  be  traced  with  a  black-lead  peadi, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  t^  transfer  it  from  the 
glass.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
recommends  the  employment  of  a  partially  opaqne 
varnish  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  smooth  glass. 
This  varnish  can  be  marked  with  the  finest  lines  of  a 
pencil,  and  an  impression  of  the  sketch  conveyed  to 
paper,  by  slightly  pressing  it  on  the  drawing  with 
the  hand :  one  of  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  the  Tar« 
hishes  he  used  was  that  of  skimmed  milk,  perfectly 
freed  of  all  remains  of  cream. 

Another  form  is  the  following: — the  firame-wcnrk 
of  this  Camera  Obscura  is  made  of  thin  mahogany, 

'       Fig.  8. 


and  so  contrived  as  to  fold  up ;  the  inside  of  this, 
and  of  all  these  instrumeAts,  must  be  painted  black. 
A  is  the  mirror,  b  the  lens,  c  a  white  surface  on  which 
the  image  is  received;  the  draughtsman  passes  bis 
head  through  an  opening  on  one  side,  and  his  hand 
with  the  pencil  through  another,  a  green  curtain  sur- 
rounding him  to  exclude  the  light. 

When  a  Camera  Obscura  is  intended  to  allow 
several  persons  to  see  the  picture  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
preparing  the  table  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  outer  portion  of  the  image  transmitted 
by  the  lens  when  thrown  upon  a  flat  surface,  is  always 
distorted,  especially  when  the  table  is  large.  To 
remedy  this  in  some  degree,  the  table  is  hollowed  out 
like  a  saucer,  the  curve  being  decided  by  that  of  the 
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lens  itself :  .  thus,  a  being  the 
centre  of  the  circle  which  forms 
the  outline  of  the  lens,  b  will 
form  also  the  centre  of  the  in- 
tended curve  of  the  table ;  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  then  fore, 
the  curve  c  d  would  represent 
a.  section  of  a  table  adapted  to 
receive  the  picture  through  a  lens 
of  the  same  curvature  as  b. 

There  is  a  very  excellent  table  of  this  description  in 
the  Camera  Obscura  in  the  Observatory  at  Clifton^ 
near  Bristol. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME.    Part  VII. 


VIEW  ox  THX  TIBKBiirXAft  THI  CAITL*  OF  IT.  UIACLCb 


TBB  BATHS  OP  TITIJf. 

*Tni  nUMf"  MnDr.  Burton,  "by  no  meuiB  ansveti  to 
llw  imiMiui^  of  tha  building  vhieh  once  coveted  mat 
put  of  the  Aquiline  Hill,  and  ihould  more  propeil;  be 
utM  ihe  PmUce  of  Titui.  This  ii,  in  fact,  the  ntme 
ihieb  Plinj  give*  to  iL"  The  present  ruini  extend  from 
tbebueof  tho  K*quiline  Bill  near  tbe  Coliteum,  to  one 
<r  Itt  iommits  at  the  Church  of  SS,  Martiao  e  Silvalro, 
tnd  to  another  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  The  lite  ii,  to  a 
|TCii  extent,  occapied  by  gardeni,  in  various  parti  of 
vbich  are  to  b«  seen  ftagmenta,  all  ODce  belonging  to  the 
■■M  great  edifice.  Ttie  noute  of  Hecwnaa  bad  previoualy 
*iMd  oa  tba  nmo  ipott  to  which,  indeed,  theOolden  House 
<4  Nero  bad  extenoed  from  the  Palatine  Hill.  Titut  em- 
{igytd  tb«  suMikU-of  batb  of  these  edilloet,  •nd  even  of 
TouXU. 


some  entire  part*,  in  eonslrueting  bis  baths ;  this  fact  is 
abundantly  snown  by  certain  irreg^arities  vbich  the  present 
ruins  display.  A  number  of  apartmeots  belonging  to  the 
batbg,  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  had 
lain  hidden  for  centuriei  under  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  is  said 
that  Raffael  studied  their  ft«Bco  ornaments,  and  imitated 
them  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  Is 
accnied  of  having  had  the  rooms  filled  up  again  that  his 
thefts  might  not  be  discovered.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  open  in  his  time,  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
filled  upi  and  appearances  aeem  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  they  were  filled  up  purposely,  and  not  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  soil.  But  there  are  other  modes  of  ao- 
countingfoTthe  filling  up,  without  charging  it  upon  RaDael; 
the  owners  of  the  land,  mav  have  wialwd  to  clear  it  for  the 
purpoae*  «t  oultivstion,  nna  theie  lubteiranean  obamben 
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would  afford  most  convenient  receptacles  foif  the  superin- 
cunibcfli  rubbis^i.  According*  to  one  account,  they  were 
lilied  ^[>  jQ  prevent  jhe^r  becomjn|j  the  hiding-places  of 
banditti.  If  the  fact  oe' true,' it  fui-nishes  an  inapressive 
comment  upon  the*  state  of  the  modern,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  city,  at  that  period.  In  the  year  1777  a  new  exca- 
vation was  made ;  but  the  chief  nierit  of  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  which  concealed  the  chamber^  is  due  to  the 
French,  who  carried  on  the  work  with  great  spirit  during 
their  occupation  of  Rome.  The  building  seems  to  have 
originally  consisted  of  two  stories :  of  the  upper  one  but 
little  remains:  of  the  lower  there  are  more  than  thirty 
rooms  perfectly  accessible. 

**  We  passed,"  says  the  author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century y  describing  a  visit  to  the  Baths,-—"  the  mouths  of 
nine  long  corridors*  converging  together  like  the  radii  of 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  divided  from  each  other  by  dead 
walls,  covered  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the  end.  They  must 
always  have  been  dark.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
entrances  to  the  baths,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  served 
for  substructions  to  the  theatre  above,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  upper  story,  of  which  not  a  trace 
remains;  and  the  whole  of  these  suppositions  have  their 
Bc^urce  in  the  inflammable  imaginations  of  Roman  anti- 
quaries. Nothine  is  certain  about  them,  excepting  that 
they  are  not  worth  looking  at.  In  one  of  them  are  piled' 
up  pieces  of  brokenr  amphorae,  marbles  of  various  kinds, 
and  other  heterogeneous  fragments  found  in  the  excavations 
by  the  French,  among  which  are  some  pots  of  colours. 
They  were  analyzed,  but  nothing  new  discovered. 

**  Having  passed  these  corridors,  we  entered  the  portal  of 
what  is  called  the  House  of  Meceenas.  It  is  known  that 
the  house  and  gardens  of  Mecoenas  stood  in  this  part  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which,  before  it  was  given  him  by 
Augustus,  was  the  charnel-ground  of  the  common  people. 
The  conflagration  in  Nero's  reign  did  not  reach  to  them ; 
and  it  is  believed,  that  a  part  of  theiq  was  taken  by  Nero 
into  his  buildings,  and  by  Titus  into  his  baths.  Antiquaries 
think  they  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  brick-work  and 
•^le  of  building,  between  what  they  consider  as  the  erection 
01  Augustus's  and  ^hat  of  Titus's  age;  and  on  these 
grounds,  the  parts  they  point  out  as  vestiges  of  the  House 
of  Mecenas  are,  the  entrance,  which  leads  into  a  range  of 
square  and  rootless  chambers,  (called,  on  supposition,  the 
Public  Baths,)  and  the  wall  on  the  right  in  passing  through 
them,  which  is  partially  formed  of  reticulated  building  in 
patches.  From  these  teal  or  imaginary  classic  remains, 
we  entered  a  damp  and  dark  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  still  adorned  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
that  now  remain  of  the  paintings  of  antiquity.  Their 
colouring  is  fast  fading  away,  and  their  very  outline,  I 
should  fear,  must  be  obliterated  at  no  very  distant  period ; 
so  extreme  is  the  humidity  of  the  nlace,  and  so  incessantly 
does  the  water-drop  fall*.  By  the  light  of  a  few  trembling 
tapers  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  long  bending  cane,  we  saw 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  our  heads,  paintings  in  arabesque, 
executed  with  a  grace,  a  freedom,  a  correctness  of  design, 
and  a  masterly  command  of  pencil,  that  awakened  oiir 
)iighe8t  admiration,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  were  viewed. ; . . .  Reaving  the  painted  corridor, 
which  is  adorned  with  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
art,  we  entered  halls,  which,  like  it,  must  always  have  been 
dark,  but  are  still  magnificent.  The  bright  colouring  of 
the  crimson  stucco,  the  alcove  still  adorned  with  gilding, 
and  the  ceilings  beautifully  painted  with  fantastic  designs, 
still  remain  in  many  parts  of  them ;  but  how  chill,  how 
damp,  how  desolate  are  now  these  gloomy  halls  of  imperial 
luxury  I  No  sound  is  to  be  heard  through  them,  but  that 
of  the  slow  water-drop.  In  one  of  these  splendid  dungeons, 
we  saw  the  remains  of  a  bath  supposed  io'  have  been  for 
the  private  use  of  the  emperor.  In  another  we  were  shown 
the  crimson-painted  alcove  where  the  Laocodn  was  found 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  The  French,  who  cleared 
out  a  great  many  of  these  chambers,  found  nothing  but  the 
Pliito  and  Cerberus,  now  in  the  Capitol,  a  work  of  very  in- 
different sculpture.** 

The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  is  very 
great,  or  as  Dr.  Burton  expressed  it,  prodigious ;  and  they 
are  comparatively  very  narrow.  Mr.  Williams  assigns  them 

*  Dr.  Burton's  account  is,  on  this  head,  very  different.  He  says 
that,  "  Notwithstanding  the  depth  of  Soil  which  has  accumulated  on 
the  top  of  the  buiidin;,  and  which  serves  for  gardens,  there  are 
paintings  on  theceilinc  which  may  be  called  extremely  perfect.  Ihe 
damp  seems  to  have  bad  little  or  no  effect  upon  them,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Rooiaa  brickwork."        <  « 


a  height  of  thirty  feet,  whjch  must,  of  cpurse,  mal^^  i^em 
appear  still  parrowfr  than  they  fre.  ^ai^'pf  th^^  ate 
without  any  trace  of  windows,  as  is  tl^e  ci^s^'with  {|i^,'tDost 
perfect  remains  of  chambers  in  iho  Baths  of  Caracalfla. 
As  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  glass  evea 
for  windows,  it  is  presumed  that  the  object  of  omitting 
windows  here  was  to  render  the  rooms  as  coql  ^^  Possihl^ 
by  excluding  the  external  air.  ^      '     . 

"In  such  rooms  as  these,**  says  Dr.  Burton,  "in  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  lamps  must  always  have  been  used ;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  an 
ancient  author,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  banquet,  but 
'  the  golden  lamps,'  hanging  from  '  fhe  roofs,*  are  always 
added.  According  to  the  hours  which  the  ancients  observed 
for  their  meals,  (theccnio,or  last  meal,  being  at  about  three 
o'clock,)  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  lights  had  then 
been  windows  to  the  rooms ;  which  affords  another  fnoof 
that  they  were  frequently  constructed  without  them.  In- 
deed, Grecian  architecture  seems  to  derive  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter from  the  absence  of  such  apertures ;  if  any  objection 
is  to  be  made  to  the  chaste  and  simple  models  which  ancient 
Greece  has  left  us,  it  is  that  there  is  a  heaviness  and  a  want 
of  relief  in  the  vast  masses  of  solid  masonry.  The  modern 
Italian  architects  ^ave  gone  into  the  contrary  extreme; 
their  aim  seems  to  have  beeii  to  break  every  portion  of  the 
building  into  as  many  parts  as  possible ;  and  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  their  windows  they  have  been  particularly  profuse 
of  ornament  The  difference  is  probably  to  be  traced  to 
the  fact  of  the  ancients  having  had  few  windows  in  their 
buildings,  and  the  moderns  having  many.  In  such  struc- 
tures as  the  Palace  of  Titus,  where  many  ornaments,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  were  assenabled,  it  might  be 
thought  that  much  of  the  effect  would  be  lost  by  their  being 
never  seen  except  by  the  light  of  lamps.  \Vith  respect  to 
sculpture,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  greater 
test  of  the  excellence  of  the  work,  than  to  view  it  by  torch- 
light ;  the  rising,  of  the  muscles,  and  all  thcwe  delicate 
touches  of  the  chisel,  which  are  scarcely  obser\'ed  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  white  marble,  are  thrown  into  a  much 
stronger  light  and  shade  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  parties  to  visit  the  Vatican  at  night,  and  view 
the  statues  by  torch-light.  The  effect  is  certainly  very 
good ;  and  some  pretend  to  discover  that  the  modern  pro- 
ductions appear  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient  on  such 
occasions.  We  know  that  there  were  formerly  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  sculpture  \n  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and 
the  naintings  on  the  walls  still  rep;i'alh.*' 

These  paintings  on  the  walls  cohsisf  chiefly  of  what  we 
now  call  arabesques;  the  figures  are  all' very  small,  and 
arranged  in  patterns  and  ^orders,  ^ey  consist  of  birds, 
beasts,  &c.,  among  which  some'  green  parrots  may  be  seen 
very  distinctly ;  the  ground  is  geneVally  a  rich  dark  red. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  the  rooms  |s  a  large  painting  of  some 
building,  in  which  the  perspective^  is'  saia  to  be  correctly 
given ;  this  seems  to  disprove  the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  the  ancient  naiti'ters  of  not  understanding 
the  rules  of  perspective.  Notie  of  these  paintings  can, 
however,  be  justly  regarded  as  specimens  of  ancient  art; 
tbev  were  intended  solely  as  decorations  to  the  apartments, 
and  were  doubtless  the  work  of  ordinary  house-painters. 
fo  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  ancient  painters  from 
such  remains  as  these,  would  be  as  unfair,  to  use  j^. 
Biirton's  remark,  as  to  estimate  the  state  of  the  arts  in 
England  fi-om  the'  sign-posts.  'Where  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  bare,  the  brickwork  has  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance of  freshness ;  the  stucco  also  is  very  perfect  in  many 
parts ;  but  the  marble,  of  which  there  are  evident  traces  on 
the  walls  and  floors,  is  gone. 

THE  SEVEN  HALLS  OP  VESPASIAN. 

In  one  of  the  gardens  forming  a  portion  of  the  laiige  tract 
of  ground  over  which  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  are 
spread,  is  a  building  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
these  baths,  and  commonly  called  the  Sette  Sale  di  Ves- 
pasiano, — **  the  Seven  Halls  ol'  Vespasian,** — though  for 
what  reason  it  would  be  difllcult  even  to  conjecture.  The 
name  was  given  to  it  when  only,  seven  halls  had  been 
opened ;  there  are  nine  now,  and  as  they  fbrm  an  upper 
story,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  nine  others  below  them 
in  the  lower  story  which  is  buried.  These  halls  communi* 
cate  with  each  other  by  means  of  arches  in  the  partition 
walls;  and  the  arches  are  not  placed  opposite  to  one 
another  so  as  to  afford  a  straight  view  through  the  whole 
building  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  ire  so  arrange^ 
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to  aiOTord  a  diagonal  view  througk  it.  The  general  tfgure 
of  the  building  is  that  of  an  oblong,  which  has  a  curve  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  longer  sides.  The  partition  walls  run 
from  this  Qurve  across  the^  breadth  of  the  figure.  The 
longest  of  them  has  a  length  of  137  feet;  the  width  of  ail 
i»  the  same — 1 7^  feet. 

There  is  ,no  doubt  that  this  bui)ding  was  an  immense 
reservoir.  The  wall^  are  coated  with  a  very  hard  plaster, 
on  which  are .  s^en  three  distinct  deposits,  one  above  the 
other,  formed  by  a,  sediment  from  the  water.  These  de- 
posits are  now  so  extremely  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
late  a  small  portion  from  the  walL  Dr.  Burton  accounts 
ibr  the  threQ  distinct  eoatinj^s  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

**  Of  the  0ve  great  aqueducts  which  brought  water  into 
Rome,  the  Aqua  Julia  supplied  the  Esquiline  and  Palatine 
Hills.  Consequently  the, Baths  of  Titus  were  fed  fh>m  this 
stream,  and  the  Sette  Sale  may  have  formed  the  reservoir. 
Now  it  is  known  thajt  the  Aqua  Julia  was  a  union  of  three 
atreama :  the  A^ua  Martia  brought  to  Rome,  U.  C.  (in  the 
year  of  the  city,)  608  or  640,  by  Q.  Martius  Rex;  the 
A^ua  Tepuia^  which  was  brought  U.  C.  627 ;  and  the  Aqua 
JuUa^  properly  so , called,  which  was  introduced  U.  C.  721, 
by  M.  Jigripjia.  Each  stream  originally  entered  the  city 
by  itself;  but,  as  the  others  were  brought,  they  were  suc- 
eessively  turned  into  the  same  aqueduct,  and  came  on  one 
courso  of  arches  itito  Rome.  Now  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, that  the  Aqua  Martia  or  Tepula,  (whichever  was 
the  eariiest,)  formed  the  first  deposit.  It  would  seem  also 
by  another  stream  being  brought  in,  that  the  first  must 
have  proved  deficient ;  or  while  the  second  work  was  going 
on,  the  water  knight  have  been  withdrawn,  and  thus  we  havd 
the  first  deport.  Then,  when  the  two  streams  were  let  in, 
another  deposit  began  to  be  formed,  which  would  not  in- 
corporate with  the  first,  but  lib  over  it.  Lastly ^  when  the 
Aqua  Julia  \vas  being  introduced,  (after  an  interval  of 
nearly  a  oentnry;)  the  same  temporary  withdrawing  of  the 
water  might  have  taken  place,  and  thus  the  second  deposit 
would  have  hardened.  After  this,,  the  third  was  fortned 
by  the  three,  streams  United.  To  allow  this,  v^e  must  assume 
that  the  Sette  Sale  were  not  built  as  a  reservoir  fot  the 
Baths  of  Uttts,  but  long  antecedent,  which  is  not  at. all 
contrary  to  the  appearance  of  the  building.  It  is,  indeed, 
natural  to  Suppose,  that  when  Agrippa  brought  the  aqueduct 
to  the  Esqniline  HilU  therii  was  a  reservoir  constructed  for 
it.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  with  most  of  the 
aqueducts.  The  remains  of  a  reservoir  for  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct,  are  still  te  be  been^  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Mediea;  and  what  is  called  the  Castetlo  delt  Ac^d 
Gittli&t  is  Always  allowed  to  have  been  a  reservoir,  though 
it  is  disputed  fbr  what  water.  The  Pisdha  Mitabite^  near 
Bain;  and  the  Labyrinth  near  Po22uoli,  are  also  instances 
of  this  eoltom  prevailing." 

Our  ebgraving  in  page  80  exhibits  a  view  in  the  *'  Seven 
HalU." 

AQbEDUCTS. 

"I  DO  not  know  anything  more  striking,**  says  Simond, 
*'  than  these  endle^b  arches  of  Roman  aqueducts,  pursuing 
with  great  strides  their  irregular  course  over  the  desert; — 
they  suggest  the  idea  of  immensity,  of  durability,  of  sim- 
plicity, of  boundless  power,  reckless  of  cost  and  labour, 
all  for  a  useful  purpose  and  regardless  of  beauty.  A  river 
Ml  mid-air,  which  had  been  flowing  on  ceaselessly  for  fifteen, 
fi>r  eighteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  years,  poured  its 
cataracts  into  the  streets  and  public  squares  of  Rome  when 
she  was  mistress,  and  also  when  she  was  the  slave  of  nations ; 
and  quenched  the  thirst  of  Attila  and  of  Genseric  as  it  had 
before  quenched  that  of  Brutus  and  Ciesar,  and  as  it  has 
since  quenebad  that  of  beggars  and  of  popes.  During 
those  ages  of  desolation  and  darkness,  when  Rome  had 
almoat  eea«ed  to  be  a  city,  this  artificial  river  ran  to  waste 
among  the  tttlUs,  but  now  fills  again  the  numerous  and 
magrttflcent  fountains  Of  the  modem  city.  Only  three 
uttt  cf  elevitti  of  thdse  atieient  aqueducts  remain  entire, 
and  in  a  state  td  feOtlduct  water  ^, — what  then  must  have 
been  the  prbfhsloh  of  the  supply  in  ancient  Rome  1" 

The  term  anuedUct,  or  itabre  correctly  aquteduct,  composed 
of  two  Latiti  words,  signifies  In  its  literal  and  more  extbnded 
sense,  a  dadt,  df  bonduit  of  water ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
pipes  which  carry  th6  Water  under  oUr  streets  are  aqueducts. 
But  the  a|)pUt;ation  bf  the  word  lias  been  restricted  by 
usage  to  a  p^iuliar  kind  of  conduits, — those  raised  partly, 
if  not  entirely,  abofe  thb  feUrface  of  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  batitrayikig  w&tet  in  a  slightly  descending  stream 
over  valleys  and   plains,    from  one  comparatively  high 


point  to  another.  These  aqueducts  were  very  extensively 
used  bv  the  Romans,  not  only  at  Rome  itself  but  at  many 
of  their  great  cities  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  "The  boldness  of  the 
enterprise,  the  solidity  of  the  execution,  atid  the  uses  t ) 
}¥hich  they  were  subservient,  rank  the  aqueducts  among 
the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  genius  iand  power.  The 
aqueducts  of  the  capital  claim  a  jiist  pre-eminence  ;  but  ^  - 
curious  traveller,  wno,  without  the  light  of  history,  should 
examine  those  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia,  would 
very  naturally  conclude,  that  those  provincial  towns  bad 
formerly  been  the  residence  of  some  potent  monarch.  The 
solitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  once  coviered  with  flou- 
rishing cities,  whose  populousness,  and  even  whose  existence, 
was  derived  from  sucn  artificial  supplies  of  a  perennial 
stream  of  fresh  water." 

Both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Rome«  fragments 
of  aqueducts  may  still  be  seen.  The  first  was  constructed 
in  the  year  441  of  Rome,  when  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor 
brought  a  stream  from  a  distance  of  seveii  miles,  which  wai 
called  from  him,  Aqua  Appia.  We  have  a  detailed  account 
of  the  state  of  the  aqueducts  of  Romie  in  the  re^n  of 
Nerva,  written  by  Frontinus  his  engineer.  He  tells  ua 
that  nine  different  '*  waters**  came  into  Rome  then.  A 
writer  of  the  age  of  Diocletian  makes  the  number  nineteeUf 
and  another  of  the  sixth  century  reduces  it  to  fourteen. 
The  Gothic  chieflain  Vitiges  broke  down  parts  of  them 
without  the  wails,  in  order  to  deprive  the  city  of  water  when 
he  besieged  it.  Of  the  fragments  yet  remaining,  "  some,** 
says  Mr.  Woods,  "  are  of  stone,  otners  of  brickwork,  but 
the  former  cannot  be  traced  for  any  continuance;  and  while 
two  or  three  are  sometimes  supported  on  one  range  of 
arches,  in  other  places  almost  every  one  seems  to  have  a 
range  to  itself.  It  is  curious  to  trace  these  repairs,  executed 
perhaps  fifteen  centuries  ago ;  the  execution  of  the  brick- 
work, in  most  instances,  or,  perhaps,  in  all,  shows  them  to 
be  decidedly  prior  to  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  the  prin- 
cipal restorations,  in  all  probability,  took  place  when  the 
upper  water-courses  were  added.  They  generally  consist 
of  brick  arches,  built  within  the  ancient  stone  ones,  some- 
times resting  on  the  old  piers,  but  more  often  carried  down 
to  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  arch  has  been 
filled  up,  or  only  a  mere  doorway  left  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
times this  internal  work  has  been  wholly  or  partially  do* 
stroyed ;  and  sometimes  the  original  stone-work  has  aisa|>- 
peared  as  the  owner  of  the  ground  happened  to  want  bricka 
or  squared  stones.  In  one  place  the  ancient  piers  have 
been  entirely  buried  in  the  more  recent  brick-work;  but  the 
brick-work  has  been  broken,  and  the  original  stone-woriL 
taken  away,  presenting  a  very  singular,  and  at  first  sight, 
wholly  unaccountable,  appearance;  in  other  parts,  the 
whole  has  fallen  apparently  without  having  had  these  brick 
additions,  for  a  range  of  parallel  mounds  mark  the  situation 
of  the  prostrate  piers." 

Three  of  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  have  been 
repaired  and  restored  so  as  to  afiford  the  modern  city  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  These  are,  first,  the  Aqua 
Virgo,  which  was  formed  by  Agrippa,  (the  minister  of 
Augustus,)  and  which  entered  Rome  on  the  north,  at  the 
Porta  Pincxana^  after  a  course  of  twelve  miles,  subterraneous 
for  about  eleven,  and  on  arches  above  ground  for  the  re- 
maining one  mile ;  second,  the  Aqua  Alnetina,  called  also 
Sab'atina^  Augusta^  and  Trajana,  which  was  brought  by 
Augustus  from  the  Lake  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano)  on  the 
west  of  Rome,  and  which  entered  the  city  at  the  Porta 
Janiculen8i8,(xio\9  Porta  S.  Pancrazio)  after  a  course,  neariy 
all  subterraneous,  of  twenty-two  miles;  and  third,  the 
Aqua  Claudia^  which  was  begun  by  (Jaligula  and  finished 
by  Claudius,  being  brought  from  the  mountains  near 
Subiaco,  on  the  south-east  of  Rome,  and  entering  the  city 
at  the  Porta  Prenestina,  (now  P.  Maggiore,)  after  a  oourae 
of  forty-six  miles,  for  more  than  ten  of  which  it  was  raised 
upon  arches*. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  restored  by  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Fifth ;  it  now  supplies  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  and  is  called 
Aequo  Vergine,     The  Aqua  Alsietina  was  restored  by 

*  For  the  last  6)  miles  of  its  course  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct 
were  continuous,  and  supported  the  channel  of  the  Anio  Nwut^ 
besides  that  of  the  A(^ua  Claudia,  both  of  which  streams  come  from 
the  country  near  Subiaco.  The  Anio  Novus  had  a  course  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  ;  for  the  first  twelve  miles  it  was  carried  on  arches; 
it  then  went  under  ground,  and  emerging,  when  it  came  within  six 
miles  and  a  half  of  Home,  was  carried  to  the  city  on  the  same  range 
of  arches  as  supported  the  Aqua  Claudia,  but  in  a  channel  above 
that.    At  the  Porta  Maggiore  the  two  channels  of  this  aqueduct  way 
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Paul  the  Fifth  in  ]610»  and  is  now  ealled  Aeaua  Paola;  it 
supplies  the  fountains  of  St  Peter  s.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
was  partially  jestored  in  1687  by  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  from 
whose  conventual  name  of  Fra  Felice  (or  Brother  Felix)  it 
is  now  called  the  Acqua  Felice:  it  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Termini. 

Of  the  oldest  aqueduot  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Aqua 
Appia,  only  a  small  portion  close  to  the  city  was  raised 
upon  arches ;  and  of  Uiese  arches  no  remains  exist.  The 
Aqua  Martia  (which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  describ- 
ing the  '*  Seven  Halls  of  Vespasian,")  had  a  course  of 
sixty  miles,  for  the  last  seven  of  which  it  was  raised  upon 
arches;  and  of  these  arches  considerable  remains  exist 
Near  the  ^te  of  S.  Lorenzo  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
this  aqueduct  with  its  three  water-courses;  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  the  line  of  arches  may  be  traced 
for  nearly  two  miles.  **  Some,"  says  Forsyth,  "  have  pro- 
posed the  restitution  of  this  aqueduct:  'out  Rome,*  say 
the  Romans,  '  has  more  water  than  it  wants.* — '  Give  it 
then  to  the  Campagna.* — '  The  Campa^na  has  no  inhabit- 
ants to  drink  water.* — '  And  why  has  it  no  inhabitants  ? 
hut  for  want  of  good  water  as  well  as  good  air.*  ** 

Again,  he  asks,  *'Why  do  these  aqueducts  cross  the 
Campagna  in  courses  so  unnecessarily  uneven,  long,  and 
indirect  ?  Several  motives  have  been  alleged,  all  of  which 
may  have  influenced  the  ancients ;  but  their  chief  motive, 
in  my  opinion,  was  to  distribute  part  of  their  water  to  the 
Campagna  itself,  and  to  diffuse  it  there  like  the  veins  in  a 
vine-leaf.  Besides  this  general  circuit,  the  Romans  bent 
their  aqueducts,  into  frequent  angles  like  a  screen ;  not  so 
much  to  break  the  force  of  their  currents  as  to  give  stability 
to  the  arcades.** 

The  constant  use  of  aqueducts  by  the  Romans  has  heen 
cited  as  a  proof  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  principle  in 
hydrostatics,  that  water  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
source ;  and  their  patient  industry  has  been  ridiculed,  in 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  convey  upon  arches  of  brick  or 
stone,  what  might  have  been  brought  in  pipes  underground. 
"  How  far,**  says  Dr.  Burton,  "or  how  long,  the  Romans 
were  really  ignorant  of  this  principle,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say;  perhaps,  when  they  first  erected  arches  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  not  aware  that  the  labour  might  have 
oeen  saved ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  many  Roman 
aqueducts  were  constructed  in  this  manner  after  the  prin- 
ciple was  known.  The  Meta  Sudahs,  a  fragment  of  which 
still  exists  near  the  Coliseum,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fountain ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  water  which  supplied  it 
was  not  raised  by  mere  mechanical  means.  Pliny  mentions 
one  hundred  and  five  fountains  (salientes)  in  Rome ;  and, 
•from  the  Latin  term  for  a  fountain,  it  appears  certain  that 
•they  resembled  those  of  modern  times,  and  that  the  water 
was  thrown  up  merely  by  its  own  pressure.  But  another 
passage  of  Pliny  is  more  decisive,  and  ought  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  as  to  the  science  of  his  days;  he  says,  'The 
water,  which  is  wanted  to  rise  to  anv  height,  should  come 
out  of  lead.  It  rises  to  the  heignt  of  its  source.*  In 
another  place  he  observes,  *  the  ancients  carried  their 
streams  in  a  lower  course,  either  because  they  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  exact  principle  of  keeping  a  level,  or 
because  they  purposely  sunk  them  underground,  that  they 
might  not  easily  be  interrupted  by  the  enemy.*  ** 

Althouffh  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  hydroetatical  principle 
was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  still  it  is  doubted 
whether  they  so  far  understood  it  as  to  believe  aqueducts 
unnecessary,  and,  consequently,  whether  they  constructed 
their  aqueducts  rather  from  reasons  of  policy  than  from 
ignorance. 

The  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  discharged  their  streams 
into  reservoirs,  called  castella^  from  which  the  water  was 
distributed  throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  city  in 
leaden  pipes.  The  remains  of  some  of  these  castella,  or 
at  least  ruins  which  the  antiquaries  take  to  be  such,  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

THE  FOBVH  OF  TRAJAN. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  is  often  spoken  of  as  having  been 
the  most  wonderfiil  of  all  the  wonders  of  Ancient  Rome. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  architect  Apollodorous, 
of  whom  Mr.  Woods  says,  that  •*  every  morsel  which  we  see 
of  his  works,  makes  us  regret  that  we  do  not  see  more  of 
them.**  It  occupied  the  space  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  Hills ;  and  within  its  circuit  were  a  palace,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library,  triumphal  arch,  porticoes,  &c.,  many 
of  which  were  ornamented  with  equestrian  statues  and 
military  ensigns  gilt — some  pf  them  spoils  of  the  Pacian 


wars.  Its  prinoipal  ornament  was  the  magnificent  pillai 
or  column  which  still  remains  erect  and  nearly  perfect ;  bet 
anoUier  very  famous  one  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Tiajsn 
in  gilt  bronze.  Its  whole  length  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  1150  feet,  and  its  general  width  470  feet.  Alooc 
the  sides  were  rows  of  columns ;  at  one  extremity  stood 
the  temple  of  Trajan,  and  on  the  opposite  one,  a  triumphal 
arch.  About  the  centre  stood  the  large  and  aplendid 
**  Ulpian  Basilioa.**  The  whole  of  its  area— even  that  part 
exposed  to  the  open  aii^-was  paved  with  marUe. 

This  Fomm  served,  amongst  other  purposes*  to  use  tiw 
language  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  eood  and  great— or  of  such  as  m  the  declining  ages 
could  pretend  to  that  distinction.  We  know  that  Maraii 
Aurehus  erected  statues  in  this  Forum  to  all  thoae  who  M. 
in  the  German  war,  and  that  Alexander  Sevenis  tians- 
ferred  thither  those  of  other  celebrated  peraonages  from 
other  sites.  "  The  same  place  was  devoted  to  the  laboon 
of  artists  and  literary  heroes ;  here  the  poets  and  otben 
recited  their  compositions,  perhaps  in  the  Ulpian  librtiy; 
and  here  their  images  were  allowed  a  place  amongst  con- 
Guerors  and  monarchs.  The  sight  of  this  Foram  would 
mmish  a  singular  supplement  to  ancient  history,  and  lescoe 
firom  oblivion  many  who  were  as  much  the  delight  sod 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  as  Cioero  and  virgil." 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Constans  entered  Rome,  a.d.  356,  **  and  came  to  the  Fonim 
of  Trajan,  a  structure  which  I  conceive  to  be  unique  in  the 
world,  and  deserving  the  admiration  even  of  celestial  beings, 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  casting  his  thoughts  over 
its  gigantic  edifices  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  or 
for  any  mortals  to  imitate.  Giving  up.  therefore,  all  hopes 
of  attempting  anything  similar,  he  said  that  the  only  thing 
which  he  would  or  could  imitate,  was  the  horse  on  which 
the  emperor  sat  Upon  which  Hormisdas,  of  the  roysl 
family  of  Persia,  who  was  near  him,  said, '  First  order  & 
stable  to  be  built  similar  to  this  if  you  have  the  means: 
may  the  horse  which  you  purpose  forming,  be  as  successful 
as  that  whioh  we  are  looking  at*  **  At  what  period  the 
destruction  of  this  beautiftil  Forum  took  place,  we  are  not 
informed ;  this,  however,  we  learn,  that  it  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  either  Alario  or  Genserio ;  for  Cassiodorus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  500,  says,  when  speaking  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  that  ^  The  Fomm 
of  Tngan  is  a  perfect  miracle,  if  we  inspect  it  even  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.**  Pausanias  mentions  among  its 
richest  ornaments  two  statues,  one  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithyma,in  ivory,  and  another  of  Augustus,  executed  in 
natural  electrum^  a  substance  apparently  of  a  metallic 
nature,  found,  although  rarely,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

At  an  earlv  period,  however,  in  Uie  destruction  of  Rome, 
the  Forum  of  Trajan— the  noblest  structure  as  it  is  called 
in  the  ancient  city — ^had  partaken  of  the  general  desolation; 
and  "  we  may  fairly  pronounce  that  long  previously  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  base  of  the  .Quirinal  had  besun  to 
assume  its  ancient  form,  ere  it  had  been  cleared  by  the 
subjects  of  Trajan.*'  In  1480,  this  Forum  was  completely 
choked  up  hy200  houses,  three  towers,  and  three  churches. 

Paul  the  Third  opened  the  base  of  the  column,  and  in 
the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  an  arch  was  dug  from  under 
ground,  perhaps  in  the  pontificate  of  the  same  pope,  and 
the  flooring  of  the  Forum  was  discovered,  but  immediately 
shut  up  again.  '*  The  late  excavation  enables  us  at  last  to 
tread  the  floor  of  ancient  Rome.  The  repladng  the  frag- 
ments of  the  columns  on  their  bases,  and  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  other  marbles,  hat  created  an  effect 
little  inferior  to  the  wonders  of  PompeiL*  The  stranger 
must  be  much  struck  with  the  massive  €hre4  dimensions 
of  the  fragments  when  compared  with  the  space  in  which 
so  many  buildings  were  raised.  Here  we  have  a  Forum 
with  its  porticoes,  and  statues,  and  tribunals ;  a  basilica 
with  a  double  internal  portico  on  every  side ;  a  quadran* 
gular  court  or  atrium  also  adorned  with  enormous  columns ; 
two  libraries,  a  triumphal  arch,  the  great  column,  and  the 
portion  of  a  temple,  crowded  into  a  space  not  so  oonaidera- 
ble  as  one  of  our  smallest  London  squares,** 

The  site  of  the  Forum  of  Trsjan  is  fortunately  identified 
by  the  magnificent  pillar  still  erect;  and  recent  excavations 
have  led  to  some  interesting  discoveries.  *'  Marble  pave- 
ment in  its  original  situation*  steps,  foundations  of  walls, 
nuinerous  fragments  of  granite  columns,  and  four  of  the 
Corinthian  bases  belonging  to  them,  remain  in  their  places ; 
and  these,  with  the  help  of  several  pieoes  of  travertine  also 
unmoved,  and  evidently  intended  to  receive  similar  bases 
have  enabled  the  directors  to  put  the  fragments  in  proper 
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aitaatiMii.  VfYM  ii  principitll;  Mi  open  u  the  Builieei ; 
ftnd  for  this,  it  wu  neceiiai^  to  dettroy  several  houses  and 
two  convents.  The  width  of  the  part  now  exposed,  Is 
believed  to  be  about  half  the  length  of  the  Basilica.  Of 
the  libraries,  antiquaries  have  thought  that  Ihey  distin- 
euiabed  toroe  vestiges  near  the  column ;  but  very  little  of 
tliB  tituation  has  been  examined,  and  nothing  of  that  of 
tbe  Temple  of  Trajan,  erected  afterwards  by  Hadrian. 
Tba  remains  of  some  piers  were  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  column,  and  indications  of  their  having  been  altered 
and  partly  removed,  in  order,  as  is  imagined,  to  make  room 
fi>r  the  access  to  this  temple.  Two  ohurches  and  a  palace 
are  in  the  way  of  any  further  researches  in  the  direction  in 
hicb,  if  anywhere,  tbe  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Traji 


order  to  display  the  whole  design,  and  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  preserving  it  afler  it  is  exposed,  deprives  one  of 
all  hope  of  seeing  it  executed.  The  column  still  remains 
a  noble  monument  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect 
Apoltodorus." 

THB  PILLAR  OB  COLUHM  OF  TKAJAN. 
Tbajan's  pillar  is  the  only  struclura  in  bis  Forum  which 
has  survived  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.    It  was 
erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IIS,  by  the  sennle  and 

nlo  of  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Trajan 
is  two  Dacian  campaigns.  The  llrst  uf  these  was  un 
dertaken  in  the  year  101,  and  lasted  three  years ;  ila  result 
iras  honourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  the  fierce  Dacians 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  second  was  under- 
tttken  in  105,  and  concluded  in  the  next  year;  in  this,  the 
Dacian  king  having  destroyed  himself  to  avoid  capture  or 
defeat,  his  dominions  were  subdued  by  Trajan  and  annexed 
to  tbe  empire.  Tbe  column  was  erected  during  Trajan's 
absence  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parlbians  and  Arme- 
nians; and  although  it  may  have  been  begun  before  his 
departure,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  saw  it  BnJshed,  as  he 
died  at  Seleucia  in  117,  without  returning  to  Rome.  His 
ashes  were  brought  home  and  placed  in  a  golden  ball  at  tbe 
top  of  tbe  pillar,  "  which  was  a  singular  honour,"  says  Dr. 
Burton,  "  on  acoount  of  the  custom  which  prohibited  any 
burials  within  the  walls."  Some  accounts  place  this 
golden  ball  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  at  the  top  of  the 
pilar,  and  others  deposit  it  at  the  bottnm ;  the  testimony  of 
a  coin  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  ball  itself  is  said  to 
be  still  preserved,  and  to  be  that  which  is  seen  on  the  mile- 
stone upon  the  balustrade  of  the  modern  Capitol. 

The  neight  of  this  pillar,  including  the  statue  whi'nh 
formerly  surmounted  it,  is  reckoned  by  ancient  writers  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  As  it  at  present  stands  without 
the  statue,  its  height  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
modem  Roman,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  English 
feet.  When  this  colossal  statue  was  thrown  down  is  not 
known.  The  feet  were  standing  in  the  time  of  Pope 
SiAtu*  tbe  Fifth,  and  the  head  was  found  in  the  rubbish  at 
the  ttase.  The  statue  of  St.  Peter  now  on  the  summit  is 
eleven  feet  high,  and  of  gilt  bronse;  it  was  put  up  by 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  in  1587. 

The  whole  pillar  i»  formed  of  thirty-three  large  blocks  of 
marble,  of  which  eight  are  used  in  the  base,  twenty-three 
in  tbe  shaft,  one  in  the  capital,  and  one  above  it.  The 
diameter  of  the  shaft  is  eleven  feet  two  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  ten  feet  at  tbe  top.  Tbe  base  is  souare,  and 
measures  twenty  feet  on  each  side ;  it  is  covered  with  tro- 
phies, and  at  each  corner  js  an  eagle  holding  in  his  talons 
a  wreath  of  oak,  which  extends  from  tbe  one  to  the  other 
■11  round.  Inside  tbe  pillar  is  a  spiral  staircase  cut  out  of 
the  marble  blocks,  and  leading  to  tbe  anminit  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  steps ;  the  light  is  admitted  by  forty- 
three  apertures.  On  the  base  is  an  inscription,  which  is 
perfect  except  in  one  small  portion,  where  the  letters  have 
been  defaced  by  buildings  erected  against  the  pillar  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  as  usual,  tbe  antiquaries  have  eagerly 
laid  bold  of  the  opportunity  to  kindle  a  formidable  dispu- 
tation concerning  the  missing  letters.  The  doubtful  part 
of  the  inscription  is  certainly  an  important  one,  for  it  is 
that  which  states  tbe  object  of  erecting  the  column;  but 
all  the  various  readings  proposed  lead  to  the  same  interpret 
talion  in  the  end.  The  tenour  of  the  inncription  is  this,— 
that  th«  senate  and  people  of  Rome  erected  the  column  to 
Trajan,  &c,  "  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  of  hov  much  of 
its  height  the  mount  and  the  place  had  been  deprived  by 
Bueh  giWLt  Uboun." 


Considerable  discuuion  bu  uimh  o»iie«Riingtli«  mean- 
ing of  tliis  declaration,  or  rather  the  inference  to  bo  drawn 
from  it.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  Cepitoline  and 
Quirinal  Hills  were  originally  united,  or  one  and  the  aamo 
hill,  and  that  to  form  his  Forum,  Tr^an  cut  them  asunder, 
and  cleared  out  a  sufficient  space  between  them. 

"  It  has  bean  thought  by  some,"  says  the  Italian  geol<>< 
gist  Brocchi,  "  that,  befbra  the  reign  of  Trajan,  tbe  Qui- 
rinal was  always  connected  with  the  Capitoline  Hill  j  and, 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  they  adduce  the  Inscription 
which  may  be  read  on  the  pedestal  of  the  great  column, 
erected  between  these  two  hills  in  honour  of  that  emperor. 
Those  who  hold  this  opinion,  consider  that  the  inscription 
indicates  the  depth  of  the  cutting  made,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  one  hill  from  tbe  other,  as  corresponding  to  the 
height  of  the  monument  itself.  We  leave  it  to  archsolo- 
gista  to  interpret  this  mutilated  inscription  at  their  plea- 
sure, but  in  whatever  manner  it  may  please  them  to  do  so, 
it  can  never  be  concluded  that  the  capitol  was  once  con- 
nected with  the  Quirinal.  These  two  bills  were  entirely 
distinct  .from  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  and  the  fact  is  so 
obvious,  that  long  arguments  are  not  needed  To-  its  demon- 
stration.' 


Tbe  opinion  which  Brocchi  entertains,  and  which  it  now 
generally  entertained,  is  this, — that  Trajan  enlarged  the 
valley,  which  had  always  existed  between  the  twohills,  so  as 
to  render  the  araa  of  his  Forum  level  and  mora  spacious, 
and  that  this  operation  consisted  essentially  in  lessening 
the  steep  inclination  of  the  Quirinal,  by  removing  the  earth 
for  a  distance  as  high  up  as  corresponded  with  the  capital 
of  the  column,  thus  obtaining  a  gentle  slope  which  con-  - 
ducted  from  the  mount  to  his  Forum.  Dr,  Burton  remarks, 
"  that,  whatever  the  true  reading  of  the  inscription  may  be, 
enough  remains  to  prove  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  as 
much  soil  was  cut  away  to  form  this  Forum  as  equalled  the 
height  of  the  pillar.  It  does  not,  hoivever.  follow,  that 
the  Quirinal  Hill  ever  extended  to  the  site  of  the  column ; 
the  work  which  Trajan  undertook  may  have  been  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  Forum.'' 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  most  curious  and  the  moit 
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remarkable  part  of  this  column,  namely,  the  bas-reliefa 
which  cover  the  shaft,  running  round  it  in  a  spiral  band, 
which  makes  twenty-two  revolutions  in  passing  from  the 
base  to  the  capital.  The  subjects  of  these  bas-reliefs  are  the 
victories  of  Trajan  in  his  Dacian  campaigns.  The  whole 
number  of  figures  sculptured  is  about  2300 ;  the  figure  of 
•trajan  himself  is  repeated  more  than  fifty  times.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  column  the  human  figures  are  about  two 
feet  in  height ;  as  they  ascend,  and  thus  become  further 
removed  from  the  eye,  their  size  is  increased,  till  at  the  top 
of  the  column  they  have  nearly  double  the  height  that  they 
have  below.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  height  or  width  of 
each  bend  of  the  spiral  increases  similarly.  These  bas- 
reliefs  are  executed  with  great  delicacy  and  spirit,  but  they 
possess  for  us  a  high  value  of  a  different  kind. 

"  The  lloman  dress  and  manners,"  says  Dr.  Burton, 
"  may  receive  considerable  light  from  these  bas-reliefs. 
We  find  the  soldiers  constantly  carrying  their  swords  on 
the  right  side.  On  a  march  they  are  generally  bare- 
headed ;  some  have  no  helmets  at  all ;  otners  wecU:  them 
suspended  to  their  right  shoulder ;  each  of  them  carry  a 
stick  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  their  provisions.  We  may  observe 
n  wallet,  a  vessel  for  wine,  a  machine  for  dressing  meat, 
&c.  We  know,  from  other  accounts,  that  they  sometimes 
carried  sixty  pounds,  and  food  for  seventeen  days;  they  never 
carried  less  than  enough  for  three  days.  Their  shields  are 
oblong,  with  different  devices  upon  them.  Their  standards 
are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  a  hand  within  a  wreath  of 
laflrel,  which  was  considered  a  sign  of  concord.  Pictures 
also  were  used,  which  were  portraits  of  gods  or  heroes. 
The  soldiers  wear  upon  their  legs  a  kind  of  tight  pantaloon, 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  liot  buttoned.  The 
Dacians  have  loose  pantaloons,  reaching  to  the  ancle,  and 
shoes;  they  also  carry  cur%'ed  swords.  The  Sarmatian 
cavalry,  allies  of  Decebalus,  [the  Dacian  King,]  wear  plate- 
armour,  covering  the  men  and  horses.  These  were  called 
Cataphracti,  or  Clibanarii ;  and  the  words  of  Ammianus 
exactly  answer  the  representation  on  the  column.  '  Their 
armour  was  a  covering  of  thin  circular  plates,  which  were 
adapted  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  drawn  over  all 
their  limbs,  so  that  in  whatever  direction  they  wished  to 
move,  their  clothing  allowed  them  free  play  by  the  close 
fitting  of  its  joints.* 

*'  Some  Roman  soldiers  have  also  plate-armour,  but  they 
ate  krchers.  Tlie  hoirses  have  saddles,  or  rather  cloths, 
which  are  fastened  by  cords  round  the  breast  and  under  the 
Uil.  The  Daciah  horses  are  without  this  covering ;  and  the 
Germans,  or  bome  other  allies,  have  neither  saddles  nor 
bHdl'es  to  their  horses.  We  might  observe  several  other 
particulars,  such  as  a  bridge  of  boats  over  a  river,  and  that 
the  boats  everywhere  are  without  a  rudder,  but  are  guided 
^  {Lh  oar  fieistened  with  a  thong  on  one  side  of  the  stem. 
Wd  wall  of  the  camp  has  battlements,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Dacians  are  stuck  upoii  it.  The  Dacian.  women  are 
repi^esented  burhing  the  Koman  prisoners.  We  mav  also 
see  the  tesludo,  formed  by  soldiers  putting  their  shields 
together  in  a  compact  mass  over  their  backs;  also,  the 
sacrifice  called  snovetaurilia.  Victory  is  represented  as 
writing  with  a  pen  upoh  a  shield." 

•*  I'rajan'a  column,"  says  Forsyth,  **  considered  as  a  long 
historical  record,  to  be  read  round  and  round  a  long  convex 
BUrfkce,  made  perspective  impossible.  Every  perspective 
l^a^  bnia  fixed  point  Of  view,  but  here  are  ten  thousand. 
The  eye,  like  the  relievos  of  the  column,  must  describe  a 
spiral  round  them,  widening  over  the  whole  piazza;  hence, 
to  be  legible,  the  figures  must  be  lengthened  as  they  rise. 
This  license  is  necessary  here,  but  in  architecture  it  may  be 
contested  against  Vitruvius  himself." 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the  column,  as  a  whole,  we 
quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  Letters  of  an 
Jirchitect. 

**  It  may  be  said  .that  one  column  of  this  sort  is  very 
much  like  another,  and  that  there  is  very  little  room  for 
the  merit  of  the  architect;  but  if  you  were  to  go  two 
or  three  times  to  the  column  of  Antoninus,  and  return 
to  that  of  Trajan,  you  would  feel  the  great  superiority 
of  the  latter,  though  it  might  puzzle  you  not  a  little  to 
find  out  in  what  that  superiority  consisted.  This  magni- 
ficent column  must  always  have  been  conspicuous  as  it  is 
now,  rising  above  the  Basilica  and  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Forum ;  but  the  pedestal  could  hardly  be  seen,  except  from 
the  confined  little  court  in  which  it  stood.  Thift  apparent 
4i8proportion  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  effect  in  architecture. 
You  show  large  and  lofty  edifices  from  large  spaces  it  is 


true,  but  then  you  should  also  endeavour  sometimes  to  bnn|^ 
great  things  into  contrast  with  little  spaces.  Nothing  luxr 
presses  the  idea  of  size  more  strongly ;  and  when  again 
you  see  the  edifice  from  a  larger  space,  perhaps  over  the 
tops  of  smaller  buildings,  the  imagination  carried  on  thib 
idea  of  size  to  all  its  accompaniments." 

TH£  iiOLB  OF  HADRIAN,   OB  CABTLB  OF  ST.   ANQELO. 

Turn  to  i^e  Mole  which  Hadrian  reared  on  high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  £si[pt's  piles, 
ColosBal  copyist  of  deformity. 

Thb  Holes  ffadridnif  or  Mole  of  Badrian,  was  erected  by 
the  emperor  whose  name  it  bore,  to  serve  for  his  mauso- 
leum; ne  is  thought  to  have  raised  it  in  imitation  of 
Augustus,  whose  mausoleum  stood  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  opposite,  or  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  has  not  yet 
altogether  disappeared,  although  its  oonfused  remains  are 
surrounded  and  hidden. by  modern  buildings.  Like  its 
prototype,  the  Mole  of  Badrian  was  circular ;  it  consisted 
of  three  stories,  each  considerably  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  one  below  it,  and  the  whole  resting  on  a  square  base- 
ment. It  is  supposed  that  the  first  and  second  stories  were 
adorned  with  columns  and  statues  around  their  circumfe- 
rence, and  that  the  third  was  crowned  by  a  cupola,  and  a 
statue  of  Hadrian.  Procopius,  a  writ^  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury thus  describes  it : 

*'  The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  stands  without  the 
Porta  Aurelia,  at  about  a  stone*s  throw  fh>m  the  walla,  and 
is  undoubtedly  well  worth  seeing ;  for  it  is  built  of  Parian 
marble,  the  square  stones  (of  which  the  basement  is  built,) 
are  joined  alternately  to  each  other,  Without  the  admixture 
of  any  cement,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  sides,  of  equal 
dimensions ;  each  is  of  snch  a  length,  that  a  stone  thrown 
from  one  angle  would  but  just  reach  the  other.  In  height 
it  surpasses  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  dre  also  iitatues 
on  it  of  tben  and  horses,  finished  with  wonderful  skill  out 
of  Parian  marble.  The  inhabitants,  a  long  tiine  ago, 
observing  it  stand  like  a  tower  overlooking  the  city,  carried 
out  two  arms  from  the  walls  to  the  tomb,  and,  by  building 
them  into  it,  so  united  it,  that  henceforward  it  became  part 
of  the  walls,  for  it  has  a  verv  lofty  appearance  lik^  a  tower, 
and  overhangs  the  gate  in  that  quarter." 

Of  this  magnificent  mausoleum,  the  baseraetit  abd  the 
first  circular  story,  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  en- 
cumbered with  an  irregular  mass  of  modem  buildings, 
still  remain.  The  spectator  should  always  beak*  in  liiind, 
that,  with  these  exceptions,  he  sees  nothing  in  the  present 
structure  which  dates  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  that  even  the  circular  mass  itself  has, 
since  that  period,  been  much  changed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder-magazine  in  1497,  and  the  final  reparation 
which  it  then  underwent  This  enormous  tower  is  impo- 
siiiff  from  its  size,  the  circumference  being  576  feet 

During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  \he  Goths  under  Yitiges, 
in  537,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
fortress,  and  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred  the  destnictioh 
of  the  statues  which  formerly  adorned  it ;  the  besieged 
threw  them  down  upon  their  assailants.  When  Uie  scheme 
of  dragging  the  Tiber  for  antiquities  was  carried  Into  exe- 
cution in  1819,  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  some  of 
these  statues  would  be  found,  bnt  these  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed. The  sanguine  supporters  of  the  scheme  seem 
to  have  fbrgotten,  as  Dr.  Burton  remarks,  that  tbarble 
statues,  probably  of  colossal  size,  could  not  easily  be  tised 
as  weapons  of  offence,  unless  they  were  first  btbkefci  in 
pieces.  Indeed  Procopius  says  distinctly  that  they  were 
so : — "  having  broken  the  statues,'*  he  tells  us,  **  which 
were  of  marble,  and  of  great  size,  they  threw  down  large 
stones  made  out  of  their  ihigments  on  the  heads  of  the 
enemy.**  Two  statues  were,  however,  found  in  the  ditch 
of  the  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  whether  they  belonged  to  the  collection  Which  otna- 
mented  the  mausoleum  is  unknown. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mausoleum  ItiLQ  beeta  used  as  a 
place  of  defence  before  the  attack  of  Yitiges,  perhaps 
during  Alaric*s  invasion.  It  afterwards  fell  ibto  the  hands 
of  Totila,  and  the  garrison  which  held  it  after  hiii  death, 
rendered  it  a  very  strong  fortress,  surtoutlding  it  with 
walls,  which  they  connected  with  those  of  the  city.  It  was 
surrendered  by  the  GOths  in  553,  during  Justinian*8  reign, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Exarchate  it  was  held  for  the 
Greek  emperor's.  Luitprand,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  eentury, 
thus  describes  its  appearance  in  his  time  t 

**  In  the  entrance  to  the  dty  of  Rome  there  is  a  fortifi* 
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Ltion  of  attonishing  workmanship  and  astonishing  strength ; 
in  front  of  the  gate  is  a  bridge  of  great  consequence  over 
the  Tiber*  which  is  the  first  in  going  in  or  out  of  Rome ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  {mssing,  except  over  this 
bridge,  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  leave  of  those 
who  guard  the  fortress.  The  fortress  itself  is  of  so  great  a 
height,  that  a  church,  which  is  built  at  the  top  of  it,  in 
honour  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  chief  of  the  heavenly 
host,  is  called  the  Church  of  St.  Angelo  in  the  Heavens/* 
There  is  still  a  figure  of  an  angel  upon  the  top;  but  a 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
which  had  existed,  but  did  not  exist  in  his  days. 

In  the  severe  contests,  of  which  Rome  was  continually 
the  theatre,  between  the  popes,  the  anti popes,  the  barons, 
and  the  people,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  figures  conspicuously. 
The  first  pope  who  obtained  possession  of  it  was  John  the 
Twelfth,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Succeeding  popes  and  antipopes  at  times 
held  It  securely,  and  at  times  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
turbulent  barons  and  citizens.  Its  importance,  as  an 
engine  for  overawing  a  rebellious  people,  did  not  escape  the 
discernment  of  the  pontiffs ;  neither  did  it  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  people  themselves,  who  deliberately  declared 
by  a  public  decree,  that  when  they  should  obtain  possession 
of  it,  they  would  uproot  it  from  its  very  foundations.  In 
1378  this  decree  was  near  being  carried  into  effect;  the 
partisans  of  pope  Urban  the  Sixth,  having  taken  it  from 
those  ol  the  Antipope  Clement,  in  spite  of  the  garrison 
which  the  French  cardinals,  who  opposed  Urban*s  election, 
had  placed  there,  proceeded  as  far  as  they  could  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  contrived  to  disfigure  the  structure 
and  reduce  it  to  its  present  shapeless  mass.  They  stripped 
ofT  the  marbles,  and  destroyed  the  form  of  the  square  base- 
inent,  and  were  only  stopped  from  further  mischief  by  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  building. 

The  fortress  remained  dismantled  till  1392,  when  the  two 
Romani  said  to  Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth,  "  If  you  wish 
to  maintain  the  dominion  of  Rome,  fortifv  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.*'  He  followed  their  advice,  and  the  event  is  thus 
significantly  recorded  by  a  great  Roman  antiquary.  *'  Pope 
Boniface  the  Ninth  first  fortified  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs."  The 
people  foresaw  and  felt  the  fatal  consequences.  They  peti- 
tioned Innocent  the  Seventh,  th^  successor  of  Boniface,  to 
restore  to  them  "  their  liberty,  the  capitol,  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  and  the  Mole  of  fladrian.**  They  even  seized,  for 
a  moment,  the  first  three ;  in  an  attack  on  the  mole  they 
were  repuUed  by  the  pontifical  troops,  and  completely 
routed  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  in  the  Vatican.  The  popes 
had  now  no  longer  to  fight  for  this  fortress  with  the  people, 
for  the  future  they  only  fought  for  it  with  one  another. 

The  castle  underwent  many  alterations  and  additions  at 
the  hands  of  succeeding  pontiffs.  Alexander  the  Sixth 
constructed  the  brickwork  on  the  summit,  andnilso  the 
bastion ;  to  him  likewise  is  to  be  attributed  the  secret  com- 
munication with  the  Vatican.  His  additions  to  the  works 
enabled  the  castle  to  withstand  the  siege  of  the  Imperialists 
pnder  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  it  was  at  last  surrendered, 
not  taken  by  assault.  Paul  the  Third' and  Paul  the  Fourth 
also  did  much  towards  ornamenting  and  strengthening  it ; 
but  the  great  engineef  was  Urban  the  Eighth,  who  occu- 
pied the  pontifical  throne  from  1623  to  1644;  he  added  a 
mound,  a  ditch,  a  bastion,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
thereby  making  it  appear,  as  a  Roman  antiquary  quaintly 
observes,  that  **  bis  bees  (the  arms  of  his  family,  the 
Barberini,)  not  only  gave  honey,  but  had  stings  for  the 

tghtr  • 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  this  castle, 
is  the  silsge  of  it  by  the  Imperialists  in  1527,  when  they 
#ere  led  *^v  Charles  de  Bourbon,  (commonly  called  the 
Constahje'qe  Bourbon,  as  he  was  Constable  of  France,)  on 
bis  celebrated  expedition  for  the  plunder  of  Rome.  He 
arrived  Oefore  the  walls  of  that  city  on  the  5th  of  }Hdy ; 
ind  oh  the*  following  morning  at  daybreak  commenced 
the  assaults '  £[•  was  himself  the  first  to  iho^nt  the  walH, 
and  he^'was  v\io  the  ffr^t  who  fell ;  Betlveriuto  Cel)ini, 
the  seuliiW,  tet]ii' ui,in  his  am^usingmeraoirs.thai  itii^as 

he  who  im  ttke  'tiitt^V  ^H*  H'^^'^^  '^^  of  coursea'^reat 
uncertainty  upon  lH^fe  ^ini'' Th^iitv  w'dii  cftptiired  and 
exposed  to  ravages^ '^teatel^  perhaps,'  ffian  ft  lidd  eve^  snf^ 
feied  in  its  decline,  from  the'bar^afiah'Pbtb's  and  Vandals 
as  we  style  them.  Pope  Clement  th^'Seveiich  "with^i^w  to 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  sustained  a  siege  in 
company  with  thirteen  cardinals. 
Paring  the  siege  Benvenuto  Cellini  directed  the  artillery 


of  the  castle,  and  according  to  his  own  account,  made  gad 
havoc  among  the  Imperialists.    Indeed,  he  tells  us  plainly, 
that  but  for  him  the  castle  would  have  been  taken  when 
the  city  fell.    After  killing  the  Constable,  he  and  a  com- 
panion contrived   to  make  their  way  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle :  "  When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  above  mentioned," 
he  says,  "  part  of  the  enemy  had  already  entered  Rome, 
and  we  had  them  at  our  heels.    The  castellan  having 
thought  proper  to  let  down  the  portcullis,  there  was  just 
room  enough  made  for  us  four  to  enter.     No  sooner  had  we 
entered  than  the  Captain  Pallone  de  Medici  pressed  me 
into  the  service  because  1  belonged  to  the  Pope's  household, 
and  forced  me  to  leave  Alessandro  very  much  against  my 
will.    At  this  very  juncture  Pope  Clement  had  entered  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  long  gallery  from  St.  Peter  s, 
for  he  did  not  choose  to  quit  the  Vatican  sooner,  never  once 
dreaming  that  the  enemy  would  storm  the  city.    As  soon 
as  I  found  myself  within  the  castle  walls  I  went  up  to 
some  pieces  of  artillery  which  a  bombardier  named  iGriuliano, 
a  Florentine,  had  under    his  direction.      This  Giuliano 
standing  upon  one  of   the  battlements,  saw  his  house 
pillaged,  and  his  wife  and  children  cruelly  used:  fearing 
to  shoot  any  of  his  friends,  he  did  not  venture  to  fire  the  guns, 
but  throwing  the  match  upon  the  ground  made  a  piteous 
lamentation,  tearing  his  hair,  and  uttering  the  most  doleful 
cries.    His  example  was  followed  by  several  other  gunners, 
which  vexed  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  took  one  of  the 
matehes,  and  getting  some  people  to  assist  me  who  had  not 
the  same  passions  to  disturb  them,  I  directed  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  falcons  where  I  saw  occasion,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy.     If  I  had  not  taken 
this  step,  the  party  which  entered    Rome  that  morning, 
would  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  castle ;  and  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  have 
stormed  it,  as  they  would  have  met  with  no  obstruction 
from  the  artillery.    I  continued  to  fire  away,  which  made 
some  cardinals  and  gentlemen  bless  me  and  extol  my  acti- 
vity to  the  skies.    Emboldened  by  this  I  used  my  utmost 
exertions:  let  it  suffice  that  it  was  I  who  preserved  the 
castle  that  morning,  and  by  whose  means  the  other  bom- 
bardiers ^)egan  to  resume  their  duty ;  and  so  I  continued 
to  act  the  whole  day." 

Cellini  was  then  posted  by  the  Pope  s  desire  with  five 
great  ^uns  in  the  highest  part  of  the  castle ;  "  I  obeyed  his 
orders, '  he  says,  •*  with  alacrity,  and  had  better  success 
than  if  I  had  been  following  my  own  business.*'  Of  the 
marvellous  skill  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
this  new  station.  Cellini  has  left  us  an  accurate  account, 
embellished  in  his  characteristic  manner  with  various 
anecdotes  more  amusing,  as  Mr.  Koscoc,  (from  whose 
spirited  translation  of  the  Memoirs  we  have  quoted,)  says 
than  credible.  ' 

"  There  passed  not  a  day,"  he  says,  "  that  I  did  not  kill 
some  of  the  army  without  the  castle.  One'  day,  amongst 
others,  the  pope  happened  to  walk  upon  the  round  rampart, 
when  he  saw  in  the  public  walks  a  Spanish  colonel, 
whom  he  knew  by  certain  tokens;  and  understanding  that 
he  had  formerly  been  in  his  service,  said  something  con- 
cerning him,  all  the  while  observing  him  attentively.  I, 
who  was  above  the  battery,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  but  saw  a  man  who  was  employed  in  getting  the 
ramparts  repaired,  and  who  stood  with  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
dressed  in  rose  colour,  began  to  deliberate  how  I  should  lay 
him  fiat.  I  took  my  swivel,  which  was  almost  eaual  to  a 
demi-culverine,  turned  it  round,  and  charging  it  witn  a  good 
quantity  of  fine  and  coarse  powder  mixed,  aimed  it  at  him 
exactly ;  though  ho  was  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  anv  effort  of  art  should  make  such 
pieces  carry  so  far,  I  fired  off*  the  gun,  and  hit  the  man  in 
red  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had  arrogantly  placed  his 
sword  before  him  in  a  sort  of  Spanish  Iwtivado,  but  the 
ball  of  my  piece  hit  against  his  sword,  and  the  man  was 
seen  severed  in  two  pieces.  The  pope,  who  did  not  dream 
of  any  such  thing,  was  highly  delighted  and  surprised  at 
what  ho  saw,  as  well  because  he  thought  it  impossible  that 
suc^  a*  piece  could  carry  so  far,  as  by  reason  he  could  not 
Conceive  how  the  man  could  be  cut  into  two  pieces.  Upon 
this  he  sent  for  ihe,  and  made  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
affairl  I  told' him  the  art  I'had  used  to  fire  in  thatmanner; 
but  as  fdr  the  man  being  ^ split  into  two  ^iecetf,  neither  he 
nor  I  ^as  able  to  account  for  ii.  So  falling  upon  my 
knee^  I  entreated  his  holiness  to  absolve  me  from  the  guilt 
of  homicide,  as  likewise  from  other  crimes  which  I  had 
committed  in  that  castle  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
pope  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  crosa 
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over  IDC,  said  that  lie  blessed  me,  and  gave  me  absolution 
for  all  tlie  homicides  I  h»d  ever  committed,  or  ever  sbould 
commit,  in  the  service  or  the  apostolical  church.  Upon 
quitling  bim  1  again  went  up  to  the  battery,  and  continuing 
to  keep  a  constant  fire,  1  scarce  once  missed  all  the  time; 
my  drawing,  my  elegant  studies,  and  my  tute  for  music, 
all  vanished  before  this  butchering  business ;  and  if  I  were 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  the  exploits  I  performed 
in  this  infernal  employment,  I  should  astoniso  all  the 
vorld ;  but  I  pass  them  by  fbr  the  sake  of  brevity," 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  where  he  had 
performed  these  prodigies  of  gunnery.  He  contrived  upon 
this  occasion  to  employ  his  skill  in  effecting  an  escape,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  has  detailed  with  considerable 
minuteness  in  his  memoirs.  He  succeeded  in  descending 
from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  undetected  and  unhurt ; 
but  in  attempting  to  scale  one  of  the  outer  walls,  he  fell, 
and  became  insensible.  On  recovering  bis  senses,  be 
imagined  he  had  been  beheaded,  and  was  in  purgatory. 
Notwithstanding  the  injury  he  had  received,  he  contrived 
to  crawl  away ;  and  though  the  pontiff,  Paul  the  Third, 
had  himself,  in  his  youth,  made  his  escape  from  the  same 
oonBnement;  he  caused  Cellini  to  be  again  committed  to 
the  prison,  where  he  suffered  incredible  baidships,  and 
witnessed  still  more  incredible  visions. 

The  castle  of  St.  Angeto  received  the  appellation  which 
it  now  bears  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  crossing  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  as  he  went  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Romans  from  a  pestilence 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  beheld,  according  to  the  story, 
onlhesummitof  the  Moles  Hadriani,  the  figure  of  an  angel 
■heathing  a  sword.  In  commemoration  of  this  vision,  the 
brazen  statue  which  still  crowni  the  castle  waa  erected,  and 
the  building,  as  already  stated,  received  the  name  by  which 
it  has  since  ijeen  distinguished.  It  has  been  long  used  as  a 
public  prison,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  wretched 
criminals,  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys.    The 


upper  apartments,  which  present  little  worthy  of  notice,  u»  i 
used  as  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  slate  criminals.  Ii  'i 
the  principal  saloon  is  exhibited  a  bust  of  Hadriun ;  and  thii  I 
apartment  was  used  as  a  theatre  for  the  represent ation  of  , 
a  tragedy  during  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  summil 
of  the  castle  a  flue  view  is  presented  of  the  windings  ol  | 
the  Tiber;  except  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  to  tbt  | 
summit  to  enjoy  this  view,  the  interior  of  the  casilc  b  | 
scanrely  worth  a  \isit.  | 

As  a  fortress  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  now  alnwit 
worthless.  "  Since  the  modern  improvements  in  artilleiy,"  •■ 
eays  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  it  is  clear  that  a  castle,  com-  i 
manded  as  it  is  by  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  could  neret 
resist  a  cannonade.  It  waa  surrendered  during  the  Itte 
war  in  1B14,  after  an  idle  menace  from  the  Freuch  eiptaia 
that  the  angel  on  the  top  should  sheathe  bia  sword  beroK 
the  garrison  would  capitulate.' 

On  Easter  Monday  there  is  a  splendid  display  of  jtf 
works  fhim  the  castle  of  SL  Angelo.     Mr.  Galiffe  speiti      | 
of  it  in  high  terms.     "If  my  expectations,"  he  says, "win 
disappointed  in  the  illumination  [of  St.  Peter's],  the  fire- 
works far  surpassed  everything  that  I  had  ever  seen  «      ' 
imagined.     The  signal   for  their  commencement  is  gicen      ' 
by  a  cannon-shot,  a  little  after  ten,  whioh  is  instantly  fid- 
lowed  by  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  three  thouUDd      I 
sky-rockets,  expanding  in  their  flight  in  the  roimttfatbttf 
of  com.    I  had  seen  an  explosion  of  fifteen  thonsindat 
once  in  the  gardens  of  Peternoff;  but  they  did  not  praduN 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  effect  of  this  one-fi(Ui  of  their 
number,  thus    skilfully  managed,   and  shooting  upwsidi 
from  the  summit  of  the  grand  caatte  of  St.  Angelo.    A      j 
beautiful  cross-fire  of  all  sorts  of  fire-works  ensues,  and  the      I 
scene  tenoinates  with  another  flight  of  three  thouatnd  sky- 
rockets, similar  to  that  with  which  it  commenced.    Tlui 
certainly  is  the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  I  hsve 
ever  seen.    The  windows  facing  the  castle,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  are  in  great  request  on  thaw  occasiooii 
and  let  at  high  prices.  '^ 
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KILLARNEY.    No.  VI. 


The  Saomsa  op  the  Lowbr  Lakk — Thr  Town  of 
KillasAky — Thb  Caetle  and  Gap  of  Dunloh. 
Om  of  tbe  chief ,  Bonrcea  of  attraction  at  Killarney 
n  to  be  fettnil  in  the  very  varied  character  of  the 
tcauTj  apoD  the  borders  of  the  body  of  water  com- 
posing the  two  lower  lakes, — Turk  Lake  and  Lower 
Lake,  as  they  are  respectively  called.  Ita  sonthem 
and  western  shores  arc  hounded  by  the  lofty  tnoun- 
tains  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  which  comprise  among  tbem  the 
most  elevated  sammits  in  all  Ireland.  Very  different 
\*  the  Bcenery  on  the  other  sidea.  The  northern 
share  is  bounded  by  hills  of  moderate  height  sloping 
gradoaliy  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  port  also 
of  tbe  eastern  shore,  lying  contignons  to  the  nortbem, 
i>  bounded  by  similar  bills  j  u  is  likewise  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  contignona  to  tbe  mountains  of  the 
■outhem  shore.  But  throoghout  the  remaining  or 
middle  portion  of  the  eastern  side,  tbe  bills  recede 
con  siderably,  so  that  for  the  space  of  about  two  miles, 
a  low  and  level  tract  ralervenes  between  tbem  and 
the  lake,  instead  of  their  coming  down  dose  to  ita 
waters.  This  level  ground,  in  itself  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  the  shorn  ot  Killamer,  becomei  of 
Voi_  xn 


importance  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene,  from 
the  striking  contrast  it  offers  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  apparent  increase  it  gives  to  their  height. 

To  the  southward  this  flat  commences  where  the 
hills  adjoining  the  peninsula  of  Mucmss  terminate — 
that  is  to  say,  at  Castle  Lough  Bay,  as  that  great 
inlet  is  called  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Mncrnss 
peninsula,  and  forms  tbe  sonth-eastcm  comer  of  the 
Lower  Lake.  Near  tbe  bead  of  the  hay  formerly 
stood  the  old  fortress  of  Castle  Lough  on  an  Insulated 
rock  }  it  was  a  place  of  strength  at  least  for  its  size, 
but  was  so  completely  demolished  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary army  under  Ludlow,  (whoae  capture  of  Ross 
Castle  we  recorded  in  a  former  number*,)  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  discovered,  except  a  few  fragments 
of  walls  scarcely  discernible  from  the  rocks  on  which 
they  stand.  The  name  of  Castle  La^gh  is  at  present 
given  to  a  private  demesne: 

As  ^  as  the  river  Fletk,  which  enters  the  lake 
opposite  the  southern  end  of  Ross  Island,  the  flat 
foraiB  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  Cahemaoe,  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-wooded  place,  described  ns  interesting 
and   possessing   many  advantnges,,  notwithstanding 
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the  level  of  tbe  surface.  The  Flesk  is  crossed  by  ft 
bridgi  ov«r  l^hloh  f um  the  road  to  the  town  of  Kil* 
laraeyi  bofdtred  by  tfttl  llifie-frfi»i  From  the  river 
Fle^k  to  the  roaa  lending  horn  the  town  to  Rom 
Castle,  the  flat  is  occupied  by  small  fields,  bare  of 
trees,  and  mostly  divided  by  stone  fences,  and  on  thi 
opposite  sidd  beyond  the  road,  are  the  gardens  dsd 
pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the  mansion  of  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare. 

These  pleasure-grounds  are  not,  however,  wholly  on 
a  low  level  surface.  The  flat  ends  at  the  little  stream 
called  the  Deanagh,  which,  running  from  the  north 
and  passing  almost  close  to  the  town>  bends  suddenly 
off  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  lake.  Beyond,  or 
on  the  north  of  this  river,  the  ground  is  diversified 
with  gentle  knolls  covered  with  verdure,  and  adorned 
with  some  fine  trees,  beneath  which  there  are  walks 
commanding  very  charming  prospects  of  the  lake. 

Upon  the  low  flat  which  we  have  thus  described  as 
stretehtng  itUttnd  for  some  distance  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lower  Lake>  stands  the  town  of  KiUar*- 
ney>  about  a  mile  from  the  water.  It  is  comprised 
within  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Magunlhyi  in  the  county  of  Kerry^  and  in  the  provmce 
of  Munster  |  it  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Dubtitii  at 
a  distatioe  of  :<24  miles  |  its  distance  from  Cofk  is 
only  46  miles.  It  boasts  of  two  broad  streets,  called 
respeetively  the  Old  street  and  the  New  street,  besides 
■everai  smaller  ones^  more  deserving  of  the  appella- 
tion of  lanes.  The  public  buildings  are  not  worthy 
of  any  particular  notice.  Mr.  Wright  mentions  a 
public  reading-room,  to  which  strangers  are  politely 
invited  by  a  singular  annbuncement^  to  the  effect  that 
none  but  members  or  strangers  are  admitted.  The 
mansion  of  Lord  Kenmare»  with  its  park  and  grounds, 
o^  which  we  have  already  spoken,  adyotns  the  town, 
and  laaeraUy  attracts  some  of  the  attention  of  the 
visiter.  The  linen  manufacture  has  made  considerable 
piOgrsaa  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  proprietor 
of  uiA  towni  and  the  Inhabitants  derive  great  benefit 
hfun  the  vlsita  of  strangers  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn. 

The  first  ol^ect  (UvS  Mr.  BarroWi)  that  catches  the  eye 
of  tho  Btranffer  on  driving  into  the  town,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  idlers  lounging  at  every  eorner  of  the  streets. 
The  to^n  iUelf,  at  least  the  main  street,  is  pretty  enough,  but 
on  either  side  the  lanes  and  alleys  have  a  dirty  appearance, 
and  the  people  strolling  about  were  not  at  all  prepossessing. 
There  was  stirrins  enough,  however,  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
Kenmare  Arms  Hotel,  where  the  coach  stopped ;  here  I 
found  myself  instantly  surrounded,  jolted,  and  jostled  by  a 
set  of  hungry-looking  fellows,  who  all  at  once  began  to 
assail  me  with  open  mouths.  One  offered  himself  and  his 
boat,  the  best  in  all  Killarney, — another  his  pony  to  take 
me  to  the  gap,— a  third  slily  reeommended  the  other  two 
*  to  get  out  of  that,  for  shnr^  the  gintleman  knows  what  he 
likes  beet,*  and  then  oonfidentialTy  whispering  in  my  ear, 
•— '  Share,  your  honour*  mine's  the  best  pony  in  the  world 
to  carry  you  to  the  top  of  Mangerton/  Escaping  from  this 
troublesome  group  comes  a  fellow  directly  in  front,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  divers-si2ed  packets  of  Arbutus-seed,  which 
ne  assures, — *  there*s  niver  the  gintleman  comes  to  Kil- 
larney that  doesn't  buy  some  to  take  home  wid  him.*  Add 
to  all  these  some  dosen  or  two  beggars,  male  and  female, 
who  fill  up  the  outer  cirole,  and  the  whole  time  chime  in 
with  ihmt  pious  ejaculations,  blessing,  and  praying,  and 
preserving  his  honour  s  long  life,  and  his  honour  s  rather 
and  mother,  and  his  wife  and  children ;  and  these  again 
are  interrupted  by  a  heap  of  ragged  errand-boys,  offering 
to  go  to  the  post-office  for  his  honour's  letters,  or,  in  short, 
to  do  anything  in  the  worid  for  sixpence;  and,  lastly, 
eome  the  pressing  and  polite  invitations  of  the  waiters  of 
the  respective  inns,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  From  this  specimen  you  may  form  some  slight 
idea  of  the  hearty  and  welcome  reception  a  stranger  meets 
with  on  his  arrival  at  KiUamey. 

The  greatest  inconvenience^  however^  chargeable 


upon  Killarney,  as  Mr.  Wright  says,  is  the  distaace 
of  the  town  fron>  the  lake*  It  was  not  possible  to 
have  fixed,  in  all  the  tteighbottrbood,  nppn  a  wone 
situation  for  the  site  of  a  village ;  the  backs  of  the 
houses  are  turned  towards  the  lake,  the  view  of  which 
is  totally  excluded  by  Lord  Kenmare's  woods,  and 
but  for  the  supply  yielded  by  a  few  wellsi  there  would 
not  be  any  fresh  water  in  the  village,  although  there 
are  rivers  at  a  short  distance  on  every  side. 

Not  far  from  the  town,  two  small  rivers,  theDeansgk 
and  the  Flesk,  fall  into  the  lake.  If  the  town  had 
been  built  at  the  mouth  of  either  of  these  streams, 
and  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  it  would 
have  enjoyed  advantages  of  which  it  is  now  deprived, 
and  visiten  would  have  then  had  little  ground  of 
complaint.  The  inns  in  the  town  are  generally 
crowded  during  the  lake  season.  Mr.  Barrow  gives 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  scene  which  dot  of  them 
presented. 

I  had  no  sooner  (he  says)  taken  my  seat  in  the  eoffee- 
room,  than  I  found  mvself  in  the  very  midst  of  tourists. 
In  one  corner  sat  hali-a^osen  noisy  and  merry  looking 
fellowsi  clustered  tosether,  with  an  array  of  mans  atretehed 
out  before  them,  talking  over  the  exploits  of  the  day»  end 
making  arrangsmsnts  Ibr  the  morrow.  In  another  might 
be  seen  some  solitaiy  tourist  Cike  mvself)*  poring  over  a 
well  thumbed  **  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  and  ever  and  anon 
seeking  information  or  explanation  (torn  the  waiter.  Borne 
were  busily  employed  with  their  knives  and  Ibrks,  in  dif* 
(brent  parts  of  the  room ;  while  othets  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  reading  over  the  names  of  the  numerous  visiters 
contained  in  the  book  that  is  kept  for  their  insertloQ*  and  in 
which  may  be  fbund  what  am  intended  fbr  fluhes  of  wit 
I  onoe  peeped  into  this  general  consignment  of  experi- 
mental efforts  of  genius,  and  bavins  oiscoveisd  amongst 
some  other  equally  valuable  information,  '*that  the  §wrt  st 
the  Kenmare  Arms  was/*  in  the  oninion  of  the  writer, 
*'  finer  than  any  pori  on  the  lakesi  I  fblt  satisfied,  and 
hastily  closed  the  volume* 

On  accotmt  of  its  low  Bitttation«  as  well  as  the 
intervening  woods»  the  town  of  Killarney  commands 
no  prospect  of  the  magnificent  lake  scenery  |  Indeed, 
from  no  part  of  the  flat  in  which  the  town  stands, 
can  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lake  be  seen. 
Bnt  if  the  spectator  aavance  inland  aorois  the  fiat 
and  ascend  the  hills  which  bound  It^  he  soon  obtains 
some  very  charming  views^  perpetnally  varying  in  the 
most  striking  manner.    The  contrast  between  the 
confined  glimpses  obtained  from  the  low  plain  and 
the  broad  expanding  prospects  which  the  rising  hills 
command,  will  impress  him  with  increasing  force  the 
higher  he  mounts.     From  that  part  of  the  flat  which 
lies  adjacent  to  the  river  Flesk,  the  small  patches  of 
the  lake  which  he  beholds  appear  like  the  windings 
of  that  stream.    On  ascending  the  rising  ground,  the 
wooded  islands  become  more  distinct;  and  the  lake, 
instead  of  appearing  like  a  dilution  of  the  Flesk, 
rather  wears  the  aspect  of  ''  a  majestic  ntfvigable 
river,  which  received  its  tributary  stream  while  rolling 
on  through  a  spacious  valley."    Higher  still  on  the 
hills,  the  view  opens  wider,  and  the  actual  form  of 
the  lake  is  fully  displayed.    From  several  positions 
on  the  hills,  particularly  from  parts  of  the  extensive 
deer  park  of  Lord  Kenmare,  the  prospect  of  the  fist 
shore  between  the  spectator  and  the  water  is  effectnally 
excluded  by  the  trees  on  the  slope  beneath  1dm )  his 
eye  therefore  looking  over  his  own  wooded  foreground, 
and  lighting  in  the  distance  upon  the  woods  of  Mu- 
cruss  on  the  one  side,  and  those  atretching  along  the 
western  border  of  the  lake  to  the  river  Laune  on  the 
other,  he  might  imagine  Ihat  the  shores  of  the  lake 
were  covered  with  a  vast  forest  from  end  to  end. 

The  river  Laune  is  the  only  outlet  of  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  their  superflnous  waters  flowing  through 
its  channel  into  the  Atlantie  at  IMngle  Bay*     Ita 
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0(mrce,  or  rather  commeaeemeAt,  is  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  Lower  Lake,  whence  it  runs 
in  a  rapid  course  between  the  end  of  the  hills  on 
the  northern  bank,  and  the  end  of  the  vast  moun- 
taia  mass  which  lies  on  the  western  bank.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  lake  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge; 
near  which  stands  Dunloh  Castle,  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  river,  and  a 
defile  in  the  great  chain  of  mountains.  It  stands  on 
tiie  tuBimit  of  a  small  conical  hill,  whose  apex  has 
been  cut  away  to  afford  a  more  convenient  space  for 
building ;  and  its  position  must  have  rendered  *it, 
Qfitil  the  inteoduction  of  cannon  into  modem  warfare, 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  suffered  considerably 
in  tiie  wars  of  the*  Earl  of  Desmond,  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it 
was  rebuilt  about  the  period  of  Sir  George  Carew's 
•drainistration  in  Munster.  Subsequently,  when  the 
forces  of.  the  Parliament  came  into  this  part  of 
Ireland,  the  castle  was  again  attacked,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  demolished  by  a  bombardment.  The  only 
part  of  the  ediilce  now  standing  is  a  square  tower, 
which  eonsHtiited  but  a  small  portion  of  the  original 
fabric;  this  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house, 
"which  affords  more  room  and  convenience  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  exterior  aspect,"  Owing 
to  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  woods  covering 
tlie  hill  upon  which  the  building  stands,  no  part  of 
the  lake  or  of  the  surrounding  country  is  seen  from 
the  area  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  even  the  windows 
afford  but  a  very  confined  vieW)  the  battlements, 
bowever,  command  a  noble  prospect  of  the  lake,  and 
of  the  windings  of  the  river  Laune.  Our  engraving 
represents  the  castle  as  it  appears  from  the  banks  of 
tile  river ;  in  ^e  distance  appears  the  defile  or  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  already  mentioned. 

This  defile,  which  lies  between  Tomies  Mountains 
tad  Maiqgillicuddy*8  Reelcs,  is  called  tiie  Gap  of 
Dnnloh.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  the  Holly 
Honntain  and  the  BuU  Mountdn,  which  are  shoots 
from  the  two  larger  masses  above  mentioned. 

Amidst  the  vast  mountainous  region  on  the  western 
dde  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  there  is  no  scene  which 
exhibits  a  more  varied  and  sublime  combination  of 
the  boldest  features  of  uncultivated  nature  than  the 
Gap  of  Dunloh.  By  some  terrific  and  mighty  opera- 
tion, the  chain  of  mountains  at  this  place  seems  to 
iiave  been  abruptly  severed,  and  the  stupendous  rocks 
of  which  it  was  formed  rent  asunder  and  dispersed 
k  wild  disorder  throngh  l^e  chasm.  On  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  which  guards  the  entrance  on  the 
tight  hand,  immense  nrojecting  masses  of  stone, 
soapended  in  Hieir  ioi^  beds^  overhang  the  pass^ 
threatening  destruction  to  all  who  approach  this 
fi&vage  solitude  j  and  the  vast  fractured  stones  which 
^  observable  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  plainly  indicate 
tbat  the  danger  has  not  always  been  imaginary. 

One  almost  shudders  nX  thinking  of  the  horrible  crash 
vhich  most  have  been  produced  by  these  ponderous  stones 

XambUog  all  precipitate  dowo  di/fthcdi 
KattllD£  round  loud  thundering  to  the  moon, 

*\ilst  the  echoes  in  the  still  of  retirement  repeated  the 
^inendous  sound  through  the  windings  of  the  vale.  A 
Hot  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile  winds  amongst  the 

.••#•«••••*•»•«  .asir  rapid  aad  nsw  tlov, 

Kmr  munDttiiaf  sftft*  now  roarini;  in  casttdei^ 

This  staan  Ibms  a  eomaunisatioo  balwoMi  a  ohaiA  of 
"Ball  2akM»  some  of  i^xich  ate  very  dasp,  but  others  saem 
<^-ly  to  be  a  dilatation  of  the  streaip,  where  it  has  been 
^itructed  in  its  coaxse  by  the  accumulated  ruins  of  the 
spending  precipice. 

The  entrance  to  the  gap  is  very  narrow;  and  the 


mountains  on  each  side  rise  perpendicularly.  At  a 
short  distance  within  is  a  little  wild  romantic  glen, 
containing  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of  which,  from 
the  shade  cast  npon  them  by  the  enormous  mountain 
which  hangs  above,  assume  a  peculiarly  dark  hue. 
As  the  visitor  penetrates  further  into  the  defile,  his 
admiration  of  the  wild  and  savage  scenery  which 
surrounds  him  gradually  gives  way  to  a  feeling  of 
awe.  At  one  point  the  defile  becomes  so  narrow  that 
there  is  space  merely  for  the  scanty  road  and  the 
little  dark  gloomy  lake  beside  it  ^  on  either  aide  are 
steep  precipitous  crags,  while  in  every  direction  are 
seen  enormous  masses  which  have  been  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  mountains.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  fearful  sublimity  of  the  pass  at  this  particular 
spot,  that  instances  have  been  Icnown  in  which  persona 
became  so  paralvzed  with  terror  on  reaching  it,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  advance  further  and 
brave  the  apprehension  which  had  seized  then^  that 
the  mountain  might  fall  and  overwhelm  them.  There 
are  two  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  stream  which . 
runs  through  the  defile,  at  the  narrowest  parts  of  the 
channel )  they  are  of  very  simple  though  solid  struc- 
ture, and  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  scenery.  One  of  them  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
cascade,  and  resting  at  each  end  on  a  single  stone, 
has  a  very  romantic  appearance^  The  object  of  the 
bridge  is  to  carry  the  road  from  one  side  of  the  defile 
to  the  other,  where  the  obstacles  on  the  former  happen 
to  be  insurmountable.  The  road  itself  has  been 
formed  with  considerable  skill.     In  some  places  it 

t asses  along  the  edge  of  precipices  where  the  way 
as  been  with  difiicufty  cut  through  the  solid  stone ; 
in  others  between  immense  detached  rocks  whicli 
have  fallen  from  the  mountain,  and  which  are  Just 
sufficiently  separated  from  each  other  to  admit  a 
single  carriage,  thus  affording  a  natural  passage  that 
could  not  have  been  opened  elsewhere  without  pro- 
digious labour  and  expense.  At  one  particular  part 
of  the  pass  the  road  runs  along  the  margin  of  a 
black  pool, ''  and  Is  so  unprotected  as  to  inspire  the 
equestrian  traveller  with  fears  that  should  his  horse 
trip  be  might  be  precipitated  into  the  lake.'* 

But  a  scene  of  this  description  (says  Mr.  Wright),  defies 
the  address  of  the  most  expert  tourist  and  the  pencil  of  the 
ablest  masttr :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  passes  of  Borrowdale.  in  Cumberland, 
may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  chilling  dreary  grandeur  of 
Dunloh ;  bat  the  pass  of  Llaoberris  ia  North  Waies.  beam 
a  still  ffreater  resemblance*  and  lie  who  baa  seen  I  he  Gap 
of  Dumoh  will  not  be  over-awed  by  the  sublimity  of  Llaor 
berrisy  nor  will  the  deep-rooted  image  of  Dunloh  be  eradi- 
cated by  the  combined  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Borrowdale*. 

The  defile  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  it  a  view  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  to  be  had. 
It  opens  into  the  vide  of  Comme  Duff,  through  which 
the  road  proceeds.  Nearly  opposite  the  termination 
of  the  gap  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  of  considerable 
hefght,  and  always  plentifully  supplied.  The  waters 
of  this  fall  flow  into  a  succesaioa  of  small  lakes, 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  valley;  in  some 
of  these  are  islands  bearing  shrubs  on  their  surface 
and  decorated  with  water-lilies. 


« 


The  ioeiitry,''tay8  8ir  R.  C.  Hoare,  **  is  truly  Alpina^  sod  on 

a  graad  scaie :  the  track  rugged,  but  well  worth  the  (rouhle  of  as* 
cendmg.  The  horrors  of  the  black  surrounding  rocks  are  much 
htftghtened  by  their  reflections  in  the  different  lakes  at  their  base. 
The  scenery  reeemblee  that  of  the  IPaae  of  JLlanberris  vsder  anow« 
don  in  North  Wales,  but  the  vegetation  amongst  thp  rodks  is  muoii 
more  luxuriant.  'I'hts  valley  and  pass  afford  many  good  subjects  for 
the  peoeil,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  artist's  attentioQ." 


It  is  the  virtue  of  few  words,  to  render  plain  tbst  which 
tbotifiands  have  obscured;  as  one  glass  will  transmit  a 
bright  image  of  the  6UD,whei:e  hund^ds  produoe  but  dark^ 
ness  and  confusion. — Macculloch. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  DL 
Early  History  or  Moses. 

Many  readers  of  the  Bible  lire  confiised  by  finding 
the  same  name  given  to  very  different  persons  3  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  proper  names  were  not 
applied  with  the  same  regularity  that  they  are  now^ 
titles  of  rank  were  frequently  used  in  their  place, 
and  more  especially  the  national  titles  of  sovereigns. 
Pharaoh  was  the  Egyptian  designation  of  a  king,  and 
hence  we  find  it  given  as  the  name  of  the  monarch 
who  received  AbrtJiam,  of  him  to  whom  Joseph  was 
minister,  and  of  the  foreign  conqueror  who  so  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Israelites.  This  usage  has  not  quite 
disappeared;  in  works  of  modem  history  we  find  the 
term  Sultan,  employed  to  designate  the  ruler  of 
Turkey,  without  the  addition  of  his  proper  name ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Great  Mogul  similarly  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Delhi;  and  some  writers  omitting 
to  mention  changes  in  the  succession  have  frequently 
led  historical  students  into  serious  errors.  To  avoid 
such  mistakes,  we  shall  designate  the  Pharaoh  who 
persecuted  the  Israelites,  Pharaoh  the  Third,  not 
because  he  stands  third  in  the  order  of  succession, 
but  because  he  is  the  third  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ. 

Pharaoh' the  Third  found  that  the  severe  tasks  he 
imposed  on  the  Israelites  did  not  prevent  the  con< 
tinned  increase  of  their  numbers,  ''  The  people  mul- 
tiplied  and  waxed  very  mighty.*'  (Exod.  i.  20.)  The 
tyrant,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  barbarous  ex- 
pedient of  extermination,  and  ordered  all  the  male 
children  to  be  slain.  Several  sceptics  have  sneered 
at  the  improbability  of  such  cruelty,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  without  a  parallel  even  in  modem  history. 
We  have  shown  that  Pharaoh  the  Third  was  the 
sovereign  of  an  intrusive  race  of  conquerors,  whose 
position  in  relation  to  the  native  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelites  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Turks  with 
respect  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that,  though  Turkey  in  Europe 
contains  more  than  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
Turks  themselves  do  not  amount  to  half  a  million, 
but  their  position  as  a  dominant  caste  enables  them 
to  rule  over  fifteen -sixteenths  of  the  population. 
Turkish  sultans  have  been  as  much  alarmed  by  the 
increase  of  their  hostile  subjects  as  Pharaoh  the 
Third,  and  though  they  never  have  completely  adopted 
bis  plan  of  extermination,  they  have  sanctioned  par- 
tial massacres,  and  more  than  once  prepared  to  follow 
the  system  of  destroying  the  Christian  males  to  its 
fullest  extent.  When  we  read  of  the  massacres  per- 
petrated by  the  Spartans  on  the  Helots,  whenever 
the  increase  of  their  numbers  rendered  them  for- 
midable, we  cannot  doubt  that  a  dominant  caste,  such 
as  that  which  ruled  Egypt  under  Pharaoh  the  Third, 
will  hesitate  at  no  act  of  cruelty,  however  atrocious, 
to  ensure  and  continue  its  superiority. 

In  tht*  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  Moses  was 
bom,  and  was  concealed  three  months  by  his  mother ; 
when  she  could  no  longer  hide  him,  "  she  took  for 
him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,"  or  as  the  words  may 
more  properly  be  translated,  **  a  boat  made  out  of 
the  papyrus,**  and  placed  him  by  the  brink  of  the 
river.  The  papyrus*,  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
word  "paper,**  was  anciently  named  hybhu,  and  is 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  Bible,**  which  properly  sig- 
nifies a  paper  book.  It  is  called  al  bardi  by  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  do  not,  however, 
pay  any  attention  to  its  cultivation.  But  in  the  earty 
pges  no  plant  was  more  important ;  the  soft  pith  was 

*  3m  Saturday  Uag^^t  Vol.  IV.  p.  208. 


a  common  article  of  food,  the  stem  supplied  materials 
for  small  boats  like  canoes,  and  a  variety  of  domestic 
utensils,  while  the  inner  rind  of  the  plant,  or,  as 
some  think,  a  certain  preparation  of  the  pulp,  fur- 
nished materials  for  paper.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
the  byblus  plant  grows  also  in  Europe,  though  onlj 
in  one  spot,  namely,  in  the  rivulet  of  Cyane,  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  but  there  it  is 
produced  in  great  abundance. 

The  bybbta,  or  papyrus,  grows  in  shallow  water, 
and  shoots  out  a  stalk  of  nine  or  ten  feet  high;  the 
trank  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Icmg  straight 
fiBles,  which  produce  small  flowers;  the  leaves  are 
like  the  blades  of  a  sword,  and  are  frequently  used 
to  keep  wounds  open;  the  ancient  Egyptians  em- 
ployed the  ashes  of  the  root  as  a  cure  for  sores,  and 
attributed  to  it  great  healing  powers.  The  length  of 
the  stalk,  the  natural  hollow  when  the  pulp  was 
removed,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  worked, 
pointed  out  the  byblus  as  a  proper  material  for  boat- 
building.  Herodotus  teUs  us  that  large  boats  were 
formed  ftx)m  planks  cut  out  of  the  root,  which  is 
frequently  fifteen  feet  in  length;  that  the  light  stem 
furnished  a  mast,  and  the  manufactured  papynia 
supplied  ropes  and  sails.  But  the  smaller  boats,  or 
canoes,  were  probably  formed  from  the  light  stem, 
like  the  wicker  cots  which  are  now  used  on  the  Upper 
Tigris.  There  are  many  delineations  of  the  Nile- 
boats  on  the  monuments;  some  are  evidently  of  very 
heavy  burden,  and  are  impelled  both  by  ropes  and 
sails :  some  are  so  small  that  they  can  only  contain 
one  person,  who  appears  to  be  very  careful  in  adjust- 
ing his  equilibrium,  lest  he  should  overset  the  frail 
vesseL  In  the  accompanjring  engraving  the  fisherman 
is  represented  in  one  of  these  boats,  which  seems  to 
be  particularly  intended  for  shallow  waters  where  fish 
might  easily  be  speared. 

The  papyrus  boat  in  which  Moses  was  exposed, 
was  daubed  with  slime  and  pitch,  that  is,  both  with 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  to  stop  the  chinks 
and  keep  out  the  water.  A  mineral  tar,  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  is  produced  abundantly 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  so  remarkable 
for  its  antiseptic  properties,  that  it  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  manufacture  of  mummies.  In 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London, 
there  is  a  human  hand  preserved  by  this  mineral  tar, 
so  very  perfect  that  the  shape  of  the  nails  can  be 
clearly  seen.  When  the  mother  of  Moses,  therefore, 
had  staunched  the  boat  with  this  or  some  similar 
substance,  she  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  float 
in  safety,  until  some  charitable  person  should  take 
compassion  upon  the  child.  But  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood  concealment  was  necessary,  and  "  she 
laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river*s  brink.**  From  the 
monuments  we  find  that  the  water-plants  of  the 
Nile,  especiaUy  the  lotus-lily,  grew  sometimes  to  such 
a  height  that  they  formed  lurking-places  for  fiill^ 
grown  men.  We  see  large  nets  for  catching  birdi 
set  in  the  marshes,  watdied  by  trappers  who  hidi 
themselves  in  the  lotus  beds,  and  remain  undiscovered 
until  there  is  sufficient  prey  in  the  net.  It  is  ver^ 
probable  that  the  sister  of  Moses  availed  herself  ol 
some  such  place  of  concealment,  where  she  coul< 
watch  the  fate  of  the  child  without  danger  a 
detection. 

''  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  wad 
herself  at  the  river  ;**  we  can  find  no  examples  0 
baths  on  the  monuments,  and  it*  seems  probable  thi 
ladies  bathed  as  freely  in  the  Nile  as  they  now  do  il 
the  Ganges. 

When  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  beheld  the  weepini 
child^  she  had  compassion  on  him  and  said,  "  This  I 
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one  of  the  Hebrews'  chfldrea."  We  find  from  the 
moDTimeati  that  the  laraelitea  were  marked  by  the 
pecaliar  physiognomy  which  characterizes  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day,  so  that  the  instant  the  princess 
beheld  the  child,  she  was  qnite  certain  of  its  parent- 
sge.  This  is  one  of  the  minnte  traits  which  at  once 
stinips  the  anthenticity  of  a  namtive,  for  it  is  one 
whl;;h  st  fhe  first  glance  seems  improbable,  bnt  being 
confirmed  by  nndesigned  coincidence,  becmnea  Hm 
very  strongest  corroboratire  evidence, 

"  She  called  his  name  Moses,  (which  sigiufies, 
dnirn  ont) ;  and  she  said.  Because  I  drew  him  oat 
d  the  water."  The  circamstance  of  naming  persons 
from  some  striking  peculiarity  most  be  familiar  to 
CKry  reader  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ihoi^  "  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,"  we  find  that  he  nerer  forgot  hia 
parentage.  It  is  probable,  that  in  spite  of  the  exalted 
patronage  he  enjoyed,  the  conrtiera  of  Pharaoh  failed 
not  to  remind  bim  that  he  belonged  to  a  d^raded 
caste.  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  reproach  of 
the  Israelite  whom  Moses  reprored  for  injuring  one 
of  hia  brethren,  "  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a 
judge  over  as }"  In  this  passage,  the  word  translated 
frimee  more  properly  signifies  man.  Now,  in  almost 
erery  example  of  a  dominant  caste  established  in  a 
country,  we  find  its  members  exclusively  arrogating 
to  theiDselves  the  title  of  moa,  as  if  their  inferiors 
woe  bebw  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity.  Indeed, 
our  £n|^h  title  baro*,  simply  signifies  man,  and  was 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the 
Nonnans  reduced  the  Saxons  to  a  state  nearly  as 
d^iaded  as  that  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
Egyptian  bondage.  Nothing  more  forciblp' proves 
tite  nuser^le  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  thui  the 
readiness  with  which  this  delinquent  adopted  the 
reproachful  langnage  of  the  oppressors,  and  denied 
ttM  title  of  man  to  the  most  exalted  of  his  own 
nation. 

The  reigning  Pharaoh  "sought  to  slay  Moses  ;"  an 
hijary  to  one  of  a  ruling  caste  is  never  forgiven. 
Were  Pharaoh  inclined  to  pardon  Moses,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  found  such  an  act  of  clemency 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power  j  even  at  this  day,  the 
snitsn  of  Turkey  would  find  it  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment to  spare  a  Raya  who  bad  struck,  much  less 
ilaJnaTark. 

Moses  fied  into  the  land  of  Midian.  There  are 
two  countiies  known  by  this  name  in  Scripture ;  one 
eaAwsrda  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  on  the  confines  of 
Uoab,  the  other  whidi  afforded  shelter  to  Moses,  on 
Oc  Ebnutic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  inhabitants 


of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
aa  a  commercial  race  ;  they 
care  of  their  fiocks  to  wom< 
for  the  circumstance  of  the 
to  the  daughters  of  Jethro. 
in  this  part  of  Arabia,  the 
flocks  is  still  regarded  as  a 
by  men,  and  generally  falls  o 


been  a  pastoral  as  well 
seem  to  have  left  the 
en,  which  will  account 
introduction  of  Moses 
It  may  be  added,  that 
duty  of  attending  the 
de^sding  employment 
1  the  female  part  of  the 


Daring  the  mterval  between  the  birth  of  Moses  and 
his  appearance  before  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  to 
claim  permission  for  Uie  children  of  Israel  to  go  and 
worship  God  in  the  desert,  the  persecution  of  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  have  relaxed.  A.  new  Pharaoh 
most  probably  filled  the  throne,  whose  attention  was 
not  directed  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  un^  this  application  was  made  to 
him  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  Pharaoh  the  Fourth  re- 
vived the  cruel  policy  of  his  predecessor :  "  Behold 
the  people  of  the  land  now  are  many,  and  ye  make 
them  rest  from  their  burdens."  (Exod.  v.  S.)  The 
respite,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, and  the  tyrant  soon  invented  a  new  refine- 
ment of  oppression.  "  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore ;  let  them 
go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves."  (Exod.  v.  7.) 
Straw  is  not  used  in  the  modem  manufacture  ot 
bricks,  bnt  anciently  it  was  to  connect  and  compact 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  Bricks  thus  formed  of  straw 
and  mud  are  still  made  in  Egypt,  and  their  ancient 
use  is  proved  by  the  nnmbws.  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  brick  pyramids. 

Pharaoh'  the  Fourth  having  thns  deprived  the 
labourers  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture in  which  they  were  engaged,  insisted  that  they 
should  still  perform  their  allotted  tasks.  "  And  tbe 
tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye 
shall  lay  upon  them  j  ye  shall  not  diminish  ought 
thereof  :  for  Uiey  be  idle  :  therefore  they  cry,  saying. 
Let  as  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.  Let  there  be 
more  work  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour 
therein  j  and  let  them  not  regard  vain  words."  (Exod. 
T.  6,  9.)  The  unfortunate  Israelites  were  thus  forced 
to  undertake  a  new  labour.  "  So  tbe  people  were 
scattered  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  gather 
stubble  instead  of  straw."  (Exod.  v.  12.)  Many 
persons  judging  from  our  agricultural  habits,  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  Pharaoh  required  impossibili- 
ties i  but  as  we  have  akeady  observed  in  a  former 
article  of  this  series,  the  Egyptian  reapers  only  cot 
off  the  ears  of  the  com,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  stem  untoacbed,  so  that  the  straw  remained  for 
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waste.  Consequently^  though  the  task  imposed  upon 
the  Israelites  was  very  severe,  it  was  not  wholly  im- 
possible. 

The  Israelites  were  unable  to  fdlfil  the  double  task, 
"  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
Pharaoh's  task-masters  had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten."  (Exod.  v.  14).  This  is  a  trait  of  govern- 
ment belonging  to  the  oriental  nations,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  but  especially  to  such  as  have' the 
misfortune  to  be  ruled  by  a  dominant  caste.  The 
Turk  in  the  west  of  Asia,  and  the  Mantchew  Tartar 
in  the  remote  east,  make  the  stick  the  chief  agent  of 
administration.  The  highest  officers  of  state  are  ex- 
posed to  this  infliction,  which  is  never  supposed  to 
degrade  the  sufiferer  i  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many 
examples  of  viziers  and  nobles  bastinadoed  by  order 
of  their  sovereign,  for  some  slight  offence  or  ground- 
less suspicion,  subsequently  restored  to  favour  and 
rank,  without  any  one  feeling  that»  public  punish- 
ment had  weakened  their  respectability. 

There  are  some  who  pretend  to  believe,  that  the 
accounts  given  by  the  sacred  historian  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pharaohs  must  be  exaggerated  \  but  the  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt  are,  at  the  present  day,  subjected  to 
oppressions  similar  to  those  described  by  Moses,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  Israelites  is  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  modem  travellers,  by  the  sufferings  and  the 
cruelties  with  which  he  is  shooked  at  almost  every 
step  in  that  unhappy  country. 


ARSENIC. 


Arsenic  is  but  rarely  found  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  commonly  occurs  in  combination  with  the  ores 
of  cobalt,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  nickeL  The  minerals 
known  by  the  names  of  realgar  and  orpiment,  con- 
sist of  Arsenic  and  sulphur  in  different  proportions. 
The  former  of  these  native  products  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  by  th^m  in 
painting  and  for  medicine. 

Metidlic  Arsenic  is  exceedingly  brittle,  of  a  crys- 
talline structure,  and  so  volatile,  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  356  degrees  it  is  vaporised  without  melting. 
Its  colour  is  a  gra3riBhrwhite,  very  much  resembling 
that  of  polished  steel,  to  which  also  its  lustre  bean 
a  close  analogy.  Tfais  metal  speedily  tarnishes  on 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  its 
surface  becoming  covered  with  a  film  of  black 
powder,  which  is  sometimes  superficial,  whilst  at 
other  times  it  extends  throug^iout  the  whole  mass. 
It  is  said  that  som^  specimeas  of  meteUic  Arsenic, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  extreme 
purity,  have  been  kept  for  years  in  open  vessels  with- 
out losing  their  characteristic  brilliancy. 

Arsenic  is  highly  inflammable,  bumiag  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  emitting  fumes,  the  odour  of  which  is 
very  much  like  that  of  garlic.  The  Arsenic  of 
commerce,  commonly  call^  white  Artenic,  and  by 
chemists  arsenious  acid,  is  a  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  metal  with  oxygen.  The  greater  pari 
of  it  is  obtained  from  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  where  it 
is  prepared  by  submitting  the  arsenical  ores,  with 
which  those  countries  abound,  to  a  strong  heat  in  ua 
oven,  or  reverberatory  furnace,  to  which  is  attached 
a  horizonUl  flue  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
Hits  flae  the  vaporised  Arsenic  is  condensed,  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  gray  powder,  which  is  again  heated, 
but  in  close  iron  vessels,  when  the  impurities  are 
separated,  and  the  arsenious  acid  obtained  in  dense 
solid  masses  possessing  a  vitreous  (glassy)  lustre. 
By  exposure  to  air,  however,  these  semi-transparent 
masses  gradually  become  opaque  and  fdl  into  fine 


white  powder,  in  which  state  Arsenic  is  commonly 
sold  at  the  shops. 

In  its  metallic  state  Arsenic  is  used  in  the  arr«, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  forms  an  alloy  with 
copper  which  is  very  malleable,  and  when  plated  with 
silver  susceptible  of  a  flue  polish.  This  alloy  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  specula  of  reflectiDg 
telescopes.  Arsenic  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shotj  a.  small  quantity  being  mixed  with  the 
melted  lead  is  found  to  impart  to  it  the  property  of 
granulating  in  spherical  drops.  Arsenions  acid  jg 
employed  for  purifying  flint  glass,  whilst  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  for  preparing  colours  used  in  painting. 
But  for  this  latter  purpose  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 
as  the  sulphurcts  of  Arsenic  already  mentioned, 
namely,  realgar  and  orpiment,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted also  for  some  very  beautiful  pigments  used  in 
dying  and  calico-printing. 

Arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  and  as  its 
cheapness  renders  it  accessible  to  all  classes,  it  has 
obtained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  by  its  frequent 
association  with  deeds  of  murder  and  suicide.  Until 
very  lately  this  dangerous  substance  has  always  been 
described  as  acrid  and  nauseous  to  tiie  taste,  pro* 
ductog  a  sharp  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  This  description  is  erroneous.  Arsenic  pos* 
sessef  hardly  any  taste,  and  what  it  has  is  sweetish, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  swallow  it  without  sxeiting 
suspickm  or  alarm.  It  is  but  sUf^tly  acted  an  by 
cold  water,  requiring  four  hundred  times  its  own 
weight  of  that  liquid  for  its  solution.  Of  boiling 
water  only  tiiirteen  times  its  weight  is  requirtd  5  but 
on  being  permitted  to  oool  tiie  Anenlc  septtates  from 
the  water  in  the  proportions  just  mentioned.  Its 
solubility  is  greatly  impaired  by  admixture  with 
vegetable  or  animai  snbstanees,  as  coffee,  tea,  milk, 
and  other  similar  materials. 

Anenie  is  very  commonly  used  for  destroying 
vermin,  especially  mice  and  rats,  a  prnetiee  which  we 
tiiink  cannot  be  too  stron^y  diseounteMUieed,  since 
it  is  never  resorted  too  without  considerable  risk,  and 
has  often  been  attended  by  consequences  the  most 
unexpected  and  distresshng.  It  is  only  a  few  aionths 
since  that  a  poor  boy  lost  his  life  by  eating  a  piece  of 
poisoned  bread  and  butter,  which  had  Imcu  incau* 
tiously  left  in  an  exposed  situation  as  a  bait  for  rats. 
And  we  know  of  numerous  instances  fai  whidi  valu- 
able animals  have  been  destroyed  whilst  the  vermin 
have  escaped.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of 
Arsenic  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned  is,  Iftiat  ft 
facilitates  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  flms  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  persons  who  are  too  often  excited 
by  malfee,  revenge,  or  despair,  and  ^o,  being  famifiar 
with  its  poisonous  effects,  resort  to  it  as  a  ready  in- 
Mrument  of  destruction  to  themselves  or  the  objects 
of  their  hatred.  Hen^e  ft  is  that  the  number  of 
deaths  from  poisoning  by  Arsenic,  both  by  accident 
and  design,  very  greatly  exceed  those  occasioned  by 
any  other  substance. 

For  medicinal  purpoees  Arsenic  has  long  been  em- 
ployed, but  it  requires  to  be  administered  with  extreme 
caution,  and  in  very  minute  doses;  and  Its  effects 
upon  the  system  being  vigilantly  watched.  In  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  or  inexperienced  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  estimate  the  mischief  it  may  produce} 
whilst  under  favourable  circumstances  it  Is  acknow  • 
ledged  to  be,  for  certain  diseases,  a  safe  and  valuable 
remedy. 

Arsenic  is  an  active  ingredient  in  several  quack 
medicines.  Let  it  be  particulaily  noticed  that  all 
preparations  containing  Arsenic  are  poisonous; 
whether  intended  to  be  taken  internally,  or  to  be 
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applied  externally  in  the  formi  of  lotions,  plasters,  or 
ointment.  In  the  latter  case  it  kills  more  rapidly 
ihtn  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Hence  the  dan- 
gir  of  naing  the  yarious  ointments  and  plasters  which 
piofeas  to  be  effioadons  in  the  cnre  of  cancer  and 
other  similar  complaints  An  ointment  containing 
only  one  part  by  weight  of  Arsenic  to  thirty-two  of 
iku^  matter,  wm  appUed  to  a  cancerous  wound,  the 
wuhM  of  which  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  for  one  night  only.  The  day  following, 
the  patient,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ing and  violent  colic,  and  on  the  second  day  she  died 
w&  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poisoned.  If 
m  thought  it  necessary,  we  could  enumerate  many 
imtancca  in  which  the  most  lamentable  effects  have 
icoompanied  the  use  of  quack  medicines.  By  the 
combiaed  efforts  of  ignorance,  impudence,  mlnrepre- 
Mntation  and  avarice,  the  most  deleterious  nostrums 
•cqaire  a  temporary  notoriety.  Their  inventors  very 
fteqneutly  become  rich;  whilst  death,  or  lingering 
diseue,  is  the  lot  of  many  of  their  credulous  and  mis- 
guided patrons. 

Referting  agpdn  to  the  emplo]rment  of  Arsenic  for 
the  most  wicked  and  detestable  of  purposes,  namely, 
the  destruetkm  of  human  life ;  we  wish  distinctly  to 
state,  that  it  is  now  hardly  possible  for  any  person 
who  resorts  to  it  with  criminal  intentions  to  escape, 
sooner  or  later,  from  the  ignominy  and  punishment 
their  guilt  justly  merits. 

The  detection  of  deleterious  and  poisonous  sub- 
•tinees  in  cases  of  sudden  or  suspicious  illness  or 
death,  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  medical 
jsiispmdence }  and  there  is  no  substance  whose 
presence  can  be  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  and 
which  can  be  more  easily  separated  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  either  before  or  after  death,  than  that 
to  wluch  we  here  particulariy  allude.  By  a  process, 
the  details  of  which  would  not  be  interesting  to  our 
g;eneral  readers,  but  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  chemist,  as  it  is  also  to  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, so  small  a  quantity  as  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  has  been  collected  from  the  stomach 
of  a  person  who  had  been  poisoned.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  the  antiseptic  properties  of  arsenic, 
by  which  we  mean  that  it  preserves  from  decay  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  it  deprives  of  life.  Instances 
ftre  wdl  authenticated  in  which  the  stomach  and  in* 
testines  of  persons  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
arsenious  add  have  been  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months  and  even  of  years,  in  as  perfect  a  state 
as  they  were  at  the  period  of  dissolution.  Hence  we 
Ycmaik  that  the  grave,  instead  of  concealing,  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving,  evidences  of  guilt  -,  and  the 
offaider,when  least  suspecting  it,  may  prove  the  truth 
of  that  sdemn  declaration,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will 
find  you  out.' 

The  effect  of  Arsenic  upon  the  human  body  is  so 
sadden,  thait  unless  it  is  speedily  expelled  from  the 
stomach,  there  are  but  faint  hopes  of  recovery.  The 
symptoms  of  having  swallowed  this  poison  are  the 
occurrence  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  spas- 
modic pains  of  the  stomach,  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
tightness  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  To  these  succeed  vomiting  and  purging, 
vith  excruciating  pain  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
^y,  but  espedally  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
^ead.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  procuring 
medical  assistance,  and»  in  the  mean  time,  the  best 
tbst  can  be  done  is  to  excite  vomiting  as  quickly  and 
»  easily  as  possible. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  antidote  for 
Arsenic.  Lime-water  mid  magnesia  are  usually  re- 
comBMdid»  bll  liiMe  avhilKUcee  tend  niher  to  pro- 


duce a  temporary  mitigation  of  suffering,  than  to 
neutralize  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Happily  there 
have  been  instances  in  which,  by  skill  and  promptitude, 
life  has  been  preserved  5  but  when  the  first  alarming 
symptoms  have  abated,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the 
patient  can  be  considered  in  a  fair  way  towards 
recovery. 

In  an  American  journal  (Silliman*s)  for  May,  1836, 
two  cases  are  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Eastman  of  Holies,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.,  in  which 
tobacco  had  been  employed  with  complete  success  in 
counteracting  the  usual  effects  of  Arsenic.  The  fi^st 
case  occurred  about  the  year  1820,  and  the  subject  of 
it  was  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Eastman  above 
mentioned,  who  ate,  by  mistake,  some  Arsenic  which 
had  been  prepared  for  destroying  rats.  Painfol 
symptoms  soon  led  to  inquiry,  when  the  cause  was 
immediately  discovered.  An  elderly  lady  who  was 
present,  advised  that  the  patient  should  be  made  to 
vomit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  she  had  always  felt 
a  perfect  loathing  for  tobacco,  that  herb  was  recom- 
mended as  most  likely  to  effect  the  desired  purpose. 
A  pipe  was  accordingly  used,  but  as  that  did  not 
produce  nausea.  Miss  £.  next  chewed  a  laige  quantity 
of  strong  tobacco,  and  swallowed  the  Juice.  To  the 
surprise  of  herself  and  her  friends,  this  fieuled  in  ex- 
citing even  a  sensation  of  disgust;  as  did  also  a 
strong  decoction  made  with  hot  water,  of  which  she 
drank  about  half  a  pint.  But  not  only  was  the 
tobacco  ineffective,  but  the  painful  sjrmptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  Arsenic  gradually  abated,  and  the 
patient  began  to  feel  well.  Physicians  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  when  an  emetic  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper)  was  administered,  which  operated  mode- 
rately once.  No  ill  consequences  followed,  and  in  a 
few  days  Miss  Eastman  fully  recovered  her  health. 
The  other  case,  which  happened  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  the  same  place,  was  that  of  a  sick  person,  a 
female,  who  took  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  she  em- 
ployed tobacco  with  the  same  success  as  already 
described.  In  this  instance  no  emetic  was  taken,  nor 
indeed  any  other  remedy. 

During  the  last  few  months,  public  attention  has 
been  directed  towards  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent)  we  allude  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of 
candles.  The  merit  of  the  disclosure  is  due,  we 
believe,  to  a  medical  gentleman,  who  first  mentioned 
the  fact  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him,  last  summer, 
before  the  Medico-Botanical  Society.  The  subject  has 
subsequently  been  very  ably  investigated  by  the 
gentleman  already  referred  to,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee,  appointed .  expressly  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society.  By  the  report  of 
this  committee  it  is  clearly  shown,  Uiat  candles  con- 
taining arsenic  are  sold  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities; that  they  are  called  by  a  variety  of  names*, 
each  manufacturer  giving  them  a  different  name; 
that  they  are  represented  by  the  parties  interested  in 
their  sale  as  being  very  superior  to  tallow,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  wax  candles,  yielding  light  greater  in 
quantity,  and  purer  in  quality,  than  other  candles  | 
that  they  have  platted,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  metallic  wicks,  and  require  no  snuffing.  It 
has  Anther  been  shown,  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
(arsenious  acid,)  is  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
different  candles,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
candle,  and  that  from  10  to  18  grains  of  this 
poisonous  substance  has  been  obtained  from  a  pound 
weight  of  candles.     The  committee  have  examined 

•  ThflM  m  "  German  Wax  Ua hts/'  "  Venetiaii  Wax  Candlet," 
"  Stearine  Candles,"  "  Imperial  Wax,"  "  Moulded  yf9X,"J\Xt<h 
pical  Wu  CtBdies,"  Ice.  6ce. 
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mnples  of  almost  every  kind  of  csndle  they  conid 
procure,  and  in  no  ioBtance  lias  arsenic  been  fotind 
in  "  the  tme  wax-lights,  the  tme  spermaceti,  and  the 
old-fashioned  composition -candles." 

The  injurions  effects  of  arsenic,  when  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  of  an  apartment  in  vhich 
candles  containing  it  were  bnming,  conld  never  for  a 
moment  be  doabted  by  those  acquainted  with  its 
properties.  To  set  the  question  before  the  public  in 
the  strongest  possible  light,  the  committee  already 
mentioned  have  condncted,  with  great  care,  a  series 
of  comparative  experiments,  in  which  birds,  rabbits, 
and  guinea-pigs  were  placed  in  boxes,  and  exposed, 
nnder  precisely  similar  circnmstances,  to  the  pro- 
ducts arising  from  the  combosttOQ  of  an  equal  nnm- 
ber  of  candles  containing  arsenic,  and  of  others 
which  were  quite  pure.  Our  space  will  not  permit  ns 
to  give  the  details  of  these  experiments ;  bnt  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  they  are  both  inte- 
resting and  important,  as  respects  the  public  health. 
During  the  week  that  these  experiments  were  pnr- 
med,  seven  birds  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  arsenical  candles  died,  whilst  the  birds  in 
the  boxes  where  pure  candles  bad  been  burning,  were 
as  gay,  and  ate  and  drank  as  freely,  at  the  end  of 
tbe  week  as  they  did  at  its  commencement. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  subject  fnrther.  Let  ns, 
however,  express  a  hope,  that  the  exposure  which 
has  taken  place,  may  lead  to  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  a  practice  fraught  with  consequences  of  so 
dangerous  a  character. 

AMUSSMBtfTS  IN  SCIENCE. 
No.  VII. 

ASTSONOKT.. 

In  many  astronomical  problems,  the  discovery  of 
the  meridian  line,  that  is,  a  line  passing  exactly  north 
and  south,  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  essen- 
tially necessary,  When  extreme  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, the  following  plans  are  snfiiciently  correct. 

Suppose  the  meridian  line  to  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conEtmcting  a  sun-dial.  Having  firmly  fixed 
apiece  of  brass  or  other  substance,  s  x,  fig.  1,  in  some 
place  exposed  to  the  sun,  taking  especial  care  that  its 
surface  is  perfectly  level  and  horizontal ;  and  on  the 
soulii  side  of  this  brass  plate,  fix  a  sharp-pointed 
piece  of  iron,  a  :  take  two  squares,  b  and  c,  and  place 
them  as  shown  in  the  engraving;  the  point  where 
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they  join  ate  will  necessarily  be  immediately  under 
the  pointed  end  of  tbe  wire ;  take  this  point  as 
a  centre  and  inscribe  several  concentric  mrcles. 
Fig.  2  will  explain  this  better,  d  is  the  point  im- 
mediately  under  tbe  point  of  tbe  iron,  and  round  this 
point  several  circles  are  drawn.  An  hour  or  two 
before  noon  mark  the  spot  where  the  shadow  of 
the  iron  point  passes  any  of  the  circles;  an  hour  or 
two  after  mid-day  perform  the  same  operation. 

Let  us  suppose  A  and  b  the  pants  on  the  $a7ne  circle 
where  the  shadow  crossed  in  ib&  forenoon  and  Hie 
Bftemooo,  _Take  the  p(»nt  c  exactly  midmor  between 


A  and  B,  and  from  it  draw  a  line  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle  at  n.  This  line  c  d  k  is  the  mmdisa 
line  of  the  place,  and  if  care  has  been  taken,  its  error 
win  not  be  more  than  half  a  degree.  The  meridian 
line  being  once  found,  the  conatmcti(»i  of  the  snn- 
dial  can  be  effected  witiiout  difficulty. 


If  two  men  are  bom  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and 
die  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  one  shall  appear  lo 
have  lived  one  or  even  two  days  longer  than  the  other. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  navigators,  that  if  a  skip 
sails  round  the  world,  going  from  eatt  to  wett,  those 
on  board,  when  they  return,  will  have  counted  a  d^ 
less  Uian  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  hare 
sailed  from,  and  to  which  they  have  retnnted.  The 
cause  of  this  is,  that  tbe  vessel  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  has  the  days  longer,  and  in  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  the  days  reckoned  during  the  voyage,  there  ii 
necessarily  one  rising  and  setting  of  tbe  aun  le«i, 
visible  to  the  crew.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  ship 
proceeds  round  the  world  from  west  to  eoMt,  as  it  goes 
to  meet  the  sun,  the  days  are  shorter,  and  dtiring  tbe 
whole  circumnavigation,  the  people  on  board  neces- 
sarily count  one  revolution  of  the  sun  more. 

Supposing  then,  that  of  twin  brothers  one  embarks 
on  board  a  vessel  which  sails  round  tbe  world  from  eut 
to  west  and  the  other  remains  at  home.  When  the  ship 
returns,  the  inhabitants  will  reckon  the  day  Thursdsy, 
while  those  on  board  the  vessel  will  reckon  it  only  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  twin  who  has  been  at  sea  will  ^ipear  I 
to  have  a  day  less  in  his  life  than  he  who  has  remained  : 
on  shore.  Consequently  if  they  should  die  the  same 
day,  one  of  them  would  count  a  day  less  than  the  other, 
although  they  were  both  bom  on  the  same  day. 

But  suppose  that  while  one  was  sailing  from  east 
to  west,  the  other  went  round  tbe  globe  from  west  to 
east;  on  their  return  their  account  of  tbe.time  would 
differ  by  two  days,— one  would  ^tpear  two  days  older    < 
than  the  other. 

Tbx  Polar  Star  is  nearly  due  north,  and  when 
neither  sun  nor  moon  are  visible,  and  no  mariner's 
compass  at  band,  it  has  directed  the  course  of  seamen 
across  the  trackless  ocean,  or  been  a  guide  to  the 
wanderer  on  the  land.  Round  this  star  tbe  whole  of 
the  heavens  appear  to  revolve.  As  it  is  not  a  peculiarly 
bright  star,  its  beauty  is  not  likely  to  attract  notice, 
but  it  can  be  easily  found  by  means  of  the  splendid 
canslellation  of  the  Great  Bear  or  Charles'  Wain.  This 
constellation  is  so  extremely  beautiful  that  it  cannot 
&il  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  most  casual  observer. 

Tbe  following  figure  wiU  show  the  method  of 
finding  tbe  Pole  Star  by  means  of  the  Great  Bear.        ' 

ABC  represents  this  con- 
stellation.   The  two  stars  b  and  '*' 

A  are  called  the  Pointers,  and  } 

if  a  line  is  drawn  through  these  f  ^ 

in  tbe  direction  of  a  smaller 
constellation,  b,  resembling  the  * 

Great    Bear  in    tbe   arrange- 
ment of  its  stars,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Little  Bear, 
the  line  will  pass  immediately 
under  the  Pole  Star  d.     It  Is,     c      »    ^ 
as  we  have  said,  not  very  bril- 
liant, but  there  are  no  stars  of 
greater  m^nitnde  than  itself  within  a  considerable 
space  of  the  heavens,  for  the  remaining  stars  of  tbe    : 
constellation  of  which  it  forms  a  portion,  are  much 
smaller,  and  only  visible  when  the  sky  is  particularly 
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CMSIM  UKMR  SIHON  DK  MONTFORT  AGAINST  TOR 

AUlGIIfSKS CAPrVRB     OF    HINERTR    AND    BAR- 

UimCB  COMMITTED  BY  TBI  FAPAL  PARTY. 

Tbb  Castle  of  Minerve,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  jonth-wert  of  the  town  of  St.  Pona,  in  the 
South  of  FraDce,  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
l"idal  fortresses  which,  in  ancient  times,  so  thickly 
coiered  that  part  of  the  conntry,  and  which  have 
fW  left  thdr  reins  to  impart  a  picturesque  charm  to 
iti  scenery  at  the  present  day.  U  was  bnilt  upon  a 
•letp  rock,  sornninded  by  deep  precipices,  and  from 
the  sdYantages  of  its  position  was  generally  esteemed 
nupr^nable.  It  formerly  gave  the  title  of  count 
ind  Tiscoont  to  its  possessors,  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict was  called  Uinervoia,  after  its  name.  Our  en- 
paving  gives  a  view  of  the  castle  in  its  present  state; 
tbe  adjoiniDg  little  Tillage  still  preserves  the  name  of 
Minerve. 

In  the  dajra  of  its  strength  the  castle  of  Minerve 
*sa  a  place  of  importance,  and  occnpied  a  conspicuons 
nation  in  the  wars  which  at  different  times  deaolated 
flic  Sonth  of  France.  The  most  prominent  featm«, 
nowevcr,  in  its  history  is  its  capture  by  Simon  de 
Mdntfort,  daring  the  cmsade  against  the  Albigenses, 
m  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,~an  event 
of  csoBdmbk  moment  in  the  history  of  the 

TouXn. 


itself.  In  a  former  paper*  we  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  to  the 
period  when  the  principal  object  of  the  firat  cmsade 
against  them  had  been  accomplished  by  the  capture 
of  Carcassonne,  in  the  month  of  August,  1209,  All 
open  resistance  on  their  part  waa  then  at  ao  end  { 
but  as  the  Pope's  legate,  Arnold  Amabrie,  Abbot  of 
Citeaux,  who  had  been  foremost  in  preaching  the 
crusade,  and  directing  its  operations,  deemed  the 
work  of  persecution  to  be  yet  incomplete,  he  con- 
ceived the  diabolical  design  of  rooting  out  the 
"  pestilent  heresy,"  by  extirpating  the  enlightened 
people  who  had  fostered  it,  and  into  whose  homes  he 
had  already  brought  such  dire  calamities. 

The  legate's  first  measure  was  to  call  a  ^nncil  of 
the  crusading  chieft,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  by  their  united 
arms,  in  favour  of  some  prince,  who  would  under- 
take to  complete  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses. 
The  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  whose 
lawful  lord,  Raymond- Roger,  still  languished  in  the 
prison  to  which  the  perfidy  of  Arnold  bad  consigned 
him,  were  offered  to  Eudes  the  Third,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince  was  one  of  the 
great  lords  who  had  eng^ed  in  this  tacred  war  at 

*  See  Saturdav  Uf^"'  Vol.  AI.,  p.  97 
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the  instigation  of  the  monks  of  Citea«3t|  or,  as  a 
French  historian  of  BuTgnndjr  expresses  it,  he  had 
<«  tal&en  the  cross  and  Joined  the  other  lords^  who,  for 
the  love  of  truth,  and  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
took  arms  to  beat  and  destroy  the  Albigenses, — 
heretics  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  affected 
to  follow  an  apostolic,  penitent,  and  altogether  disin- 
terested life.*'  But  although  the  blind  bigotry  of 
Duke  Eudes  had  led  him,  ''  for  the  love  of  truth," 
to  make  war  upon  the  truth,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
that  sort  of  magnanimity  and  regard  for  justice  with 
wkiich  knights  and  nobles  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  inspired,  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  He  rehised  the 
legate's  offer  of  the  territory  of  Raymond- Roger, 
saying,  "  That  he  had  plenty  of  lordships  and  domains 
without  taking  that  to  disinherit  the  said  viscount, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  done  him 
evil  enough  without  despoiling  him  of  his  heritage.'* 

The  legate,  however,  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
more  pliant  ally.  He  obtained  from  the  council  for 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  two  bishops  and  four 
knights,  full  authority  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  con- 
quered lands  i  and  then,  in  the  name  of  this  com-' 
mission,  offered  them  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester*,  whose  character  is  thus  depicted  by 
Sismondi. 

This  lord  of  a  castle  ten  leases  ftom  Paris,  was  the 
head  of  a  house  that  had  been  illustrious  for  two  hundred 
.years,  and  which  is  traced  by  some  to  a  natural  son  of 
king  Robert.  He  had  possessed  the  countsbip  of  Evreux, 
whicn,  a  few  ye^rs  before,  he  had  sold  to  Philip  Augustus ; 
and  his  mother,  who  was  an  English  woman,  had  left  him, 
as  an  heritage,  the  Earldom  of  Leicester.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fourth  crusade,  from  which  he  was 
recently  returned.  Skilful  as  a  soldier,  austere  in  his  car^ 
riage,  fanatical  in  his  religion,  cruel  and  perfidious,  he 
united  every  quaUty  which  could  please  a  monk.  He  was 
too  ambitious  to  refuse  the  offer  which  was  made  him,  of 
elevating  himself  to  the  rank  of  the  grand  feudatories ;  but 
ho  still  mought  himself  obliged  to  feign  a  refusal,  very  sure 
that  they  would  overcome  this  pretended  reluctance. 

Simon  de  Montfort  having  accepted  the  proffered 
lands,  proceeded  to  receive  the  homage  of  those 
among  the  vassals  of  the  two  viscounties,  whom  fear 
had  inclined  to  submission,  and  brought  to  the  camp 
of  the  crusaders ;  he  also  imposed  on  his  new  terri- 
tories an  annual  tax  payable  at  Rome,  and  issued 
severe  decrees  against  all  his  subjects,  who  should 
not  display  an  immediate  and  eager  anxiety  to  free 
th'^mselves  from  excommunication.  In  spite  of  the 
capture  of  Beziersf  and  Carcassonne  |,  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Albigenses,  they  were  yet  far  from 
submitting  to  their  persecutors,  but  continued  bravely 
to  hold  out  in  the  castles  which  abounded  in  the 
country.  Many,  too,  of  the  crusaders  departed  from 
the  army,  their  stipulated  term  of  service, — ^forty 
dajrs, — having  expired. 

Still  however  there  remained  a  large  force  under  the 
command  of  De  Montfort,  and  after  taking  some  castles 
he  directed  his  arms  against  the  Count  of  Foix,  who, 
as  well  as  the  captive  Viscount  of  Carcassonne,  bore 
the  name  of  Raymond- Roger.  This  count  possessed 
the  greatest  part  of  Albigeois,  which  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  new  doctrines  3  and  was 
even  himself  suspected  of  having  secretly  embraced 
them.  Unable  to  contend  with  De  Montfort,  he 
offered  to  treat,  after  having  sustained  several  reverses, 
and  his  antagonist  deeming  it  politic  to  accept  the 

*  This  name  sounds  familiar  to  English  ean.  The  earl  men- 
tioned  io  the  text  was  the  father  of  that  Simon  de  Montfort,  £arl  of 
Leicester,  who  usurped,  as  it  were,  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  1  bird,  and  terminated  his  ambitious  career  on  the 
4tb  of  August,  1265,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Eresham,  which 
restored  the  sovereign  power  to  its  legitimate  possessor. 

t  See  Saturday  Maganne,  Vol.  Xl.,  p.  60. 

t  Ibid.  Vol.  XI.  p.  97. 


offer,  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign  of  rS09 
were,  for  a  time,  at  an  end.      ^  > 

Simon  de  Montfort  now  tamed  his  attention 
towards  securing  himself  in  possession  of  the  new 
states  which  he  had  acquired;  and  to  effect  that 
ohject  he  had  recourse  to  a  deed  which  has  left  npon 
his  character  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  stains  dis- 
gracing it.  He  had  observed,  that  although  Raymond- 
Roger,  the  lawful  sovereign  of  those  states,  was  still 
allowed  to  be  detained  in  prison,  the  hostility  of  many 
of  the  crusading  chiefs  against  him  was  mitigated, 
and  that,  in  fact,  pity  had  succeeded  in  their  minds 
to  fury.  The  neighbours  of  that  prince  loved  him ; 
his  people  regretted  him  j  and  it  was  not  impossible 
that  his  uncle  and  sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  Arragon, 
might  be  disposed  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  Accord- 
ingly De  Montfort  "  gave  the  necessary  orders  that 
Raymond-Roger  should  die  of  a  dysentery  on  the 
10th  of  November,  in  a  lower  room  of  the  viscountal 
palace  at  Carcassonne,  where  he  was  carefully 
guarded."  Anxious  however  not  to  appear  guilty  of 
so  heinous  a  crime,  he  displayed  the  body  of  the 
youthful  prince  to  his  subjects,  and  caused  him  to  be 
buried  with  honour.  But  his  efforts  to  conceal  his 
villany  were  fruitless  >  the  public  voice  accused  him 
of  having  poisoned  his  captive. 

The  chief  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1209 
having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  crusaders  deemed 
their  task  accomplished,  and  certainly  they  had 
ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the 
enormities  which  they  had  committed.  They  had 
destroyed  two  large  cities,  they  had  slaughter^  with 
the  sword  thousands  of  the  sectaries,  and  compelled 
others  to  fly  from  their  burning  houses,  and  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  want  in  the  foKsts  and  moun- 
tains. Of  the  princes  who  had  excited  their  wrath, 
by  wishing  to  maintain  in  their  own  dominions  some 
liberty  of  conscience,  one  had  perished  in  prison,  two 
others  had  submitted,  and  "  to  make  their  peace, 
refused  not  their  tribute  to  the  fires  of  the  inquisitioD," 
so  that  a  daily  sacrifice  of  human  victims  was  offered 
up  to  the  bigotry  of  these  persecuting  fanatics. 

Sismondi  observes,  that  those  who  had  committed 
so  many  crimes  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  bad 
men.  They  came  from  that  part  of  Bui^ndy  and 
Northern  fSrance  where  crimes  have  always  been  rare; 
but  the  heretics  were  in  their  eyes  outcasts  from  the 
human  race. 

Accustomed  to  confide  their  consciences  to  their  priests, 
— ^to  hear  the  orders  of  Rome  as  a  voice  fh>m  heaven, — 
never  to  submit  that  which  appertained  to  the  faith  to  the 
judgment  of  reason, — ^tbey  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  horror  they  felt  for  the  sectaries.  The  more  xealous 
they  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  more  ardently  they 
laboured  for  the  destruction  of  heretics,  the  better  Christians 
they  thought  themselves. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  was  the  original  in« 
stigator  of  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses ;  and 
by  his  legates  and  emissaries,  he  "  continually 
sharpened  the  sword  of  the  murderers.*'  The 
two  Spaniards  whom  he  sent  into  the  province  in 
1204,  and  who  helped  to  found  the  Inquisition, 
"  first  taught  the  art  of  seeking  out  in  the  villages 
those  whom  the  priests  were  afterwards  to  fasten  to 
their  stakes.''  The  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  been 
excited  to  frenzy  by  the  monks  over  Europe.  Ger- 
mans came  from  the  extremity  of  Austria  to  fight 
under  the  banners  of  the  crusade  j  and  the  English 
monk,  Matthew  Paris,  testifies  to  the  zeal  of  our 
benighted  countrymen  in  the  same  cause,  and  to  their 
triumphant  joy  at  "  the  miracle  which  had  avenged 
the  Lord,*'  as  he  calls  the  massacre  of  Beziers. 

The  guilt,  therefore,  of  the  atrocities  committed 
against  the  Albigenses^  will  not  rest  so  heavily  upon 
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the  actual  perpetrators  as  upon  the  suhtle  instigators 
of  them ',  and  as  Sismondi  remarks^  it  would  be  to 
destroy  the  only  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
powerful,  the  only  resort  for  the  oppressed  upon  this 
earth,  not  to  hold  up  to  public  execration  the  fana- 
tical monks  who  directed  this  movement,  and  the 
ambitious  who  profited  by  it. 

The  vengeance  of  public  opinion  ought  not  to  rest  only 
upon  those  who  accompanied  the  Crusaders  in  their  [ex- 
peditions, who  dragged  the  reformers  to  the  flames,  and 
who  mingled  tiieir  songs  of  triumph  with  the  groans  of 
their  miserable  victims ;  these  were,  at  least,  blinded  by 
the  same  mad  passion  with  which  they  had  inspired  the 
combatants.  There  was  something  more  personal,  more 
deliberate^  more  coldly  ferocious,  in  those  clouds  of  monks 
who,  issuing  from  all  the  convents  of  the  order  of  Citcaux, 
spread  themselves  through  the  states  of  Europe,  occupied 
all  the  ptdptts,  appealed  to  all  the  passions  to  convert  them 
into  one,  uid  showed  how  every  vice  might  be  expiated  by 
erime,  bow  remorse  might  be  expelled  by  the  flames  of 
their  piles,  how  the  soul,  polluted  with  every  shameful 
passion,  might  become  pure  and  spotless  by  bathing  in  the 
blood  of  heretics. 

Towards  the  close  of  1209,  the  crusaders  had 
experienced  severe  reverses,  nearly  all  the  castles  which 
they  had  conquered  having  been  surprised  and  recap- 
tured i  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  dominion 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  Languedoc,  was  reduced  to 
eight  cities  or  castles,  it  having  previously  comprised 
more  than  two  hundred.  During  the  ensuing  Winter 
he  remained  on  the  defensive ;  but  with  the  Spring 
came  fresh  clouds  of  fanatics,  who  enabled  him  again 
to  take  the  field  in  force. 

De  Montfort  began  his  attacks  at  once  upon  the 
castles,  which  existed  in  great  numbers.  Many  of 
them  were,  however,  abandoned  on  the  approach  of 
the  crusaders,  their  possessors  not  deeming  them 
capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  De  Montfort  gene- 
rally caused  all  their  inhabitants  whom  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  to  be  hanged  upon  gibbets.  Some 
castles,  calculating  too  favourably  upon  their  strength, 
endeavoured  to  resist  him ;  that  of  Brom  was  taken 
by  assault  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  and  Simon  de 
Hontfort  chose  out  more  than  a  hundred  of  its 
wretched  inhabitants,  and  having  torn  out  their  eyes, 
and  cut  ofif  their  noses,  sent  them,  in  that  state, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  one-eyed  man,  to  the  castle 
of  Cabaret,  to  announce  to  the  garrison  of  that  for- 
tress the  fate  which  awaited  them.  The  castle  of' 
Alairac  was  not  taken  till  the  eleventh  day ;  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  escape  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  crusaders,  but  De  Montfort  massacred 
the  remainder.  Further  on  he  found  castles  aban- 
doned and  absolutely  empty ;  and,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  men,  he  sent  out  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the 
surrounding  vines  and  olive-trees. 

De  Montfort  then  conducted  his  army  to  a  more 
important  and  arduous  task — the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Minerve,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  Nar- 
bonne,  on  a  steep  rock  surrounded  by  precipices, 
and  regarded  as  Uie  strongest  place  in  the  country. 
The  castle  belonged  to  William  k  Guiraud  of  Minerve, 
a  vassal  of  the  Viscounts  of  Carcassonne,  and  one 
of  the  bravest  knights  of  the  province.  The  army 
of  the  crusaders  appeared  before  Minerve  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June;  the  Legate  Arnold,  and  the  canon 
Theodise,  joined  it  soon  after.  The  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  many  who  had  embraced  the 
teneti  of  the  Albigenses,  defended  themselves  with 
great  valour  for  seven  weeks  j  but  when,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  Summer,  the  water  began  to  fail  in 
their  cisterns,  they  demanded  a  capitulation,  Guiraud 
came  himself  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  one  day 
vhen  the  legate  was  absent^  and  agreed  with  Simon 
de  Montfort  on  conditions  for  the  surrender  of  the 


place.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  execute  them, 
the  Abbot  Arnold  returned  to  the  camp,  and  D^ 
Montfort  declared  that  nothing  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  could  be  considered  as  binding,  till  the 
legate  had  given  his  assent. 

At  these  words,  (says  Peter  de  Vaux-Cernay.)  the  abbot 
was  greatly  nfilicted.  In  fact,  he  desired  that  all  the 
enemies  of  Christ  should  be  put  to  death,  but  he  could  not 
take  upon. himself  to  condemn  them,  on  account  of  his 
quality  of  monk  and  priest.  * 

With  the  view,  however,  of  creating  some  dispute 
concerning  the  negotiation,  and  thereby  causing  all 
the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  he  required 
the  two  negotiators,  De  Montfort  and  Guiraud,  to 
write  down  without  communication  the  conditions  to 
which  they  had  agreed.  As  Arnold  had  hoped  would 
be  the  case,  he  found  some  difference  in  the  state- 
ments, of  which  De  Montfort  availed  himself  to  de- 
clare, in  the  name  of  the  legate,  that  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off.  But  the  knight  of  Minerve  replied,  that, 
though  he  thought  himself  sure  of  his  memory,  yet  he 
would  accept  the  capitulation  as  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  drawn  it  up.  De  Montfort,  however,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Legate  Arnold,  who  settled  the  capi- 
tulation upon  the  following  terms : — ^That  the  Lord 
Guiraud  and  all  the  Catholics  in  the  castle,  and  even 
those  who  had  favoured  the  heretics,  should  have 
their  lives  saved — ^that  the  castle  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  De  Montfort, — and  that  the  "  perfect 
heretics,"  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  number, 
should  have  their  lives  saved  if  they  would  become 
converted.  When  the  capitulation  was  read  in  the 
council  of  war, 

Robert  of  Mauvoisin,  (says  the  monk  of  Vaux-Cernay,)  a 
nobleman  entirely  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  cried,  that 
the  pilgrims  would  never  consent  to  that ;  for  it  was  not  to 
show  mercy  to  the  heretics  but  to  put  them  to  death,  that 
they  had  taken  the  cross;  but  the  Abbot  Arnold  replied — 
Fear  not^  for  I  believe  there  will  be  very  few  converted. 

The  anticipations  of  the  legate  proved  well  founded. 
The  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Mi- 
nerve on  the  22nd  of  July,  1210;  they  entered 
singing  Te  Deum,  and  preceded  by  the  cross  and 
the  standards  of  Montfort.  The  "  heretics,'*  as  they 
had  been  styled,  were  in  the  mean  time  assembled, 
the  men  in  one  house,  the  women  in  another,  and 
there,  on  their  knees,  and  resigned  to  their  fate,  they 
prepared  themselves  by  prayer,  for  the  torments  that 
awaited  them.  The  Abbot  of  Vaux-Cernay  came 
in  pursuance  of  the  capitulation,  and  began  to 
preach  to  them  the  Catholic  faith  j  but  his  auditors 
interrupted  him  by  a  unanimous  cry, — 

We  will  have  none  of  your  faith,  (said  they,)  we  have 
renounced  the  church  of  Rome :  your  labour  is  in  vain ; 
for  neither  death  nor  life  win  make  us  renounce  the  opinions 
that  we  have  embraced. 

The  abbot  then  passed  to  the  assembly  of  the 
women,  whom  he  found  equally  resolute,  and  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  declarations.  The  Count  de 
Montfort,  in  his  turn,  visited  both,  having  already 
piled  up  an  enormous  mass  of  dry  wood:  "Be 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,''  said  he  to  the  as- 
sembled Albigenses,  **  or  ascend  this  pile.**  None« 
however,  were  shaken.  Fire  was  then  applied  to 
the  pile,  and  the  whole  square  being  soon  covered 
with  a  tremendous  conflagration,  the  victims  were 
conducted  to  it.  Violence,  however,  we  are  told,  was 
not  necessary  to  compel  them  to  enter  the  flames ; 
they  voluntarily  precipitated  themselves  therei(^  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  after  having 
commended  their  souls  to  God. 

These  martyrs  (says  the  historian  Milner,)  died  in 
triumph,  praising  GxA  that  he  had  counted  them  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ.    They  opposed  the  legate  to 
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bU  feee,  and  told  Simon  that  on  the  last  day,  when  the 
books  should  be  ooeneds  he  would  meet  with  the  just  judg- 
ment of  Qod  for  all  his  cruelties. 

Three  women  only  recanted;  they  were  forcibly 
held  back  by  the  noble  lady  of  Marly»  the  mother  of 
Bouchard^  Lord  of  Montmorencij  terror  and  conster- 
nation fiucceeded  to  £he  enthusiastic  fervour  which 
had  hitherto  supported  them,  and  consenting  to  be 
converted^  they  were  saved  from  the  flames. 


AMUSEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE. 
No.  VIIL 

GEOMETRY.— Part  5. 

To  draw  a  right  angle  without  any  other  instrument 
than  a  straight  stick  and  two  or  three  pegs.     Draw 

the  straight  line  f  a  c  b,  and 
make  f  a,  a  c,  and  c  b,  equal 
to  each  other ;  from  c  draw 
the  straight  line  end  in  any 
direction,  make  c  d  equal  to 
c  A,  and  draw  the  line  d  h 
through  the  point  a,  draw  the 
line  F  G,  through  any  part  of 
D  h,  and  make  e  g  equal  to  e  f. 
The  point  g  will  then  be  ex- 
actly perpendicular  to  a,  and 
the    line   ga,  when  drawn, 
will  be  at  right  angles  with  a  b,  and  consequently  the 
angle  a  is  a  right  angle. 
To  measure  the  superficial  contents  of  a  rectangular 
piece  of  ground.  Suppose  a  b  to  be  equal  to 
twenty  feet,  and  c  b  to  nine  feet ;  multiply 
twenty  by  nine,  which  produces  one  hundred 
and  eighty;  this  would  be  the  contents  of  the 
square  plot  of  ground  a  b  c  n,  and  conse- 
quently, the  contents  of  the  triangular  plot 
would  be  equal  to  one-half  one  hundred 


Fig.  1. 


Ftg.  9.  B 


and  eighty,  namely,  ninety  feet 


A  bricklayer  had  to  construct  a  wall  whose  length 
in  the  direction  a  b  c  waa  twenty-four  feet.  The  one- 
half  of  this  waU,  namely,  from  b  to  c,  had  to  be  built 

Fig.  3. 
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over  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  so  that  the  base  of  this 
part  of  the  wall  would  necessarily  be  more  than 
twelve  feet.  In  making  out  his  account  he  charged 
more  for  this  half  of  the  wall  than  for  that  which 
was  built  on  level  ground  from  a  to  b.  A  geometri- 
cian assured  him  that  the  square  contents  of  both 
portions  of  the  wall  were  exactly  alike,  which  may 
be  proved  in  this  manner.  ^  Cut  two  pieces  of  card- 


Flff.i.  Fig.6w 

board  in  the  form  shown  in  fig8.'4  and  5,  to  ^present 
the  two  parts  of  the  waU ;  lay  the  piece  representing  the 
straight  wall  on  the  curved  piece,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  angles  which  project  at  a  and  b  will  exactly 
fill  up  the  spaces  at  e  and  f.  The  piece  of  paste- 
board r^resenting  the  straight  wall,  may  thus  be 
proved  to  be  exactly  sufficient  to  form  a  piece  equal 
to  thut  representing  the  curved  wall.  You  may  then 
lay  the  curved  piece  upon  the  straight  one,  and 
teversing  the  experiment,  prove  that  the  curved  piece 
18  capable  of  forming  a  rectangular  piece  equal  to 
the  other. 


ON  EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH  INJURE  THE 

EYE-SIGHT. 
No.  I. 

A  P0P17LAR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SIGHT. 

Man  in  his  present  temporary  position  on  the  globe, 
is  subject  to  all  the  physical  laws  which,  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintending  Providence,  govern  the 
universe.  He  is  endowed  with  certain  perceptions^ 
by  whose  means  alone,  he  communicates  with  the 
exterior  world  and  acquires  all  his  knowledge.  These 
perceptive  faculties  are  admirably  fitted  for  use  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  as  rigid  as  it  is  grand  and  beautiful,  that  the 
natural  laws  are  self-acting ;  that  is,  they  bear  with 
and  inflict  of  themselves  l^eir  own  penalties.  If,  for 
example,  we  exceed  the  use  of  any  one  faculty  -,  so 
soon  as  the  use  intended  by  nature  is  exceeded,  the 
abuse  of  the  faculty  begins,  and  then  also  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  r^;ulates  the 
use,  begins.  Pain  is  the  most  iq)parent  symptom  of 
abuse,  and  usually  accompanies  it)  but  the  most 
awfiil,  and  awful  because  mysterious,  operation  of 
the  penalty  is,  the  slow  and  premature  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  faculty  either  in  part  or  wholly :  the 
faculty  then  ceases  to  act ;  and  its  possessor,  because 
he  has  abused  one  of  nature's  gifts,  is  deprived  of  it. 

And  here  there  is  no  court  of  appeal :  it  is  useless 
to  urge  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  the  faculty,  since 
nature  began  by  inflicting  her  penalty  by  slow  degrees, 
either  by  imparting  to  the  possessor  small  increments 
of  pain,  or  partial  deprivation  of  the  power  of  the 
faculty,  so  as  to  urge,  as  it  were,  upon  the  owner, 
gently,  and  in  her  own  beautiful  way,  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  those  laws  which  never  vary,  by 
chiding  him  for  being  so  hard  a  taskmaster  as  to 
exact  from  a  faithful  servant  a  task  which  it  was 
never  calculated  to  supply. 

Many  of  the  arts  of  life  furnish  ,emplo3rments 
which  injuriously  affect  the  faculties  of  those  em- 
ployed in  them :  what  these  pursuits  are,  and  how 
they  operate,  is  a  curious  and  instructive  inquiry, 
into  which,  as  far  as  respects  the  organ  of  sight,  we 
are  now  about  to  enter,  with  the  hope  that  our  rea- 
ders generally  will  find  it  useful,  and  some  of  them 
in  particular  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  the  subject  one 
of  more  than  common  interest  as  it  affects  themselves 
peculiarly.  We  shall  point  out  how,  in  many  em- 
ployments, the  faculty  of  vision  is  injuriously  affected 
or  abused,  and  the  simple  and  practicable  means  of 
removing  the  abuse.  We  select  the  organ*  of  sight 
as  being  probably  the  most  extensively  useful  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  abuse. 

We  propose,  in  order  to  the  due  comprehension  of 
our  present  subject,  to  describe  the  organ  and  fhnc- 
tion  of  the  eye  somewhat  fully ;  and  as  many  of  the 
visual  impeif ections  to  be  hereafter  described  are  the 
results  of  the  writer's  own  personal  experience,  the 
present  paper  may  be  considered  partly  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  writer's  own  visual  defects,  and  also  how 
such  defects  may  be  traced  to  a  large  variety  of 
causes  more  or  less  energetic  in  their  action,  but 
whose  proximate  operation  is  nearly  the  same. 

1.  The  eye,  which,  from  the  wonderful  power  of  its 
exterior  expression,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
internal  arrangements,  is  said  to  be  "  Nature's  master- 
piece," is  a  globular  structure  placed  within  an  orbit, 
or  fiinnel-shaped  cavity,  on  one  side  of  the  root  of 
the  nose  and  under  the  arch  of  the  forehead.     The 

•  We  may  here  state,  that  an  organ  is  the  phynological  arrange- 
ment of  parts  through  which  the  function,  or  work  done  hy  the 
organ,  acts.  Thus  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight ;  seeing,  therefore,  is 
the  function.  Th«  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  hearing  the 
fanetion,  &c» 
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eye-ball  is  a  little  smaller  than  this  socket  or  orbit, 
to  allow  of  free  motion  in  every  direction :  this  motion 
is    effected  by  means  of  a  moscnlar  arrangement 
attached  to  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the  motion  is 
rendered  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  is  de- 
fended from  injury  or  compression  in  its  motion,  by 
a  quantity  of  fat  which  in  health  is  secreted  in  the 
orbit,  forming  several  soft  cushions  on  which  the 
globe  of  the  eye  rests.     When  this  fat  is  absorbed 
by  any  emaciating  disease,  the  eye  sinks  within  its 
socket,  and  a  person  is  then  familiarly  termed  "  hollow- 
eyed."     The  eye  itself  is  composed  chiefly  of  three 
hnmonrs  (one  of  which  is  solid  and  the  others  fluid), 
and  four  membranous  coats  or  tunics :  the  humours 
completely  fill  the  eye,  and  give  it  its  shape,  and  at 
the  same  time  support  the  membranous  coats.    The 
white  of  the  eye,  or  the  Mierotica,  so  named  from  its 
hardness,  is  the  exterior  coat,  and  forms  the  whole 
of  the  outer  eye-ball,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one-fifth,  which  latter  space  is  occupied  by  the  cornea, 
(so  called  firom  its  homy  texture,)  a  transparent  shield 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass  uninterruptedly.    The  cornea  receives  its 
lustre  and  polish  from  the  eyelids,  which  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  folding  over  it;  and  our  readers 
will  doubtless  call  to  mind  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  cold  though  active  hand  of  Death,  is  to  dull 
the   transparency  of  this  beautiful  convex  mirror, 
which  reflects  all  objects  presented  to  it;  while  life, 
health,  and  youth,  preserve  its  properties  unimpaired. 
The  tendency  of  age  is  to  flatten  the  cornea,  and  to 
diminish  its  transparency  and  polish;  hence,  it  is 
said,  that  the  eye  of  age  is  dim;  and  by  a  converse 
application  the  eye  of  youth  is  said  to  be  lustrous, 
spaikling,  beaming,  &c.,  since  in  this  case  the  cornea 
is  a  convex  mirror,  whose  polish  reflects  light  from 
Its  surface,  while  its  transparency  transmits  light  into 
the  eye  for  the  purposes  oif  vision. 

The  white  of  the  eye  is  lined  intemaUy  with  a 
membrane  of  a  more  delicate  structure,  called  the 
choroid  coat,  or  tunic,  which  is  covered  with  a  black 
non-transparent  pigment,  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  rays  of  light  when  the  purpose 
.of  vision  has  been  served.  Within  the  choroid 
coat  is  the  retina,  (so  called  from  its  reticulated  or 
net-like  structure,)  which  is  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane, formed  from  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  enters  the  eye  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
pupil.  In  the  centre  of  the  retina  there  is  a  small 
spot  surrounded  with  a  yeUow  margin ;  this  spot  is 
miscalled  the /oromm  cenirale,  or  central  hole;  for  it 
is  not  a  hole  but  a  spot ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  the  whole  of  the  retina  receives  upon  itself  the 
images  of  external  objects,  and  is  highly  susceptible 
of  luminous  impressions,  the  foramen  centrale  is  in- 
capable of  luminous  excitation  by  means  of  light  of 
ordinary  intensity,  and  it  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  assist  the  visual  powers  of  the  eye. 

Behind  the  cornea  we  find  a  coloured  membrane 
drawn  across  the  eye ;  this  membrane  is  called  the 
his,  (a  Latin  word  for  the  rainbow,)  and  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  by  which  the  colour  of  eyes 
is  determined,  its  anterior  surface  being  in  some 
animals  richly  and  variously  coloured.  The  iris  is 
perforated  nearly  in  its  centre  by  the  pupil*,  which 
is  a  hole  for  the  admission  of  light  into  the  interior 
chambers  of  the  eye;  and  it  is  a  fact  no  less  extra- 
ordinary than  beautiful,  that  the  iris  is  furnished 
with  a  self-adjusting  apparatus,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  throughout  the  whole  of  human  invention, 
by  means  of  which  the  pupil  is  contracted  or  enlarged, 

*  The  Latin  word  fUfiUa  nguficf  ths  ball,  tbs  apple  or  m$kt  of 


according  as  light  is  more  pr  less  abunoant  In  man 
this  apparatus  seems  to  be  self-acting,  and  not  to 
depend  upon  the  will,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases, 
where  individuals  have  been  known  to  possess  the 
power  of  spontaneously  regulating  the  motions  of 
the  iris ;  but  this  power,  l3ce  that  by  which  a  very 
few  persons  have  been  able  to  move  about  the  outer 
ear,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
seems  lost  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  It  will 
doubtless  have  been  noticed,  that  on  quitting  a  well- 
illumined  room,  where  the  pupil  is  small,  that  is,  in 
its  contracted  state,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
presence  of  light,  and  going  out  into  a  dark  street, 
we  are  apt,  at  first,  to  suppose  that  the  night  is  more 
than  usually  obscure;  but,  as  we  proceed,  objects 
become  more  and  more  visible,  and  we  are  apt  to 
exclaim,  *'  It  is  not  so  dark  as  it  was!'*  while,  in  all 
probability,  the  change,  if  any,  is  in  the  observer's 
own  eye,  since  the  fibrous  arrangement  which  regu- 
lates the  motions  of  the  pupil,  being  relieved  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  large  [quantity  of  light,  gradually 
relaxes,  and  allows  the  pupil  to  expand,  so  as  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible  in  the  obscure  situa- 
tion into  which  we  now  suppose  it  is  transferred.  It 
is  believed  that  the  motions  of  the  pupil  in  the  eyes 
of  feline  animals,  such  as  cats,  &c.,  and  animals  of 
prey  generally*  are  voluntary ;  that  is,  they  are  regu- 
lated by  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  sudden  and  extraordinary  adjustment,  which 
may  be  required  by  the  animal  while  engaged  in  its 
nocturnal  pursuit  after  food. 

The  iris  divides  the  interior  globe  of  the  eye  into 
two  very  unequal  parts,  or  chambers;  that  before  the 
iris  is  called  the  anterior  chamber,  and  contains  a  limpid 
colourless  liquid,  called  the  a^oue  humour,  from  its 
similarity  ^to  water,  and  the  space  behind  the  iris 
(which  has  been  caUed  the  ciartain  of  the  eye,  from 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  fold  and 
unfold),  is  named  the  posterior  chamber,  and  contains 
a  small  hard  double  convex  lens,  called  the  crystalline 
lens,  (from  its  resemblance  to  crystal;)  and  the  vitreous 
humour  (from  its  similarity  to  molten  glass),  which 
completely  fills  up  all  the  rest  of  the  eye. 

The  crystalline  lens  in  its  posterior,  and  most  con- 
vex face,  is  exactly  fitted  to  a  concavity  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vitreous  humour;  it  is  said  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  transparent  bag,  called  a  capsula,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  what  are  termed  the  ciliary  processes, 
which  form  an  opaque  circle  round  the  lens,"  and 
impede  all  rays  which  might  otherwise  be  transmitted 
by  its  side :  ^e  lens  itself  is  composed  of  triangular 
pieces,  which  in  their  turn  are  formed  of  concentric 
scales.  The  substance  of  the  lens  increases  in  den- 
sity: that  is,  its  structure  becomes  more  compact 
from  the  circumference  to  its  centre,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  what  is  called  its  spherical  aberration  f. 
The  form  of  this  lens  varies  in  different  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  habits  and  places  of  abode.  In  the 
eye  of  the  cod-fish  it  is  spherical,  and  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  seen  a  boiled  cod's-head  at  table,  will 
probably  have  noticed  a  white  opaque  ball  in  the  eye 
of  the  animal;  this  is  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  cod- 
fish, which  containing  albijimen,  becomes  of  an  opaque 
white,  similar  to  the  white  of  egg  (which  is  almost  pure 
albumen)  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  vitreous  humour  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  retina. 
This  humour  is  contained  within  cells,  and  resembles 

t  The  object  of  tpherictl  leoaet  is  to  conTerge  the  rays  of  light  to 
a  point  or  foca»,-bttt  ia  practice  it  is  fouDd  that  the  rays  deviate 
somewhat  from  this  point,  and  this  deviation  is  called  spherical 
aberration ;  the  latter  term  implies  a  wandering  or  straying.  Two 
causes  are  assigned  to  this  phenomenon ;  1st,  the  form  of  curvature  of 
the  IsBi ;  Sod.  the  diifeisnt  i«firaiigibiliues  of  different  rays  of  Ughu 
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(to  use  a  rough  analogy)  honey  contamed  in  the  cells 
of  the  honeycomb :  tld s  humour  and  the  cells  which 
contain  it  are  both  transparent. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principal  parts  of  the 
eye  and  their  uses,  we  may  briefly  idlude  to  a  few 
external  appendages  of  the  same  organ.  The  bony 
projection  of  the  eyebrows  forms  a  sort  of  arched 
abode  for  the  eye,  to  shield  its  delicate  tenant  from 
external  violence,  and  from  too  much  light;  and^  like 
a  projecting  roof,  the  brow  is  furnished  with  a  ridge 
of  hairs,  the  eyebrows,  which  arrest  or  entangle  any 
small  substances,  solid  or  fluid,  which  might  otherwise 
fall  or  trickle  upon  the  eye.  The  eyelids,  or  semi- 
oval  curtains  which  cover  the  great  aperture  of  the 
orbit,  graduate  the  light  falling  upon  the  eye  by  the 
extent  of  their  separation,  or  exclude  it  when  they 
are  closed,  although  to  a  small  extent  light  does  enter 
at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  lids.  The  eye- 
lashes are  hairs  which  border  the  edges  of  the  lids, 
arranged  in  three  or  four  rows.  Their  direction  is 
curved  3  those  from  the  upper  lid  proceeding  upwards, 
and  those  from  the  under  lid  downwards.  Their 
length  and  fulness  varies  in  different  individuals ;  their 
colour  is  generally  that  of  the  eyebrow,  and  their 
purpose  is  that  of  an  additional  screen  to  the  eye. 
The  lachrymal  ducts  in  which  tears  are  secreted,  in 
thehr  usual  healthy  and  natural  state,  supply  the  eye 
with  moisture,  which  is  spread  over  its  surface  by 
means  of  the  eyelids:  these  ducts  are  situated  a 
little  within  the  nose. 


REVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


.    .  ^ I  solitary  court 

The  inspiring  breeze,  and  meditate  upon  the  book 
Of  nature,  ever  open ;  aiming  thence, 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 


Persons  of  reflection  and  sensibility  contemplate 
with  interest  the  scenes  of  nature,  llie  changes  of 
the  year  impart  a  colour  and  character  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  When  the  seasons  walk  their 
round,  when  the  earth  buds,  the  corn  ripens,  and  the 
leaf  falls,  not  only  are  the  senses  impressed,  but  the 
mind  is  instructed ;  the  heart  is  touched  with  senti- 
ment, the  fancy  amused  with  visions.  To  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  wisdom,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons 
conveys  a  proof  and  exhibition  of  the  wise  and  bene- 
volent contrivance  of  the  Author  of  all  things. 

When  suffering  the  inconvenience  of  the  ruder 
parts  of  the  year  we  may  be  tempted  to  wonder 
why  this  rotation  is  necessary, — why  we  could  not  be 
constantly  gratified  with  vernal  bloom  and  fragrance, 
or  Summer  beauty  and  profusion.  We  imagine  that, 
in  a  world  of  our  creation,  there  would  always  be  a 
blessing  in  the  air,  and  flowers  and  fruits  on  the 
earth.  The  chilling  blast  and  driving  snow,  the  deso- 
lated field,  withered  foliage,  and  naked  tree,  should 
make  no  part  of  the  scenery  which  we  would  pro- 
duce. A  little  thought,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  folly,  if  not  impiety,  of  such  distrust  in  the 
appointments  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  succession  and  contrast  of  the  seasons  give 
scope  to  that  care  and  foresight,  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, which  are  essential  to  the  dignity  and  enjoy, 
ment  of  human  beings,  whose  happiness  is  connected 
with  the  exertion  of  their  faculties.  With  our  present 
constitution  and  state,  in  which  impressions  on  the 
senses  enter  so  much  into  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  the  vivacity  of  our  sensations  is  affected  by  com- 
parison, the  uniformity  and  continuance  of  a  perpe- 
tual Spring  would  greatly  impair  its  pleasing  effect 
upon  our  feelings. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  the 


year  is  evid«itly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  the  production  of  the  greatest  sum  of 
being  and  enjoyment.  That  motion  in  the  earth,  and 
change  of  place  in  the  sun,  which  cause  one  regioo 
of  the  globe  to  be  consigned  to  cold,  decay,  and 
barrenness,  impart  to  anoUier  heat  and  life,  fertility 
and  beauty.  Whilst  in  our  climate  the  earth  is  bound 
with  frost,  and  the  chilly  smothering  snows  are 
falling,  the  inhabitants  of  another  behold  the  earth 
first  planted  with  vegetation  and  apparelled  in  verdure, 
and  those  of  a  third  are  rejoicing  in  the  appointed 
weeks  of  harvest. 

Eaeh  season  comes  attended  with  its  benefits,  and 
beauties,  and  pleasures.  All  are  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  Spring.  Then  the  senses  are  delighted 
with  the  feast  that  is  furnished  on  every  field  and  on 
every  hill.  The  eye  is  sweetly  delayed  on  every 
object  to  which  it  turns.  It  is  grateful  to  perceive 
how  widely,  yet  chastely, '  nature  hath  mixed  her 
colours  and  painted  her  robe ;  how  beautifally  she 
hath  scattered  her  blossoms  and  flung  her  odoun. 
We  listen  with  joy  to  the  melody  she  hath  awakened 
in  the  groves,  and  catch  health  from  the  pare  and 
tepid  gales  that  blow  from  the  mountains. 

When  the  Summer  exhibits  the  whole  force  of 
active  nature,  and  shines  in  full  beauty  and  splendour, 
when  the  succeeding  season  offers  its  purple  stores 
and  golden  grain,  or  displays  its  blended  and  softened 
tints  5  when  the  Winter  puts  on  its  sullen  aspect, 
and  brings  stillness  and  repose,  affording  a  respite 
from  the  labours  which  have  occupied  the  preceding 
months,  inviting  us  to  reflection,  and  compensating 
for  the  want  of  attractions  abroad  by  fire-side  delights 
and  home-felt  joys.  In  all  this  interchange  and 
variety  we  find  reason  to  acknowledge  the  wise  and 
benevolent  care  of  the  God  of  the  seasons.  We  are 
passing  from  the  finer  to  the  ruder  portions  of  the 
year.  .  The  sun  emits  a  fainter  beam,  and  the  sky  is 
frequently  overcast.  The  garden  and  fields  have 
become  a  waste,  and  the  forests  have  shed  their 
verdant  honours.  The  hills  are  no  more  enlivened 
by  the  bleating  of  flocks,  and  the  woodland  no  longer 
resounds  with  the  song  of  birds.  In  these  changes 
we  see  evidences  of  our  instability,  and  images  of 
our  transitory  state. 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 

Our  life  is  compared  to  a  falling  leaf.  When  we 
are  disposed  to  count  on  protracted  years,  to  defer 
any  serious  thoughts  of  futurity,  and  to  extend  our 
plans  through  a  long  succession  of  seasons,  the 
spectacle  of  the  fading,  many- coloured  woods,  and 
the  naked  trees,  affords  a  solitary  admonition  of  oar 
frailty.  It  should  teach  us  to  fill  the  short  year  of 
life,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  may  be  allotted  to 
us,  with  useful  employments  and  harmless  pleasures; 
to  practise  that  industry,  activity,  and  order,  which 
the  course  of  the  natural  world  is  constantly 
preaching. 

Let  not  the  passions  blight  the  intellect  [in  the 
spring  of  its  advancement,  nor  indolence  nor  vice 
canker  the  promise  of  the  heart  in  the  blossom. 
Then  shall  the  summer  of  life  be  adorned  with  moral 
beauty,  the  autumn  yield  a  harvest  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  the  winter  of  age  be  cheered  with  pleas- 
ing reflections  of  the  past»  and  bright  hopes  of  the 
future.— —AfoA^^y  Anthology 


The  works  of  nature^  and  the  wor&s  of  revelation,  display 
religion  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  and  visible,  that 
those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  see  and  read 
the  first  principles  and  most  neoeasary  parts  of  it,  and 
from  thence  penetrate  linto  those  infinite  deptha  filled  waA 
the  treasures  of  irisdom  and  knowledge. — liO^Hk 
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ON  THE  PLEASURE  OF  ACQUIRING  KNOW- 

LEDGE. 

In  every  period  of  life,  the  acqtdntion  of  knowledg;e 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employments  of  the 
liuman  mind.  But  in  youth,  there  are  cireumstances 
which  make  it  productive  of  higher  enjoyment.  It 
is  then  that  everything  has  the  charm  of  novelty ; 
that  cariosity  and  fancy  are  awake;  and  that  the 
heart  swells  with  the  anticipations  of  future  eminence 
and  utility.  Even  in  those  lower  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which  we  call  mere  accomplishments,  there  is 
something  always  pleasing  to  the  young  in  their  ac- 
quisition. They  seem  to  become  every  well  educated 
person ;  they  adorn,  if  they  do  not  dignify  humanity ; 
and,  what  is  far  more,  while  they  give  an  elegant 
employment  to  the  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation, 
they  afford  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  domestic  life. 

fiut  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher 
kind, — ^in  the  hours  when  the  young  gradually  begin 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  magnificent  revelations 
of  the  Gospel,  there  la  a  pleasure  of  a  sublimer 
nature.  The  cloud,  which  in  their  infant  years, 
seemed  to  cover  nature  from  their  view,  begins  gra- 
dually to  resolve.  The  world  in  which  they  are 
pUced,  opens  with  all  its  wonders  upon  their  eye  ^ 
their  powers  of  attention  and  observation  seem  to 
expand  with  the  scene  before  them  5  and,  while  they 
s«e,  for  the  first  time,  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
of  God,  and  mark  the  majestic  simplicity  of  those 
laws  by  which  its  operations  are  conducted,  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  awakened  to  a  higher  species  of  being, 
and  admitted  into  nearer  intercourse  with  the  Author 
of  Nature. 

It  is  this  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others, 
that  determines  our  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future  fate 
of  the  young.  To  feel  no  joy  in  such  pursuits;  to 
listen  carelessly  to  the  voice  which  brings  such  mag- 
nificent instruction  j  to  see  the  veil  raised  which  con- 
ceals the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to  show  no 
tmotion  at  the  discovery,  are  symptoms  of  a  weak 
and  torjHd  8pirit,*-of  a  mind  unworthy  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  possesses,  and  fitted  only  for  the  humility 
of  sensual  and  ignoble  pleasure.  Of  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  d^tinguish  themselves  by  the  love  of 
|movledge»-*who  follow  with  ardour  the  career  that 
is  open  to  them,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  most  honour- 
able presages.  It  is  the  character  which  is  natural  to 
yoDtb,  and  which,  therefore,  promises  well  of  their 
i&atnrity.  We  foresee  for  them,  at  least,  a  life  of  pure 
and  virtuous  enjoyment ;  and  we  are  willing  to  anti- 
cipate no  common  share  of  future  usefulness  and 
splendour. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge 

lead  not  only  to  happiness  but  to  honour.     ''  Length 

of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  are  riches 

*  &id  honour.'*     It  is  honourable  to  excel  even  in  the 

^ost  trifling  species  of  knowledge,  in  those  which 

I  can  amuse  only  the  passing  hour.     It  is  more  honour- 

'  able  to  excel  in  those  different  branches  of  science 

•  ^hich  are  connected  with  the  liberal  professions  of 

/  ^e,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the  dignity  and  well- 

'  ^ing  of  humanity.     It  is  the  means  of  raising  the 

^ost  obscure  to  esteem  and  attention ;  it  opens  to  the 

^st  ambition  of  youth,  some  of  the  most  distin- 

^ished  and  respected  situations  in  society ;  and  it 

places  them  there,  with  the  consoling  reflection,  that  it 

i<  to  their  own  industry  and  labour,  in  the  providence 

of  God,  that  they  are  alone  indebted  for  them.     But, 

to  excel  in  the  higher  attainments  of  knowledge, — to 

\>«  ^sUnguished  in  those  greater  pursuits  which  have 

cQisioanded  the  attention,  and  exhausted  the  abilities 


of  the  wise  in  every  former  age, — is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  distinctions  of  human  understanding,  the  most 
honourable  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  every  part  of  glory,  we  feel  our 
eye  turn  from  the  career  of  war  and  of  ambition,  and 
involuntarily  rest  upon  those  who  have  displayed  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  who  have  investigated  the 
laws  of  social  welfare,  or  extended  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  These  are  honours,  we  feel,  which 
have  been  gained  without  a  crime,  and  which  can  be 
enjoyed  without  remorse.  They  are  honours,  also, 
which  can  never  die, — which  can  shed  lustre  upon 
the  humblest  head, — and  to  which  the  young  of  every 
succeeding  age  will  look  up,  as  their  brighest  incen- 
tives to  the  pursuit  of  virtuous  fame. Alison, 


1 


THE  FEATHER  OF  A  PEACOCK. 
In  its  embryo  the  feather  of  a  peacock  is  little  more 
than  a  bladder  containing  a  fluid,  while  every  one 
knows  the  general  structure  of  those  long  ones  which 
form  the  train.  The  star  is  painted  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  feathers,  associated  in  a  regular  plane ; 
as  those  have  found  their  way  from  the  root,  through 
this  long  space  of  three  feet,  without  error  of  arrange- 
ment or  pattern,  in  more  millions  of  feathers  than 
imagination  can  conceive.  If  this  is  sufficiently 
wonderful,  the  examination  of  each  fibre  of  this 
canvass  (to  adopt  this  phrase,)  will  much  increase 
the  wonder.  Taking  one-half  of  the  star,  the  places 
and  proportions  of  the  several  colours  differ  in  each 
of  those,  as  do  their  lengths  and  obliquities,  yet  a 
single  picture  is  produced,  including  ten  outlines, 
which  form  also  many  irregular  yet  unvarying  curves. 
And,  further,  the  opposed  half  corresponds  in  every 
thing ;  while  this  complicated  picture  is  not  painted 
after  the  texture  is  formed,  but  each  fibre  takes  its 
place  ready  painted,  yet  never  failing  to  produce  the 
pattern.  If  this  is  chance,  the  coloured  threads  of 
a  tapestry  might  as  well  unite  by  chance  to  produce 
a  picture;  while  every  annual  renewal  is  equally 
accurate,  as  it  has  been  in  every  such  animal  since 
the  creation.  And  whatever  the  other  chances  may 
be,  enormous  as  they  are  against  the  hypothesis,  this 
further  number  cannot  be  evaded,  because  it  would 
be  to  abandon  the  very  principle  of  chance,  to  say  that 
renewal,  or  perpetuation,  were  governed  by  laws.  If 
the  system  is  to  mean  what  it  pretends  to  do,  every 
feather  that  ever  existed  must  have  been  the  result  of 
fortunate  chances.  This  would  be  enough,  had  this 
object  not  demanded  the  arithmetical  calculation; 
for,  omitting  all  else,  who  would  even  hope  to  re- 
produce the  star  from  the  same  separated  materials, 
under  any  number  of  chances  ? 

But  the  entire  analysis  I  need  not  make  in  words  j 
it  can  be  done  by  any  one  on  the  subject  itself,  and 
with  a  more  satisfactory  effect.  Let  him  take  each 
fibre  separately,  note  the  number  of  the  colours, 
their  gradations,  the  very  different  modes  of  those  on 
the  different  fibres,  and  the  very  different  places  of 
those  colours  on  them,  with  the  still  more  remark- 
able differences  in  those  fragments  of  the  many  out- 
lines included  in  the  star.  The  painter,  who  best 
knows  the  difficulty  of  producing  gradations  on  even 
a  fixed  plane,  will  best  also  conceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing,  under  any  number  of  chances, 
such  a  coloured  plane,  from  a  hundred  separated 
fibres  previously  painted,  or  even  of  thus  producing 
the  much  easier  outlines. 

But  who  will  compute  this  unwieldy  sum  ?  The 
result  alone,  the  figures  expressing  the  chances 
against  one,  that  this  little  object  was  not  the  pro* 
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dace  of  dumce,  unnild  611  b  page ;  it  is  eqniralent 
to  infioitode  ngaiiut  one..  Suffice  it  here,  that  I 
inquire  of  the  probability  of  aimply  replacing,  by 
chance,  the  disarranged  and  intermixed  fibres  of  the 
star  in  their  original  places  or  order  j  while,  even 
then,  I  need  not  take  more  than  the  half,  as  the 
result  of  the  total  is  equally  unnecessary  and  un- 
wieldy. It  woald  be  a  poiposeless  parade  of  arith- 
metic  to  detail  those  figures ;  if  the  reader  will  place 
a  unit  before  sixty-four  zeros,  he  will  have  a  enfiicient 
conception  of  these  chances  for  the  present  purpose. 
And  chances  br  short  of  this  have  ever  been  held 
competent  to  any  proof. 

[MjtocirLU>a>  m  lU  JttrihiUi  </  Otd.} 


THE  MANtTFACTURE  OF  GUN-FLINTS. 

Tbx  art  of  forming  Gun-flints  was  formerly  kept  a 
profound  secret,  at  least  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  kind  of  stone  employed,  is  that  species  of  silex, 
or  flint,  which  is  found  in  irregularly  shaped  lumps 
in  the  chalk  formations  of  the  earth. 

The  masses  of  flint  which  are  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  consist  of  those  of  a  convex  sutftce,  ap- 
proaching to  ^obnlar,  the  knobbed  and  branched  flints 
being  generally  foil  of  imperfections.  The  best  flint 
nodules  are  in  general  from  two  to  twenty  pounds  in 
weight;  they  should  be  unctnons,  or  rather  shining, 
intem^y,  with  a  grain  so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible 
to  the  eye.  The  colour  should  be  uniform  in  the 
same  nodule,  and  may  vary  from  honey-yellow  to  a 
blackish- brown  J  it  is  necessary  that  the  (nctan 
should  be  smooth  and  eqaal,  and  somewhat  conchoi- 
dal,  hollowed  like  a  shell,  and  should  be  partially 
transparent  at  the  thin  edges. 

Four  tools  are  necessary  in  the  manafacture  of 

tlf  1-  Ft(.  I. 


flints.  1.  An  iron  hammer,  fig.  l,with  a  square  head, 
not  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  seven  or 
dght  inches  in  length:  2.  a  hammer  of  well-hardened 
■teel,  fig.  2,  with  two  points,  a  handle  seven  inches 
long,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  in  weight:  3.  a 
disk  hammer,  or  roller,  fig.  3,  like  a  solid  wheel  or 


cylinder,  two  inches  and  one-third  in  diameter,  and 
not  exceeding  twelve  ounces  in  weight}  it  is  made  of 
steel  not  hardened,  and  has  a  handle  six  inches  long. 
4.  a  chisel,  fig.  4,  tapering  and  bevelled  at  both  ends, 
which  should  be  made  of  steel  not  hardened,  six, 
seven,  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide. 
With  these  tools  the  flints  are  formed  in  the  following 


The  workman,  seated  on  the  ground,  places  the 
nodule  of  flint  on  his  left  thigh,  and  applies  slight 
strokes  with  the  square  hammer  to  divide  it  into 
smaller  pieces  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight, 
with  broad  surfaces  and  an  almost  even  fracture.  He 
then  holds  the  piece  of  flint  in  his  left  hand,  not  sup* 
ported,  and  itoikes  with  the  pointed  hammer  on 


the  edges  of  the  great  planes  produced  by  the  fint 
breaking,  by  which  means  the  white  coating  of  the 
flint  is  removed  in  the  form  of  small  acales,  and  the 
mass  of  flint  itself  laid  bare,  as  shown  in  fig.  S  j  after 


this  he  continues  to  'chip  off  similar  scaly  portkiiii 
from  the  pure  mass  of  flints  as  a  a  a,  fig.  6,  which  it 
a  cross  section  or  plan  of  fig.  S,  the  shaded  portiooi 
showing  the  points  removed  at  each  blow.  Hiese 
portions  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  two  JDchei 
and  a  half  long,  and  their  thickness  in  the  middle  ii 
About  one-sixth  of  an  inch :  they  are  slightly  codvci 
below,  and  consequently  leave  in  the  part  of  the  flint 
from  which  they  are  separated,  a  space  slightly  concsrc, 
longitudinally  bordered  by  two  rather  projecting 
straight  lines  or  ridges.  These  ridges  produced  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  scales,  must  naturally  constitnte 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  subsequent  piece;  and  mch 
scales  alone  as  have  their  ridges  thus  placed  in  the 
middle  are  fit  for  gun-flints.  '  In  this  mnnner  the 
workman  continues  to  split  or  chip  the  mass  of  flint 
in  various  directions,  until  the  defects  usually  fonnd 
in  the  interior,  render  it  impossible  to  make  the  frac- 
ture required,  or  until  the  piece  is  reduced  too  mudi 
to  be  easily  broken. 

To  shape  the  gun-flint  out  of  these  scales,  k 
selects  such  only  aa  possess  the  requisite  form ;  to 
ascertain  this,  it  Is  necessary  to  understand  the  puts 
to  be  distinguished  in  a  gun-flinL  These  are  five  in 
number ;  a  the  sloping  facet,  b  b  the 
sides,  c  the  back,  n  the  under  sur-  -  ^ 

(ace,  which  should  be  nther  con-  ^^-^j^^\^^^\;' 
vex,  and  r  the  upper  facet,  between  \^^.,^  B  j 
the  tapering  edge  and  the  back.  3> 

In  order  to  fashion  the  flint,  those 
scales  are  selected  which  contain  at  least  one  of  the 
ridges  F  or  A ;  he  fixes  on  any  tapering  border  of  the 
scale  to  form  the  striking  edge  j  be  then  divides  the 
scale  into  pieces,  of  the  proper  width  of  the  flint,  b; 
means  of  his  chisel ;  this  tool  is  driven  into  a  solid 
block  of  wood,  with  one  of  its  edges  upwards ;  tlist 
part  of  the  flint  is  placed  across  this  edge  where  the 
separation  is  intended  to  take  place,  and  a  blow  from 
the  roulette,  or  round  hammer,  on  the  upper  snifiue, 
divides  it  as  cleanly  as  if  it  were  cnt;  the  back  oflhs 
flint  is  then  made  square  by  the  same  means.  | 

The  last  operation  is  to  trim  or  give  the  flint  a 
smooth  and  equal  edge  j  this  is  done  by  turning  tbe 
stone  and  placing  the  edge  of  its  tapering  edge  oai 
the  chisel,  and  striking  it  a  few  blows  with  the  round 
hammer.  | 

I 


THE  VZRNAI.  Attn  AUTOHNAIi  CROCUS. 
Sat,  what  impels,  amidst  nuTOiuidiDg  snow 
Congealed,  the  crocni*  flamj  bud  to  grow; 
8aj,  what  retards  amidst  the  Smmner's  blaze 
The  antamnal  bulb  till  pale  decliniiig  dftys  ? 
The  God  or  Seaiovs  I  whose  pervading  powtr 
ControU  the  am,  or  shedi  the  fleecy  shower; 
Ub  bids  each  flower  his  quick'ning  word  obey, 
Or  to  each  lingering  bloom  enjoins  delay. 

White  qf  Srlborne. 
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coNDiTioit  or  Tax  pkinckss  klizabxth  in  tbk 

KZtGN  OF  HABY— BXR  ARRXBT    AT  A8HK1DOK, 
AND   BKHOVAL   TO   LONDON. 

Tbb  demdi  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  oc- 
mtrcd  OD  the  6th  of  July,  1563,  was  concealed  for 
two  ivjt  by  the  Protector,  John  Dndley,  Dnke  uf 
NorthnmberiBnd,  who  was  deairoua  of  taking  mea- 
tnrca  to  secure  the  succession  of  bis  daugbtcr-in-law. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  conformity  with  the  will  which 
Edward  had  been  induced  to  make,  npon  his  death- 
bed, setting  aside  his  nsters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  It 
*u  important  for  the  protector's  object,  that  he 
■bcnld  hare  the  persons  of  the  two  sisters  in  his 
bands;  and  with  this  view  be  wrote  letters  in  the 
ktBg's  name  requiring  their  immediate  attendance. 
Hut  1^  nearly  fallen  into  tbe  snare;  she  was 
jonrueying  to  town  when  a  secret  messenger  met  her 
with  a  private  communication  of  Edward's  death  and 
the  machinations  of  Northumberland.  She  imme- 
diitdy  turned  her  horse  towards  the  eastern  counties, 
ud  never  rested  till  she  had  reached  ber  castellated 
■unsioa  of  Kenniogball,  in  Norfolk,  which  lay  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  to  be  sud- 
denly snrprised.  Elizabeth  remained  tranquil  at  her 
midence  in  Hertfordshire,  where  she  was  waited  on 
I  bf  Northumberland,  who  apprized  her  of  Edward's 
death  and  the  accession  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  pro- 
posed to  her  that  she  should  resign  her  own  title  to 
the  crown  in  consideratiDa  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
certain  lands  which  should  be  assigned  to  her.  With 
chatartfristic  prodesca  ^ixabctb  replied, "  that  her 
Vol.  XII, 


elder  sister,  the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  agreed 
withal  j  for  as  long  as  the  said  Lody  Mary  lived,  she 
for  her  part  could  challenge  no  right  at  alL" 

The  brief  reign  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ended  on  the 
20th  of  July  J  and  towards  the  close  of  that  month, 
as  Queen  Mary  advanced  at  the  head  uf  her  army 
towards  London,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  went  into 
Essex  to  meet  her,  with  a  large  cavalcade  of  knights 
and  ladies ;  Stow  says  that  slie  was  "  accompanied 
by  one  thousand  horse,  of  kniglils,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  their  servants."  Four  days  afterwards  she  rode 
with  the  Queen  to  the  Tower,  through  the  richly 
decked  streets  of  the  city,  amid  the  discharges  of 
ordnance  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  seven 
hundred  and  forty  velvet-coated  nobles  and  gentle- 
men preceded  them,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ladies  followed  them.  As  an  illustration,  indeed,  of 
the  intimacy  which  at  this  period  sulisisted  between 
the  two  sisters,  it  is  related  by  Fox  the  martyrologist, 
that  "  Queen  Mary  when  she  was  first  queen,  before 
she  was  crowned,  would  go  no  whither  but  would 
have  her  [the  Princess  Elizabeth]  by  the  band,  and 
send  for  her  to  dinner  and  supper,"  According  to 
Holinshed,  when  Queen  Mary  roda  through  the  city 
towards  Westminster,  upon  the  occasion  of  ber  coro- 
nation in  October  1553,  the  chariot  in  which  she  sst 
was  followed  by  another  "  having  a  covering  of  cloth 
of  silver  alt  white,  and  six  horses  trapped  with  the 
like,  wherein  sat  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Lady 
Anne  of  Cleve."  According  to  the  Spanish  ambaa- 
Mdor  then  in  England,  Elizabeth  carried  the  crowa 
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"which  was  used  on  that  occasion;  and  that  func- 
tionary reported  to  bis  court^  that  tbo  princess 
whispered  to  Noaillet,  tbe  FroDch  %iniHisa(idor^  that 
it  was  very  heavy^  apd  that  Qbe  was  tired  with  carrying 
it ;  and  that  the  Ft'echman  was  heard  to  answer  that 
she  must  be  patient^  and  when  soon  placed  on  her 
own  bc^d  it  would  seem  lighter.  "  As  tha  6paniar<|S|*' 
says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner^  "  were  at  some  distance^ 
and  could  not  have  heard  a  private  whisper  very 
perfectly,  we  may  assume  that  the  actual  speech  was, 
'if  it  were  on  your  own  bead  it  would  not  seem  so.*" 

But  the  situation  of  Elizabeth  was  soon  altered. 
When  the  design  of  Queen  Mary  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  became  apparent,  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  Protestant  party  were  anxiously  turned 
towards  the  princess,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  This  circumstance 
rendered  her  an  object  of  jealousy  and  even  of 
fear  to  the  queen.  The  Venetian  ambassador  de- 
scribes Mary  as  being  "  a  prey  to  the  hatred  which 
she  bears  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  which  has  its 
source  in  the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  she  experi- 
enced on  account  of  her  mother,  and  in  the  fact  that 
all  eyes  and  hearts  are  turned  towards  my  Lady 
Elizabeth  as  successor  to  the  throne.'* 

Towards  tha  close  of  1553,  Queen  Mary  was  very 
earnest  in  her  endeavours  to  induce  her  sister  to 
practise  the  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  Elisabeth  refused  to  comply]  and  her 
enemies  then  suggested  that  she  should  be  imprisoned, 
*"  I  do  not  doubt,"  wrote  the  French  ambassador  to 
his  court,  ^  that  her  obstinacy  will  conduct  her  to 
the  Tower  soon  after  parliament  meets,  if  things  be 
resolved  on  as  I  think  they  will  be.'*  But  Mary 
preferred  endeavouring  to  compel  her  sister  to  con- 
form. Elisabeth  persisted  in  her  refnsul  j  and  her 
conscientious  preference  of  be?  own  f^hh  was  imputed 
to  seditious  exhortations.  The  French  AmbasBador« 
after  relating  that  the  princess  would  not  hear  mass 
nor  accompanjr  bar  sister  to  the  chspel«  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  the  queen  and  her  lords,  adds, 
*'  It  is  feared  that  she  is  counselled  and  fortified  in 
this  opinion  by  some  of  the  great,  and  that  by  these 
means  some  new  troubles  may  be  preparing.'*  Again 
shortly  afterwards  he  thus  writes  : — "  The  obstacle 
of  Madame  Elizabeth  is  not  a  little  to  be  feared  as 
up  to  this  time  she  has  been  not  at  all  willing  to  go 
to  the  mass.  Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  queen 
caused  her  to  be  preached  to  and  entreated  by  all 
the  great  men  of  her  council,  who  only  drew  from 
her  at  last  a  very  rough  answer."  Again  was  her 
refusal  imputed  to  disloyal  machinations ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  queen  would  change  her  household 
and  even  confine  her  in  prison. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December, 
Elizabeth  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  court  and 
retire  to  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Suspicion,  however,  still  attached  to  her,  and  she 
was  living  every  hour  surrounded  with  peril. 

As  tha  intentions  of  Mary  (says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,) 
to  bring  back  popery  became  visible,  the  greatest  discon- 
tents began  to  arise,  with  an  idea  in  some  naturally  arising 
from  Henry's  statutes  against  bis  daughter,  that  the  young 
queen  of  Scots  was  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  crown,  But 
the  danger  to  Elisabeth  arose  fi-om  the  larger  portion  of 
the  dissatisfied  forming  conspiracies  to  dispossess  ner  sister, 
and  to  place  her  as  a  Protestant  princess  on  the  throne. 

Early  in  the  year  1554  the  rash  and  unfortunate 
insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  broke  out. 
Although  Elizabeth  had  no  concern  in  this  conspi- 
racy, it  involved  her  in  much  trouble,  and  caused 
her  much  personal  suffering.  On  the  5th  of  Fe* 
bruary,  immediately  after  the  insurrectioa  bad  been 


suppressed,  certain  members  of  the  council  were  sent 

to  Ashridge  with  a  party  of  bpra^,  with  orders  to 

bring  the  princess  to  Loudon,  ^  either  ^yicki  or 
dead."  The  piessengers  '*  at  their  sodalne  and  uq- 
provided  commyng,"  to  use  the  expressions  of  John 
Foil,  the  martyrologist,  found  her  "  sore  sicke  is 
her  bed>  and  very  feeUe  and  weak  of  bodyJ* 

IVbither  when  they  came  (continues  the  same  historian,) 
ascending  up  to  her  grace's  privie  chamber,  they  vvlkd 
one  of  her  ladyes  whom  they  met,  to  declare  unto  her  ^race, 
that  there  were  certaine  oeiae  from  the  pour|  which  had  a 
message  from  the  queene.  Her  grace  havyng  knowid^^e 
thereof,  was  right  glad  of  their  commyng ;  howbeit,  bcint;  i 
then  very  sicke.  and  the  night  farre  spent,  (which  \ras  at 
ten  of  the  clocKc)  she  requested  them  by  the  messenger, 
that  they  woulde  resort  thvther  in  the  mornyng.  To  this 
they  answered,  and  by  tho  |i|id  messenger  sent  wordc 
againe,  that  they  must  ne#des  see  her,  and  vould  so  doo, 
in  what  case  soever  she  were.  Whereat  the  lady  being 
agast,  went  to  she  we  her  gvaee  their  VQrdef  |  hut  the? 
hastily  folowing  her,  came  rusljyng  as  soaue  as  she  unto 
her  grace's  chamber  unbydden* 

At  whoiic  sodaine«commyng  into  her  bed*phamher,  her 
grace  being  not  a  little  amased,  said  unto  them*  Is  the 
hast  such  that  it  might  not  have  pleftied  you  te  Gome 
to-morrow  in  the  mornyng? 

They  made  answere,  that  they  were  Hfht  sory  to  see  her 

in  that  case.  And  I  (quoth  shee,)  am  not  gUd  to  see  yoQ 
here  at  this  tyroe  of  the  night  Whertunte  thoy  answered, 
that  they  came  Arom  the  queene  to  doo  their  meaaage  and 
duetie,  which  was  to  this  effi»ot,  that  ths  qussne  a  piMsure 
was,  that  shee  should  he  at  I^ndon  the  seventl^  day  of  that 
present  monoth.  Whereunto  shee  ssider^Certasa  no  crea- 
ture more  glad  then  I  to  some  to  her  majestie,  heyny  right 
sorye  that  I  am  net  in  case  at  this  tyme  to  wayte  on  ner.  as 
you  yourselves  doo  see  and  can  wel  testilltt. 

Indeede  we  see  it  true  (quoth  they),  that  yeu  doe  say  to 
which  we  are  very  soryei  Alhelt,  we  let  you  to  unaer- 
stande,  that  our  oommiwion  is  suehi  sud  so  stiaynetb  us, 
that  we  must  needes  bryng  you  witn  us  either  quiolie  or 
dead.  Whereat,  shee  beyng  smase4i  SQfowfhlly  said,  that 
their  oommiiisiQn  was  very  sore ;  hut  yet,  i^otwtthatsnding 
shee  hoped  it  to  he  otherwise  end  not  so  str»yt.--*Ycs, 
verily,  sayd  tlwy.  •  •  •  • 

In  eODolusion,  they  wylled  her  te  prepare  agaynst  tne 
mornyng  at  nyne  of  the  clocke  to  goe  with  them,  declaring 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  the  queene's  lytter  for 
her.  After  much  lalke,  the  messengers  declaring  there 
was  no  prolongyng  of  tymes  and  dayes,  so  departed  to 
their  chamber,  being  enterteyned  and  cheered  as  apper- 
teyned  to  their  worships. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  hour  picfleribed, 
Elizabeth  was  led  forth  for  her  journey,  very  faint 
and  feeble,  and  ''  in  aucba  ease  that  shee  waa  redy 
to  swound  three  or  foure  tymea'*  between  them. 
"  What  should  t  speake  h«re/*  exclaims  John  Fox, 
**  that  cannot  well  be  expressed  3  whnt  a  heavy  house 
there  was  to  beholde  the  nnreverend  and  donlefull 
dealyng  of  these  men,  but  especiidly  tbe  carefull 
feare  and  captivitie  of  their  innocent  lady  and 
maistrcsae.*' 

Although  Elisabeth  was  able  io  travel  «<  with  lyfe," 
yet  her  illnese  was  so  severe,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  fourth  night  of  her  journey  that  she  reached 
Highgate.  Here  being  very  sick,  she  tarried  that 
night  and  the  next  day  j  "  during  which  time  of  her 
abode,*'  says  Pox,  "  there  came  many  pursuivants 
and  messengers  from  the  court,  but  for  what  purpose 
I  cannot  tell."  When  the  princess  ei^tered  London, 
great  multitudes  of  people  came  flocking  about  her 
litter  which  she  ordered  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  herself.  Hie  reminder  of  her  coming 
into  London  on  this  occasion  Is  thus  described  in  an 
old  manuscript  chronicle. 

The  same  tyme  end  daye,  between  four  and  fyve  of  llu* 
clocke  at  night,  my  lady  Elizabeths  grace  came  to  London 
tlirough  Smilhfielde  tintoo  Westminster,  with  C  velvett 
ootts  after  her  graee.  And  her  grace  rod  in  a  chary u, 
opyn  QU  both  sydes»  and  her  grace  [had]  ryding  after  her  s 
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loo  in  colts  of  fytie  redde  gardyd  with  vclvett ;  and  so 
through  Flet-strete  unto  the  court  through  the  queenc*s 
gurdeiiy  her  grace  being  sycke. 

Otir  engt^Ting  containsi  a  view  ot  the  old  abbey  at 
Asbridge,  at  Which  Elizabeth  was  arrested  in  the 
manttcr'Nirhieh  We  have  Just  described.  This  place, 
the  name  of  which  was  formerly  Written  Esserug^^, 
Aescftt^e,  AS8etnog&,  and  AscheruggB,  is  in  the  parish 
of  Pitstone,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  before 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  after  the  dissolution  thereof.  The  name  is 
derived  from  '^  a  hill  set  with  ash-trees ;*'  the  oldest 
denomination  of  the  place  being  Aescrttg<fe,  from  aesc, 
as  the  ashtrefe  was  first  called,  and  rugge,  a  hill  or 
steep  place,  afterwards  written  ridge. 

The  college  was  completed  in  1285,  being  founded 
by  Edmund,  Karl  of  Cornwall,  whose  father  Richard*, 
a  person  of  high  repute  for  his  heroic  endowments, 
had  been  eleeted  king  of  the  Romans,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  princes  of  the  etnpire.  It  was 
established  for  a  rector  and  twenty  brethren  or  canons, 
called  BonhoWimHf  a  religious  order  which  had  not 
been  previously  introduced  into  England.  They  were 
brought  out  n  the  Isouth  of  France  at  a  time  when 
there  existed  in  that  country  a  sect  who  called 
themselves  M§ni  Homines,  (literally  good  men),  and 
were  termed  In  the  vulgar  Gascon  dialect  Los  Bos 
Homes. 

The  colleM  at  Ashridge  was  founded  expressly  in 
honour  of  Mie  "precious  blood  of  the  holy  Jesus ;*' 
and  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable  a  dedication  is  thus 
relatad  by  Holinshed : — 

Edmund,  the  son  and  heir  of  Rishard,  Earl  Of  ComwalU 
who  was  second  son  to  King  Johui  being  with  his  father 
in  Germany,  and  there  beholding  the  reliquea  and  other 
preeiotts  monuments  of  the  ancient  emperors,  he  espied  a 
box  of  gold,  by  the  inscription  whereof  he  perceived  (as 
the  opinion  of  men  then  gave)  that  therein  was  contained 
a  portion  of  the  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  He  therelbre 
being  desirous  to  have  some  part  thereof,  by  fair  intreaty 
and  money  obtained  his  desire;  and  brought  the  box  Over 
with  him  Into  England;  bestowing  a  third  part  thereof 
after  his  father's  decease  in  the  abbey  of  Hailes,  which  his 
father  had  founded,  and  wherein  his  father  and  mother 
were  both  buried,  whereby  to  enrich  the  said  monastery ; 
reserving  the  other  two  parts  in  his  own  custody;  till  at 
length,  moved  upon  such  devotion  as  was  then  used,  he 
founded  an  abbey  at  Asseruggct  in  Hertfordshire,  a  little 
from  the  manor  of  Bercamsted,  in  which  he  placed  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  Bonhommes  (good  men),  being  the 
first  that  had  ever  been  of  that  order  in  England;  and 
assigned  to  them  and  their  abbey  the  other  two  parts  of 
the  sacred  bloodi 

In  thp  times  of  ignorance  the  imposition  was 
lUccessful,  and  brought  multitudes  to  Hailes  and 
Ashridge ;  but  when  the  Reformation  came  it  was 
discovered  and  exposed.  Bishop  Burnet  relates  the 
manner  in  which  the  exposure  took  place  at  Hailes, 
telling  us  that  the  blood  there  was  found  to  be  that 
of  a  duck.     Of  that  at  Ashridge,  Speed  says, — 

Ashridge  was  in  great  repute  for  the  blood  (supposed  out 
of  Christ's  sides)  brought  out  of  Germany  by  Edmundi 
eldest  son  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  and  Earl  of 
Cornwall :  whereto  resorted  a  great  concourse  of  people  for 
devotion  and  adoration  thsreof.  But  when  the  sunsliine  of 
the  Gospel  had  pierced  through  such  clouds  of  darkness, 
it  was  perceived  apparently  to  be  only  honey  clarified  and 
coloured  with  saffron,  as  was  openly  shown  at  St.  PauVs 
Cross  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  24th  Feb.  1538. 

Very 'soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
Ashridge,  it  rose  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance ; 

'^  It  was  tbtlBarl  Richtrd  to  whom  the  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
offered  the  kiii|plem  of  Sicily  and  NttpIeB»  but  upon  00  many  inad- 
fniMible  coodiUonSf  that  Uk  earl's  agent  at  Rome  observed,  "  You 
teijSht  as  well  tay  to  my  ford  and  master,  '  1  sell  or  give  you  the 
moon ;  cfimb  up,  catch  it  and  take  it.' " 


for  in  the  year  1291,  King  Cdward  the  First  held 
a  parliament  in  it.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bonhommes  till  the  26th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when 
it  was  visited  by  the  royal  commissioners,  and  the 
rector  and  brethren  made  their  recognition  of  his 
supremacy.  The  rental  of  their  estates  then  amounted 
to  447/.  ISa.  In  the  following  year  the  first  act  for 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  was  passed. 

After  the  dissolution  Ashridge  became  a  royal 
residence.  We  know  not  to  what  tenant  it  was 
assigned  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  life ;  but 
by  a  deed  dated  24th  April,  in  the  year  1551,  the 
house  and  demesnes  of  Ashridge  were  granted  to 
Elizabeth  by  her  brother  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  is 
said  indeed  to  have  been  nursed  here.  The  deed  in 
question  is  one  of  the  very  curious  papers  in  the 
archives  of  the  Bridgewater  family,  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  Ashridge  3  and  iu  the  same  collection  is 
another,  by  which  it  appears  that,  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1556,  "  the  right  excellent  Priucesse,  the 
Ladie  Elizabeth's  grace,"  leased  several  parcels  of  the 
lands  and  demesnes,  and  likewise  the  mansion  and 
other  buildings  at  Ashridge,  for  the  term  of  twenty* 
one  years,  to  one  Richard  Cumbe,  of  Hemelhempsted, 
gent*,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  "  six  poundes  and  tenpence 
of  la^^ful  money  of  Inglande." 

When  she  had  been  some  time  upon  the  throne, 
Elizabeth  granted  Ashridge  for  life  to  one  of  her 
gentlemen  pensioners;  and  three  years  afterwards 
she  granted  it  to  John  Dudley  and  John  Ayscough, 
and  their  heirs.  After  passing  through  several  hands, 
the  property  came  eventually,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
Lord  Ellesmere,  celebrated  for  having  been  Lord 
Keeper  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Chancellor  to 
her  successor  King  James  the  First.  In  his  direct 
descendants,  the  Bridgewater  family,  it  has  remained 
since  vested;  and  by  one  of  them  the  old  abbey  was 
replaced  some  years  ago,  by  the  present  structure, 
Vrhich  ^s  among  the  most  magnificent  modern  resi- 
dences in  England. 

Of  the  few  letters  written  by  the  Princess  ll^iizabeth 
which  have  been  preserved,  the  following  written  to  her 
sister  Mary  from  Ashridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  is  interesting  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  episto- 
lary correspondence  of  the  age,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  the 
sisters  before  the  accession  of  Mary. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Princess  Mary* 

Good  Sistar,  fts  to  hife  of  y^our  siknes  is  unpleasant  to 
me,  so  is  it  nothinge  (Careful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is 
your  olde  gest  that  is  i^ont  oft  to  visit  you,  whose  comminge 
tbogth  it  be  oft  yet  is  it  never  welcome,  but  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  comfortable  for  that  "  jacula  prtevisa  minus  feriunt" 
And  as  I  do  understande  your  nede  of  Jane  Russers 
service,  so  am  I  sory  that  it  is  by  mv  man*s  occasion  letted, 
wiche  if  I  hftd  knowen  afore  I  wold  have  caused  his  wil 
give  place  to  node  of  her  service,  for  as  it  is  her  duty  to 
obey  his  comtnaudetnent,  so  is  it  his  part  to  attende  your 
pleasure ;  and  as  I  confesse  it  were  miter  [me«terj  for  him 
to  go  to  her  sins  she  attendes  uppon  you,  so  indide  he  re- 
quired the  same  but  for  that  divers  of  bis  felowes  had 
busines  abrode  that  made  his  tarijnge  at  home.  Good 
sistar,  tbogth  I  have  good  cause  to  tbanke  you  for  your  oft 
sendinge  to  me,  yet  I  have  more  occasion  to  rendre  you  my 
harty  tbankes  for  your  geutil  writingc,  which  how  painful  it 
is  to  you  I  may  wel  geese  by  my  selfe,  and  you  may  wel  se  by 
my  writinge  so  oft  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me.  And  thus  I 
ende  to  troble  yotit  desiring  Grod  to  sende  you  as  wel  to  do 
as  you  can  thinke  and  wische  or  I  desire  or  pray.  From 
Hasherige,  scribled  this  27th  of  October. 


T6  my  well-beloved  Sistar 
Marye. 


Your  lovinge  Sistar, 
Elizabsth. 
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THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 
No.V. 


Min's  bedj'i  like  ■  hou«e ;  hh  nitUtt  heota 
Are  the  mun  timber  \  and  ihe  Jei*«r  oaa 
An  HDallar  ioinu;  hii  rtbi  irc  l>d»  daubed  o'er, 
"'    -       '  with  fleib  ind  bloud ;  hU  moulh't  lb«  dooi, 
low  tDUj,  and  hii  h»n 


Twill  the  rreal  chamber  and  the  ipacKi 
Hii  itaiiiacli  is  the  kiichen,  where  the  m 
Ii  often  put  hall  tod  far  nant  of  bi 


Hill 


;!  Nit. 


I  allDl, 


Hi>  luDE*  ate  like  Ihe  bellows  that  respire, 
In  every  office.  quickeniDg  every  fire  ; 
His  note  the  chinine)r  is,  whereby  are  vented 
Surh  fumes  ai  wilb  the  bellowi  are  augmented  ; 
Hi*  bovreii  are  tba  sink,  whose  parts  to  drain 
All  noisome  liltb,  and  keep  ibe kitchen  clean; 
His  eyes  are  crystal  windows  dear  and  bright, 
Let  in  the  object,  and  lel  out  the  sight ; 

Or  iliong  or  weak,  'lis  apt  to  stand  or  fall.— QutatES, 

The  Honse,I  live  in  differs  in  some  respects,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  from  many  btiildings.  An  ordi- 
nary building  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  is  intended 
to  stand  firmly,  no  part,  excepting  the  doors  anil 
windows,  being  made  for  motion.  The  ends  of  each 
part  are  usually  fitted  together  by  sqnare-edged  Joints, 
with  great  exactness,  and  the  frame  is  kept  tt^tber 
by  girths,  braces,  he. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  parts  of  the  House  I  occupy, 
which  are  not  intended  to  have  mnch  motion ;  but 
in  gcnerai  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Even  the  girths 
and  braces  arc  designed  to  regulate  and  direct  its 
movements,  but  not  entirely  to  prevent  them.  The 
joints,  instead  of  being  framed  together  by  means  of 
tenons  and  mortices,  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  are 
rnunded  and  made  smooth,  and  moistened  by  a  sort 
of  oil,  to  snit  them  for  tnolion,  rather  than  to 
hinder  it. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  joints — if  joints  they  ought 
to  be  called-^which  are  firm  and  unyielding ;  I  mean 
the  teeth.  These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  set 
into  the  jaw-bones,  as  firmly  as  are  tenons  into  mor- 
tices, and  even  more  so.  They  seem  to  stand  thfere 
like  nails  or  spikes,  wht;n  driven  into  planks  or  tim- 
bers. The  bones  of  the  head,  too,  are  Joined  firmly 
together  in  adults,  as  you  have  already  been  told. 

Some  of  the  joints  of  the  human  frame  are  real 
hinges.  To  this  class  belong  the  knee-joints,  the 
joints  of  the  toes  and  finger,  and  those  of  the  elbow. 
The  lower  jaw  may  also  be  called  a  hinge-joint.  The 
ankle-joints,  the  joints  of  the  wrists,  and  indeed  many 
others,  sometimes  move  like  hinges,  but  they  perform 
other  and  very  different  motions  besides. 


But  the  most  cnrions 
joints  in  the  hnman  frame 
arc  what  ara  called  the  ball- 
and-socket  joints.  The  more 
•  important  of  these  are  the 
shoalder  and  the  hip. 

At  a  you  see  the  deep 
hollow  or  socket  in  the  bone, 
where  the  round  head  of  the 
femur,  pr  thigh  bone,  moves. 
This  round  head  is  drawn 
hack  from  the  bottom  of  the 
■  socket  a  little  way,  in  order 
to  show  the  round  ligament 
near  a.  The  latter  is  a  very 
tough,  strong  cord,  fixed  hy 
one  end  at  the  bottom  of  the 


socket,  very  firmly,  and  by  t]ie"other  fastened  u 
strongly  to  the  round  head  of  the  femur.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  ligament,  the  joint  would  be  dis- 
located, or  sUpped  out  of  its  place,  a  thousand  timti 
e  frequently  than  at  present;  for  now  indeed 
this  but  seldom  happens.  Around  the  socket  at  tite 
hip  is  a  tough,  gristly  rim,  which  greatly  increases  its  i 
depth.  This  socket  is  called  the  acelabtUmti  meaniog  I 
vinegar-cap.  It  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  kind  <rf 
ancient  vinegar-cnp  in  use  among  the  Konuuu. 

Annexed  is  a  figure  of  another  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  also  of  a  hinge-joint — the  shonlder  beii^ 
an  illustration  of  the  ball  working  in  a  six;ket,  aod 
the  elbow  acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  hinge,  Evoy 
one  understands  the  nature  of  a  hinge,  which  is  in 
such  constant  use,  and  therefore  the  motion  ttf  the 
elbow-joint  will  be  very  readily  understood. 

Let  us  examine  the  joint  of  the  elbow.  The  lower 
portion  of  \h.e  arm  is  formed  of  two  bones,  one  Isigt, 
called  the  u/aa,  and  the  other  smaller,  called  the 
radau.  The  upper  end 
of  the  small  bone  ^,  is  , 
a  little  rounded,  antl  it  ^ 
lies  against  a  small  hol- 
low, or  depression,  in  the  i 
other  bone,  the  ulna,  at 
tf,  to  which  it  is  tied  by 
cords,  called  ligaments, 
particularly  by  one  which 
goes  round  it  like  a  band. 
The  ends  of  these  two 
bones,  thns  united,  turn 
on  the  end  of  the  upper 
one,  which  is  roanded 
and  tipped  with  carti- 
lage, and  thns  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  as  we  see 
at  /.  They  are  kept 
t^^ether  in  a  living  per- 
son, (as  indeed  all  bones  are,)  by  broad  and  short 
straps  or  cords,  called  ligamtftits,  which  adhere  to 
each  end  of  the  bone  a  little  way  from  the  joint,  ami 
are  very  tight  and  stron);,  and  yet  not  so  tight  as  to 
hinder  the  proper  degree  tif  motion. 

To  enjoy  the  entire  u^e  of  the  arm,  two  aistinct 
motions  are  requisite,  wliich  may  be  emjdoyed  sepa- 
rately or  together,  at  will.  For  this  purpose,  while 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  only,  the  hIwi,  is 
attached  to  the  humenu,  or  bone  of  the  upper-arm, 
the  smaller  bone  of  the  fore -arm,  or  radtju,  is  enabled 
to  move  in  a  hollow,  or  depression  of  the  ulna,  by 
means  of  its  ronnded  upper  end.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  arm,  this  arrangement  is  reversed ;  the  radius, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  head,  becomes  in  turn  the 
receiver,  and  the  prominence  of  the  ulna  plays  within 
a  depression  on  its  surface.  By  means  of  this 
reversed  arrangement,  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion 
is  admitted,  and,  by  the  greater  pliability  which  i> 
gained,  fractures  and  dislocations  rendered  less  likelf 
to  occur. 

Bnt  a  ball-and-tocket  joint  is  more  cnrions  still. 
The  bone  which  is  represented  at  b,  is  the  teaptda,  or 
shoulder-blade.  The  hollow  place  at  e,  is  the  sockft 
in  which  the  round  head  or  ball,  a,  of  the  uppa 
bone  of  the  arm,  (the  humerus,)  plays  freely,  when 
the  arm  is  moved.  The  socket  is  so  shallow,  and  the 
ligaments  so  long,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make 
almost  every  kind  of  motion  with  our  arms,  that  it  is 
mnch  more  easily  sUpped  ont  of  joint,  or  dislocated, 
than  are  the  hinge-joint*.  Even  the  hip,  which  is 
also  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  has  a  mnch  ^deeper 
socket }  and  it  is  partly  on  this  accoont,  and  by  a 
different  arragement    (^  mosdes,    that  we    caonct 
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swing  onr  legs  'round  with  as  much  freedom  as  we 
can  our  arms. 

The  number  of  hinge  and  other  joints  in  the  frame 
of  the  House  I  live  in  is  very  great.  It  must  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

You  see  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  fully  dis- 
played in  this  structure  and  connexion  of  the  bones. 
What  if  the  joint  of  the  knee  could  move  in  every 
direction^  like  that  of  the  shoulder  ?  Do  you  not  see 
that  when  we  walked,  the  legs  would  have  dangled 
about  strangely,  instead  of  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  in  one  direction  only  ?  And  is  it  not  plain 
that  we  never  could  have  stood  firmly  on  the  ground  ? 
In  like  manner,  how  very  inconvenient  it  would  have 
been,  to  have  our  finger-joints  move  one  way  as  well 
as  another!  On  the  contrary,  how  confined  and 
cramped  would  have  been  the  motion  of  the  arm,  if 
the  shoulder  had  been  like  the  knee,  and  had  only 
permitted  the  arm  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards^ 
without  our  being  able  to  carry  it  outward  from  the 
body! 

LIGAMENTS. 

But  how  are  the  joints  held  in  their  places  ?  When 
we  take  up  a  bone  which  has  lain,  perhaps  for  years, 
bleaching  in  the  sun  and  rain,  we  see  that  the  ends 
are  smooth,  and  some  of  them  hinge-likis  j  but  if  we 
take  up  two  such  bones,  and  put  them  together,  they 
will  not  stay  in  that  condition  a  moment,  unless  they 
are  fastened  by  strings  or  wires,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  How,  then,  are  they  kept  together  in  the  living 
person  ?    Hiib  is  what  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you. 

They  are  held  together  by  short  and  strong  straps, 
called  Ugmnents.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  longer, 
and  begin  at  a  considerable  distance,  say  an  inch  or 
two,  from  the  very  end  of  one  bone,  and  then,  after 
passing  over  the  joint,  are  fastened  into  the  next. 
This  strap,  or  li^ment,  does  not  adhere  or  stick  to 
the  joint,  as  it  passes  loosely  over  it,  but  is  only 
iastened  strongly,  where  it  rises,  and  where  it  is  in- 
serted, as  if  it  were  there  glued  to  the  bone.  The 
inside,  where,  in  crossing,  it  lies  against  or  rests  gently 
on  the  joint,  is  very  smooth;  so  that  the  joint,  in 
moving,  may  not  grate  or  wear  out. 

These  ligaments  are  white  and  shining, 

bat  not  always   very  thick.    They  are 

usoally  very  strong.     Some  of  them  are 

as  narrow  as  a  piece  of  tape.     Others,  as 

at  the  sides  of  the  knee,  or  at  the  shoul-  ' 

der,  are  very  wide.     Some  cross  each 

other,  as  in  the  knee-joint.     The  latter 

are  shown  in  the  engraving,   a.    There 

are  others  that  go  all  round  the  joint, 

and  completely  shut  it  up:  as  if  the  ends 

of  the  two  bones  were  put  into  the  two 

open  ends  of  a  short  cylinder,  or  rather 

of  a  short  bag  or  purse,  and  the  open 

ends  were  then  gathered  round,    and 

fastened  tightly  to  the  two  bones;  in  this 

way,  the  joint  would  be  completely  shut 

op,  as  in  a  sack.     This  sort  of  lisament 

B  eaUed  a  eapsuUtr  ligament.     It  would 

be  difficult,   nay,    even  impossible,    to 

enamerate  all  the  ligaments  in  the  body,  they  are  in 

many  instances  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 

frequently  inaeparably  united.     It  will  be  sufficient 

here  to  mention  that  the  junction  of  the  head  with 

the  spine,  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  itself,  the 

hand  and  the  foot,  are  literally  crowded  with  ligaments 

^  different  shapes  and  attachments,  as  may  be  best 

'dapted  for  imparting  strength  and  flexibility  5  and 

tiiat  each  of  the  larger  joints  has  several  ligaments  in 

connexion  with  it,  the  knee-joint  alone  being  con- 


sidered by  some  anatomists  as  having  fourteen  distinct 
ligaments  to  its  own  use. 

The  bags,  or  sacs,  called  capsular  ligaments,  ara 
principally  intended  to  prevent  the  joint  from  being 
easily  slipped  out,  or  dislocated.  They  also  serve  for 
another  purpose,  scarcely  less  important — a  purpose 
which  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  in  the 
contrivance  of  the  human  frame,  more  than  almost 
any  other;  if,  indeed,  any  comparison  can  be  made 
where  all  is  excellent. 

The  Father  of  the  universe  is  the  preserver  as  well 
as  the  creator  of  this  "  wondrous  frame.**  Was  there 
not  something  done  to  keep  these  joints  oiled,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  they  would  not  last  long.  Take  the 
knee,  for  example;  and  think  what  a  vast  deal  of 
friction  or  rubbing  together  of  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone and  of  the  two  leg-bones  there  must  be. 

A  traveller  probably  swings  each  leg,  in  walking, 
about  1200  times  in  a  mile.  If  he  should  walk  thirty 
miles  a  day  all  the  year  excepting  Sundays,  he  would 
swing  each  knee  15,024,000  times.  Were  he  to  do 
this  every  year,  from  the  time  he  was  twenty  years 
old  till  he  was  seventy,  or  for  a  period  of  half  a  century, 
the  number  of  movements  would  be  751,200,000 
times  !  Now  this  continued  rubbing  of  the  bones 
of  the  knee  together,  if  they  were  allowed  to  get  dry, 
would  wear  them  so  much  in  a  single  day,  that  we 
should  hear  a  grating  noise  at  every  step,  long  before 
night,  and,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  bones  would  be 
completely  worn  out  and  unfit  for  use.  *  I  question 
if  they  would ,  last  even  a  whole  day.  Iron  or  steel 
would  wear  out  in  a  very  short  time.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  reason  why  Uie  knees  and  all  the  other 
joints  do  not  wear  out  ? 

I  have  said  that  many  of  the  joints  are  completely 
.shut  up,  as  if  they  were  in  a  sack.  Now  the  great 
Contriver  of  the  animal  frame  has  so  contrived  it, 
that  a  substance,  called  synovia,  which  answers  all 
the  purpose  of  oil  or  tar,  continually  oozes  out  on 
the  inside  of  the  ligaments  at  the  joints,  and  keeps 
the  ligaments  themselves,  and  the  joints,  soft  and 
moist.  The  s3movia,  or  liquor  which  thus  oozes  out 
to  lubricate  the  joints,  is  of  just  the  right  quality  and 
quantity  when  we  are  in  perfect  health.  If  we  are 
unwell,  there  may  be  too  little  or  too  much,  or  it  may 
be  too  thick  or  too  thin.  If  we  use  food  or  drink  that 
is  too  heating  or  irritating,  the  synovia  will  become 
less  in  quantity  or  of  poorer  quality. 

In  these,  and  in  other  evils,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Those  who  live  on  moderate  food,  and 
avoid  strong  drinks,  and  work  steadily  but  mode- 
rately, rarely  have  any  trouble  of  this  sort. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  ligaments  hold  the  joints 
together.  They  do  so ;  but  the  tendons  or  straps, 
which  go  off  fit>m  the  ends  of  the  muscles,  and  are 
fastened  into  the  several  bones  around  their  joints, 
materially  help  to  hold  them  together.  There  are 
other  wonderful  contrivances  to  keep  the  joints  firm 
and  yet  moveable,  into  which  we  cannot  at  present  go. 

That  the  great  Creator  made  the  joints  to  be  used, 
is  proved  from  their  curious  structmre,  and  from  the 
substance  prepared  to  moisten  them ;  but  that  they 
were  not  made  to  be  used  too  violently  is  also  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  if  thus  used,  they  become  diseased. 
Sometimes  the  liquor  called  the  synovia  dries  away ; 
in  these  cases  the  limb  becomes  stiff  and  incapable  of 
motion;  at  others,  the  joints  become  painful  and 
often  enlarged.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  they 
become  diseased  from  mere  exercise,  provided  our 
habits  are  temperate  and  regular ;  though  occasion- 
ally rheumatic,  and  other  painful  affections,  will  en- 
croach upon  the  ease  of  our  sensations  and  the  sym« 
metry  of  pur  forms. 
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THE  DtrrCH  FISHERIES. 

No.  I. 

The  HeRBina  Fishery. 

The  Dutch  have  three  sotts  of  fisheries, — the  Hc^r- 
riug,  the  Cod,  and  the  Whale.  Formerly  the 
Herring  fishery  was  the  chief  branch  of  theit  in- 
dustry, their  grand  source  of  wealth  ;  ft  was  called, 
at  the  time  we  refer  to,  the  goldeti  mine  of  the 
republic.  Though  still  their  principal  fishery,  it  has 
much  declined  siuce  the  beginning  of  the  last  Century. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  French  domination  in 
Holland  it  fell  to  nothing ;  revived  at  the  restoration, 
but  has  not  yet  reached  its  ancient  prospedty.  The 
monument  raised  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Berliet, 
in  honouf  of  Williakn  Beiikelson,  who  first  discovered 
the  art  of  curing  herrings,  shows  how  much  import- 
ance was  attached  at  that  early  period  to  this  branch 
of  trad6.  The  first  cause  of  its  decline  lay  in  the 
wars  of  Holland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  entury,  when  English  vessels  cruised  con- 
tinually in  the  North  Sea,  and  captured  the  Dutch 
fishing  vessels.  Again,  during  what  the  Dutch  called 
the  French  epoch,  the  period  during  which  Holland 
shared  all  the  fortimes  of  France,  she  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consequences  of  such  an  alliance.  France, 
though  triumphant  on  the  Continent,  was,  so  to  speak, 
besieged  in  all  her  ports,  and  Holland,  a  country 
essentially  maritime,  was  in  the  same  plight.  Such 
fishing  vessels  as  ventured  out  to  sea  were  almost 
invariably  made  prizes  of,  especially  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Maas,  where  English  men-of-war  were  sure  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  them.  Besides,  the  Dutch  in 
general  considered  themselves  as  in  a  conquered 
country,  an  idea  which  encouraged  all  sorts  of  dis- 
orders. Smuggling  was  considered  lawful^  the  fishery 
regulations  were  neglected,  and  what  herring  was 
caught,  was  cured  so  ill  as  to  become  spoilt  when 
exported. 

Vlaardingen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
two  leagues  from  where  that  river  joins  the  sea,  is  the 
only  town  whose  inhabitants  now  carry  on  the  fishery 
with  Spirit;  they  employ  in  it  about  100  vessels.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago,  Browershaven,  in  Zealand, 
sent  out  200,  but  that  port  is  now  deserted.  -MaaS' 
sluis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  once  counted  200^ 
and  has  now  only  20 ;  Amsterdam  has  15  -,  £nk« 
huizen,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  instead  of  200  Which  it 
once  had,  has  now  but  three  or  four.  Excepting 
Amsterdam,  these  towns  had  no  other  trade,  and  now 
their  deserted  harbours  seem  as  if  waiting  for  some 
new  commerce  to  infuse  a  second  life  into  them. 
Vlaardingen  alone  has  escaped  the  general  ruin,  and 
continues  to  thrive  ;  its  fishing  fleets  are  sent  out  by 
persons  owning  one  or  more  vessels  individually,  or 
by  joint-stock  companies,  owning  up  to  20. 
^  The  greater  number  of  vessels  destined  to  tne 
herring  fishing,  return  from  that  for  cod,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June.  Tarring,  painting, 
engaging  men,  providing  stores,  and  preparing  sails 
and  rigging,  create  a  deal  of  bustle  for  a  fortnight 
among  tiie  population  of  Vlaardingen,  who  amount  to 
about  17,000. 

On  the  1 0th  or  the  llth  of  June  the  captains  and 
officers  present  themselves  at  the  town-house,  and 
swear  that  they  will  observe  themselves,  and  see  to 
the  observance  by  others,  of  the  fishery  regulations ; 
this  done  each  hoists  his  colours.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  called  colours*  day,  the  people  go  to  church, 
and  pray  %o  Qod  for  a  blessing  on  the  expedition.  On 
leaving  church  they  parade  about  the  harbour,  where 
the  vessels  are  curiously  placed,  each  having  its  prow 
turned  right  in  shore,  aAd  its  bow- sprit  passing  over 


the  quay.  They  ar6  all  in  beautiful  order,  and  having 
their  flags  displayed,  make  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. Among  the  flags,  one  larger  than  the  rest  is 
hoisted  astern,  bearing  the  vessel's  name,  in  gilt  or 
black  letters,  on  the  White  sti^eak,  the  national  flag 
having  three  horizontal  streaks  of  bands.  Crowds  of 
curious  persons  come  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
as  an  eight  days*  fair  commences  at  the  same  time, 
Vlaatdingen  wears  a  tnost  animated  appearance. 

It  is  usual  at*  this  time  to  go  on  board  the  vessels, 
and  drink  good  health  and  a  prosperous  f  oyaee  to  the 
captain,  wno  regales  his  guests  either  in  his  little 
cabin  or  under  an  awning  on  deck.  Generallyi  too, 
the  owners  and  their  friends  visit  the  Captain  on  board 
his  ship,  as  well  as  his  own  friends  and  family. 

In  former  times  much  iinportance  was  attached  to 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  on  the  15th  of  June  j  but  now, 
should  the  wind  prove  adverse,  the  vessels  leave  tlie 
harbour  and  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Maas  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  they  must  put  to  sea,  or  forfeit 
the  government  bounty. 

The  fleet  is  attended  by  an  extra  ship,  or  tender, 
carrying  additional  hands  to  take  the  place  of  such  as 
fall  ill  or  meet  with  accidents ;  properly  speaking,  it 
is  a  moving  hospital  (ambulance).  It  cruises  for  a 
fortnight  with  the  fleet,  receiving  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled seamen,  and  replacing  them  with  others  3  it  th^ 
makes  for  Shetland  Bay,  in  the  islands  of  that  nams 
forming  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  the 
'centre  of  the  fishing  operations;  there  it  spends  a 
fortnight  in  attending  to  the  recovery  of  its  invalids ; 
that  period  expired,  it  rejoins  the  fleet  axkd  emises 
for  another  fortnight,  returning  the  cured  seamen  to 
their  respective  vesselsp  and  taking  back  the  men  it 
had  left  to  supply  their  place.  Thus  it  alternates 
during  the  whole  of  the  fishing  season.  The  men 
often  ii^ure  their  hands  with  the  netSi  which  exeO'* 
riate  their  fingers  and  impregnate  them  with  s^lt^ 
although  fenced  with  gloves  of  leatheri  «ieubled  with 
thick  worsted  Iceland  glovest 

The  tender  whieh  thus  eonvoys  ina  flaet  has 
a  carpenter  and  a  cooper  on  bowd;  these  repair 
damages,  and  are  of  the  utmost  use.  It  has  also  an 
officer  attached  to  it,  who  is  specially  ehafged  With 
maintaining  a  strict  observance  of  the  fishing  regu* 
lations,  and  with  the  prevention  of  smuggling  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  |  he  acts,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  com'i 
misstoner  from  the  governmenta 

The  fishing  is  carried  on  from  the  24th  of  June  to 
the  30th  of  October*  Twelve  of  the  fastest  sailing 
vessels  are  selected  to  carry  home  the  firsttctagfat 
herrings  with  the  utmost  speed.  These  veSselfli  called 
Jager^i  (chasers,)  are  under  orders  of  one  of  their 
own  number  as  admiral's  ship.  Each  ohaser  has,  in 
addition  to  its*  ordinary  crew^  an  officer,  called  koopmam, 
who  keeps  an  exact  account  of  the  herrings  taken  on 
boards  and  of  the  vessels  that  supplied  them. 

The  fleet  generally  proceeds  as  far  as  Hookness, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  herrings  are  fotlfld 
in  greatest  plenty.  The  fishermSn  go  northward  or 
southward,  according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  fish,  'or  their  expcnencei  and  often  aceording 
to  orders  from  tht  owners*  Herring  <mught  towtfds 
the  north  is  preferable  to  that  caught  towards  ^e 
south,,  the  flavour  being  infinitely  superior. 

It  is  forbidden  to  fi^  within  five  tnlles  of  the 
Scotch  coast,  by  common  accord  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  governments )  th^  former  as  a  check  upon 
smuggling,  the  latter  because  the  herring  cMght  near 
the  land  has  the  spawning  sickness  {kuiiiiekte). 
Britain  insists,  also,  that  rigorous  measures  be  taken 
to  prevent  fraud.  The  luckless  Seamtftt  who  May  be 
caught  passing  gin  or  tobacco  into  the  hands  of 
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smugglers  in  Shetlaqd  Bay,  are  condemned  by  the 
Scotch  judges  to  fines  and  imprisonment ;  the  sen- 
tence is  intimated  to  the  captain  of  the  person  con- 
k'icted^  and  executed  on  his  return  to  Holland. 

Oa  the  24th  of  June  the  nets  are  shot  into  the  sea, 
ind.  to  fish  sooner  Is  forbidden,  in  order  that  all  may 
start  fair.  Tliat  day  accordingly  is  not  forgotten  at 
V^laardingen ;  the  owners  meet  together  and  dine ; 
lappy  in  the  prospect  of  the  success  each  anticipates 
'or  himself,  many  a  toast  i^  drank  to  the  prosperity 
»f   the  expedition. 

The  fishing  once  commenced,  the  chafers  above 
mentioned  cruise  about  in  all  directions,  and  collect  the 
first- caught  herrings  ^.  these  are  again  transferred  to 
the  vessel  selected  to  sail  first  until  its  freight  is  full  j 
then  a  second  is  Weighted,  and  so  on.     As  each  re- 
ceives its  complement  of  herrings,  or  when  the  proper 
moment  for  sailing  homewards  has  arrived,  the  admiral 
authori^s  their  departure  by  signing  the  koopman*s 
invoice  -,  this  goes  on  until  its  own  turn  arrives^  and 
then  his  ship  sails  the  last. 

The  freignt  of  the  chaser  first  despatched  is  gene- 
rally from  16  to  20  tons^  that  of  the  second  60,  and 
so  oii,  augmenting  as  the  value  of  the  herring  falls, 
that  of  the  admiral  being  above  300  tons.  The  chasers 
often  come  to  port  without  a  full  freight,  either  from 
the  fishing  being  bad,  or  from  the  time  lost  in  the 
freighting  of  those  sent  first,  leaving  not  enough  of 
time  to  freight  the  remainder.     When  the  season  is 
far  advanced,  the  admiral  must  send  tbom  off,  else 
they  might  arrive  all  at  once^  and  produce  a  glut  of 
herring  following  on  a  scarcity.      The  chasers  arc 
called  first,  second,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of  their 
leaving  the  fishing  ground,  not  in  that  ci  their  arrival 
at  Vlaardingen  -,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  fifth,  for 
example,  by  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  or  by  being 
damaged  in  a  gale,  may  come  into  port  after  the  sixth, 
Once  discharged,  they  may  put  to  sea  again  as  fishing 
vessels,   whereas   before  they  were  not  allowed  to 
fish.     All  ought  to  have  returned  to  port  by  the  4tb 
of  August,  up  to  which  date  the  fishing  vessels  are 
not  allowed  to  come  in  and  sell  their  herrings  in  com- 
petition with  what  the  chasers  have  brought.    Should 
any  be  forced  to  return  in  consequence  Qf  damages 
sustained  at  sea,  the  herring  it  has  caught  since  the 
freighting  of  the  last  chaser,  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold 
until  the  4  th  of  August  j  if  any  arrives  ip  port  after 
the  day  fixed  for  their  returUi  it  isi  sent  away  to  a 
foreign  port.   The  captains  arc*bound  on  oath  to  hand 
over  all  the  herrings  they  take  to  the  chasers,  until 
the  whole  up  to  the  last  arc  freighted.     The  regula* 
tion  which  obliges,  chasers  arriving  past  their  time  to 
go  to  a  foreign  port  is  a  very  wise  one,  for  thus  all 
the  proprietors  of  vessels  forming  part  of  the  chasers' 
union,  participate  in  the  Ios9 1  this  lat^  arrival^  how* 
ever,  seldom  happens. 

Moreover,  all  ar^  not  despatched  to  the  port  from 
which  they  sailed.  The  first  always  makes  for  Ylaarr 
dingen,  the  second  for  Han^burgh.  the  third  for 
Maassluls,  and  so  on  s  but  Vlaardingien  is  the  resort 
of  severalj  and  always  of  the  admiral.  It  is  a  good 
speculation  to  send  a  chaser  tQ  I{amburgb|  for  if  it 
arrive  before  the  £mbdea  fisbermeUi  it  is  sivr^  to  sell 
its  herrings  well^ 

The  produce  of  all  the  herrings  sold  by  tho  chgsoyi 
is  thrown  into  a  common  fund>  md  distfibut^  among 
the  members  of  tim  union*  according  to  the  quantity 
of  iUh  supplied  by  the  fishing  vessels  belonging  to 
each,  and  charged  against  the  common  fund. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  chaser  at  Vlaardingen  is  a 
real  f&te  j  it  generally  takes  place  about  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July.  From  the  moment  that 
the  vessel  is  expected^  two  mei)  are  posted  at  the  top 


of  the  town  steeple,  witli  their  eyes  turned  the  whole 
day  towards  the  sea.  On  descrying  the  expected 
chaser  in  the  offing,  notice  Is  sent  to  the  owners,  and 
to  the  families  of  the  men  who  form  its  crew  •  a  flag 
also  is  hoisted  from  the  steeple  as  a  signal. 

No  sooner  is  w|^is  flag  perceived  throughout  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  than  a  cry  of  Joy  resounds 
on  every  side  j  the  inhabitants  meet  in  the  streets, 
everything  gives  note  that  the  port  is  about  to  i*esume 
its  activity,  after  being  like  a  desert  since  the  fleet 
sailed.  The  quay,  and  the  street  leading  to  it,  arc 
crowd«jd  j  each  wants  to  know  what  proportion  his 
friends  or  relatives  have  contributed  to  the  freight  of 
herring,  and  this  is  soon  known,  as  the  koopman  lands 
in  a  pinnace  with  the  invoice  in  his  hand,  and  gives 
it  to  one  of  the  owners  who  reads  it  aloud.  The  vessel 
is  straightway  moored,  and  discharges  its  precious 
cargo,  which  is  generally  sold  at  800  florins  the  ton. 
But  before  allowing  the  sale  to  commence,  two  car- 
riages arc  dcs^patchcd  with  the  firstrftruits  to  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  Each  is  attended  by  two  per- 
sonages, one  of  whom  drives  while  the  other  waves  a 
flag.  Their  mission  is  not  without  fatigue  and  danger, 
for  they  must  gallop  all  the  way,  but  the  king  in 
return  gives  them  a  gratuity.^ 

For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  an  association 
of  shipowners,  connected  with  the  herring  trade.  It 
enjoys  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  all 
must  Join  it  or  forfoit  their  claim  to  the  bounty, 
amounting  to  700  florins.  This  association  buys  all 
the  herring  brought  in  by  the  fishing  vessels,  at 
prices  fixed  by  a  commission,  but  in  resoUing  them 
it  is  free.  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  ten  vesseli  is 
higher  than  for  the  next  ten,  and  the  fall  continues 
down  to  a  minimum  of  1 7  florins  for  th«  barrel  of 
full  herrings;  above  that  for  the  maatjen,  or  beat 
quality,  and  less  for  inferior  qualities,  such  as  the 
spawn-sick  herring,  (kuiizick,)  the  weak,  {sleppcn,)  the 
ijlen,  the  vrakken,  &c.  The  maatjen  are  the  fry  of  the 
preceding  year,  hence  small  sized  but  good,  and  in 
great  request.  The  sleppcn  come  from  barrels  which 
have  somehow  or  other  lost  their  salt,  which  makes  the 
fish  soft  and  insipid. 

Since  the  close  of  the  French  epoch,  laws  have 
been  made  on  the  manner  of  salting  the  herrings, 
and  these  are  strictly  observed.  The  sailors  must  put 
so  much  salt  into  each  barrel  j  this  preserves  the  fish, 
and  has  produced  a  revival  of  the  trade.  The  Baltic, 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  interior  of  Holland, 
consume  the  greater  part^  and  part  goes  also  to  the 
East  Indies. 

The  fresh-herring  fishery  is  carried  on  at  Scheve- 
ningen,  a  village  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  about  three 
miUs  from  the  Hague,  and  also  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  The  vessels  sent  out 
from  Sgheveningen  to  this  fishery  are  called  bommens  \ 
they  are  flat,  and  far  from  elegant ;  this  form  is  given 
ibem  as  a  security  against  accidents  among  the 
numerous  shoals  and  sand-banks  of  that  coast. 
These  hommcps  are  of  sm^ll  size,  and  never  go  very 
far  out  to  sea.  The  boats  employed  in  the  Zuyder-Ze^ 
are  shaped  differently,  and  have  various  other  names, 
such  as  pinkwM,  sockker^^  hengsiens^  &c.  The  same 
aort  of  craft  may  be  seen  at  Schcveningen,  but  only 
for  the  petty  fishing  on  the  coast. 

The  herring  caught  off  Schcveningen  and  in  the 
Zuyder-Zee  is,  in  a  great  measure,  affected  with  the 
spawning  sickness*  It  is  smoked  for  a  single  night  and 
sold  as  sour  herring  (bokking) ;  or,  after  being  smoked 
for  several  days,  it  is  sold  as  English  sour  herring, 
which  is  the  better  way.  It  is  eaten  also  without 
being  smoked. 

As  the  vesseU  destined  for  the  great  fishery^  are 
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forbidden  to  land  anulted  herring,  in  like  mannw 
are  the  Scheveniogen  and  Zayder-Zee  fishers  forbidden 
to  Bait  theirs.  1^  reason  is  very  simple.  Great  as 
is  the  abundance  of  herrings  caught  near  the  coast, 
the  qnahty  is  inferior,  and  but  for  such  prohibitions, 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  procurinj;  the  rarer  herring 
fonnd  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  might  deter  persons 
from  going  for  it  That  taken  so  easily  on  the  Dutch 
coast  might  engross  the  market,  and  so  people  would 
have  bad  fish  at  home,  and  the  foreign  trade  would 
be  injured ;  for  even  when  salted  the  herring  caught 
near  the  coast  corrupts  and  becomes  uawholesome 
food. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  abundance  found  in  the 
Znyder-Zee  has  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  commerce 
which  must  injure  the  salt-herring  trade,  and  affect 
the  health  of  consumers.  For  some  years  past 
Frenchmen  have  gone  into  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and 
bought  herrings  from  the  coasting  fishers;  these  they 
gut  and  salt  on  board  their  own  vessels,  and  then 
take  them  'to  France,  where  they  are  sold  as  herrings 
canght  out  at  sea.  These  speculators  come  from 
Dicpoe,  Dunkirk,  and  other  less  considerable  ports. 


THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  AND  PHANTASBJA- 
GORIA. 
The  Ma^c  Lantern,  so  well  known  for  its  alnnaing 
effects,  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  German  philo- 
sopher Kircher,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
constructed  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Camera 
Obscora  *,  but  the  arrangement  is  materially  different. 
Fig.  1  represents  a  section  of  the  lantern,  showing 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  lenses ;  a  is  a  lamp 


enclosed  in  the  lantern,  which  is  so  formed  as  to 
allow  no  light  to  escape  except  through  the  double 
convex  lens,  x.  The  rays  of  tight  from  the  lamp 
which  foil  on  the  concave  mirror,  b,  are  reflected 
towards  the  nearly  hemispherical  lens,  c,  by  which 
they  are  condensed,  and  pass  on  to  the  glass  slide,  on 
which  the  objects  are  painted  in  transparent  colours, 
at  D. 

The  image  of  the  object  at  d  is  magnified  in  passing 
through  the  lens  at  e,  and  is  ultimately  received  on 
a  white  screen  placed  at  some  distance  in  front.  The 
lens  X  is  fixed  in  a  sliding  tube  to  allow  it  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lan> 
tern,  so  as  to  produce  a  clear  image  of  the  object. 

The  instrument  is  made  more  perfect  if  two  lenses 

FIl.1 


are  employed.as  shown  in  fig.  2,  instead  of  a  single  lens, 
K.   In  these  arrangements  the  following  are  considered 
the  best  relative  forms  of  the  lenses  and  mirror. 
*  See  Saturday  ilaga^ft   Vol,  JLi^  p.  73. 
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The  concave  mirror  may  be  of  any  concavitT 
required,  but. the  flame  of  die  lamp  must  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  princ^tal  focal  ditlarict  of 
the  qiirror,  which  may  be  found  in  the  foUuwii^ 
manner.  Suppose  ab, 
fig.  3,  to  be  a  section  of 
a  concave  mirror,  the 
ctirve  of  which  could 
be  described  by  placing 
one  foot  of  a  pair  of 
compasses  in  the  point 
c  i  if  a  line  is  dran 
from  c  to  the  centre  of 
the  mirror  at  e,  the  point  n,  midway  between  c  and  e, 
will  be  the  principal  focal  distance,  and  the  rays  of 
light  received  from  the  tamp  by  the  mirror,  will  be 
reflected  in  parallel  lines  so  as  to  fall  with  eqoi] 
intensity  upon  the  1ms  c  (see  fig,  1.)  Thra  leu 
must  be  of  such  a  power  that  its  focus  shall  be  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  glass  on  which  (he  pictate 
is  painted  j  the  focns  of  a  double  convex  lens  in  which 
the  curves  on  both  sides  are  fji.i. 

alike,  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  of  which  its  curve 
forms  a  portion.  Thus,  sup- 
pose B,  fig.  4,  to  represent  a 
lens,  whose  curved  surface 
would  form  part  of  the  circle, 
c  D  ;  by  the  rule  given,  the 
distance  of  its  focns  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens  would  be  equal  to  a  b. 

The  Phantasmagoria  produces  its  .effects  by  the 
same  optical  arrangement  as  the  Magic  Lantern,  but 
the  pictures  differ  in  having  their  back  ground  painted 
black,  and  instead  of  their  being  exhibited  on  a  wbite 
opaque  screen,  they  are  seen  through  a  transparent 
screen  of  calico  oiled  or  wetted.  The  lantern  ia 
mounted  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  steadily  rolled  to  s 
greater  or  a  shorter  distance  from  the  transparent 
screen  behind  which  it  is  placed,  by  this  means  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  projected 
image.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  being  rolled  along 
■  platform  or  table,  it  is  strapped  round  the  body  d 
the  operator,  who  advances  or  recedes  from  the  screen. 
Another  contrivance  is  attached  to  the  lantern  of 
the  Phantasmagoria,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Magic 
Lantern.  The  front  lens  of  the  instrument,  instead 
of  being  fixed  in  a  sliding  tube,  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  leather  case  containing  a  spring,  whose  action 
keeps  it  pressed  ontwnrds,  acting  like  an  old  fashioned 
powder-puff.  Two  levers,  a  c  and  s  C,  fig,  5,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  following  manner,  to 
regulate  the  action  of  this  spring, 
and  consequently  bring  the  glass 
at  its  extremity  nearer  to,  or  ^low 
it' to  recede  further  from,  the  slide  _ 
on  which  the  figures  are  painted.  The  end  a  of 
the  lever  a  c,  is  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the  lantern 
nearest  the  exhibiter,  where  it  works  on  a  centre] 
at  c  it  is  attached  to  the  lever  c  b,  and  the  end  b  of 
this  lever  is  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  leather 
tube,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  is  to  the  lantern,  con- 
sequently, by  bringing  a  and  b  nearer  to  eatdi  other, 
the  glass  is  drawn  back,  and  the  spring  of  the  tube 
itself  will  act  in  the  contrary  direction  when  left  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  The  object  of  this  contrivance  b  to 
keep  the   lens  at  a  proper  focal  distance  from  the 
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L  former  paper*  we  gave  a  deicription  of  the 


little  dachy  of  Nassau,  which  is  bounded  along  its 
ioathern  and  western  frontiers  by  the  river  Rhine. 
We  now  proceed  to  apeak  of  that  remarkably  fertile 
tnd  beantiful  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the 
border  of  the  river  and  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Rheiagait,  or  district  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  a  narrow  atrip  of  country,  rather  more 
than  nine  English  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  varying 
breadth,  never  exceeding  four  milea.  Its  eastern 
limit,  or  the  beginning  of  it  to  a  traveller  descending 
the  Rhine,  is  at  Wallauf,  a  little  below  Menu,  and  its 
western  limit  or  termination  at  Lorchausen ;  at  least 
the  tract  comprised  between  these  limits  is  that  to 
which  the  name  of  Rheingau  is  generally  applied  by 
tourists,  though,  properly  speaking,  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  at  Schierstein,  a  Uttle  above  Wallauf,  and 
its  western  extremity  a  tittle  above  Lorchausen. 

The  Rheingau  ia  celebrated  over  Europe  for  the 
loveliness  of  its  scenery  and  the  rich  produce  of  its 
loil.  Among  the  different  wines  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  at  the  present  day,  those  of  the  Rhine 
hold  a  high  place  j  and  of  the  wines  of  the  Rhine 
r,  Vol.  XL,  p.  333. 


there  are  none  which  can  be  put  in  comparisoa  with 
those  which  are  produced  in  the  Rheingau. 

This  paradise,  (i»y*  a  Gennaa  writer;  the  Baron  Von 
Geming.)  like  the  region  of  Naples,  may  bs  styled  a 
portion  of  heaven  fkllen  down  to  the  earth.  The  m^estio 
Rhine  lingers  in  his  coune  through  it,  ftnd  in  honour  of  it 
forma  nine  verdant  islands.  The  lolemn  Taunui  throws 
Ilia  woody  anna  around  it  to  protect  it  from  the  rough  and 
boialeroua  north.  Vine-covered  bills,  fields,  end  meadows, 
and  human  dvelliogi,  are  inteimingled  most  agree»bly  ; 
and  in  this  Elysium  we  Hy  from  place  to  place,  in  an  over- 
powering ecstasy  which  defies  description.  Ha]|)(aiten.  a 
village  in  the  forest,  with  its  Hyndelberg  adorned  with 
vines,  Uesin  a  charming  aituation  close  to  the  wood-covered 
heights.  The  well-preserved  castle  of  Volraii  baa  a  most 
p>eturetque  appearance  amid  its  soft  hills  behind  the  beau- 
tifully  enthroned  Johanneaberg.  Further  back  the  ruins 
of  the  bui^  of  Scharfeuatein,  on  a  roeky  vine-covered 
mountain,  towers  above  the  wooded  valley  of  Kiderich. 
The  mild  vineyards  stretch  sweetly  round  the  golden 
Markt-brunner  Stralenberg,  down  to  a  narrow  cauaeway 
(which  ia  throughout  protected  by  an  old  railing,  but  cut  by 
a  parapet  wall),  between  Erbacb  and  Hattenheim,  where 


with  elegant  seati.  erected  in  honour  of  it  in  the  celebrated 
vintage-year  IB11,)  in  order  that  travellers  may  refresh 
themselves  with  the  water  as  well  as  the  wine  of  Mark- 
Bruno.  A  beautihil  range  of  vine-hills  again  follows ;  we 
approach  the  Johanneaberg,  the  Rothenberg,  (to  called 
ftom  the  red  colour  of  its  aoil],  and  the  Ni^envald,  and 
everything  assumes  a  more  gay  and  louthern  appearance, 
A  rMid  of  Ave  leagues  in  length  from  Bchierslein,  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  modem  Rheingau,  to  Rildesheim,  eonw^ 
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in  contact  with  eight  other  places,  namely,  Walluf,  Elfeld, 
Erbaeh,  Hattenheim,  O«steriob,  Mittelhelmt  Winkel,  and 
Geisenheinit  most  of  which  are  lurroutidm  by  heautiAil 
country  seats,  presenting  a  eeriet  of  the  tnoit  Hgreeable 
pictures  to  the  delif^hted  eye,  atid  putting  the  friend  of  an* 
tiquity  in  mind  of  the  villas  of  the  Romans.  Geisenheimt 
the  streets  of  which  are  still  unpaved,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  large  village,  has  something  distinguished 
and  solemn  about  it  in  this  respect.  The  Rhine  between 
this  place  and  Galshein,  is  more  than  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  which  is  the  greatest  breadth  it  ever  attains  between 
Basle  and  Holland,  and  the  green-coloured  majestic  stream 
has  now  all  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 

The  Rheingau  was  originally  a  free  Salic  possession, 
and  was  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bounds ; 
the  former  comprehending  the  district  along  the 
mountains,  and  the  latter  the  district  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  It  was  next  divided  into  Rhine  town- 
ships and  Forest  townships ;  the  frontier  of  the 
latter  being  protected  by  five  strong  bulwarks,  which 
lowered  immediately  above  the  principal  passes. 
Beyond  this  line  wer«  some  Forest  villages  and  can- 
tons, over  which  the  rulers  of  the  Rheingau  possessed 
a  criminal  Jurisdiction,  and  which  took  part  in  the 
district  assemblies.  The  whole  territory  was  protected 
on  the  forest  side  by  a  frontier  intrenchment,  con- 
sisting of  hedges  and  underwood  tangled  and  plashed 
together,  a  species  of  barricade  called  gebUck,  which 
enabled  its  defenders  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  to 
obstruct  for  some  time  the  progress  of  their  an- 
tagonists. 

In  the  stirring  and  vigorous  times  of  the  middle 
agesy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rheingau  were  exposed 
to  frequent  feuds.'  In  the  thirteenth  century  they 
still  had  their  particular  goMgravet,  or  "  counts  of  the 
gau.**  This  noble  tract  of  country  passed  by  degrees 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz;  and 
when  it  was  finally  united  to  their  domains,  the  place 
of  the  gaugraves  was  supplied  by  vicegerents.  The 
inhabitants  had  their  separate  constitution,  defensive 
institutions,  liberties  and  privileges,  without  the  con<» 
firmation  of  which  they  would  not  pay  homage  to 
a  new  ruler.  Additional  rights  and  liberties  Were 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Archbishop  Adolphus  the 
Second,  whom  they  assisted  in  1462  against  Diether 
and  the  citizens  of  Mentz.  They  were  also  exempted 
from  feudal  service  and  compulsory  military  duty : 

They  have  a  coinmon  saying  among  them  that  *'  the  air 
of  the  Rheingau  makes  a  man  free."  The  old  national 
maxim  of  Germany,  "  What  we  were  not  consulted  in,  that 
we  will  not  assist  in  executing,**  was  peculiarly  in  force 
among  them.  According  to  the  descriptions  of  former 
times,  the  Rheingau  was  "  a  free,  obedient,  incomparable 
nortion  of  the  territory  of  the  church  of  Mentz."  In  return 
ror  the  immunities  respecting  markets  and  customs,  which 
they  enjoyed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rheingau  preserved 
ttom  the  year   1200  the  right  of  defence  of  the  town  of 

Mentz,  a  right  which  they  still  exercised  in  1792 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rheingau  are  kind,  fhtnk,  hospitable, 
and,  generally  speaking,  endowed  with  a  certain  innate 
hilarity  which  well  becomes  them.  As  the  district  was 
itself  separated  from  the  adjacent  country  by  the  Rhine 
and  a  trench,  its  inhabitants  were  in  like  manner  a  separate 
people.  They  yet  form,  as  it  were,  only  one  family,  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  Rudesheim,  who  are  almost  all 
related  to  each  other,  and  who  seldom  marry  elsewhere. 
Persons  when  they  meet  greet  each  other  with  the  words, 
"  Grood  time  T  which,  in  a  bad  time,  sounded  doubly 
grateful. 

The  most  delightful  period  of  the  year  in  the 
Rheingau  is  the  season  in  which  the  vine  puts  forth 
its  blossoms,  when  the  whole  country  is  filled  with 
the  most  delightful  fragrance,  and  that  in  which  its 
ripened  fruits  are  gathered  and  their  juice  expressed 
for  the  wine- making.  The  men  and  women  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  at  times  form 
processions  with  music  and  singings  in  the  ceremonies 
which  accompanv  the  end  of  the  vintage  a  female  is  | 


elected  "  wine-matron."  With  respect  to  climate,  the 
Rheingau  is  spoken  of  as  being  iudisimtably  the 
most  southern  zone  tn  Germany.  The  road  from 
Geisenheim  to  Riidesheim  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  Rheingau  -,  and  a  row  of  walnut  and  elm- 
trees  affords  also  that  grateful  shade  which  is  the 
more  to  be  valued,  because  it  is  so  seldom  met  with,  ia 
this  wine-region,  where  greater  attention  is  generally 
paid  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  than  to  that  of  orai- 
mental  or  fruit-trees. 

The  appearance  of  the  Rheingau  from  the  orer- 
hanging  hills  which  divide  it  from  the  inland  upper 
country  of  Nassau  is  very  fine.  The  author  of  Bubbkt 
from  the  Brunnena  of  JVmmv,  speaking  of  a  view  from 
one  of  the  summits,  a  hill  tiear  the  tttotiastery  of 
Eberbach,  characterizes  it  as  beintf,  Without  any  ex- 
ception, the  finest  he  had  Witnessed  tn  the  eotltitry. 

Uninterrupted  by  anything  but  its  own  long  ntrrow 
islands,  I  beheld  the  course  of  the  HVSf  tMA  Johanaiiberg 
to  Mainz,  which  two  points  formed  ftom  the  grotto  there  I 
stood  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  ahd  twenty  degrees. 
Between  me  and  the  water  lay,  basking  In  lunshittl)  the 
Rhinegau  covered  with  vineyards*  or  feuiNround«d  by  k^e 
patches  of  corn  which  were  evidently  jUst  t^itdy  hi  the 
sickle;  but  the  harvest  not  having  aotuatly  eottimiboed, 
the  only  moving  objects  in  the  niotute  were  yoUtog  women 
with  white  handkerchiefs  on  tlietr  heads  busity  tomnin^ 
the  vines ;  and  the  Coin  [Oologne],  or  as  It  itlitnt  ttoore 
properly  be  termed,  the  RngiUh  s»att*boat*  whien  Imme- 
diately before  me  was  gliding  sgalnit  the  strsAm  towards 
Mains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  ati  ItiltlieH&e 
country  highly  cultivated,  but  without  a  feneei  was  to  be 
seen. 

The  Baron  Von  Gerning  compares  thta  enchanting 
tract  of  country  when  viewed  from  an  ai^ acetit  height, 
to  "  a  carpet  of  delight,  skilfully  woven  by  the 
formative  hand  of  nature.** 

A  tale  of  pleasance  spreads  beitealh  001*  Awt  i 
The  plains  adorned  witti  golden  graitoi  ike  hel^ll 
With  golden  grapes.    Vilhige  to  vltlig«  Joins  ( 
For  where  the  earth  the  lightest  toil  rewM^ 
With  lavish  hand  does  man  delight  to  balUL 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  Rhelngan  will  appear 
the  more  strikingly  to  the  traveller,  if  he  first  traverse 
a  portion  of  the  upper  country  of  Nassau,  and  then 
descend  to  the  Taunus  mountains.  Every  step  that 
he  takes  in  the  descent  will  introduce  him  to  a  more 
genial  climate  and  vegetation.  Itk  the  summef^season 
the  contrast  will  be  particularly  striking.  Instead  of 
breathing  the  keen  light  mountain  air  which  appertains 
to  the  upper  country,  he  feels  himself  overpowered 
by  the  burning  sun,  which  is  hurrying  to  maturity 
the  abundant  crops  around  him.  The  luxuriance 
which  Nature  has  imparted  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
Rheingau  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  variety. 
A  writer  already  quoted,  to(^  the  trouble  to  note 
down  the  different  crops  which  he  passed  in  riding 
from  Frauenstein,  which  lies  low  in  the  Taunus  range, 
to  Mentz ;  and  he  gives  the  following  list  as  well 
calculated  to  convey  *'  some  idea  of  the  produce  of 
the  highly-favoured  belt  or  district  of  Nassau,  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  Rheingau,)  which  lies  between 
the  bottom  of  the  Taunus  hills  and  the  Rhine : — 


Vineyardji, 

Hop-ii^rdens, 

Fields  of  kidney  beans, 

Tobacco, 

Hemp, 

Fldx, 

Buck-wheat, 

Kohl-rabi, 

Mansel-wunt}, 

Fields  of  beans  &  peas, 

Indian  corn, 

Wheat  of  ▼arioussorts. 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye. 

Rape 


PoUtoes^ 

Carrots, 

Turnips, 

C  loter  of  rarioM  toniy 

Grass, 

Lucerne, 

Tares, 

P)«m-trMS  of  vtriou* 

BOrts^ 
Standard  apricots, 
Peaches, 
Nectariafis, 
Walnuts, 

Pears,    1  of  various 
Apples,  J        sorts, 
Spanish  chestnuts. 


Hone  cheBtQtttf, 
Almonds, 
Quinces, 
Median, 

Wild  Raspberries, 

• Gooseberries, 

-— *  Strawberries, 

Currants, 

Gooseberries, 

WhortleberriSi, 

lUvbvb, 

Cabbages  of  all  sorts, 

Garlick, 

"'omatot 
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A  part  of  4^6  Rheingan  mountains  lying  behind 
Rudesheiinjs  occupied  by  the  forest  of  the  Neiderwald. 
It  is  richly  wooded ;  and  the  charmiiTg  situation  of 
its  summit  induced  the  former  possessor  to  build  an 
edifice  on  it,  which  coat  him  above  half  a  million  of 
florins,  (about  55,500/.),  and  which  is  very  much 
visited.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  a  hunting  castle, 
vhich  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  forest  near  the 
Rhine ;  its  position,  however,  is  not  quite  in  front,  so 
that  the  view  which  it  commands  of  the  Rhine, 
although  very  romantic,  is  confined. 

The  view  from  a  small  temple  over  the  best  part  of  the 
Rheingau,  (says  Von  Gerning,)  the  picturesque  islands  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  majestic  stream  which  spreads  itself 
out  like  a  lake,  and  in  which  everything  is  reHected  as  in 
a  mirror,  is  altogether  unique  aud  exquisitely  beautiful. 
At  ooe  time  we  imagine  ourselves  by  the  lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Bienne ;  at  another  by  the  lake  of  Lugano,  and  then 
again  we  feel  ourselves  transported  to  the  charming  regions 
of  Italy,  which,  however,  possesses  no  river  like  the  Rhine. 

A  still  more  beautiful  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summit  of  an  old  tower  called  the  Rossel,  which 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the 
river,  and  lying  above  the  ruined  castle  of  Ehrenfels, 
whence  the  spectator  sees  the  Rochusburg  beneath 
him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  winding 
river  Nahe  almost  at  his  feet,  with  the  town  of  Bru- 
gen  and  its  ancient  ruins,  aud  the  Mausethurn  or 
Mice- tower  on  its  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Rhine.  This  prospect  is  thus  described  by  the  author 
of  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau : — 

We  ascended  through  a  noble  oak  wood,  until  reaching 

z  most  celebrated  pinnacle  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  we 

arrived  at  the  Rossel,  an  old  ruined  castle^  which  standing 

OQ  the  Niderwald,  like  a  weather-beaten  sentinel  at  his 

post,  seemed  to  be  faithfully  guarding  the  entrance  of  that 

strange  mysterious  chasm,  through  which,  at  an  immense 

depth  beneath,  the  river  was  triumphantly  and  majestically 

flowing.    Although^  the  view  from  the  ruined  top  of  this 

ca^le  was  very  extensive  and  magnificent,  yet  the  dark, 

straggling  river  was  so  remarkable  an  object  that  it  at  first 

completely  engrossed  my  attention.    "While  the  great  mass 

of  water  continued  to  How  on  its  course,  a  sort  of  civil  war 

ni  raging  between  various  particles  of  the  element.    In 

wme  placed  an  eddy  seemed  to  be  rebelliously  trying  to 

item  the  &tream»  in  others  the  water  was  slowly  revolving 

ia  a  circle; — here  it  was  seen  tumbling  and  breaking  over 

a  snnktn  rock — there  as  smooth  as  glass.    In  the  middle 

of  these  fractious  scenes,  there  lay,  as  it  were,  calmly  at 

•aclu)r,  two  or  three  islands,  covered  with  poplars  and 

viUows,  upon  one  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  Mause* 

tharn,  or  tower  of  that  stingy  Bishop  of  Mainz,  famous,  or 

rather  infamous,  in  the  history  of  the  Rhine,  for  having 

^Q  gnawed  to  death  by  rats.    On  the  opposite  side  of 

lliC  river  were  to  be  seen  the  Rochus  Capille,  a  tower  built 

to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  the  beautiful 

eastle  of  Rheinstein,  thtf  residence  of  Prince  Frederick, 

of  Prussia,  the  blue  slated  town  of  Brugen,  with  its  bridge 

cnttsiog  the  Nahe,  whiob  running  at  right  angles  into  the 

Rhine,  here  delivers  up  its  waters.    The  difierence  in  cast 

of  colour  between  the  two  rivers  at  their  point  of  meeting 

is  very  remarkable,  the  Rhine  being  clear  and  green,  the 

Nahe  a  deep  muddy  brown ;  however,  they  no  sooner  enter 

the  chasm  in  the  Taunus  hills,  than  the  distinction  is  anni* 

h}l9ieA  in  the  violent  hubble-bubble  commotions  which 

erisue.    The  view  beyond  these  home  objects  now  attracted 

my  attention.      The  Prussian  hills  opposite  were  richly 

Clothed  with  wood,  while  on  their  left  lay  prostrate  the 

province  of  Darmstadt,  a  large  brown  flat  space  studded, 

u  Tar  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  with  villages,  which,  though 

distinctly  remarkable  in  the  foreground,  were  yet  scarcely 

perceptible  in  the  perspective.    Behind  my  back  was  the 

duchy  of  Nassau,  with  several  old  ruined  castles  perched 

OQ  the  pinnacles  of  the  wood-covered  hills  of  the  Niderwald, 

The  endless  succession  of  ancient  dilapidated  castles 
vhich  impart  such  "  a  Gothic  and  poetical  interest** 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^  have  been  generally  spoken 
of  by  travellen  with  idi  the  rapture  of  romantic  en- 
ttaaiMm ;  but  ih/en  eM  aome  writera  Hfho  have  viewed 


them  in  a  light  rather  colder  but  more  correct  Aa 
mere  objects  in  the  scenery,  they  are  not  the  most 
attractive  sort  of  castellated  ruins j— the  eternal 
round  tower,  or  *' stone  cylinder,*'  which  generally 
stands  out  most  conspicuously,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
very  reverse  of  picturesque : — 

There  is  besides  a  moral  feeling  attached  to  them,  (to 
quote  the  author  of  a  Family  Tour,)  that  is  apt  to  carry 
the  recollection  back  to  those  days  of  feudal  tenure  when 
murder  and  robbery  were  hardly  considered  as  crimes; 
and  when  many  an  unhappy  victim  lingered  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  these  ancient  ruins, 
which  still  remain  as  memorials  of  the  villainous  scenes 
that  have  been  transacted  within  their  walls,  A  French 
writer,  however,  thinks  otherwise;  he  tells  us  how  delighted 
he  feels  in  transporting  himself  in  imagination  to  those 
remote  ages  of  ancient  chivalry-^those  ages,  as  he  calls 
them,  of  valour  and  virtue — ia  imagining  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  those  preux  chevaliers,  the  protectors  of 
weakness,  the  defenders  of  a  sex  which  knew  no  other 
ornament  but  delicacy  and  gentility.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  instead  of  preux  chevaliers 
he  had  painted  these  castles  to  his  mind  as  the  retreats  of 
bands  of  brigands. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  less  romantic,  but  by 
far  the  more  correct  mode  of  viewing  the  subject. 
We  may  be  unwilling  to  adopt  it  always,  because  the 
attractions  of  chivalry  are  apt  to  captivate  our  ima- 
ginations, and  the  blessings  which  we  fortunately 
enjoy  under  the  present  system  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, leave  us  unable  to  estimate  the  weight  of  suffer^ 
ings  to  which  all  peaceable  persons  were  exposed  in 
the  age  when  it  flourished.  The  very  ruins  that  we 
speak  of,  themselves  tell  the  tale  of  the  oppression 
to  which  they  were  made  subservient;  in  most  cases 
the  lords  of  these  ancient  castles  provoked  their  de- 
struction by  their  own  rapacity.  Some  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  instead  of  displaying  their  prowess 
against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  abroad,  they  preferred 
the  more  profitable  and  less  perilous  occupation  of 
pillaging  poor  merchants  and  peaceful  towns  at  home  | 
their  feats  in  this  line  became  at  last  so  oppressive, 
that  a  general  league  was  formed  against  them  among 
their  victims.  The  result  of  it  was  successful ;  the 
citizens  were  too  strong  for  the  knights,  and  the 
haunts  of  the  "  patrician  highwaymen"  were  many 
of  them  burnt  into  the  picturesque  ruins,  which,  with 
a  little  aid  from  time,  they  still  exhibit.  Doubtless, 
in  some  cases,  a  castle  may  have  been  erected  by  its 
master  to  protect  the  traders — or  (what  was  some- 
thing gained)  to  secure  them  from  being  pillaged  by 
anybody  but  himself;  but,  in  all  probability,  for 
every  one  that  was  so  built  to  foster  the  interests  dt 
commerce,  there  were  a  dozen  devoted  to  the  plunder 
of  the  poor  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  carrying 
it  on. 


NoNK  so  little  enjoy  Ufe,  and  are  such  burdens  to  them 
selves,  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  The  active  only 
have  the  true  relish  of  life.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  labour,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  Recreation  is 
only  valuable  as  it  unbends  us ;  the  idle  know  nothing  of 
it.  It  is  exertion  that  renders  rest  delightful,  and  slee*- 
sweet  and  undisturbed.  That  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable  purpose,  or 
lawful  calling,  which  engages,  helps,  and  enlivens  all  our 
powers,  let  those  bear  witness  vyho,  after  spending  years 
in  active  usefulness,  retire  to  enjoy  themselves, — they  are 
a  burden  to  themselves. — Joy. 


To  see  nothing  out  what  is  good  is  impossible,  and  to  say 
nothing  but  what  is  good  would  be  deceitful ;  but  it  is  the 
part  of  both  wisdom  and  charity  to  see  all  that  there  is, 
and  to  say  all  that  we  can.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  latent 
good  which  must  be  looked  for  before  it  can  be  found,  but 
which  is  worth  finding,  and,  therefore,  worth  looking  &r, 
'g'^QwxHerly  Bmew%  * 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIftUITY. 

No.  X. 
Thb  Plaouxb  op  Egvpt. 
Tbk  portion  of  historjr  on  which  we  are  aboat  to 
enter  has  always  been  r^arded  of  the  h^best  im- 
portance. The  signs  and  wonders  which  God  "  mul- 
tiplied in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  (Bxod.  vii.  3,)  were 
so  stnpendons  in  their  natnre,  and  decisive  in  their 
character,  that  they  have  ever  been  the  first  objects  of 
attack  by  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel.  On  this  accoont 
we  shall  a  little  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  illnstntions, 
and  combine  with  the  monumental  records  those 
independent  traditions  of  Arabia  which  hare  been 
preserved  in  the  Koran  and  the  early  Saracenic  his- 
toriee.  It  has  been  asked,  why  memorials  of  such 
great  events  as  the  ten  plagues  have  not  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Egyptian  monuments  ?  we  have  anti- 
cipated  a  decisive  answer  by  showing  that  the  object* 
of  divine  vengeance  were  not  tiie  native  Egyptians, 
but  an  tntrnsive  race  of  conquerors ;  and  this  view  of 
the  caK  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  writers,  who 
declare  that  the  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelitea  were 
persecuted,  was  a  chieftain  named  Walid,  of  the 
house  of  Amalek.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
different  wandering  tribes  of  Western  Asia,  frequently 
united  in  their  plundering  expeditions  into  Egypt 
and  whether  Pharaoh  the  Fourth  was  an  Amalekite 
or  not,  the  fierce  animosity  of  the  Amalekites  against 
the  Israelites  is  in  a  great  degree  explained  by  the 
'  tradition  that  the  deliverance  of  the  latter  precipitated 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  which  the  house  of 
Amalek  had  established  in  Lower  Egypt, 

The  narrative  of  the  Grecian  historians  confirms 
this  explanation  ;  they  tell  us  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
HyksoB  from  Lower  Egypt  was  accomplished  by  one 
of  the  Theban  kings,  but  tfaey  do  not  explain  by 
what  event  the  foreign  conquerors  were  so  weakened 
as  to  become  the  prey  of  those  over  whom  they  had 
triumphed  so  recently  and  so  decisively.  The  only 
plausible  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  sudden 
prostration  of  the  Hyksos,  is  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  host  in  the  Red  Sea ;  after  such  a  calamity 
the  intrusive  conquerors  most  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  must  have  been  as  deci- 
rively  vanquished  as  the  monnments  represent  them 
to  have  been.  National  vanity  induced  the  Egyptians 
to  suppress  the  fact  that  God's  interference  in  behalf 
of  another  people  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  national 
triumph ;  just  as,  in  modem  times,  in  many  Russian 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  the  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  is  ascribed  wholly  to  the  prowess  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  intense  frost 
which  bad  previously  destroyed  the  flower  of  the 
Swedish  army. 

This  view  of  the  case  serves  also  to  explain  another 
objection  very  ft>eqneiitly  nrged  by  infidels,  the 
aluence  in  Scripture  of  any  reference  to  the  name 
and  conquests  of  Sesostris;  but  if  the  preceding 
reasoning  be  correct,  that  mighty  victor  must  have 
acquired  his  trophies  while  the  Israelites  were  wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  and  necessarily  removed  from 
his  line  of  march.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  groundless  con- 
jecture, that  God  designedly  placed  his  chosen  people 
in  sequestered  security,  while  the  Egyptian  victor 
pursued  his  rapid  career  and  prepared  the  way  for 
more  permanent  conquests. 

When  Moses  and  Aaron  were  sent  to  bear  the 
message  of  Jehovah  to  Pharaoh,  each  held  a  rod, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  priestly  dignity 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  stiU  among  many 
oriental  natioiu.    The  Arabiaa  tradhfama  zespccting 


this  rod  are  manifestly  borrowed  froi|Lthe  fabktof 
the  Talmud,  but  they  are  so  far  wort^  of  notiM,  a 
they  prove  that  a  rod  was  considered  the  enaga  a(  i 
prophet  or  an  inspired  person,  for  they  say  it  vu 
given  to  Moses  by  his  fatfaer-in>law,  SboaiborJetlin, 
whom  alt  tbe  traditions  represent  as'  a  preacher  of  tht 
tmeKligion. 


The  figure  ofAmmon,  a  well-known  Egyptian  ddtf, 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  bears  in  the  rigtit 
hand  the  sacred  tau,  supposed  to  have  been  the  eynilwl 
of  vital  enei^y,  and  in  the  left  a  rod  or  sceptre,  ami 
as  we  may  suppose  Moses  and  the  Egyptisn  n»p- 
cians  to  have  used,  especially  if,  as  seems  ejceedinilr 
probable,  the  Egyptian  magicians  belonged  to  ibe 
sacerdotal  caste.  When  Moses  and  Aaron  appM™ 
before  Pharaoh,  the  latter  "  cast  down  his  rod  Man 
Pharaoh  and  before  his  servants,  and  it  became  a 
serpent."  We  have  already  seen  from  the  mona- 
ments  that  something  of  a  sacred  character  *« 
attributed  to  serpents  by  the  ancient  Egypti""*- ""' 
that  the  first  appeal  made  to  Pharaoh  was  conse- 
quently the  most  likely  to  influence  his  decision. 

"  Then  Pharaoh  called  also  the  wise  men  and  we 
sorcerers;    now  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  '''%^ 
did  In  like  manner  with  their  cnchantrneDts."  {E>m-   | 
vii.  11.)     There  are  three  different  words  used  here  w   | 
designate  the  Egyptian  enchanters, — chakamfii  »'h]'     j 
simply  signifies  "  wise  men,"  but  in  Scripture  is  "*""J/ 
confined  to  those  who  attend  in  royal  courts;  w*"*  ,. 
pAim,  which  signifies  "  mutterers    of  inean*^""^^ 
and   comes   from   a  root  primarily  Hignifying 
prayj"  but  this  root  and  its  derivatives  is  res""^r* 
in  Hebrew  to  idolatrous  services;  and  chartvmn    •    | 
which  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  "  ^"K'''*'!!"^    | 
and  therefore  most  probably  means  "  persons  sKi         , 
in    hieroglyphics."       The   word    Ithatm.  *^'.'  g    : 
enchantments,"  also  signifies  "  flames,"  and  on         j 
shaU   see  is  of  some  importance  in  exam'ning  | 

character  of  the  magicians.  .i-t    I 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  pln«. '"       j 
all  the  eastern  traditions  concur  in  r«P""*"'  jLp-    j 
wonders  of  the  Egyptian  mogidans  as  PJ^^-^jj 
titHu. ,  This  is  the  express  testimony  of  "■"  * 
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and  the  Koran.  Snch  arts  might  not  easily  have 
been  imposed  upon  a  native  Egyptian,  but  a  barba- 
rous foreigner  like  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Hyksos,  might 
easily  have  been  duped  by  the  superior  skill  of  "  wise 
men**  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  the 
Egyptians.  When  the  descendants  of  Timiiir  esta- 
blished their  empire  at  Delhi,  they  were  similarly 
dazzled  by  the  tricks  of  the  Hindu  conjurors.  The 
Emperor  Jehangueir  informs  us,  that  even  his  father, 
the  enlightened  Akbar,  consulted  some  of  these  sooth- 
sayers before  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  and  found 
their  predictions  verified  by  the  event.  He  also  gives 
us  the  particulars  of  an  exhibition  in  his  own  court 
by  some  jugglers  from  Bengal,  which  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  emperor's  auto- 
biography^ cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

They  (tbe  jugglers)  took  a  small  bair,  and  having  first 
shown  that  it  was  entirely  empty,  one  of  them  put  his  hand 
into  the  bag ;  on  withdrawing  his  hand  again,  out  came 
two  game  cocks  of  the  largest  size  and  great  beauty,  which 
immediately  assailing  each  other,  fought  with  such  force 
and  fury  that  their  wines  emitted  fire  at  every  stroke. 
This  continued  for  the  fml  space  of  an  astronomical  hour, 
when  they  put  an  end  to  the  combat  by  throwing  a  sheet 
over  the  animals.  Again  they  withdrew  the  sheet,  and 
there  appeared  a  brace  of  partridges  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  brilliant  plumage,  wnich  immediately  began  to  tune 
their  throats  as  if  there  were  nothing  human  present; 
pecking  at  worms  with  the  same  sort  of  chuckle  as  they  are 
beard  to  use  on  the  hill  side.  The  sheet  was  now  thrown, 
u  in  the  other  instance,  over  the  partridges,  and  when  again 
withdrawn,  instead  of  those  beautiful  birds,  there  appeared 
two  frightful  black  snakes  with  flat  heads  and  crimson 
bellies,  which  with  open  mouth  and  head  erect,  and  coiled 
together,  attacked  each  other  with  the  greatest  Airy,  and  so 
continued  to  do,  until,  as  it  appeared,  they  became  quite 
exhausted,  when  they  fell  asunder.  The  sheet  was  thrown 
over  as  before,  and  when  finally  withdrawn,  there  appeared 
not  a  vestige  of  the  snakes  nor  of  anything  else. 

One  of  the  seven  men  stood  up  befi)re  me  (says  the  em* 
peror,)  and  setting  open  his  moutn,  out  came  the  head  of  a 
snake.  Another  of  the  men  seized  the  snake  and  drew  it 
out  by  the  neck  to  the  length  of  four  cubits.  This  being 
disposed  of  by  casting  it  to  the  ground,  another  followed  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  eight,  none 
of  them  being  less  than  four  or  five  cubits  in  length.  These 
being  all  cast  loose  upon  the  ground,  were  immediately 
seen  writhing  in  the  folds  of  each  other,  and  tearing  one 
another  with  tbe  greatest  fury ;  a  spectacle  not  less  strange 
than  frightful. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  numerous 
anecdotes  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  conjurors 
and  snake-charmers  of  the  East ;  some  of  which  even 
DOW  puzzle  enlightened  Europeans,  and  consequently 
may  well  have  deceived  such  a  prince  as  the  fourth 
Pharaoh.  But  the  miracle  wrought  by  Moses  was 
tincontrovertibly  proved  to  be  supernatural,  for 
Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  rods  of  the  magicians. 

Untaught  by  this  unequivocal  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  power,  the  wicked  ruler  of  Egypt  refused  to 
let  the  Israelites  depart,  and  the  first  plague  was 
iDflicted  both  as  a  chastisement  and  a  warning : — 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded  r 
and  be  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  sight  of  his 
servants ;  and  ail  me  waters  that  were  in  the  river  were 
tamed  to  blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died ; 
and  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of 
tbe  water  of  tbe  river ;  and  there  was  blood  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.    (Exod.  vii.  20,  21.) 

The  most  striking  monument  of  the  severity  of 
this  plague  is  the  river  itself.  From  the  earliest 
ages  the  Nile  has  been  the  great  source  of  support  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  by  its  overflowings  the 
land  is  fertilized ;  in  every  season  its  bed  is  nearly 
foil,  and  its  inundations  occur  at  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  heat  of  a  scorching  aun  has  dried  up 


all  other  streuns.  In  most  lands,  the  overflowing  of 
a  river  is  the  signal  of  wide-spreading  calamity,  and 
diffuses  universal  consternation  ;  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  announcement  of 
fertility  to  all  who  dwell  upon  its  banks ;  the  rising 
of  the  waters  is  hailed  by  benedictions,  thanksgivings, 
and  songs  of  triumph  ^  even  the  alave  bowed  down 
by  toil,  and  the  FeUaih  sinking  under  oppression, 
share  the  general  joy,  and  for  a  day  forget  the  cruel- 
ties of  man  in  contemplating  the  bounties  of  nature. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  ascribed  a  divine  origin  to  the 
river,  believing  it  an  emanation  from.  Knouph,  or 
Cneph,  whom  Uiey  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  gods ; 
and  on  one  of  the  monuments,  that  deity  is  depicted 
pouring  forth  water  from  a  vase,  as  a  type  of  the  in* 
undationa  which  were  to  fertilize  the  land.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  native  Egyptians,  both 
Christian  and  Mohammedan,  believe  that  the  Nile 
flows  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  while  others 
think  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  celestial  Nile  which  flows 
through  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

The  waters  of  the  river  are  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly wholesome  and  sweet ;  indeed,  the  Turks  fre- 
quently stimulate  themselves  to  artificial  thirst  by 
eating  salt,  in  order  that  they  may  drink  the  more  of 
this  delicious  beverage.  All  travellers,  ancient  and 
modern^  unite  in  praising  the  water  j  it  is  even  as- 
serted by  some,  that  it  has  valuable  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  that  the  ^cattle  which  drink  of  it  become 
more  fat  and  more  fruitful  than  those  fed  on  the 
banks  of  any  other  river.  A  river  so  justly  valued 
and  even  revered  as  a  divinity,  was  now  rendered  an 
object  of  disgust  and  abhorrence ;  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  miracle  more  striking  or  more 
likely  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 


ON  WRITING  MATERIALS. 
No.  III. 

The  History  of  a  Black-Lead  Pencil. 
There  are  probably  but  few  of  our  readers  who 
imagine,  while  using  a  black-lead  pencil,  that  that 
useful  little  instrument  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  source 
of  much  wealth  to  some  of  our  countrymen.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case;  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
the  black  lead  (the  essential  part  of  a  black-lead 
pencil,)  has  been  derived  from  our  own  mineral  trea- 
sures in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  and  in  more 
abundant  supply  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  mineralogical 
history  of  our  globe,  that  almost  every  substance 
which  is  useful  to  man,  appears  to  have  some  parti- 
cular locale  in  which  it  is  found  more  abundantly 
than  at  any  other  spot.  This  locality,  therefore, 
becomes  the  mart  from  which  other  nations  are  sup- 
plied ;  until  at  length,  a  new  deposit,  or  a  new  mine, 
is  discovered  in  another  place,  and  draws  away,  and 
often  with  ruinous  effect,  the  traffic  from  the  before- 
favoured  spot.  Black  lead,  for  instance,  has  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  purity;  but  when  the  celebrated  Borrow - 
dale  mine*,  in  Cumberland,  was  discovered,  the 
others  shrunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  '*'  crayons 
d*Angleterre*'  have  become  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence all  over  the  Continent.  It  has  lately  been  stated 
in  an  American  scientific  work,  that  a  black-lead 
mine  was  worked  in  Massachusets  by  the  French 
residents  about  a  century  ago ;  but  it  was  long  aban- 
doned, and  has  only  recently  been  prosecuted,  but 
with  such  success  that  it  promises  to  yield  a  ver}** 
abundant  supply. 

^  See  Saturdm^  MagaMinM,  Vol.  L,  p.  34. 
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In  order  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  history  of 
a  black-lead  pencil,  ve  will  first  describe  the  mate- 
rial! used,  and  then  the  process  of  manufacture. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  state,  that  black- lead 
peneil  is  altogether  a  misnomer,  there  being  not  a 
particle  of  lead  in  the  manufacture.  The  marking 
material  is  plumbago,  or  graphite,  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  of 
carbon  to  one  of  iron.  This  mineral  is  of  a  dark 
iron-black  colour,  passing  into  steel  gray.  It  occurs 
in  a  massy  form,  in  kidney-shaped  lumps,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  much  larger  lumps,  and  is  found 
in  beds  of  quartz,  and  in  masses  of  calcareous  earth. 
It  has  a  glistening  metallic  lustre,  and  the  fracture  pre- 
sents a  texture  somewhat  between  scaly  and  granular. 
The  large  masses  are  slaty  in  their  appearance,  and 
occur  generally  in  distinct  concretions.  It  takes  a  con- 
siderable polish  by  rubbing,  and^  as  is  well  known,  gives 
a  dark  lead- gray  streak  when  drawn  along  paper  or 
wood.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  feel  and  not  very  brittle^ 
and  about  twice  as  heavy  as  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
The  large  quantity  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  the  chemist, 
in  the  form  of  crucibles,  as  it  will  bear  an  intense  heat. 
The  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  to 
relieve  friction  in  the  axes  and  pivots  of  wheels.  Its 
power  this  way  may  be  illustrated  by  rubbing  a  button 
first  on  a  plain  board,  five  or  six  times,  and  applying 
it  to  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  the  latter  will  immediately 
burn.  When  rubbed  on  a  surface  covered  with  plum- 
bago, double  or  treble  the  friction  will  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Plumbago  is  also  used  to 
give  a  polish  to  shot  and  gunpowder,  to  give  a  pre- 
servative coating  to  cast  iron,  and  to  mix  with  clay  to 
form  a  lining  for  furnaces.  At  North  Carolina 
shingles  are  coated  with  a  mixture  of  black  lead  and 
oil,  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  preservation 
against  fire.  For  all  these  latter  purposes,  however, 
coarse  and  impure  black  lead  is  employed. 

Borrowdale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland,  a 
district  which,  for  natural  scenery  and  for  poetic  asso<> 
elation,  connected  with  the  eminent  men  who  have 
lived,  and  still  live  there,  is  a  favourite  spot  with 
English  tourists.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was 
a  mine  of  copper  and  lead  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  was  worked  by  some  Germans  3  but  on  finding 
some  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mine,  a 
contest  arose  with  the  crown  as  to  who  should  pos- 
sess the  precious  metals ;  Elizabeth  gained  the  contest, 
and  the  Germans  soon  afterwards  left  the  country. 
About  that  period,  however,  the  Borrowdale  black- 
lead  mine  was  discovered,  and  soon  drew  attention  to 
its  valuable  contents.  Its  celebrity  gradually  in- 
creased, and  with  it  an  extensive  system  of  purloin- 
ing. Sometimes  the  workmen  in  a  neighbouring 
mine  would  cut  through  into  the  black-lead  mine  and 
carry  off  quantities  of  the  contents.  At  another  time 
a  party  of  miners  overcame  a  guard  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mine,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
whole  place  for  several  days.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  in  the  last  century,  inflicting  severe 
penalties  On  all  depredators,  and  since  then  an  im- 
proved mode  of  protection  has  been  devised. 

The  mountain  which  contains  this  valuable  mine, 
is  situated  at  a  few  miles  from  Keswick,  and  is  about 
2000  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  about 
1000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  from  which 
spot  there  is  an  excavated  cavity,  extending  660  feet 
horizontally  into  the  body  of  the  mountain;  this 
passage  has  a  railway  laid  along  its  whole  length,  and 
is  used  to  convey  the  ore  firom  the  bowels  of  the 
znoontain  to  the  entrance 


A  few  particulars  concerning  this  mine  were  giien 
by  Campbell,  in  his  Political  History  of  Great 
Britain,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.     He  says,— 

The  mine  before  mentioued  is  private  property,  is  opcnki 
but  once  in  seven  years,  and  tne  quantity  iLnown  to  he 
equal  to  the  consumption  in  that  space  sold  at  ot^ce ;  anJ 
as  it  it  used  without  any  preparation,  It  is  iiiopb  valuable 
than  tho  ora  of  any  metal  fottnd  in  this  island.  But  there 
is  nothing  improbable,  and  much  le«s  imposMbliH  in  ap- 
posing that  other,  and  it  may  be  many  Qther»  use*  will  be 
discovered  in  medicine,  painting,  dyeing.  varnisbin<,',  or 
pottery,  which  would  certainly  contribute  to  raise  the  \ulue 
of  a  mineral  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  with  the  nature 
of  whioh,  though  so  long  in  our  possession,  we  are  still  so 
impeffisotly  acquainted. 

Some  part  of  this  turmise  has  been  reahzed  since 
Mr.  Campbell's  days,  and  it  may  all  be  so.  By  far 
the  best  aocouBt  of  this  mine  which  we  have  met 
with  is  that  of  Mr.  Parkes,  who  visited  it  in  1814. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  mine, — a  small  one  bf 
which  the  workmen  desoend  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  the  other  is  a  large  horisontal  one,  eapabte  of  admit- 
ting band-carts  and  wheel-barrows  for  the  removal  of  the 
rubbish  and  loose  earth  by  whioh  the  black  lead  is  enve- 
loped, and  through  this  entrance  the  water  passes  off  wbicii 
constantly  runs  through  the  mine. 

In  order  to  secure  the  vast  treasure  which  is  contained 
within  this  mountain,  the  proprietors  have  now  erected  a 
strong  briek  building,  ooubisting  of  four  rooms  oa  the 
ground  floor,  one  of  which  is  immediately  over  the  opeQing 
by  which  the  workmen  enter  the  mine  as  they  go  to  their 
work.  This  opening  is  secured  bv  a  trap  door,  and  the 
room  conected  with  it  is  called  the  dressing  room,  for  when 
the  men  enter  it,  they  strip  off  their  usual  clothes,  and 
each  of  them  puts  on  a  dress  suitable  for  working  in  a 
mine.  The  men  work  six  hours  each,  and  then  they  aie 
relieved  by  others. 

As  the  black  lead  is  cleaned,  it  is  put  into  firm  casks 
whioh  hold  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  eadb, 
and  these  are  sent  by  waggon  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
proprietors  in  London.  Formerly,  this  mine  was  opened 
but  once  in  seven  years  :  but  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
being  greater,  and  the  quantity  which  they  have  discovered 
not  iMing  so  large,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  (^n  it 
and  dig  for  ore  during  six  or  seven  weeks  every  year. 
During  this  time  the  mine  is  guarded  night  *"*!  ***.^* 
In  consequence  of  the  mines  having  been  opened  in 
late  years  every  Summer,  they  now  raise  all  the  blacR 
lead  they  find,  and  then  the  mine  is  securely  shut  in  tbe 
Mowing  manner  t — ^The  workmen  wheel  back  the  nibbisn 
whioh  had  been  removed  at  the  opening  of  the  mine*  ana 
this  is  laid  on  in  a  continued  heap,  to  the  amount  w  »^J?® 
hundred  cart  loads,  which  securely  blooks  up  both  tne 
passages  into  the  mine.  The  door  is  then  locked  aa  wei^ 
as  the  door  into  the  house,  and  all  the  men  thus  leavje  ine 
premises  in  a  state  of  safety ;  for  tho  mass  of  rubbisn 
which  is  thus  wheeled  in  at  the  large  door,  dams  up  uw 
small  rill  of  water  which  usually  flows  through  ««"""?; 
and  thus  has  the  effect  of  flooding  it  completely,  ^^r^ 
an  attempt  were  made  to  break  the  bouse  and  •«*':* 
mine  by  that  road,  the  robbers  would  find  that  .^'*®  ^T^i 
had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  would  drown  any  mdiviau 
who  should  attempt  to  search  for  the  ore. 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  cau- 
tion displayed  in  every  part  of  these  P^^*^^'- 
described  by  Mr.  Parkes,  to  prevent  purloining,  o|C.^ 
bnt  this  surprise  will  cease  when  we  recollect 
value  of  the  ore  j  the  market  price  of  the  best  o& 
lead  being  nearly  half  the  price  of  pure  wlver,  ao^ 
two  gaineas  per  pound.     Various  shafts  *^^ 
vated  in  this  mine,  some  of  which  appear  ^  .     .^j 
hausted,  which  occasions  a  search  for  new  ^^^\q^ 
other  directions.     One  mass  was  discovered  in        ' 
measuring  twenty-one  yards  and  a  half  m  icng^  > 
and  two  and  a  hidf  in  diameter.  ^ 

•Die   property  of  this   mine  is  shared  ^^J^^'^^*|f 
a  few  individuals,  and  to  show  its  great  value,    ^^ 
Parkes  states  that  in  sixteen  years,  frotn  17 
1814,  2552  casks,  of  one  hundred  and  ^"^^^^f^j^S 
\  each,  vere  procured  frpm  this  naine ;  of  vw«^" 
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were  fiae,  and  1816  coar«e.  This  we  shall  find  to 
give  aa  average,  one  year  with  auother,  of  1 7^864  lbs.  ; 
indeed^  the  nett  profits  have  beeu  knowa  to  be  be- 
tween 20  and  30,000/.  in  one  year.  The  reason  why 
this  mine  is  so  particularly  v^uable,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  ore  requires  scarcely 
any  labour  to  fit  it  for  the  market^  it  being  originally 
almost  in  a  pure  state. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 

connected  with  plumbago  is  the  mode  in  which  it  is 

sold.     After  the  quantity  necessary  for  supplying  the 

market  during  the  ensuing  year  is  extracted  from  the 

mine,  and  the  latter  closed  up>  the  product  is  carried 

in   small   fragments  of  about  thre^  or  four  inches 

long,  to  London,  where  it  is  exposed  for  sale  at  the 

black-lead  market,  which  is  held  on  the  first  Monday 

of  every  month,  at  a  public  house  in  Essex  Street, 

Strand.     The  buyers,  who  amount  to  about  seven  or 

eight  individuals,  examine  every  piece  with  a  sharp 

instrument  to  ascertain  its  hardness,  those  which  are 

too  soft  being  rejected.     The  individual  who  has  the 

first  choice  pays  forty- five  shillings  per  pound,  the 

others  thirty  shillings.     But  as  there  is  no  addition 

made  to  the  first  quantity  in  the  market  during  the 

course  of  the  year,  the  residual  portions  are  examined 

over  and  over  again,  until  they  are  exhausted. 

Thus  much  for  the  black  lead.  The  wooden  case 
or  exterior  of  black-lead  pencils  is  usually  made  of 
crdar.  Of  cedar- trees  there  are  many  varieties,  but 
the  red  cedar  used  for  pencils  is  the  Virginian  cedar, 
{Juniperus  Virginiana,)  of  North  America, 

To  prepare  the  cedar  for  the  pencils,  it  is  cut  by  a 
circular  saw  into  four-sided  strips  of  a  proper  length, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  thickness  that  two  of  them 
tfjgether-form  a  square  of  which  one  piece  is  thicker 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  the  groove  cut  to 
receive  the  lead,  to  be  confined  to  one  piece  only — 
this  groove  being  made  by  a  common  plough  plane. 

The  lumps  of  plumbago  are  cut  into  slices  about 
the  thickness  of  a  sfaUling,  by  a  thin  circular  saw  3 
the  slices  being  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  varying  in  breadth. 

In  preparing  the  cvlindrical  leads  for  the  *^  patent** 
pencil  cases,  for  which  Mr>  Mordan  took  out  a  patent, 
the  plumbago  slices  are  cut  into  square  prisms  a 
little  larger  than  are  ultimately  required ;  and  these 
prisms  ate  brought  to  the  desired  cylindrical  form  by 
a  ^dual  process  of  change,  produced  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance.  A  series  of  three  different  sized 
circular  holes  are  cut  in  pieces  of  rubyj  the  first  of 
which  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  convert  the  square  prism 
of  black  lead  into  an  eight-sided  prism,  by  cutting 
off  the  sharp  edge:  thh  eight-sided  prism  Is  then 
converted  into  one  of  sixteen  sides,  by  thrusting  it 
through  the  next  smaller  hole :  and  lastly,  the  cylin- 
drical form  is  given  by  the  third  hole  which  is  just 
the  size  required.  The  manner  of  thrusting  out  the 
lead  in  a  ''Mordan*s'*  penciUcase  with  a  little  pin 
inside,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  action  of  the  wire 
and  tube  in  the  above  process. 

The  rubies  are  worn  out  in  three  or  fottr  days. 
Steel  does  not  last  above  as  many  hours.  So  that 
the  ever«pointed  pencils  are  necessarily  costly,  six  of 
them  being  sold  for  2$,  6d,  If  they  are  cheaper  than 
this  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  adulterated.  In 
Paris,  when  you  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  stationer* s 
shop,  some  of  these  pencils  are  added  to  the  purchase. 
Now  these  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  plumbago, 
fuller  s  earth,  and  vermtcelli. 

There  is  no  patent  which  has  been  more  infringed 
on  than  that  of  Mordants,  for  ever-pointed  pencils. 
Birmingham  is  the  source  of  this  infringement,  where 
they  are  sold  aa  low  as  three  farthings  each,  formed 


of  composition.    A  thonsand  persons  ara  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  these  pencils  and  cases. 

To  return  to  the  cedar  pencils  : — One  edge  of  a 
slice  of  plumbago  being  made  straight  and  even,  it  is 
dipped  in  glue,  and  inserted  into  the  groove  cut  in 
the  thicker  half  of  the  cedar  stick.  With  a  sharp 
tool  a  cut  is  made  on  each  surface  of  the  slice,  close 
to  the  wood,  and  the  piece  can  then  be  broken  off, 
leaving  a  little  prism  of  lead  in  the  groove.  The 
straight  edge  of  the  slice  is  again  dipped  in  glue,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  piece,  and  again  cut 
off,  till  the  whole  length  of  the  groove  is  filled.  The 
surface  of  the  wood  is  then  smoothed  down  level, 
and  the  other  half  is  glued  on,  thus  making  a  square 
black-lead  pencil. 

The  square  pencil  is  brought  into  toe  oyllndrical 
form  by  passing  it  through  a  hole  in  an  iron  or  st^l 
puppet  of  the  exact  size  of  the  pencil,  and  forced 
along  by  the  workman.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
puppet  is  a  revolving  apparatus,  which  cuts,  the 
pencil  round  j  it  consists  of  two  guages  and  a  small 
plane  iron,  revolving  round  an  open  centre.  Beyond 
this  is  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  steel  plate  3  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  first  edge  of  the  pencil  is  cut  round, 
it  is  forced  into  this  circular  hole,  and  before  the 
workman  has  lost  the  means  of  pushing  it  forward 
at  the  end  that  is  square,  the  cylindrical  end  is  pushed 
through  the  circnlar  hole,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
seize  it  with  a  pair  of  wooden  nippers.  It  is  thus 
pushed  and  drawn  entirely  through,  and  comes  out 
cylindrical  and  polished,  for  the  hole  being  a  little 
smaller  than  the  pencil,  the  latter  is  compressed  in 
the  act  of  passing  through. 

The  pencils  usually  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
London  are  made  with  the  powder  of  black  lead, 
mixed  with  melted  sulphur,  and  then  poured  into 
moulds,  which  are  frequently  reeds  or  rushes.  Com- 
mon carpenter's  pencils  are  formed  in  this  way,  and 
answer  well  enough  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied.  This  mode,  however,  relates  to  those 
common  [lencils  in  which  the  lead  (so  called)  is  un- 
usually thick;  but  the  most  successful  attempt  at 
deception  is  where  the  pencil  has  all  the  outward 
form  and  semblance  of  being  well  made,  but  where 
a  process  of  anatomization  shows  the  purchaser  that 
the  amount  of  black  lead  is  marvellously  small, — the 
central  part  of  the  groove  being  filled  with  a  different 
substance.  In  common  pencils,  gum-arabic  and  resin 
are  often  mixed  with  the  plumbago. 

Genuine  cedar  pencils  must  cost  at  least  sixpence 
each.  Pencils  of  a  spurious  kind  are,  however,  sold 
as  low  as  4^d,  per  dozen.  The  melting  or  softening 
of  the  lead  when  held  in  a  candle,  or  applied  to  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  yielding  a  blueish  fiame  with  a 
strong  smell  like  that  of  burning  sulphur,  will  at 
once  detect  the  nature  of  their  composition.  Pencils 
so  made  are  of  a  very  bad  kind;  they  are  hard, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cut  or  make  a  mark  freely^  either 
on  paper  or  on  wood,  rather  cutting  or  scratching 
them  than  leaving  a  coloured  stroke. 

Drawing  pencils  are  distinguished  by  the  hardness 
or  softness  of  the  selected  specimens  of  plumbago 
from  which  they  are  manufactured,  and,  accordingly, 
those  made  from  the  hard  mineral,  have  H  or  H  H 
stamped  upon  the  cedar,  and  those  of  a  soft  or  very 
soft  nature  are  distinguished  by  B  orBB,  technically, 
however,  B  and  double  B,  as  in  the  former  case  H 
and  double  H. 

Black-lead  pencils  appear  to  have  been  known  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  for  a  writer  of  about  200  years 
ago,  says, — **  Of  late  black  lead  is  curiously  formed 
into  cases  of  deal  or  cedar,  and  so  sold  as  dry  pencils 
something  more  useful  than  pen  and  ink." 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XXII. 


The  GaKAT-FLOvxaxD  Magnolia 
{Magnolia  grandifont.) 
The  different  species  of  Magnolia  form  the  moat 
beautiful  objects  ia  the  sceaery  of  a  North  American 
forest:  in  their  native  coonlry  they  well  deserve  the 
name  of  foreBt-trees,  but  in  Europe  they  seldom 
aiuin  a  sufficient  size  to  entitle  them  to  any  other 
appellation  than  that  of  shrubs. 

The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  big  laurel,  or  talip- 
tree  of  the  French  Canadians, — but  this  last  name  is 
more  generally  applied  to  another  tree,  (Lgriodendrum 
tuiipifera.) — is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
tribe.  Of  aII  the  trees  of  North  America,  east  uf  the 
MiesiEsippi,  the  big  laurel  ia  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  magnificence  of  its  foliage, 
and  the  beanty  of  its  flowers.  It  claims  a  place 
among  the  largest  trees  of  the  United  States,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  reaches  ninety  feet  in 
height,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  bnt  its  or- 
dinary stature  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  Its  trunk 
is  commonly  straight,  and  the  summit  is  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  a  regular  pyramid.  Its  leaves  are  like 
those  of  a  laurel,  but  much  larger,  being  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  in  length ;  they  are  glossy,  evergreen, 
and  of  a  leathery  substance.  The  flowers  are  white, 
of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameterj  they  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
tree  with  wbich  we  are  acquainted,  and  on  detached 
trees  are  commonly  very  numerous.  Blooming  in 
the  midst  of  rich  foliage,  they  produce  so  fine  an 
effect,  that  those  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its  native 
soil  agree  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  fruit  is  a  fleshy,  oval  cone,  about  four  inches 
in  length ;  it  is  comptwed  of  a  great  number  of  cells, 
which,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  open  longitudinally, 
showing  two  or  three  seeds  of  a  vivid  red  colour. 
The  seeds  soon  after  quit  the  cells,  and  for  some 
days  remain  suspended  from  the  cone,  each  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  its  cell  by  a  white  filament. 

The  wood  of  the  Magnolia  is  white  and  soft,  but 
much  inclined  to  warp,  especially  if  exposed  to  the 
weather  ;  on  this  account  it  is  only  used  in  the  interior 
of  buildings.  The  beauty  of  this  tree  has  caused  its 
introduction  into  the  shrubberies  and  parks  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  rarely  able  to  endure  t)te  severity  of  our 


winters,  in  the  open  air,  farther  north  than  the  unft 
of  England}  and,  as  we  have  already  obaerved,  ib 
appearance  will  never '  bear  a  comparison  with  iu 
kindred  in  the  American  forests. 

The  beautiful   genus  contains   many   omamentat 
trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  partially  naturaUied     j 
in  the  gardens  of  the  milder  parts  of  Europe,  when     I 
they  produce  a  pleasing  effect  by  the  elegance  of    , 
their  form,  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  their  luTei,     i 
the  sweet  scent  of  their  large  and  splendid  flowm,     | 
and  the  brilliant  colours  with  which  some  of  them     • 
■re  decorated ;  the  wood  itaelf  is  partial^  aromatic 
The  leaves,  in  some  species,  remain  on  during  the 
whole  year;  in  others  they  ore  shed  at  the  b^Dmog 
of  the  wint«r.     The  name  of  Magnolia  was  given  lo 
these  trees  by  Linnnns,  in  honour  of  a  celebnted 
Fftnch  botanist,  named  Peter  M^nol,  who  flonmhed 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Magnolia  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  pUced 
in  a  hot-bed  under  a  frame ;  bnt  as  the  seeds  Kldom 
reach  maturity  in  our  climate,  the  most  usual  method 
of  producing  new  plants  is  by  means  of  layers,  which 
are  prepared  by  covering  the  lower  branches  with 
earth.  These  trees  succeed  best  in  clayey  ground, 
mixed  with  a  little  black  mould. 


THX  ADTANTAOEB  OT  A.  BOOK. 
Or  all  tha  amuseaents  which  can  possibly  be  imk^iiwd  lor 
a  hard-working  man,  after  hii  daily  toil,  or  id  its  intervals. 
there  in  nothing  like  reading  an  eDtOTtaiaiag  book,  tup- 
poaing  him  to  have  a  taste  for  it,  and  supposing  bim  to  hive 
the  book  to  read.  It  call*  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  whirb 
he  has  had  enough  or  too  much.  It  reUevss  hi)  home  ot 
its  dulneu  and  sameness,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
is  what  drives  him  out  to  the  siebouse,  to  his  own  ruin  lod 
his  family's.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier,  aud  ^)et, 
and  more  diversified  and  intarestiaR  scene,  and  while  be 
enjoys  himself  there  he  may  forget  the  evils  of  the  preseoL 
momsnt,  fully  as  much  as  if  be  were  ever  so  drunk,  nilh 
the  great  advantage  of :  finding  himself  the  next  day  'iih 
his  money  in  his  pookat,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necei- 
iaiies  and  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family,— T^nd  viib- 
out  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  neitdiija 
work,  and  if  the  book  hs  has  been  reading  be  anything 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lilfhtest,  give*  him  lomethinf  w 
thinkof  besides  the  mere  mechauicu  drudgeryofhiseieiy- 
day  occupation, — something  be  can  eqjoy  while  abtent,*nd 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  return  ta 

But  supposing  bim  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  his  book,  and  to  have  alighted  upon  one  really  good  m 
of  a  good  class.  What  a  source  of  domestic  enjoymeiil  is 
laid  open  I  What  a  bond  of  family  union  t  Hs  may  read 
it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife  read  it,  or  his  eldest  hoy  or  girl, 
or  pass  it  round  from  hand  lo  band.  Ail  have  Ibe  bcneli 
of  it— all  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  test,  >m  > 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited.  Nolbing 
unites  people  like  companionship  in  intelleotual  etijoyiuenl- 
It  does  more,  it  gives  them  mutual  respect,  audio  earn 
among  tbem  self-respect — that  corner-stone  of  all  virlue. 
It  furnishes  to  each  the  master-key  by  which  he  may  ami 
himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  intellectual  being,  to 

Enler  Ihe  ucred  temple  of  hu  breait. 

And  cue  and  wander  there  a  nvubsd  (uat 

Wander  through  ill  the  glories  at  hii  raind, 

Gue  upon  all  the  Irewuies  he  ahall  find. 

And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  bis  own  bowni 

for  the  ultimate  sources  of  his  happiness,  warns  bim  at  tue 

same  time  to  be  cautious  how  he  defiles  and  desecral^ 

that  inward  and  most  glorious  of  temples. — Sir  Jo"" 

HaasCHKL. 

Taa  books  of  nature  and  of  revelation  equally  elevM' ""' 
conceptions  and  invite  our  piety:  they  mutually  dlunrai" 
each  other:  they  have  an  equal  claim  on  our  legaid,  wr 
tbey  are  both  written  by  the  Bnger  of  one,  eternal,  lucoro- 
prenensible  God. Watson. 
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ON  \\IIGS  AND  HEAD.DRESSS3. 

The  oustom  o#  wttuffn^  $^  hak  h  of  m«eli  mofe 
ancient  date  than  is  usually  imagined ;  several  «(P  tiie 
nations  of  antiquity,  when  their  riches  and  laxwnF 
weve  «kt  the  highest,  were  in  th»  k«bit  of  adoraim 
their  peraoia  by  the  addition  of  artificial  tresses.  li 
is  likely  that  the  ancient  Babylonians  employed  the 
assistance  of  art  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
and  perhaps  wigs  were  not  unknown  toi  the  fashion- 
ables of  that  day.  That  the  act  of  vie-nakitig  had 
made  considerable  progress  among  the  ancient  EgXfx-^ 
tians  we  are  kd  W  i^kr  from  the  acc«Nmt»  of 
ancient  hi94gnWB4,  b»A  %hl^  remains  of  K^plim  wrl 
which  hav«  been  froim  tpe^  to  time  dviffciv^red )  \^\ 
the  matter  is  oow  beyoAcI  all  doub^  a  pef^i  wiQ« 
which  once  belgiBged  to  an  Egypti^A  \m^^  IffsAmp^ 
three  thousand  years  ago,  having  hi^%  im^A  tk  « 
tomb  in  the  &mall  te^^pjb  of  Isis  at  TMKf«i.  «ft  M^gf^ 
This  curious  relic  of  ^tiquily,  of  whi^  ^|{«|i^  m  m^ 
graving  (No.  1,)  is  qow  to  be  seen  &mfm^  w»  wmiim 
of  Egyptian  art  va^  the  British  Miis^wmj^  Htwiwrk- 
manship  is  excellent,  and  would  not  ^ff^f/im^  %  IMll«m 
p&mquier.  The  crown  of  the  wig,  a«  fe^  w  tlyr  «ii^ 
is  entirely  covered  with  small  curls,  ipiMt^  Ikm/^  (yof- 
tions  which  fall  (luwn  over  the  shoiUlk^n  «r«  feVN^ed 
of  a  great  v^umbei^  of  small  plait%  ^  hi^  aach 
resembling  tbe  thoi?^  of  a  child's  M(l^n]k  ^  9Vi)o.ur 
is  nearly  btajck,  W  iil  has  a  tinge  «t  limwi^  ^vM^tw 
perhaps,  noM^  Ue  at^nibuted  to  age. 

Long  baii  apipeai^  to  have  been  M^^Mf  fffte^d  19 
the  times  we  are  aihiditig  to,  by  the  Jewe  In  fW^ 
cular ;,  but  ^  baJNit  of  shaving  thei  WoA  mi  W^ 
plying  i;t8  pl^ace  by  artiftcial  means,  W9»  otm  9i  tm 
EgygtiWi  9u;sto^ns,  w]iM.ck^  they  did  npl  «A(H^  4«vm9 
their  bondage ;  o&  tllie  contrary,  the^  MA  4  i^a  mll^ 
contempt. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latWr  peo|4e  in  ^r^ 
ticular,  r^sort^  to  the  use  of  artilBki^  baiir,.  9ii^94^9^ 
they  did  ^ot  exa^t^  wear  wigs.  No.  2  represents 
the  head-gear  of  a  Roman  lady ;  the  men  in  general 
wor^  tlfi^  hair  sbwct.  The  Roman  ladies,  says  Strutt, 
not  Qojif  anointed  ^eiv  hair,  and  used  rich  perfumes, 
but  sg^W^unes  tbey  painted  it;  they  also  made  it 
appe^  oS  a  bitigbA  yellow  colour,  by  the  assistance  of 
wash^  9^d  eoai'po^ijons  made  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  9^xev  used  powdsr,  which  is  a  much  later  iuven- 
tion.^  Th&jp  ieij^hd  and  curled  the  hair  witti  hot 
irons,  and  aonpveldmes  they  raised  it  to  a  great  beight 
by  rows  of  evi;]^.  one  above  the  other,  into  the  fcwm 
of  a  helip9bel)  ^  ^nd  such  as  had  not  sufficient  hair  of 
their  ow]\  vjufid  V^e  hair  to  complete  the  lofty  pile, 
and  thest^  curfe»  appear  to  have  been  fastened  wi4tb, 
hair-pins. 

Persons  of  rank  lba€^  slaves  to  perform  for  tibeini 
the  offices  of  the  toilet  3  they  held  the  mirror  (spe^ 
culum,)  in'tb^  h^nds  themselves,  to  give  directio^/»  ^e 
and  M^IjaX  ^Va  u^,  that  if  the  slave  unfortunately' 
mispl^c^  %  h^-]fjp^  or  omitted  to  twist  the  cum 
exactly  9^  tj^fi^'  ^Kei^  ordered,  the  mirror  was  tibmomm 
at  th^  Q^ipd^  a  h^ead,  or,  according  to  Juvenal,  the 
whi]i.  wa^  9ffljU^  with  much  severity.  It  .appeakfi% 
indeed^,  tha^  a,  ]^u^3jl>er  of  women  attended  on  thi^Sf^ 
occasions^  $01;  1^0  other  purpose  than  to  di^ct  the 
operation.  Tib^  married  women  used  a  kind  of  bod- 
kin, whic^  tl^ey  i^anaged  very  dexterously,  to  adjust 
and  divide  their  hair  into  two  portions,  one  turoji^ 
to  the  righi^  a^di  the  other  to  the  left,  and  by  this 
line  of  separation  the  married  ladies  were  distin- 
guished from  thpse  who  were  unmarried.  The  haix; 
was  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  with  pearls, 
and  with  precious  stones,  and  sometimes  witii  gar- 


Vm4/^  or  chaplets  of  flow^s ;  it  was  also  boui^^ith 
4Uets  apd  r'lkm^  ^  ^m^im  c4fimi%  1W  |<Wi 
iqpfffoiNriatecl  %^  tin*  l«M-<im9M  •f  fU#il  MM 
^om  those  of  the  marrfed  women.' 

Wilb  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the  practice 
o#  «m|Aoying  artificial  hair  fell  into  disQ^e^  a^dve 
\fiW  HO  more  on  ^e  subject  until  abovil  Ike  ycv 
)tjQ9 ;  at  which  time  it  became  the  fashion  in  France 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  natural  bead  «f  Im 
by  artificial  tresses,  which  were  sewn  on  to  thin 
sheep-skin,  pared  down  to  the  pelt  -,  then  thin  siik 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose  3  and  at  last  a  com- 
jilete  peruke  was  formed.  The  word  wig  is  evidently 
Id  Ike  dm^d  from  the  French  name  pSrruqw,  which 
ixK  tfiwrrt  iM  dictionaries  is  spelt  fffngich,  thence 
fftviw^  W4  «^  The  peruke  wt^  in  «||^  ftist  in- 
alMM.  wle«4«4  to  supply  a  nigtoHiA  Mteiency  of 
tvi^i  Ml;^  In  tka  end,  this  article  «f  ^kmm becamcM 


HUiWfWJ  ^  «tl  ^o  aspired  to  the  ujum  ^  fashion- 
«M^  tknk  Oie  PM»t  beautiful  head  of  Mr  was  fn- 
^fm^  WOnlke^  for  the  purpose  of  ctming  tht 

IWfWWtflf  Wis  the  Fourteenth  o(  Fra&cewas 
"tfwJlir^  ^  t^  M  tihe  "  glass  of  fashion,**  by  the  rest 
9i  9mi^%  mil  ^s  <^ff<ur  of  perukes  vf^»  considered 
0*  m  mm^  mfmmt,  that  the  king  Jkfmfi^  *>rty. 
9i^  kmUm^hfif^quiers  to  make  iMa  in^rtant 
W^A^  1^  a»  WWft,  and,  at  the  sa^e  tftsae,.  t»»  hon- 
4ie4  oAmrn  l»  •wne  the  commonalty  Th^  ba^mess 
iliwcm*  %»  ««dll  an  extent,  thuA  thfi  Mwliter  0/ 
Vmmf^  iMfWM  alarmed  at  tha  ^i^ntity  of  laoney 
ivIMi  Ml  «i«  Ui«dom  to  puzxjMa  ha«  in  forogti 
P9m9illflf^  «llil  *  was  gravely  »Www>kI,  ^^^f^tt 
y^  H^mm  WA  In  abolished  by  t^yti,  woA  eaj^  etta- 
WMMI  In  DM^  l*ace;  but  the  ipivmfiim  Iwvmg 
VWmi^  W  MMM  details,  that  the  export  of  ma- 
WI^^WNM  fmt^Hm  produced  a  greater  profit  to  the 
iMMtijO^  4mm  ^  Mrchase  of  hair  did  loss,  the  wigs 
&«^  tito  4tap4  muk  the  manufacture  increased  so 
wMlta^  tknk^  mmber  of  licca^ WW  increased 
to.  ei^te  bwvidred  and  fifty,  awdi  H^  mmb^  "^^ 
known  under  the  title  oi  barbien^^^wKqfriiiT^ipk'^' 
vmistes.  They  received  himm  p«M4.  ^  ^^ 
9|iM|8  were  hereditary  >  thess  consisted  of  a  ^t^fff^ 
wav«k«»s,  and  syndics.  Toi  |Ms  bqfdfy  of  vMi  ^ 
trmiiltipl  to  the  members  otf  4^hio»able  Hfe,  tAe 
kite  Vtve  the  sole  right  of  deal|»g  i»  hai(i,  either  by 
wMesale  or  retail,  of  making  mA  4sUJi«,  P^^^^ 
aipril  Mmatum,.  preparations  to  renmsM^  tM  hair^  drops 
f^«  «M  cure  of  the  toothache,  in  ««si  WW  mi^\ 
im,  which  was  intended  for  fhe  baw^fil  ^  ^^  T^ 
«l4  ftice.  The  only  parties  who  i«l|iMfr«A  vith  t^ 
«3(chisive  privileges  were  the  surgeopB ;  ^  these  woa 
t)|#  newly- constituted  company  con^d  H^t  deny 
we  of  the  razor  in  shaving,  for  it  ^as  ^^'"^^ff^j 
sfrument,  but  to  prevent  their  intermeddlng  with  in 
Vt  of  hair-cutting,  it  was  decided  that  the  insign" 
of  their  callings  should  be  different  Ibc  ^irgwo 
was  to  hang  up  for  his  sign  a  copper  basin,  *^^  ?*  ^. 
only  paint  the  front  of  his  house  either  red  or  W«*^ 
ma  mw  other  hand,  the  p^rruquier  was  to  exlun  ^^ 
basin  of  white  metal,  and  could  paint ^c  tron^ 
bi^  shop  of  any  colour  he  chose,  excq^ll  ^  ?'  ^jjg 
Klli^use  of  powder  was  not  at  fiff*  ■**^*^  he 
9mwch  had  an  antipathy  to  iX  bn^  **  "^SStcd 
yi^jdted  to  the  wishes  of  his  couilfcw*.  aw  I^T^^ 
a  tvMtfig  quantity  to  be  sprinkljsd*  •»«»  owsv**^ 
pwNws.  «i«i,aipr- 

Tfhe  expense  of  perukes  in  tlVlW  *"y*  *i  dealing 
iDpps,  that  some  of  the  fraterni^jt  ^^'P**'*'*?  A-i  to 
i»  second-hand  articles,  which  t^  ^^^^'^^^^^ci^ 
look  like  new,  and  were  able  to  selt  «^**  ^v  ja^ 
priice.     "  It  is  true  they  were  not  very  durable,  u 
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wmitxMk4,  MV  «Miclcft»  Hiey  were  ^  great 
to  uMlivMMlt  wto«e  fortuities  were  small." 
Bat  to  pievebt  abvee  in  aellittg  tecoiid-limKl  wtga  for 
Btw,  the  4calue  were  prohibited  from  esUblishmg 
tliein«elf«B  Itt  %nf  ©ther  pwrt  of  Paris  except  the 

Nob.  3  wd  S  are  from  portntite  <^  llie  qMen  of 
Henry  tike  Fofttrtik  of  France^  •soA  No.  4  fxtim  a 
head  of  tiM  queett  of  Charlea  tlie  FIM  of  EoglauML. 
Doimg  tlus  period,  and  ^uM  Uie  begtenngof  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  the  men  wore  amazm^  long 
he«ds  of  bdf,  aprewiiikK  o?er  the  bead  and  ahoaiders^ 
heft  at  tUa  ttine  hair*pairder  was  used.  Towaxds  tiK 
dome  of  the  oentttry^  perakea  of  the  atnngeat  fbnn 
«  into  IMuotf.  tb  ifloatmte  ^  ambject  we 
aekoted  aiz  enmplea  firom  Freoeh  engravinga, 


No.  6,  ia  pirruque  d  deux  queues,  is  evidendy  in- 
tended for  a  man  of  fashion;    No.  7,  la  pCrruque 
naUeoMie,  half  wig  and  half  natural  in  its  appearance, 
vre  may  suppose  worn  by  a  young  man ;  No.  8,  la 
pirruque  d  la  Mgaithre,  was  only  worn  by  military 
men  ;  No,  9,  2a  pirmque  4e  Vabbi,  was  worn  by  the 
lay  clergy  ot  France,  who  mixed  more  with  society 
than  the  priests  themselfes;  No.  10,  lapSrruque  a 
^0Mi«/,  intended  more  for  comfort  than  ahow ;  No.  11, 
la  pAruque  d  meuds,  would  become  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, but  is  more  assuming  than  the  last. 


COIMCIDSNCES  &XSPXCTINO  TBt   BAaXOMY 
INHABM019IOU8   SOUNDSi 


OF 


Rude  singly,  yet  with  sweeter  notes  oomhined 

In  uniseii  hannonicMifl. — GisBoaxs. 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sabliiiio 

In  sHIl  repeated  drdes,  sereftitiing  hmd. 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e*en  the  bodkg  owl 

Thai  hails  the  risiiig  moon,  haye  duuvs  for  me. 

Bounds  iahamumioiis  in  themselTee  and  hatth| 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigni^ 

And  only  then,  please  higUy  for  their  sakes. — CowpEn. 

The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

Ajod  each  harsh  pipe^  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  foil  choms. — Thokbok. 

The  screams  of  the  jay  and  the  woodpecker,  however 
discordant  in  theraselves,  or  when  out  of  place,  accord 
admirably  with  the  forest. — White  of  Selborne. 

Sounds  do  not  always  give  us  pleasure  according  to  their 
sweetness  and  melody ;  nor  do  harsh  sounds  always  dis- 
please. We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  disgusted 
with  fte  aasoeiations  whieh  tbey  promote,  than  with  the 
notes  theoiselves.  Thus  the  shrilling  of  the  field-cricket, 
though  sharp  and  sthdulous,  yet  marvellously  delights  some 
bearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  Summer  ideas  of 
everything  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and  joyous. — Thesame. 


The  foot  of  a  horsb  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
unetpected  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  animal  structure, 
and  scarcely  yielding  to  any  in  regularity,  and  in  com- 
plexity of  parts,  under  simplicity  of  design.     The  hoof 
(onuins  a  series  of  vertical  and  thin  laminie  of  bom,  so 
amnsraas  as  to  amount  to  about  five  hundred,  and  forming 
teompkte  lining  to  it.    Into  this  are  fitted  as  many  la  mined 
beloQging  to  the  coffin  bone ;  while  both  sets  are  elastio  and 
idherent    The  edge  of  a  quire  of  paper,  inserted,  leaf  by 
leaf,  into  another,  will  convey  a  sutficient  idea  of  this  ar- 
nngement.     Thus  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  supported 
by  as  many  elastie  springs  as  there  are  laminsd  in  all  the 
ftet,  aaonnting  to  about  four  thousand;  distributed  in  the 
nut  Bsoare  miinner,  since  every  spring  is  acted  on  in  an 
oblique  direction.     Such  is  the  contrivance  for  the  safety 
of  an  animal  destined  to  carry  greater  weights  than  that 
of  its  own  body,  and  to  carry  those  also  under  the  hazard 
of  heavy  ahocks,— Macculloch. 


THB  THSRMOM£ldl>ST0V£. 

A  BOOK  has  lately  been  published  by  pr.  Amott, 
On  f^arming  and  Ventitatfng,  the  principal  design  of 
which  18  to  colhmunicate  to  the  public  instructions 
for  making  and  using  what  is  called  by  the  invi^ntor 
A  7%€rmometer'Stove.  This  stove  posstesses  many 
valuaUe  properties,  and  will,  t&nquestionably,  be  the 
means  of  effecting  some  extnaordinary  changes  in 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  it  stands  associated  with  one  of  the  most  ordinary, 
but  at  the  Mme  time  important,  operations  on  which 
individual  and  social  health  and  comfort  depend,  we 
present  to  our  readers  the  following  particulars. 

Dr.  Amott  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  physician, 
a  popular  writer,  and  a  practical  i^ilanthropist.  He 
has  already  gained  the  thanks  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  permitting  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  ttater- 
ted,  abd  in  the  present  instance  is  equally  entitled  to 
the  lespect  and  gpratitude  of  ell  classes.  The  Ther- 
mometer-stove is  equally  adapted  for  the  cottage  and 
the  mansion,  and  with  n  liberality  which  does  him 
honour,  its  inventor  has  given  to  the  public  the  fVill 
benefit  of  his  labours. 

Before  we  describe  Dr.  Amotts  stove,  let  us  offer 
a  few  brief  observations  on  the  two  modes  of  heating, 
which,  for  domestic  purposes,  are  those  genemlly 
adopted  in  our  own  country.  And  first  of  all,  we 
refer  to  the  open  fire-place,  in  which  peat,  ,wood,  or 
coal,  are  used  es  fuel. 

For  the  sake  of  more  simple  illostratiou,  we  limit 
our  remarks  to  an  open  coal  fire^  the  kindling  of 
which  is  a  somewhat  tedious  and  wasteful  process. 
But  let  us  suppose  the  fire  to  be  perfectly  alight  and 
burning  briskly.  It  surely  cannot  escape  observation 
that  a  valuable  portion  of  the  fuel  is  passing  away 
unconsumed,  namely,  that  which  ascends  the  chimney 
in  the  form  of  smoke.  At  certain  intervals,  the  fire 
of  which  We  speak  requires  poking,  trimming,  and 
refreshing,  by  additional  supplies  of  fuel.  If  it  hap- 
pen that  we  have  a  good  fire,  when  fresh  Aiel  is  laid 
on,  the  waste  will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ignited  fuel  already  in  the  grate  as  compared 
with  the  fresh  supply.  Sometimes  the  latter  will  be 
speedily  vaporized,  as  when  we  have  a  blazing  fire  ; 
at  other  times  waste  will  occur  by  coal  falling  through 
the  grate  before  it  is  properly  ignited;  whilst  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  by  ^lel  injudiciously  ap- 
plied, either  as  respects  the  mode  or  the  quantity, 
a  good  fire  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  dull  one, 
which,  unless  carefully  tended,  will  soon  be  extin- 
guished. 

On  a  moderate  calculation,  it  is  estimated  that, 
from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  one-fifth  part  of  all 
the  coal  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  lost  to  the 
consumer.  And  this  is  unavoidable  even  with  careful 
management.  Where  cinders  and  small  coal  are 
thrown  on  the  ash-heap,  the  proportion  is,  of  course, 
much  greater. 

But  the  waste  of  fuel  is  a  trifling  consideration  la 
comparison  with  that  of  heat.  The  abundant  supply 
of  coal  with  which  in  this  country  we  are  favoured, 
and  its  consequent  cheapness,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  long- continued  use  of  an  open  fire. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  comforts  of  an 
English  fire-side,  or  to  appear  insensible  to  the  many 
delightful  associations  connected  with  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  we  admit,  as  we  do  also  their  influence 
upon  the  national  character.  But  dismissing  our 
prejudices  on  this  subject,  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  advantages  of  an  open  fire  are  not  so  great 
as  we  imagine,  apd  that  even  its  comforts  are  pretty 
equally  bidanced  by  its  inconveniences.  Hence  we 
cannot  but  ventu|re  the  opinion,  that,  by  and  by,  we 
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(or  at  any  rate  our  snccesaon)  shall  become  equally 
attached  to  more  rational  and  more  economical  modes 
of  warming  as  we  are  now  to  those  in  common  nse. 

We  have  said  that  the  waste  of  heat  by  an  open 
fire  greatly  exceeds  that  of  fuel.  In  an  ordinary 
fire-place,  whatever  be  its  form^  the  quantity  of  air 
which  passes  by,  or  over,  the  fil!e  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  passes  through  it.  We  need  hardly 
remark  that  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  depends  on 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  air,  and  the  more  rapidly 
the  air  circulates  amongst  the  ignited  fuel,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  a  given  time. 

A  condition  essential  to  the  operation  of  an  open 
fire  is,  that  it  be  placed  almost  immediately  under  a 
flue  communicating  with  a  chimney,  which  flue  must, 
in  some  respects,  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  fire- 
place. To  insure  sufficient  draught  in  the  flue  to 
make  the  fire  bum,  and  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  a 
current  of  hot  air  must  be  constantly  ascending  it. 
Any  defect  in  this  part  of  the  process  occasions  what 
is  very  justly  considered  a  nuisance,  namely,  a  smoky 
apartment.  To  the  situation  of  the  fire,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  permitted  to  pass  over  it,  may  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  heat  of  which  we  complain. 
Under  the  circumstances  just  described,  the  heat 
which  enters  the  room  is  only  what  is  radiated  from 
the  front  of  the  fire.  By  its  means  the  air  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  fire  has  its  temperature  raised, 
but  the  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  is  opened, 
the  air  thus  warmed  is  propelled  into  the  chimney, 
and  several  minutes  must  elapse  before  the  air  which 
gained  admittance  will  be  warmed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  which  was  so  suddenly  driven  out. 
Hence  it  is,  that  however  comfortably  an  apartment 
may  be  fitted  up,  if  it  be  warmed  by  an  open  fire, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  within  it  is  partial  and 
unequal.  We  naturally  turn  towards  the  fire  for 
warmth;  but  who  can  deny  that  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  fire  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  warm 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  turned  away  from  it  ? 

In  the  best  constructed  houses,  the  crevices  in 
floors  and  around  doors  and  windows  permit  the 
entrance  of  more  air  than,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  warming 
and  ventilating.  The  quantity  of  air  required  for 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  when  that  fuel  is  economically 
employed,  is  almost  inconceivably  small.  But  in  an 
open  fire-place,  in  proportion  that  the  fire  is  enlarged, 
so  much  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  motion  of  the 
hot  air  in  the  chimney ;  a  process  which  necessarily 
implies  the  access  of  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  air  to 
the  room.  Thus  we  may  often  notice  when  there  is 
a  large  fire  in  a  room,  the  air  will  make  a  whistling 
sound  in  passing  through  a  key-hole ;  but  the  sound 
ceases  when  the  intensity  of  the  fire  has  abated.  It 
can  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  by  an  open  fire,  at 
least  three-fourths,  and  in  many  cases,  seven-eighths, 
of  the  heat  produced  from  a  given  qxiantity  of  fuel 
are  absolutely  wasted  by  being  permitted  to  ascend 
the  chimney. 

Another  mode  of  heating,  and  which  is  adopted 
▼ery  generally  in  entrance-halls,  shops,  offices,  and 
public  buildings,  is  by  means  of  the  hot-air  stove, 
which  consists  of  an  enclosed  fire-place  surrounded 
at  the  back  and  sides  by  an  iron  case,  between  which 
and  the  fire-place  air  is  permitted  to  circulate,  and 
consequently  becomes  heated.  By  this  stove  less 
heat  is  wasted  than  in  an  ordinary  fire-place,  but 
there  are  several  objections  to  its  use,  of  which  we 
mention  the  following. 

The  hot-air  stove  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention  : 
almost  as  much  as  an  open  fire.  ^It  is  liable  to  be 
heated  red-hot ;  the  salubrity  of  the  air  which  comes 


in  contact  with  it  being  thereby  impaired,  whilst  in 
odour  peculiarly  disagreeable  is  diffused  throoghont 
the  apartment  in  which  it  is  placed.  There  is  dan. 
ger  attending  the  use  of  this  stove,  unless  the  pipes 
by  which  it  communicates  with  a  chimney  or  the 
external  air  are  fixed  at  a  proper  distance  from  wood 
and  other  inflammable  materials.  To  the  neg^t  of 
this  necessary  precaution,  in  conjunction  with  csr* 
lessly  over-heating  stoves  of  this  kind,  we  may  sttri* 
bute  some  of  the  most  extensive  fires  of  receot 
occurrence. 

The  stove  invented  by  Dr.  Amott  differs  essentially 
from  the  common  hot-air  stove,  and  still  more  firom 
an  open  fire-place.  But  let  us  describe  it ;  and  is 
doing  that  we  shall  find  that  the  following  sketch  will 
materially  assist  us.  It  represents  the  stove  with 
one  of  its  sides  removed,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  interior 
arrangements. 


The  outlines  of  the  figure,  aaaa,  represent  the 
case  or  body  of  the  stove,  which  might  be  formed 
either  of  cast  or  sheet  iron.  It  is  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  the  partition,  b  h;  but  in  such  a  way  that 
there  may  be  a  f^  communication  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  c  is  a  small  furnace,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  a  fire-box,  made  of  iron,  and  lined 
with  fire-bricks.  The  fire-box  is  not  in  contact  witk 
the  exterior  case  of  the  stove.  It  communicates  at 
the  bottom  with  an  ash-pit,  the  door  of  which  is  at  d, 
— that  of  the  stove,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced, 
is  at  d*.  Both  these  doors  must  fit  very  accurately. 
Above  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  is  a  bent  pipe  e,  by 
which  air  eains  admittance  to  the  fire. 

A  fire  being  kindled  and  the  doors  s^tdd  shut, 
the  only  way  in  which  air  has  access  to  the  fuel  is  by 
the  pipe  e ;  the  air  so  admitted,  passing  throngs 
the  fire  before  it  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  stove. 
That  portion  of  the  air  not  required  to  aid  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  having  reached  the  main  body  of 
the  stove,  and  there  mixing  with  the  smoke  and  other 
products,  they  circulate  slowly  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  at  length  pass  into  the 
chimney  by  the  pipe/. 

The  slow  movement  just  mentioned  as  taking  p»<^ 
within  the  stove  may  well  be  contrasted  with  wbw 
happens  in*  an  open  fire-place.  In  one  case  tnc 
greater  part  of  the  heat  produced  is  rapidly  carnca 
off  by  a  current  of  air  ascending  the  chimney-^  f 
the  Thermometer- stove  it  is  detained  until  almost  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  diffused  throughout  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  bent  tube  g  terminating  in  a  cup-shaped  ^o- 
ing  at  ff,  is  a  self-regulating  valve.  ^  The  ^^°^^^ 
closed  at  the  end  g  within  the  stove,  jf  9  '*P'^t,-n 
mercury  which  occupies  the  bend  of  the  tube,  y 
the  fire  in  the  stove  bums  too  briskly,  the  wr  m  ^^ 
tube  occupying  the  space  between  g  w*d  jr  ^ 
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panded,  and  by  ezpellmg  some  of  the  mercnry  from 
the  tube  at  g*  into  the  cup  at  g\  it  closes  the  aperture 
of  the  pipe  e ;  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  (the  fire  in  the  mean  time 
having  abated  its  energy,)  the  air  in  the  tube  will 
Tetnm  to  its  former  dimensions,  and  the  mercury 
subsiding  in  the  cup,  air  is  again  permitted  to  enter 
the  ash-pit. 

The  stove,  of  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to 
convey  a  general  idea,  may  be  made  of  any  required 
form  or  size.  Instead  of  the  self -regulating  air  valve 
just  described,  it  is  .fitted  up  with  others  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  and  which  admit  of  being 
adjusted  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the  hand. 

IVe  have  seen  Thermometer-stoves  of  various  forms, 
some  of  them  very  beautifully  designed,  in  operation. 
We  have  attentively  watched  the  process  going  on 
within  them,  and  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  their  capabilities  as  heating  agents.  The  result 
of  our  observations  leads  to  this  conclusion ;  that  if 
the  Thermometer-stove  be  made  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  plain  and  simple  rules  which  are  so  per- 
spicuously laid  down  by  Dr.  Amott,  it  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  economical  as  well  as  most  useful  inven- 
tions of  this  rapidly  improving  age. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Thermometer- stove, 
we  may  mention  that  it  maintains  an.  uniform  tem- 
perature if  required  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  but 
which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  fire  within  it  may  be  kept  alight  with- 
out requiring  attendance  or  any  additional  fuel  for 
ten,  or  even  a  greater  number  of,  successive  hours. 
To  warm  a  moderate-sized  room,  the  cost  of  fuel  will 
not  exceed  a  penny  a  day.  No  smoke,  dust,  vapour, 
or  other  products  of  combustion,  can  possibly  escape 
into  the  room.  The  air  is  warmed,  not  heated,  and 
hence  it  is  not  deprived  of  its  healtii-preserving  pro- 
perties. There  is  no  danger  attending  the  use  of  the 
Thermometer-stove ;  it  is  more  easily  managed  than 
an  open  fire ;  and  there  is  no  waste  either  of  fuel  or 
of  heat 

Hswbo  can  imagine  the  universe  fortuitous  or  self-created, 

is  not  a  subject  for  argument,  provided  he  has  the  power 

of  thinking,  or  even  the  faculty  of  seeing.    He  who  sees 

no  desiffn,  cannot  claim  the  character  of  a  philosopher:  for 

philosophy  traces  means  and  ends.     He  who  traces  no 

etuses,  must  not  assume  to  be  a  metaphysician ;  and  if  he 

does  trace  them,  he  must  arrive  at  a  First  Cause.    And 

he  who  perceives  no  final  causes,  is  equally  deficient  in 

metaphysics  and  in  natural  philosophy ;  since,  without  this, 

he  cannot  generalize,— caii  discover  no  plan,  where  there  is 

no  purpose.    But  if  he  who  can  see  a  Creation,  without 

leeing  a  Creator,  has  made  small  advances  in  knowledge, 

10  he  who  can  philosophize  on  it,  and  not  feel  the  eternal 

pretence  of  its  Great  Author,  is  little  to  be  envied,  even  as 

&  mere  philosopher ;  since  he  deprives  the  universe  of  all 

iti  grandeur,  and  himself  of  the  pleasures  springing  from 

tbow  exalted  views  which  soar  beyond  the  details  of  tangible 

forms  and  eommon  events.    And  if,  with  that  presence 

inmnd  him,  be  can  be  evil,  he  is  an  object  of  compassion, 

for  he  will  be  rejected  by  Him  whom  he  opposes  or  rejects. 

— ^Macculloch. 


Compassion. — Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which  we 
Mght  never  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful,  particularly  in  youth, 
is  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale 
ofvoe;  we  should  not  permit  ease  and  indulgence  to  contract 
oQr  affections,  and  wrap  us  up  in  a  selfish  enjoyment.  But 
we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of  the  distresses  of 
hnmitt  life,  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and 
the  weeping  orphan.  Nor  ought  we  ever  to  sport  with  pain 
tod  distress,  in  any  of  our  amusements,  or  treat  even  the 
Uttoest  inseet  with  wanton  cruelty. — ^Da.  Blair. 

HoifouH. — ^He  is  worthy  of  honour,  whowilleth  (he  good  of 
eve^  man ;  and  he  is  much  unworthy  thereof,  who  seeketh 
hu  ovD  profit,  and  oppresseth  others. — Cicbao* 


ON  EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH  INJURE  THE 

EYE-SIGHT. 

No.  II. 

PUNCTION8  OF  THE  XYX — ABUSE  OF  THE  ORGANS 

OF  THE  SENSES — CAUSES  BY  WHICH  THE 

EYB*SIGHT  IS  IMPAIRED. 

Haying  already  described  the  chief  parts  and  func- 
tions of  the  eye,  and  its  appendages,  vre  come  now  to 
consider  how  it  is  that  this  apparently  elaborate  ap- 
paratus performs  its  office.  A  pencil  of  light,  that  is, 
a  bundle,  or  collection,  of  rays  proceeding  from  any 
luminous  object,  falling  upon  the  cornea,  enters  it, 
and  is  refracted  or  bent  in  its  passage  through  the 
aqueous  humour,  by  which  means  the  rays  of  the 
pencil  are  brought  nearer  to  parallelism  i  such  of  the 
rays  as  can  pass  through  the  pupil  are  further 
refracted  by  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  rays  are 
now  no  longer  divergent,  that  is,  they  do  not  spread 
out /rom  a  point,  but  begin,  in  passing  through  this 
lens,  to  converge  or  proceed  to  a  point,  and  this  con- 
vergency  is  perfected  by  means  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, which  brings  the  converging  rays  to  a  point 
exactly  when  they  reach  the  retina.  This  process  is 
undergone  by  every  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from 
any  object  to  which  the  eye  is  directed,  and  an  exact 
image  of  such  object  is  depicted  on  the  retina.  If 
this  convergent  point  do  not  quite  fall  upon  the 
retina,  but  before  it,  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  eye 
is  said  to  be  short-sighted ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  these 
convergent  points  fall  beyond  the*  retina,  the  eye  is 
then  long-sighted;  but  these  and  other  defects  to 
which  the  eye  is  subject,  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

What  we  have  ahove  stated  is  the  grand  and  im- 
portant element  in  distinct  vision  ^  the  convergence 
of  the  rays  of  a  pencil  to  a  point  on  the  retina.  An 
admirable  adjustment  of  parts  and  of  degrees  of 
refractive  power  in  the  di£Ferent  humours  of  the  eye 
produce  this  perfect  convergency,  and  the  mind  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  and  understand  the  mechanism 
and  purposes  of  all  this  exquisite  arrangement, — but 
here  we  have  attained  the  utmost  limit  of  our  know- 
ledge,— ^we  have  traced  upon  the  retina  a  picture  of 
the  forms  presented  to  the  eye, — we  see  that  this 
retina  is  an  expansion  of  a  nerve  called  the  optic 
nerve,  which  proceeds  from  the  retina  into  the  brain, 
the  seat  of  the  mind ) — but  how  the  mind  receives  its 
impressions  of  light  through  the  medium  of  this 
optic  nerve,  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  an- 
swered, and  probably  never  will  be  answered.  The 
student  in  science  is  constantly  presented  with  certain 
barriers  heyond  which  he  may  not  pass, — with  cer- 
tain limits  to  the  inquiring  powers  of  his  mind,  when 
subjects  such  as  these  are  presented  to  him,  which 
admit  neither  of  demonstration  or  of  analogical  in- 
ference, and  are  therefore  beyond  the  purposes  of 
physical  inquiry.  Let  him  not,  therefore,  deal  in 
vague  conjectures,  which,  however  ingenious,  must 
still  be  unprofitable  j  but  rather  let  him  turn  to  the 
immense  field  which  has  already  been  cultivated  so 
successfully,  and  from  whence  rich  harvests  of 
knowledge  have  been  gathered.  We  cannot  join 
in  the  utterance  of  the  querulous  opinion,  which^ 
because  there  is  much  that  is  unknown,  denies  the 
existence  of  any  knowledge  at  all;  nor  could  we 
ever  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  philosopher, 
who  said  that  his  long  life  of  study  had  taught  him 
that  he  knew  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
assure  the  reader,  that  .the  arena  of  modem  science 
is  so  extensive,  that  a  very  long  life  and  untiring 
industry,  would  be  inadequate  to  a  fair  investigation 
of  its  contents. 

The  reader  will  now  have  some  idea  of  the  me- 
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dttirical  8irm;Uire  of  tiie  eye,  and  hvir«  as  fiir  as  ve 
know,  this  structure  assists  tke  powers  of  vision.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  the  more  direct  purpose  of  our 
subject,  namely^  the  consideration  of  those  employ- 
ments of  the  eye  by  which  its  powers  are  impaired 
or  destroyed.  And  here  we  must  remind  the  reader 
of  another  law  of  nature  as  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful as  any  one  in  her  code,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
sueh  an  expression,  where  all  appear  alike  beautiful 
and  remarkabk  when  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  read 
and  interpret  them  correctly;  it  is  this — that  the 
pctfect  action  of  all  the  faculties,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  can  be  assured  and  perpetuated  only  by 
allowing  them  certain  periodical  intervals  of  perfect 
repose.  Now  this  may  appear  to  be  a  truism,  so 
perfectly  well  known,  that  the  necessity  for  its  enun- 
ciation in  this  place  may  be  questioned  by  some : 
but  we  roust  remind  our  readers,  that  a  principle  is 
as  important  in  its  nature  as  it  is  unbounded  in  its 
application;  that  it  is  the  business  of  science  not 
only  to  discover  principles,  but  to  trace  them  to 
effects  where  their  presence  is,  perhaps^  in  no  way 
suspected  >  that  we  often  recognise  the  action  of  a 
principle  in  a  few  effects  to  which  we  are  most  obvi- 
ously exposed,  but  we  are  often  slow  to  recognise  the 
same  principle  in  effects  which  afford  us  a  larger 
amount  of  pleasure  or  profit  on  the  one  hand  than  of 
pain  on  the  other,  which  minister  to  our  cupidity,  our 
pride,  our  vanity ;  or  which  flatter  one  of  those 
"  sins  which  do  most  easily  beset  us  ;*'  and,  indeed, 
we  are  frequently  unable,  from  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
tent of  a  principle,  to  apply  it  as  a  cause  to  effects, 
which  we  often  think  have  no  cause  at  all,  or  at  least 
a  very  remote  one,  which,  if  discovered,  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  irremediable.  But  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment is  unjust  and  unreasonable :  in  nature  there 
are  only  a  few  principles  or  first  causes ;  some  of 
these  we  are  cognizant  of — to  all  of  them  we  are 
subject :  our  business,  therefore,  is  to  study  the  code 
of  laws  by  which  we  are  governed,  to  conform  with 
the  strictest  obedience,  since  rebellion  meets  with 
e«rtain  punishment,  which,  if  ever  it  can  be  removed, 
is  removed  only  by  a  return  to  obedience. 

The  senses,  then,  require  perfect  repose  in  order 
to  their  perfect  action,  and  this  repose  implies  a 
removal  of  every  cause  which  excites  them  to  action. 
By  the  perfect  action  of  an  oi^n,  we  mean  its  legi- 
timate use  and  employment ;  the  touff- taker  abuses 
his  organ  of  smell,  and  its  functions  are  manifestly 
impaired.  The  manufacturer  of  perfumes  is  a  bad 
judge  of  odour  from  the  same  cause.  A  nauseous 
■mell  ceases  to  be  nauseous  unless  it  is  judged  of  at 
intervals.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  subject  to  loss  of 
power  from  abuse  of  its  functions :  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  din  of  noisy  factories,  and  who  sits  down 
undisturbed  by  and  even  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  that  disturbance,  which  to  a  stranger  is,  at  first,  in- 
sufferable, is  scarcely  conscious  of  delicate  sonorous 
impulses.  Blacksmiths  hear  soft  tones  with  difficulty, 
and  examples  have  been  abundant  of  old  artillery- 
men who  have  become  quite  deaf  from  the  long 
practice  of  their  profession.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
kss  perfect  in  the  ploughman  than  in  the  watch- 
maker, and  most  perfect,  perhaps,  in  the  blind  man, 
who  by  its  means  supplies  in  a  great  measure  the 
loss  of  sight. 

Taste  also  may  be  abused :  the  excited  reveller 
scarce  distinguishes  the  flavour  of  his  "  liq^iid  fire,** 
as  the  banquet  approaches  its  end,  and  the  pan?pered 
epicure  is  gratified  only  by  allowing  to  his  palate  in- 
tervals of  repose.  The  eye  exhibits  this  principle  in 
a  beautiful  manner.  In  its  healthy  state  its  function 
|s  beinff  constantlv  intermitted   in  the   process  of 


wwkmg^  M  aho  liy  mmnm%  it  abovt  towatiis  diffoot 
obfects :  if  the  eye  be  kept  open  and  rigidly  txti 
upon  one  olijeet,  its  visnal  power  rapidly  dedinei. 

There  is  so  much  sympathy  between  various  phy. 
Biological  atnicturea,  that  it  oAea  happens  tint  t 
morbid  or  diseaaed  netson  of  one  atinctare  will  sen- 
onsly  iafieifav  with  tlw  f onctiona  of  other  stractam 
which  are  healthy.  In  the  healthy  eye,  the  retiai, 
the  cryslalline  kns,  the  ciliary  ncrres,  and  the  popil, 
mast  hamMHijne  in  dwir  action :  the  OMny  dimsed 
aAections  of  the  organ  which  indnde  weakness  or 
indistinctaeaa  of  vision^  reantt  tram  a  weak  ^atc  of 
the  retina,  from  the  disordered  action  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  apparatoa ;  this  is  bronght  about  nsinly 
by  iailaaimataon  of  the  eye  or  ita  appendages^  rtsslt- 
iag  from  injndiciona  nae  of  tbe  organs^ 

To  diacaas  all  the  diseases  of  the  eye  ressltiBg 
from  abuses  of  its  function,  is  manifestly  a  snbject 
for  a  large  nedlcid  volume,  the  stndy  of  wbidi 
bdongs  to  the  medical  pupil  alone  :<— our  poipose  is 
more  confined  :  we  intend  to  point  oat  some  of  the 
cases  of  every-day  occurrence,  wherein  the  or|an  ii 
injured  by  an  habitaal  irritable  treatment.  We  do 
not  intend  to  employ  technical  terma,  except  t  few, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  compreheasion  of  ow 
subject,  and  still  less  do  we  pretend  to  direct  rene- 
dies,  except  by  pointing  out  cauaea  of  injury  to  the 
eye.  In  moat  cases  our  purpose  will  be  eiected,  wlien, 
having  cleariy  traced  an  ill  effect  to  its  cauae,  we  ny, 
remove  or  mitigate  the  cause,  and  the  affect  will  pro* 
bably  cease. 

In  the  patht^ogy  of  the  eye  the  term  dMsarom  ii 
employed,  in  which  is  comprehended  all  those  imper* 
fsctions  <k  vision  resulting  from  a  morbid  action  of 
the  sentient  apparatus  belonging  to  this  organ.  The 
term  amauroais  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying la  ittrkem,  and  implies  partial  or  total  loos  of 
vision,  according  as  the  optic  nerve,  or  retina,  is  par- 
tially or  totally  paralysed.  This  injury,  or  psialyas, 
ia  not  generally  manifested  by  external  symptomif 
and  is  therefore  clearly  distinguished  from  cataract, 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  closed  pupil.  This  disease 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  oar 
business  to  discuss ;  such  as  disoiganisatioa  of  the 
retina,  vascular  turgescence,  injury  of  certain  aervei» 
&c.  Our  purpose  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to 
point  out  those  common  causes,  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, which  the  exercise  of  many  arts  and  pro- 
fessions is  calculated  to  induce,  and  these  causes  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  into  five  beads,  nam^y  ''^ 

1st.  Sedentary  employments  in  wYdtja  the  bcadtf 
bent  over  work  of  various  kinds;  including  tboie 
cases  in  which  the  eye  is  customarily  employe*  wt 
minute  objects. 

2nd.  Where  the  eye  is  employed  upon  too  strong 
or  too  little  light :  upon  polished  or  refiectiag  svfac^ 

3rd.  The  habitual  exposure  of  the  organ  to  higa 
temperatures.  .. 

4th.  The  hab^al  exposure  of  the  eye  to  acna 
fumes. 

5th.  The  customary  employment  of  optical  glasses. 


By  the  light  of  Divine  revelation.  Christianity  enables  uj 
accurately  to  diRcriminate  between  good  and  evil,  ^.^ 
wrong :  it  teaches  us  to  see  things  according  to  ^'^^^'j.^igg 
nature  and  in  their  proper  colours:  to  behold  those  *!"*.  ^j. 
which  are  really  vicious,  deprived  of  the  dazzling  °n|^^ 
ness,  wherewith  reason,  impaired  by  passion,  had  *° ,. 
themi  and  to  conten?plate  those  which  are  ▼*'^"°^*'°'  gd 
cumbered  from  the  clouds  of  worldly  prejudice,  and  arni;^ 
in  their  native  beautv.  In  a  word,  it  teaches  us  i 
things,  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ^p^l'zi 
appear  according  to  the  erroneous  conception  ox  i" 
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ON  THE  PERPETUATION  OP  PLANTS. 

Tub  care  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  the 
perpetaation  of  plants  ofiers  a  wide  field  of  inqairy. 
The  collateral  as  well  as  the  direct  means  of  propa- 
gatioa  are  very  numerous^  and  the  reanhs  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable. 

The  circumstance  which  is,  periiaps,  most  striking 
ia  tbe  vaode  of  propagation  by  seeds^  is  the  apparent 
anxietj  for  their  production,  in  the  means  adopted. 
This  is  feiss  seaaiUe  to  common  observation,  where 
the  magnitude^  the  duration,  and  the  uses  of  the 
plant  itself,  are  conspicuous  y  but  it  becomes  striking 
ia  tihe  smaller  and  racnre  perishable  ones,  ami  is  oflen 
very  ranarkable  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  scale. 
Thos  in  the  oak,  we  pay  httle  attention  to  the  pro- 
doetioB  of  84sedsi  or  if  noting  it,. we  still  know-  that' 
tkeve  is  before  us  a  being,  destined  to  a  hfe  of  so 
many  centuries^  that  we  scarcely  think  of  its  death, 
or  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  perpettxation. 

It  IS  in  the  biennial  and  the  annual  plants  that  this 
anxiety  for  the  continuation  of  the  races  is  most 
obvious  to  common  observation.  Milfions  of  indr- 
viduals  seem  to  be  utterly  worthless  :  and  there  are 
even  species  without  endj^  for  which  we  can  discover 
no  use,  thosgh  desirous  to  find  at  least  an  insect 
attached  to  each.  Amid  the  himdreds  of  lichens  and 
mosses,  a  very  few  would,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  have 
ful&lled  the  purpose  which  they  appear  sofely  to 
serve,  in  producing  soils  on  naked  surfaces.  Yet  m 
these  we  trace  the  same  care  and  the  same  anxiety. 
The  aniiual  secQis  to  grow  for  no  otiier  purpose  than 
to  pfodoce  seeds;  ana  that  being  accomphshed,  it 
dies.  For  this  it  struggjtes  against  every  diflBcuhy : 
and  uodse  sv^^  check,  every  accident,  every  mutila- 
tion, it  Sim  blkours  for  this  end,  as  if  rt  were  a  con- 
Kious  agejM^  We  cut  off  its  flowers,  or  cut  down 
itself,  obstruct,  impede  it,  in  every  manner,  but  it 
still  resists,  proceeding  with  an  obstinacy  of  deter- 
mination tp  effect  this  great  object;  while  if,  tired  of 
opposing  it»  we  cease,  iO  recommences,  and  having  at 
kngth  gained  its  purpose,  dies.  We  can  often  ^even 
polong  the  aniMuat  life  for  another  year,  or  more,  by 
the  same  opposition  ^  as  if  it  was  determined  not  to 
part  with  existence  till  it  had  obeyed  its  orders  and 
folfilled  its  destiny. 

The  first  mark  of  care,  if  a  remote  one,  is  found 
m  the  contrivances  for  protecting  the  future  flower 
through  the  Winter,  wherever  such  protection  is  ne- 
cessary,    fa  the   budfe,   the  beautiful  packing,  the 
investing  scaks,  the  down  or  hairs  in  some  cases,  and 
the  varnish,  la  others,  are  familiar:  and,  by  these 
contrivances,  aided  by  that  vital  power,  the  action  of 
vhich  in.  resisting  cold  has  not  been  explhined,  the 
laost  complete  prutectioa  ia  afforded.     In  the  bul- 
houB-rooted  j^lants,  the  bud  is  not  Dess  effectually 
protected  beneath  the  ground,  partly  by  the  depth  of 
earth,  and  partly  by  the  singular  chemical  properties 
of  the  coverings,  aided  by  the  same  resisting  vitality. 
In  other  cases,  the  flower  bud  is  not  produced 
till  the  frosts  are  passed;  and  our  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  the  provilsibns  within  it  for  the  forma- 
tioa  and  ripening  of  the  seeds.     In  a  certaia  sense, 
i&deed,  the  flbwer  is  a  superfluity,   an  example  of 
^taitous  beautj,  while  it  ako  con^ns  provisions 
for  the  feeding  of  insects  j  yet  with  these  are  always 
combined  some  uses  for  the  seed  itself,  as,  in  many 
wes^  Uusy:  ue.  so.  ojumacons.  and  iiemarkable  tha^ 
they  cannot  be  overlooked.     The  reader  need  only  be 
reminded  of  the  various  ways  in  which  they  protect 
the  essential-  pasts- of  the  fvuctifi^cation,  the  stamina, 
lod  tha  pistils^  ono  which  tbo  ^ture  seed  depends ; 
and  of  the  contrivances  for  bringing  the  pollen  into 
intact  wMi  l^e  latter. 


The  essential  protection  which  the  ealjrx  affords, 
by  enveloping  everything  while  yet  in  a  tender  state, 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  apt  as  we  are  to  look  on  it  as 
a  superfluous  pcut^   from  aittendtng  only  to  the  ex- 
panded flower.     It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  the 
numerous  forms  and  modes  under  which  it  guards 
the  unopened  flower,  snd  above  all  firom  the  access 
of  water.     The  calyx  of  the  rose,  so  useless  when 
expended,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  protection  afforded 
by  [a  stnMture  which,  compared  to  the  purpose,  is 
very  inartTficMl;    and  yet  in  this,  and   all   sfmrlar 
forms,  that  protection  is  compicfe.     In  the  eistus, 
possessing  a  flower  of  uBfosual  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy, a  varnish  is  soperadded,  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  the  rains.     The  monophyllous   calyces 
present  a  structure  more  apparently  efficacious,  yet 
the  protection  is  no€  more  complete.     And  if  the 
scale  calyces  of  the  grasses  ofVer  a  much  simpler 
contrivance,  the  security  which  they  afford  is  not  the 
less  perfect.     The  calyx  of  the  poppy  is  lax,  and  not 
very  firmly  closed  5  tntt  as  a  counterbalance  to  this, 
Ae  flower  bud  is  bent  down  by  a  curvature  of  the 
stem,  and  erects  itself  only  when  the  protection  of 
this  deciduous  guard  h  no  longer  wanted.     The  ob- 
stinacy with  which  this  bud  rdFuses  to  flower  till  it 
can  erect  itself,  befongs  to  a  still  more  interestitig 
circumstance  in  the  physiology  of  plants :  but  under 
the  present  view,  the  inverted  position  enables  the 
back  of  the   cafyx  to  ward   off  that  water  which 
might  have  penetrated  Ae  less  perfect  jonetion  at  the 
summit. 

That  provTsion  may  here  be  pointed  out  in  the 
liliaceous  flowers,  which,  as  a  sheath,  forms  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  absent  calyx,  while  the  leaves  also  are 
sometimes  arranged  to  perform  the  needful'  function* 
Under  many  diftrent  modles,  the  tulips  the  genus 
Allium,  the  grasses,  and  far  more,  wilt  afford  examples 
of  pretectio»,  given  eilther  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
calyx,  or  to  add  to  the  security  which  that  affords. 
And  thus  the  seeds  of  the  mosses  are  so  embosomed 
in  the  plant,  at  first,  as  almost  to  elude  the  botanist  3 
while  they  escape  the  ehane^of  injuvyj,  to  be  elevated 
for  dispersation»  only  when  all  hazard  of  failure  is 
past. 

It  is  under  all  thi^  care  and  concealment,  d^at  the 
essential  parts,  destined  to  prodVice  the  perfect  seed^ 
are  growing  within ;  Aree  from  all'  hazard,  till  the  ex- 
panding flower  opens  to  the  light  that  the  work  maj 
be  completed;     And  then  do*  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  utility  of  many  other  preparations  towards  tjlis 
great  end,,  the  purposes  of  which  we  might  not  have 
understood  before,  and  which  he  who  looks  on  thiH 
interesting'  part  of  creation  with  a  common  eye,  never 
sees.     The   vanity   of   phil'osopby  may  smile,  if  it 
pleases,  at  what  it  may  choose  to  term  fhnaticiism, 
but  it  i»  he  who  seek»  fur  tlie  hand  of  the  Creator  in 
every  one  of  His  wodcs,  who  has  found  the  true  chie 
of  investigation  -,  since  the  purpose  is  that  clVie,  and; 
that  to  study  the  design  and  the  Designer,  are  one. 
And  if  the  care  of  a  parent  for  it^  offspring,  the  ai>«. 
ticipatii>QS»  the  preparations,  the  watchfulness  o7  a 
mother;,  are  objiects  off  our  admiration,  shall  we.  not 
at  least  ikuite^gate  ttte  contrivances,  the  thougl^t,  the 
anxiety,  of  tiXe  Ciiaeat  Parent  of  all,  for  tho  safety 
and  tbie  life  of  t^ese,  His  beautiflil,  but  Wa  lowec'lt 
child^ren  5  not  inqfui»  of  his  cace  for  their  f >erpetuit  y, 
that  not  one  shall  be  lost  T    Could  more   have  be  ;en 
dinus ;  and  if  He  has  not  dbne  it,  by  whom  then  '  ^as 
it  effected  ?     Who  is  it  that  cont^rived,  t?ho  is  it   that 
watches  over  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  v.ot  one  of  t  iiem 
should  perish  from  his  land?     Who  iu  it  that  g  cards 
to  maturity,  even  the  minutest  moss,  and  ens*  ares  it 
a  posterity,  that  it  shall*  not  fell  from  t&e  mr  ^titude 
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of  His  cliildren,  viho,  even  in  the  vegetable  world, 
look  to  Him  for  their  food,  their  life,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment ?  Was  it  He :  and  is  it  He  who  cares  not  for 
man,  provides  not  for  him,  governs  him  not,  watches 
him  not  ?  Be  it  so,  if  it  can  afford  satisfaction  to 
think  that  so  it  is :  bnt  it  will  not  be  so  to  him  who 
will  open  his  eyes  on  the  world  around  him,  and  who 
has  learned,  in  everything,  to  look  to  the  Cause,  the 
Parent,  of  the  universe.  Would  that  I  could  per- 
suade him  who  has  hitherto  walked  through  creation 
without  eyes,  without  thought,  without  a  heart,  to 
take  into  his  hand  the  first  flower  that  shall  present 
itself,  and  examine  it  as  the  work  of  some  Being  at 
least  who  intended,  and  wrought,  and  cared.  If  elo- 
quence has  long  done  its  worst  for  this  unfortunate 
cause,  there  must  be  one  who  can  sit  down  with  the 
next  flower  that  meets  him  in  his  Summer  walk,  and 
ask  himself.  Whence  came  this,  why  is  it  here,  why 
all  this  beauty,  why  all  this  care  ?  I  have  seen  it 
rise  from  a  minute  seed,  I  trace  a  series  of  cares  and 
contrivances  that  seed  shall  spring  from  it  again,  I 
trace  these  under  a  thousand  forms,  I  marvel  at  their 
ingenuity  and  their  wisdom,  I  am  astonished  at  ai^ 
anxietv  which  has  neglected  nothing,  I  see  that  an 
end  was  intended,  and  I  find  that  end  attained. 
What  more  does  man  ever  do  to  attain  his  objects, 
when  does  he  labour  with  more  care  and  more  know- 
ledge, and  when  does  he  succeed  with  more  certainty  ? 
Does  woman  show  more  anxiety,  more  contrivance, 
for  her  offspring,  than  the  Parent  of  this  little  flower 
has  displayed  ?  And  who  can  that  careful,  that 
affectionate  parent  be  ?  No  one !  Even  so  was  it 
no  one  that  reared  me  from  helplessness  to  maturity, 
I  knew  no  parent's  thought,  no  mother's  care  :  there 
is  no  God.  Can  such  a  condnsion  ever  have  entered 
the  heart  of  man  ?  We  know  not  how  to  believe  him 
who  has  declared  it. 

lAhridgtd  from  Maocolloch'i  Proofi  and  lUuftratwnt 
of  th§  AttrHmtoi  of  God,} 


THE  CAMERA  LUCIDA. 

Thb  Camera  Lucida,  an  invention  of  Dr.  Wollaston, 
like  the  Camera  Obscura,  is  an  instrument  employed 
in  making  copies  of  drawings,  and  in  portraying 
distant  objects ;  but  it  is  of  greater  service  than  the 
Camera  Obscura,  being  much  more  portable,  and,  if 
properly  used,  reflecting  the  image  of  the  object  with- 
out the  least  distortion. 

If  a  piece  of  thin  glass  is  held  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
Ave  degrees  with  the  horizon,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  table,  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  it,  the  reflected  image  of  an  object 
before  it  will  be  visible,  by  looking  downwards  upon 
it ;  and  as  the  glass  is  transparent,  the  hand  and 
pencil  can  also  be  seen,  and  an  outline  of  the  image 
can  be  made  upon  the  paper.  In  this  case  the  image 
is  inverted.  Such  an  instrument  as  this  can  be 
icnade  off-hand  very  easily. 
Let  B  be  a  piece  of  thin 
plato- glass,  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide ;  ▲  a  piece  of  wood  in 
which  the  glaas  is  fixed,  and 
c  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with 
a  small  hole  in  it,  forming 
an  eye-piece  to  keep  the 
eye  directed  to  one  point 
Let  this  little  instrument 
be  frxed  on  the  iop  of  a  "''  *' 

small  stand,  and  you  have  a  Camera  Lucida  of  the 
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simplest  construction,  but  possessing  the  disadvantage 
of  reflecting  an  inverted  image. 

But  the  inversion  can  be  corrected  by  taking  a  little 
more  pains.  Let  a  be  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  fix- 
ed in  a  wooden  or  brass 
frame,  and  connected 
with  a  pieceof  dear  glass, 
B,  so  that  the  angle  c  b  -a 
shall  be  an  angle  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five 
degrees,  the  image  of  an 
object  placed  at  f  will  be  reflected  firom  the  look* 
ing-gl&M  at  A«  and  proceed  to  the  clear  glass  atB: 
from  this  it  will  be  reflected  upwards  to  the  eye  at 
.G,  and  the  glass  being  transparent,  the  image  and 
the  hand  will  be  seen  at  the  same  time;  in  this  cut 
the  image  is  erect.  But,  in  general,  neither  of  these 
plans  are  resorted  to,  for  in  both  cases,  as  there  aie 
two  reflecting  surfaces  from  the  glass,  there  will  ne- 
cessarily be  two  reflected  images,  one  of  them  cer- 
tainly much  less  vivid  than  the  other,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently visible  to  distract  the  eye 

The  optical  portion  of  the  Camera  Lucida  which 
is  usually  sold  consists  of  a  prism. 
Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  pristn  em- 
ployed; the  angle  a  is  equal  to  22^ 
degrees,  c  to  135  degrees,  d  22^  de- 
grees, and  b  is  a  right  angle  of  90 
degrees.  The  solid  nature  of  the  prism 
wiU  not  allow  the  hand  to  be  seen  through  its  thick- 
ness, and  the  instrument  is  used  in  a  different  maimer 
to  the  last  contrivance,  a  is  the 
prism,  B  a  moveable  piece  of  brass, 
having  a  small  eye-hole  in  it  at  b  ; 
the  reflected  ray  from  c  is  received 
near  to  this  corner  of  the  prism, 
and  reflected  upwards  to  the  eye; 
the  eye-hole  is  so  adjusted  that 
one-half  only  is  over  the  prism, 
the  other  half  leaves  a  free  space  through  which  the 
hand  and  pencil  can  be  seen.  In  using  the  instrameot 
a  vast  deal  depends  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  thii 
eye-hole. 

If  the  light  is  very  powerful  on  the  object,  and 
much  less  so  on  the  paper,  the  part  of  the  prism 
exposed  through  the  hole  should  be  small,  and  the 
opening  through  which  the  paper  is  seen  large  m 
proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  light  on  the 
drawing  is  weak,  a  larger  part  of  the  prism  mast  be 
uncovered.  In  copying  a  print,  great  care  roust  be 
taken  that  the  print  itself  is  perfectly  flat  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  that  the  side  of  the 
prism  at  b  a,  fig.  3,  which  is  opposite  the  print, 
shall  be  parallel  to  it.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  tbe 
print  will  be  thrown  into  perspective  and  the  copy  be 
distorted. 

If  the  object  is  to  be  copied  of  its  natural  size,  its 
distance  from  the  prism  in  front  must  be  cqua*^ 
the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  paper ;  if  it  »*  ^ 
reduced  it  must  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance;  i 
be  enlarged,  it  must  be  brought  nearer.  . 

The  Camera  Lucida  has  been  fixed  to  the  eye-bo^ 
of  a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  in  such  a  manner 
to  allow  the  objects  within  the  field  of  vision  to 
copied  on  paper* 
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TUB  lOLAK  SrBTXM. 


nrTRDDucnoit. 

"Whik  I  consider  thy  hesvem,  Ihework  of  thy  fingen; 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;— what 
n  man,  that  tbou  art  mindrul  of  him  ?  and  the  ton  of  man, 

that  Ihou  viaitest  him?" Pnalra  »iii,,  3,  4. 

When  the  inspired  Paalmist  gave  utterance  to  these 
*cints,  ha  was  evidently  under  the  intlueDceof  those  feelings 
of  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration,  which  are  sure  to  be  es- 
i^ted  in  every  intelligent  mind,  by  the  splendid  and  sublime 
phenomena  present^  to  us  by  the  heavenlji  bodies.  When 
*e  consider  ihe  magnitude  and  the  number  of  those  bodies, 
^he  immense  distances  which  separate  them  one  from 
>nolher,  the  almost  inconceivable  velocity  with  which  they 
■Qove,  and  that  those  which  we  can  see  form,  probably,  hut 
B  very  small  part  of  the  whole  number; — when  we  revolve 
ihcse  things  in  our  minds,  we  are  naturally  brought  to 
'^tlecl  on  our  own  insignificance  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
■Creation.  If  a  man,  after  having  applied  to  himself  the 
^Hin  and  self-satisfying  appellation  of  "  lord  of  the  creation," 
*ere  to  reroember  that  the  glorious  sun,  and  the  planeta 
*~hich  revolve  around  it,  form  but  one  narticular  division, 
f'laii.  or  system  in  the  universe,— that  the  earth  is  but  an 
PumUc  member  of  that  system,  and  that  he,  man  himself, 
'^  bul  a  moving  particle  on  the  surfhce  of  this  earth, — ha 
'^ay  Bell  be  expected  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments 
'*f  Ihtid,  and  to  wonder  how  the  Great  Deity  can  regard 
^)ih  parental  care  so  humble  a  member  of  so  magnificent 

*   -rboie. 

But  this  feeling,  at  Addison  bas  beantifully  shown,  arisea 

•^m  ihe  narrow  powers  of  our  own  minds.  We  know  that 
"^^Jt  perceptive  facuUies  soon  reach  a  boundary  beyond 
^hitii  we  cannot  pass:  we  study  the  laws  of  Optica,  but 
'*« know  not  the  nature  of  Light:— we  feel  thai  wo  live 
^■iil  Ihink,  hut  wo  know  not  what  constitutes  life  and 
IJ^oushL  When,  therefore,  we  judge  of  the  Great  Creator, 
^^  WIT  own  standard,  we  are  lost  in  wander  at  the  vastness 
^^dji  the  rair.uteness,  as  also  at  the  countless  number  of 
^tie objects  which  are  under  Ihe  Divine  protection.  But 
^^Iot  ve  consider  God  as  an  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient 
~^(iiiz,  we  tben  admit,  indeed,  that  nothing  ia  too  vast, 
VouXU. 


nothing  loo  minute,  nothing  too  numerous,  for  his  nottca; 
that  He  who  could  create  and  arrange  the  whole,  can  also 
watch  over  and  preserve  the  minutest  parts  of  that  whole. 
Our  notions  of  fireat  and  small  are  derived  from  our  own 
imperfect  experience,  and  strikingly  show  the  limited  tcopa 
of  our  minds.  The  distance  of  the  sun  &om  the  earth  is  tt 
quantity  so  immense,  as  almost  to  perplex  the  mind  which 
reflects  on  it ;  and  yet  that  distance  is  small,  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  : — again,  the  minute- 
ness of  the  nerves  and  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  human 
body,  is  such  as  to  require  the  microscope  to  aid  nt  in  an 
examination  of  their  stmctnrB.  and  yet  there  are  other 
entire  animals,  endowed  with  life  and  powers  of  motion, 
which  are  so  minute  that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  them. 
The  words  greol  and  tmall,  then,  are  tor  man's  use ;  to  the 
Almighty  nothing  is  great,  nothing  is  small;  the  revolving 
planet,  and  the  animucule  whose  world  is  a  Amy  of  water, 
being  equally  objects  of  his  ever-active  care.  Thu  diyinely- 
sustaining  power  of  Him,  in  whom  "wa  live,  and  move; 
and  have  our  being,"  is  lo  obviout,  that  we  may  ezelaim 
with  the  poet  Thomson— 

Weta  everr  blt'rioi  tooiue  of  msn, 
AlmiihtT  father  I  lilcat  la  tfay  pniaa, 
Tb}  Works  Ihenuelves  woald  not  a  geoeral  voice, 
E'an  in  the  deptb  of  ulitarr  woods 
Bf  bomao  fool  nntrod  ;— pniclaim  ihr  power, 
Aad  to  the  choir  celeitial  fhee  remind, 
Th'  eternal  caoso,  mpport,  and  end,  of  all ! 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to 
display  to  ui  the  wonders  of  Creation,  than  the  study  of 
Astronomy.    We  propose,  therefore,  to  place  before  onr 
readers  a  popular  view  of  the  elements,  which  serve  for  the 
basis  of  the  astronomer's  study.     In  doing  this,  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  the  mathematical  reasonings  on  which 
the  various  statements  of  the  astronomer  are  founded;  but 
we  shail  conSne  ourselves  to  such  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  as  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  study  of  a  more  systematic  treatise.     We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  both  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  more  elaborate  works,  will  not 
find  ttia  following  pages  d«void  of  instmction. 
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'  OJMIUL  AFPBiaUkKOt  OF  ^^HB  HBATBNS. 

Lkr  tti  BUppOM  A  nan  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Astronomy, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  from  events  occurring  upon  earth* 
to  those  which  are  presented  by  the  heavens.  He  sees  a 
brilliant  and  glowing  body,  the  Sun,  rise  in  the  east,  at 
from  four  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.)  This  body  gradually  attains  a  con- 
siderable altitude  in  the  heavens,  and  continues  to  rise  until 
noon ; — it  then  gradually  descends,  and  in  its  descent,  bends 
towards  the  west,  where  it  sinki,  (apparently  below  the 
eai*th,)  some  time  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  spectator  now  loses  sight  of  the  glorious 
orb,  which  does  not  again  become  visible  for  several  hours  ; 
and  when  it  does  again  appear,  it  is  not  at  the  point  where 
it  escaped  from  view,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens, 
namely,  at  the  point  where  it  first  appeared  on  the  preceding 
day.  On  watching  the  progress  of  the  sun,  he  finds  that 
the  path,  before  noticed,  is  again  *  travelled  over  by  the 
luminarv,  which  becomes  lost  to  his  view,  as  before,  in  the 
west  A  third  and  a  fourth  day  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the 
observer  8  mind,  **  Is  it  the  same  cheering  and  dauling 
visiter  which  I  see  day  after  day,  or  are  they  different 
bodies,  resembling  one  another,  and  following  one  after 
another?**  "Were  he  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  occur- 
rences of  only  a  few  days,  he  would,  perhaps,  think  the 
latter  supposition  to  be  correct,  viz.,  that  they  were  different 
bodies  which  thus  appeared  to  him  day  after  day.  But  if 
he  were  to  continue  his  observations  for  weeks,  months, 
years,  or  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  to  find  that  the 
dailv  appearance  of  such  a  body  still  continued,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  body  which  thus 
80  freouently  attracted  his  attention  and  admiration.  **  But 
how  ?*  (he  might  say,)  **  do  I  rot  see  this  ruddy  disc  of 
light  dip  into  the  ground  in  the  west,  and  appear  to  me 
aeain  in  the  east  on  the  following  morning :  what  becomes 
of  it  in  the  meanwhile  ?**  To  answer  this  question,  or  to 
obtain  the  means  of  answering  it,  he  would,  perhaps,  trace 
more  particularly  the  path  which  the  sun  followed  from 
morning  to  evening,  which  he  v^ould  find  to  be  a  semicircle, 
or  a  curve  not  differing  much  from  it  If,  likewise,  he 
were  to  take  note  of  the  time  occupied  in  these  occurrences, 
he  would  soon  find  the  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  be,  on  an  average,  equal  to  the  time  that  it 
is  invisible. 

From  these  two  facts,  it  would  be  by  no  means  unreason- 
able to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  sun  moves  in  a 
circle ;  and  that,  while  he  is  invisible  to  us,  he  is  passing 
round  the  earth,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  at  which 
latter  point  he  arrives  at  the  moment  that  the  observer  se^s 
him  rise  in  the  morning. 

Here  a  difficulty  arises,  which  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
would  perplex  the  uninitiated  observer.  What  can  be 
meant  by  going  round  the  earth,  if  the  earth  be,  as  it  seems 
to  our  eyes,  a  nat  and  extended  surface  of  ground,  or  water, 
which  seems  to  touch  the  sky  at  the  farthest  points  which 
Ctxe  eye  can  reach: — ^how  then  can  the  sun  pass  round 
this  ?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  reasonable  question, 
so  long  as  we  judge  merely  by  what  meets  the  eye;  but» 
if  we  extend  our  observations  to  certain  appearances  on  the 
ocean,  we  begin  to  see  proof  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  not  quite  fiat.  On  land,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
making  a  similar  observation,  because  of  the  intervention 
of  mountains  and  valleys.  The  proof  that  the  surface  of 
water  is  not  quite  fiat,  is  derived  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. If  we  are  at  sea,  on  a  clear  day,  and  watch  the 
approach  of  a  vessel  from  a  distance,  we  find  that  the  masts 
are  visible  sooner  than  the  hull:  we  first  see  the  top  of  the 
masts :  then  the  whole  height  of  the  masts  gradually  comes 
Into  view ;  and  finally,  we  see  the  hull.  These  different 
appearances  of  the  ship,  as  it  approaches  towards  the 
observer,'  are  represented  in  the  following  figure.  This 
eould  not  ooour  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  flat,  because  then 
the  hull  and  masts  would  come  into  view  at  the  same  time. 


It  matters  not  what  pari  of  the  world  be  dhosea  as  tlie  pUee 
of  experiment;  the  result  te  almost  exactly  the  stms  every 
where,  and  the  amount  of  tha  bending  of  the  turfkc^of 
the  ocean  may  be  illustrated  thus : — If  we  had  a  piece  of 
string  four  miles  long,  and  were  to  apply  both  ends  to  the 
surface  of  still  water,  and  could  possibly  draw  the  striD? 
into  a  perfectly  straight  line,  the  middle  of  the  string  would 
be  about  sixteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
thus  showing  that  the  water  is  not  quite  flat. 

Thus  might  be  supposed  to  arise  the  first  conjecture  that 
the  earth  is  round,  like  a  ball ;  a  fact  which  was  clearly 
proved  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was  the  first  to  perform  a 
voyage  completely  round  the  earth,  about  the  year  1769. 
He  left  a  given  spot,  and  arrived  again  at  that  spot  br  a& 
opposite  course.  There  is  an  abundance  of  proof,  derived 
from  other  sources,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe;  but  those  will 
open  upon  us  more  plainly,  as  we  advance. 

We  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  trace  what  would  pro- 
bably be  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  one  who,  without 
previous  instruction  in  Astronomy,  should  note  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  sun.  But  that  golden  orb  is  not 
seen  to  be  a  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  sky :  another  lumi- 
nous body  about  as  large  in  apparent  size  as  the  sun,  would 
soon  attract  the  notice  of  the  gaaer.  He  would  see  it  rise 
in  the  east,  soar  aloft,  and  then  sink  in  the  west.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few* hours  it  would  again  appear  in  the  eist, 
attain  a  height  from  which 

With  a  boundless  tide 

Of  ailver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world, 

it  would  again  descend,  to  sink  as  before  in  the  west  The 
train  of  reasoning  which  would  lead  the  obsen^er  to  conclude 
that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth,  would  lead  him  to  a 
similar  conclusion  regarding  the  moon.  But  here  the  re 
semblance  terminates.  The  sun  always  presents  a  perfect 
circle  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month ;  but  a  fbw  evenings  suffice  to  show  that  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  moon :  at  one  time  a  crescent  only 
is  seen,  whose  hollow  side  is  towards  the  leftof  theobserrer; 
at  another  time  the  hollow  side  is  towards  the  right:  the 
crescent  sometimes  enlarges  to  a  perfect  circle ;  and  at 
others  it  contracts  from  a  circle  to  a  crescent.  If,  then,  the 
moon  be  a  ball  or  (globular  body,  shedding  light  upon  the 
earth,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  can  occa- 
sion the  change  in  its  apparent  shape ;  but,  if  we  were  to 
consider  the  moon  to  be  an  opaque  or  non-luminous  body, 
we  should  find  the  means  of  explaining  the  change  in  its  | 
apparent  figure,  by  supposing  that  the  sun  shines  upjon  the 
moon,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  light 
from  the  moon  that  the  moon  becomes  visible  to  us.  If  ve 
place  a  large  round  ball  on  a  table,  in  a  place  where  the  itto 
is  shining,  we  shall  see  the  ball  more  or  less  illuminated, 
according  to  our  position  with  regard  to  the  ball  and  the 
sun:  in  one  position,  the  ball  will  appear  to  be  equaly 
divided  by  a  boundary  line,  into  two  semicircles,  one  illu- 
minated and  the  other  in  the  shade :  in  another  position, 
the  illuminated  portion  will  be  only  a  crescent,  all  the  rest 
being  shaded:  from  another  point  again  it  will  all  appear 
illuminated,  except  a  small  crescent  of  shade.  If  the  ob- 
server watch  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
he  will  see  that  the  shape  of  the  bright  part  of  the  mooa 
depends  on  its  relative  position  in  respect  of  the  sun ;  just 
aa  the  bright  portion  of  the  illuminated  ball  depended  on 
the  position  in  which  he  viewed  it.  . 

We  should  in  this  way  find  the  means  of  accounting  wr 
the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  moon.  We  shall,  by  and  bye, 
show  that  these  suppositions  are  really  true.   But  anotber 
point  would  attract  the  notice  of  the  observer,  independently 
of  the  change  in  apparent  form.  If  the  two  brilliant  bodie^ 
the  sun  and  moon,  were  observed  to  be  near  each  other  on 
'  certain  day  when  the  latter  appeared  as  a  thin  ^'®*^° « 
the  left  of  tha  sun,  they  would  be  seen  the  next  aay """" 
removed,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  a  still  greater  distant 
from  each  other:   if,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  mwa 
round  the  earth  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  suppw« 
that  motion  to  be  slower  than  the  sun's  motion  rouna  w 
earth*  «  -ml 

But  in  addition  to  the  glowing  liffht  of  the  sun  anu 
moon,  a  glittering  assemblage  of  smaller  bodies  mecis 
eye  of  the  observer :  a  crowd  of  little  spangles  a^^^"*  V 
sky  when  the  sun  has  left  it,  and  softens  the  dreary  a 
ness  which  results  from  his  absence.    These  stars  are  5c«^ 
to  resemble  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  circumstance oinsj 
in  or  near  the  east,  attaining  a  certain  altitude,  ana  seis 
in  theweiti  from  which  circumstance  tb«  obierv«jr  »*"«• 
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that  the  stars,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  revolve  round  the 
earth.  But,  hy  a  careful  attention  to  different  stars,  he 
would  find  that  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Those  which  rise  exactly  in  the  east,  set  exactly  in  the 
west;  those  which  rise  to  the  south  of  east,  set  south  of 
w^est;  and  many  which  rise  somewhat  north  of  east,  set 
somewhat  north  of  west ;  hut  in  looking  northward  he  sees 
stars  which  appear  neither  to  rise  nor  to  set,  but  which 
perform  a  complete  circle  round  a  particular  point  of  the 
neaTens.  For  example, — there  are  seven  stars,  which,  to 
most  persons  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
the  heavens,  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
These  stars  never  rise  or  set  to  an  inhabitant  of  London. 
If  they  become  invisible,  it  is  either  because  clouds  obscure 
them,  or  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  sun  drowns  their 
comparatively  feeble  light  The  same  may  be  said  of  five 
conspicuous  stars  known  by  the  name  of  Cassiopeia's 
Chair. 

If  we  watch  the  progress  of  these  stars,  and  others  in 
their  vicinity,  we  shall  find  that  they  describe  a  circle  round 
a  star  called  the  Pole-star.  The  position  of  this  star  we 
shall  find  to  be  nearly  this :  if  we  suppose  the  distance  from 
the  north  point  of  our  horizon  (which  is  the  line  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  touch  the  sky)  to  the 
zenith  (which  is  the  point  immediately  over  our  heads)  to 
be  divided  into  five  eoual  parts,  then  at  about  the  height  of 
three  of  those  parts  from  the  earth,  will  be  seen  the  Pole- 
star. 

All  this  would  seem  to  show  to  an  observer,  that  the 
Pole-star  is  the  end  of  an  axis  round  which  all  the  stars 
revolve,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  see  the  whole 
circular  path  of  any  stars  except  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pole-star,  is,  that  they  pass  round  under  the  earth 
during  a  part  of  their  journey,  and  are  therefore  concealed 
from  our  view.  Those  start  which  are  further  removed 
honk  the  Pole-star  describe  a  larger  circle  than  those  which 
are  nearer,  while  the  Pole-star  is  almost  stationary.  This 
it  exaetly  what  takes  place  when  we  see  a  wheel  turn 
round ;  the  axle  remains  in  one  tpot,  but  any  particular 
point  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel  detoribet  a  larger 
circle  than  that  which  it  described  by  any  point  between 
the  axle  and  the  circumference. 

If  we  consider  the  Pole-star  to  form  one  end  of  the  axle 
or  axis  round  which  the  start  revolve,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  opposite  end  of  the  same  axis,  in 
the  contrary  direction.  If  then  we  turn  towards  the  south, 
with  the  expeotation  of  teeing  tuoh  a  point,  we  thall  find 
that  it  will  not  be  realized ;  for  none  of  the  stars  in  that 
quarter  are  teen  to  detoribe  circlet ;  for  they  all  rise  and 
tet  Still,  however,  the  semicircles  or  portions  of  semi- 
eirolet,  commonly  oidled  arct,  which  they  describe,  appear 
to  have  a  common  centre,  which  is  some  distance  below  the 
horizon ;  and  this  centre  may  be  considered  as  the  southern 
end  of  the  axis  before  spoken  of. 

If  we  suppose  the  observer  to  have  arrived  at  this  amount 
of  information  respecting  the  stars,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
notiee  the  uniformity  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  with 
respect  to  one  another.  The  Great  Bear,  for  instance, 
whether  it  be  under  or  over  the  Pole-star,  or  at  the  right  or 
the  left  of  it,  will  always  have  its  seven  principal  stars  at 
the  same  relative  distances  from  each  other.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon, 
would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  these  revolve  round  the  earth 
in  unequal  times ;  and  by  similar  reasoning,  the  constant 
maintenance  of  the  same  distance  between  any  two  stars, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  stars  revolve  in  equal  times. 
The  teeming  myriadt  of  stars  which  present  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  the  observer  all  appear  to  follow  this  rule, 
of  remaining  at  the  same  relative  distances  from  one 
another^  with  very  few  exceptions.  These  exceptions,  are, 
indeed,  so  few,  that  a  constant  watching  of  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens  for  a  considerable  period,  would  be 
necettary  to  determine  that  a  star  had  actually  changed 
its  place  relatively  to  other  stars.  There  have,  however, 
been  discovered  at  different  times  ten  stars,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  which  change  their  relative  distances  from  one 
another,  and  from  other  stars.  These  we  know  by  the  name 
of  Planeta ;  and  by  a  careful  attention  to  their  movements, 
it  is  seen  that  each  one  travels  in  a  curved  path  among  the 
other  start*  and  returns  again  nearly  to  the  point  ttom 
whence  it  tet  out 

At  intervalt,  again,  ttar-like  bodies  of  another  order 
present  thSmselves,  whose  progress  among  the  other  stars 
umore  vapid  than  that  of  the  planets;  and  which  at  a 
period  men  or  lets  brief,  vanish  altogether  from  the  view 


of  the  observer,  and  do  not  return  till  after  a  long  absence. 
To  such  bodies  we  give  the  name  of  Comets. 

Such  then  are  the  equally  sublime  and  facinating  ap 
pearances  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  when  that  eye  is  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
That  the  invigorating  and  fructifying  warmth  and  light 
shed  by  the  sun, — the  serene,  quiet  light  of  the  moon, — 
and  the  diamond-like  glittering  of  the  stars, — should  invite 
men  to  a  study  of  the  laws  which,  under  their  Divine 
Creator,  govern  the  motions  of  such  exquisite  globes  of 
light,  is  what  we  are  not  only  prepared  to  expect,  but  fancy 
that  we  should  feel  disappointment  in  finding  it  otherwise. 
Man  is  not,  by  nature,  the  cold  heartless  being  who  can  let 
such  beauties  pass  unheeded ;  and  if  he  approach  the  study 
with  the  humility  which  true  self-knowledge  is  calculated 
to  engender,  he  becomes  more  and  more  able  to  appreciate 
the  surpassing  grandeur  and  power  of  the  great  Being  who 
mad%^nd  who  rules  all.  Well,  indeed,  may  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  phenomena  which  we  have  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  to  Which  Milton  so  exquisitely  alludes  in  the 
following  lines : — 

First  in  his  East  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 

Recent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Investtd  with  bright  ray^,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  Heavens  hi^h  road;  the  gray 

Dav^n,  and  the  Pleiades  *  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon. 

But  opposite  in  levell'd  West  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him  ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

'i'ill  night ;  then  in  the  Kast  her  turn  she  shines. 

Revolved  on  Heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

W  ith  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 

Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adom'd 

With  their  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose* 

Glad  evening  and  glad  mora  crown'd  the  fourth  day. 

Par.  Lott,  b.  vii. 


THBORIBS  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  H0TI0M8  OF  THE  HBAYXNLT 

BODIES. 

In  very  early  ages,  before  Europe  occupied  a  page  in  the 
history  of  nations,  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were 
studied  with  great  attention  by  several  nations  of  the 
East.  The  Chaldeans,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Egyptians,  have  all  left  evidences  of  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  with  which  their  observations  were  conducted. 
They  constructed  observatories.— invented  instruments  for 
observing  and  measuring  with  aocui:acy,— -separated  the 
stars  into  different  groups,  called  Constellations,  fbr  the 
facility  of  finding  any  particular  star, — gave  particular 
names  to  most  of  the  moving  stars  or  planets,  and  noted 
the  period  which  each  took  to  move  through  its  apparent 
path  in  the  heavens ;  and.  in  many  other  ways,  the  ancients 
nelped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  mass  of  astronomical 
knowledge  which  the  men  of  later  ages  have  brought  to 
more  maturity. 

Various  opinions  were  formed  respecting  the  motions  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  all  kinds,  both  with  reference 
to  one  another,  and  also  to  the  earth ;  but  the  first  theory 
which  had  attained  a  name  and  an  importance  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  a  distinguished 
Egyptian  astronomer,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  conceived  that 
the  various  bodies  which  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  **  the  heavenly  host."  were  disposed  in  the 
order  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

He  supposed,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the 
Earth  was  fixed  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Stars,  revolved  round  it  in  the 
following  order;  namely— the  Moon,  Mercury, Venus,  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  the  Moon  being  the  nearest, 
and  so  on ;  exterior  to  all  of  which,  he  lupposed  that  a 
great  concave  sphere  in  which  all  the  stars  were  fixed,  kept 
on  revolving  roUnd  the  earth.  From  the  early  history  of 
Astronomy,  we  learn  that  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it 
had  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  earth  passed  round 
the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth ;  but  the  diffleulty 
of  believing  a  statement  so  contrary  to  appearances  and  lo 
the  evidence  of  one*s  physical  senses,  led  to  the  rejection 
of  this  opinion ;  and  although  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be 

« 

*  Sefven  small  stars  clustered  together  in  the  coaslallalioa  Taurus. 
These  stars  rise  with  the  sun  about  the  time  of  Spring,  and  our  poet, 
in  this  passage,  intimates  the  old  and  common  opinion  that  the 
Creation:  took  i^ace  in  the  Spring. 

360— a 
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oorreot*  yet  nearly  two  tboasand  yeora  elapsed  before  such 
a  theory  was  generally  admitted  bv  pbiloBopben. 

After  Ptolemy  bad  promulgated  the  theory  which  bears 
bis  name,  he  found  that  there  were  certain  diflBculUes 
which  followed  from  the  adoption  of  it.  He  conceived  that 
the  seven  bodies  mentioned  before  which  revolved  round 
the  earth,  moved  in  the  same  general  direction  from  West 
to  East.  But  on  watching  the  progress  of  some  of  the 
planets,  he  found  that  they  did  not  appear  to  travel  uni- 
formly round  the  earth,  but  seemed  to  have,  at  certain 
times,  a  retrograde  or  opposite  motion,  with  reference  to 
the  otiier  planets ;  while  at  other  times  they  seemed  to  be 
stationary.  To  account  for  this,  he  was  obliged  to  suppose 
that  those  planets  did  not  revolve  in  a  perfect  circle  round 
the  earth,  but  that  they  described  a  peculiar  path  called  an 
epicycloid,  of  the  nature  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  illustration :— -if  we  had  a  large  coach 
wheel,  and  by  any  contrivance  could  make  a  smaller 
wheel  roll  round  the  outside  of  it,  at  its  circumference, 
then,  any  particular  point  on  the  small  wheel  would  describe 
that  curve  which  is  called  an  epicycloid :  the  axle  of  the 
small  wheel  would  describe  a  perfect  circle,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  any  point  on  the  edge  would  not  describe  a 
circle*  Ptolemv  was  obliged  to  multiply  these  epicycloids 
to  a  most  perplexing  extent,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
various  appearances  of  the  planets.  It  is  to  this  circum- 
stance Chat  Milton  alluded,  when  he  spoke  of  the  shifts 
and  difficulties  which  beset  the  progress  of  those  who  build 
their  opinions  on  a  wrong  foundation :— > 

When  they  come  to  model  Heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive^ 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centnc  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. Far,  iLott,  b.  viii. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  beautifully  shows  the  power 
and  force  of  truth,  than  the  embarrassments  which  retard 
the  progress  of  those  who  do  not  take  truth  for  their  guide. 
In  religion,  in  morals,  in  science,  he  whose  steps  are  guided 
by  the  light  of  truth,  can  arrive,  by  a  short  and  pleasant 
path,  at  results  which  others  can  scarcely  obtain  bv  a  com- 
plex and  wearying  track.  Thus  Ptolemy  was  forced  to 
assume  the  existence  of  much  unwieldly  machinery  in  the 
•eheme  of  the  heavens,  in  order  to  account  for  those  mo- 
tions which  are  most  simple  and  beautiful ;  this  was  because 
he  placed  (in  his  own  imagination,)  the  earth  in  the  midst 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  all  of  which  were  made  to  revolve 
round  it 

Great  as  were  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  adoption 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  yet  retained  its  ground,  with 
some   slight  modifications,  until  the  time  of  Nicholas 


Copernicus,  an  eminent  astronomer,  who  was  bon  at 
Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia,  in  1473.  This  di»tinguished 
individual  perceived  the  unreasonable  results  which  follov 
from  the  theory  of  Ptolemy.  That  all  the  plancU.  tbc 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stors  and  cometm  should  revolve 
round  the  earth,  seemed  to  him  much  more  unnatural  and 
complex  than  that  the  earth  should  revolve  on  ito  own  aiis, 
and  move  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun.  All  the  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  explained  with  much  greater 
ease  and  simpUcity  by  the  latter  supposition  than  by  the 
former;  and  Copernicus  was  thus  led,  after  the  ejQ^y^^ 
forty  years,  to  the  adoption  of  a  theory  which  had  been 
advocated  by  Pvthagoras  and  Thales  of  Greece,  five  or  six 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  number  is  a  representation  of  tbe 
solar  system,  according  to  the  theory  of  Copernicus.   In 
this  system,  the  sun,  the  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat 
to  us,  is  placed  in  the  centre.    Round  him  the  planefei 
revolve  in  the  following  order :— Mercury,  Venus,  Earth, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.    Since  the  time  of  Copeniicus, 
five  more  planets  have  been  discovered,  namely*  Uranus, 
Pallas,  Vesto,  Juno,  and  Ceres.    In  order  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  moon,  Copernicus  assumao, 
(what  has  since  been  confirmed.)  that  the  moon  has  a  two- 
fold motion,— round  the  earth  and  round  the  sun :  a  sma u 
circle,  therefore,  surrounds  the  earth,  which  circle  represents 
the  path  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  while  the  earth  and 
the  accompanying  moon  together  revolve  round  the  sun. 
The  frontispiece  of  course    represents   the   Copcrnican 
system  with  the  addition  of  the  five  planets  si'^^,^'^ 
covered.    The  circles  represent  the  orbits  of  the  several 
planets ;  that  is,  the  paths  in  which  they  travel  m  tfieir 
progress  round  the  sun.     The  distances  of  these  circles 
from  the  centre  at  which  the  sun  is  placed,  could  not  con- 
veniently be  in  the  same  proportion  one  to  another,  as  tii 
real  distance  of  the  planets  is  respectively  from  tbc  sun, 
because  the  innermost  orbits  would  be  too  small  to  be  co  ' 
veniently  seen.    The  real  proportions,  however,  which  exis 
between  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  s""**"^^^ 
of  being  easily  understood.    For  instance,  tbe  earth,  (as 
shall  hereafter  explain  more   fully)  is   about  "'"^  y;?'! 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.     If  now  we  call  w» 
distance  1,  the  distances  of  the  other  ten  pl*°^^' "^^^Ljtb 
sun,  will  be  represented  by  the  following  numbers, 
sufficient  nearness  for  our  present  purpose- 


Mercury     .    •    •    •    I 

Venus i 

Earth 1 

Mars ...    •    •    •  1} 

Vesta 2i 

Juno  ••••••  21 


Ceres  I 
Pallas  3 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranu£ 


2! 

Si 

I9i 
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There  was  an  astronomer  of  very  great  skill,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time  as  Copernicus,  who  thought  that  a 
mean  might  be  struck  between  the  theories  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus,  by  which  the  favourite  idea  of  a  celestial  revo- 
lution round  the  earth  might  still  be  retained,  and  so  con- 
cession might  be  made  both  to  the  growing  authorily  of 
science,  and  to  the  persuasion  of  men* s  senses.  This 
astronomer  was  Tycho  Brah6,  who  was  bom  in  1546,  at 
Knudstrup,  in  Denmark.  The  system  advocated  by  him, 
and  which  is  named  fh>m  the  inventor  the  Tychonic  system, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

In  this  system,  which  was  published  about  the  year 
1686,  the  Sun  is  considered  as  a  centre,  round  which  &ve 
of  the  planets  revolve;  namely.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 


Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Sun  him- 
self, with  all  those  planets,  revolves  round  the  Earth.  It 
certainly  appears  strange  that  a  man  of  .such  eminent 
abilities  as  Tycho  was,  should  have  preferred  this  pon- 
derous arrangement  to  the  more  simple  theory  advocated 
by  Copernicus.  After  the  death  of  Tycho,  his  theory  gra- 
dually sank  in  the  estimation  of  philosophers,  who  found, 
in  the  arrangement  advocated  by  Copernicus,  the  means  of 
explaining  celestial  phenomena  by  less  complex  reasonings 
than  by  the  theories  either  of  Ptolemy  or  of  Tycho  Brah^. 
Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  an  important  part  of  our  subject; 
that  there  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show  more  clearly, 
immense  bodies  revolving  in  orbits  which  measure  millions 
of  miles  across.    The  appearances  presented  to  the  eye 
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lead  to  an  opinion  that  these  bodies  revolve  round  the 
earth ;  but  a  further  inquiry  into  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, have  led  men  universally,  at  the  present  day, 
to  conclude  that  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun. 

What  then  can  keep  these  splendid  bodies  in  motion? 
How  did  they  first  begin  to  move?  And  why  do  they 
revolve  round  the  sun  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight  line  ? 
These  questions  naturally  occur  to  our  minds,  for  our  hum- 
Ue  faculties  can  give  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  powers 
necessary  to  keep  such  immense  masses  in  motion.  If  we 
Ke  a  carriage  passing  with  great  rapidity  along  a  railway, 
ve  can  account  for  its  motion,  by  tracing  the  action  oi 
steam-pressure  upon  a  piston ;  which,  by  connecting 
machinery,  makes  the  axles  of  the  wheels  revolve,  and 
thus  sets  the  whole  vehicle  in  motion.  If  we  see  a  car- 
riage passing  along  the  street,  we  can  assign  a  cause 
for  its  motion,  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  horse  which 
is  attached  to  it.  If  a  ball  be  shot  from  a  cannon,  its  flight 
is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  invisible  to  us,  but  we  can  account 
for  its  motion  by  considering  that  a  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
small  in  bulk,  suddenly  enlarges  to  about  two  thousand 
times  its  former  dimensions,  by  being  converted  into  gas, 
>»hen  heat  is  applied;  and  that  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
two  thousand  times  as  much  room  as  it  before  occupied, 
acts  with  such  pressure  against  the  ball  as  to  force  it  out 
with  fearful  velocity.  Au  this  we  can  understand,  because 
*e  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  occurrences  step  by  step. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  heavens,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  I 
Our  means  of  judging  admit  of  no  such  details  of  com- 
parison as  those  which  before  assisted  us;  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Almighty,  for  his  own 
^ise  purposes,  impressed  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  those 
motioos  which  we  know  they  possess,«-which  we  can  cal- 1 
culale  and  measure, — but  the  origin  of  which  we  can  here  I 
ttem  know. 


But  ought  this  circumstance  to  prevent  us  from  studying 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  motions  impressed  upon  these 
glorious  bodies?  Is  it  presumptuous  in  us  to  endeavour  to 
become  acouainted  with  the  laws  which,  once  known,  will 

give  us  additional  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
divine  architect  of  the  heavens  ?  Assuredly  not !  The  origin 
of  those  movements  we  know  not,  but  the  study  of  the 
nature  and  direction  of  them  is  a  noble  and  fitting  employ- 
ment for  the  human  mind. 

In  the  century  following  the  age  of  Copernicus  and 
Tycho  Brah£,  there  sprang  up  a  genius,  who  was  destined 
to  add^  more  to  the  amount  of  human  knowledge  in  this 

?ath  than  any  one,  perhaps,  who  had  previously  existed, 
'his  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  born  in  1642,  at 
Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire.  This  distinguished  man 
displayed  from  boyhood  an  ardent  love  for  the  study  of 
the  natural  phenomena  around  him.  When  a  child,  he 
made  clepsydras,  or  clocks  which  told  the  hour  by  the 
descent  of  water  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel.  He  also  constructed  a  windmill,  which  was  worked, 
in  part,  by  a  mouse  placed  inside.  As  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  his  soaring  mind  directed  itself  to  the  sublime 
phenomena  presented  by  the  heavens,  and  to  the  nature 
and  composition  of  hght.  That  part  of  his  career  which 
more  particularly  concerns  us  at  present*  we  will  now 
consider. 

When  Newton  was  about  twenty-Lhree  years  of  age,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Cambridge  where  he  had  been  residing, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  that  town. 
He  retired  to  Woolsthorpe,  where,  sitting  one  day  in  his 
garden,  he  saw  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree  at  his  feet.  The 
falling  of  an  apple  might  have  been  noticed  often  enough  ; 
but  Newton  s  searching  mind  directed  itself  to  this  inquiry : 
"  Why  does  the  apple  fall,  when  it  is  loosened  from  the 
tree  ?'*  Some  may  laugh  at  such  a  question, — some  have 
laughed  at  it, — ana  yet  the  only  answer  which  the  laughers 
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could  give,  would  be, "  Because  it  is  the  nature  of  things  to 
fall,  when  unsupported/'  This  vague  explanation  did  not 
satisfy  the  sagacious  Newton.  He  set  himself  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  occurrence  which  had  attracted  his  notice, 
and  of  others  similar  to  it,  and  he  finished  by  framing 
that  train  of  opinions  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Theory 
of  Gravitation,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  correct  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  is  now 
received  by  all  who  deserve  the  name  of  philosophers. 

All  intelltctual  eye,  our  solar  rouod 

First  gating  ihrouEh,  he  by  the  blended  power 

Of  gravitation  and  projection  saw 

The  whole  in  lilent  harmony  revolve. Tuomson. 

We  shall  here  find  it  convenient  to  consider  the  nature 
of  this  force  of  gravitation,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  so  in 
the  simplest  way  possible.  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
creation  has  a  tendency  to  attract,  or  draw  towards  itself, 
every  other  particle,  however  distant  it  may  be.  We  know 
not  what  this  attraction  is  ;  we  can  therefore  only  judge  of 
it  by  its  effects.  This  attraction  is  of  different  degrees  of 
force  according  to  the  size  or  density  of  the  attracting 
body.  A  small  loadstone  or  magnet  will  take  up  a  little 
key,  whereas  a  larger  magnet  will  take  up  a  larger  key : 
so  it  is  with  attraction ;  a  lump  of  lead  weighing  one  pound 
only,  attracts  a  distant  body  with  half  the  force  which  is 
exerted  by  another  piece  of  lead  weighing  two  pounds. 
Again,  the  force  of  this  invisible  agency  is  subject  to  vari- 
ation with  respect  to  the  distance  between  the  attracting 
and  attracted  bodies.  If  a  mass  of  lead  be  the  attracting 
body,  and  two  equal-sized  bodies  be  at  some  distance  from 
it,  the  one  which  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  will  be  attracted 
with  greater  force  than  that  which  is  further  removed. 
The  diminution  of  attractive  power  from  increase  of  dis- 
tance is  much  more  rapid  than  from  the  lessening  of  the 
size  of  the  attracting  body.  For  instance,  if  any  mass  of 
matter  attract  another  mass  with  such  force  as  to  make  it 
move  through  twenty  feet  in  a  second  of  time;  then,  if 
the  first  mass  be  removed  to  double  its  former  distance, 
the  strength  of  the  attraction  will  be  so  much  weakened, 
that  the  second  body  will  move  only  five  feet  in  a  second, 
or  with  one-fourth  of  its  former  rapidity. 

These  simple  principles,  when  applied  to  such  immense 
bodies  as  the  planets,  produce  results  of  a  gigantic  kind. 
It  may  be  asked,  "  If  a  pound  of  lead  will  attract  a  piece 
of  cork  more  strongly  at  the  distance  of  one  than  of  two 
feetr  how  is  it  that  we  cannot  see  the  proofs  of  such  a  fact 
in  practice?"  The  reason  is,  that  the  earth  itself  forms 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  matter  that  it  completely  neu- 
tralizes the  effects  of  the  comparatively  small  bodies  at  its 
surface.  In  strict  truth,  if  an  apple  be  suspended  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  it  tends  to  attract  the  earth  upwards  to 
meet  it;  but  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  apple  is  so 
incalculably  more  powerful,  that  the  moment  the  apple  is 
loosened  from  the  tree,  the  earth  draws  it  down  to  meet  it, 
and  that  is  what  occurs  when  we  say  that  the  apple  falls. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  an  apple,  a  mass  of  lead  weighing 
a  thousand  pounds,  were  for  a  moment  suspended  in  the 
air;  the  lead  would  tend  to  attract  the  earth  upwards 
towards  itself  with  much  greater  force  than  the  apple  had 
done ;  but  still  the  earth's  attraction  would  so  completely 
overpower  the  lead,  that  it  would  be  drawn  down  to  the 
eartn ;  while  the  latter  would  rise  to  meet  it  by  a  Quantity, 
wholly  inappreciable  by  mortal  sense,  though  not  by  com- 
putation. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  a  body  placed  in  the  universe, 
equal  in  size  to  the  earth,  but  at  some  distance^  from  it. 
Here  we  perceive  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  earth 
should  attract  the  other  body  more  strongly  than  the  latter 
attracts  the  earth ;  accordingly,  if  they  were  both  free  to 
move,  they  would  naturally  approach  towards  each  other, 
each  one  moving  through  half  the  distance  which  separated 
them.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  universe 
contained  many  such  bodies,  each  as  large  as  the  earth, 
each  one  would  attract  all  the  others,  with  a  force  varying 
only  as  the  several  distances  varied.  But  if  one  body 
were  very  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  it  would 
attract  each  of  the  others  more  powerfully  than  itself  could 
be  attracted;  and  would  not,  therefore,  have  to  move 
through  so  great  a  distance  to  meet  any  of  the  other  bodies, 
as  they  would  have  to  move  through,  in  order  to  meet  it. 

All  this  admits  of  being  impressed  upon  the  mind  with 
tolerable  clearness,  so  long  as  we  consider  the  bodies  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  stationary,  and  then  receiving  an  im- 
pulse. But  how  can  we  eifplain  the  curved  path  which 
each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  describes  in  its  progress  through 


space ;  and  why  do  not  all  the  planets  get  cIom  togctker 
by  virtue  of  the  attraction  which  draws  them  one  to  another; 
These  questions  we  cannot  answer  without  a  previoci 
attention  to  other  particulars*  which  we  must  shonij 
explain. 

If  we  stand  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and  throw  a  slooe 
forward  to  the  ground,  we  shall  find  that  the  stone  vill  m 
proceed  on  in  a  straight  line,  but  that  it  will  soon  auume 
a  bending  path  and  approach  towards  the  earth.  Tbi 
direction  in  which  this  bending  occurs,  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  stone  to  the  earth  in  a  more  perpendicular  direction 
than  it  had  when  it  set  out  Now  the  reason  why  the 
stone  is  thus  forced  to  change  the  direction  in  which  it  fint 
began  to  move,  is,  because  the  earth  attracts  it  and  hastcQi 
its  descent.  If  we  suppose  it  possible  that  a  hole  could  he 
bored  through  the  earth  from  side  to  side,  we  should  find 
the  mass  of  matter  would  be  more  accumulated  in  the 
direction  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
in  any  other  direction ;  and  as  bodies  attract  other  bodia 
in  proportion  to  their  mass  of  matter,  we  see  reason  to 
believe  that  a  falling  stone  is  attracted  more  powerfully 
towards  the  central  direction  of  the  earth,  than  towanh 
any  other  part.  When,  therefore,  the  stone  has  left  the 
hand,  it  gradually  tends  to  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  it  gets  into  a  direction  which,  if 
continued,  would  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Now  if  there  were  no  such  force  as  gravitation,  the  stone 
would  proceed  in  the  same  sti-aight  line  in  which  it  was  first 
propelled.  If  it  were  thrown  upward  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  would  continue  to  travel  upwards,  without  mt 
again  descending  to  the  earth.  Here  we  should  remember 
that  there  is  in  nature  no  such  thing  as  up  and  doum :  but 
that  up  means  simply  a  departure  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  doum  ^n  approaching  towards  that  centre. 

We  all  know  with  what  amazing  velocity  a  cannon-] 
moves,  after  it  has  left  the  mouth  of  the  cannon ;  yet  it 
soon  begins  to  decline  towards  the  earth,  whether  it  be 
originally  shot  from  the  cannon  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an 
upwaitl  direction.  But  still  the  curvature  of  its  path 
towards  the  earth  is  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  case  of 
the  stone,  because  the  latter  moved  so  much  more  slowly. 
The  mortar  in  St.  James's  Park  can  propel  a  homb  to  s 
distance  of  about  ibur  miles,  before  it  will  fall  to  the 
earth ;  whereas  a  stone  thrown  by  a  very  powerful  arm 
would  certainly  fall  to  the  ground  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Suppose,  now,  that  it  were  possible  to  increase  to 
an  indefinite  extent  the  velocity  with  which  a  cannon-Mil 
would  move ;  say  that  it  should  travel  ten  or  twenty  mues 
before  it  touched  the  ground;  a  greater  velocity  would 
carry  it  one  hundred  miles  before  it  fell :  and  we  may  go 
on  in  the  same  train  to  any  extent  we  please,  always  bear- 
in  mind  that,  the  quicker  the  body  moves,  the  gi««ef 
distance  will  it  travel  before  it  Iklls  to  the  ground.  Wo^j 
if  we  assume  such  a  velocity  that  the  ball  would  trawi 
twenty-five  thousand  miles  before  it  fell  to  the  earth-  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  very  curious  result.    The  diameter  ot  iw 

earth  is  almost  eight  thousand  miles,  '^'JJ*^^. 8^*"®* J;' Jail 
circumference,  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  ^'^^.^ 
would,  therefore,  have  gone  completely  round  the  ean 
before  it  fell  to  the  ground.    If  the  velocity  were  »«' 
greater  it  would  not  reach  the  ground  at  the  «>"P'"7l  . 
this  circuit,  but  would  go  on  to  describe  part  of  anoine 
revolution  round  the  earth.    When  this  condition  i»  onc^ 
attained,  the  ball  might,  by  a  due  increase  of  the  proj^w"^ 
forc«,  continue  to  revolve  for  ever  about  the  earth,  an 
should  thus  have  a  cast-iron  satellite  moving  around  us-  ^ 
Let  not  the  reader  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  »"PP^?!  Im 
cannon-ball  to  travel  twenty-five  thousand  miles;  for » 
lead  us  to  important  results.    If  we  suppose  that  tne^^ 
were  sUtionary  in  the  universe,  knd  that  a  ^^ /^"^-jgnse 
smaller  than  the  sun  were  to  be  projected  with  J"?^^^ 
\-elocity  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  a  line  J®'"  »» 
sun  and  the  other  body,  then  the  latter  (which  ^o"^^  [^^ 
ceed  in  a  straight  line  if  the  sun  were  not  present)  w"  ^.^^ 
by  the  sun  into  a  curved  path,  the  concave  or  noiio^ 
of  which  is  always  towards  the  sun.    If  the  ^«^JrJ;y,|p,jf, 
which  this  body  were  propelled  were  below  ■^"  j  ^t  the 
it  would  move  m  a  spiral  which  would  gradually  e         jj. 


sun  himself,  to  which,  therefore,  the  ^y^^Z^.  would 
the  velocity  were  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  0007^^.^^ 

describe  a  spiral  round  the  sun,  bu 
from  it,  and  the  body  would  continue  inrouu*.  ••;-   ^^j^ 
to  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  sun:  ^"^  "^^.^  power 
velocity,  of  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  wtrac      gj^^ 
of  the  sun,  were  imparted  to  this  body  in  the  ft»»  '"^ 


^ntinue  tbrougn  iw* 
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IS? 


iC  voifld  moTB  constantly  round  the  son,  arriving  at  every 
revolution  at  the  point  fi-om  whence  it  started. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  explain  in  some  degree 
how  ire  are  to  regard  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the 
lun.    When  the  Almighty  had  created  the  various  bodies 
wliieb  compose  the  univers'e»  he  exercised  his  infinite  power 
end  wisdom  by  imparting  to  them  various  velocities  of 
motion*    The  sun  being  made  very  much  larger  than  all 
the  planets  put  together,  exerted  a  more  powerful  attraction 
tfnthem  than  they  could  exert  on  htm;  consequently,  the 
planets  were  drawn  towards  the  sun  out  of  their  original 
paths,  and  made  to  revolve  round  the  larger  body.    But 
how  ahaU  we  suflSciently  admire  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  the  various  velocities  were  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
Ttrioui  bodies  I     What  parallel  ean  we  find  in  the  poor  and 
imperfect  works  of  man,  to  that  surpassing  power  of  ad- 
justment by  which  the  velocities  of  the  planets  are  regu- 
lated I    The  earth  moves  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nilea  in  a  single  day ;  and  yeU  if  her  velocity  were  to 
deviate  by  a  small  fraction,  either  more  or  less,  the  earth 
would,  in  the  first  case,  gradually  recede  from  the  sun, 
and  never  again  approach  near  him;  and  in  the  second 
ease,  it  would  approach  to,  and  fall  upon,  the  sun.     It  is 
when  such  results  as  these  are  obtained,  that  science 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  striking  truth,   that  man's 
efforts  even  in  Ins  proudest  moments,  are  l)ut  poor  and 
humble  attempts  to  follow  after,  or  to  imitatt^,  that  which 
the  Great  Being  performs  with  such  boundk'bs  perfection. 
We  applaud,  and  we  give  rewards  to  the  man,  who  can 
make  a  chrononaeter  which  will  bo  accurate  within  a  few 
seconds  in  the  jear;  and  well  may  we  do  so,  for  it  is  a 
signal  instance  of  human  industry  and  ingenuity  to  produce 
such  an  instrument.    Yet  a  mere  fraction  of  such  an  error 
in  the  movements  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  system, 
would  be  fatal  to  its  stability.    Truly  wonderful,  indeed,  is 
it,  that  the  eleven  planets  should  revolve  round  the  sun  in 
periods  differing  greatly  one  from  another,  and  at  such 
Tsrious  distances  from  him ;  and  yet,  that  each  one  should 
have  a  velocity  so  exquisitely  adjusted  to  its  size  and 
position  as  to  bring  it  precisely  round  to  the  same  point 
aAer  every  entire  revolution  round  the   sun.    The  sun, 
then,  tbe  golden  magnet  which  thus  draws  all  the  other 
planets  towards  itself,  is  surrounded  with  whirling  worlds, 
which  borrow  theii:  light  from  him  and  share  it  with  one 
another.    Well  might  the  poet  Of  the  seasons  exclaim — 

Thou,  O  sun! 

Soul  of  furrouodioK  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maiker !    May  I  ling  of  thee  ? 
Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire :  from  the  far  bourne 
Of  utmost  *  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye, 
Lo»i  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blaze. 

FOEM   pF   THIS  ORBITS   OF  THE  PLANETS. 

Oug  remarks  hitherto  have  been  so  ex|n«ssed  as  to  lead 
to  the  conduston  that  the  planets  move  in  perfect  circles 
round  the  sun  at  all  timeS}  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Such,  however,  is  not  strictly  the  case.  The  paths  which 
they  describe  are  oval  or  elliptical.  Most  persons  know  the 
form  which  is  meant  by  the  term  oval.  If  we  hold  an  egg 
in  the  hand,  and  look  at  its  outline,  it  will  give  a  near 
^proaeh  to  this  form :  and,  indeed,  the  word  oval  is  derived 
from  ovum^  the  Latin  for  an  egg.  Such,  then,  is  the  form 
of  the  paths  in  which  the  planets  move.  Now  we  may 
inquire  whether  the  sun  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  this 
oval,  or  near  either  end  of  it  To  this  it  must  be  answered 
that  the  sun  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle,  but  that  he  is  a 
little  nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other.  It  will  be  useful 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  position  which  the  sun  occupies. 
Suppose  A  B  represent  the  orbit  or  path  in  which  a  planet 
(fttch  fts  the  earth)  moves  round  the  sun.  (We  have  made 
this  a  larger  oval  in  proportion  than  the  earth's  orbit  really 
^  in  order  that  our  meaning  may  be  more  conspicuous.) 
There  are  two  points  f  and  s  (called  foci,  plural  of  the 
Latin  word  focuM^  signifying  a  fire-place),  which  have 
P^uliar  properties.  If  we  stick  a  pin  in  each  of  the  points 
f  and  s,  and  fasten  the  two  ends  of  a  bit  of  thread  to  them, 
(taking  care  that  the  thread  is  just  long  enough  to  reach  to 
it<i>  one  part  of  the  circumference,  as  at  p,)  we  shall  find 
^v.  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  thread  exactly  touch 
every  other  part  of  the  oval,   by  stretching  it  out;  but 

*  Thomson  had  written  this  before  the  year  1730  ;  and  the  planet 
vraaus  was  not  discovered  until  179lt 


that  we  oannot  make  it  extend  beyond  the  oval  in  any 
direction. 

Now  it  is  in  one  of  such  points  F  s  that  the  sun  is  situated, 
in  the  earth's  orbit.  The  oval,  if  we  could  possibly  see  it 
at  once  with  the  eye,  would  scarcely  appear  to  us  to  deviate 
from  a  circle :  it  being  rather  a  round,  not  a  long  oval.  We 
here  speak  only  of  the  earth's  orbit,  but  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  which  orbits  are  all 
more  or  less  oval.  We  use  tbe  term  oval  in  preference  to 
the  term  eUiplical,  because  it  is  more  ftmiliarly  known; 
the  meaning  of  each  is,  however,  the  same. 

We  may  now  be  asked,  whether  the  planets  move  equably 
in  every  part  of  their  orbits,—- that  is,  If  a  planet  move  at  the 
rate  of  so  many  miles  in  an  hour  at  one  part  of  its  orbit, 
will  it  move  with  the  same  velocity  at  another  part  ?  This 
question,  on  account  of  the  oval  form  of  the  paths  in  which 
the  planets  move,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  They 
do  not  move  equably  in  different  points  of  their  orbits. 
Suppose  that  in  the  following  figure,  the  point  s  were  Uke 
the  axle  of  a  wheel,  and  that  twelve  equidistant  spokes,  or 
radii,  reached  from  it  to  the  boundary  of  the  oval,  then  the 
earth,  in  passing  by  the  end  of  each  epoke  during  her  revo 
lution,  would  not  pass  from  one  to  another  in  exactly  equal 
times,  but  would. take  a  longer  time  to  pass  firom  spoke  to 
spoke  at  one  part  of  her  revolution  than  at  another.  But 
now  let  us  suppose,  that  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  to 
revolve  round  the  sun  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
and  that  we  draw  a  spoke  from  the  axle,  or  the  point  s,  to 
the  boundaries  between  all  the  twelve  spaces  respectively 
passed  over  by  the  earth  in  those  equal  times ;  then  it  will 
be  found  that  the  open  space  between  any  two  adjoining 
Spokes,  measures  exactly  the  same  number  of  square  miles 
at  every  part  of  th6  orbit.  The  spokes  towards  the  end  a 
will  be  closer  together 
than  those  towards  b,  bui 
they  will  at  the  same  time 
be  longer,  so  that  the  ex- 
cess of  length  precisely 
compensates  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  width.  Here  is 
another  instance  of  the 
admirable  adjustment 
which  is  observable  in 
the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  orbits 
of  the  planets  are  all 
oval,  and  differing  in  the 
form  of  the  oval;  yet  the 
law  which  we  have  just 
stated  is  found  to  be  con- 
stant. Tbe  more  the  or- 
bit approaches  to  what 
we  may  term  a  long  oval, 

the  greater  is  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the 
spokes  towards  the  two  ends.  Yet  in  every  case,  a  disagree 
ment  in  length  is  made  up  by  a  reverse  disagreement  in 
the  openings  between  them,  so  that  these  areas  or  openings 
are  all  equal.  We  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  scientific  difficulty  in  these  details;  but  we 
will  just  mention  that  those  ¥rh6  may  be  able  to  consult 
larger  works  on  Astronomy,  will  find  this  law  thus  expressed ; 
that"  a  planet  always  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.** 
Those  fleeting  and  transient  visiters,  comets,  are  too 
seldom  in  sight  to  afford  the  means  of  making  such  correct 
observations  of  the  nature  of  their  orbits,  as  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  planets.  We  shall,  by-and-by, 
have  to  speak  individually  of  several  comets,  which  have 
appeared  at  various  times,  but  we  now  merely  refer  to  their 
motion  generally.  It  is  now  believed,  from  the  best  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made,  that  the  comets  move  in 
exceedingly  long  oval  orbits,  by  which  means  they  ai-e  at 
one  time  very  near  to  the  sun,  and  at  other  times  ut  an  im- 
mense distance  from  him ;  still,  however,  the  same  general 
resemblance  to  the  orbits  of  planets  is  to  be  noted,  and,  in 
addition,  that  the  elong&tion  of  the  form  of  the  cometary 
orbit  is  frequently  excessive. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  to  show,  that  the  four  largest  of 
the  planets  have  moons,  or  satellites,  revolving  round  them,  of 
which  our  moon,  the  earth's  satellite,  is  the  one  which 
attracts  a  larger  share  of  our  attention  than  any  of  the 
others.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  moon  of 
itself  describes  an  oval  orbit  round  the  earth,  in  a  similar 
maimer  as  the  earth  does  round  the  sun.  But  here  a 
singular  effect  results :— if  the  earth  were  stationary,  the 
moon's  orbit  would  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planetff 
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to  be  an  oval  with  respect  to  the  earth ;  as,  however,  the 
earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  and,  of  course,  carries  the 
moon  with  it,  the  real  path  of  the  latter  becomes  a  very 
singular  and  complicated  curve, — it  is  a  zig-zag  circle 
round  the  sun,  with  several  indentations  and  as  many  pro* 
tuberances. 

Thus  then  do  we  form  some  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  planets  are  situated,  with  respect  to  one  another 
and  to  the  sun.  It  will  be  useful  to  recapitulate  a  few 
points  before  we  proceed  further. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  glorious  luminary,  the  Sun, 
in  the  centre  of  a  moving  system ;  that  there  are  eleven 
planets  revolving  round  him  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ning from  the  nearest, — ^Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus ; 
that  these  planets  describe  paths  which  are  not  quite  cir- 
cular but  oval,  and  that  the  sun  is  in  one  focus  of  the 
ellipse  or  oval.  The  motions  of  the  planets  we  have  like- 
wise found  are  not  uniform,  but  that  their  velocities  vary 
according  to  their  distances  from  the  sun.  These  general 
details  will  qualify  us  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  all 
the  planets  individually,  their  dimensions,  distances  from  the 
sun,  velocities  of  motion,  influence  upon  one  another,  appa- 
rent size  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  many  other  points  of 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  the  works  of  God.  When  that 
inquiry  shall  have  been  completed,  we  shall  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  those  very  beautiful  and  important  results, 
which  depend  upon  the  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their 
axes, — a  species  of  motion  to  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
alluded. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject 
than  by  presenting  the  reader  with  the  eloquent  words  of 
a  pious  and  eminent  divine,  in  connexion  with  the  sublime 
subject  which  has  thus  far  occupied  us* 

•*  The  world  in  which  we  live,  is  a  round  ball  of  a  deter- 
mined magnitude,  and  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  firma- 
ment. But  when  we  explore  the  unlimited  tracts  of  that 
space  which  is  everywhere  around  us,  we  meet  with  other 
balls  of  equal  or  superior  magnitude,  and  from  which  our 
earth  would  either  be  invisible,  or  appear  as  small  as  any 
of  those  twinkling  stars  which  are  seen  on  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Why  then  suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at 
least  in  the  immensity  which  surrounds  it,  should  be  the 
exclusive  abode  of  life  and  intelligence?  .  What' reason  to 
think  that  those  mightier  globes  which  roll  in  other  parts 
of  creation,  and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  worlds  in 
magnitude,  are  not  also  worlds  in  use  and  in  dignity? 
Why  should  we  think  that  the  great  Architect  of  nature, 
supreme  in  wisdom,  as  He  is  in  power,  would  call  these 
stalely  mansions  into  existence  and  leave  them  unoccupied  ? 
When  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  broad  sea,  and  look  at  the 
country  on  the  other  side,  we  see  nothing  but  the  blue  land 
stretching  obscurely  over  the  distant  horizon.  We  are  too 
far  away  to  perceive  the  richness  of  its  scenery,  or  to  hear 
the  sound  of  its  population.  Why  not  extend  this  principle 
to  the  still  more  distant  parts  of  the  universe?  What 
though,  from  this  remote  point  of  obsen*ation,  we  can  see 
nothing  but  the  naked  roundness  of  yon  planetary  orbs  ? 
Are  we  therefore  to  say,  that  they  are  so  many  vast  and 
unpeopled  solitudes ;  that  desolation  reigns  in  every  part  of 
the  universe  but  ours ;  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  Divine 
attributes  is  expended  on  one  insignificant  corner  of  these 
mighty  works ;  and  that  to  this  earth  alone  belongs  the 
bloom  of  vegetation,  or  the  blessedness  of  life,  or  the 
dignity  of  rational  and  immortal  existence? 

••  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something  more  than  the 
mere  magnitude  of  the  planets  to  allege  in  favour  of  the 
idea  that  they  are  inhabited.  We  know  that  this  earth 
turns  round  upon  itself;  and  we  observe  that  all  those 
celestial  bodies  which  are  accessible  to  such  an  observa- 
tion,  have  the  same  movement  We  know  that  the  earth 
performs  a  yearly  revolution  round  the  sun ;  and  we  can 
detect,  in  all  the  planets  which  compose  our  system,  a  re- 
volution of  the  same  kind,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  same  succession  of  day  and  night. 
They  have  the  same  agreeable  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
1o  them  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  other;  and  the 
gaiety  of  Summer  is  followed  by  the  dreariness  of  Winter. 
To  each  of  them  the  heavens  present  as  varied  and  magni- 
ficent a  spectacle;  and  this  earth,  the  encompassing  of 
which  would  require  the  labour  of  years  from  one  of  its 
puny  inhabiiants,  is  but  one  of  the  lesser  lights  which 
sparkle  in  their  firmament.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  us, 
has  God  divided  the  lieht  from  the  darkness,  and  he  has 
palled  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  has  called  night. 


He  has  said,  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  offbeir 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  yean;  ud 
let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  m 
light  upon  their  earth;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  has il» 
made  to  them  great  lights.  To  all  of  them  he  has  girea 
the  sun  to  rule  the  day ;  and  to  many  of  them  has  h 
given  moons  to  rule  the  night.  To  them  he  has  made  tbt 
stars  also.  And  God  has  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  to  give  light  upon  their  earth,  and  to  rale  over  the 
day,  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  fromtb 
darkness ;  and  God  has  seen  that  it  was  good. 

'*  In  all  these  greater  arrangements  of  Divine  wisdom, 
we  can  see  that  God  has  done  the  same  things  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  planets  that  he  has  done  for  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit.  And  shall  we  say,  that  then- 
semblance  stops  here  because  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to 
observe  it?  Shall  we  say,  that  this  scene  of  magnificence 
has  been  called  into  being  merely  for  the  amusement  of  & 
few  astronomers  ?  Shall  we  measure  the  counsels  of  hearen 
by  the  narrow  impotence  of  the  human  faculties?  or  eon 
ceive,  that  silence  and  solitude  reign  throughout  the  mighty 
empire  of  nature;  that  the  greater  part  of  creation  is  an 
empty  parade ;  and  that  not  a  worshipper  of  the  Divinity  is 
to  be  found  through  the  wide  extent  of  yon  vast  and  im< 
measurable  regions  ? 

"  It  lends  a  delightful  confirmation  to  the  argument, 
when,  from  the  growing  perfection  of  our  instruments,  »e 
can  discover  a  new  point  of  resemblance  between  our  Earth 
and  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary  system.  It  is  nov 
ascertained,  not  merely  that  all  of  them  have  their  day  and 
night,  and  that  all  of  them  have  their  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  and  that  some  of  them  have  their  moons  to  rule 
their  night  and  alleviate  the  darkness  of  it;  we  can  see  of 
one  that  its  surface  rises  into  inequalities,  that  it  swells 
into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys;  of  another,  tbat 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  may  support  the 
resoiration  of  animals ;  of  a  third,  that  clouds  are  formed 
and  suspended  over  it,  which  may  minister  to  it  all  ;be 
bloom  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  and  of  a  fourth,  that 
a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern  regions,  as  iu 
Winter  advances,  and  that,  on  the  approach  of  Summer. 
this  whiteness  is  dissipated,  giving  room  to  suppose,  that 
the  element  of  water  alx>unds  in  it,  that  it  rises  by  evapo- 
ration into  its  atmosphere*  that  it  fwezes  upon  the  apphca- 
tion  of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow, 
that  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  fleecy  mantle,  which  melts 
away  from  the  heat  of  a  more  vertical  sun ;  and  that  oiber 
worlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  in  the  same  yearly 
round  of  beneficent  and  interesting  changes. 

'*  Who  shall  assign  a  limit  to  the  discoveries  of  future 
ages  ?  Who  can  prescribe  to  science  her  boundaries,  or 
restrain  the  active  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  man  vithin 
the  circle  of  his  present  acquirements?  We  may  gue« 
with  plausibility  what  we  cannot  anticipate  with  confidence. 
The  day  may  yet  be  coming,  when  our  instruments  of  ob- 
servation shall  be  inconceivably  more  powerful.  They  may 
ascertain  still  more  decisive  points  of  resemblance.  They 
may  resolve  the  same  question  by  the  evidence  of  sense, 
which  is  now  so  abundantly  convincing  by  the  evidence  ol 
analogy.  They  may  lay  open  to  us  the  unquestionable 
vestiges  of  art,  and  industry,  and  intelligence.  We  may 
see  Summer  throwing  its  green  mantle  over  these  mighty 
tracts,  and  we  may  see  them  left  naked  and  colourless  after 
the  flush  of  vegetation  has  disappeared.  In  the  progretf 
of  years  or  of  centuries,  we  may  trace' the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion spreading  a  new  aspect  over  some  portion  of  a  planetary 
surface.  Perhaps  some  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  a 
piighty  empire,  may  expand  into  a  visible  spot  by  the 
powers  of  some  future  telescope.  Perhaps  the  glass  w 
some  observer,  in  a  distant  age,  may  enable  him  to  construct 
the  map  of  another  world,  and  to  lay  down  the  surface  of  it 
in  all  its  minute  and  topical  varieties.  But  there  is  no  end 
of  conjecture;  and  to  tne  men  of  other  times  we  leave  the 
full  assurance  of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest  pro- 
bability, that  yon  planetary  orbs  are  so  many  worlds,  that 
they  teem  with  life,  and  that  the  mighty  Being  who  presides 
in  high  authority  over  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  astomsh- 
naent,  has  there  planted  the  worshippers  of  His  glory*  "^ 
Chalmers,  Astronomical  Discourses, 
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A    REMARKABLE    BIRD    FROM    NEW    ZEALAND. 


Tub  Aftekts,  {Apltryx  jltalr^U.) 


The  figure  we  Iiave  giveo  above  of  thi>  tingular  bird, 
ku  been  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from 
the  Ust  part  of  Mr,  Gould's  splendid  work  on  the 
birds  of  Anstndia.  The  scientific  world  were  in- 
debud,  in  the  firft  instance,  for  their  knowledge  of 
ifae  Apteryx,  to  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  by  whom  it  was 
ipUii  and  described  in  the  Naluraliit'i  Miaceilany. 
fhii  specimen  was  presented  to  the  doctor  by  Captain 
BucUy,  of  the  ship  Providence,  who  bronght  it  from 
New  Zealand  in  the  year  1812.  At  the  death  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  this,  at  that  time  unique,  example  passed  into 
(he  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby.  In 
consequence  of  no  public  collection  containing  a 
(pecimen,  the  natoraltsta  of  the  Continent  were  slow 
in  believing  in  its  very  existence.  M.  Temminck 
eoniidcred  that,  like  the  dodo,  it  was  an  extinct 
'pwies;  while  others,  among  them  M,  I<esson,  be- 
'i«v«d  it  was  altogether  fabolona,  and  that  its  descrip- 
^on  was  fonnded  on  the  remains  of  the  dodo  preserved 
in  the  British  Mnseam. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  existence  of  the  Apteryji 
^  been  well  esUhliihed ;  its  native  place  is  New 
™«id,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  kiviikiwi. 
It  1)  hnnted  at  night  bytba  natives,  who  employ 


lights  to  deceive  the  birds,  and  di^s  to  destroy  them, 
the  feathers,  which  are  extremely  soft,  being  in  high 
egtitnatioa  in  the  manufacture  of  cloaks  of  cere- 
tnoDy;  "  a  mat  omamented  with  them  is  the  most 
costly  dress  a  chief  can  wear."  So  highly  prized  is 
a  garment  of  this  description,  that  a  European,  who 
bad  resided  in  New  Zealand  for  six  years,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  but  one  cloak  made  of  these 
feathers,  and  no  consideration  could  induce  the 
owner  to  part  with  it.  Several  specimens  of  the 
skins  of  this  singular  bird  have  been  lately  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  by  the  New 
Zealand  Association,  and  its  peculiar  characters  have 
been  better  ascertained,  although  as  yet  little  is 
known  of  its  habits.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the 
natives  decoy  the  Apteryx  from  its  lurking  place  by 
breaking  the  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  the  sudden  snap- 
ping sound  produced  causing  it  to  start  from  its  con- 
cealment. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Apteryx,  the  length 
of  its  bill,  the  strength  of  its  feet,  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  wings,  caused  it  to  be  a  diflicult 
task  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  systenu 
The  bill  of  the  Apteryx,  being  long  and  slender,  at 
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first  sight  betirs  a  great  resemblaace  to  that  of  the 
curlew,  but  on  cleser  examination  a  great  distinction 
is  observable  $  the  noatrils  in  the  bill  of  the  last  bird 
are  always  placed  at  the  base,  and  this  is  necessary 
on  account  of  the  mode  of  seeking  its  food,  consist- 
ing of  worms  and  other  small  animals  which  are 
found  imbedded  in  mud,  into  which  the  bird  plunges 
its  bill.  If  the  nostrils  were  at  the  tip,  they  would 
be  filled  with  earth,  and  the  creature  be  at  least  in- 
commoded. The  Apteryx,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains 
its  food  from  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  the  placing 
the  nostrils  at  the  extremity  is  a  useful  arrangement, 
by  which  the  organs  of  smell  are  brought  nearer  to 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  this  is  more  necessary  on 
account  of  its  being  a  nocturnal  bird,  the  darkness 
causing:  the  eves  to  be  of  little  service. 

The  bird  itself  is  about  the  size  of  a  three  months* 
old  turkey,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour  3  the  flesh  is 
black,  sinewy,  tough,  and  tasteless.  Mr.  Grould  gives 
his  opinion  on  the  subjec'l  in  the  following  words : — 

A  mature  consideration  of  th«  form  and  ttruetura  of  this 
remarkable  bird,  lead  me  to  assi^  it  with  lit  tin  besitation 
to  the  family  of  the  Sintihvontdm^  (birds  nllii^vl  to  IIm 
ostrich)  and  my  reasons  for  M  doinf>  wilU  1  Ihink*  ba 
obvious  to  every  one  who  will  aaamilM  and  oompai%  tho 
species  with  the  members  of  tlitti  fVMiB^  Tlia  aiMnllal 
characters  in  which  it  difiWrii  oaatial  in  IM  alonfalad  ibrai 
of  the  bill,  the  ahortnws  of  %hm  laiii»  and  in  tha  pMHnion 
of  a  sharp  spun  teraiinatin(  a  yoatatiorv  rudianaatary  loa. 
Regarding  the  oitiioh  aa  tM  iparfii  to  vMeh  it  is  loast 
nearly  related,  wo  iad  in  llio  OMQ  and  Ibm  ihea  a  much 
nearer  appRMich»  nolonly  in  ibo  omio  len^thonod  form  of  Uie 
bill  of  the  lalltr,  bul  also  in  tlM  situation  of  tlio  noathlt, 
which,  in  the  rtiea*  ara  |daood  noaivr  tbo  lip  than  in  any 
other  specios  of  the  f  roun,  tlio  Aplatyx  oxoepted;  in  foci, 
when  we  compare  the  bills  of  tho  tw  birds,  it  is  ovidoal 
they  are  both  formed  on  ono  plan.  Ibalof  tlia  Apteryx  boinf 
an  ebiigated  repretentati^^  «f  OM  i^ti^  with  tkm  nostriia 
placed  at  the  extreme  tip^ 

In  both  these  birds  men  ta  Uio.iaino  paouliar  atovalod 
homy  cei'o  or  fold.  Ttie  tarsi  am  asoah  akorler,  and  the 
nails  of  the  tees  much  mora  oufvtd  iImm  in  tike  rfaea«  bat 
the  scaly  covering  of  these  paitt»  in  bath  biida,  Is  pivctsely 
the  same;  and  it  may  be  furlWor  observed*  that  ibo  number 
of  toes  increase  as  we  pass  on  IVofa  the  ostvkl^  Ihoin  beinv 
only  two  in  that  bird,  three  in  tho  rlioa,  omu,  foci  and 
three,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fouKh,  in  tho  Apteryx.  The 
wing  of  the  Apteryx,  though  scarcely  mere  than  rudi- 
mentary, agrees  with  that  of  the  rhea  in  having  a  strongly- 
hooked  claw  at  its  extremity,  while  in  the  structure  of  its 
feathers  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  cassowary,  but 
tnlike  what  attains  in  that  bird,  the  feathers  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  accessory  plume,  in  which  latter  respect  it 
a^ain  agrees  with  the  rhea. 

The  members  of  this  group,  although  few  in  number, 
are  remarkable  for  their  structural  peculiarities,  each  being 
modified  for  its  own  peculiar  habits  and  economy,  and  in 
none  is  this  circumstance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
Apteryx,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  departs  the  farthest 
in  form  ftomthe  type  of  the  group  (tlio  ostrich,)  also  departs 
tiw  forthest  in  ks  mode  of  life  and  general  economy ;  being, 
in  faet,  adapted  to  tho  peculiarities  of  its  own  country,  and 
fitted  for  the  particular  kind  of  food  there  to  be  obtained. 

Although  the  Apteryx  approaches  nearer  to  the  rhea 
than  an^  other  known  bird,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
leveraL  mtervening  links  will  yet  be  discovered  between 
them ;  indeed,  a  native  of  New  Zealand  who  was  present 
at  one  of  tiM  late  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  stated 
that  there  is  another  Apteryx  in  New  Zealand,  with  a 
shorter  and  thicker  bill,  but  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
male  of  the  present  species.  Without  doubting  that  he 
has  spoken  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  I  suspect  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  distinct,  and  that  the  two  birds  m  my  plate 
are  representatives  of  both  sexes. 

The  favourite  localities  of  this  bird  are  low  marshy 
situations,  and  those  covered  with  extensive  and 
dense  beds  of  fern,  among  which  it  conceals  itself  j 
and  when  hard  pressed  by  dogs,  the  usual  method  of 
chasing  it,  it  takes  refuge  in  crevices  of  rocks,  hollow 
trces^  aojd  Xbe  deep  holes  whieh  k  excavatea  in  the 


ground  in  the  form  of  a  chamber ;  in  these  latter 
situations  it  is  said  to  conatnict  its  neat  of  dried  km 
and  grasses. 

While  undisturbed,  (says  Mr.  Short,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Yarrell,)  the  head  is  carried  far  back  in  the  shoulders,  with 
the  bill  pointed  to  the  ground ;  but  when  pursued,  layi 
the  native  of  New  Zealand,  it  runs  with  great  awiftneu, 
carrying  the  head  elevated  like  the  ostrich. 

When  attacked  it  defends  itself  very  vigorously, 
striking  rapid  and  dangerous  blows  with  its  powerful 
feet  and  sharp  spurs^  with  which  it  is  also  said  to 
beat  the  ground  in  order  to  disturb  the  worms  on 
which  it  feeds,  seizing  them  with  its  bill  the  instant 
they  make  their  appearance;  it  also,  probably^  feeds 
upon  snails  and  insects.  Very  recently  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  this  bird,  preserved  in  spirits,  has  been 
received  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  we 
may  shortly  expect  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  its 
anatomical  structure. 


SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 

Ths  abturdities  of  Chinese  paintings  have  been 
Ikmiliar  to  us  from  our  earliest  days,  and  we  have 
often  laughed  at  the  grotesque  effects  which  their 
ignotnnoe  of  the  art  of  perspective  produces,  at  their 
Immmm  apparently  hanging  in  mid-air,  and  trees  grow- 
ing ont  of  their  windows»  streams  running  upwards 
instead  of  downwards^  and  steeples  which  seem  to 
rival  Baron  Munehhanssen^a. 

The  art  of  painting  has  daewheie  been  brought  to 
perlection,  yet  (in  one  class  of  pictures  at  least)  ab- 
surdities, less  glaring  indeed,  but  not  less  real,  are  to 
be  Ibnnd,  in  artists  too  irbose  names  have  attained  a 
deservedly  high  place  in  tlic  ranks  of  fame. 

In  Scripture  paintings  ««  shall  see  representations 
as  untrve  to  recorded  fiacts  as  Chinese  pictures  can 
be  with  respect  to  natural  objects ;  and  as  objects  of 
sight  make  a  greater  impression  on  us  than  what  we 
read,  the  false  ideas  conveyed  in  this  way  have,  as 
might  hare  been  expected,  taken  pretty  deep  root 

The  libertieB  in  wliich  painters  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  their  representations  of  the  great  enemy  of 
man,  are  most  gross,  and  we  might  say  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  for  the  fatal  consequences  which  have 
attended  these  absurd  representations,  and  were  it 
not  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  making' the 
doctrine  of  Satanic  influence  a  matter  of  scoffing  and 
jest  instead  of  a  powerful  motive  to  watchfulness  and 
fear.  The  Christian  painters  have  pillaged  the  pio- 
fane  poets  for  a  personification  of  Satan,  and  we  see 
on  canvass,  not  the  fallen  archangel,  dreadful  in  his 
moral  influence  over  the  souls  of  men,  powerless  now 
over  their  bodies,  but  the  heathen  fiction  Pan.  This 
latter,  with  goats*  horns,  distorted  countenance,  clofen 
feet,  and  long  tail,  was  well  suited  fbr  tiie  charaeter 
he  was  intended  to  represent  fbr  producing  panic 
fears,  rustic  merriment,  and  frolic  mischief,  to  those 
in  whose  sports  and  interests  he  was  fabled  to  take 
an  especial  concern.  Nor,  perhaps,  could  imaginati(m 
produce  a  more  grotesque  representation,  and  better 
adapted  for  suggesting  and  keeping  aHve  the  associa- 
tions which  led  mankind  to  fable  the  divinity  of  PaO; 
and  make  him  preside  over  rural  affairs  and  sports. 
But  is  there  the  slightest  community  between  this 
mixture  of  frolic,  fun,  and  benevolent  care,  and  that 
fearful  being  whom  inspired  authority  represents  as 
a  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  5  whom  the  same  authority  exhorts  us  to  resist 
steadfastly,  and  from  whose  wfly  attacks  even  our 
Lord  himself,  in  his  human  character,  was  not  ex- 
empt ?  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  vbdch  premled  at  tiie  time  of  ^ 
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Scripture  narrative^  has  given  rise  to  another  class  of 
errors  in  our  Scripture  paintings  3  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  one  will  readily  occur.  Those  who  are  ac- 
qaainted  with  ancient  history,  know  that  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  eastern  nations,  and  among  the 
Romans,  to  recline  at  meals,  instead  of  sitting  as  we 
do.  In  the  pictures  of  the  Last  Supper,  however, 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  are  represented  as  sitting 
round  the  table ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the  Evangelist 
evidently  imply  a  reclining  posture;  *'  Now  there 
was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disciples 
whom  Jesus  loved:**  this  is  intelligible  only  under 
the  supposition  that  they  were  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  that  consequently  the  head  of  one  person 
approached  the  shoulder  of  the  person  that  was  above 
him. 

There  are  other  mistakes  in  Scripture  representa- 
tions which  appear  to  arise  from  an  inattention  to  the 
Scripture  narrative.  The  Evangelists,  and  before 
them  the  prophets,  all  describe  the  Immanuel  as 
having  nothing  to  distinguish  Him  in  outward  garb 
and  appearance  $  "  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,'* 
says  Isaiah:  the  people  looking  upon  Him,  asked, 
"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?**  and  the  very  com- 
plaint against  Him  was,  that  He  gave  no  sign  by 
which  they  might  know  Him.  Yet  in  defiance  of  all 
this,  almost  all  painters  have  represented  our  Lord 
with  that  distinguishing  mark  of  a  glory  round  His 
head,  which,  had  it  really  existed,  would  have  been  a 
sign  unto  the  people.  This  mistake  may  appear  un- 
important, since  not  even  a  child  probably  can  really 
imagine  that  this  is  a  true  representation.  Still  the 
fact  is  thus  far  k^pt  out  of  sight,  that  there  was 
nothing  external  by  which  Jesus  could  be  recognised ; 
that  they  were  to  judge  Him  by  His  works,  and  that 
when  He  did  appear  under  a  form  that  could  show 
His  divine  original,  (as  at  the  transfiguration,)  it  was 
only  to  a  chosen  few;  to  Peter,  and  James,  and  John, 
and  as  a  reward,  doubtless,  for  their  having  believed 
on  Him  without  a  sign. 

To  an  inattention  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  another 
very  common  mistake  in  Scripture  pictures  may  be 
traced.    It  has  often  been  observed  how  little  of  our 
Lord's  early  history  is  unfolded  to  us.    But  it  is  re- 
markable that  almost  the  only  tact  that  is  recorded 
respecting  it,  and  which  is  given,  doubtless,  with  a 
view  to  our  imitation  and  for  the  sake  of  the  example, 
is  so  altered  by  painters  as  to  be  useless  to  us  in  this 
respect.    We  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Writings  that 
Jesus  at  twelve  years  old  went  up  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  custom  of  the  feast,  and  that  He  was  found  *'  in 
^M  temple  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions,"  setting  an 
example  (that  is)  to  children,  of  the  humility  and 
desire  for  instruction  which  peculiarly  becomes  their 
sge.     Many  painters,    on  the  contrary,   represent 
Christ  as  sitting  and  teaching,  not  hearing,  in  an 
attitude  and  place  which  plainly  indicates  that  He 
was  giving,  not  receiving,  instruction,  and  the  whole 
force  of  His  example  in  this  respect,  as  a  practical 
lesson  to  young  people,  is  consequently  lost. 

In  the  representations  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  there 
is  another  very  common  error  committed  by  painters, 
which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  both 
tends  to  degrade  the  subject,  and  also  to  keep  out  of 
sight  what  throws  light  on  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. To  illustrate  these  words  of  Scripture :  "  And 
Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out 
of  the  water ;  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto 
Him,  and  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like 
a  dove  and  lighting  upon  Him;**  a  dove  is  represented 
as  hovering  over  Jesus.  Many  commentators  of  great 
merit  have  understood  these  words,  "  descending  like 


a  dove,**  to  mean,  that  the  appearance  which  indicated 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  a  hovering  motion 
like  a  dove*$  that  this  appearance  was,  in  fact,  a 
flame  of  fire  which  hovered  around  and  descended  on 
Chi'ist,  as  a  bird  hovers  and  lights  upon  any  object. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds,  (see  his  Three  Temples  of  the 
one  true  God,)  that  fire,  a  light  from  heaven,  appears 
to  have  been  the  established  sign  of  God's  presence; 
it  was  in  fire  that  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  Midiau; 
it  was  the  Sheckinah  which  signified  Jehovah's  abode 
in  the  tabernacle ;  by  a  pillar  of  fire  God  conducted 
His  people  through  the  wilderness,  and  at  the  delivery 
of  the  law  the  Most  High  appeared  amidst  lightning 
on  Mount  Sinai.  In  later  times,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  miraculously  filled 
with  a  glory  and  a  mysterious  light;  and  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the 
apostles,  that  "  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.'* 
To  represent,  then,  a  bird  as  descending  upon  our 
Lord,  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  every  other  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
is  recorded,  and  seems  an  unworthy  symbol  of  Him 
who,  under  the  more  awful  imagery  of  "  a  consuming 
fire,"  is  so  often  mentioned  by  the  inspired  writers. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  misrepresenta- 
tions in  Scripture  paintings  which  might  be  noticed, 
and  which,  when  once  the  attention  is  called  to  the 
subject,  will  be  easily  detected. 

*  The  words  ia  the  original  imply  that  it  wai  a  boveriog  molioa, 
like  a  dove. 


APRIL    DAY. 


All  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropt 

Their  garnered  fiilneaa  down  1 
All  day  Uiat  aofly  gray  mist  hath  wrapt 

Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 

There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature ; 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  say. 

Of  life,  or  living  creature ; — 

Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing ; — 
I  could  have  half  b«lieved  I  heard 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 

I  stood  to  hear, — I  love  it  well,— 

The  rain*s  continuous  sound ; 
Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  groimd. 

For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 

Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 

With  shoots  of  tender  green. 

Sure  since  I  looked  at  early  mom, 

Those  honeysuckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth ;  that  thorn 

Hath  put  forth  larger  studs. 

That  lilac's  cleaving  cones  have  bunt, 
The  milk-white  flowers  revealing : 

Even  now,  upon  my  senses  first 
Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 

The  very  earth,  the  streamy  air, 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife ! 
And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 

Are  flushing  into  life. 

Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores 

Those  earth-rejoicing  drops ! 
A  momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 

And  here  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight; 
Lo  !  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  ANTiaUITV.    No.  XI. 


Thb  Plagoks  of  Eoypt,  2. 
In  the  Scriptnre  account  of  the  first  plague,  it  U  men- 
tioned that  "  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died ;"  this 
was  a  fearful  aggravation  of  the  plague,  for  fish  was 
a  favourite  article  of  food  in  Egypt,  and  few  employ- 
ments are  more  frequently  depicted  on  the  monu- 
menta  than  those  connected  with  catching  and  curing 
the  fish  of  the  river. 

We  are  informed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
rdigious  scruple  against  naing  any  of  the  produce  of 
the  sea ;  hence  the  fisheries  of  the  Nile  were  pecn- 
liarly  valuable.  The  Egyptians  indeed  were  the  first 
people  who  practised  the  art  of  curing  and  preserv- 
ing fish  :  they  hoth  dried  them  in  the  sun  and  salted 
them.  For  the  latter  purpose  foesil  salt  was  largely 
imported  from  the  African  deserts.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  the  destruction  of  the  fish  was  a  punish- 
ment operating  directly  on  Pharaoh  himself,  for  the 
principal  fisheries  belonged  to  the  crown ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Diodoms  Siculua  that  a  porljon  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  them  was  assigned  to  the  queens 
as  pin-money.  There  were  several  varieties  of  fish, 
so  as  to  gratify  every  palate ;  and  hence,  when  the 
InveUtes  began  to  murmur  against  Moses  in  the 
wildemesB,  one  of  their  chief  complaints  was,  "  We 
rem«mber  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely." 


Some  writers  have  rashly  asserted  that  fresh-water 
fish  do  not  abotmd  in  Egypt,  but  their  eiror  has  arisea 
from  their  having  visited  tiie  country  when  the  wsten 
of  the  Nile  were  at  the  lowest.  As,  however,  advu- 
tage  has  been  taken  of  their  authority  to  impugn  the 
Scripture  narrative,  we  shall  extract  from  M.  Micband 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  fisheries  on  Uk 
lake  Menzaleh. 

The  wsten  of  Menssleh  are  veiy  prodnotivs:  the  Arabi 
assert  that  it  contsini  as  many  kinds  of  fish  •■  thete  ire 
days  in  the  year.  Whatersr  may  be  tlie  number  of  speclci, 
Ihey  multiply  with  amasing  rapidity.  Tbsfltheriesof  Hep- 
laleh  have  been  always  farmed  out  by  the  govemmeot  d 
Egypt:  thsy  formed  an  import&nt  item  in  the  levenun  ol 
the  Circassian  sultans  and  the  Hamslukes,  and  at  preHnl 


Ihey  yield  eight  hundred  purses  annualty  (o  HohamiiMd 
Alt,  which  is  rather  more  than  SOOOt.  The  lake  eontsim 
lereial  closten  of  islets,  but  those  called  the  Matharian  ue 
alone  iDhabited.  Their  population,  however,  is  so  nume 
lous  that  there  is  scarce  room  on  the  ground  to  pIsDi  * 
shrub,  and  huti  are  mixed  confusedly  nith  tombs.  The  en 
tire  population  is  engaged  in  catching  or  curing  fish :  ibe 
best  fishing  grounds  are  portioned  into  divisions  by  reedi 
and  rushes,  Arming  as  it  were  the  farms  of  the  flsbermeo, 
and  these  private  properties  are  far  mors  respected  than  tb« 
fields  of  the  uahM.ppj  fellahs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ma. 
tharian  islets  have  all  the  jealousies  of  inialar  people :  voe 
betide  the  strange  fiEhennsn  who  would  venture  bis  boat 
into  their  petty  atchipelago   or  who  would  be  caught  let- 
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ting  down  hia  neU  near  their  island*.  We  went  into  the 
Tillage  of  Kafi-al-No3tarah,  lituated  al  the  western  extra- 
mil;  of  the  lake  :  near  the  i  illage  is  a  kind  of  harbour  for 
the  Biihing  boats :  some  of  these  have  sails,  othsrs  are  im- 
pelled bv  oan  or  a  long  pole.  The  village  is  built  of  mud 
and  reeds ;  the  iahabitanta  are  huddled  together  in  wretched 
buta  ;  the  children  are  naked.  The  men  wear  coarse  caps, 
fitting  light  to  the  bead,  and  either  loove  drawers  or  a  cinc- 
ture like  the  Scottish  kilt.  Their  physiognomy  has  some- 
thing of  a  sorrowful  and  savage  cast.  There  are  about  se- 
venteen villages  round  the  lake  Menialeh,  the  sole  employ- 
ment of  whose  inhabitants  is  fishing  :  it  is  also  their  only 
rtsource.  With  the  salt  Bsh  which  they  send  to  Cairo,  Syria, 
and  ihe  interior  of  Africa,  they  purchase  dates,  rice,  coarse 
clotb,  wood  to  build  their  boats,  hemp  for  their  lines  and  nets, 
and  Ora-arma  for  bwling  or  defence.  Not  less  barbarous 
than  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  they  hare  only  a  vague  notion  of 
the  Koran ;  they  scarcely  can  count  the  days  gf  the  year, 
and  tha  only  means  they  have  of  determining  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  by  the  projection  of  theii  shadows. 

From  the  prophet  leaiah  we  learn  that  the  Egyptian 
fisheries  were  in  his  day  reckoned  among  the  most 
valoable  posiessiona  of  the  nation,  and  that  they 
knew  the  art  of  catching  fish,  not  only  with  the  line 
hut  the  net.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments, on  which  we  find  both  modes  of  fiahing  deli- 
neated. Isaiah's  severe  dennnciatioa  of  divine  wrath 
includes  little  more  than  a  portion  of  the  first  plague, 
actually  inflicted  by  Moses. — "And  they  shall  turn  the 
riven  far  away,  and  the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be 
emptied  and  tlried  np  :  the  reeds  and  flags  shall 
wither.  The  paper  reeda  by  the  brooks,  by  the  month 
of  the  brooka,  and  everything  sown  by  the  brooks, 
Ehall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more.  The 
fishers  also  shall  monm,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle 
into  the  brooks  shall  lament,    and  they  that  spread 

Dcta  upon  the  waters  shall  languish And  they 

<hjdl  be  broken  in  the  pnrposes  thereof,  all  that  make 
ilnices  and  ponds  for  fish."    (Isaiah  xix.  6 — 10.) 

The  circamstances  we  have  mentioned  are  fully 
mfficient  to  show  how  severe  was  this  first  plague,  and 
they  also  prove  that  the  Scripture  narrative  is  sup- 
ported by  all  that  we  know  of  the  natural  condition 
"f  Egypt,  and  all  that  wc  can  learn  from  its  historic 

It  is  said  further  by  the  sacred  historians,  "  the  ma- 
Eiciaas  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchantments  :"  to 
^a  two  objections  have  been  made  j  first,  that  there 
**^  ao  means  by  which  jugglers  could  imitate  such  a 
■^iracle,  and  secondly,  that  all  the  waters  were  already 
^fcianged.  Now  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  in  the  se- 
;J*Md  objection  we  can  find  an  answer  to  the  first, 
^he  magicians  could  easily  procure  fresh  water  by  dig- 
B^ng,  and  an  illusion  similar  to  the  change  effected  by 
'^e  miracle  is  possible  with  small  quantities  of  water. 


Among  the  tricks  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Jehan- 
gueir  in  his  account  of  the  performances  of  the  Indian 
jugglers,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  aru 
several  performed  with  vessels  of  water :  one  of  thctn 
deserves  to  be  quoted. 

They  Slled  a  large  vessel  with  water  perfectly  transparent, 
and  placed  it  on  the  floor  before  me.  One  of  them  had  in 
his  hand  a  red  rose,  which  he  said,  by  giving  it  a  dip  into 
the  water,  he  could  bring  it  out  of  any  colour  I  chose  to  men- 
lion.  Accordingly  he  gave  the  rose  a  plunge,  and  out  it 
came  of  a  bright  yellow ;  and  thus  at  every  dip  be  brouaht 
it  out  of  a  different  kind  and  colour.  They  then  plunged  a 
skein  of  white  thread  into  the  vessel,  and  brought  it  out  first 
of  a  red  then  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  so  of  a  different  colour 
a  hundred  times  repeated,  if  they  were  required  so  to  do. 

The  distinction  between  the  miracle  and  its  spu- 
rious imitation  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  :  Moses  smote  the  river;  the  magicians 
practised  their  art  only  on  some  limited  quantity  ot 
water,  and  in  snch  a  case  deception  was  not  only  prac* 
ticable  but  easy. 

The  second  plague  of  frogs  is  remarkable,  because 
the  beloved  river  the  Nile  is  ^ain  made  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  and  because  it  was  imitated  by 
the  magicians.  The  third  plague  of  lice,  (or,  as  the 
word  kinnim  may  perhaps  be  translated,  musquitoes,) 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  jugglers,  for  they  at  once 
acknowledged  the  supernatural  character  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  exclaiming,  "  This 
is  the  finger  of  God  1"  Such  an  exclamation  fully 
proves  that  their  former  attempts  to  rival  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  juggling  delusions.  The  Jewish  and  Ara* 
bian  traditions  concur  in  asserting  that  some  of  the 
magicians  were  on  this  occasion  converted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  were  in  consequence  perse- 
cuted by  the  Egyptian  tyrant. 

After  the  fourth  plague  of  flies  an  important  inci- 
dent is  recorded,  which  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  preceding  part  (tf  the  narrative.  "  And  Pharaoh 
called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said.  Go  ye,  sacrifice 
to  your  God  in  the  land.  And  Moses  said.  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination 
of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God  :  lo,  shall  we 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us  ?  " 

The  proposal  of  Pharaoh  is  one  which  could  never 
have  been  made  by  a  native  Egyptian,  for  it  is  clear 
from  what  follows  that  the  Hebrews  were  notoriously 
about  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  animals  deemed  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  cow,  reverenced  as  the  em> 
blem  of  Isis,  and  the  ram,  which  typified  Ammon, 
were  held  objects  of  religious  worship  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  we  find  their  votaries  on  the  mona- 
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ments  actually  engaged  in  ibis  degrading  adoration. 
A  foreign  conqueror  like  Pharaoh  might  despise,  or 
at  least  be  reckless  of,  the  national  superstition  \  but 
a  native  prince  would  have  never  sanctioned  so  gross 
a  violation  of  his  country's  most  inveterate  usages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian  in  this  im- 
portant passage  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if  we 
enter  upon  a  brief  examination  of  the  Zoolatry,  or 
animal  worship,  of  Egypt.  Some  were  divinely 
honoured  because  they  were  feared,  others  on  account 
of  their  utility.  Those  most  reverenced  were  the 
single  bull  Apis,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hawk.  Lands  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
those  sacred  animals  whilst  they  were  living ;  men 
and  women  were  employed  in  feeding  and  maintain- 
ing  them,  and  children  succeeded  their  parents  in  the 
office,  which  was  so  far  from  being  declined,  or 
thought  despicable  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  the  most  honourable  of  all  employments, 
and  wore  certain  cognizances  as  signs  of  their  office, 
which  were  always  saluted  with  great  respect  by  their 
countrymen.-  If  a  person  killed  any  of  these  sacred 
animals  designedly,  he  was  punished  with  death  3  if 
involutarily,  his  punishment  was  referred  to  the 
priests  \  but  if  a  man  killed  either  a  cat,  a  hawk,  or 
an  ibis,  whether  by  design  or  not,  he  was  to  die  with- 
out mercy,  and  the  enraged  multitude  seldom  waited 
even  for  the  formalities  of  trial.  While  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  in  Egypt,  he 
witnessed  an  example  of  this  sanguinary  bigotry.  A 
Roman,  in  the  train  of  an  embassy  sent  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  king,  happened  accidentally  to  kill  a 
cat  3  a  mob  instantly  gathered  round  the  house,  and 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  royal  officers,  nor 
fear  of  the  Roman  power,  could  mitigate  their  fero- 
city, or  save  the  unfortunate  man*s  life.  On  this 
account,  if  any  one  by  chance  found  one  of  these 
sacred  animals  dead,  he  stood  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  with  great  lamentations  protested 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  death.  And  what  may 
seem  still  more  incredible,  it  is  reported  that,  in  time 
of  famine,  which  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the  cruel 
necessity  of  devouring  one  another,  there  was  no 
person  accused  of  having  tasted  of  any  of  ^bese 
sacred  animals.  When  any  one  of  these  animals 
died,  they  lamented  them  as  if  they  had  been  their 
dearest  children,  and  frequently  expended  vast  sums 
on  their  funeral.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  buU 
Apis,  dying  of  old  age  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ex- 
pended more  than  fifty  talents  of  silver,  or  13,000/. 
on  his  costly  interment. 

.  On  the  history  of  the  remaining  p.agues  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell,  for  they  are  evidently  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of  illustration 
from  monuments.  The  murrain  of  the  beasts,  and 
the  plague  of  boils  and  blains,  were  followed  by  two 
particularly  alarming  to  the  Egyptians  3  the  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly formidable  in  a  land  where  these  atmospheric 
phenomena  are  scarcely  known  3  the  plague  of  locusts 
is  to  this  day  dreaded  as  one  of  the  most  grievous 
visitations  to  which  eastern  nations  are  exposed,  and 
the  plague  of  **  darkness  which  could  be  felt,"  was 
well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  a  nation,  which 
made  the  sun-god  the  chief  object  of  its  idolatry,  and 
in  whose  country  a  fog,  or  even  a  dense  mist,  is  never 
produced  by  nature.  The  smiting  of  the  first-born, 
was  the  fearful  consummation  of  these  Divine  judg- 
ments 3  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  hasted  to  send  the 
Israelites  away,  and  they  quitted  the  land  of  Egypt. 
We  have  seen  that,  from  the  first  visit  of  Abraham 


down  to  the  departure  of  Moses,  every  paiticolar 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  is  minutely  con- 
firmed by  monuments  now  brought  to  light  after  a 
concealment  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  supported 
by  contemporary  records  3  for  monuments  are' records 
removed  beyond  the  chances  of  error  in  transciip- 
tion>  or  the  possibility  of  modern  corruption. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE- 

The  first  end  to  which  all  wisdom  or  knowledge 
ought  to  be  employed,  is  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  or 
goodness  of  the  Father  of  Nature.  Every  acieace 
that  is  cultivated  by  men  leads  naturally  to  religion! 
thought,  from  the  study  of  the  plant  that  grovs 
beneath  our  feet,  to  that  of  the  host  of  heaven  above 
us,  who  perform  their  stated  revolutions  in  majestic 
silence,  amid  the  expanse  of  infinity.  When  in  the 
youth  of  Moses,  "  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in 
Horeb,**  a  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  draw  nigh 
hither,  and  put  ofif  thy  shoes  from  oflP  thy  feet;  for 
the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  It 
is  with  such  a  reverential  awe  that  every  great  or 
elevated  mind  will  approach  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and  with  such  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude, 
that  he  will  receive  the  illumination  that  gradnallj 
opens  upon  his  soul. 

It  is  not  the  lifeless  mass  of  matter  he  will  then 
feel  that  he  is  examining, — it  is  the  mighty  machine 
of  eternal  wisdom  3  the  workmanship  of  Him,  "  in 
whom  every  thing  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its 
being."  Under  an  aspect  of  this  kind,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pursue  knowledge  without  mingling  with  it 
the  most  elevated  sentiments  of  devotion  3— it  is  im- 
possible to  perceive  the  laws  of  nature  without  per- 
ceiving, at  the  same  time,  the  presence  and  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Lawgiver : — and  thus  it  is  that,  in  every 
age,  the  evidences  of  religion  have  advanced  with  the 
progress  of  true  philosophy  3  and  that  science,  in 
erecting  a  monument  to  herself,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  erected  an  altar  to  the  Deity. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  exhausted.  There 
are  many  great  discoveries  yet  awaiting  the  labours 
of  science,  and  with  them  there  are  also  awaiting  to 
humanity,  many  additional  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  "  of  Him  that  made  us."  To  the  hope 
of  these  great  discoveries  few  indeed  can  pretend  3 
yet  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  he  who  can  trace 
any  one  new  fact,  or  can  exemplify  any  one  new  in- 
stance of  divine  wisdom  or  benevolence  in  the  system 
of  nature,  has  not  lived  in  vain  3  that  he  has  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and,  what  is  far 
more,  that  he  has  added  to  the  evidence  of  those 
greater  truths  upon  which  the  happiness  of  time  and 
eternity  depends. 

The  second  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought 
to  be  employed,  is  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Every 
science  is  the  foundation  of  some  art  beneficial  to 
men  3  and  while  the  study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the 
beneficence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  calls  upon  us 
also  to  follow  the  great  end  of  the  Father  of  Nature 
in  their  employment  and  application.  I  need  not  say 
what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  benevolence  of 
knowledge  3 — I  need  not  tell  you  that,  in  every 
department  of  learning,  there  is  good  to  be  done  to 
mankind  3 — I  need  not  remind  you,  that  the  age  in 
which  we  live  has  given  us  the  noblest  examples  of 
this  kind,  and  that  science  now  finds  its  highest  glory 
in  improving  the  condition,  or  in  allaying  the  miseries 
of  humanity.  But  there  is  one  thing,  of  which  it  is 
ever  proper  to  remind  you,  because  the  modesty  of 
knowledge  often  leads  us  to  forget  it, — «nd  that  i«i 
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that  the  power  of  scientific  benevolence  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  all  others,  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  benevolence  of  the  great  or  the  opulent,  how- 
ever eminent  it  may  be,  perishes  with  themselves; 
but  the  benevolence  of  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  as 
extensive  as  the  race  of  man,  and  as  permiyaent  as 
tlie  existence  of  society.  He,  in  whatever  situation 
be  may  be,  who,  in  the  study  of  science,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or  of  remedy* 
ing  disease  $  who  has  described  a  wiser  method  of 
preventing  poverty,  or  of  shielding  misfortune ;  who 
has  suggested  additional  means  of  increasing  or  im- 
pn)ving  the  beneficent  productions  of  nature,  has  left 
a  memorial  of  himself  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
which  will  communicate  happiness  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
and  which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  scripture, 
lenders  htm  a  "  fellow-worker"  with  God  himself,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  creation. 

The  third  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  the  im- 
provement and  exaltation  of  our  own  minds.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  Apostle,  ''  What  manner  of  men 
ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
have  come  ?"  It  is  the  voice  of  nature  also,  **  What 
manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  are  opened  ?"  Of  all  the  spectacles,  in- 
deed, which  life  can  offer  us,  there  is  none  more  pain- 
ful or  unnatural,  than  that  of  the  union  of  vice  with 
knowledge.  It  counteracts  the  great  designs  of  God 
in  the  distribution  of  wisdom,  and  it  assimilates  men 
not  to  the  usual  characters  of  human  frailty,  but  to 
those  dark  and  malignant  spirits  who  fell  from  heaven, 
and  who  excel  in  knowledge  only  that  they  may 
employ  it  in  malevolence. 

To  the  wise  and  virtuous  man,  on  the  contrary, 
— to  him  whose  moral  attainments  have  kept  pace 
with  his  intellectual,  and  who  has  employed  the  great 
talent  with  which  he  is  intrusted  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  the  good  of  humanity, — are  presented  the 
snblimest  prospects  that  mortality  can  know.  "  In 
my  Father's  house,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  are  many 
mansions;*'  mansions,  we  may  dare  to  interpret, 
fitted  to  ike  different  powers  that  life  has  acquired, 
and  to  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 

Of  that  great  scene,  indeed,  which  awaits  all, 
whether  ignorant  or  wise,  it  becomes  us  to  think 
with  reverential  awe.  Yet  we  know,  "  that  it  will 
then  be  well  with.the  good,  though  it  will  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked ;"  and  we  are  led  by  an  instinctive 
anticipation,  to  suppose  that  they  who  here  have 
excelled  in  wisdom  and  benevolence,  will  be  rewarded 
with  higher  objects,  upon  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  admitted  into  nearer  prospects  of  the 
government  of  eternal  wisdom.  "  In  his  light  they 
shall  see  light."  *  They  shall  see  him,  not  as  through 
a  glass  darkly ;  but  as  he  is.  They  shall  know, 
even  as  they  themselves  are.  known." — ^Alison. 


CRICKETS. 

{Gryllus  campestris,)  or  Field -Crickkt. 

There  is  a  steep  abrupt  pasture-iield,  interspersed 
^th  furze,  close  to  the  back  of  this  village  (Selborne), 
^ell  known  by  the  name  of  the  Short  Lithe,  consist- 
bg  of  a. rocky  dry  soil,  and  inclining  to  the  afternoon 
ftm.  This  spot  abounds  with  the  Gryllus  campestris, 
Or  Field-Cricket,  which,  though  frequent  in  these 
parts,  is  by  no  means  a  common  insect  in  many  other 
^^onties. 

Am  their  cheerful  summer  cry  cannot  but  draw  the 
^tteation  of  a  naturalist,  I  have  often  gone  down  to 
examine  the  economy  of  these  Grylli,  and  study  their 


mode  of  life ;  but  they  are  so  shy  and  cautious,  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  for  hear- 
ing a  person's  footsteps  as  he  advances,  they  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  their  song,  and  retire  backward 
nimbly  into  their  burrows,  where  thev  lurk  till  all 
suspicion  of  danger  is  over. 

At  first  we  attempted  to  dig  them  out  with  a  spade, 
but  without  any  great  success ;  for  either  we  could 
not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  often  ter- 
minated under  a  great  stone,  or  else  in  breaking  up 
the  ground  we  inadvertently  squeezed  the  poor  insect 
to  death.  Out  of  one  so  bruised  we  took  a  multitude 
of  eggs,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough  skin.  By  this 
accident  we  learnt  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the 
female ;  the  former  of  which  is  shining  black,  with  a 
golden  stripe  across  its  shoulders  ^  the  latter  is  more 
dusky,  more  capacious  about  the  abdomen,  and  car- 
ries a  long  sword-shaped  weapon  at  her  tail,  which 
probably  is  the  instrument  with  which  she  deposits 
her  eggs  in  crannies  and  safe  receptacles. 

When  violent  methods  will  not  avail,  more  gentle 
means  will  often  succeed,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
present  case ;  for,  though  a  spade  be  too  boisterous 
and  rough  an  implement,  a  pliant  stalk  of  grass, 
gently  insinuated  into  the  caverns,  will  probe  their 
windings  to  the  bottom,  and  quickly  bring  out  the 
inhabitant,  and  thus  the  humane  inquirer  may  gratify 
his  curiosity  without  injuring  the  object  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  these  insects  are 
furnished  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny  thighs 
for  leaping,  like  grasshoppers,  yet  when  driven  from 
their  holes  they  show  no  activity,  but  crawl  along  in 
a  shiftless  manner,  so  as  easily  to  be  taken }  and, 
again,  though  provided  with  a  curious  apparatus  of 
wings,  yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  occasion.  The  males  only  make  that 
shrilling  noise,  which  is  raised  by  a  brisk  friction  of 
one  wing  against  the  other.  They  are  solitary  beings, 
living  singly,  male  or  female,  each  as  it  may  happen. 
When  the  males  meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  I 
found  by  some  which  I  put  into  the  crevices  of  a  dry 
stone  wall,  where  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
made  them  settle.  For  though  they  seemed  distressed 
by  being  taken  out  of  their  knowledge,  yet  the  first 
that  got  possession  'of  the  chinks,  would  seize  on 
any  that  obtruded  upon  them  with  a  vast  row  of 
serrated  fangs.  With  their  strong  jaws,  toothed  like 
the  shears  of  a  lobster's  claws,  they  perforate  and 
round  their  curious  regular  cells,  having  no  fore- 
claws  to  dig,'  like  the  Mole- Cricket.  When  taken  in 
hand,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  they  never  offered 
to  defend  themselves,  though  armed  with  such  for- 
midable weapons.  Of  such  herbs  as  grow  before 
the  mouths  of  their  burrows  they  eat  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  on  a  little  platform,  which  they  make  just 
by,  they  drop  their  dung,  and  never  in  the  day-time 
seem  to  stir  more  than  two  or  three  inches  from 
home.  Sitting  in  the  entrance  of  their  caverns,  they 
chirp  all  night  as  well  as  day,  from  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  in  the  hot 
weather,  when  they  are  most  vigorous,  they  make  the 
hills  echo,  and  in  the  still  hours  of  darkness  may 
be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  their  notes  are  more  faint  and 
inwards,  but  become  louder  as  the  Summer  advances, 
and  so  die  away  again  by  degrees. 

Sounds  do  not  always  give  us  pleasure  according 
to  their  sweetness  and  melody,  nor  do  harsh  sounds 
always  displease.  We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated 
or  disgusted  with  the  associations  which  they  pro- 
mote, than  with  the  notes  themselves.  Thus  the 
shrilling  of  the  Field-Cricket,  though  sharp  and  stri- 
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dulonSji  yet  marvellously  delights  some  hearers,  filling 
their  minds  with  a  train  of  Summer  ideas  of  every- 
thing that  is  ruralj  verdurous,  and  joyous. 

Ahout  the  1 0th  of  March  the  Crickets  appear  at 
the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
bore,  and  shape  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I  have 
seen  at  that  season  were  in  their  pupa  state,  and  had 
only  the  rudiments  of  wings  lying  under  a  skin  or 
coat,  which  must  be  cast  before  the  insect  can  arrive 
at  its  perfect  state,  from  whence  I  should  suppose 
that  the  old  ones  of  last  year  do  not  always  survive 
the  Winter.  They  cast  these  skins  in  April,  which 
are  then  seen  lying  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes.  In 
August  their  holes  begin  to  be  obliterated,  and  the 
insects  are  seen  no  more  till  Spring.  ^ 

{Gryllus  domesticus,)  or  House- Cricket. 

While  many  other  insects  must  be  sought  after  in 
the  fields,  and  woods,  and  waters,  the  Gryllus  domes- 
ticus,  or  House-Cricket,  resides  altogether  within  our 
dwellings,  intruding  itself  upon  our  notice  whether 
we  will  or  no.  This  species  delights  in  new-built 
houses,  being,  like  ^the  spider,  pleased  with  the 
moisture  of  the  walls;  and,  besides,  the  softness  of  the 
mortar  enables  them  to  burrow  and  mine  between 
the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  stones,  and  to  open  com- 
munications from  one  room  to  another.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  kitchens  and  bakers'  ovens,  on 
account  of  their  constant  warmth. 

Tender  insects  that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only 
the  short  period  of  one  Summer,  or  else  doze  away 
the  cold  uncomfortable  months  in  profound  slumbers ; 
but  these,  residing  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are 
always  alert  and  merry  :  a  good  Christmas  fire  is  to 
them  like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they 
are  frequently  heard  by  day,  yet  is  their  natural  time 
of  motion  only  in  the  night.  As  soon  as  it  grows 
dusk,  the  chirping  increases,  and  they  come  running 
forth,  and  are  from  the  size  of  a  flea  to  that  of  their 
full  stature.  As  one  might  suppose,  from  the  burn- 
ing atmosphere  which  they  inhabit,  they  are  a  thirsty 
race,  and  show  a  great  propensity  for  liquids,  being 
found  frequently  drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk, 
broth,  or  the  like.  Whatever  is  moist  they  affect  -, 
and  therefore  often  gnaw  holes  in  wet  wollen  stock- 
ings and  aprons  that  are  hung  to'  the  fire  :  they  are 
the  housewife's  barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it 
will  rain  3  and  are  prognostics  sometimes,  she  thinks, 
of  ill  or  good  luck.  These  Crickets  are  not  only 
very  thirsty,  but  very  voracious;  for  they  will  eat 
the  scummings  of  pots,  and  yeast,  salt,  and  crumbs 
of  bread  3  and  any  kitchen  offals  or  sweepings.  In 
the  Summer  we  have  observed  them  to  fly,  when  it 
became  dusk,  out  of  the  windows,  and  over  the 
neighbouring  roofs.  This  feat  of  activity  accounts 
for  the  sudden  manner  in  which  they  often  leave  their 
haunts,  as  it  does  for  the  method  by  which  they 
come  to  houses  were  they  were  not  known  before. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  sorts  of  insects  seem 
never  to  use  their  wing^  but  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  shift  their  quarters  and  settle  new  colonies.  When 
in  the  air  they  move  volatu-undoso,  in  waves  or  curves, 
like  woodpeckers,  opening  and  shutting  their  wings  at 
every  stroke,  and  so  are  always  rising  or  sinking. 

When  they  increase  to  a  great  degiee,  they  become 
noisome  pests,  flying  into  the  candles,  and  dashing 
into  people's  faces:  but  they  may  be  blasted  and 
destroyed  by  gunpowder  discharged  into  their  crevices 
and  crannies.  Their  shrilling  noise  is  occasioned  by 
a  brisk  attrition  of  their  wings.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
crickets  ;  and,  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with 
mice,  devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  destroyed,  like 
wasps,  by  phials  half  filled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid. 


set  in  their  haunts ;  for,  being  always  eager  to  drink; 
they  will  crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full. 

{Gryllus  gryllo  talpa,)  or,  Mole-Cricket. 

How  diversified  are  the  modes  of  life  not  only  of 
incongruous  but  even  of  congenerous  animals ;  and 
yet  their  specific  distinctions  are  not  more  variou 
than  their  propensities.  Thus,  while  the  Field'CrkhA 
delights  in  sunny  dry  banks,  and  the  Hoyse-Crieiet 
rejoices  amidst  the  glowing  heat  of  the  kitchen 
hearth  or  oven,  the  Gryllus  gryllo  talpa,  (the  Mole- 
Cricket,)  haunts  n^pist  meadows,  and  frequents  the 
sides  of  ponds  and  banks  of  streams,  performing  all 
its  functions  in  a  swampy  wet  soil.  With  a  pair  of 
fore- feet  curiously  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  barrows 
and  works  under  ground  like  the  mole,  raising  a 
ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  seldom  throwing  up  hillociKs. 

As  Mole-Crickets  often  infest  gardens  by  the  sjdes 
of  canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guests  to  the  gardener, 
raising  up  ridges  in  their  subterraneous  progress,  and 
rendering  the  walks  unsightly.  If  they  take  to  the 
kitchen  quarters,  they  occasion  great  damage  among 
the  plants  and  roots,  by  destroying  whole  beds  of 
cabbages,  young  legumes,  and  flowers.  When  dag 
out  they  seem  very  slow  and  helpless,  and  make  no 
use  of  their  wings  by  day ;  but  at  night  they  come 
abroad  and  make  long  excursions,  as  I  have  been 
convinced  by  finding  stragglers,  in  a  morning,  in 
improbable  places.  In  fine  weather,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  just  at  the  close  of  day,  they  begin 
to  solace  themselves  with  a  low,  dull,  jarring  note, 
continued  for  a  long  time  without  interruption,  and 
not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl,  or  goat- 
sucker, but  more  inward. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  they  lay  their  eggs, 
as  I  was  once  an  eye-witness ;  for  a  gardener,  at  a 
house  where  I  was  on  a  visit,  happening  to  be  mow- 
ing, on  the  sixth  of  that  month,  by  the  side  of  a 
canal,  his  scythe  struck  too  deep,  pared  off  a  large 
piece  of  turf,  and  laid  open  to  view  a  curious  scene 
of  domestic  economy. 

There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  passages 
leading  to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatly  smoothed  and 
rounded,  and  about  the  size  of  a  modem  snnff-box. 
Within  this  secret  nursery  were  deposited  near  an 
hundred  eggs  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  enveloped 
in  a  tough  skin,  but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain 
any  rudiments  of  young,  being  full  of  a  viscous  wb- 
stancc.  The  eggs  lay  but  shallow,  and  within  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  just  under  a  little  heap  of  fresn 
moved  mould,  like  that  which  is  raised  by  ants. 

When  Mole-Crickets  fly,  they  move  atrsu  v»doso, 
rising  and  falling  in  curves,  like  the  other  spcci 
mentioned  before.     In  different  parts  of  this  kingdom 
people  call  them  fen-crickets,  churr-worms,  and  eve- 
churrs,  all  very  apposite  names.  ^ 

Anatomists  who  have  examined  the  intestines 
these  insects,  say,  that  from  the  structure,  ?^^^^^ 
and  number  of  their  stomachs,  or  maws,  ^^^^^^!1q 
to  be  a  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  and  the 
former  species  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud  like  m*  ; 
quadrupeds. 

[Whitb*!  Natural  HUtory  of  WftomeJ 


It  is  a  most  Christian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment 
of  piety  from  the  works  and  appearances  of  natur . 
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xac«illicvddt'i  mkxks,  fbom  aobadox. 


rs — macgillicuddt's  bkkbs. 

As  the  two  lower  lakes  at  KiUamey  lie  at  the  foot  of ' 
the  range  of  monatains  npoa  which  the  third,  or 
Vfpti  Lake  is  eitaated,  the  side  of  them  turned 
towuds  that  lake,  or,  ia  other  words,  their  western 
•bores,  are  boanded  hj  those  mountains.  The  first 
■Qoantain  in  the  chain  which  thus  separates  the 
Lower  Lakes  from  the  Upper  Lake  is  that  of  Turk, 
It  forms  the  boandarjr  of  the  south-weatem  aide  of 
the  middle  lake,  which  has  from  that  circumstance 
received  the  appellation  of  Turk  Lake.  By  the  side 
of  ihii  mountain  there  is  a  defile  in  the  chain,  through 
vhich  flows  the  river  from  the  Upper  Lake. 

The  next  mountain  to  the  northward,  or  that  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  defile,  is  Gtena,  which  bounds 
■  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  Lower  Lake. 
It  projects  forward  beyond  the  line  of  Turk  Mountain, 
*od  forms,  in  fact,  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
l^Cj  thus  it  presents  two  sides  to  the  water,  one  of 
them  overhanging  the  bay  of  Glena,  as  the  comer  of 
Die  lake  to  the  southward  is  called,  and  the  other 
opening  to  the  northward  upon  the  broadest  part  of 
the  lake.  Both  of  these  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  are  marked  by  numerous  bold 
breaks  and  projecting  rocks.  The  summit  of  Glena 
moontains  is  "  bare,  naked,  barren,  wild,  and  rugged," 

Vol.  XII.  •  ■  •        '  <^ 


while  the  base  is  clothed  with  trees  of  rich  and  varied 
shades,  almost  dipping  their  foliage  in  the  water 

Tomies  Hoontain,  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
northward,  and  the  last  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
lake,  rises  more  gradually  than  the  others,  and  at  its 
sloping  base  presents  to  view  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  ground,  which  is  under  cultivatioo. 

Until  the  sun  has  ascended  to  his  meridian  height, 
the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  Lower  Lake  re- 
main  in  shadow.  Their  surface  then  appears  tame 
and  unvaried,  and  their  summit,  if  it  be  in  cleai 
weather,  forms  a  hard  outline  against  the  azure  sky; 
but,  as  the  day  advances,  the  sun  crosses  the  line  of 
the  great  chain,  and  darta  his  rays  on  that  side  of  the 
mountains  which  lies  next  to  the  lake.  All  their  bold 
irregularities  are  then  revealed,  their  protruding 
rocks,  their  deep  glens;  "  and  the  lake,  illumined  by 
the  gleams  which  pass  athwart  its  peaceful  waves, 
appears  resplendent  amidst  the  dark  and  wooded 
islands:" — 

The  hari2«nUl  clouda 

With  purple  djeg  and  fissures  edged  with  gold, 
Stre&k  the  culm  ether,  while  through  the  aparUing  base 
The  faint  hills  glimmer;  fainter  aa  their  choin* 
Approach  the  fount  of  brightness ;  Gunter  Btill 
Where  sunk  the  parting  orb,  and  vith  the  sky 
In  imdistinguishable  Bplendonr  joined. 
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Mr,  Weld  s^jrs  t^at  h^  bas  /K)ni«tim«s  imagined 

that  tb«  dURL  «et  witb  jpore  splendour  tit  Killarnejr 

th to  in  other  parts  of  the  ooQtitry  5  indeed,  bi  adds, 

there  can   he  no  donbt  that  the  diversity  of  light 

and  colours  in  the  sky  is  augmented  by  the  vast 

colleotions   of   clouds    which   are   attracted   by  tb« 

mountains  as  they  come  from  the  Atlantic, — 

Or  whirled  tempestnous  by  the  ffusty  wind. 

Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy  ana  slow, 

"With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  ocean  charged. 

These  clouds,  he  says,  not  only  occasion  the  most 
grand  and  beautiful  effects  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
but  *'  exhibit  infinite  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade 
throughout  the  day,  altering  every  hour  the  face  of 
the  landscape.'*  An  older  writer  expresses  a  similar 
opinion,  stating  that  the  effect  of  the  view  is,  in  his 
opinion,  much  heightened  by  the  hourly  revolutions 
in  the  ftc9  of  the  heavens. 

Tiie  VMl  volumes  of  clouds  which  are  rolled  together 
from  tb«  AtUnito  and  rest  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
cloth«  tb<>Q|  with  majesty:  tbe  different  masses  of  light 
ani  §\md»  traversing  the  lakes  in  succession,  as  the  shifting 
bodiiis  i^bave  doi^^  fioross  them,  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of 
night  and  da^  inmost  at  the  same  instant :  the  mists  inter- 
posing Ibeir  dull  yet  transparent  coverings  to  the  view,  raise 
new  4esir9»  of  a  lallen  and  clearer  prospect :  and  the  wan- 
dering vapours  flitting  from  cliff  to  cliff',  as  if  in  search  of 
the  o|oi|ds  Arom  which  they  have  been  separated,  amuse  the 
eye  wUb  their  varieties  and  irregular  motions. 

Bat  "  every  white  will  have  its  black."  The  clouds 
and  mista  at  KiUarney,  like  clouds  and  mists  else- 
where, bring  with  them  something  more  than  majesty 
to  the  prospect;  and  occasion  other  ''vicissitudes*' 
than  those  of  light  and  shade  in  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape. The  west  of  Ireland  is  remarkable  for  its 
rains  f  and  certainly  in  no  part  of  it  is  that  feature 
of  the  climate  so  prominently  developed  as  at  Kil- 
larney.  Hence  arises  a  serious  drawback  upon  its 
attractions  5  or  as  the  writer  last  quoted  says, — 

After  all  this  happy  spot  labours  under  one  disadvantage, 
and  one,  too,  which  I  am  the  more  averse  to  mention,  since 
so  celebrated  a  writer  as  Pr.  Johnfton  has  thought  it  suffi- 
cient in  the  ease  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  counterbalance  so 
many  natural  beauties  ;  and  this  i^  no  otber  than  the  im- 
mense rains ;  which  (all  here  more  abundantly,  and  tbat 
even  in  the  best  seasons  for  visiting  the  lake,  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Upon  this'  account  a  lengthened  residence  at  Kil- 
larpey  is  necessary  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  its  beauties. 
The  space  assigned  for  the  regular  performance  of 
the  tour  is  three  days, — though,  to  accommodate  all 
classes,  a  mode  has  been  devised  of  "  doing  it*'  in 
two,  or  even  in  one  day.  But,  for  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller to  expect  three  consecutive  fine  days  under  the 
sky  of  Killamey,  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable 
than  asking  for  the  ocean  in  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
Yet  to  this  very  drawback  upon  the  attractions  of 
Killamey,  we  trace  those  attractions  themselves  -,  and 
instead  of  complaining',  we  shall  do  well  to  recollect 
that  the  limitations  here  set  to  our  pleasures  are  ne- 
cessary to  our  being  pleased  at  all,  that  what  we  at 
first  call  a  disadvantage  is  the  spring  and  source  of 
all  we  admire, — 

That  the  Hyades  are  here  the  handmaids  of  Flora ;  for 
that  without  their  pei-petual  effusions  of  rain  we  complain 
of,  the  rocks  must  resign  their  vegetable  inhabitant,  the 
rivers  mourn  their  exhausted  urns,  and  the  cascades  no  longer 
resound  in  the  dull  ear  of  memory ;  that  the  living  lake 
itself  must  dwindle  into  an  inconsiderable  pool,  and  the 
mountains  stripped  of  their  honours  become  a  dreary  waste, 
the  abode  of  gloom  and  barrenness. 

We  have  said  that  the  mountains  of  Glena  and 
Tomies  are  seated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Lower  Lake.  Beyond  them,  still  further  to  the  west- 
ward, is  a  range  of  other  mountains  which  runs  to- 


wards the  Atlantic,  in  m  4urectiofi  ftt  right  angles  to 
theirs,  or  in  such  «  mannar  thpt  if  it  ran  towards  the 
east  instead  of  towards  the  west,  it  would  cut  the  lake 
in  half.  This  range  bears  the  name  of  Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks^  the  appellation  of  Macgillicnddy  being  de< 
rived,  according  to  the  common  account,  from  an  old 
family  once  flourishing  in  these  parts,  and  that  of 
Reeks  being  applied  to  the  mountains  because  of  their 
sharp  jagged  peaks.  One  of  these  peaks  called 
Carran  Tual,  or  Gheraun  Tual,  (from  some  resem- 
blance in  it  to  an  *'  inverted  sickle,**)  is  the  loftiest 
summit  of  all  Ireland,  measuring  3394  feet 

As  the  Reeks  lie  behind  the  mountains  wbidi 
bound  the  western  bank  of  the  liOwer  Lake,  they 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  aeen  from  every  point  of 
view;  if  the  spectator  be  too  close  they  are  hidden. 
From  the  hills  upon  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  they  appear  to  advantage,  towering  above 
the  heads  of  Glena  and  Tomiea.  But  tbe  best  view 
of  them  is  obtained  from  the  hills  upon  the  nortbera 
border  of  the  lake ;  and  this  is  the  view  which  is  wptt- 
sented  in  our  engraving,  the  spectator  being  placed 
on  the  hill  of  Aghadoe,  close  to  the  ruins  uf  Che 
ancient  cathedral  of  that  name.  The  estmnve 
prospect  which  thia  height  commandt  it  constsatly 
recommended  to  the  tourist  (  and  certainly  It  iione 
of  the  most  remarkable  which  he  will  e^Joy  at  Kil- 
lamey. 

From  henoe  (says  Smith,  the  historian  of  Kerry),  ii  to 
be  seen  one  of  the  most  daiisious  landseapes  ia  irtliod, 
and  perhaps  Ibw  countries  in  BuroM  afford,  better;  bat 
this  is  sueh  a  mastlhrpieee,  thatevan  the  Peustifli.  Btlntor 
Rota,  or  (he  most  eminent  painter  in  that  wav,  mtebt  here 
furnish  himself  with  suffieient  matteiy  not  onlv  to  lorm  ooe 
but  several  entertaining  prospeets.  From  thw  emiDonfie  & 
survey  maf  be  Uken  of  tbe  greatest  part  of  this  beautiAil 
lake,  and  likewise  of  that  stupendous  aiBphitbtatn  of 
mountains  which  are  raiMd  along  the  opposite  thoret.  To- 
wards tbe  south-east  stands  the  mountain  ealM  lisnf«rtDn> 
whose  feet  the  lake  washes,  and  whose  summit  ife  i^ntrtlly 
lost  in  the  clouds,  it  being  justly  esteemsd  one  of  tbe 
highest  mountains  In  Ireland*.  More  towards  the  centre 
of  the  lake  is  a  high  mole,  oalled  Turk,  whose  lidef.  dovn 
to  the  verge  of  ttie  water,  are  beautifully  clothed  with 
groves  of  various  kinds  of  treei.  One  part  of  this  mil 
slopes  away  like  a  promontory  terminating  in  the  lake, 
forming  one  side  of  a  eanaU  which  is  a  passage  i'^^  {"j 
Upper  Lake,  as  doth  the  front  of  another  mountain,  callea 
Glena.  the  other  side  of  this  strait,  which  is  adorned  also 
with  forest  trees.  As  a  fine  contrast  to  this  verdure,  at  the 
backs  of  these  mountains  stand  others  shaped  into  pyramids, 
being  only  naked  rocks  of  a  vast  height.  The  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  these  mountains,  not  only  entertam 
and  surprise  the  spectator,  but  he  must  be  also  agrwaWy 
amused  in  contemplating  the  infinite  variety  of  ^^^^r^ 
colouring  they  afford.  P^r  in  this  part  may  be  seen  tne 
gayest  verdure,  blended  with  scarlet  fhiit  and  ^^^V^^, 
soms,  well  known  properties  of  the  Arbutus;  and  mom 
places  the  most  elegant  variety  of  brown  and  yellow  tinut 
caused  by  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  «PP^^'*'j?g 
these  are  intermixed  with  rook-work,  and,  to  aoften  i 
whole,  a  deep,  smooth,  and  noble  basin  of  water  exien 


itself  beneath  this  scenery ;  but  to  give  the  reader  an  aoe- 

quate  idea  of  this  place  would  require  the  pencil  of  wni 

excellent  painter  rather  than  the  pen  of  any  P'^**  ^  .ii'j 

To  the  west  of  Glena  sUnds  the  lofty  ?«•*  ^^, 
Tomish,  variegated  half-way  to  its  top  with  a  waving  ww»h 
and  down  whose  sides,  especially  after  rains,  run  ^'^'^  - 
siderable  cataraCU  into  the  Great  Lake.  There  ^'^-T Jan 
other  hills  still  running  more  west,  as  far  as  ***^.Y  ft, 
reach,  for  many  miles;  the  nearest,  and  nwftt  *^^r^^°^f^ 
their  loftiness,  are  the  Reeks,  already  mentioned,  w«  .^ 
tops  resemble  so  many  pinnacles,  or  rather  apirea* 
the  clouds.  1 

Carran  Tnal  being  the  highest  mounUin  in  Ir«»«j 

♦  When  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  Mangerton  waa  ^"^^'^^^f  b^drtd 
the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  althoufh  it  ia  °**"^°  fit  which 
feet  lower  than  its  close  neighbour  Carran  TuaJ;    *jjM^c8of 
shows  most  strikingly  how  fallacious  a  guide  i»  f^,*^ 
mountains  in  estimating  even  their  compaiativs  keisn^' 
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the  ascent  to  its  summit  forma,  a  notable  exploit  with 
the  more  active  and  adventnrons  of  the  visiters  to 
KillamejT.     The  excorstoa,  though  a  fatiguing  one,  is 
unattended  with  danger;  and  it  affords  many  fine 
monntahi  scenes  which^  even  without  the  extensive 
prospect  from  the  summit,  would  be  amply  suihcient 
to  reward  the  traveller  for  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 
Even  the  lower  Reeks  are  well  worth  the  labour  of  a 
visit}  Mr«  Weld  ascended  one  of  them,  which  the 
ignorance  of  his  guides  led  him  to  mistake  for  Carran 
Tual,  and  he  described  the  scenery  which  he  beheld 
as   sublime  in  the  extreme.     The  party  proceeded 
first  to  Dunloh  Gap  ^,  and  having  advanced  into  it  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  on  their  right.     It  proved  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  in  many  parts  so  steep,  that, 
without  the  aid  of   the  sapling  oaks  which  spring 
from  their  fissures,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
scale   the  rocks.     On  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
they  found  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  less  encum- 
bered with  rooks  than  the  valley  below,  and  covered, 
as  fkr  as  the  eye  could  see,  with  heath  and  coarse 
grass,  cm  which  i^inumerable  herds  of  cattle  were 
fed.    Beyond  it  appeared  another  mountain  extremely 
rofged,  which  they  reached  at  the  end  of  two  hours. 
The  ascent  was  not  steep;  but  it  was  laborious  and 
tedious,  owing  to  the  immense  heaps  of  loose  stones 
in  some  jrfaces,  and  in  others  deep  rents,  which  couki 
not  be  passed  without  the  utmost  caution.     Along 
this  part  of  the  route,  the  only  animals  they  observed 
were  ea|^eS,  of  which  numbers  hovered  above  them 
as  if  idarmed  at  the  invssion  of  their  lofty  sohtudes : 
at  one  moment  they  counted  no  less  than  twelve  of 
them  within  gun-shot. 

The  craggy  tops  of  the  Reeks  appeared  on  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  this  latter  mountain;  and  after 
walking  for  about  an  hour  over  a  rugged  way,  nearly 
similar  to  that  which  they  had  already  traversed,  they 
gained  one  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles,  which  their  guides 
told  them  was  Carran  Tual. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  (says  Mr.  Weld),  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  sublime  view  which  was  now  unfolded  to  our  eyes. 
Ou  each  side  lay  a  vast  precipice,  beyond  which  arose  other 
immense  mountains :  stitl  further  on  we  saw  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  bounding  the  horizon  for  a  great  distance;  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  a  wide  expanse  of  the  inland  country* 
iratered  by  innutaerable  rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  that 
of  Krllarney  was  only  conspicuous  for  its  superior  extent. 
One  ef  the  peaks  belbre  us  seemed  to  be  considerably  more 
lofty  than  tint  which  we  had  ascended;  but  the  guides 
persisted  in  assuring  us  that  the  appearance  was  deceptive ; 
and  that  if  from  any  tliird  statien  we  ooald  compare  its 
ekratioa  with  that  of  the  point  on  which  we  then  stood,  the 
tuperior  height  of  the  latter  would  be  obvious.  The  inter- 
teotng  precipices  were  impassable ;  as  it  was  out  of  our 
fewer,  therefore,  to  make  the  trial,  we  were  satisfied  to  re- 
teiTe  tins  iatelligetiee  as  eeavietioa ;  and,  perhaps,  none  of 
ttt,  afler  so  maeh  fatigue,  were  willing  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  having  attained  the  ohjeet  of  our  laborious  undertaking. 

The  loouiitaia  here  described  resembles  in  shape  a 
wedge  3  at  the  summit  it  presented  a  k>ng  craggy 
ridge,  so  narrow,  that  whilst  they  stood  upon  It  we 
eonid  look  into  the  depths  of  the  precipices  at  either 
ode,  or  drcfi  pebbles  into  them  from  each  hand  at 
the  aane  iaomc»t.  L«fge  masses  of  rock  are  often 
detached  ftom  the  ridge,  through^the  incessant  action 
of  nifts  imd  vapoors  prevaiHag  in  these  high  regions/ 
nd  especially  afler  the  snow  begins  to  dissolve. 
Tbey  roll  down  the  motmtaiti  with  a  loud  roar,  hot 
fortunately  there  are  do  dwellings  which  they  can 
reach  in  their  desceM. 

The  party  descended  the  mountain  by  the  opposite 
ride,  under  the  full  impression  that  they  had  scaled 

*  Forin  account  of  tUi  fenntxHIyle  defile,  see  Saturday  Magatine, 
TdUJUp.8» 


its  highest  peak,  and  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
Upper  Lake,  reached  a  cottage  at  which  they  rested* 

On  recounting  the  adventures  of  the  day,  and  boasting 
of  having  been  on  the  highest  ground  in  Ireland,  an  old 
gray-headed  man  who  stood  by  expressed  some  doubt  of 
the  fact ;  adding  that  if  we  had  really  been  on  the  most 
lofty  point  of  the  Reeks,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
as  to  have  returned  before  ntght  We  appealed  to  our 
guidea,  who,  jealous  of  their  reputation,  of  course  eoritlrmed 
our  story ;  to  put  thia  matter  beyond  doubt,  however,  the  old 
man  requested  us  to  come  to  the  door  and  point  out  tb^ 
mountain  we  had  ascended.  The  Reeks  rose  in  full  view 
l)eforc  the  cottage,  and  we  could  easily  trace  our  route  to 
the  most  lofty  peak.  This  was  sufficient  to  confirm  his 
first  supposition.  Gheraun-tuel,  he  told  us,  was  much 
higher  than  any  of  the  other  points,  and  was  neither  visible 
from  tlw  valley  in  which  we  stood»  nor  from  any  part  «f  the 
lake  of  Killarney.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  guidea 
maintained  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  had 
already  impeached  their  knowledge,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  country  was  now  proved  bj*  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  several  mountaineers.  Tne  difficulty  of  ascending 
Gheraun-tuel  was  represented  to  us  as  very  great,  and  no 
stranger,  we  were  told,  had  ever  attempted  it.  Thib  was 
but  an  additional  incentive  to  undertaking  the  enterprise ; 
and  the  old  man  having  offered  his  son  as  a  guide,  the  next 
day  but  one  was  appointed  for  the  expedition. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  the  ascent  of  Camm 
Tual  is  now  made.  By  one  of  them  the  traveller 
proceeds  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake 
to  Dunloh  Castle,  and  keeps  a  straight  course  beyond 
it  in  the  same  direction,  aifter  skirting  the  northern 
side  of  the  Reeks  for  some  distance,  until  he  arrives 
at  that  part  of  their  base  above  which  towers  the 
object  of  his  search.  The  other  'route  is  by  the 
Upper  Lake^  whence  he  ^ters  a  valley  which  leads 
him  to  a  similar  point  on  the  opposite  or  soutiEiem 
side  of  the  Reeks. 

The  valley  through  which  the  latter  route  conducts 
him  bears  the  name  of  Comme  Duff,  or  the  Black 
Valley;  it  is  watered  by  a  chain  of  smaM  lakes 
and  a  river  connecting  them  together.  This  valley 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloh;  but 
the  scenery  is  much  tamer,  and  is  rather  to  be  ad-* 
mired  for  the  delightful  verdure  of  the  peaceful  and 
retired  meads  than  for  the  boldness  of  the  rocks,  or 
the  height  and  abruptness  of  the  impending  pre- 
cipices. After  passing  into  another  valley,  which 
branches  off  from  this,  and  proceeding  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  he  begins  to  climb  a  mountain,  ^hich^ 
though  steep,  is  not  difBcuIt  of  ascent;  on  the  sum- 
mit is  a  long  plain,  which  forms  %iie  body^  as  it 
were,  of  the  mountain  mass  out  of  which  the  Reeks 
rise.  At  the  end  of  this  plain,  which  is  coveted  wHh 
coarse  grass,  is  seen  the  conical  head  of  Carran  Tual. 
Advancing  towards  it  the  traveller  has  to  proceed 
four  or  five  miles  before  it  discloses  itself  fully  to  bis 
view ;  at  length  he  reaches  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
when  a  complete  view  of  it  opens.  Mr.  Weld  thus 
describes  its  appearance : — 

It  rose  with  great  regularity  in  the  form  ef  a  esM,  and 
to  appearance  stood  quite  insulated  exeepi  en  the  neareat 
side,  where  it  was  connected  with  the  mountain  on  whieh 
we  stood  by  a  sort  of  spur,  forming  an  isthmus,  and  bearing 
a  resemblance,  thougn  on  a  scale  of  such  great  magnitude, 
to  the  artificial  approach  to  an  old  castle.  At  the  height 
from  which  we  viewed  it,  this  pass  did  not  seetn  to  be  wider 
than  might  be  suflleient  Ibr  a  single  carriage ;  and  thotwh 
en  descending  we  found  it  at  least  sixty  feet  breads  yet  tie 
immense  depth  and  great  abruptness  of  the  preeipiees  at 
each  side  so  imposed  on  the  senses,  that  we  eould  aearcely 
persuade  ourselves  of  being  in  perfect  safety  in  its  very 
centre.  Here,  however,  we  halted  at  once  to  admire  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene,  and  to  take  some  refreshment  and 
repose.  From  this  place  to  the  summit  the  distance  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  the  slope,  owing  lo  oar  tOBr 
tiguity  to  the  mountain,  was  fere-shortencd ;  bat  though 
we  advanced  with  ardour    and  the  way,  except  being  very 
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•teep,  was  not  incommodious,  we  did  not  arriTO  at  the  top 
wntil  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  had  set  out. 

The  top  of  the  motintain  presents  a  smooth  area, 
nearly  circular ;  it  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  i^m  every  side  there  is  an  uniform  slope  down. 
The  stones  are  split  into  small  flags,  which,  in  many 
cases,  are  also  broken  crosswise ;  thus  the  summit  is 
composed  of  a  species  of  shingle,  which,  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  is  carried  down  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  thaw ;  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  height  of  the  Reeks  has  probably  dimi- 
nished in  the  lapse  of  time. 

From  the  summit  of  Carran  Tual  a  most  command- 
ing view  is  obtained.  To  the  north.  Dingle  Bay,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  between  it  and  the  river 
Shannon;  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  Kenmare 
River,  Bantry  Bay,  and  the  other  great  estuaries  in 
this  part  of  Kerry,  are  all  distinctly  spread  out. 
The  other  rocks  appear  like  so  many  inclined  planes, 
whose  angles  of  inclination  are  aU  equal,  so  that  they 
appear  to  lie  in  parallel  strata.  On  the  tops  of  several 
are  small  lakes,  like  those  on  Mangerton  and  other 
high  mountains  on  the  range.  The  inland  view  is 
less  interesting  than  that  obtained  from  others  of  the 
Reeks  whose  height  is  not  so  great  3  few  of  the  lakes 
can  be  distinguished,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scenery  surrounding  them  is  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  the  distance.  The  spectator  gazes  with  wonder 
upon  the  stupendous  prospect  which  is  spread  around 
him,  but  the  intense  cold  prevailing  at  this  lofty 
elevation,  renders  unpleasant  a  stay  of  any  length 
on  the  summit  of  Carran  Tual. 

The  descent  from  the  isthmus  or  ridge,  which  con- 
nects Carran  Tual  with  the  other  Reeks,  into  the  valley 
of  Comme  Duff,  is  tedious  but  not  difficult,  the  steep- 
ness of  the  declivities  rendering  it  exceedingly  fatiguing. 
Mr.  Weld,  who  descended  on  this  side,  speaks  of  his 
route  as  somewhat  hazardous.  He  teUs  us,  that 
shortly  after  leaving  the  isthmus,  his  party  were  con- 
ducted to  a  precipice,  at  least  sixty  feet  deep,  down 
whkh  they  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  take  their  course. 

The  proposal  (be  says)  startled  us,  nor  did  we  conceive 
how  it  was  practicable ;  but  the  guide  seating  himself  at 
the  brink  of  it,  on  a  rock  which  presented  an  even  face 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  slid  down  it,  taking 
the  precaution,  however,  to  impede  the  velocity  of  the 
descent,  by  catching  hold  of  the  tufts  of  long  grass  which 
grew  from  the  crevices  at  each  side.  This  example  was 
followed  without  hesitation;  and  having  accelerated  our 
descent  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain,  by  sliding 
over  other  rocks  of  a  similar  description,  we  soon  reached 
the  bottom. 

Having  reached  the  valley  of  Comme  Duff,  the 
visiter  makes  his  way,  over  a  rugged  and  stony  path, 
for  the  distance  of  about  four  miles ;  when  he  has 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Lake,  it  is  customary 
to  have  a  boat  in  waiting,  by  previous  arrangement, 
to  convey  him  homeward.  It  will  be  late  before  he 
arrives  at  the  town  of  Killamey ;  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  whole  day's  excur- 
sion, so  that  if  he  have  started  as  early  as  five  in  the 
morning,  he  will  not  return  much  before  midnight. 

Besides  Glena  and  Tomish  there  is  another  moun- 
tain adjoining  the  Reeks,  which  is  deserving  of  notice. 
It  is  connected  with  that  of  Glena,  and  with  it  forms 
one  side  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloh,  the  Reeks  forming 
the  other.  This  mountain  is  called  the  Purple  Moun- 
tain, from  the  large  loose  fragments  of  stone  about 
its  summit,  the  debris  of  the  rugged  cliffs  of  a  dark 
purplish  day-slate,  which  give  to  th^  mountains  that 
hue  when  viewed  from  a  distance  below.  From  Mr. 
Barrow's  account  it  seems  to  be  deserving  of  a  visit. 

I  made  the  ascent  (he  says)  in  about  an  hour.    The  day 


was  as  fine  as  ever  shone  from  the  heavens ;  it  was  one  daj 
■in  a  hundred,  as  the  guide  remarked,  not  a  cloud  to  intempt 
the  view,  and  the  whole  range  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks, 
with  their  peaked  and  jagged  summits  lay  beautifully  before 
me.  The  prospect  was  varied,  extensive,  and  grand.  Oa 
the  west  was  the  silver  stream  of  the  Laune,  meandering 
into  Dingle  Bay,  and  a  little  to  the  left  the  great  cluster  of 
the  Iverach  Mountains ;  on  the  south-west,  the  River  and 
Bay  of  Kenmare ;  on  the  south,  and  close  at  hand,  the 
rounded  and  unsightly  summit  of  Mangerton,  boasting  an 
elevation  of  about  2550  feet ;  and  on  the  east,  the  groundi 
and  Abbey  of  Mucruss ;  but  Ross  Castle,  with  its  veil- 
planted  island,  and  beyond  it  the  town  of  Killarney,  urn 
ftom  this  point  hidden  from  the  sight.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Purple  Mountain  a  heap  of  stones  was  piled  up,  on 
which  I  suppose  the  officers  employed  in  the  Trigonom^ 
trical  Survey  of  Ireland  had  fixed  their  staffii,  as  these  piks 
are  observable  on  all  the  highest  points  in  the  island. 


TWILIGHT. 
In  those  portions  of  the  globe  where  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  obscured  by  clouds  and  mists,  and  where 
the  nights  in  some  parts  of  the  year  greatly  exceed  the 
days  in  length,  we  enjoy  the  cheering  influence  of  light 
for  a  short  time  before  the  sun  has  actually  risen,  and 
again  after  it  has  set.  This  mellow  and  pleasing  light, 
which  we  call  twilight,  arises  from  the  refractive  power 
of  the  air,  by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  bent  from 
their  direct  course,  and  partially  illuminate  the  earth 
for  a  limited  time  after  it  has  set,  and  before  it  has 
risen. 

The  mode  in  which  this  beautiful  effect  is  produced 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following. diagram.  Let 
D  B  c  represent  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  the  line  a  p  the  boundary  of  the  atmosphere  by 


which  the  earth  is  surrounded ;  s  is  the  snn  at  some 
distance  below  the  horizon,  that  is,  out  of  the  sight 
of  an  individual  placed  at  b,  and  consequently  a  ray  of 
light  proceeding  in  the  direction  sab  could  never 
reach  the  earth  at  b,  if  it  was  not  for  some  counter- 
acting cause  :  this  cause  we  find  in  the  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  (We  have  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  refraction  in  the  Satttrday  Magazine,  Vol.  XIm 
p.  77. — ^Amusements  of  Optics.)  The  ray  of  light  in 
its  passage  towards  b  meets  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  somewhere  about  a,  and  is  bent  from  its  direct 
course  towards  b,  so  that  those  who  live  at  b  on  the 
earth's  surface  enjoy  the  effects  of  the  suns  rays  for 
a  considerable  time  after  that  luminary  would  be 
otherwise  out  of  sight. 

Twilight  varies  in  duration  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Between  the 
tropics  it  is  scarcely  known,  the  brilliant  nights  of 
these  climates  rendering  it  unnecessary ;  so  that  the 
passage  from  day  to  night,  and  from  night  to  day»  is 
almost  without  an  interval.  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes 
to  this  in  his  poem  of  Rokeby,  when  he  puts  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  pjrate  Bertram  Risingham. 

And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun : 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  aUay. 
With  disk  like  batUe  taiget  red. 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed ; 
Dyes  the  wide  waves  with  ruddy  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once,— and  all  is  n^t. 
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Masonry. 

Whxn  the  stone  is  sawed  to  the  proper  size,  the  surfaces 
which  will  be  exposed  to  view,  are  to  be  made  smooth  and 
even.  The  tools  used  by  the  mason  for  this  purpose  con- 
sist of  iron  chisels,  of  different  widths,  and,  principally, 
of  a  sharp-pointed  one,  called  a  pointer ;  these  chisels  are 
struck  with  a  mallet  made  of  a  conical-formed  lump  of  hard 
wood,  fixed  on  a  short  handle. 

The  poinUr  is  used  for  chipping  off  the  principal  rough- 
nesses on  the  face  and  edges,  and  for  working  the  whole  face 
over  to  bring  it  level,  the  workman  trying  his  work  by 
applying  a  strmght-edge  occasionally  to  it  When  the 
front  and  edges  are  made  truet  the  face  is  sometimes  tooled 
over,  so  as  to  leave  regular  furrows  in  it,  according  to  cer- 
tain forms,  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  work  are  distin- 
guished. But  this  practice  is  going  out  of  use,  now  that 
soft  free-stone  is  so  much  employed  in  building.  In  old 
edifices,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  Whitehall,  &c.,  &c.,  the  stone 
will  be  found  to  be  wrought  on  its  fl&ce  in  the  manner 
alluded  to. 

Stones  in  ouildings  are  not  only  fixed  with  mortar,  as 
bricks  are,  but  are  further  secured  in  their  places  by  being 
clamped  together  with  iron  cl«nmps.  These  are  short  iron 
bars,  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone; 
the  ends  of  the  clamps  are  turned  doWn  a  little,  to  afford 
a  better  hold.  A  cnannel  is  cut  in  the  two  contiguous 
stones  deep  enough  for  the  clamp  to  lie  in,  and  the  ends  of 
the  channel  are  sunk  deeper,  to  receive  the  turned-down 
ends  of  the  clamp;  when  this  is  put  into  the  channel, 
molten  lead  is  poured  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  to  keep 
the  clamp  in  its  place,  and  to  prevent  its  rusting  by  wet 
getting  to  it. 

From  the  expense  of  carrying  and  working  stone,  the 
valls  of  buildings  at  a  distance  nrom  a  quarry  are  seldom, 
now,  built  of  solid  stone,  but  a  facing  of  this  material  is  ap- 
plied only  on  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  which  is  built 
of  brick.  This  kind  of  work  is  called  ashler  work,  and  both 
the  brick  and  stone-work  must  be  executed  with  consider- 
able care,  to  enable  a  wall  composed  of  two  materials  to 
preserve  its  perpendicularity ;  it  being  obvious,  that  if  the 
brick  part  yielded  to  the  weight,  it  must,  from  its  construc- 
tion, do  so' more  than  the  stone  facing,  and,  therefore,  the 
vail  would  bend  inwards  and  become  crippled. 

The  width  of  the  courses  of  ashlers  must,  therefore,  be 

made  equal,  exactly  to  a  certain  number  of  courses  of 

bricks  with  the  intervening  mortar,  and  the  brickwork  must 

be  executed  with  such  care,  that  this  number  of  courses 

may  be  everywhere  of  the  same  width  in  the  whole  height 

of  the  wall.    In  every  course  of  ashler  there  must  be  solid 

stones  laid  quite,  or  nearly  quite,  across  the  width  of  the 

vail,  to  form  a  bond  to  the  stone  facing,  and  all  the  stones 

of  the  ashler  must  be  fixed  with  iron  cramps  to  one  another 

and  to  these  bond-stones.    But  however  carefully  a  faced 

vail  may  be  executed,  it  is  never  sp  firm  or  durable  as  one 

built  entirely  of  either  material ;  indeed,  if  well  executed, 

of  good  materials,  and  of  competent  thickness  in  proportion 

to  its  height,  a  brick-wall  is  the  most  durable,  light,  and 

efficient  structure  that  can  be  erected. 

When  stone  is  to  be  cut  into  cornices,  mouldings,  &c., 

the  blocks  having  been  sawed,  the  ends  top  and  bottom  are 

forked  very  true  and  parallel,  or  perpendicular  to  each  other, 

^Ddooe  edge  or  orris  cut  to  a  perfectly  straight  line ;  a  thin 

Wooden  mould  of  the  section  of  the  cornice  is  then  applied 

^eaeh  end,  and  the  profile  of  the  mouldings  marked  out  on 

^he  stone.    The  workman  being  guided  by  this  figure,  cuts 

f  ^ay  the  stone  down  to  the  general  surface  of  the  mould- 

jcigs,  and  then  proceeds  to  get  the  flat  fillets  of  the  mould- 

iK^lp  perfectly  staight  and  true  by  the  rule ;  these  again 

riiide  him  in  working  the  curved  mouldings,  such  as  ovolos, 

^^BettotyOfma  reetas,  and  oaeesf  when  these  are  cut  nearly 

^  their  profile,  and  perfectly  straight  on  the  bed  line,  they 

*^^  finished  off  by  being  rubbed  down  smooth  by  thin  lQ(ig 

'^^night-edges  of  stone. 

Foliage  and  carved  work  is  executed  by  a  better  kind  of 

^orkman,  jKMsessing  some  ot  the  taste  of  an  artist,  and 

^--e  works  on  the  same  general  principles  as  a  sculptor  when 

^  ^eeuting  a  statue;  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these 

^^*"*^rs,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  this  branch  of  the  mason's  art. 

It  often,  or  even  most  commonly  occurs,  that  the  distance 

^^een  two  columns  of  a  portico,  is  of  greater  length  than 

''tone  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  architrave,  or  that  part 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  IX.,  p.  401 


of  the  entabloHtre  immediately  over  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  be  looked  at  attentively,  a  stone  will  be  perceived 
between  the  columns  apparently  unsupported,  /or  neither 
end  rests  on.  the  column,  and  the  joints  of  those  ends  are 
upright,  not  presenting  any  character  of  a  voussoir-stone  or 
4irch.  The  contrivance  by  which  such  an  architrave  stone 
is  supported  deserves  to  be  described. 

The  stone  in  question  has  a  projecting  part,  wrought  at 
each  end,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  annexed  figure ;  this 
projection  is  received  into  a  corresponding  cavity,  cut  in  the 
end  of  the  stone  supported  by  the  column,  and  the  joint  is 
thus  really  an  arched  or  wedge-shaped  one,  though  the 
bevel  line  is  concealed,  and  the  two  stones,  when  put 
together,  present  only  a  vertical  joint. 
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The  mason,  in  common  with  the  bricklayer,  uses  squares, 
levels,  plumb-lines,  and  straight-edges  to  set  out  his  work, 
and  trowels  and  mortar  to  set  the  stones  with;  but  the 
latter  is  rather  used  to  make  the  joints  water-tight  than  to 
keep  the  stones  together,  this  being  effected  by  their  weight 
or  by  iron  clamping.  Formerly  the  mason  required  far 
more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  geometry  than 
is  possessed  by  persons  of  the  trade  at  present ;  this  was 
when  he  was  called  on  to  construct  groined  and  vaulted 
roofs,  enriched  with  carved  work  and  pendent  corbels,  where 
the  nicest  workmanship  was  required,  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  the  light  and  graceful  columns  and  vaulting  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  It  was  this  possession  of  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  that  caused  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Masons,  which  dates  its  rise  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century. 

Marble,  from  its  costliness,  and  the  difficulty  of  working 
it,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  solid  pieces  in  buildings ; 
thin  facings  of  it  are  set  upon  stone  backings,  much  as  rare 
woods  are  used  in  veneering  by  the  cabinet-maker.  The 
marble  is  sawn  into  thin  slabs,  like  other  stone,  and  the 
face  is  polished  by  rubbing  on  it  the  siirface  of  another 
piece,  fine  sand,  mixed  up  with  water,  being  used  to  cause 
abrasion. 


PROCESSES  BY  WHICH  THE  EARTH  IS 
CLOTHED  WITH  PLANTS. 

No  one  can  have  seen  a  lake,  without  observing 
that  wherever  a  river  flows  into  it,  the  borders  consist 
of  meadows,  or  of  marshy  land,  or  both  :  while  the 
marsh  is  a  preliminary  to  the  meadow,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  one.  If  the  whole  process  be  watched, 
it  will  be  fonnd  to  commence  in  the  shoaling  of  the 
bottom  at  th^  entrance  of  the  river,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing islands,  or  banks,  which,  gradually  attaining 
the  level  of  the  water,  become  first  marshy  tracts, 
and  are  finally  elevated  so  as  to  form  solid  plains  of 
meadow  land.  The  progressive  deposition  of  eacth 
and  stones  by  the  river  is  here  the  fundamental 
cause :  and  as  far  as  this  acts  on  that  land  which 
has  already  surmounted  the  general  level  of  the 
water,  the  increase  is  the  result  of  inundations  ex- 
tending themselves  over  it.  The  consequent  effects 
are  the  narrowing,  the  shortening,  or  the  dividing  of 
lakes,  and  ultimately  their  obliteration,  so  that 
nothing  at  length  remains  but  a  river  traversing  a 
plain;  while  the  practical  and  obviously  designed 
result  is,  in  all  cases,  an  acquisition  of  new  and 
valuable  lands.  The  object  here  is  to  point  out  that 
portion  of  the  total  plan  which  is  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  the  living  and  vegetable  creation, 
through  the  inclinations,  or  instincts,  of  plants 
appointed  for  the  completion  of  this  great  design  of 
clothing  the  earth. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  design,  that  two  processes, 
entirely  distinct  in  their  natures,  are  brought  to  bear 
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on  the  production  of  one  effect:  the  second  being 
alto  prepared  to  follow  and  ooinplete  what  had  been 
commenced  by  the  first.  It  is  a  farther  proof  of 
snch  a  regular  and  fore-ordained  plan,  that  while  the 

Seneral  inclinations  and  stmctnres  of  the  plants 
estlned  to  this  end  are  peculiar,  so  is  there  among 
them  a  still  farther  gradation  of  inclination  ana 
•troeture  t  a  succession  of  distinct  desirsa  and  powers^ 
which  enable  some  to  commence  that  portion  of  tha 
general  duty  which  others  are  to  take  up,  and  others 
again  to  termlnatCj  while  none  of  these  can  perform 
the  office  of  their  associates  in  the  work.  In  every 
case,  even  under  the  absence  of  all  analogy,  we  must 
grant  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  oespeaks  a 
design :  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  it  for  a  moment, 
when  we  find  man  himself  pursuing  the  same  system, 
and,  whether  he  knows  or  not  that  he  is  imitating 
nature^  sowing  vegetation  to  secure  and  consolidate 
the  mud  whidb  his  piers  and  dams  have  detained, 
that  be  may  gain  a  new  territory  from  the  waters. 

In  the  proceedings  of  nature,  however,  the  plan  is 
more  perfect  3  and  while  the  results  are  more  nume- 
rotis,  the  provisions  for  each  are  as  minute  and 
accurate,  as  the  effects  themselves  are  unfailing. 
Hq^  only  is  tiie  new  land  consolidated,  but  the  plants 
are  oonstmoted  with  powers  to  detain  what  would 
otherwise  have  floated  on  with  the  stream,  to  be  lost 
in  the  ocean  ^  that  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
H/hole  deposit,  on  which  the  unceasing  fertility  of 
these  new  lands  is  to  depend.  And  while  the  living 
plants  serve  to  detain  and  to  bind,  the  dead  ones  are 
ordained,  in  their  generations,  to  fertilise,  and,  still 
further,  to  aid  in  elevating  the  new  plains  beyond  the 
eventttal  inroads  of  the  waters.  A  short  list,  selected 
Irom  a  numerous  catalogue  of  plants,  will  furnish 
that  detailed  evidence  which  the  reader  can  easily 
verify  and  extendi 

In  the  sea,  it  is  the  Zostera  chiefly,  which,  with  its 
loBg^  BuniercRiSi  and  Atm  roots,  lays  the  first  foun- 
dation of  that  which  will  afterwards  become  a  salt- 
marsh  i  acting  beneath  the  water,  like  those  far  dif- 
ferent plants  which  consolidate  the  dry  sands  of  the 
adjoining  shores.  In  fresh-water  lakes  the  Scirpus 
ocicularis,  Subularia  a^uatiea,  and  others,  perform  the 
same  initial  duty :  and  when  we  find  that  all  these 
plants  have  been  created  to  live  and  to  propagate 
entirely  under  water,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were 
appointed  to  the  very  office  which  they  execute  so 
ivell.  But  in  fresh  waters,  if  not,  with  us  at  least, 
correspondently,  in  the  sea,  the  detension  and  conso- 
lidation of  earthy  matters  are  effected  by  many  more 
plants,  notpurely  subaqueous  3  but  of  an  amphibious 
nature.  Inese  root  beneath  the  water,  but  grow 
above  it  3  acting  by  means  of  their  stems  and  their 
crowded  growth,  in  detaining  what  their  roots  con- 
solidate, or  cheeking  that  action  of  the  waves  which 
would  diffuse  the  earths  along  the  bottom,  and  retard 
the  desired  effc(!t.  Such  are  the  bulrush  and  the 
common  reed.  The  student  of  nature  should  examine 
for  himself  the  various  plants,  Nymphceas,  Charas, 
Hottonia,  Butomus,  &c.,  which  take  their  shares  in 
this  useful  work.  But  it  is  most  important  to 
remark  that  there  is  some  one,  or  more,  adapted  to 
every  possible  situation  and  circumstance  under  which 
this  work  may  be  carried  on.  Thus  have  structures 
and  inclinations  been  provided,  not  merely  for  the 
sea  and  for  fresh  water,  but  for  every  variety  of  each : 
for  the  pure  ocean,  and  the  brackish  asstuary  of  a 
river,  for  the  clear  lake,  the  rapid  river,  the  alpine 
pool,  the  heated  pond,  and  the  foul  and  stagnant 
ditch.  The  Scirpus  maritmus  and  the  Ruppia  thrive 
where  the  bulrush  and  the  Potamogetons  could  not 
exist :  the  Lemna  does  its  best  to  reclaim  that  pond 


which  would  bear  no  other  plant :  the  Lobelia  sbnni 
the  poisonous  ditch  which  the  Hydrocharis  prefers, 
and  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  appointed  to  this  datj 
in  that  shallow  pool  which  the  first  heats  of  Sumrotr 
evaporate,  is  equally  content  to  live  beneath  the  water, 
and  on  t^e  diy  land  i  amply  provided  with  means, 
as  with  inclinations,  for  each  mode  of  li£e<  Bat  he 
who  would  scan  the  whole  of  this  great  design,  nogi 
investigate  all  this  3  while.  If  he  would  see,  under  m 
striking  view,  what  the  Author  of  nature  effects  io 
this  manner,  he  must  not  confine  himself  to  the 
rivers  or  the  lakes,  the  marahes  or  the  eeasts  of  ou 
own  country,  bnt  turn  the  eye  of  botany  sad  geo- 
graphy ou  the  singularly  rooted  mangroves,  the 
gigantic  reeds,  and  other  uncounted  plants,  which 
cover  the  swamps  of  the  torrid  climates,  and  an 
daily  converting  unnumbered  miles  of  sea,  and  river, 
and  lake,  into  habitable  land.  He  will  not  doaht 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  result,  when  he  finds  the 
tnarshy  woods  of  Borneo,  occupying  hnadnsds  of 
souare  miles,  all  gained  from  the  ocean  by  the  labours 
of  the  vegetable  world. 

The  plants,  however,  which  had  performed  the 
work  thus  far,  can  do  no  more  when  once  the  nev 
land  has  surmonnted  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
new  set  therefore  has  been  appointed  to  carry  it  01 
to  its  completion.  The  SalicorUta,  Arenaria,  &c., 
perform,  on  the  sea  shores,  that  for  which  there  are 
provided,  near  fresh  waters,  marsh  plants  beyond 
numbering,  including  even  trees,  like  the  willow 
with  us,  anid  the  palms  in  hot  countries,  which  aid  in 
the  great  work^  Thus  does  the  marsh  at  kagth 
become  a  plain,  fitted  for  pasturage  or  agricaliore, 
or  demanding  only  the  further  labours  ctf  him  for 
whose  use  it  was  rescued  from  the  waters.  The  last 
race  has  deserted  it,  as  preceding  ones  had  abaudoiied 
what  they  had  produced  :  yet  eaeh  is  stiU  perfonoiog 
its  appointed  duties :  and,  if  excluding  itsdf  by  its 
own  actions  when  it  could  no  longer  be  usefol,  con- 
tinuing to  prepare  a  net«r  place  for  lU  successors,  to 
surrender  it  again  when  it  has  executed  the  will  of 
Him,  of  whom  it  is  the  blind  but  obedient  ageot 

An  analogous  but  different  proceeding  mrai  here 
be  noted,  independently  of  water.  This  cosaists, 
fundamentally,  in  the  deposition  of  sand  on  sea 
shores  -,  the  winds  performing,  in  this  case,  what  the 
water  does  in  the  other.  And  however  injurious  the 
consequences  may  occasionally  be,  in  the  overwhelm' 
ing  of  fertile  lands,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  generai 
results  are  beneficial,  as  that  the  whole  was  desigM<»- 
Mankind  is  ever  more  ready  to  complain  of  iajwie* 
than  to  be  thankful  for  advantages.  , 

If  this  sand  is  not  universally  calcareous,  iUs  sucn 
far  most  commonly  :  while,  as  the  produce  of  sa 
shells,  the  levity  of  the  fragments  aHows  *^j^^ 
at  least,  to  be  most  widely  dispersed,  so  as  to  bcco^ 
ealeareotts  manure  to  places  within  its  '«**^' *  .  -„ 
producing  valuable  collateral  effects,  >« /7**^>^ 
the  accession  of  territory  thus  gained  ftom  ^ 
bottom  of  the  sea.  .1^ 

Here,  as  in  thr  case  of  deposite  fro»  ^^'JL 
prime  object  was  coBscdidatioB,  that  the  "^^^^L 
not  destroy  what  they  had  produced  j  and  m  «««|^ 
was  to  induce  a  more  fertile  surface,  by  ^^*  ^"5  w 
of  vegetable  matter.  And  both  are  ^^^^PYlaJ, 
the  same  means,  through  a  special  creation  ^P.  ^' 
provided  with  inclinations  to  occupy  *^^^  J^» 
and  powers  to  dfeet  these  pnsiposes.  AU  0* 
are  willing  to  grow  in  sand  and  wttie  ^l^^^^ 
nowhere  else  ^  while  the  others,  eqtslly  V^rT^n^ 
on  the  incipient  pasture,  form  the  connectang^^  ^ 
through  which  it  is  to  be  completed.  Here  ^  ^ 
see  the  proofs  of^design  j  but  no  doubt  can . 
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^^hen  we  examine  iht  long  roots  of  these  plants, 
t^nacioiis  as  they  are  numerous,  and  intersecting  the 
s^nd  in  every  direction,  as  if  the  root,  rather  than 
t^ie  plant,  was  the  contrivance  and  the  object,  and 
tlius  rendering  it  a  firm  mass. 

Among  these,  on  onr  own  shores,  the  Elymus,  Tri- 
Itcvim,  AJ^nndo,  and  Garex  of  the  sand,  are  the  most 
familiar,  as  they  are  the  pioneers  in  this  great  work  -, 
but  few  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  Convolvulus, 
Banias,  and  Euphorbias,  of  the  sea  shores,  with  the 
Eryngo,  the  M atthiohi,  the  Kali,  &c. :  M'hile,  knowing 
the  general  desires  of  plants  for  soil  and  water,  we 
might  wonder  at  a  choice  so  apparently  unreasonable, 
did  we  not  know  by  whom  that  choice  was  directed. 
Though  the  chemical  powers  of  nature  convert  the 
rock  into  soil,  that  operation  is  often  slow.  There 
are  situations  also  where  soil  cannot  rest ;  or  else  it 
becomes  removed,  from  the  flow  of  water.  Here  it 
is,  that  the  vegetable  agents  are  ordained  to  act,  as 
here  they  are  made  to  inhabit  ^  and  from  this  point 
their  actions  are  most  easily  traced.  And  when  we 
find  that  a  specific  family  of  plants,  utterly  unlike 
all  others,  in  their  instincts  or  affections,  as  in  their 
nature,  their  structure,  and  their  powers,  execute 
this  prime  office,  surrendering  their  places  afterwards 
to  a  second,  scarcely  less  remarkable  in  these  re- 
spects, yet  approaching  nearer  to  the  general  vegetable 
world  -y  as  they  are  also  the  immediate  precursors  of 
those  more  perfect  and  more  widely  useful  plants,  we 
cannot  for  an  instant  doubt  the  design.  It  is  in  the 
multitudinous  and  incomprehensible  tribe  of  lichens 
aad  analogous  plants,  that  we  find  these  pioneers  of 
vegetation,  seeking  their  places  where  no  others  could 
exist ;  demanding  no  water,  requiring  no  soil ;  root- 
less, leafless,  flowerless,  if  not  seedless,  perpetuated 
we  know  not  how,  unsusceptible  of  injury  short  of 
destruction,  and,  if  not  immortal,  tenacious  of  life 
as  are  the  seeds  of  plants  themselves,  and  capable  of 
almost  equal  dormancy.  What  their  anatomy  is,  no 
one  has  ascertained  $  and  if  they  do  produce  seeds 
to  be  spread  by  the  winds,  we  have  still  to  explain 
how  that  which  must  be  lighter  than  the  winds  them- 
Slaves,  and  which  the  microscope  cannot  discover, 
should  adhere  to  the  solid  rock. 

But  the  Creator  has  only  to  will,  and  it  is  done : 
nor  can  we  contemplate  this  extraordinary  form  of  ve« 
stable  life,  without  reflecting  on  the  power  which  has 
given  l^at  life  to  such  an  organization,  so  unlike  to 
almost  all  else,  yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  was  created  and  commanded  to  serve. 
And  if  the  species  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  yet 
uocounted,  so  are  there  kinds  allotted  for  different 
qualities  of  rock,  and  for  different  surfaces  ;  for  the 
calcareous  and  the  flinty,  for  the  smooth  and  the 
rough,  for  the  precipice,  or  the  wall,  or  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  Thus  also  are  there  individuals  appointed  for 
Uie  damp  and  dark  forest,  the  sunny  and  arid  cliff, 
the  frozen  Alpine  summit,  and  the  salt  sea  shore,  the 
climate  of  Bengal,  and  the  snows  of  Greenland. 

It  is  a  general  law  for  plants  that  water  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence,  and  that  deprived  of  this,  once 
dried,  they  are  irrecoverably  dead  5  though  many  have 
been  enabled  to  retain  it  with  almost  miraculous  ob- 
stinacy under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. ' 
But  had  this  law  involved  the  lichens,  it  would  have 
been  fatal  to  their  appointed  duties ;  while  their  bulk 
^nd  structure  are  commonly  such  as  to  have  rendered 
the  retention  of  moisture  impossible.  Exposed  to  a 
^uruiug  sun,  on  naked  rocks^  and  without  the  means 
Of  resisting  its  influence,  they  are  often  so  dried  as  to 
Qmmble  at  a  touch  :  while  this  condition  is  sometimes 
t)f  daily  occurrence.  Their  very  races  might  have  been 
exterminated ;  but  the  Creator  never  leaves  his  work 


imperfect.  He  has  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  :  the  principle  of  life  is  not  withdrawn,  and  they 
are  ready  to  revive  and  resume  their  functions  at  the 
slightest  return  of  moisture. 

In  whatever  way  the  fbliaoeous  and  the  shrubby  li- 
chens may  assisti  the  result  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  soil  on  the  naked  rock,  partly  through  their  own  li- 
ving BtruQtures,  partly  through  their  decomposition, 
and  partly  through  the  flying  particles  of  earth  which 
they  dstaln,  But  lbs  soil  thus  produced  is  unfitted  to 
give  a  hold  or  a  place  to  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
vegetables.  A  nsw  triba  of  plants,  of  a  higher  orga- 
nization than  tbstr  precursors,  yet  inferior  to  those 
which  are  to  folloWi  has  been  created  for  this  end. 
These  are  the  mosses,  and  their  variety  resembles  that 
of  the  lichens.  These  bftve  scarcely  the  power  of  root- 
ing themselves  on  a  naked  surfkoe,  if  we  except  the 
barks  of  trees  |  but  they  attach  themselves  readily  to 
the  least  quantity  of  soil,  as  formed  and  collected  by 
the  lichens  1  and  that  they  execute  the  office  of  form- 
ing additional  soil,  the  least  observation  will  show. 

Their  office  being  at  length  performed,  there  is  room 
and  lodgment  afforded  for  plants  of  greater  bulk  and 
more  perfect  stnieture  {  and  he  who  examines  the 
summit  of  a  wall  where  the  grasses,  the  Arabls  Tnni- 
tis,  Sedum,  Ike.  are  rooted  in  their  mossy  cushions, 
will  see  those  plants  which  are  destined  to  replace 
their  immediate  predecessors,  still  adding  to  that  soil 
which  may  one  day  bear  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

Let  him  who  reads  or  observes  never  forget  that  in 
all  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  Is  nothing  casual, 
nothing  purposeless,  nothing  undesigned  :  that  good 
ends  have  been  intended,  as  good  purposes  have  oeen 
effected ;  and  that  all  creation  everywhere  presents  to 
him  who  will  examine  it,  the  most  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  a  Great  Artist,  intending,  designing  -,  perfect 
in  wisdom,  and  absolute  in  power. 

[Abridged  from  Macculi  ocn't  Proo/i  and  lilu$trati<ntt  of  th$ 

Attrihut€t  of  God. 1 


TO    A   WATBHrOWL. 


Whither  'midst  fklling  dew. 
While  glow  Ihe  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  d«y» 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  puvaua 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrongi 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  orimsou  sky 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  maze  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  oceannilde  f 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost* 

All  day  thy  wings  have  ftnned, 
At  that  fkr  height,  the  eold  thin  atmosphere  I 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end, 
8oon  shalt  thou  find  a  Summer-home,  ai^ct  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  :  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o*er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

ThouVt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart* 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  sone, 
Gnides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  fllghti 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  aloue. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. — Ba^XAvr, 


THE  SATURDAY  BIAOAZINB. 


[April  14, 1838, 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XXU. 


The  Manqroyz,  {RMaophont  maiigtier.^ 

The  treea  of  this  tribe  tre  peculiar  to  the  ahoret  of 
the  oceans  and  large  rivers  of  the  tropica,  where  they 
form  dense  foreats,  reaching  almost  to  the  waters. 
The  Maagrove  is  a  tree  aboat  fifty  feet  in  bight,  and 
its  mode  of  growth  is  very  singalar,  resembling  that 
of  the  banian,  or  Indian  fig.  The  tree  is  only  found 
in  marshy  places :  its  branches,  after  growing  for 
some  time  in  the  usual  manner,  suddenly  bend  down- 
wards and  grow  towards  the  earth  ;  as  soon  as^hey 
reach  the  moist  soil,  they  take  root,  and  thus  each 
branch  forms  a  stem  capable  of  supporting  itself 
without  dependence  on  the  parent  tree ;  in  this  man- 
ner one  tree  will,  in  coorse  of  time,  form  a  complete 
grove.  The  forests  thus  formed  by  an  assemblage  of 
Mangrove  trees  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  in 
addition  to  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  thickness  of 
their  growth,  their  recesses  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  mjrriads  of  musquitoes,  sufficient  to  deter  the 
most  enduring  from  the  attempt  to  explore  them. 
An  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  chiefly  aquatic, 
take  shelter  under  their  branches,  while  the  shallow 
pools  which  abound  among  them  form  the  lurking 
places  of  thousands  of  crabs  and  of  aquatic  insects. 
These  amphibious  forests  are  at  times  innndated  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  water,  nnmerons 
oysters  and  other  sheU-flsb  are  found  adhering  to  the 
trees.  So  that,  although  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
these  thick  shades  is  very  great,  the  enterprising 
sportsman  is  tolerably  sure  of  being  well  rewarded 
for  the  dangers  he  has  to  undei^  by  an  abundance 
of  game. 

A  singular  fact  is  attached  to  the  history  of  the 
Mangrove,  namely,  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
while  they  are  yet  attached  to  the  branches  of  the 
treej  these  afterwards  fall  and  take  root  in  the 
ground. 

The  wood  of  the  Mangrove  is  good  for  little  else 


than  fuel,  bat  the  bark  and  the  aeed-venels  uttBd 
in  tanniDg  hides  and  in  dyeing  blade. 


There  are  as'  many  as  four  or  five  species  of  ih 
Mangrove,  whose  native  countries  are  the  wumer 
parts  of  the  New  World,  and  the  coast  of  Malatw 
in  the  East  Indies.  , 


Tas  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  moralitj  u  whil  is  pi» 
perly  called  a  sense  of  duty ;  a  principal  of  tbd  greaini 
oonsequenoe  in  human  life,  and  the  only  principle  by  vh'nii 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  of  directiag  ibeir  »c\iiiai. 
There  is  scarco  any  man  who,  by  discipline,  education.  uJ    { 
example,  mny   not  be  impreiaed  trilh  a  regtrd  la  ibot    > 
genersl'rulesof  cdnduct,aa  to  act  upon  almost  owiyooMW    : 
with  tolerable  decency,  and  through  the  whola  of  bii  lile<   ; 
avoid  a  tolerable  degree  of  blame.     Without  ihii  M«ri    ] 
regard  to  the  general  rules  of  morality,  tbera  is  no  shd 
whose  conduct  can  be  much  depended  upon.    It  it  lUi 
which  constitutes  the  moit  essential  difference  Utfwo 
a  man  of  principle  and  honour,  and  a  worlhleit  feliM^ 
The  one  adheres  on  all  occasions,  steadily  and  mohiUlr^ 
his  roastms,  and  preserves  through  the  whole  of  hii  liK 
one  even  tenour  of  conduct.    The  other  aeU  variousl]'  m 
accidentally,  as  humour,  inclination,  or  intereit,  cbanM  U 
be  uppermost — A  dak  Suitr. 

Thb  willow  which  bends  to  the  tompeit,  often  escspei  '"W'   i 
than  the  oak  which  resists  it ;  and  so,  in  giest  calaBinct< 
it  lometi met  happens,  that  light  and  frivolous  spiriuimiitr    | 
their  elasticity  and  presence  of  mind  sooner  than  ihoM  «■ 
lofUer  characier. — Sia  Waltbr  Scott. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and  hope ;  haviDg  f('  ^ 
-asion  of  comparing  our  foroe  with  any  opposing  ]»«'■ 
naturally  form  preemptions  in  our  own  fsvour,  t» 
igine  that  obstruction  and  impediment  will  ^^'o  '"1 
before  us.    The  first  repulses   rather   inflame  vehemW* 
than  teach  prudence ;  a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  1^ 
before  it  suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  submits  to  sap  1" 
difficulties  which  it  expected  to  subdue  by  storm.    Before 
.disappointments  have  enforced  the  dictates  of  philowp"!' 
we  believe  it  in  our  ponrer  to  shorUn  the  interval  bel«<» 
the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect;  we  laugh  at  tbe  umora'"    I 
delays  of  brooding  industry,  and  fancy  that  by  incrfismS    I 
the  fire  we  can.  at  pleasure,  accelerate  the  prajecUon. 
Johns  ON. 
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In  our  lut  paper  upon  this  snbjcct  ve  related  how, 
immediately  upon  the  breaking  out  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat's  rebeUion  in  February,  1554,  the  Princeu 
Elizabeth  vaa  arrested  tn  her  house  at  Ashridge,  by 
the  orders  of  Qaeeu  Mary,  aud  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don with  as  much  speed  as  was  compatible  vith  her 
delicate  state  of  health.  When  the  princess  reached 
Whitehall,  she  was  shut  up  a  close  prisoner,  under 
the  cha^e  of  the  chamberlain  and  vice-chamberlain, 
without  being  permitted  to  hold  communication  with 
any  one,  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  On  the  Friday  before 
Palra-Sunday,  Gardiner,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  nineteen  others  of  the  council,  came  from  the 
Queen,  and  charged  her  with  being  privy  to  Wyat's 
conipiracy,  alleging  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 
Carewg,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  west.  The 
princess  positively  denied  the  accnsation,  and  steadily 
userted  her  innocence ;  but  her  visitors  informed 
her  that  it  was  the  Queen's  will  and  pleasure  that  she 
ihonld  go  to  the  Tower,  while  the  matter  underwent 
eiamination.  Elizabeth  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
being  sent  to  so  "  notorious  and  doleful  a  place;" 
the  again  asserted  her  innocenee,  and  desired  the 
conndllors  to  intercede  with  her  sister  on  her  behalf. 
Vol.  XII. 


But  they  assured  her  that  there  was  no  remedy,  and 
departed. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  ths 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Lord  Steward,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  entered  with  a  guard,  and  removed 
all  the  servants  of  Elizabeth,  substituting  others  of 
the  Queen's  ;  and  there  were  stationed  "  an  hundred 
of  Northern  soldiers  in  white  coats,  watching  and 
warding  about  the  garden  all  that  night ;  a  great  fire 
being  made  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  and  two  certain 
lords  watching  there  also,  with  their  band  and  com- 
pany." 

Upon  Saturday  following,  (say*  Holinsbed,  that  isoniha 
next  day,)  two  lords  of  the  council,  (the  one  was  the  Earl 
of  Sussex,  the  other  shall  he  nameless,)  come  and  certiQed 
her  grace  that  forthwith  sbe  roust  go  unto  the  Tower,  Iha 
barae  being  prepared  for  her,  and  ths  tide  now  ready  which 
tameth  for  nobody.  In  heavy  mood,  her  Grace  requested 
tbs  lords  that  she  might  tarry  another  tide,  trusting  that 
the  next  would  be  belter  and  more  comfortable.  But  one 
or  the  lords  replied  that  neither  tide  nor  time  was  to  be 
delaied.  And  when  her  Grace  requested  that  she  might 
be  suffered  to  write  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  he  answered 
that  he  durst  not  permit  that:  addinf;,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  would  rather  hurt  than  proSt  her  Grace  in  so 
doing.  But  the  other  lord,  more  courteous  and  favourable, 
(who  was  the  Earl  of  Busses.)  kneeling  down,  said  she 
should  have  liberty  to  write,  and  as  a  true  man,  ba 
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would  deliver  ft  to  tbe  Queen*i  Higbneit,  and  bring  an 
answer  of  the  same  vhatsoever  oame  thereof.  Whereupon 
%hd  wrote  the  following  letter :-« 

To  the  Queen. 

If  any  ever  did  try  this  olde  savnge,  that  a  kinp^e's  worde 
was  more  than  another  man's  othe,  I  most  humbly  beseche 
vour  Mtgesty  to  verefie  it  in  m^  and  to  remember  your 
last  promis  and  my  last  demande,  that  I  be  not  condemned 
without  answer  and  due  profe;  wiche  it  seems  that  now  I 
am,  for  that  without  cause  provid  I  am  by  your  Counsel 
ffome  vou  commanded  to  go  unto  the  Tower;  a  place  more 
won  tea  for  a  false  traitor  than  a  true  subject  Wiche, 
thogth  I  knowe  I  deserve  it  not,  yet  in  the  face  of  al  this 
*  realme  apores  that  it  is  provid ;  wiche  I  pray  God  I  may 
dy  the  shamefullist  dethe  that  ever  any  died,  afore  I  may 
mene  any  suche  (hinge :  and  to  this  present  hower  I  pro- 
test afor  God,  (who  shal  juge  my  trueth  whatsoever  malice 
ahal  devis,)  that  I  never  practised,  consiled,  nor  consented 
to  any  thinge  that  migth  be  prejudicial  to  your  Person  any 
way,  or  daungerous  to  the  State  by  any  mene.  And 
therfor  I  humbly  beseche  your  Majestie  to  let  me  answer 
afore  your  selfe,  and  not  suffer  me  to  trust  to  vour  Coun- 
selors ;  vea  and  that  afore  I  so  to  the  Tower,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible; if  not  afore  I  be  furUier  condemned.  HowbeU»  I 
trust  assuredly,  your  Highnes  wvl  give  me  leve  to  do  it 
afor  I  go ;  for  that  thus  shamfulfy  I  may  not  be  cried  out 
on  as  now  I  shal  bo ;  yea,  and  without  cause.  Let  con- 
Bciens  move  your  Hithness  to  take  some  bettar  way  with 
me  than  to  make  me  be  condemned  in  al  mens  sigth  afor 
my  desert  knowen.  Also  I  most  humbly  beseche  your 
Higthness  to  pardon  this  my  boldnes*  wiche  innooenov 
procures  me  to  do  togither  with  hope  of  your  natural  kind- 
nes :  wiche  I  trust  wyl  not  se  me  cast  iway  without  desert ; 
wiche  what  it  is  I  wold  desire  no  more  of  God  but  that  you 
truly  knewe.  Wiche  thinge  I  thinke  and  beleve  vou  shal 
never  by  report  knowe,  unless  by  younelfe  you  here.  I 
have  harde  in  my  time  of  many  oast  away,  for  want  of 
comminge  to  the  presence  of  their  Prince:  and  in  late 
days  I  harde  my  Lorde  of  Sommerset  say.  that  if  his 
brother  had  bine  sufierd  to  speke  with  him  he  had  never 
suflbrd ;  but  the  perswasions  wer  made  to  him  so  sret  that 
he  was  brogth  in  belefe  that  he  could  not  live  safely  if  the 
Admiral  lived ;  and  that  made  him  give  his  consent  to  his 
dethe.  Thogth  thes  parsons  are  not  to  be  compared  to  your 
M^estie,  yet  I  pray  God,  as  ivel  perswations  perswade  not 
one  sistar  again  the  other;  and  al  for  that  the  have  harde 
false  rej^rt  and  not  harkene  to  the  trueth  knowin.  Therfor 
ons  again  kniling  with  humbleness  of  my  hart,  bicause  I 
am  not  sufferd  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I  humbly 
crave  to  speke  with  Your  Higthnis:  wiche  I  wolde  not  be 
80  bold  to  desier  if  I  knewe  not  my  self  most  clere  as  I 
knowe  my  selfe  most  tru.  And  as  for  the  traitor  Wiati  he 
migtii  paravantur  writ  me  a  lettar ;  but  on  my  faithe  I 
never  receved  any  from  him.  And  as  for  thd  copie  of  my 
lettar  sent  to  the  Fienche  kinge,  I  pray  God  confounde  me 
eternally  if  ever  I  sent  him  worde,  message,  token,  or  lettar 
by  any  menes ;  and  to  this  my  truith  1  will  stande  in  to 
my  dethe. 

Your  Highnes  most  faithful  subject 

that  hatha  bien  from  the  begin- 

ninge  and  wylbe  to  my  ende, 

Elxzabbth. 
I  humbly  crave  but  only  one 

worde  of  answer  fh>m  your  selfe. 

The  princess  was  taken  to  the  Tower  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  that  happened  to  be  Palm  Sunday, 
an  order  was  issued  throughout  London,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  her  removal  to  be  effected  with  more 
privacy,  that  jvery  one  should  keep  his  church  and 
carry  his  palm.  Besides  the  two  lords  and  the  guards, 
there  went  with  her  three  of  the  queen's  gentlewomen, 
three  of  her  own,  her  gentleman  usher,  and  two 
grooms  of  her  chamber.  In  passing  London  Bridge 
the  whole  party  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fall  of  the  w^ter.  On  reaching 
the  Tower  the  barge  was  directed  to  the  dismal  en- 
trance, known  by  the  name  of  the  Traitor's  Gate. 
Elizabeth  felt  strongly  the  indignity  thus  put  upon 
her,  and  would  have  refused  to  land,  but  that  one  of 
the  lords,  whose  name  Holinshed  has  withheld,  plainly 
told  her  that  she  should  not  choose.    It  rained  at  the 


time,  and  the  same  lord  offered  her  his  cloak,  hi, 
"  putting  it  back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  datb; 
she  stepped  forth,  and  as  she  set  her  foot  upon  tk 
stair  exclaimed,  *'  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject, 
being  a  prlsouer,  as  ever  landed  at  these -stairs,  and 
before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  none  other 
friend  than  thee." 

On  entering  within  the  building,  she  expressed  htr 
surprise  at  finding  the  guards  and  warders  dnvn 
out  in  order  -,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  the 
custom  on  the  reception  of  prisoners,  she  desired  that 
if  it  were  so,  for  her  cause  they  might  be  dismissed; 
"  whereat  the  poor  men  kneeled  down,  and  with  one 
voice  prayed  God  to  preserve  her,  for  which,  od  the 
next  day  ttiey  were  all  discharged."  Proceeding  a 
short  distance  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  there 
rested  herself.  The  lieutenant  pressed  her  to  rise  out 
of  the  rain,  but  she  answered,  "  Better  sit  here  thaa 
in  a  worse  place,  for  Gfod  knoweth  whither  you  will 
bring  me  ;*'  and  turning  to  her  gentleman  usher,  who 
was  weeping,  she  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  You  ought 
rather  to  comfort  than  dismay  me,  especially  for  that 
I  know  my  truth  to  be  such,  that  no  man  shall  hare 
cause  to  weep  for  my  sake.'*  She  &en  arose  acd 
was  conducted  to  her  prison. 

Elizabeth's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  was  of  the  i 
most  rigorous  description.    After  she  had  been  for   I 
some  time  closely  confined,  permission  was  granted^   ^^ 
through  the  intercession  of  Lord  Chandos,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  for  her  to  walk  in  the  queen's 
lodgings,  in  the  presence,  however,  of  the  constable, 
the  lieutenant,  and  three  of  the  queen's  ladies,  and  on 
condition  that  the  windows  should  be  shut   She  was 
then  indulged  with  walking  in  the  queen's  gardeo, 
for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  but  the  shutters  of  all  the 
windows  which   looked  towards    the  garden  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  close. 

About  the  end  of  May  Elizabeth  was  removed  from 
the  Tower,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Bedlsg- 
field  and  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  to  the  royal 
manor  or  palace  at  Woodstock.  ''The  xxdayeof 
May,"  says  an  old  chronicle,  "  my  lady  Elisabeth, 
the  queene's  sister,  came  out  of  the  Tower,  and  toke 
her  barge  at  the  lower  wharffe,  and  so  to  Richmond, 
and  from  thens  unto  Wjmdsor,  and  so  to  Wodstoke." 
It  was  at  Richmond  that  the  princess  rested  the  first 
night  of  her  journey  j  she  was  there  watched  care- 
fully by  the  soldiers,  her  own  private  attendants  being 
prevented  from  having  access  to  her.  These  mea- 
sures of  severity  led  the  princess  to  suppose,  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  put  her  to  death  privately, 
when  she  called  her  servants  together  to  take  leare, 
she  desired  them  to  pray  for  her,  "  For  this  night," 
she  added, .«'  I  think  I  must  die."  The  servants 
broke  into  tears  and  lamentations,  and  the  gentleman 
usher  went  down  to  the  Lord  Williams  fa  the  conrt, 
desiring  him  unfeignedly  to  show  whether  his  lady 
and  mistress  that  night  were  in  danger  of  death, 
whereby  himself  and  fellows  might  take  such  part  as 
God  would  appoint.  "  Marry,  God  forbid,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Williams,  "  that  any  such  wickedness  should 
be  intended,  which  rather  than  it  should  be  wrought, 
I  and  my  men  will  die  at  her  feet."  On  the  second 
day  she  reached  Windsor,  where  she  was  lodged  in 
the  dean's  house,  near  St.  George's  Collegiate  Chapel. 
She  then  passed  to  Lord  Williams's  seat  at  Ricot,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  she  was  "  verie  princelie  cnt<:r- 
tained,  both  of  knights  and  ladies." 

On  arriving  at  Woodstock  Elizabeth  was  lodged  in 
the  gatehouse  of  the  palace,  in  an  apartment  which 
remained  complete  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  its  original  arched  roof  of  Irish  oak. 
curiously  carved,  and  painted  blue,  with  sprinklings 
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of  gold  oraaments,  and  winch  to  the  last  retained 
the  name  of  its  illaBtrious  captive.  Holinshed  men- 
tions three  lines  which  the  princess  wrote  with  a 
diamond  on  the  glass  of  her  window: — 

Much  suspected  hj  me, 
Nothing  proved  can  be, 
*  Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner. 

The  German,  Hentzner,  who  travelled  in  England 
in  1598,  has  recorded  a  sonnet,  written  by  her  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  on  a  window-shntter,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :— •  , 

O,  Fortune !  how  thy  restless  wavering  state, 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit  I 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 

Hath  borne  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Hiou  causedest  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands,  wherewith  are  innocents  enclosed ; 
Causing  tiie  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 
And  meing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved ; 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought, 
80  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thought. 
A.D.  XDLV.  Elizabeth,  Prisoner. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  St*  PauVs  Epistles,  printed  in  the  black 
letter,  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  used  during  her 
confinement  at  Woodstock ;  and  on  a  blank  leaf  is 
the  following  paragraph,  written  with  her  own  hand, 
and  in  the  style  characteristic  of  the  age  : — "  I  walke 
many  times  into  the  pleasant  fieldes  of  the  Holye 
Scriptures,  where  I  plucke  up  the  goodliesome  herbs 
of  sentences  by  pruning,  eate  them  by  reading,  chawe 
them  by  musing,  and  laie  them  up  at  length  in  the 
hie  seate  of  memorie  by  gathering  them  together  ^ 
that  so  having  tasted  the  sweetness  I  mayc  the  lesse 
perceave  the  bitterness  of  this  miserable  life."  The 
covers  of  this  book  are  of  black  silk,  and  the  princess  had 
amused  herself  with  curiously  working,  or  embossing, 
various  devices  and  Latin  inscriptions  in  gold  twist. 

Ehzabeth  was  strictly  guarded  during  her  stay  at 
Woodstock,  though  she  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  In  this  situation 
it  is  "  no  marvel!,"  to  use  the  words  of  Holinshed, 
"  if  the  hearing  upon  a  time-  out  of  her  garden  at 
Woodstocke,  a  certain  milkmaide  singing  pleasantlie, 
wished  herself  to  be  a  milkmaide  as  she  was,  saying 
that  her  case  was  better  and  life  merrier.*'  A  fire 
hroke  out  during  the  princess's  imprisonment  in  the 
n)om  under  her  room  5  it  was  promptly  extinguished, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 

At  a  very  early  period  Woodstock  was  a  royal 
residence,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  all  our  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
taking  up  their  abode  here.  The  palace,  or  manor- 
bouse,  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the 
grand  rebellion ;  and  after  being  stoutly  defended  for 
some  time  by  an  officer  of  great  skill  and  devoted 
loyalty,  it  snstainA  much  damage,  and  was  snr- 
lendered  by  commissioners  from  the  king.  In  1649 
commissioners  were  assembled  here  by  order  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
«)yal  property.  They  made  the  king's  bedchamber 
^eir  kitchen,  the  council-hall  they  converted  into  a 
brewhouae,  and  in  the  dining-room  they  collected,  for 
^e  use  of  their  fires,  logs  sawn  from  a  noble  tree, 
^hich  had  long  flourished  in  the  park  under  the  name 
of  the  ^tii^'s  Oak. 

But  their  triumph  was  soon  interrupted  by  circumstances 
^hich  filled  that  credulous  age  with  wonder,  and  afforded 
^  apt  subject  of  laughter  to  the  era  which  succeeded, 
^rightful  noises  assailed  their  ears  in  the  night ;  dreadful 
l^hantasms  glided  before  their  eyes ;  nor  were  their  sight 
^nd  hearinff  alone  rendered  subject  to  terrific  visitations ; 
^ai^  round  blows  wei;e  given ;  their  bed-clothes  were  torn 
^^  mgments,  and  sundr)r  noxious  ingredients  were  dis- 
^Wged  on  their  amaxed  foreheads*   The  populace  digni- 


fied the  nocturnal  operate?  with  the  name  of  the  Just 
Devil  of  IVood^lock.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
whole  was  contrived  by  the  in^:enuity  of  an  adroit  and 
humourous  royalist,  named  Joe  Collins,  who  had  procured 
the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  their  credulity.  When  the  jest 
was  discovered,  Collins  was  stvled  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Woodstock, 

The  furniture  was  soon  afterwards  sold,  and  the 
buildings  portioned  by  Cromwell  or  his  agents, 
among  three  persons.  Two  of  these  about  1652, 
pulled  down  their  portions  for  the  sake  of  the  stone  ; 
the  portion  of  the  third,  which  consisted  of  the  gate- 
house in  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned, 
and  some  adjoining  ruinous  buildings  was  left  stand* 
ing.  At  a  subsequent  period  this  gatehouse  was 
converted  into  a  dwelling,  by  John  Lord  Lovelace, 
who  was  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners  to 
William  the  Third  ;  and  here  that  nobleman  resided 
for  many  years.  The  adjoining  ruins  were  standing 
sometime  afterwards  ;  and  there  were  persons  living 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  who  could 
remember  a  noble  porch  and  some  walls  of  the  hall, 
the  walls  and  magnificent  windows  of  the  chapel, 
several  turrets  at  proper  distances,  and  who  could 
trace  out  many  of  the  apartments.  While  Blenheim 
palace  was  building,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  laid  out 
2000/.  in  keeping  up  the  ruins  of  Woodstock.  But 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  afterwards  observing 
to  Sarah  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  »  pile  of 
ruins  in  the  front  of  so  fine  a  seat  was  an  unseemly 
object,  all  the  old  buildings,  including  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  gatehouse,  were  entirely  demolished  and 
removed.  Our  engraving  contains  a  view  of  the 
''  Princess  Elizabeth's  Chamber,"  and  its  adjoining 
mins,  originally  taken  in  1714,  a  few  years  before 
their  destruction. 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  SOUL  AND 

BODY. 

Scarcely  can  I  conceive  even  to  myself,  this  union 
between  my  body  and  my  soul.  How  is  it  that  I  bear 
upon  me  the  stamp  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  I  grovel  in  the  dust  ?  Is  my  body  in 
health,  it  wars  against  me.  Is  it  sick,  I  languish 
with  it  in  sympathy.  It  is  at  once  a  companion  that 
I  love,  and  an  enemy  that  I  dread.  It  is  a  prison, 
that  frightens  me,  a  partner  with  whom  I  dwell.  If 
I  weaken  it  by  excess,  I  become  incapable  of  any- 
thing noble  3  if  I  indulge  it,  or  treat  it  with  too  much 
consideration,  it  revolts,  and  my  slave  escapes  me. 
It  fastens  me  to  the  earth  by  ties  I  cannot  break  j 
and  prevents  me  from  taking  my  upward  flight  to 
God  for  which  end  alone  I  was  created.  It  is  an  enemy 
that  I  love,  a  treacherous  friend  whom  it  is  my  duty 
to  distrust.  To  fear  and  yet  to  love  !  At  once  what 
union  and  what  discord  !  For  what  end,  with' what 
secret  motive,  is  it  that  man  has  hcen  thus  organized  ? 
Is  it  not  that  God  has  seen  it  fit  by  this  means  to 
humble  our  pride,  which  may  otherwise  have  carried 
us  to  the  height  of  disdaining  even  our  Creator,  in 
the  thought  that  being  derived  from  the  same  fount 
of  heing,  we  might  be  permitted  to  regard  ourselves 
as  on  terms  of  equality  with  Him  ?  It  is  then  to 
recall  us  incessantly  to  the  sense  of  onr  entire  de- 
pendence on  him,  that  God  haa  reduced  our  bodies 
to  this  state  of  frailty,  which  exposes  it  to  perpetual 
combats  5  balancing  onr  nobleness  by  our  baseness  i 
holding  us  in  suspense  between  death  and  immor- 
tality, according  to  the  afifcction  which  inclines  us  to 
the  body  or  the  soul;  so  that,  if  the  excellences  of 
our  souls  should  inspire  us  with  pride,  the  imper- 
fections inseparable  from  our  bodies  may  bring  iw 
I  back  to  humility, — St,  Gregory  ;  Book  of  the  Fatkeri, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 

MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  XII. 

The  Exodub. 

The  dMtruction  of  all  tbe  finAora  of  Egypt  was 
to  fearful  a  TisiUtion,  that  the  wicked  Pharaoh  no 
longer  dared  to  brave  the  rightful  apger  of  the  Om- 
nipotent, and  he  gave  a  reluctant  cooaent  to  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel.  There  arc  aome 
circumstances  in  the  account  of  the  preparationa 
which  the  chosen  people  made  for  tiieir  perilons 
joamey  requiring  a  iN'ief  comment,  and  we  ahall 
therefore  make  en  extract  from  the  sacred  narrative. 
And  it  came  to  pus,  that  at  midnight  the  LoKO  smote 
all  the  flntborn  in  the  land  of  E){ypl,  from  the  firttbom  of 
Pluraoh  tiiat  Mt  on  liU  throne  unto  the  Bratbora  of  the 
captivB  that  uo*  ia  the  dungeon ;  and  all  the  fintbom  of 
cattle.  And  Pharaoh  roie  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  hit 
■ervanU,  and  all  the  Egyptiana ;  and  there  traa  a  great- 
cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  tea*  not  a  house  where  there  wa* 
not  one  dead.  And  be  called  for  Moaei  and  Aaron  bj 
night,  and  laid.  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth  from  among  my 
people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel;  and  go,  lerre 
the  Loao,  as  ye  have  said.  Also  take  your  flocks  and  your 
herds,  as  ye  have  said,  and  lie  gone ;  and  bleta  me  alto. 
And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  thev 
might  tend  them  out  of  the  laud  in  haste;  for  they  taia, 
We  bt  all  dead  men.  And  the  people  look  their  dough 
before  it  vas  leavened,  their  kneadingtroughs  being  bound 
up  in  t^eir  clothes  upon  their  shoulders.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they 
borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment;  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  iavout 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent  unto  them 
mcA  (Ai'n^f  «  they  repaired.  (Exodus  xiL  29 — 36.) 

In  this  passage  we  must  fir^t  remark  that  the 
cleatmction  of  the  firstborn  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Egyptians  were  bnried  in  sleep,  for  it 
appears  from  the  monuments  that  they  went  early  to 
repose,  at  least  we  can  discover  no  representations 
of  lamps  or  candles,  nor  are  fragments  of  lamps 
among  the  articles  of  Egyptian  pottery,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  their  cities  in  anything  like  the  abun- 
dance in  which  they  are  found  at  Hercnlanenm  and 
Pompeii.  This  must  have  added  awfully  to  the  ter- 
rors of  the  miroclc,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pharaoh 
In  the  midst  of  darkness,  desolation,  and  death, 
should  have  hurried  away  those  whom  he  regarded 
M  the  source  of  so  fearful  a  visitation. 

It  is  mentioned  that  among  the  sufferers  was  "  the 
firstborn  of  the  captive  iu  the  dungeon ;"  although 
there  is  no  distiact  representation  of  a  prison  on  any 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  which  have  been  yet 
discovered,  there  can  be  doubt  that  women  and 
children  shared  the  captivity  of  their  husbands  and 
&thert  i  we  find  them  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to 
the  slave-market,  led  as  memorials  of  victory  in 
triumphal  processions,  and  forced  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  onerous  labours  imposed  upon  slaves.  In  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  women  and  children  continue 
subject  to  the  calamities  of  War ;  in  the  revolutions 
of  Persia,  during  the  last  century,  many  ladies  of 
exalted  rank  might  say  in  the  sad  words  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  They  that  did  feed  delicately  are  desolate  in 
the  ativets  :  they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  em- 
brace dunghills."  (Lam.  iv.  5.)  There  ia  no  impro- 
bability therefore  in  the  statement  of  the  tenth 
plague  having  aggravated  the  miseries  even  of  the 
prison-house,  and  swept  away  the  firstborn  of  the 
captive,  as  well  as  the  firstborn  of  the  king.  And 
as  we  have  ahowb  in  preceding  sections  of  this  series, 
that  the  reigning  Pharaoh  was  most  probably  a 
foreign  intruder,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
mmonnt  of  captives  in  the  Egyptian  dungeona  must 
luve  beea  rerf  considerKble. 


So  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Egyptius  to  pt 
rid  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  would  not  permit  then 
to  bake  their  provisions,  but  comftelled  them  to  \^i 
the  dough  in  their  kneadingtroughs.  We  haie 
shown  in  a  former  section,  that  baked  m«sta  aid 
confectionary  constituted  the  greater  port  of  the  food 
of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  consequently  the  knttd. 
ingtrough  was  an  important  article  of  fnmitore.  It 
was  probably  made  of  metal,  Uke  that  depicted  ia  Iht 
accompanying  engraving,  and  could  be  applied  to  i 
variety  of  nsefnl  purposes.     In  the  present  ioBlaiict 


the  two  figures  are  engaged  in  the  manufacttirc  of 
piped  sweetmeats,  not  unlike  mBccamni  both  ia 
shape  and  consistency,  which  is  at  the  present  d»y» 
favourite  luxury  with  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  ft 
seems  probable  that  the  preparation  of  these  and 
similar  sweetmeats,  was  one  of  the  tasks  imposnl 
upon  the  Hebrews  daring  their  bondage  in  %pti 
for  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Samuel,  that  the  pB- 
paration  of  these  confections  was  looked  upon  ss  i 
degrading  toil,  and  among  the  evils  which  the  propbd 
predicts  to  the  people  from  their  determination  (o 
elect  a  king,  we  find  this  circumstance  put  very  pro- 
minently forward.  "  And  he  wiU  take  your  daagh- 
ters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be 


jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  from  w 
^yptiana,  by  the  direction  of  Mosea,  and  thus  setms 
to  cast  an  imputation  of  dishonesty  on  the  tram*-- 
lion  which  is  far  from  being  warranted  hftbton- 
ginal  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  verb  sheal  signifit* 
not  to  botTOW,  but  to  demand,  and  secondly,  the  woid 
kelim  signifies  not  Jewels,  hut  vesieU  or  a»pl»i^'- 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  passage  then  is,  that  Utf 
Israelites  demanded  payment  of  the  wages  dm  " 
them  for  their  labours,  and  as  these  were  coniider- 
able,  the  amount  paid  must  hate  exhausted  the  im- 
mediate resources  of  the  Egyptians.  There  is  nowiag 
that  more  excites  astonishment  in  viewing  the  moD''' 
ments,  than  the  vast  amount  of  gold  and  siUer  piw 
displayed  on  the  sideboards  and  in  the  palaces  of  |M 
Egyptians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  '>«''"^^ 
use  of  coinage  became  common,  such  vases  w* 
sometimes  employed  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  o 
the  monuments  suggest  to  ua  another  meaniog 
the  word  Ae/foi;  they  show  us  that  the  EgypUW*';^ 
the  early  ages  used  ring-money,  that  is,  bullion  rnw 
up  in  the  shape  of  annulets  like  the  bangles  \¥oni  uj 
the  Hindiis,  which  are  frequently  used  for  w"'.'" 
India.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of  bullion  '='^°'TZ 
in  this  shape,  we  find  that  balances  were  erecteji 
weighing  money,  and  assay-masters  appowt^o 
determine  the  purity  of  the  vessel  ia  oil  the  P'  ^ 
cipal  market-places.    And  this  custom  prevaiK 
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Jadem  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremish, 
for  we  find  him  recording  the  circamstanceg  of  ft 
Ktuarkable  bai^n  and  sale. 


Hanameel,  mine  uncle's  hd.  cams  to  ma  in  the  coort  of 
the  priwD,  according  to  tiie  won!  of  ibe  Lord,  and  taid  unto 
me.  Boy  mf  field,  I  pray  tbee,  that  is  in  Anathotb,  vhich  ii 
in  th»  conntr;  of  Benjamin :  for  tha  right  of  inheritanoe  ii 
thioei  and  the  redemption  is  thine;  buy  it  rarthjielfL  Then 
I  knew  that  itiit  wa*  the  voik  of  the  Lord.  And  I  bought 
the  fleldofHannmeel  myuncle'i  son,  that  was  in  Anathoth, 
and  weighed  liim  tha  money,  ei'en  seventsen  ihekela  of 
■ilver.  And  I  inbtcribed  the  evidence,  knd  sealed  it,  and 
took  witnewet,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  bilaocei. 
(J«miuah  xszii.  8—10. 

Bangles,  or  ring-money,  are  still  emploj'ed  as  a 
mediam  of  exchange  in  India  and  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  beauty  of 
their  inanafactare,  and  hence  they  might  well  be 
called  ielhi  by  the  sacred  historians,  for  that  word  is 
properly  applied  to  articles  coarsely  made  for  ordi- 
nary tise,  bat  never,  we  believe,  to  anything  like  orna- 
mental work.  It  appears  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  transaction  which  has  so  often  furnished 
materials  for  revilings  and  objections,  to  those  who 
"  ait  in  the  seat  of  the  Bcornful,"  was  a  mere  act  of 
equity,  a  demand  of  what  was  justly  due. 

Hie  paasorer  was  strictly  a  Hebrew  institntion,  and 
we  cannot  elpect  to  find  any  illustration  of  it,  save 
very  indirecUy  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  j  we 
may,  however,  see  that  the  directions  given  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  eaten,  are 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  habits  which  were  adopted 
at  me^  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile. 

And  thus  ahall  ye  eat  it;  with  your  loins  girded,  your 
shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand;  and  ye 
shall  eat  it  in  baste :  it  is  the  Lord's  passoTsr.  (Ex.  xii.  1 1.) 
The  Egyptians  were  particularly  formal  at  their 
dinners,  which  always  commenced  at  noon,  and  a 
gnat  variety  of  viands  were  displayed  at  their  tables. 
So  very  formal  were  they  at  these  entertainments, 
that  we  find  dresses  provided  for  the  guests,  a  cnstom 
which  had  not  fallen  into  disuse  so  late  as  the  coming 
df  Cbrist,  aa  we  learn  from  the  parable  of  the  mar- 
risge  of  the  king's  son. 

And  when  the  kins  came  in  to  tee  the  guests,  he  saw 
tbara  a  man  which  had  Dot  on  a  wedding  garment ;  And 
hanidunto  him.  Friend,  how  esmest  thou  in  hither  not 
luTiag  a  wedding  garment?  And  ho  was  speeebless. 
Then  laid  the  king  to  die  lervanta.  Bind  him  hand  and 
Awt,  and  take  him  avay.  (Matt  xxii.  11—13.) 
There  mm  no  excnse  for  the  disrespect  ahown. 


as  proper  vestments  were  provided  by  the  giver  of 
the  feast.  But  all  the  circuroitances  attending  the 
eating  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  were  designed  to 
mark  urgency  and  haste.  Instead  of  being  divided 
into  joints,  and  served  up  with  variety  of  cookery,  it 
was  to  be  roasted  whole  j  its  only  accompaniment 
was  to  be  bitter  herbs,  for  it  was  not  an  entertain- 
ment of  luxury,  bat  an  acknowledgment  of  deli- 
verance  from  the  most  cmel  servitude  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history. 


The  next  circumstance  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed,  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  IsraeUtes  after 
their  departure  from  Egypt. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Phanjoh  had  let  the  people 
eo,  that  Ood  led  them  not  through  ihe  vroy  of  tlie  land  of 
me  Philistines,  although  that  was  near ;  for  God  aaid,  Lett 
peradventuro  the  people  repent  when  they  ace  war,  and 
they  return  to  Bgypt :  But  God  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  trilderuesa  of  tUs  Red  Sea ;  and 
the  children  of  hrael  went  up  harnessed  out  of  the  land  of 
BgypL  And  Hdkb  took  Ibe  bones  of  Joseph  nilh  him: 
for  be  had  itiaitly  sworn  the  children  of  larael,  laying,  God 
will  surelv  visit  you ;  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  away 
hence  with  you.  (Gen.  siii.  19.) 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  a  people  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Hyksos,  by  whose  ravages  we  have 
already  shown  that  the  Egyptians  were  very  severely 
harassed.  During  the  period  of  their  bondage,  the 
Israelites  had  not  been  permitted  to  learn  the  use  of 
weapons,  they  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  daunted 
if  immediately  brought  into  collision  with  the  most 
warlike  nation  of  antiquity.  It  was  necessary  that 
they  should  undergo  a  long  course  of  preparation  by 
their  wanderings  ia  the  desert,  that  they  might  learn 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  God. 

Joseph's  anxiety  to  have  his  bones  buried  in  the 
sepulchre,  of  his  fathers,  is  a  feeling  common  in  most 
nations,  but  it  was  one  lUcely  to  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  residence  in  Egypt,  where  kings  looked 
upon  their  tombs  as  of  greater  importance  than  their 
palaces.  We  find  from  the  monuments,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  family  cemeteries,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  disgrace  to  be  excluded  from  them ,  and 
to  enstire  that  none  but  the  worthy  should  be  admit- 
ted there  waa  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  dead,  through 
which  ordeal  even  the  king's  corpse  should  pass  before 
it  received  interment. 
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RUSSIA.     No.  VIII. 
CEREMONIES  OF  THE  GEECO-RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 

FUNERAL    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES. 

The  •calm  sublimity^  the  deep  and  tender  pathos,  the 
chastened  hopes,  that  pervade  the  beautiful  and  purely 
spiritual  service  of  our  national  church,  must  have 
been  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have  once  followed  to  their 
long  home  the  mortal  remains  of  one  beloved :  and 
who  is  there  that  has  not  done  so  ?  and  who  is  there, 
though  he  may  have  bent  over  the  grave  with  tears, 
•that  has  not  quitted  it  with  hope,  for  the  time  "  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man,*'  beneath  the  influence  of  its 
soothing  promises  ?  Far  from  repressing  the  tender- 
est  emotions  of  our  nature,  it  encourages,  whilst  it 
regulates,  ennobles,  and  sanctifies  them. 

The  whole  of  the  Greco-Russian  church-service  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  is  highly  impressive,  but  at  the 
same  time  much  too  exciting.  They  have  a  singular 
form,  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  making  known  the 
death  of  a  person.  The  individual  sent  round  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  to  convey  the  tidings,  would, 
supposing  the  name  of  the  deceased  to  be  John,  and 
that  of  his  father  James,  announce  it  thus : — Ivan 
Jakoviich  vam  jclaet  dolgo  jcet^'^*'  John,  the  son  of 
James,  wishes  you  to  live  long,*'  adding  generally  the 
family  name  of  the  individual. 

The- last  struggle  over,  and  the  filmed  eye  closed  by 
the  hand  of  the  nearest  relative,  the  body,  having  first 
been  washed,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  is  habited  in  its  ordinary 
apparel,  as  is  the  practice  of  most  countries  on  the 
Continent.  The  hands  are  crossed  on  the  breast, 
and  above  them  is  laid  a  picture  of  the  patron 
saint.  If  the  individual  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  crown,  the  corpse  is  generally  arrayed  in  full  dress 
uniform.  The  priest  is  then  summoned :  after  fumi- 
gating the  apartment  with  incense,  and  blessing  it  by 
the  aspersion  of  holy  water,  he  reads  a  short  formula : 
a  few  versus  are  then  sung  by  the  attendant  choir,  in  a 
low  impressive  tone,  and  the  service  is  then  concluded 
with  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  practice  among  the  wealthier  classes  to  retain 
a  deacon  or  other  inferior  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  read  night  and  day  selections  from  the  Gos* 
pel,  whilst  the  body  remains  in  the  house :  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  ordained  by  the  church. 

Receiving  intimation  of  the  event,  in  the  terms  we 
have  mentioned,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased throng  to  the  house  of  death,  to  offer  their 
condolence.  The  custom  of  paying  a  visit  of  this 
kind  in  mourning  is  not  observed  in  Russia  :  indeed 
on  entering  the  saloon  the  assemblage  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  one  gathered  on  some  ordinary  occa- 
sion. The  sombre  attire,  the  quiet  subdued  tone  of 
manners,  the  suppressed  voice,  the  noiseless  tread, 
are  wanting.  The  rustling  of  silks,  the  jingling  of 
spurs,  the  unstifled  laugh,  the  elevated  tone  of  voice, 
are  little  in  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  wreaths  of  fragrant  incense  that  curl 
through  the  opened  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  reader's  voice  as  he  recites 
the  Gospels  in  low  and  hurried  tones,  the  sob  of  the 
bereaved,  heard  perhaps  at  intervals  of  silence,  alone 
tell  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  there. 

By  turns  the  visitors  are  introduced  into  the  apart- 
ment, where  the  body  lies  in  state.  The  coffin,  placed 
upon  a  trestle  covered  with  crimson  embroidered  vel- 
vet, differs  altogether  in  shape  and  ornament  from 
those  used  in  England,  rather  resembling  the  ancient 
sarcophagi,  but  accommodated  in  length  to  the  human 
figure.  It  also  stands  in  the  same  way  upon  four 
claws  :  these  are  generally  plated  or  gilt    The  cover*- 


ing  is  of  crimson  or  pink  velvet,  or  doth,  frequently 
sumptuously  fringed  with  gold  or  silver  :  the  lioiDgis 
of  white  satin,  and  the  head  of  the  deceased  rests  upoa 
a  pillow  of  the  same  material.  At  the  head  and  also 
at  the  feet  are  placed  two  enormous  wax  tapers,  in 
massy  silver  or  plated  tripods.  There  formerly  existed 
a  practice  of  hiring  mourners,  or  persons  whose  sole 
occupation  it  was  to  attend  upon  funerals. 
To  feign  a  woe  they  could  not  feeL 
This  repulsive  custom,  although  not  extinct,  is 
nevertheless  banished  from  the  capitals,  excepting 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  witnessed  it  repeatedly  in  the  proviofes, 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Russia. 
Not  only  unauthorized  by,  but  utterly  at  variance 
with,  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Greek  church,  it  has 
in  idl  probability  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  among  the  latter 
of  whom,  as  with  the  Russians,  only  women,  called 
prafica,  were  employed. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Russia,  the  bodymnst 
be  deposited  in  the  church,  there  to  remain  until 
the  final  ceremonies,  which  are  as  follows: — 

The  streets  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and  thence 
to  the  cemetery,  through  which  the  hearse  passes,  are 
strewed  with  sprigs  of  the  aromatic  juniper.  First 
come  ten  or  twelve  torch-bearers,  in  long  black  cloaks, 
the  collars  and  narrow  capes  of  which  ar^  bound  with 
white,  and  wearing  round  hats  with  enormous  brims, 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  widthj  that  hang  upoa  the 
shoulders  and  back,  and  flap  over  the  face.  Each  bean 
a  flambeau  of  resinous  gum.  As  the  interments  inva- 
riably take  place  in  the  morning,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
day,  the  effect  is  most  absurd.  Although  the  funerals 
of  private  individuals  were  always  performed  by  torch- 
light and  at  night,  yet  the  Romans  it  is  well  known 
celebrate  all  public  obsequies  in  the  forenoon ;  and  it 
is  generally  imagined,  from  a  passage  in  Plutarcb,  also 
with  torches.  From  thence,  in  all  probabQity,  the 
custom  has  descended  through  the  early  Greek  mis* 
sionaries  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity )  st  any 
rate,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  practice  is  unquestion- 
able. Next  come  the  clergy  habited  in  their  sacer* 
dotal  robes,  usually,  on  these  occasions,  of  black 
velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  the  priests  bearing 
tapers,  the  deacons  censors  with  incense,  and  repeat* 
ing  at  intervals,  in  recitative,  short  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  the  responses  and 
the  chorus  to  which  are  chanted  by  the  choir  which 
follows  next  in  succession.  Should  the  dece^ed 
have  obtained  any  marks  of  distinction  in  the  service, 
the  badges  of  his  orders,  and  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  are  borne  before  the  hearse  on  cushions  of 
crimson  velvet,  carried  by  persons  as  nearly  as  xoxf 
be  of  his  own  rank  ;  a  custom  decidedly  of  classic 
origin.  To  these  succeeds  the  corpse,  the  coffin  ex- 
posed to  view  on  an  open  hearse,  and  supported  by 
servants  attired  in  mourning.  In  some  cases  the  lid 
is  carried  before,  the  body  being  covered  as  far  as 
the  chest  by  a  rich  pall  of  coloured  velvet,  gorgeously 
embroidered.  In  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  rank 
or  wealth,  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold  lacings,  is  placed  over  the  coffin.  Then  follow 
the  mourners  and  friends  in  carriages,  whilst  the 
slaves  and  supernumerary  servants  on  foot,  flank  ana 
terminate  the  procession. 

After  a  brief  halt  in  the  narthex  of  the  church 
when  the  lid,  if  it  have  remained  on,  is  removed,  the 
coffin  is  borne  into  the  nave,  and  deposited  on  a  Die 
of  embroidered  velvet,  before  the  steps  of  the  chancel. 
Large  wax  tapers  are  placed  round  it,  and  each  o 
the  attendant  friends  is  also  furnished  with  one  oi 
smaller  size.    These  kindled,  and  the  choristers  sta- 
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tioned  at  each  end  of  the  chancel,  the  service  begins 
With  the  01  St  Psalm,  which  is  sung  in  an  under 
voice;  afterwards  follows  the  119th  Psalm,  chanted 
in  louder  tones.  At  the  end  of  each  verse  the  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir,  invocations 
to  the  Virgin,  and  prayers  for  the.  dead,  arc  then 
offered  up,  accompanied  by  the  chanted  response  of  the 
choristers.  Among  the  hymns  sung  on  the  occasion 
is  the  following,  attributed  to  Joannas  Damascenas. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  the  priest  and 
deacons  descend  from  the  altar,  and  walking  three 
times  round  the  bier,  perfuming  with  their  censors 
and  sprinkling  the  by-standen  with  holy  water,  then 
stationing  themselves  around,  a  solemn  and  affecting 
fi^rewell  hymn  is  sung,  and  the  mourning  friends 
hasten  to  pay  their  last  honours  and  give  the  parting 
kiss ;  this  is  termed  the  Asptumos,  or  last  embrace. 

Draw  near,  my  brethren  !  ascribing  glory  to  God,  let  us 
give  our  last  kiss,  and  bid  our  last  farewell,  to  our  departed 
brother ;  engrossed  no  longer  by  the  vanities  or  the  cares 
of  the  world,  he  hath  forsaken  his  kindred,  and  approacheth 
the  tomb.  His  kindred  and  his  friends  where  are  they  ? 
Behold  we  are  separated.  May  the  Lord  grant  unto  him 
repose! 

But  what  a  separation  my  brethren  1  what  lamentation 
and  woe  attend  this  mournful  hour  I  Draw  near  1  Embrace 
him  who  was  lately  one  of  yourselves.  He  is  abandoned 
to  the  grave,  he  sojourneth  in  darkness  and  must  moulder 
with  the  dead.  Now  is  he  cut  off  from  his  kindred  and 
his  friends.    May  the  Lord  grant  unto  him  repose  I 

Every  unholy  connexion  with  life  and  its  vanities  is 
dissolved.  The  spirit  hath  left  its  tenement,  the  clay  is 
disfigured,  the  vessel  broken.  We  bear  a  motionless, 
speechless,  senseless  carcase  to  the  tomb.  May  the  Lord 
grant  unto  him  repose  1 

What  is  life?  a  blossom,  a  vapour,  the  light  dew  of 
morning.  Come  near,  then,  let  us  attentively  contemplate 
the  grave !  Where  now  the  graceful  form  ?  Where  the 
sparkling  of  the  eye,  the  beauty  of  the  cheek  ?  all,  all, 
withered  like  the  grass,  have  vanished  from  our  eyes. 
Come,  let  us  prostrate  ourselves  with  tears,  before  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

What  lamentation  and  woe,  what  tears  and  agonies  when 
the  soul  is  torn  from  the  body !  Hades  and  the  bottomless 
pit  yawn  around.  Life  is  a  fleeting  shadow,  a  dream  of 
error,  the  fruitless  toil  of  transitory  being. 

Fly  then  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  that  ye  may 
lay  hold  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  approach,  my 
brethren !  and  view  the  dust  and  ashes  of  which  we  are 
ibrmed.  Whither  are  we  bound?  What  shall  be  our 
«]estiny?  Who  is  poor,  who  is  rich?  Who  is  master? 
IVho  is  slave  ?  All,  all,  are  but  ashes.  The  glory  of  man 
passeth  away :  the  flower  of  youth  is  plucked  by  death. 

See  the  limbs  now  motionless  which  were  lately  strung 
^th  vigour.  Lo !  now  they  are  powerless,  the  eves  are 
closed ;  the  foet  fast  bound ;  the  hands  at  rest ;  the  ears 
^ave  ceased  from  their  ofiSce;  the  tongue  hath  no  utterance. 
>All  arc  given  up  to  the  grave,  behola  all  things  terrestrial 
-aire  \-anitv. 

The  scene  is  impressive,  but  everything  around  too 
strongly  tends  to  arouse  the  imagination,  and  stimu- 
late the  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  unnatural  excitement, 
incompatible   with    the   solemn   and  holy  thoughts 
^bich  should  occupy  the  mind  at  such  a  moment. 

Even  to  the  casual  stranger  the  excitation  is  irre- 
sistibly powerful,  "he  catches  the  trick  of  grief," 
and  shares  in  the  sorrow  of  the  mourners,  as  he  sees 
mend  after  friend  with  grief  swollen  cheek  and 
^^feaming  eyes,  ascend  the  steps  of  the  platform, 
'^Iter  out  the  valedictory  prayer,  and  imprint  the 
Parting  kiss  on  the  lips  and  brow  of  the  dead. 

The  last  embrace  given,  and  the  farewell  hymn 
^^^gf  the  procession  resumes  its  way,  in  the  same 
P^'^cr,  to  the  cemetery,  where  no  further  ceremonial 
^  observed,  excepting  that  the  officiating  priest  casts 
.  ^t  a  little  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  into  the 
.  ^^It,  upon  a  coffin,  and  then  pours  upon  it  some 
^ly  oily  pronouncing  the  words,  **  The  earth  is  the 


Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  round  world  and 
they  that  dweU  therein."  He  then  dismisses  the 
assembly  with  the  doxology  and  benediction. 

Services  are  performed,  and  the  absolution  and 
remission  read  at  the  church,  or  at  the  grave,  on  the 
third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day,  on  the  birthday,  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  demise  of  the  individual. 
The  two  last  are  continued  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  These  services  are  not  ordained  by  the  rubric 
of  the  church,  but  have  been  sanctioned  by  long 
usage,  and  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
oriental  Greek  church,  which  practice  is  itself  clearly 
deducible  from  the  Patemalia  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Mussulmans  ob- 
serve also  the  third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days,  and 
provide  feasts  upon  the  occasion,  as  is  done  in  Russia. 
The  service  on  the  third  day  is  called  the  Tretinui^ 
that  on  the  ninth  the  Devatinui;  the  popular  belief 
is,  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  has  not,  till  this 
period,  or  till  the  expiration  of  the  fortieth  day, 
wholly  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  earth.  This  ser- 
vice has  a  parallel  in  the  Novendiale  of  the  Romans, 
a  solemnity  grounded  upon  the  same  superstition. 
Another  practice,  evidently  of  high  antiquity,  prevails 
throughout  the  country  and  amongst  all  classes. 
During  the  celebration  of  the  service,  a  dish  called 
the  Kootiyah  composed  of  rice,  dressed  with  honey, 
to  which  raisins  are  sometimes  added,  is  placed 
near  the  coffin  3  after  the  burial,  each  of  the  guests 
invited  to  the  feast,  usually  prepared  on  such  occa- 
sions, takes  three  spoonfuls  of  the  Kootiyah,  and 
repeats  a  short  ejaculating  prayer  for  the  repose  of 
the  deceased's  soul. 

On  the  fortieth  day  prayers  are  again  said,^  and  a 
service  performed,  called  the  Sorotch^ui,  after  which 
the  priests,  with  the  friends,  are  assembled  to  dinner, 
and  commence  by  partaking  of  the  '*  Kootiyah,'* 
accompanied  with  the  usual  prayer  for  the  dead. 
Sometimes  a  daily  service  is  performed  till  the  expi- 
ration  of  the  forty  days  :  this  is  termed  the  Coro^ 
kSoustiS,  It  would  be  idle  to  record  the  number- 
less silly  popular  superstitions  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  ceremonies,  that  are  prevalent,  not  only  among 
the  lower  classes,  but  even  amongst  those  who  from 
rank  and  education  might  be  expected  to  know  better. 
From  the  prevailing  imagination  that  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  hovered  about  the  graves,  it  is  well  known' 
that  the  ancient  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of  prepa- 
ring a  feast  for  the  dead  and  the  living  called  the  StVt- 
cemium,  and  that  a  portion  of  .this  was  deposited  on 
the  tomb  or  within  the  temple.  The  fondness  with 
which  some  of  the  early  converts  clung  to  these  prac- 
tices of  their  forefathers,  blending  them  with  the  pure 
rites  of  thftir  newly  adopted  worship,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  their  steps  were  followed  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  by  the  Indiscriminating  zeal  of  those  who 
had  not  the  same  blinding  associations  of  kindred  and 
of  country,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  these  customs  to  later  ages  and  more  en- 
lightened times,  although  unsanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
simple  character  of  its  ritual. 

Another  coincidence  is  not  unworthy  of  remark : 
the  term  Bustirupus,  (the  robber  of  the  pyre,)  was 
among  the  Romans  one  of  the  deepest  execration  and 
contempt.  The  Russians  have  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression Kootyanik,  a  word  signifying  the  "  stealer 
of  Kootiyah,"  one  of  the  most  opprobrious  epithets 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  vilest  criminal. 

The  will  of  the  deceased  is  read,  and  his  papers  are 
examined  on  the  fortieth  day,  when  the  seal  placed 
on   his   property  by  the  police  is  removed  by  the 
.proper  authorities. 
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THE  DUTCH   FISHERIES. 
No.  11. 


COD    FISHERY. 

The  Dutch  Cod  fishery  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
Herring.  Those  vessels  which  during  November  have 
been  employed  in  the  latter,  are  repaired  and  graved, 
80  as  to  be  in  a  condition  for  putting  out  to  sea  for 
the  former  on  the  6th  of  December,  that  being  St 
Nicholas*  day.  No  positive  obligation  attache  to 
that  day,  for  the  government-bounty  regulations  only 
require  their  going  to  sea  before  the  first  of  January. 
The  bounty  amounts  to  three  hundred  florins,  or  about 
twenty-four  pounds  sterling. 

Far  fewer  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Cod  fishery. 
Ylaardingen  generally  sends  out  about  forty,  but  of  idl 
the  other  towns  already  mentioned,  one  other  only, 
Maasluis,  sends  any. 

The  Winter  Cod  fishing  is  called  Beug  vaari,  from 
the  beug  employed  in  it.  This  consists  of  a  rope  half 
a  league  in  length,  or  more,  with  bouys  at  certain  dis- 
tances to  keep  it  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
armed  throughout  its  whole  length  with  lines  and 
hooks,  the  hooks  being  baited  with  lampreys,  or,  if 
these  cannot  be  had,  with  geep»  As  lampreys  make 
the  best  bait,  no  pains  are  spared  in  getting  them.  A 
vessel  with  a  reservoir  for  preserving  them  is  sent 
before  the  fishing  commences  to  England  for  a  supply, 
the  rivers  there  being  better  stored  with  them  than 
those  of  Holland  are.  Each  fisherman  takes  what  he 
requires,  and  the  remainder  is  deposited  in  a  reservoir 
at  Ylaardingen  to  serve  for  future  voyages. 

Previous  to  the  flotilla's  putting  out  to  sea,  there  is 
appointed  what  is  called  the  Dank^segging^tag  voor 
de  schepen»,  that  \»,  Thanks-aaying-dag  for  the  ship$. 
Thanks  are  offered  on  the  occasion  for  the  expedition 
that  is  over,  and  prayers  made  for  that  which  is  to 
comm^ce. 

The  vessels  are  not  long  at  sea,  returning  generally 
with  fresh  and  salted  cod,  within  five  weeks  from  their 
departure.  The  fish  are  all  caught  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  season  closes  in  March.  In  April  the  mode  of 
capture  is  changed,  and  with  it  the  term  applied  to  the 
fishery.  Lines  are  then  employed;  the  fishery  is  called 
kolreis ;  and  it  closes  in  May,  when  the  vessels  return 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  herring  fishery.  No  fresh 
cod  is  brought  home  from  the  kolreU,  the  cod  at  that 
season  being  too  fat  and  oily. 

A  third  Cod  fishing  is  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch, 
which  is  called  Islandsche  vaart,  from  being  carried 
on  along  the  coast  of  Iceland.  The  vessels  set  out  in 
May,  and  return  to  Holland  in  August  or  September. 
Though  often  lucrative,  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  storms  -en- 
countered on  the  Iceland  coast.  The  vessels  employed, 
not  above  twen^-five  in  number,  are  brigs,  and  are 
all  sent  out  by  the  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maas.  The  cod  fish  they  bring  home  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  is  known  by  the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
its  skin,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  fibre  when  cooked. 

The  Whale  fishery  in  Holland  is  called  the  Little 
fishery,  to.  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Herring  and 
Cqd,  or  the  Great  fishery.  The  Whale  fishery  was 
very  considerable  in  former  times,  and  was  chiefly 
confined  to  Rotterdam  adventurers.  Large  three- 
masted  vessels  were  employed  with  numerous  crews. 
They  sailed  either  for  the  South  Seas  or  for  the  coast  of 
Greenland^  and  were  often  called  GroenloHde'Vaarders. 

This  branch  of  industry  used  to  be  so  much  encou- 
raged that  even  the  public  treasury  bore  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  expeditions  fitted  out.  But  the  same 
causes  which  injured  the  Dutch  by  reducing  their 
once  flourishing  Herring  fishery,   affected  that  for 


Whales  ako.  Saecetstve  ^van  prevented  the  veiadi 
from  putting  to  sea,  and  the  government  preferred 
efaiploying  them  and  their  crews  in  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Five  years  ago  the  whaling  vessels  which 
then  remained  were  wrecked,  and  almost  all  the  har* 
pooners  perished ;  bnt  the  government  is  doing  everj* 
thing  in  its  power  to  repair  this  last  calamity  and  to 
revive  the  Whale  fishery,  now  snccessfully  prosecuted 
by  the  French.  Among  other  things  it  is  formaig 
harpooners  at  its  own  expense. 


THE    PLANETARY  SYSTEM* 

JpAia  star  of  Eve,  thy  lucid  ray 

Directs  my  thoughts  to  realms  on  high ; 

Great  is  the  theme,  (though  weak  the  ky^ 
For  my  heart  whispera  God  U  fU^h^ 

The  Bun,  vicegerent  of  his  power. 
Shall  rend  the  veil  of  parting  night. 

Salute  the  spherei!^  at  early  hour. 
And  pour  a  flood  of  life  and  light. 

Seven  circling  planets  I  behold, 
Their  different  orbits  all  describe; 

Copernicus  these  wonders  told, 
And  bade  the  laws  of  truth  reyive. 

Mereurg  and  Venu$  first  appear, 
Nearest  the  dar.isling  source  of  day. 

Three  months  compose  hit  hasty  year. 
In  seven  ths  trewis  the  heavenly  way. 

Next  Earih  completes  her  yearly  couTBe, 

The  Moon,  as  satellite,  attends ; 
Attraction  is  the  hidden  force. 

On  which  creation's  law  depends. 

Then  Mart  is  seen  of  fiery  hue ; 

Jupiier*s  orb  we  next  descry ; 
His  atmospheric  belts  we  view 

And  four  bright  moons  attract  the  eye. 

Mors  soon  his  revolution  makes. 

In  twice  twelve  mouths  the  Sun  suirounds; 
Jupiter  greater  limit  takes   ' 

And  twelve  long  years  declare  his  bounds. 
With  ring  of  light  see  Saium  slow. 

Pursue  his  path  in  endless  space ; 
By  seven  pale  moons  his  course  we  know. 

And  thirty  years  that  round  shall  trace. 

The  Georglum  Sidut  next  appears. 
By  lus  amazing  distance  known  ; 

The  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  yeais. 
In  his  account  makes  one  tikme. 

Six  moons  are  hu  by  Herschel  shown, 
Hersehel,  of  modem  times  the  boast: 

Piscovery  here  is  all  his  own. 
Another  planetary  host  I 

Andlo!  by  sstronomic  scan. 

Three  stranger  planets  track  the  skies, 
Part  of  that  h^h  majestic  plan. 

Whence  those  successive  worlds  arise. 

Next  Mars,  PiasMi's  orb  is  seen. 

Four  years,  six  months,  complete  his  ronnd : 
Science  shall,  renovated,  beam. 

And  gild  Palermo's  Jhvoured  ground. 

Daughters  of  telescopic  ray—- 
Pallas  and  Juno,  smaller  spheres, 

Are  seen  near  Jove*s  imperial  day. 
Traidng  the  heavens  in  destined  years. 

Comets  and  fixed  stars  I  see. 

With  native  lustre  ever  shine ; 
How  great,  how  good,  how  drcadliil  He, 

In  whom  life^  hght,  and  truth  combine ! 

Oh  may  I  better  know  his  will. 

And  more  implicitly  obey ; 
Be  God  my  friend,  my  fiither  stiU, 

From  finite— to  et^nal  day. — Maxgitall. 
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TBI    CAST  LI    OF    CEKMOL,    I 

CBtltADK  AGAINST  THR  ALBIOIMSKS  VNOIB  BIHON 
M  HONTTOBT  —  CBUXLTIBS  PRACTISED  UPON 
Tai  INHABITANTS  OF  TBI  CAPTVKSD  CASTLI8 
— BIBOK   OF   LAVAVR. 

The  Cutle  of  Crussol,  sitaated  in  the  ancient  dii- 
•fiw  of  Viraraia,  and  in  that  part  of  it  ivhich  forma 
™  modern  department  of  Ard^he,  ia  one  of  the 
■■■on  pictareaqne  of  those  ruined  atrong-holda  ao 
namennu  in  the  tonth  of  France,  and  ao  intereating 
in  the  eres  of  a  Protestant,  from  their  connexion 
*ith  the  memorable  cruaade  carried  on  against  the 
AlbigniMg,  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  iU  adherents, 
u  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centary.  It  atanda 
npoa  a  lofty  eminence  of  rock,  not  far  from  the  right 
mult  of  the  river  Rhone,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
WTO  of  Valence,  upoD  the  left  bank. 
VouXtt 


It  stands,  (sayR  Mr.  Hughes,)  on  a  conical  cliff  on  the 
Oppotite  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  tlie  town  at  about 
tiro  cannon-ahots'  distance.  On  io(}uiring  into  tlie  hiiitDry 
of  this  esgle's-nest,  we  found  that  it  bad  been,  in  di>}'*  of 
yDre,tbe  (utneviof  a  petty  free-booting  chier,  who  kept  (be 
inhabitants  of  Valence  in  a,  perpetual  state  of  war  and 
annoyance ;  a  history  which  almost  appears  fabricated  to  suEt 
its  appearance  and  character.  Seeing  it  relieved  by  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  from  a  dark  evening  cloud  behind  it,  we  could 
fancy,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination,  tlist,  like  the 
bed-ridden  Giant  Pope  in  honest  John  Bunyan,  it  was  grin- 
ning a  ghastly  smile  of  envy  at  the  prosperity  which  it 
could  no  longer  interrupt. 

In  a  former  paper*  we  brought  down  the  history 
of  the  cruaade  against  the  Albigenses  to  the  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Miaerve,  by  Sireion  de  Montfort,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1210,  when  that  ambitious  per- 
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secuting  chieftain  and  his  fanatical  followers^  com* 
pclled  ono  hundred  and  forty  persons,  men  and 
women,  to  leap  into  the  flames,  which  they  had  kin- 
died  in  the  square  of  the  castle.  Immediately  after, 
De  Montfort  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Termea,  an  extremely  strong  fortress  upon  the  frontiers 
ef  Rou8sillon» 

The  capture  of  Minerve  and  Termes,  two  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Languedoc,  produced  a  very  dis- 
heartening effect  upon  the  garrisons  of  other  castles, 
who  feared  to  put  any  trust  in  the  strength  of  their 
walls  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  crusaders. 
As  De  Montfort  advanced  from  Termes  to  the  north- 
ward, he  found  a  large  number  of  their  fortresses 
deserted;  the  inhabitants  had  abandoned  them  in 
despair,  and  betaken  themselves  for  security  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  But  their  flight  did  not  save 
them  from  the  unrelenting  ferocity  of  their  enemies  5 
they  were  pursued  into  their  retreats,  where  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest 
being  taken  captive  to  the  camp,  and  burned  for  the 
edification  of  the  army. 

The  prospect  of  a  great  addition  to  the  army  of 
crusaders  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1211,  inspired 
their  leader  with  fresh  confidence  and  boldness.  The 
fervid  zeal  of  the  monks,  loath  to  slumber  in  the  cause 
of  persecution,  had  never  ceased  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  credulous  vulgar;  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  their  recent  preachings,  gave  promise  of  a 
larger  crowd  of  fanatical  pilgrims  than  had  visited  the 
country  of  the  Albigenses  in  either  of  the  preceding 
years.  De  Montfort  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  him  to  keep  any  measureSi  or,  in  the  phrase 
of  Pope  Innocent,  "  to  employ  guile"  with  regard  to 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  j  and  he  prepared,  therefore^ 
to  commence  open  hostilities  against  him.  He  was 
prompted  to  this  step  by  a  desire  of  gratifying  not 
only  his  own  ambition  in  adding  the  fine  sovereignty 
of  Count  Raymond  to  his  former  acquisitions^  but 
likewise  the  hatred  which  the  abbot  Arnold^  and 
Fouquet,  the  persecuting  bishop  of  Toulouse,  had 
contracted  for  that  unfortunate  prince. 

In  the  month  of  March>  Simon  de  Montfort,  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army,  proceeded 
to  open  the  campaign,  and  directed  bis  first  effort 
against  the  castle  of  Cabaret  This  stronghold  had 
hitherto  successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  the  crur 
saders ;  but  it  appears  that  the  continual  reverses  of 
the  Albigenses  during  the  two  years  of  the  war»  had 
broken  their  spirit  and  deprived  them  of  the  hope 
of  effectually  contending  with  the  overwhelming  force 
which  avarice  and  fknaticism  had  arrayed  against 
them.  For  Peter  Roger,  the  lord  of  Cabaret,  opened 
his  gates  on  the  approach  of  De  Montfort,  and  ten- 
dered his  voluntary  submission;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  many  other  castles 
situated  in  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  dioceses 
of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse.  All  these  places  on 
surrendering  were  treated  with  humanity ;  De  Mont- 
fort rarely  exercised  this  virtue,  and  this  departure 
from  his  general  practice  is  accounted  for  by  his 
desire  of  obviating  the  delay  which  would  have  been 
occasioned  to  his  progress,  if  he  had  driven  their 
defenders  to  a  desperate  resistance,  by  showing  them 
that  they  would  be  no  better  treated  if  they  sur- 
rendered. 

Lavaur,  situated  on  the  Agout  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Toulouse,  became  now  the  object  of 
attack.  This  place,  which  afterwards  rose  to  be  an 
episcopal  city,  was  then  only  a  strong  castle,  belong- 
ing to  a  widow  named  Guirande,  whom  her  brother, 
Aimcry  de  Montreal,  had  joined  with  eighty  knights, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  his  own  possessions  by 


the  crusaders.  Both  the  noble  lady  and  her  brother 
professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses ;  and  tbey 
had  opened  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
for  those  who  were  persecuted  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  Lavaur  was  thus  regarded  by  the  cmaaden 
as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  heresy;  aadss  the 
fortress  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  protected 
by  deep  ditches,  besides  being  well  stored  with  pro- 
Visions,  its  capture  was  deemed  an  object  of  great 
importance. 

While  the  crusaders  were  undertaking  the  siege  of 
Lavaur,  Fouquet,  the  fanatical  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
repaired  to  that  city  and  displayed  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  persecution  by  gathering  a  band  of  auxiliaries. 
He  told  the  inhabitants  that  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Albigenses  in  that  city  had  rendered  them  as 
object  of  horror  to  all  Christians ;  and  that  to  parily 
themselves  from  the  stigma  of  being  confounded  with 
those  heretics,  they  should  exhibit  an  exceeding  zeal 
in  arming  themselves  against  those  of  their  fellow- 
.  citizens  who  had  departed  from  the  Catholic  ChnrcL 
He  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  large  number  of  them  in 
a  society  which  styled  Itself  the  "  White  Company," 
and  in  token  of  the  purity  of  its  faith  engaged  to 
destroy  the  heretics  by  fire  and  sword.  Five  thou- 
sand of  this  body  of  fanatics  he  despatched  to  aid  in 
the  siege  of  Lavaur. 

This  siege  was  prosecuted  by  the  crusaders  with 
vigour.  Their  chieftain  possessed  a  large  share  of 
military  skill)  and  hie  experience  bad  made  him  con- 
versant with  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  war  in 
that  age.  He  himself  had  served  in  the  Holy  Land) 
and  he  had  in  bis  camp  many  knights  who  had  fought 
against  the  Mohammedans  and  against  the  Greeks, 
and  in  their  eastern  campaigns  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  plaocs. 
He  was  therefore  able  to  employ  against  the  walls 
of  Lavaur  ingenious  machines^  which  had  been  but 
recently  introduced  among  the  nations  of  the  west, 
and  were  as  yet  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  Pyrenees.  The  most 
fearful  of  these  was  that  called  the  "  cat'*  It  was 
a  yery  strong  movable  wooden  tower,  which  being 
built  out  of  the  reach  of  the  besieged,  was  entirely 
covered  with  sheep's-skins»  with  the  fur  outwards  to 
^uard  it  from  fire,  and  then  being  provided  with 
soldiers  %t  its  openings,  and  on  the  platform  at  its 
summit^  was  moved  on  rollers  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  Its  side  then  opened^  and  an  immense  beam, 
armed  with  iron  hooks,  projected  like  the  paw  of  a 
cat,  shook  the  wall  by  reiterated  strokes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  battering  ram,  and  tore  out, 
and  pulled  down,  the  stones  which  it  had  loosened. 

De  Montfort  succeeded  in  constructing  a  "  cat," 
but  the  wide  ditches  of  Lavaur  prevented  him  from 
bringing  it  near  enough  to  the  walls.  The  crusaders, 
under  the  order  of  De  Montfort,  laboured  unceasingly 
to  fill  up  the  ditch,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Lavaur, 
who  could  descend  into  it  by  subterraneous  passages, 
cleared  away  in  the  night  time  all  that  had  been 
thrown  in  during  the  day.  At  last  Montfort  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  mines  with  flame  and  smoke, 
and  thereby  prevented  the  inhabitants  firom  passing 
into  them.  The  ditches  were  .then  speedily  filled,  the 
cat  was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  wall^  and  its  te^ 
rible  paw  began  to  open  and  enlarge  the  breach. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1211,  De  Montfort  judged 
the  breach  to  be  practicable^  and  the  crusaders  pre- 
pared for  the  assault. 

The  bishops,  the  abbot  of  Courdieu,  who  excsrcised  the 
functions  of  vice-le^te,  and  all  the  priests  clothed  in  ineir 
pontifical  habits,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  seeittg 
the  carnage  begin  sang  the  byma  Fm  vm^*  ^ 
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knightB  mounted  the  breach;  resistance  was  impossible, 
and  the  only  care  of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  to  prevent  the 
crusaders  from  instantly  falling  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  beseech  them  rather  to  make  prisoners,  that  the  priests 
of  the  living  God  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  promiseil 
joys.  **  Very  soon,"  continues  the  monk  of  Vaux-Cemay, 
"  they  dragged  out  of  the  castle,  Aimery  Lord  of  Montreal, 
and  other  knights,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  whom  the 
noble  earl  immediately  ordered  to  be  hanged  upon  the 
gallows ;  but  as  soon  as  Aimery,  the  stoutest  among  them, 
was  hanged,  the  gallows  fell ;  for,  In  their  great  haste,  they 
had  not  well  fixed  it  in  the  earth.  The  earl  seeing  this 
would  produce  great  delay,  ordered  the  test  to  be  massacred ; 
and  the  pilgrims,  receiving  the  order  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  very  soon  massacred  them  all  upon  the  spot.  The 
lady  of  the  castle,  who  was  sister  of  Aimery,  and  an  exe- 
crable heretic,  was  by  the  count's  order  thrown  into  a  pit, 
which  was  filled  up  with  stones ;  aflenvards  our  pilgrims 
collected  the  innumerable  heretics  that  the  castle  contained, 
and  burned  them  alive  with  very  great  joy.*' 

The  expression  of  *' very  great  joy"  used  by  the 
writer  whom  Sismondi  here  quotes,  is  the  phrase 
which  he  always  employs  upon  a  similar  occasion. 
The  writer  is  Peter  de  Vaux  Cernay,  a  monk  of 
Citeaux,  who  followed  his  lord  Simon  de  Montfort  to 
the  crusade,  and  was  doubtless  an  eye-witness  of  the 
enormities  which  he  relates,  and  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  seems  to  take  as  much  delight  as  he  ascribes 
t«  the  actors  in  the  perpetration  of  them. 


ON  ARTIFICUL  PEARLS. 

Among  those  decorations,  which  have  ait  all  times 
obtained  a  large  share  of  admiration,  may  be  reckoned 
Pearls.  The  delicate  hue  of  these  little  globules  has 
made  them  a  vefy  favourite  ornament  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  earth,  especially  ia  the  East,  where  per- 
sonal decoration  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  most  European  nations.  It  is  evident,  from 
different  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Pearls 
were  looked  upon,  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  the  same  costly  and  precious  gems 
that  they  are  in  the  present  day.  We  will  instance 
one  from  the  Book  of  Job,  chap,  xxviii.  v.  17;  speak- 
ing of  wisdom.  Job  says,  "  The  gold  and  the  crystal 
cannot  equal  it :  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be 
for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be  made 
of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above 
rubies."  The  readers  of  Roman  history  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  CleopMra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  who, 
as  it  is  said,  dissolved  in  vinegar  a  pearl,  <  valued  at 
50,000/.,  and  drank  it  off.  This  silly  exhibition  of 
extravagance  sufficiently  shows  what  an  enormous 
value  was  placed  upon  Pearls  in  those  days ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  attempts  should  have  been 
made,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  produce  something 
that  should  present  a  similarity  to  Pearls. 

We  have  already  given  a  description  of  the  Pearl 
Fishery  in  Ceylon*,  so  that  we  need  not  describe,  at 
any  length  in  this  place,  the  mode  of  procuring 
natural  Pearls,  except  so  far  as  we  have  anything  new 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  our  readers,  then, 
are  probably  aware,  that  Pearls  are  extracted  from 
the  shells  of  a  large  species  of  oyster,  (about  three 
times  thet  size  of  common  oysters,)  which  grow  in  the 
shallow  seas  about  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Japan,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  Asia. 
These  oysters  are  brought  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
sereral  feet  bdow  the  surface,  by  divers,  who  follow 
that  perilous  avocation  as  a  means  of  living,  and  are 
able  to  remain  under  water  for  sevend  minutes  at  a 
time. 

The  beat  Pearls  are  found  imbedded  in  the  soft 
ptdpy  sidMtance  of  the  oyst^  itself,  but  others,  of  an 

•  See  Satiif^y  Ha|ra#inc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  5  and  Vol.  VI.,  p.  178. 


inferior  quality,  are  often  found  imbedded  in  the 
shell,  from  which  great  core  is  required  to  extract 
them.  Respecting  the  origin  of  Pearls  great  diversity 
of  opinion  has  prevailed,  but  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture is  that  of  Raumur,  a  French  writer,  who, 
about  120  years  ago,  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject.  He  considered  Pearls  to  be  the  result  of 
disease,  in  the  same  way  as  stone  in  the  human 
bladder  is  known  to  be ;  that  they  were  origina}iy 
fluid,  forming  part  of  the  vital  system  of  the  animal, 
but  that  having  burst  the  vessel  or  membrane  which 
contained  them,  they  hardened  into  a  little  round 
solid,  which  became  the  Pearl.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  a  statement  which  has  been  made,  that  if 
these  oysters  be  pricked  while  alive,  a  fluid  will  be 
discharged,  which  on  hardening  very  much  resembles 
a  Pearl ;  and  it  is  further  supported  by  two  other 
circumstances,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

The  love  of  gain  is  such  a  ruling  passion,  that  when 
men  find  there  is  either  a  large  demand  for  an  article, 
or  a  high  price  paid  for  it,  they  seldom  fail  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  supply  shall  be  rendered 
more  abundant.  Accordingly  many  attempts  were 
made  to  render  the  oysters  more  prolific  of  Pearls. 
These  schemes  appear  to  have  been  of  three  kinds. 
First,  to  prick  the  oyster;  second,  to  perforate  the 
shell )  and,  third,  to  introduce  ^ve  or  six  small  beads 
within  the  shell.  The  mode  in  which  these  processes 
acted  was  as  follows. 

First, — ^The  Indians,  after  catching  the  oysters  and 
opening  the  shells,  pierced  the  oysters  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  when  a  few  drops  of  glutinous  liquid 
oozed  out,  which  they  received  in  little  iron  moulds, 
formed  into  a  globular  shape.  When  the  globule  had 
hardened,  it  assumed  all  the  ^ippearance  of  a  Pearl. 
This  description,  which  is  met  with  in  but  one  or  two 
ancient  authors,  is  not  considered  to  be  of  sufficient 
authority,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  at  the 
present  day. 

Second, — When  the  shell  of  the  oyster  is  perfo- 
rated with  a  small  hole,  the  little  inhabitant,  to  ex- 
clude unwelcome  intruders,  fills  or  stops  the  inner 
edge  of  the  hole  with  a  glutinous  matter,  which 
hardens  into  Pearl,  not  e<][ual  to  the  natural  Pearls, 
but  still  possessing  some  value.  This  statement  rests 
on  better  authority  than  the  former,  for  Linnaeus, 
the  great  botanist,  announced  that  he  had  produced 
the  same  phenomena  with  mussels.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  here,  that  Pearls  have  been  found  in 
mussels  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  that  in  the 
museum  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  mussel-shell 
was  deposited,  in  which  a  small  fragment  of  iron  was 
found  sticking,  round  which  a  pearl-like  substance 
had  collected.  It  was  supposed  that  the  iron  was 
part  of  a  sharp  instrument,  broken  off  in  the  act  of 
piercing  the  shell. 

Third, — ^The  Chinese  have  a  mode  of  enticing  the 
oysters  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  inducing 
them  to  open  their  shell,  (rather  more  successful  it 
would  appear  than  the  mode  of  catching  birds  by 
.  putting  a  little  salt  on  their  tails,)  the  artful  fishermen 
then  drop  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell  a  string  of  five 
or  six  small  beads,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  then 
allow  the  oysters  to  escape.  This  takes  place  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year  and  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Pearl  Fisheries  occur,  the  oeads  are  found  to  be  en- 
crusted with  a  sort  of  enamel,  which  gives  them  a 
close  Msemblance  to  Pearls.  This  deception  is  believed 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  present  day  in  the  Indian 
si^eas. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state,  that  mother-of-pearl 
is  the  interior  surface,  or  scale,  of  the  shell  of  another 
species  of  oyster,  existing  in  the  same  seas  j  indeed 
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it  is  often  seen  in  the  shell  of  the  common  oyster^ 
and  being  therefore  much  more  plentiful  than  Pearls^ 
can  be  substituted  for  them  in  the  above  piece  of 
trickery  at  a  small  ezpence. 

All  of  these  schemes,  however,  are  productive  of 
pain  to  the  poor  little  inmates,  and  we  cannot  but 
condemn  them  as  cruel  modes  of  providing  decora- 
rations  for  the  persons  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 
It  is,  however,  less  objectionable  than  a  method  prac- 
tised by  the  ladies  of  South  America,  who  cover 
portions  of  their  dresses  with  living  diamonds,  which 
the  light  emitted  by  the  fire-flies  of  the  country 
affords.  The  poor  insects  are  attached  by  means 
of  pins. 

We  now  propose  to  show,  that  very  accurate  fac- 
similes of  Pearls  may  be  produced,  although  still,  we 
regret  to  add,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  animal  life ; 
but  we  may  previously  remark,  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  melt  or  soften  small  or  broken  Pearls 
into  one  larger  one.  A  large  Pearl  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  two  Pearls  of  half  the  size,  and  this  has 
induced  many  to  try  that  transformation.  Accounts 
have  been  given  of  a  mode  of  softening  the  small 
Pearls,  by  steeping  them  in  a  mixture  of  strong 
vinegar  and  Venice  turpentine ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  success  was  such  as  to  induce  a  continuance 
in  that  plan. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  glass-beads  were  con- 
structed at  Venice,  and  coated  with  a  kind  of  pearl- 
coloured  varnish,  which  gave  them  a  rough  resem- 
blance to  Pearls ;  but  the  result  seemed  to  show  that 
the  resemblance  was  not  very  good,  for  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  superseded  by  litUe  balls  of  wax, 
covered  with  a  pearl-like  enamel ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  enamel  was  not  capable  of  resisting  moisture, 
and  it  soon  became  eaten  into  small  holes,  so  that 
these  artificial  Pearls  required  frequent  enamelling. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  further  improvement 
took  place  in  these  attempts  to  imitate  nature,  until 
about  the  year  1656,  when  M.  Jaquin,  a  bead- maker 
in  Burgundy,  happening  to  look  into  a  vessel  in 
which  some  small  fish  (the  Cyprimu  aibumus,  called 
in  England  the  blajf  or  bleak  fish,)  had  been  kept,  he 
perceived  a  pearl-like  powder,  which  had  evidently 
come  from  the  scales  of  the  fish,  and,  by  following 
this  process,  he  obtained  the  powder  at  pleasure. 
He  put  a  number  of  the  scales  into  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  washed  them  well,  then  poured  away 
the  water,  and  repeated  the  process  with  clear  water 
several  times  in  succession,  until  nothing  further 
could  be  washed  from  the  scales.  The  water  was 
then  put  by  j  a  sediment  fell  to  the  bottom ;  and  on 
pouring  the  water  from  the  sediment,  the  latter 
appeared  as  a  thick  creamy  liquid,  having  that  deli- 
cate silvery  appearance  which  distinguishes  pearls. 
It  instantly  occured  to  him,  that  the  discovery  might 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  himself.*  He  therefore 
constructed  small  beads  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
coated  them  with  this  new  substance  mixed  with 
isinglass.  The  close  resemblance  to  pearls  was  im- 
mecUately  acknowledged,  and  a  great  demand  for 
them  quickly  arose.  But  the  heat  of  the  fire,  as  also 
the  moisture  of  the  human  body,  was  found  to  injure 
the  surface  of  the  beads,  and  some  ladies  of  Paris 
proposed  to  Jaquin  that  he  should  make  hollow  beads 
of  glass,  and  eoat  them  on  the  inside  with  his  new 
pearl  composition,  which  he  called  Essence  tf  Orient, 
or.  Oriental  Essence.  He  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal, and  thus  arose  the  mode  of  making  artificial 
Pearls,  which  has  existed  but  with  few  alterations  to 
the  present  day.  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  the 
manufacture  of  bead  Pearls  became  an  important 
branch  of  business. 
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The  mode  of  making  the  bead  and  coating  tbe 
inner  surface  may  be  thus  briefly  explained.  All 
vessels  made  of  what  is  called  blown  glass,  such  as 
drinking  glasses,  bottles,  &c.,  are  formed  when  the 
glass  is  in  the  state  of  paste.  A  hollow  tube  abont 
three  or  four  feet  long  is  clipped  into  a  pot  containing 
melted  glass,  a  portion  of  which  adheres  to  the  tube. 
The  workman  then  blows  through  the  tube  from  the 
other  end,  and  the  glassy  paste  becomes  hollow,  io 
a  manner  similar  to  the  soap  bubbles  blown  from  a 
tobacco  pipe.  The  blowing  is  continued  until  the 
glass  has  assumed  nearly  the  form  requisite,  after 
which  the  finishing  is  performed  by  hand.  Bat  in 
making  glass  beads  a  different  process  is  adopted.  A 
very  fine  and  narrow  tube  of  glass  is  taken,  one  end 
is  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  operator 
blows  through  it  from  the  other  end.  When  the  end 
of  the  tube  is  melted,  he  blows  it  out  into  a  globular 
form,  breaks  it  off,  and  then  proceeds  with  another. 
This  is  done  with  such  rapidity,  that  an  expert  work- 
man is  said  to  produce  from  five  to  six  thonsaod  of 
these  glass  globules  in  a  day ;  but,  as  some  attentioa 
is  paid  to  the  shape  and  appearance  of  these  beads, 
a  great  number  are  rejected  on  account  of  their  ill- 
shape.  In  order  to  resemble  nature  more  cloady, 
these  beads  are  often  purposely  made  with  blemishei; 
and  of  forms  somewhat  irregular,  such  as  pear-shaped, 
oval,  or  flattened  on  one  side,  in  imitation  of  natural 
Pearls,  which  are  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  only 
one  side. 

The  beads  for  the  mock  Pearls,  are  made  in  this 
manner,  the  glass  of  which  they  are  formed  haviog 
a  blueish  tinge  to  assist  the  imitation  of  Pearl. 

The  Essence  d*Orient  (or  Pearl  Essence,  we  may 
perhaps  call  it,)  is  then  heated;  a  single  drop  is  taken 
up  on  the  end  of  a  tube  and  dexterously  blown  into 
the  centre  of  the  bead  through  one  of  the  two  holes 
which  always  exist  in  them,  llie  bead  is  then  shaken 
about  either  in  the  hand,  or  in  a  machine,  until  the 
interior  surface  is  completely  covered  with  the  paste. 
It  is  then  left  to  dry,  and  the  cavity  of  the  bead  is 
then  filled  up  with  white  wax,  which  answers  two 
purposes,  namely,  to  strengthen  the  bead,  and  to 
make  its  weight  more  nearly  eqnal  to  that  of  real 
pearl.  A  hole  is  then  bored  through  the  wu  to 
receive  the  string. 

Thus  has  this  curious  branch  of  business  been 
brought  to  perfection,  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of  a  mere  trifle  or 
toy  may  be  made  a  source  of  honourable  and  lucra« 
tive  emolument.  We  believe  that,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  the  descendants  of  M.  Jaquin  still  carried  on 
the  manufacture  in  Paris,  while  in  different  towna  of 
France  Iwrge  numbers  of  these  little  mock  Pearls  are 
being  made  daily. 

The  blay,  or  bleak,  is  a  fish  about  four  inches  in 
length.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  some 
rivers,  and  being  exceedingly  voracious  are  taken 
without  much  difficulty.  The  scales  of  250  of  these 
fish  will  not  weigh  above  an  ounce,  and  this  again 
does  not  afford  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  o'**'^^ 
pearl  powder;  so  that,  it  is  computed,  that  16,w»| 
fish  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  one  pound  ot 
essence  of  pearl.  .      . 

The  river  Seine,  although  abounding  with  ^^l 
does  not  furnish  an  adequate  suppy.    The  scales  o 
the  fish  are  therefore  sent  to  Paris  irom  othar  nreff 
in  large  quantities  in  bottles  containing  solnUon  or 
ammonia,  which  preserves  the  scales.  , 

We  may  observe  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  '•^?' 
able  that  the  only*  substance  hitherto  succesjw^y 
employed  in  this  imitation,  is,  like  the  Pearl  iUcm» 
derived  from  fish.    And  when  we  observe,  (which  we 
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cannot  fail  to  do,)  that  the  ulterior  surface  of  the 
shells  of  many  fishes  possess  those  delicate  tints 
which  form  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  Pearl,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  there  is  some  peculiar  fluid 
existing  in  a  large  number  of  fishes,  which,  when 
dried,  presents  a  surface  having  that  beautiful  appear- 
ance which  we  term  pem^. 


RUSSIA.    No.  IX. 

Funeral  Ckrbicoivies.    No.  2. 

In  our  preceding  paper  of  this  series,  we  described 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  one  of  the  higher  classes,  not 
because  we  were  won  by  the  costly  array  of  the  lordly 
faDeral,  where  vanity  too  often  would  fain  coquet 
with  death,  and  ostentation  bedizen  with  its  tinsel  the 
dark  passage  to  the  tomb,  but  because  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  those  peculiar  customs, 
which  among  the  poor  are  neglected  from  sheer 
poverty. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  not  many  months  ago, 
witnessed  a  scene  of  every-day  wretchedness,  which 
he  cannot  forbear  to  describe,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
description  given.    In  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Russia,   during 
the  Carnival  week,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
funeral  of  the  humblest  aspect.    On  a  rough  country 
cart,  drawn  by  one  miserable  horse,  and  driven  by  a 
ragged  peasant  boy,  was  laid  a  coffin,^  formed  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  rudely  fashioned  'with  the  axe, 
and  without  one  single  emblem  or  ornament,  except 
a  coarse  tattered  quilt,  half  covering  it,  yet  exposing 
to  vievir  the  emaciated  features  of  an  aged  peasant, 
with  hoary  hair  and  long  gray  beard.     No  mourners 
followed,  excepting  two  peasant  men,  with  an  old 
time- bowed  woman,  who  tottered  by  their  side,  and 
who  wore  the  onfy  mark  of  mourning,  a  rusty  black 
ribbon  bound  round  the  head.     The  cart  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  solitary  priest,  whose  hurried  step  and  rest- 
less air  told  that  he  grudged  the  unprofitable  hour. 
Cariosity,  think  it  not  an   idle  curiosity,  prompted 
ao  inquiry.    The  old  man  had  dwelt  in  a  common 
lodging-house  for  peasantry,  and  had  gone  to  his 
rest  the  evening  before,    an  evening  everywhere  in 
Russia  devoted  to  festivity  :  his  spirit  had  taken  its 
flight  whilst  the  din  of  revelry  rung  around  him.    He 
vas  unknown  to  those  whom  Christian  charity  had 
induced  to  follow  him  to  his  place  of  rest.    A  stranger 
M  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  chill  hand  of  cautious 
charity  had  given  him  his  coffin,  and  hollowed  out 
^  grave,    llie  humble  train  passed  on  in  silence 
^umoticed,  or  noticed  but  for  one  brief  moment  as  the 
P»8er>by  raised  his  hat,  hastily  crossed  himself,  and 
nnttered  the  valedictory  prayer. 

Carriage  after  carriage  dashed  rapidly  past,  filled 
vith  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  city,  in  their  gala 
attire,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  promised  enjoyment 
at  the  public  promenade.  Few  cast  a  look  towards 
tbe  bier  of  the  poor  peasant, — for  what  had  youth 
ud  beauty  to  do  with  old  age,  poverty,  and  death  ? 
'^  contrast  was  painfully  striking. 

Although  by  an  oukaze,  issued  in  1 80 1,  the  laws  of  the 
empire  strictly  forbid  the  interment  of  a  foreigner,  of 
different  creed,  within  the  limits  of  consecrated  ground, 
we  Greco-Russian  Church  refuses  the  mere  ceremo- 
D'al  rites  of  burial  to  none.  If,  however,  a  Protestant, 
m  his  last  hours,  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  the 
I  ^^^f^nje  unction,  as  will  sometimes  happen  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  from  the  ignorant,  though  well- 
^^^i,  zeal  of  those  around,  to  secure  for  him  a 
por^on  of  hallowed  earth,  he  is  considered  as  received 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  from  which,  under  the 


heavy  penalty  of  the  law,  he  can  never  secede  should 
he  chance  to  recover.  All  children  subsequently  born 
to  him  are  legally  subject  to  its  discipline,  and  must 
be  educated  in  its  faith ;  and,  even  a  posthumous  child 
is  placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  Instances  have 
frequently  occurred,  nevertheless,  where  bigoted  igno- 
rance has  refused  Christian  rites  to  the  body  of  a 
Protestant,  though  happily  the  instances  are  rare. 

A  distressing  case  of  the  kind  recently  occurred 
within  thirty  miles  of  Moscow.  An  Englishman  of 
unblemished  character,  an  overseer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  manufacturer,  died  suddenly  at 
the  works.  His  afflicted  wife  was  naturally  anxious 
that  her  husband's  remains  should  rest  besides  those 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  English  burial-ground; 
but  the  proprietor,  dreading  the  interference  of  the 
police,  refused  even  the  loan  of  a  cart  to  convey 
it  thither.  Only  a  short  time  established  in  the 
country,  she  knew  but  little  of  the  language,  so  little 
as  to  be  scarcely  enabled  to  make  herself  under- 
stood; every  human  being  stood  aloof; — the  very 
peasants,  influenced  doubtless  by  fear  of  the  legal 
responsibility,  refused  to  lend  their  carts,  though 
promised  liberal  recompense.  The  police  urged  instant 
burial,  the  master  peremptorily  ordered  the  corpse  to 
be  taken  from  his  premises;  and  the  desolate  and 
friendless  widow,  as  a  last  and  inevitable  resource, 
applied  to  the  priest,  "  to  give  a  little  earth  for 
charity.'*  He  refused,  the  deceased  not  having  been 
of  the  Greek  faith.  Entreaties  and  bribes  were  alike 
in  vain.  Further  delay  being  impossible,  a  shallow 
hole  was  scooped  in  the  comer  of  an  open  field,  by 
the  Russian  workmen  whom  he  had  superintended ; 
by  their  hands  he  was  laid  shroudless,  in  his  unblessed 
grave;  his  poor  daughter,  anxious  that  some  sem- 
blance of  a  religious  ceremony  should  mark  the  con- 
signing of  her  deceased  parent  to  the  earth,  attempted 
to  read  the  sublime  funeral  service  of  our  church ;  she 
sobbed  through  a  few  prayers,  but  overcome  by  her 
feelings  fainted  beneath  the  e£fort,  and  was  borne  off 
by  her  distracted  mother.  The  hole  was  filled  up,  the 
business  of  the  day  went  on  as  usual,  and  the  bereaved 
family  sought  refuge  and  consolation  among  their 
countrymen  in  Moscow. 

They  sought  it,  and  happily  they  found  it  too ; 
nor  did  their  wrongs  go  unredressed.  The  heart- 
rending circumstances  of  the  case,  were,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  laid  before  some  individuals  of  rank  and 
influence,  previously  to  seeking  redress  through  an 
official  channel.  The  Metropolitan,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished learning,  piety,  and  benevolence,  before  whom 
the  affair  was  laid,  directed  immediate  inquiry  to  be 
instituted.  The  result  confirming  the  statement  given, 
the  priest  and  the  police  received  each  a  severe 
reprimand;  and,  had  a  vindictive  spirit,  in  urging  to 
extremities,  prevailed,  they  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  severely  punished.  The  end,  however,  was  at- 
tained; the  body  exhumed  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  was 
brought  to  the  English  burial-ground,  where  it  was 
interred  with  Christian  rites. 

It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  in  Russia  the 
higher  authorities  are  always  ready  and  energetic  in 
correcting  the  abuses  of  subordinates,  and  in  afford- 
ing protection  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  and  of 
every  creed,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  access  to  them.  If,  however,  these  scenes  are 
witnessed  in  a  country  where  toleration  is  part  of  the 
national  religion,  what  may  not  be  expected  in  those 
whence  it  is  excluded  ? 


Poverty. — ^I'hat  man  is  to  be  accounted  poor,  of  whatever 
rank  he  be,  and  suffers  the  pains  of  poverty,  whose  expenses 
exceed  his  resources;  and  no  man  is,  properly  speaking,  poor, 
but  he. — PaI'HY. 
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ON  EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH  INJURE  THE 

EYE.SIGHT. 

No.  III. 

VIXKD  OR  FLOATING   SPECKS  IN   TBE   EYE — CAUSES, 
REMEDY,     PREVENTION  —  EMPLOYMENTS    WHICH 

INDUCE     THE     DISEASE — STRAINING    THE     EYE 

SNOW    BLINDNESS — EFFECT    OF    DARKNESS    UPON 
VISION. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  only  of  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  amaurosis,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  trace 
its  cause  to  an  injudicious  employment  of  the  organ. 

(I.)  Many  of  the  diseased  affections  of  the  eye 
proceed  indirectly  from  indigestion,  a  morbid  condi* 
tion  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  bowels^  result- 
ing from  sedentary  employment,  and  the  conse- 
quent want  of  that  exercise  of  the  body  which  is 
so  indispensable  to  the  healthy  action  of  all  its 
parts.  The  fine  delicate  nervous  filament,  the  re- 
tina, possesses  a  very  remarkable  property  when 
subjected  to  pressure,  namely,  that  of  becoming  lumi- 
nous, or  of  conveying  to  the  mind  a  luminous  im- 
pression This  may  be  seen  in  health  and  in  a  dark 
rooms,  by  pressing  upon  the  eye-ball  3  but  its  incon- 
venient, and  even  alarming  instances,  occur  when  the 
stomach  is  deranged  and  headache  is  present;  then 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  are  surcharged,  and  by 
pressure  on  the  retina  produce  appearances  of  various 
forms,  often  a  faint  phosphorescent  haze  floating 
before  the  eye,  varying  in  shape  and  colour,  and 
sometimes  of  various  colours  at  the  same  time.  The 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  retina  in  these  cases  is  often 
such,  that  persons  have  been  able  to  read  even  in  the 
darkness  of  night  * ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
remark  with  amaurotic  patients,  that  an  improvement 
in  vision  is  observed  while  inflammation  is  present, 
which  ceases  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  These 
appearances  are  not  so  common  as  the  presence  of 
fixed  or  floating  spots,  {musca,  or  flies,  as  they  are 
called,)  which  darken  a  small  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision.  Their  presence  is  very  common  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habit,  after  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  age,  often  earlier,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
average  state  of  health  of  the  individual,  and  the 
"  wear  and  tear*'  to  which  he  has  exposed  his  eyes. 
The  fixed  spots  sometimes  co-exist  with  the  floating, 
and  the  latter  are  constantly  varying  in  size  and 
shape,  which  depend  on  causes  not  well  understood. 
These  spots  sometimes  appear  as  globules,  or  rings, 
or  disks  ;  they  very  commonly  resemble  particles  of 
soot,  transparent  vesicles,  or  minute  globules  strung 
together  like  beads  on  a  thread,  or  small  bulbs  with 
hairs  attached  to  them,  or  waving  lines.  With  some 
persons  they  are  seen  in  the  air,  or  only  when  the 
eye  is  directed  to  the  sky,  or  a  white  surface ;  some- 
times they  appear  only  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp,  and  others  see  them  only  on  the  ground.  Some- 
times one  eye  only  is  affected,  at  other  times  both. 
They  frequently  precede  or  accompany  indigestion, 
or  bilious  headache,  or  constipation,  while  they  are 
often  absent  when  the  health  is  good.  These  float- 
ing spots  do  not  generally  interfere  with  useful  vision, 
and  they  frequently  disappear  on  looking  through 
spectacles.  Such  are  the  general  features  of  the 
floating  muscBB.  Their  cause  is  said  by  some  to 
depend  on  a  disordered  circulation  in  the  vessels  of 
the  retina,  while  others  attribute  the  cause  to  floating 
particles  in  the  humours  or  minute  points  in  the 
cornea. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  himself  the  suoject  of 
this  disease,  and,  therefore,  feels  a  more  than  usual 
confidence  in  addressing  what,  he  fears,  is  a  large 

*  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Or.  Jacob. 


number  of  readers  similarly  affected  to  himself.  If 
he  succeed  in  removing  from  the  minds  of  such,  toy 
ill-grounded  fears  and  apprehensions  concerning  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  singular  affections,  one  great 
object  of  the  present  article  will'be  achieved ;  hot  1 
still  more  important  object  is  to  warn  such  of  ov 
readers  who  may  be  blessed  with  good  and  perfect 
visual  organs  how  they  employ  them ;  that  is,  to 
establish  in  their  own  minds  a*  clear  definition  of  the 
use  of  an  organ  and  of  its  abuse  |  they  will  then  not 
have  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  if,  in  after  years,  through 
any  fault  or  mlsfoi^tune  of  their  own>  they  become 
amaurotic. 

There  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Travers,  in  his 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  so  interestiog, 
and  so  much  in  point,  that  we  proceed  at  ooce  to  \ij 
it  before  our  readers.  It  is  the  case  of  an  intelligeDk 
young  gentleman^  written  by  himself,  and  shovi 
clearly  the  origin,  progress,  and  gradations  of  thii 
disease.     He  says, — 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  first  symptoma  appeated 
which  gax0  me  any  uneasiness  with  respect  to  my  tight.  For 
several  months  I  read  incessantly,  not  only  throughoot  the 
day,  but  also  for  five  or  six  hours  each  night  by  candle-light, 
and  I  now  perceived  numerous  circular  motes,  which,  com- 
bining, formed  clouds  of  irregular  figures  before  my  eyes. 
These  motes  always  appear  when  I  look  at  the  sky  or  any 
light-coloured  object  in  a  stronjp  light ;  they  move  with  tl» 
eyes,  retaining  for  some  time  the  same  position,  with  nia- 
tion  to  each  omer»  and  to  the  centre  of  vision ;  each  coo- 
sists  of  a  slightly  opaqae  circumferenoe  and  a  central  speti 
the  diameter  beinff,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  about  four  or 
five  minutes  of  me  circle  of  vision.  Sometimei  films 
appear  curved  or  twisted  like  hairs,  and  of  the  same  degr« 
of  opaoity  as  the  motes.  There  is  a  collection  of  these 
films  always  before  the  right  eye,  but  at  such  a  diat&Dca 
from  the  centre  of  vision  as  not  to  disturb  sight.  Th« 
number  of  the  motes  seems  increased  by  violent  exercise, 
as  well  as  by  close  reading,  or  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  for  a  moment  a  small  circular  black 
spot  appears  near  the  centre  of  vision,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  so  frequently,  one  faintly  luminous. 

The  candle  next  appeared  surrounded  with  a  faint  halo, 
which  became  more  vivid  as  I  continued  this  serer«  ese^ 
tion  of  my  sight.  When  my  eyes  are  unusually  weak,  or 
a  light  is  presented  to  them  after  I  have  been  some  time 
in  darkness,  instead  of  the  halo,  a  globular  appearance  of 
a  muddy  yellow  colour,  surrounds  the  flame. 

About  six  months  ago,  I  began  to  be  annoyed  by  the 
retina  retaining  impressions  made  upon  it.  After  looking 
at  any  white  or  bright  metallic  object,  on  turning  away  my 
eyes,  I  distinctly  perceive  its  outline,  in  a  darker  shade,  oa 
any  surface  to  which  I  may  direct  my  view;  the  impfeowi 
lasting  from  two  or  three  seconds  lo  half  a  minute,  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  strength  of  light,  the  briffhtness  of  the  ol^ 
and  the  length  of  time  v>r  which  I  nave  viewed  it.  The 
flame  of  a  candle  leaves  its  image  impressed  on  the  letioa 
frequently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  sun  for  a  still  longer 
time,  the  image  in  both  instances  being  of  a  muddy  y^Hov 
colour. 

A  kind  of  penumbra  surrounds  light-ookmred  ohjecto  iQ 
a  strong  light,  and  prevents  me  from  aceorately  diitm* 
guishing  their  outline.  When  the  object  is  under  a  saS- 
cientlv  small  angle  to  be  seen  entire  without  moving  tbe 
eye,  it  seems  double;  one  image  being  such  as  woulfl 
appear  to  a  healthy  eye,  the  other  much  fainter ;  thus  Is  the 
moon  seen,  a  piece  of  money,  or  the  gilt  letters  over  shop- 
windows.  These  appearances  take  place  indiffeitntiy. 
whether  I  use  either  eye  or  both. 

In  a  few  instances,  a  very  severe  exertion  of  my  f)^ 
produced  the  appearance  of  innumerable  black  parHces 
dancing  before  them.  .. 

When  I  read  for  anjr  considerable  time,  I  have  a  dis- 
agreeable sense  of  heat  in  my  eyes,  with  pain '"  "^t*^ 
balls,  extending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  1  »» 
not  constontly  subject  to  headaches,  though  occaaionaMy 
afflicted  with  them,  especially  if  I  delay  breakfasung  w 
any  length  of  time  after  rising.  My  tongue  is  frp<l"Tl 
foul  for  weeks  together,  my  digestion  seems  weak,  ana 
seldom  enjoy  a  good  appetite.  ^^ 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  most  of  the  aboto-niennoiw» 
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symptoms  seem  to  have  been  mitigated  since  I  came  to 
London.  Since  the  application  of  the  blisters,  the  halo 
lound  the  flame  of  the  candle  has  nearly  disappeared. 

It  appears  thea  that  tho  muscse  may  be  removed 
by  atteotioQ  to  a  few  aimplo  rules  of  regimen,  by 
resting  the  eye,  and  giving  it  only  a  fair  share  of 
daily  employment.  If  the  general  health  be  good, 
the  constant  presence  of  the  floating  muses  may  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  harmless  insects,  which  are 
solitary  and  will  not  increase ;  but  if  the  health  be 
in  a  low,  fitful,  and  uncertain  state,  the  muses,  in 
common  with  the  insect  tribe  whence  they  take  their 
name,  will  increase  and  multiply  as  time  goes  on,  and 
may  in  such  case  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  still 
more  disordered  action  of  the  visual  organ. 

In  the  first  division  of  employments  which  Induce 
this  disease,  we  have  spoken  of  such  as  are  sedentary. 
Persons  engaged  in  them  are,  like  ourselves,  students, 
writers,  draughtsmen,  &c.  j  also  watch-makers,  engra- 
vers, and  such  as  are  employed  in  some  factories, 
as  needle-workers,  and  those  whose  employments  re- 
quire the  head  to  be  bent  over  their  work,  by  which 
the  vessels  of  the  eye  are  often  surcharged  with  blood, 
and  its  powers  taxed  beyond  endurance,  by  being 
strained  to  the  perception  of  minute  objects.     The 
very  familiar  term  which  we  have  just  employed, 
''  straining  the  eye/'  is  liable  to  the  serious  objection 
of  being  unmeaning,  of  conveying  no  precise  idea  to 
the  mind,  although  the  act  indicated  by  this  expres- 
sion is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  all.    It  seems  to  con- 
sist in  compressing  the  eye,  by  means  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  globe,  and  by  this  means  it  becomes 
more  convex  than  is  natural.     It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  we  are  ignorant  how  it  is  that  the  con- 
stant employment  of  the  eye,    in  viewing  minute 
objects,  where  an  unusual  quantity  of  light  is  not 
employed,  is  injurious.  It  has  been  inquired,  whether 
ia  these  cases,  the  retina  is  in  a  state  of  excitement 
with  morbid  sensibility,  a  state  approaching  to  inflam- 
matioa  ?  or  whether  it  is  the  very  reverse,  in  a  state 
of  impaired  sensibility  and  defective  vitality  ?    Now 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we 
should  trace  much  of  the  disordered  action  of  the 
eye  from  the  above  causes,  to  the  employment  of  the 
doable  convex  lens  which  is  so  customary  with  watch- 
makers, engravers,  &c.,  whereby  the  adjusting  powers 
of  the  eye  are  ever  varying,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  is  productive  of  diseased  action  in  the 
eye.    Again,  it  must  not  escape  our  notice,  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  minute  work,   constantly  employ 
artificial  means  for  condensing  the  light  by  means  of 
shades,  globes  filled  with  water,  and  double  convex 
Wnses,  and  so  directing  it  to  a  small  part  of  their 
Work-table,  while  the  rest  of  the  apartment  is  com- 
paratively obscure.     It  is  notorious  that  minute  work 
requires  a  good  light,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
causes  of  disease  in  these  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
the  second  class  of  employments,  which  we  are  just 
ftbout  to  consider  as  well  aa  in  the  present  class. 
"Hie  writer  has  conversed  with  a  few  intelligent  watch- 
makers, who  state  that  they  suffer  much  from  head- 
ache, &c.,  while  they  admit  their  inability  to  see 
clearly  objects  at  great  distances.     It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  tfiat  the  writer  has  noticed  in  those  per- 
^ns,  that  the  pupil  is  unusually  small,  contracted  as 
it  were  to  a  mere  speck.     It  would  be  worth  inquiry, 
whether  a  clear  view  of  minute  objects  is  accom- 
iMuiied  by  the  contraction  o'f  the  pupil ;  this  is  a 
point  which  our  readers  can  ascertain  for  themselves. 
^Vc  need  not  illustrate  this  division  by  cases,  since 
the  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  reader  can 
supply  instances  from  his  own  experience. 

(2.)  The  sendibility  of  the  retina  is  morbidly  in* 


creased  by  causes  opposite  in  their  nature,  while 
their  effect  is  the  same.  Travellers  inform  us  of  a 
disease  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  snowy  coun- 
tries, which  disease  is  called  snow-blindness  ;  and  it 
is  found  necessary  to  protect  the  ayes  by  means  of 
*  goggle  made  of  wood,  leather,  &o„  with  a  slit  oppo- 
site the  pupil.  Captain  Parry  and  other  arctic  tra- 
vellers make  frequent  mention  of  this  disorder,  and 
speak  of  covering  the  face  with  black  crape,  which 
proved  an  effectual  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons confined  in  dungeons  have  acquired  the  power 
of  distinguishing  surrounding  objects  with  the  great- 
est facility  in  their  obscure  dwellings,  wherein  at 
their  first  entrance  no  light  whatever  could  be  de- 
tected. This  power  is  due,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the 
peculiar  mechanism  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  iris  is  com- 
posed of  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres,  the  one  tending 
like  radii  towards  tho  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  forming  a  number  of  concentric  circles  round 
the  same  centre,  which  centre  is  the  pupil,  whose 
diameter  varies  by  the  action  of  the  two  sets  of  mus- 
cular fibres  which  compose  the  iris.  When  a  lumi- 
noirs  object  is  seen  the  circular  fibres  contract,  and 
the  radial  fibres  are  relaxed ;  and  thujB  the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  diminished.  In  dark  and  obscure  situations 
the  radial  fibres  contract,  and  the  circular  are  re- 
laxed ',  and  the  pupil  is  thus  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit 
a  greater  quantity  of  light.  The  healthy  action  of 
the  eye  very  much  depends  on  the  perfect  operation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  iris. 


WIGS  AND  HEAD-DRESSKS.    No.  11. 

Wigs  were  not  generally  worn  in  England  until 
many  years  after  they  were  in  common  use  in  Paris* 
The  first  noticed  in  this  country  was  worn  by  Henry 
the  Eighth's  fool,  Saxon ;  and  in  Shakspeare's  time 
the  players  resorted  to  the  use  of  them  to  produce 
efifect  in  personating  different  characters ;  that  great 
poet  makes  Hamlet  say, — *'  It  offends  me  to  the  soul 
to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  pas- 
sion to  tatters.*' 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  long  hair 
had  become  fashionable  at  the  court,  and  as  all  were 
not  furnished  with  flowing  locks,  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature  by  art,  and  this 
gradually  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  peruke, 
except  amongst  the  members  of  the  bar,  who  did  not 
assume  the  wig  until  about  1670.  The  perukes  were 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  real  hair  as  much 
as  possible,  and  arranged  so  as  to  flow  over  each 
shoulder  and  down  the  back ;  the  size  of  these  wigs 
continued  gradually  increasing  through  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  James,  until,  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  they  had  reached  their  ful-* 
lest  extent.  No.  1  is  a  representation  of  the  kind  of 
wig  then  worn  by  persons  of  distinction.  The  size  of 
these  wigs  was  so  excessive,  that  ten  heads  would  not 
have  furnished  a  quantity  of  hair  equal  to  the  oon- 
tents  of  one  of  them  ^  the  curls  were  made  to  flowr 
down  the  back,  and  hang  over  the  shoaldera,  half 
way  down  the  arms. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth's  wig  was  so  large,  (for  the 
same  fashion  prevailed  in  France,)  that  he  was  said  to 
rob  the  heads  of  his  subjects  to  cover  his  own  j  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  hair  in  England,  that  in 
1 700,  a  young  country  girl  received  sixty  pounds  for 
her  head  of  hair,  and  the  gray  locks  of  an  old  woman, 
after  death,  sold  for  fifty  pounds ;  wigs  in  common 
were  as  much  as  forty  pounds  each.  The  clergy  had 
hitherto,  with  some  exceptions,  worn  their  own  bair^ 
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but  at  the  beginning  of  the  e^hteeoth  centnry  thej 
began  to  ssaurne  the  deacriptioD  of  vrigi  which  has 


only  gone  out  of  use  in  late  years.  No.  3  shovs  the 
manner  in  which  the  hair  was  worn  by  a  Biahop  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  the  Second,  before 
the  clergy  bad  assumed  the  curled  wig  of  more 
recent  years. 


As  the  wig  had  reached  its  largest  size  dnj^g  the 
reign  of  WiUiam,  so  in  the  Bucceeding  reigns,  thoae 
of  Anne  and  George  the  First,  it  was  more  generally 
worn  by  all  classes,  and  was  made  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms.  About  1 720,  it  was  fashionable  to 
tie  one-half  of  it  on  one  side  into  a  club,  as  is  No.  3. 
A  few  years  after,  bag  wigs  came  into  fashion ;  several 
ludicrous  specimens  of  these  are  represented  in  the 
next  engravings  j  the  first  two  are  copied  from 
Hogsrth's  plates,  about  1730,  and  the  third  was  ia 


fashion  in  1792.  The  bag  was  made  of  black  silk  to 
contain  the  ;iieM«,  and  was  ornamented  with  a  bow 
or  rosette  of  the  same.  This  rage  for  wigs  was  carried 
to  rach  an  extent,  that  even  cbildren  were  decked  out 
in  them.  About  1763,  the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs 
was  on  the  decline,  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  peruke-makers  of  London  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  complained  also  of  the  vast 


number  of  French  hairdressers  who  hod  introdoced 
themselves  into  this  coantry. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  wig  b^a  to 
fall  into  disuse ;  many  contented  tltemselves  wiUi  tbdr 
natural  hair,  in  which  they  wore  powder,  and  thou 
who  still  retained  this  article  of  dress  were  satiiGed 
with  a  wig  of  leas  imposing  appearance  ;  hot  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  guaie  was  retained,  and  sometimes  it 
was  made  of  on  extravagant  length  and  thickaeta, 
tightly  bound  round  with  riband  so  as  to  resemhlt 
a  solid  mass  rather  than  a  bundle  of  pendant  hair. 
The  statue  of  George  the  Third,  in  Cockspur-Stmt, 
London,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this  appendage 
to  the  wig,  but  even  this  sinks  into  insigmficann 
when  compared  with  the  puue  which  was  Ibrmerlr 
worn  by  the  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy  j  this  reached 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  back,  and  most  bare 
been  very  inconvenient  to  the  wearer.  Tliese  tsilt 
were  abolished  in  the  navy  some  years  back,  and 
shortly  after  the  filthy  powder  worn  in  the  hair  of  the 
soldiery  was  also  abolished,  and  the  hair  was  cot  close. 

The  wigs  of  the  latter  port  of  Geor^  the  Thiid'i 
reign,  as  we  have  noticed,  assomed  a  less  dignified 
appearance,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figures.    Siaee 


that  time  even  wigs  of  thia  description  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  the  chief  woik  for  the  peruke-maker 
DOW  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  natural  scratches, 
as  they  are  called,  for  the  use  of  those  whose  health 
and  comfort  require  such  protection,  and  of  those 
whose  tastes  deem  them  essential  to  appearances. 
The  real  wig  ia  now  confined  exclusively  to  the  bench 
of  bishops,  many  of  whom,  however,  do  not  wear  it, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  can- 
not dispense  with  it 


SzLr-LOTB  hut  serve*  the  nrtnong  mind  to  Wtkt, 
As  the  small  pebble  stin  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  ceDtra  moved,  a  aic\e  straight  sncoeeds, 
Another  gtill,  and  still  Hnother  spreadi ; 
Friend,  parent,  ndgbboer,  fint  it  will  emhnee, 
His  coantry  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 
Wide  and  mtve  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  erf  every  kind. — ^Tope. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME.    Part  VIII. 


HISTOBr  OF  BT.  PETER  8. 

The  ancient  builiea,  vhich  preceded  the  present  Cathedral 
il  St  Peter,  was  erected  id  3S4,  by  the  Emperor  Coci- 
lUnljne;  and  it  hai  been  a  constant  tradition  of  the 
Romiih  Church  that  the  tpot  oil  which  it  itood  uas  tha 
bnal  place  of  St.  Peter,  aner  his  tuppoied  raartf  rdom  on 
IliejJieofS.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  In  the  middle  of  the  flf- 
iKnlh  century  this  baailioa  was  verging  on  ruin ;  and  the 
refilling  pontiff,  Nicholas  V.,  undertook  to  erect  a  new 
Wilding  "  on  luch  a  scale,  and  with  such  accOmpanimenti," 
to  uio  tbe  words  of  Mr.  Woods,  "  that  even  the  present 
^»'i.  with  all  ita  appendages,  and  the  adjoining  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  are  hardly  equal  to  it.  Three  straight  streets, 
*iili  ptrtkoei  on  each  side,  were  to  have  conducted  to  the 
'hnrtfa.  This  was  to  have  been  formed  on  tbe  most  map;ni- 
l^nt  lesle,  and  finished  with  the  richest  materials :  adjoin- 
iri<;  nould  have  been  a  palace,  ]ar|;e  enough  to  aHbrd 
'KconiTiiodation  to  the  pope  and  all  hia  <«urt;  to  all  the 
Cardinals  aud  Iheir  attendants;  to  various  officers  of  govem- 
^<nt;  and,  besides  this,  spacious  apartinenls  for  as  many 
uicnigni  with  their  numerous  suites,  as  could  be  ever  at 
«)e  time  at  Rome:  add  to  all  this,  pleasure-groonds,  gar- 
liens  and  fountains,  and  a  great  theatre  for  the  raremonies 
«  coronation*."  The  pope  died,  however,  and  with  him 
hu  vast  deaigns.  Fifty  years  anerwarda,  the  project  of 
*  Tht  coi«aatidD  of  tlie  Kmpcror,  apparenlly  a  meaal.  If  Ihe 
'Kto  ef  Mchotas  had  been  cairied  into  eflecl,  his  ttieaue  would 
Ht«  hix  btea  uwd;  for  il  bappeoi  thai  ha  nai  the  last  poatiff  who 
■u  "  impDiiyacd  b]  the  prtsanct  of  a  Itonaa  Emperor. 
VOL.XIL 
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building  a  new  church  was  resumed  by  Julius  II.,  wbo 
invited  cliRerent  arlists  to  send  in  their  plans.  "  Such  a 
competition,"  continues  the  author  of  Lefleri  of  an  Archi- 
lect,  "took  place  on  this  occasion,  ox  ia  not  to  be  seen  in 
these  degenerate  days :  Bramante ;  Giuliano  di  San  Qallo ; 
Fra  Giacomo,  or  perhaps  rather  Fra  GJocondo ;  Peruitio; 
Raphael;  and  J.  Battisla  Berti,  produced  their  designs; 
but  that  of  Bramante  was  preferred." 

Bramante  began  to  clear  the  ground  by  pulling  down  a 
part  ofthe  old  edifice  in  1503;  tbe  first  stone  of  [he  new 
structure  was  laid  by  Julius  himself,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
l.tOG  ;  it  was  deposited  under  one  of  Iho  four  enormous 
pillars  which  support  the  cupula.  Bramante  lived  to  seethe 
whole  of  these  four  pillara  raised  as  high  a^  the  cornice, 
and  upon  them  the  arches  turned,  upon  which  the  great 
dome  itself  rests.  He  died  in  1514.  His  patron,  Julius 
II.,  had  died  [he  previous  year ;  but  the  successor  of  Julius, 
Leo  X.,  carried  on  the  work  with  increased  energy.  "  Itis 
well  known,"  remarks  Dr.  Burton,  "  lliat  both  Julius  and 
Leo  carried  to  a  much  greaterlength  thanany  of  theirpre- 
decessora  the  saleof  indulgences.  The  juslifi cation  of  such 
a  measure  was  principally  taken  from  the  desire  entertained 
by  the  Roman  PontilT  for  rebuilding  the  church  of  St. 
Peter:  and  as  the  Reformation  is  certainly  to  tie  ascribed 
in  a  groat  degree  to  the  oSence  raised  by  this  scandalous 
traffic,  we  may  say,  without  aimiiifc  at  a  paradox,  that  the 
effurtsof  the  Roman  Catholics  to  beautify  their  Metropolitan 
church,  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  produce  the  RefoT' 
matioD." 
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The  architects  who  succeeded  Bramante  were  Giuliano 
and  Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  wllli  whom  was  associated  the 
areat  Rapliaei  who  had  already  immortalized  himself  by 
tne  great  painting^  which  he  had  been  executing  in  the 
Vatican  since  1 50  J.  Dr.  Burton  quotes  a  letter  written  by 
Raphael  upon  the  occasion  of  his  appointment,  wherein  he 
8ay8»  "  His  Holiness,  in  conferring  an  honour  upon  me,  has 
placed  a  great  load  upon  my  shoulders ;  this  is  the  super- 
intendence of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  I  hope  that  1  shall 
not  sink  under  it :  and  the  more  so,  as  the  plan  which  I 
have  made  for  it  pleases  his  holiness,  and  is  commended  by 
many  men  of  genius.  But  I  raise  my  thoughts  even 
higher.  I  could  wish  to  reach  the  beautiful  forms  of  the 
ancient  buildings ;  nor  can  I  tell  whether  my  flight  will  be 
like  that  of  Icarus.  Vitruvius  aiTords  me  great  lights,  but 
not  enough.** 

Raphael  died  in  1520,  and  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  before 
him ;  they  did  nothing  beyond  strengthening  the  four  great 
pillars  which  Bramante  had  raised,  and  which,  thougli  59 
feet  in  diameter,  were  thought  insuiiicient  for  the  weight  of 
the  intended  cupola.  The  next  architect  was  Baltassar 
Penixzi,  who,  despairing  of  the  time  and  money  required 
for  the  completion  of  Bramante's  design,  intended  to  adopt 
a  Greek  cross  for  the  plan ;  the  edifice  was  under  his  super- 
intendence during  the  pontificates  of  Adrian  VI.  and  Cle- 
ment VII.,  but  it  advanced  very  slowly,  in  those  disturbed 
times.  Paul  111.  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  who  brought  the  design 
back  again  to  a  Latin  cross ;  a  model  of  his  intended  edi- 
fice, which  was  made  by  his  servant,  at  the  cost  of  4,184 
crowns,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  present  church.  He 
strengthened  the  supports  of  the  intended  cupola,  vast  as 
thej  had  already  become ;  and  died  in  1546. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  in  which  Michel 
Angelo  was  called  in  to  superintend  the  work,  he  being 
then  78  years  old*  In  the  brief  by  which  he  received  his 
appoimment  from  Paul  III.  he  was  intrusted  with  authority 
to  do  and  undo  whatever  he  pleased ;  and  in  the  same 
dooutoent  he  insisted  npon  the  insertion  of  a  declaration 
that  bo  andertuok  the  work  for  the  love  of  God.  and  without 

t  salary  or  reward.    *'  Nor  was  this,**  says  Mr.  Woods*  *'  a 


an 


Tam  tNMst,  ibr  although  Paul  IIJ.  repeatedly  urged  his 
aceentance  of  some  remuneration  he  invariably  refused  it.** 
Mfebel  Angelo  becan  br  nroduciug  a  model  of  the  building, 
according  to  the  altered  aesisn  which  he  intended  to  adopt. 
"  Tberi  was,  perhaps,  a  little  ostentation  in  producing  a 
m6d%i  of  the  altered  design,  in  fifteen  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ti  crowns ;  while  San  Gallons  model  had  occupied 
seferal  years :  but  St.  Peter's  at  this  time  had  beeome  a 
standing  job,  and  the  underlings  employed  in  it,  instead  of 
feeling  any  zeal  to  complete  it,  considered  an  appointment 
in  the  building  as  an  establishment  for  life.  All  this 
Michel  Angelo  endeavonred  to  pot  an  end  (b,  and  excited 
great  ill-will  towards  himself  for  so  doing ;  but  his  wonderful 
talents  and  high  character  carried  him  through  all  opposi- 
tion.*' Michel  Angelo  seems  indeed  to  have  had  even  a 
larger  number  of  enemies  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of 
great  artists  in  those  days;  and  Julius  111.,  who  succeeded 
Paul  III.  in  1550,  was  soon  assailed  from  all  sides  with 
complaints  of  the  overbearing  temper  of  his  architect,  and 
of  his  determined  opposition  to  the  plans  and  labours  of  the 
most  experienced  brethren.  The  pope  continued  firm  in  his 
attachment,  but  Michel  Angelo,  despite  of  the  countenance 
afforded  him  by  a  new  diploma,  confirming  all  his  former 
|>owers,  was  so  wearied  by  the  incessant  clamours  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  his  enemies,  that  he  would  willingly  have  retired 
to  end  his  days  at  Florence,  had  he  consulted  only  his  pri- 
vate ease.  The  feelings  which  he  entertained  upon  the 
subject  are  often  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  ;  in 
one  to  Vasari  he  says  :  "  My  dear  friend  George,  I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  I  was  engaged  against  my  will,  and  with 
very  great  reluctance,  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  in.the  building  of 
St.  Peters  ten  years  ago :  and  if  the  construction  of  that 
building  had  been  followed  up  to  the  present  day  in  the 
manner  it  was  then  carried  on,  I  should  now  be  arrived  at 
such  a  point  in  the  building,  that  I  should  turn  to  it  with 
delight ;  but  from  want  of  money  it  has  proceeded  and  still 
proceeds  very  slowly,  just  as  it  has  come  to  the  most  labo- 
rious and  difficult  parts ;  so  that  by  abandoning  it  now,  the 
uiily  consequence  would  be,  that  with  excessive  shame  and 
impropriety,  I  should  lose  the  reward  of  the  fatigues  which 
1  have  endured  these  ten  years,  for  the  love  of  God."  He 
concludes,  *'  To  make  you  understand  the  consequence  of 
abandoning  the  said  building  ;  in  the  first  place,  1  should 
satisfy  several  scoundrelsi  and  I  should  be  the  occasion  of 


its  falling  to  ruin,  and  perhaps  of  its  being  shot  «p  Ibr 
over.** 

Michel  Angelo  began  his  labours  by  strengthening  the 
four  great  piers,  which,  although  they  bad  been  repeatedly 
reinforced,  did  not  even  yet  appear  to  him  so  strong  as  tbej 
ought  to  be.  He  returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
widened  the  tribune  and  transepts,  and  gave  a  mueh  freer 
area  than  his  predecessors  had  projected.  "  To  what  point 
he  carried  the  work,*'  says  Mr.  Woods,  "I  do  not  know; 
but  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  Greek  cross,  seems 
to  have  been  continued  nearly  according  to  his  design." 
Ho  died  in  1563.  The  two  small  cupolas  were  finished  b? 
Vignola,  in  1573.  The  great  cupola  was  completed  in 
1590  ;  Michel  Angelo  had  raised  the  drum,  or  the  tambm 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  cylindrical  part» 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  of  the  dome.  Its 
completion  was  the  work  of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Do- 
men  ico  Fon tana,  who  were  the  architects  of  Sextus  V.; 
and  the  zeal  of  that  pope  being  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  600  workmen  were  employed 
ni^ht  and  day,  and  the  money  monthly  expended  vas 
100,000  golden  crowns.  By  this  incessant  labour  the  cupola 
was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  months,- 
or  by  the  month  of  May,  1590 ;  the  outer  covering  of  lead 
was  all  of  the  dome  that  remained  unfinished ;  the  lantern 
indeed  was  not  yet  erected. 

Paul  v.,  wfio  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  1605  to  1621, 
pursued  the  work  with  equal  ardour.  At  his  accession  a 
part  of  the  ancient  basilica  was  still  standing;  be  lost  no 
time  in  pulling  it  down,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1608. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  great  entrance.  His  architect 
was  Carlo  Maderno,  who  returned  to  the  original  plan  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  finished  the  body  of  the  edifice  in  1614. 
The  great  colonnade  which  stands  in  front  of  it  was  added 
by  Bernini,  under  Alexander  VI I.,  who  reij^ned  from  1665 
to  1 6  6  7.  Tlie  sacristy,  which,  strictly  speakmg,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  edifice,  was  added  so  late  as  1780  by 
Pius  VI, 

"  How  fortunate,**  exclaims  Forsyth,  ^  that  a  structure 
created  by  so  many  pontiffs,  and  the  aubject  of  so  many 
plans,  should  keep  its  proportions  inviolate,  even  in  the 
smallest  ornaments  I  Micnel  Angelo  lefl  it  an  unfinished 
memorial  of  his  proud,  towering,  gigantie  powers,  and  his 
awful  genius  watched  over  his  successors^  till  at  last  a 
wretched  plasterer  camctdown  from  Como,  and  him  ws  must 
execrate,  for  the  Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  attie,  and  the 
front.**  Mr.  Forsyth  is  not  the  only  person  frho  has  heaped 
a  load  of  censure  upon  Carlo  Maderno ;  but  tt  is  a  disputed 

Eoint  among  the  critics  whether  tlk«  Greek  cross  troald 
ave  been  preferable  to  the  Latin. 
The  reader  will  observe  from  this  fketeh  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  elapsed  belbre  the  body  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  completed ;  and  that  nearly  uiree  ccntanes 
were  required  to  bring  it  to  its  present  form.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Carlo  Fontana  drew  up 
an  account  of  the  building,  by  order  of  Innocent  the  Ninth, 
together  with  a  loose  estimate  of  its  cost,  not  from  the  sums 
actually  expended,  for  many  of  the  accounts  wete  lost,— hot 
from  the  value  of  the  materials  employed.  According  to 
his  calculations  there  had  been  expended  upon  it  up  to  that 
time  47,151,450  millions  o'f  scudi,  or  about  £11,635,000  of 
our  money.  This  amount  does  not  inelude  the  cost  of  the 
bronze  chair  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  was  used  219,061  lbs.  of 
that  metal,  nor  of  the  bronze  confessional  which  contsin* 
186,392  lbs. 

THE  APPROACH,  COLONNADE,  A2{D  FRONT. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands  on  the  left  or  western 
side  of  the  Tiber,  the  great  bulk  of  the  city  being  on  the 
opposite  side.  '*  There  is  no  distant  point  of  view,"  says 
Mr.  Woods,  **  in  which  this  church  gives  an  impressioa  of 
great  magnificence,  or  from  which  it  nas  the  appearance  of 
being  such  an  immense  building  as  it  really  is.  This  is 
owing  to  the  situation,  and  perhaps  no  building  of  great 
consequence  was  ever  so  badly  placed.  It  stands  in  a 
hollow  between  the  Janicnlan  and  Vatican  hills  which  are 
connected  by  a  neek.  behind  it ;  so  that  on  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  slopes,  rising  almost  immediately  from  it« 
and  about  equalling  the  height  of  the  nave,  and  in  front,  m 
spite  of  the  large  space  before  it,  it  seems  encumbered  with 
houses,  which  prevent  a  view  down  to  the  base."  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  dome,  the  buildings  of  the  Vatican 
would  actually  overtop  the  church,  as  the  reader  may  ob 
ser\'e  by  referring  to  a  former  engraving.* 

*  See  Saturday  Maganne,  VcH,  IX*,  pb  121. 
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"Tlie  first  modern  structure,*'  says  Mr.  Hope,  "that 
attracted  my  attention  was  St.  Peter's,  that  splendid  basilica, 
built  over  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the*  Apostles,  in  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  Catholic 
part  of  Europe,  which  took  more  than  a  century  to  finish, 
vas  fabricated  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  most  splendid  ancient 
edifices  that  remained,  and  is  the  most  gigantic  and  most 
«uperb  structure  that  the  modern  >Torld  can  boast,  or  that  is 
«ver  likely  to  rise  in  it. 

"In  the  way  to  it  I  passed  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 

decorated  with  statues  by  Bernini,  that  look,  from  the  dis- 

"^rtion  of  their  limbs,  tnd  the  flutter  of  tlieir  draperies,  as 

sf  caught  in  a  whirlwind ;  and  by  that  still  more  imposing 

xnass,  once  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  now  the  citadel  of  Rome, 

^where  Belisarius  defended  himself  agiiinst  the  Goths,  by 

throwing  down  upon  them  the  marble  statues  that  adorned 

its  numerous  zones. 

'*  From  that  point  a  noble  avenue  should  lead  to  the 
place  of  St.  Peter  s,  in  order  to  complete  its  magnificence — 
a  shabby  street  forms  the  approach.  When,  however,  the 
circular  colonnade,  the  central  obelisk,  the  two  foaming  foun- 
tains, casting  day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  a  vast  stream 
into  the  air,  and  at  the  further  end  of  a  gradually  ascending 
square,  the  immense  fagade,  and  the  proud  dome  of  St. 
Peter  s  suddenly  opens  upon  the  sight,  all  former  impres- 
sions vanish,  and  admiration  only  remains.  But  when  this 
again  begins  to  cool,  one  smiles  at  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
carrying  the  Christian  cross ;  one  regrets  its  pedestal,  too 
narrow  for  the  spread  of  its  base ;  one  condemns  in  the 
Church  its  front  so  muc]i  broken  by  partial  projections,  its 
pediment  standing  oa  a  base  too  narrow,  and  an  expanse 
too  small,  and  rendered  evidently  useless  by  the  ponderous 
attic  that  rises  behind  it,  and  crushes  the  facade  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  give  elevation. 

"Contemplating  those  columns  of  nearly  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  but  which,  formed  of  a  masonry  of  small  stones, 
only  look,  on  a  near  approach,  like  small  turrets,  one  cannot 
help  casting  a  lingering  look  back  on  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  thinking  that  elevation  of  insulated  columns 
of  granite,  of  one  single  pieces  though  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions, grander  in  its  conceptions,  and  more  striking  in  its 
effect,  than  these  clusters  of  huge  pillars,  all  reticulated 
with  joints  and  jammed  up  against  a  wall. 

"Undoubtedly  the  accessories  to  St.  Peter's  are  fine; 
still  they  do  not  impress  one  like  the  vast  areas  that  precede 
and  lead  to  the  imperial  mosques  at  Constantinople,  form 
an  intermediate  space  between  the  bustle  of  a  city  and  the 
silence  of  the  house  of  God,  and  prepare  the  devout  for 
meditation  and  for  prayer.** 

The  circular  colonnade  in  front  of  St.  Peter  s  is  considered 
the  master-piece  of  Bernini.  It  is  composed  of  four  rows 
of  columns,  forty  feet  high,  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  complete  entablature ;  the  pillars  are  266  in  number,  and 
they  are  surmounted  with  192  statues  of  faints,  each  1 1  feet 
in  height.  The  area  which  this  colonnade  encloses  is  728 
feet  in  length;  its  width  at  the  broad  end  is  606  feet.  In 
the  centre  rises  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  of  one  unbroken  piece 
of  granite,  to  the  height  of  132  feet,  48  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  base  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  on  either  side  of 
the  obelisk  is  a  large  and  splendid  fountain. 

This  colonnade  is  a  fine  erection.    "  It  is  beautiful  in  de- 
sign," says  Mr.  "Woods,  ••  graceful,  and  even  magnificent ; 
yet  magnificence  is  not  its  character.    .    .    .    The  design 
has  richness  and  magnificence ;  but  it  has  not  majesty  or 
sublimity ;  and  it  is  this  want  of  majesty,  which  makes  one 
unwilling  to  admit  its  size,  and  communicates  an  appear- 
ance of  uselessness."    This  writer  expresses  an  opinion 
that  the  design  would  have  been  better  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  Corinthian  columns  hardly  as  high  as  the  present,  and 
ornamented  Corinthian  entablatures.    **  But  you  will  ask 
me,  if  thus  enriched  and  adorned,  would  it  form  a  suitable 
approach  to  St.  Peter  s  ?     1  answer,  no,  nor  does  it  now ; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  it  looks  better  any  way  than 
towards  the  ehorch.     It  is  more  beautiful  alone  than  united 
vith  the  building  it  was  meant  to  accompany." 

This  want  of  harmony  with  the  building  itself  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  as  the  great  defect  of  the  colonnade ; 
it  has  great  beauty,  but  has  evidently  no  business  to  be 
vhere  it  if!  "  How  beautiful  the  colonnades !  "exclaims 
Mr.  Forsyth,  "How  finely  proportioned  to  the  church! 
How  advantageous  to  its  flat,  forbidding  front,  which  ought 
to  have  come  fiwrward,  like  the  Pantheon,  to  meet  the  deco- 
ration !  How  grand  an  enclosure  for  the  piazza  I  how  for- 
tunate a  screen  to  the  ignoble  objects  around  it.  But, 
advance  or  retire,  you  will  find  no  point  of  view  that  com- 


bines thc*50  accessions  with  the  general  form  of  the  church. 
Instead  of  dchcrlbing  itsw'hole  cycloid  on  the  vacant  air, 
the  cupola  is  more  than  half  hidden  by  the  front;  a  front 
at  variance  with  the  body,  confounding  two  orders  in  one, 
debased  by  a  gaping  attic,  and  encumbered  with  colossal 
apostles.  One  immense  Corinthian  goes  round  the  whole 
edifice  in  pilasters,  which,  meeting  a  thousand  little  breaks 
and  projections,  are  coupled  and  clustered  on  the  way, 
parted  by  windows  and  niches,  and  overtopped  by  a. meagre 
attic.  Yet  the  general  mass  grows  magnificently  out,  in 
spite  of  the  hideous  vestry  which  interrupts  it  on  one  side, 
and  the  palace  which  denies  it  a  point  of  view  on  the 
other." 

The  main  front  of  St.  Peters  must  be  examined  from  the 
area  which  this  colonnade  encloses.  The  comnion  remark 
is  that  this  front  is  more  that  of  a  palace  than  that  of  a 
church;  it  is  160  feet  high  and  396  wide.  It  consists  of 
two  stories  and  an  attic,  with  nine  windows  to  each,  and 
nine  heavy  balconies  awkwardly  intersecting  the  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  at  half  of  their  height.  The  pillars 
of  the  front  are  88  feet  in  height,  including  the  base  and 
capital,  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  yet  the  whole  front  looks 
much  smaller  than  it  really  is.  Mr.  Woods  seeks  the 
causes  of  this  apparent  diminution  in  the  composition  of  the 
front  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  circumstances.  The  breaks 
of  the  entablature  have  the  eflfect  of  reducing  the  columns 
and  pilasters  into  ornaments, "  and  one  cannot  imagine,"  as 
he  savs,  "  mere  ornaments  of  such  gigantic  dimensions.* 
Another  cause  is  the  division  of  the  height  mto  three  stories, 
and  from  this  arises  the  greater  similitude  which  it  bears 
to  a  palace  than  to  a  church.  "  An  enormous  palace  is 
grand  ;  but  still  the  imagination  is  conducted  towards  the 
usual  appearances  of  human  life.'*  The  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  palace  form  the  standard  by  which  a  spectator 
estimates  the  dimensions  of  a  front  which  inevitably  excites 
in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  palace ;  the  stories  form  a  scale 
by  which  he  measures  the  whole  height,  and  although  the 
judgment  to  which  he  is  insensibly  led  bo  the  result  of  a 
misapplied  proportion,  still  the  effect  is  produced.  *'  Then 
the  attics  form  another  story,  and  who  wants  garrets  thirty 
feet  high  ?"  It  is  because  nobody  wants  them  that  nobody 
can  think  them  so  high  as  they  are;  and  a  spectatot; 
looking  at  the  attics  of  the  front  of  St.  Peter's,  naturally 
judges  of  their  dimensions  by  the  standard  which  he  applies 
to  the  attics  of  a  palace.  It  is  from  a  similar  cause  that 
the  colonnade  looks  much  smaller  than  it  is, — it  is  useless; 
"  it  is  palpably  a  thing  of  mere  ornament,  not  connected 
with  or  forming  a  part  of  the  building,  or  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpose,  and  the  understanding  is  not  easily  reconciled  to 
such  great  masses  thus  employed." 

There  are  five  entrances  in  the  front  of  St.  Peters. 
They  lead  into  a  covered  portico  or  vestibule,  the  length  of 
which  extends  along  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  and  be- 
yond it  at  either  end,  so  as  to  equal  468  feet;  its  width  is 
forty  feet.  The  true  magnificence  of  St.  Peter  s,  observes 
Dr.  Burton,  begins  here.  Mn  Forsyth  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  this  lofty  vestibule,  "  vaulted  with  gilt  stuccoes, 
and  paved  with  various  marbles,  lengthening  on  the  eye  by 
a  grand  succession  of  doors,  and  niches,  and  statues,  till  it 
ends  in  the  perspective  statue  of  Charlemagne.  This  is  one 
architectural  picture  which  no  engraving  can  flatter."  The 
statue  of  Charlemagne  is  equestrian  ;  it  occupies  the  left 
extremity  ;  at  the  right  one  is  a  similar  statue  of  Constan- 
tino. From  this  vestibule  five  doors  lead  into  the  body  of 
the  edifice. 

DESCRIPTION  OP   THE   INTERIOR. 

According  to  Dr.  Burton,  the  length  of  the  interior  of 
this  church  is  609  feet  from  wall  to  wall ;  if  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  and  the  depth  of  the  portico  be  included,  the 
length  is  722  English  feet.  The  width  of  the  nave  is  91 
feet,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  vault  is  152  feet,  Tbm 
length  of  the  transepts  is  445  feet.  Upon  the  floor,  which 
is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble  of  singular  beauty, 
and  disposed  in  various  figures,  are  marked  the  lengths 
of  some  of  the  principal  churches  of  £uro))e.  as  well  " 
that  of  St.  Peter's  itself;  they  are  given  thus:— 


St.  Peter's 837  palms 609feet. 

St.  Paul's,  London    710     „      621    „ 

Milan  Cathedral 606      „      439  „ 

St.  Paul's.  Home    672      „      416  -„ 

S.  Sophia,  Constantinople  4y2      366 


it 


9t 


The  proportion  of  marblo  is  astonishing  ;  much  of  it  im 
ancient,  and  the  varieties  are  of  the  greatest^rarity  and 
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l>eauty.  The  ceilins  is  composed  of  gilt  stuccoes  on  a  white 
ground.  '*  The  chief  of  these  stuccoes,"  says  Forsyth,  '*  has 
already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vanity  of  an  old  priest, — the 
late  pope  [Pius  the  Sixth],  whose  arms  are  carved,  painted, 
inlaid,  cast,  or  hammered  all  over  St.  Peter  s,  had  long 
beheld  with  envy  the  middle  orb  of  the  vault,  adorned  with 
the  dragon  and  eagle  of  Borghese ;  but  dreading  the  imita- 
tion of  his  own  example,  ho  durst  not  supplant  it  openly. 
It  therefore  fell  down  in  the  dark  (by  accident  to  be  sure), 
and  was  presently  replaced  by  the  armorial  puff  of  Bras- 
chi/'     Braschi  is  the  family  name  of  Pius  the  Sixth. 

The  pilasters  between  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  not  of 
marble  but  of  stucco,  their  height  is  eighty-three  feet,  and 
in  their  recesses  are  statues  of  the  Ibunders  of  various 
religious  orders.  The  side-aisles  are  about  twenty-one  feet 
in  width,  and  opposite  to  each  arch  of  the  nave  is  a  chapel 
recessed  back  from  these  aisles.  These  chapels  are  well 
worthy  of  observation  from  their  splendid  decorations. 
*'  Mosaic-work  and  the  richest  marbles  are  scattered  about 
them  with  the  greatest  profusion,  and  almost  all  of  them 
contain  a  specimen  of  that  wonder  of  the  art — pictures 
executed  in  Mosaic." 

It  is  the  common  remark  that  the  profusion  of  marble  and 
gilding  in  St  Peter  s  is  destructive  of  that  solemnity  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  religious  edifice.  "  Were  I  made  pope," 
says  Simond,  **  1  would  signalize  ray  taste  by  daubing  over 
the  variegated  marbles  and  gilt  ceiling  with  one  uniform 
tint ;  the  mildest  and  least  obtrusive  I  could  find :  yet  would 
I  do  this  outy  with  a  wash  easily  removable,  that  my  pon- 
tifical successor,  infallible  as  myself,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
might  if  he  pleased  restore  his  Basilica  to  its  wonted  finery. 
I  would  also  wall  up  three-fourths  of  the  windows,  and 
cover  the  others  with  a  transparent  warm  colour,  like  a 
certain  small  window  (the  Spirito  Santo)  that  I  obser\'ed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  nave ;  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  Italian 
world  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  beauty  of  that  dim  religious 
light,  so  becoming  a  place  of  worship,  but  for  which  they 
have  not  the  least  taste  at  present.  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  although  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  is  dazzling  at  first 
sight,  with  the  apparently  universal  richness  of  its  mate- 
rials, yet  on  near  inspection  I  obser^'ed  that  much  of  the 
surface  was  only  a  brick  wall,  gray  washed,  which  looks 
decidedly  better  than  the  parts  covered  with  variegated 
marbles.  On  my  repeated  visits  to  St  Peter  s,  I  always 
found  it  greater  and  more  impressive  in  the  evening  twi- 
light than  during  the  day.  Strangers  are  much  struck 
with  the  mild  temperature  of  St  Peter's;  as  much  of  the 
heat  which  finds  its  way  into  it  during  the  course  of  an 
Italian  Summer,  lingers  there  all  Winter,  forming  a  nearly 
even  temperature  throughout  the  year." 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the  Baldacchino,  or 
canopy  which  covers  the  high  altar,  beneath  which  the  tra- 
dition is,  that  the  body  of  St.  Peter  reposes.  This  canopy 
is,  accordhig  to  some  accounts,  122  feet  high ;  and  it  is  a 
common  saying  that  its  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Far- 
neso  palace,— one  of  the  loftiest  in  Rome.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  bronze,  and  the  ornaments  are  chiefly  gilt; 
**  the  four  pillars  which  support  it  are  twisted,  and  in  other 
respects  it  is  by  no  means  in  good  taste,  nor  in  unison  with 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  rest;  but  from  its  vast  size, 
and  the  richness  of  the  work,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired." Near  the  Baldacchino,  and  against  the  last  pillar 
of  the  nave,  stands  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  a  Roman  antiquary,  was  made  by 
order  of  St.  Leo,  out  of  the  bronze  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Capitol inus ;  its  workmanship  is  extremely  rude,  '*  and 
though  it  is  called  a  bronze  statue,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  it 
has  much  more  the  appearance  of  iron.  It  is  the  figure 
which  is  so  frequently  kissed  by  the  faithful :  no  Roman 
Catholic  will  pass  it  without  going  through  this  ceremony ; 
and  the  usual  form  is  to  kiss  the  foot  two  or  three  times, 
pressing  the  forehead  against  it  between  each  salutation ; 
some  will  repeat  each  ceremony  much  oftener.  The  right 
foot  projects  for  this  purpose,  and  great  part  of  it  is  worn 
away  by  the  operation ;  which  calls  to  mind  the  words  of 
Cicero,  in  his  description  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Agri- 
gentum,  |  that  his  mouth  and  chin  were  somewhat  worn, 
because  in  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  they  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  worship  but  to  kiss  it 

The  tribune  contains  the  bronze  chair,  within  which  is 
said  to  be  the  identical  seat  used  by  St  Peter,  and  the 
earlier  bishops  of  Rome.  "It  would  be  the  height  of 
temerity,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  **  to  question  the  genuineness 
of  this  chair,  after  what  Bonanni  has  said  upon  the  subject 
The  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  the  passage,  but  he 


must  not  expect  me  to  incur  the  penalties  of  it  by  attempt 
ing  to  refute  it.  '  This  is  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  which  be 
occupied  as  untversal  pastor  till  he  suffered  death  for 
Christ's  sake.  Tliis  fact  has  been  so  fully  proved  that  the 
few  sectaries  who  deny  it  must  be  most  barefaced,  or  a  set 
of  children,  and  silly  children  too,  such  as  Velcinus  vhooi 
Roflensis  has  refuted,  Sebastian  of  France,  and  some 
obscure  Englishmen  to  be  found  in  Saunders.*  Beside 
the  danger  of  classing  ourselves  amons  these  our  unfortu- 
nate countrymen,  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  dispute  the 
question  after  the  arguments  adduced  by  Bonanni.  In  the 
first  place  the  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  by  it  fully 
attest- its  apostolical  antiquity.  Secondly,  Calvin  doubted 
because  it  was  made  of  wood,  so  perishable  a  material 
*  But  if  this  were  a  true  ground  for  doubt,*  says  the  honest 
Bonanni,  *  the  true  cross  and  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour  are 
made  of  wood,  and  nobody  doubts  about  them.*  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  to  his  purpose  to  have  reminded 
his  readers,  that  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  ceutury, 
says  that  'the  episcopal  chair  of  St  James  was  still  showD 
at  Jerusalem  in  his  time.'  " 

Tlie  intervals  between  the  pillars  which  separate  the 
nave  on  cither  side  from  the  aisles,  are  filled  by  twenty-four 
colossal  marble  statues,  "  representing  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  finical  attitudes,  and  their  draperies  in  high 
flutter;  the  very  reverse  of  antique  simplicity."  Ou  this 
subject  the  critical  observation  of  one  of  the  numerous 
architects  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  smart  reply  of  one  of  the 
sculptors,  form  a  standing  Roman  jest;  **Wbat  makes 
your  draperies  fly  about  in  this  manner?"  said  the  one. 
**  The  wind  through  the  cracks  in  your  walls  !'*  answered 
the  other.  **  The  draperies  continue  to  fly  about  although 
no  cracks  are  now  seen  except  in  the  cupola,  rent  six  years 
ago  (1811)  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  damaged 
many  other  edifices,  and  the  Coliseum  in  particular.  Tliii 
cupola  had  been  secured  with  an  iron  hoop  lient  round  it; 
but  that  hoop,  strong  as  it  was,  has  lately  been  found  not 
only  broken  through,  but  riven  asunder, — an  ominous  ci^ 
cumstance  this  undoubtedly ;  and  the  curious  who  walk  Iq 
St.  Peter's  must  look  to  it"    . 

On  entering  St  Peter's,  every  obsen*er  Is  astonished 
that  its  dimensions  appear  so  much  less  than  they  really 
This  has   been  considered  by  some  as  a  merit,  by 


are. 


others  a  defect  Dr.  Burton  calls  it  the  principal  excellence 
of  the  whole ;  '*  it  is  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  pn>- 
portions,  which  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other. 
Accordingly  there  are  many  objects  which  seem  small,  or 
only  of  the  common  size,  which  are  really  far  above  it.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  the  two  angels  may  be  mentioned, 
which  support  the  fonts  on  the  first  pillars  of  the  nave: 
they  have  the  appearance  of  representing  children,  but  are 
really  larger  than  the  natural  size  of  a  man.  So  also  the 
dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth,  which  occurs  bo 
frequently  in  this  cathedral,  (being  the  arms  of  Innocent 
the  Tenth,  Pamfili,)  and  forms  an  ornament  on  each  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  seems  to  be  easily  within  reach  of  every 
person,  but  can  with  difllculty  be  reached  by  the  band  of 
the  tallest." 

"  After  all  the  abuse,"  says  Mr.  ^oods,  "  which  hasbcen 
bestowed  on  the  building  for  looking  little,  and  all  (he 
absurd  admiration  it  has  obtained  for  this  defect  the  spec- 
tator must  perceive  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  largest,  far  the 
largest  room  he  ever  saw,  and  if  be  have  any  sentiment  in 
the  art,  he  must  feel  the  strong  impression  of  a  most  noUe 
and  magnificent  piece  of  architecture:— of  one,  where  the 
richness  of  the  material  is  combined  with  justness  of  pro 
portion,  and  where  science,  taste,  and  genius  have  united 
with  riches  and  power  to  produce  sublimity.  For  my  ovn 
part  I  was  indeed  on  my  own  guard  against  the  deception. 
but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  impossible  that  any  one  should 
seriously  believe  the  cupids  or  angels  at  t)MK^font  to  be  no 
bigger  than  little  children,  or  suppose  the  doves  mentioned 
by  Eustace  to  be  of  the  natural  size  *."  , 

Mr.  Woods,  however,  admits  that  the  interior  does  Iook 
smaller ;  but  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  the  excellence  of 
the  proportions,  he  tells  us  that  "a  great  part  of  the  secret 
lies  in  a  single  word, — disproportion."  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  a  critic  in  the  Quarterly  BevieWf  who  observes 
that  upon  a  very  little  consideration  it  must  irppear  a  mosi 
extraordinary  error  to  regard  the  apparent  diminution  as 
merit.    "  If  indeed  it  be  owing  to  the  proportions  ot  ^^ 

•  "  The  figures  of  the  Evangelists."  says  Mr.  Mathews,  "which 
decorate  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  do  not  appear  larger  tnap  i 
and  yet  the  pen  io  St.  Mark's  hand  is  six  feet^oog,  from  wbicii  wc 
may  calculate  their  real  stature." 
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Frtn'i,  that  it  appears  leu  than  it  11,  thit  muct  be  con- 

iidt[«d  It  k  proof,  iiot  that  it«  proportions  are  exactly  what 

tutj  ought  to  be,  but  that  there  is  something  wrong  about 

tbem;  for  its  magnificent  dimensions  ara  generaTlf  and 

juilly  regarded  as  one  Bt  cause  of  our  admiration,  and 

Iherefors  that  must  be  thought  a  defect  which  conceal* 

ttwir  immenaitr.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  merit  in 

Ibe  praportiona  of  St.  Peter's  that  tbey  diminish  to  the  eye 

iureal  tiie,  then,   that  size  must  be  a  defect,  and  thees- 

penu  and  labour   of  producing  it  must  hare  been  more 

lIuD  waited.     In  truth,  hotrever,  we  daubt  altogether  the 

jnttneti  or  the  theory,  which  attributes  to  the  general  pro- 

ponioDs  of  a  building,  unajisisted  by  ils  darkness  or  lieht- 

nnt,  the  power  of  diminishing  or  augmenting  the  whole 

niigmlude  of  a  building.    We  think  the  true  cause  of  the 

ip|>uent  diminution  of  St.  Peter's,  in  part  at  least,  may  be 

ibe  great  magnitude  of  the  numerous  statues  in  Ihe  church. 

Thne  are,  in  fact,  all  colossal,  and  as  our  eye  is  accustomed 

laitttDM  more  near  the  siie  of  life,  they  serve  as  a  false 

itaiulsrd.  by  which  we  measure  the  church  in  which  Ihey 

tlud.    We  suspect  also  that  statues  of  white  marble  have, 

I    fiom  Iheir  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  appearance  of  being 

I    nach  nearer  the  eye  than  they  really  are,  which  must  of 

I    fine  diminish  their  apparent  magnitude,  and  renilei 

I    Kile  afforded  them  still  more  fallacious.     Tlie  great  light 

°(  Si.  Peter's,  especially  when  contrusted,  as  it  will  be 

[    involnntarily  by  all  foreigners,  with  the  gloominess  of  thuir 

oiD  Gothic  cathedrals,  contributes  tq  the  same  eCFect  of 

reducing  its  seeming  dimensions." 


GENERAL   APPEARANCE  bP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


"A 


school  for  children  in  one  corner ;  a  sermon 
presched  lo  a  moveable  audience  at  aiiother ;  a  concert  in 
ihis  'hipel;  t  ceremony  half  interrupted  bv  the  distant 
>onndj  of  the  aame  music  in  another  quarter  ;  a  ceaseless 
""'1  wunlering  along  the  nave,  and  circulnting  through 
>il  llie  aisles ;  listeners  and  galers  walking,  sitting,  kneel- 
'"g:  some  robbing  their  foreheads  against  the  worn  toes  of 
Ihebronic  St.  Peter,  others  smiling  at  them  :  confesBOrs  in 
"IW  »biolving  penitents;  laquaU  dt  place  expounding 


pictures ;  and  all  these  individual  objects  and  actions  lost 
under  an  artificial  heaven,  whose  grandeur  and  whose 
beauties  delight  and  distract  the  eye.  Such  is  the  interior 
of  this  glorious  edifice, — tbe  Hall  of  Rome ;  hut  religious 
sentiments  are  perhaps  tbe  last  which  it  inspires." 

"  Tbe  view  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's"  says  Mr.  'Wil- 
liama  "  is  perha[M,  the  best  near  the  bronie  statue  of  St. 
Peter.  We  saw  it  under  the  most  striking  effect,  adorned 
with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  playing  upon  its  gorgeous 
magnificence, — the  nohlo  dome  with  its  various  colossal 
paintings  in  Mosaic,  of  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles,  the 
latter,  in  the  ipandrils,  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 
In  the  transept  of  the  cross  are  seen  tbe  noble  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  popes,  by  Canova,  Bernini,  Michel 
Angela,  and  others ;  splendid  pictures  in  Mosaic,  designed 
by  Raffael,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  and  Guido,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  Bnest  paintingi ;  grand  columns 
of  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite,  the  gigantic  supporters  of 
the  dome,  each  of  which,  were  it  hollow,  would  contain 
hundreds  of  people.  Numerous  colossal  statues  of  saints, 
in  niches  at  least  thirteen  feet  high;  the  various  and  pre- 
cious stones  which  impanel  the  walls  of  the  whole  building ; 
the  richness  of  the  ornamented  roof;  the  Ballertes  from 
which  Ibe  relics  are  occasionally  esbibited ;  the  great  altar 
of  Corinthian  brass,  by  Bernini,  (the  heiftht  of  which  is 
not  less  than  that  of  the  highest  palace  in  Rome,)  with  iU 
twisted  columns  wreathed  with  olive ;  the  hundred  brazen 
lamps  continually  burning,  and  surrounding  the  tomb  of 
the  patron  saint,  with  its  gilded  hronae  gale,  enriched  to 
the  utmost  with  various  ornaments;  the  massive  silver 
lamps;  the  hangings  of  crimson  silk;  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  supported  by  two  popes,  statues  of  great  magnitude; 
the  pavement,  composed  of  the  most  rare  and  curious 
marbles,  of  beautiful  workmanship ;  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
with  a  constant  succession  of  priesti,  and  persons  of  all 
descriptions  kissing  his  foot ; — form  a  whole  not  lo  be 
paralleled  on  earth :  especially  when  seen  ns  I  saw  it,  with 
the  sun's  beams  darting  through  the  lofty  windows  of  the 
dome,  throwing  all  into  mysterious  light,  tipping  the  gilded 
and  plated  ornaments,  and  giving  additional  richness  tB 
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the  eoloon  of  the  If otaie  ptmtingft  and  to  the  burnished  I 
silver  lamps,  which  sparkled  like  httle  constellations ;  while  | 
the  effect  of  all  was  heightened  hf  the  sound  of  the  organ 
at  vespers,  iwclling  in  notes  of  triumph*  then  dying  upon 
the  ear,  and  sinking  into  the  soul ;  the  clear  melodious 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  too,  filling  up  the  pauses  of  the 
organ,  diffusing  a  deeper  solemnity  through  this  great 
temple,  and  makinff  us  feel  an  involuntary  acknowledge- 
ment to  God,  who  had  gifted  man  with  such  sublime  con- 
ceptions.** 
The  inside  of  St.  Peter  s  has  fewer  faults  than  the  out- 


which  throws  over  all  its  parts  an  inexpressible  charm; 
and  in  many  of  its  flnishinKs,  h^  peculiar  good  luck,  have 
been  avoided  a  number  of  blemishes  in  architecture,  that 
were  in  high  vogue,  at  the  time  it  was  finished.  One  won- 
ders, for  instance,  how  its  ceiling  should  have  escaped 
allegorical  paintings.  Bernini,  however,  who  had  the  worst 
taste  of  any  man  who  ever  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
great  artist,  was  still  in  time  to  e&hibit  some  of  his  wretched 
conceits.  Treating  tile  adorning  of  the  first  church  of 
Christendom  in  the  same  tawdry  flippant  style  as  he  would 
have  done  that  of  a  temporary  sta^e,  he  contrived  not  only 
to  introduce  at  one  end  of  the  vestibule  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion of  Constantino  starting  at  the  vision  of  the  cross,  but 
to  place  in  the  central  point  of  the  church  a  transparency 
of  the  Holy' Ghost,  surrounded  b^  a  gloi;y  of  rays  of  plaster 

filt.  Yet  such  is  the  immensity  and  splendour  of  St 
'eter*s  that  this  defect  and  that  of  the  twisted  columns  of 
the  altar-piece,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  absorbed  in  the 
galaxy  of  beauties  with  which  they  are  mingled. 

'*  Yet  has  not  St.  Peter's,  among  all  its  magntfteencey 
above  one  or  two  excellent  works  of  art.  Michel  Angelo 
has  left  his  name  on  a  small  and  pitiful  Piet^:  Algardi 
has  intrusted  his  celebrity  to  an  immense  bas-relief  which 
imitates  a  painting,  and  consequently  fails  in  its  efiect; 
and  on  every  side  you  see  gorgeous  mural  monuments, 
which  being  neither  mere  decoralloos  of  walls,  nor  positive 
sarcophagi,  encroaching  too  much  for  the  former,  and  too 
little  detached  and  fanciful  for  the  latter,  have  not  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  most  uncouth  Gothic  tomb. 
Among  these,  however,  that  of  Paul  the  Third,  by  Gugli- 
elmo  della  Porta  is  much  spoken  of,  and  that  of  Pope 
Rezzonico  bv  Canova  deservedly  admired.  To  judge  of 
the  size  of  this  enormous  pile,  two  hundred  feet  longer, 
and  a  hundred  feet  higher,  than  St.  PauVs,  one  should 
ascend  the  cupola,  and  look  down  upon  the  insidc^Jlt  is 
hero  that,  suspended  over  an  immense  abyss,  not  hollowed 
out  by  the  potent  hand  of  nature,  but  formed  by  the  slow 
manual  operation  of  man»  that  man  himself  looks  like  an 
insect  creeping  within  his  own  work." 

The  feelings  excited  by  this  edifice  in  a  religious  mind 
will  be  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  at  times  of  a  ten- 
dency most  painful.  The  vastness,  the  symmetry,  the 
beauty  and  lightness,  of  the  architecture,  impart  to  it  '*  a 
character  of  loftiness  and  perpetuity,''  perhaps  unequalled 
bv  anv  other  edifice;  yet  to  some  it  may  seem  the  *'  presence- 
chamber  of  the  monarch  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  scene 
which  a  sinner  would  select  in  order  to  meet  his  God.'* 
*'  From  this  temple  of  high  beauty  and  exquisite  skill,*'  to 
use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  "have  any  waters 
issued  forth  to  heal  the  sickly  places  of  the  moral  wilder- 
ness ?  Alas  I  is  it  not  here  that  the  slumbers  of  the  soul 
are  the  most  entire, — that  the  despotism  of  ignorance  is  the 
most  cruel, — that  the  degradation  of  the  intellect  is  lowest, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  heart  the  most  unbroken  and  pro- 
found? Is  it  not  here  that  the  deep  warning  falls  the 
loudest  upon  the  startled  ear  ?  *  Woe  wito  thee  Chorazin  I 
woe  unto  thee  Bethsaida  I  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
were  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  thee.'  " 

"  How  perfect  a  contrast  of  feeling,'*  exclaims  the  same 
writer,  "have  I  experienced  sometimes,  when  standing 
within  that  majestic  edifice  of  St-  Peter's  I  This  hour,  the 
quietness,  the  warmth,  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  the  light, 
the  solitude,  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  have  placed  me  in 
an  element  with  which  earth  has  been  scarcely  connected. 
I  have  felt  detached  from  all  human  and  immediate  in- 
terests. The  presence  of  God  has  cheered  my  spirit,  and 
united  me  to  all  the  lofly  objects  of  eternity,    llie  love  and 


grace  of  the  great  Saviour  and  benofaetor  haTe  carried  tkeir 
ineffable  consolations  to  my  heart ;  and  I  have  longed  for 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away  and  be  (br  e^et 
at  rest.   The  next  hour,  the  scene  has  been  wholly  cbangei 
I  have  seen  the  multitude  kiss  the  image  which  vu  that 
of  Jupiter,  and  is  that  of  St.  Peter;   I  have  heard  the 
addresses  to  God  in  a  language  which  the  people  csnnot 
understand ;    I  have  considered  the  repugnance  of  the 
government  to  education  ;  the  jealousy  with  which  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Scriptures  is  regarded ;  and  all  the  preTicas 
enchantment  has  vanished  from  my  mind     I  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  from  the  magnificence  of  art,  from  the 
beauty  of  sculpture,  from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  inoutwuni 
edifice,  from  the  balmy  breath  of  a  fragrant  atmosphere, 
from  the  fine  emblems  of  heaven  and  eternity,  to  tae  ap 
palling  consideration,  that  the  beams  of  truUi  pave  feeUy 
irradiated  these  walls ;  that  the  chillness  of  a  moral  death 
reigns  eternally  within  them;    that  the  very  structure 
which  had  given  the  former  enchantment  to  my  seniei  lod 
my  heart,  owes  its  eaistenoe  to  the  ambition  and  despoti.'im 
of  human  erime,  and  that  in  very  truth,  these  insgniloent 
buildings  are,  in  the  words  of  an  energetic  writer,  *  m  tri- 
umphal arches,  erected  in  memorial  of  the  ext^rminstioo  of 
that  truth,  which  was  given  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ind 
the  life  of  men  I  *     How  fearful  is  the  consideratioD,  thetall 
the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  band  have  thai  iieen 
seized  by  a  foreign  force,  and  made  instrumeptal  sgBin^t 
the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  and  against  Uie  (lory  lod 
authority  of  Him  who  called  them  into  oaistence.     ''If." 
exclaims  another  writer,  **  we  could  imagine  a  momeottry 
visit  from  Him,  who  once  entered  a  fabne  of  sacred  deno- 
mination with  a  Kourge,  because  it  was  made  the  reiorl  of 
a  common  traflic, — with  what  aspect  and  voice, — with  what 
infliction,  but  the  '  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire,*  would  be 
have  entered  this  mart  of  iniquitj,  asaamioj^  the  nsoie  of 
his  sanctuary,  where  the  traflic  is  in  tht  delusiooi,  erimes, 
and  the  souls  of  men.    It  was  even  as  i^  to  use  the  propbet'i 
language,  the  very  *  stone  cried  out  of  the  wsll,*  sm  the 
'  beam  out  of  the  timber  answered  it*  in  d^imciatioo;  fbr 
a  portion  of  the  means  of  building  was  obtained  as  the  price 
of  dispensations  and  pardons.** 

THE  DOME. 

The  dome,  the  va£t  and  wondrous  dome. 

To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell. 

It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the  boast  of  Michel  Angelo 
that  he  would  elevate  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.  "Whatever 
merit  may  attach  to  this  idea,  is  certainly  due  to  Bn* 
mante,  since  the  cupola  designed  by  him  was  certainly  in 
pendentive,  while  that  of  Brunelleschi,  at  Florence,  bears 
perpendicularly  on  its  foundations.  Perhaps  to  put  it  upon 
stilts  would  have  been  a  more  correct  expression,  and  it  ii 
certainly  better  on  the  ground."  "  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
says  Mr.  Woods,  *'  it  is  only  necessary  to  mount  iBto  the 
gallery,  and  observe  how  much  superior  it  appears  in  site 
and  beauty  than  when  seen  from  below." 

The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  double,— that  is  to  say,  there 
are  in  fact  two  domes,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one ;  between 
the  two  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  summit.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  internal  dome  is  140  feet,  of  the  external  dome, 
195  feet.  From  the  cornice  Immediately  above  the  pilli^r^ 
to  the  aperture  of  the  lantern  the  distaucc  is  J  70  feetifwo 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  110  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
supporting  piers  themselves,  is  178  feet,  so  that  the  total 
elevation  of  the  top  of  the  cross  above  the  pavemeDt  of  the 
church  is  458  feet. 

Much  alarm  has  been  felt  at  different  times  for  the  sU- 
bility  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  reported  that  the  dome  was 
about  to  give  way,  but  on  being  examined  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  reasonable  alarm.  In  17'*2  the 
report  aj^ain  prevailed ;  mathematicians  and  archiietti 
were  called  in,*  and  gave  conflicting  opinions.  There  arc 
jiow  several  bands  of  iron  in  the  cupKda ;  two  were  affixeu 
Vhen  it  was  at  first  raised.  There  are  cracks  all  round  the 
drum,  and  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  they  denote  some  en- 
largement in  that  part  from  the  exj^ansion  of  tlie  i^oioe, 
••  ]3ut.  in  spite  of  all  the  iron  ties,  the  cracks  in  :lio  but- 
tresses are  the  most  important,  and  from  their  dirodioii, 
almost  uniformly  outward  and  downward,  indicate  a  fcttj^ 
ment  of  the  whole  drum  upon  tlie  pcndentivcs,  while  tue 
columns,  resting  upon  the  direct  arches  of  the  na^e,  have 
retained,  or  nearly  retained,  their  position.  The  great  pier* 
have  therefore  probably  gone  outward,  and  when  in  tw 
I  building,  by  bringing  my  eye  carefully,  so  as  to  compart 
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the  angle  of  a  pilaster,  not  affected  by  this  operation,  with 
those  of  the  central  cupola,  1  think  I  can  perceive  that  such 
an  elTect  has  taken  place.  Nor  has  the  movement  entirely 
ceased,  since  a  dovetailed  piece  of  marble^  inserted  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  in  18) 0»  was  found  broken  in  1825.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  any  just  ground  of  alarm  ;  yet,  as  one  of 
the  iron  circles,  intended  to  contain  the  thrust  had  given 
way,  there  probably  had  been  a  considerable  settlement,  but 
not  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  different 
periods  in  which  the  work  had  been  carried  up,  and  the 
repeated  strengthenings  which  the  solids  haa  received. 
Nerertbeless  it  was  determined  to  insert  five  bands  of  iron, 
which  were  all  let  into  the  masonry,  and  made  tight  and 
sound  under  the  direction  of  Yanvitelli.  The  broken  chain 
was  restored ;  but  the  other  chain  had  been  originally 
inserted  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  this  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  exadtining :  in  order  to  be  perfectly  secure, 
a  sixth  band  was  inserted  in  its  neighbourhood,  so  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  dome  and  its  drum  are  now  secured  by 
eight  iron  bands,  five  of  which  arc  in  the  drum,  one  at  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  and  two  on  the  surface  of  the  dome 
it»elf.  It  is  doubted  among  the  Italian  architects  whether 
the  insertion  of  all  these  bands  did  not  do  more  harm  than 
any  strength  they  could  afford  to  the  building  can  compen- 
sate." Dr.  Burton  says  that  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo,  at 
Florence,  has  cracked  even  worse  than  that  of  St.  Peters; 
yet  no  iron  bands  have  been  inserted  into  that. 

The  ascent  to  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  is  very  easy.  "  You 
will  stare,**  says  a  modern  writer,  "  when  1  tell  yon  that  a 
broad  paved  road  leads  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  not, 
perha{»,  practicable  for  carriages  from  its  winding  nature, 
bat  80  excellent  a  bridle-road,  that  there  is  a  continual 
passage  of  horses  and  mules  upon  it,  which  go  up  laden 
with  stone  and  lime ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  gentle,  and  the 
road  so  good,  that  any  body  might  ride  up  and  down  with 
perfect  safety."  Vf  lien  the  visiter  reaches  the  leads  on  the 
roof,  the  immensity  of  the  building  appears  very  striking; 
"  small  houses  and  ranges  of  workshops  for  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  never  ending  repairs  uro  built  here,  and 
are  lost  upon  this  immense  leaden  plain,  as  well  as  the 
eighteen  cupolas  of  the  side  chapels  which  arc  not  distin- 
guishable from  below.**  From  this  roof  staircases  lead  to 
the  ball,  whirh  is  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  containing  eighteen  persons.  From 
tbe  balustrade  on  the  outside  of  the  ball,  the  adventurous 
umetiroes  mount  to  the  bottom  of  the  cross  by  an  iron 
ladder,  which  is  in  part  quite  perpendicular. 

ILLUHIlf  ATI0N8  OF  ST.  PETEB's, 

It  is  the  custom  upon  some  occasions,  and  particularly  on 
tbe  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  month  of  June, 
to  light  up  the  exterior  of  this  enormous  edifice.     Simond 
^ves  a  lively  description  of  the  scene  and  the  preparations. 
"  Soon  after  sunset  the  whole  outside  of  St.  Peter's  was 
occupied,  I  might  say,  hung,  with  workmen,  who  were  seen 
climbing  in  all  directions,  along  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  the 
lantern  above  it,  tbe  gilt  globe,  and  the  very  cross  at  the 
top  of  all.    The  pediment  in  front,  the  architecture,  the 
colossal  statues,  the  very  acanthus-leaves  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals,  swarmed  with  adventurous  men,  carrying  lights, 
*bo,  by  means  of  ropes,  slided  and  swung  with  great  rapidity 
and  ease  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  edifice,  forcibly 
falling  to  my  mind  the  fireflies  of  America,  on  a  hot 
Summer  8  evening.    We  understood  that  these  men  hear 
niass,  confess,  and  receive  the  absolution  before  they  begin, 
on  account  of  the  great  risk  they  run  of  breaking  their 
necks.    The  business  being  well  organized,  the  whole  sur- 
fweof  St.  Peter  s  and  the  colonnade  before  it,  soon  shone  with 
the  mild  effulgence  of  fifty  thousand  paper  lanterns ;  but 
lu  less  than  an  hour,  and  at  a  particular  signal,  a  great 
change  of  scene  took  place;  the  whole  edifice  burst  at  once, 
a^  by  magic,  into  absolute  flames.    This  is  done  by  means 
of  pans  full  of  pilch  and  pine  shavings  set  on  fire,  and 
simultaneously  thrust  out  from  all  parts  of  the  edifice :  the 
effect  Is  quite  wonderful,  but  of  short  duration.    It  was 
scarcely  over  before  the  crowd  moved  off  towards  the  river, 
crossing  the  bridge,  in  order  to  occupy  a  situation  in  front 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  we  did  not  without  difficulty, 
^ach  the  house  on  the  top  of  which  we  had  provided  places. 
1  certainly  never  saw  fire-works  at  all   comparable  with 
these,  for  their  inexhaustible  variety, — ^their  force,  loudness, 
and  duration.    The  huge  mass  of  the  castle  seemed  a  vol- 
cano, pouriDg  its  ceaseless  deluge  of  fire  above,  below,  and 
^\  around ;  and  the  Tiber  in  front  seemed  itself  a  sheet  of 

^  ^  «fter  8H  this  t»d  ended^  M  Peter*8  (fbrgotten 


for  a  while)  continued  to  shed  its  mild  lustre  over  the  dark 
ness  of  a  cloudy  nij^ht.  The  next  day  Rome  appeared  a 
desert,  and  the  universal  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
distant  rattling  of  travelling  carriages  posting  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.** 

CHrRCHES  OF  MODERN  ROME. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  even  the  principal 
of  the  many  magnificent  churches  which,  besides  St. 
Peters,  are  to  be  found  in  Rome ;  the  whole  number  is 
said  to  be  365.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  some  re- 
marks on  their  general  style  and  appearance.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  their  characteristics  is  of  a  negative 
kind,— the  almost  total  absence  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed 
style  of  architecture ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
and  a  few  ornaments  in  this  style,  nothing  of  it  is  to  be  seen. 
"The  Roman  architects,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "have  inva-^ 
riably  studied  the  Grecian  models,  and  whatever  fault  may' 
be  found  in  separate  parts,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
churches  of  this  city  present  some  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  architecture  which  can  be  found  in  modem 
times."  • 

Forsyth  says  that  they  are  admirable  only  in  detail. 
'*  Their  materials  are  rich,  the  workmanship  exquisite,  the 
orders  all  Greek.  Every  entablature  is  adjusted  to  the 
axis  of  each  column,  with  a  mathematical  scrupulosity" 
which  is  lost  to  the  eye.  One  visionary  line  runs  upward, 
bisecting,  superstitiously,  every  shaft,  triglyph,  ovolo  bead 
denticle,  mutile  modillon,  or  lion  s  mouth,  that  lies  in  its 
way.  But  how  are  those  orders  employed  ?  In  false  fh)nt8 
which,  rising  into  two  stages  of  columns,  promise  two 
stories  within — in  pediments  under  pediments,  and  in 
segments  of  pediments-— in  cornices,  for  ever  broken  by 
projections  projecting  from  projections — in  columns,  and 
pilasters,  and  fractions  of  pilasters,  grouped  round  one 
pillar.  Thus  Grecian  beauties  are  clustered  by  Cioths :  thus 
capitals  and  bases  are  coupled,  or  crushed,  or  confounded, 
on  each  other ;  and  shafts  rise  from  the  same  level  to  diffe- 
rent heights,  some  to  the  architrave,  and  some  only  to  the 
imposts.  Ornaments  for  ever  interrupt  or  conceal  oma- 
ments:  accessories  are  multiplied  till  they  absorb  the 
principal :  the  universal  fault  is  the  too  many  and  the  too 
much.  Few  churches  in  the  city  show  more  than  their 
fronts  externally.  Their  rude  sides  are  generally  screened 
by  contiguous  buildings,  and  their  tiled  roof  by  a  false  pedi- 
ment, which,  rising  to  ah  immoderate  height  above  the 
ridge,  leads  you  to  certain  disappointment  when  you  enter. 
Every  firont  should  be  true  to  the  interior.  Such  was  the 
front  of  the  ancient  temples,  a  pediment  resting  on  a  peri- 
style and  forming  a  fine  pentagon :  but  such  a  figure  would 
be  too  fiat  fur  those  vaulted  churches,  and  incompatible  with 

their  aisles The  Romans  seem  fondest  of  those 

fronts  where  most  columns  can  be  stuck  and  most  angles 
projected.  Some,  as  Santa  Maria  in  Portico,  the  Propa^ 
ganda  Fide,  &c.,  are  bent  out  and  in  like  brackets.  Quad- 
rangular fronts,  like  those  of  St.  Peter  s,  the  Lateran,  &c., 
are  fitter  for  a  palace  than  for  a  church.  How  specifically 
truer  is  the  old  Gothic  front,  which  admits  but  one  large 
window,  similar  in  form  to  the  front  itself!  '* 

*'The  principal  churches  of  Rome,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  however  different  their  style  of  building  and  ornament 
may  be,  are  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Their  aisles 
are  generally  formed  by  arcades :  over  these  are  sometimes 
grated  recesses,  but  never  open  galleries.  The  choir  ter- 
minates in  a  curve,  which  is  the  grand  field  of  decoration, 
and  loaded  with  curiosities  and  glories  in  brass  and  marble. 
The  high  altar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  cross.  The 
chapels  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  of  the  Virgin  are  usually 
in  the  transepts.  Those  of  the  saints  are  ranged  on  the 
sides  ;  and  each  being  raised  by  a  different  family,  has  an 
architecture  of  its  own,  at  variance  with  the  church,  which 
thus  loses  its  unity  amid  nests  of  polytheism." 

Among  the  churches  of  modern  Rome  there  are  seven 
which  are  called  basilicas,  and  are  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  The  name  basilica  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  generally  formed  out  of  the 
basiliccB  of  ancient  Rome,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. These  seven  are  St.  Peter's,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,— 
whicli  are  within  the  walls, — and  St.  Paul's,  S.  Lorenzo, 
and  St.  Sebastian  s,  which  are  without  them.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  preference  is  the  following.  Upon  a  certain 
occasion  tlia  four  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Constantinople,  came  to  Rome;  and  four 
principal  churches  were  assigned  to  them  during  their 
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residence.  These  were  St.  PauFs,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  St.  Peter  s.  The  pope,  who  was  supe- 
rior to  them  all,  reserved  for  himself  St.  John  Lateran, 
which  was  then,  and  is  still,  higher  in  rank  than  St. 
Peter's,  being  in  fact,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Rome, 
and  '*  the  principal  temple  of  the  Catholic  world/*  as  Vasi 
says.  This  circumstance  imparted  a  peculiar  sanctity  to 
the  five  churches,  and  the  people  frequented  them  more 
than  any  others.  St.  Sebastian  and  Sta.  Croce  were  subse- 
quently added  to  the  number,  because  in  going  from  St. 
Paul's  to  the  Lateran,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  by  St  Sebas- 
tian, and  in  continuing  the  visitation  from  the  Lateran  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  Sta.  Croce  had  the  like  good  fortune  to  be  in 
the  way.  "  Such,"  says  Dr.  Button, "  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  an  antiquary  and  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church, 
which,  perhaps  will  nat  seem  very  satisfactory.** 

RELICS  OF  PAOAJOSH  IN  MODERN  ROME. 

MiDDLBTON,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  from  Rome,  after 
expressing  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  to  employ 
himself,  during  his  stay  in  the  capital,  chiefly  in  observing 
its  antiquities,  and  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
taking  notice  of  the  fopperies  and  ridiculous  ceremonies  of 
the  present  religion  of  the  place,  goes  on  to  say,  "  But 
I  soon  found  myself  mistaken ;  lor  the  whole  form  and  out- 
ward dress  of  their  worship  seemed  so  grossly  idolatrous 
and  extravagant  oeyond  what  I  had  imagined,  and  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  could  not  help  consider- 
ing it  with  a  particular  regard  ;  especially  when  the  very 
reason  which  I  thought  <  would  have  hindered  me  from 
taking  any  notice  of  it.  at  all,  was  the  chief  cause  which  en- 
gaged me  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  it:  for  nothing,  I 
found,  concurred  so  much  with  my  onginal  intention  of 
conversing  with  the  ancients;  or  so  much  helped  my  ima- 
gination, to  fancy  myself  wandering  about  in  old  heathen 
Rome,  as  to  observe  and  attend  to  their  religious  worship ; 
all  whose  ceremonies  appeared  plainly  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  rituals  of  primitive  paganism;  as  if  handed  down 
by  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  priests  of  old  to 
the  priests  of  new  Rome ;  whilst  each  of  them  readily  ex- 
plained and  called  to  my  mind  some  passage  of  a  classic 
author,  where  the  same  ceremony  was  described  as  trans- 
acted in  the  same  form  and  manner,  and  in  the  same  place 
where  I  now  saw  it  executed  before  my  eyes :  so  that  as  oft 
as  I  was  present  at  any  religious  exercise  in  their  churches, 
it  was  more  natural  to  fancy  myself  looking  on  at  some 
solemn  act  of  idolatry  in  old  Rome,  than  assisting  at  a  wor- 
ship instituted  on  the  principles  and  framed  upon  the  plan 
of  Christianity.*' 

"  Many  of  our  divines,**  he  adds,  "  have,  I  know,  with 
much  learning  and  solid  reasoning  charged  and  effectually 
proved  the  Crime  of  Idolatry  on  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
their  controversies,  (in  which  there  is  still  something 
plausible  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  when  the  charge 
IS  constantly  denied,  and  with  much  subtilty  evaded,)  are 
not  capable  of  giving  that  conviction  which  I  immediately 
received  from  my  senses ;  the  surest  witnesses  of  fact  in  all 
cases ;  and  which  no  man  can  fail  to  be  furnished  with 
who  sees  popery  as  it  is  exercised  in  Italy,  in  the  full 
pomp  and  display  of  its  pageantry ;  and  practising  all  its 
arts  and  powers  without  caution  or  reserve.  The  similitude 
of  the  popish  and  pagan  religion  seemed  so  evident  and 
clear,  and  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly,  that  I  soon 
resolved  to  give  myself  the  trouble  of  searching  to  Uie  bot- 
tom ;  and  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  it,  by 
comparing  together  the  principal  and  most  obvious  parts  of 
each  worship.'*  He  then  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  shall 
have  matter  enough  to  tire  both  himself  and  his  correspon- 
dent, **in  showing  the  source  and  origin  of  the  popish 
ceremonies,  and  the  exact  conformity  of  them  with  those  of 
their  pagan  ancestors.**  We  select  his  remarks  on  the  use 
of  incense : — 

'*The  very  first  thing  that  a  stranger  must  necessarily 
take  notice  of,  as  soon  as  he  enters  their  churches,  is  the 
nBe  of  incense  OT  perfumes  in  their  religious  offices;  the 
first  step  which  he  takes  within  the  door  will  be  sure  to 
make  him  sensible  of  it,  by  the  offence  that  he  will  imme- 
diately receive  from  the  smell  as  well  as  smoke  of  this 
incense,  with  which  the  whole  church  continues  to  be  filled 
for  some  time  after  every  solemn  service, — ^a  custom  received 
directly  from  paganism ;  and  which  presently  called  to  my 
mind  the  old  descriptions  of  the  heathen  temples  and  altars 
which  are  seldom  or  never  mentioned  by  the  antients  wi^out 
the  epithet  oi  perfumed  or  incensed,  ^ 


"In  some  of  the  principal  churches,  where  you  W 

before  you  in  one  view,  ^great  number  of  altars,  ^vA^\ 

of  them   smoking  at  once  with  steams  of  incense,  \m 

natural  is  it  to  imagine  oneself  transported  into  tlie  tnnpU 

of  some  heathen  divinity,  or  that  of  the  Paphian  Vtm 

described  by  Virgil  ? 

Her  hundred  ahars  there  with  garlands  crown'd, 
And  richest  incense  smoking,  breathe  around 
Sweet  odours,"  &c. 

Under  the  pagan  emperors,  the  use  of  incense  for  tbe 
purpose  of  religion  was  thought  so  contrary  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity,  that  in  their  persecutions  the  Terj 
method  of  trying  and  convicting  a  Christian  was  btj  re- 
quiring him  only  to  throw  the  least  grain  of  it  into  the 
censer,  or  on  the  altar. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors,  on  thtf  other  hand,  it  vas 
looked  upon  as  a  rite  so  peculiarly  heathenish,  that  the 
very  places  or  houses  where  it  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
done,  were  by  a  law  of  Theodosius  confiscated  to  the 
government. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Ma- 
ners  and  Customs^  Sfc,  points  out  several  marks  of  resem 
blance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  superstition 
Not  the  least  curious  is  the  analogy  which  may  be  obsened 
between  the  names  of  the  pagan  temples  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  the  Catholic  churches  of  Modern  Rome.  Of  temples, 
there  are  said  to .  have  been  formerly  in  Rome  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sacred  to  the  pagan  gods ;  of  churches 
there  are  now  in  the  modern  city  and  its  suburbs,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sacred  to  Christian  saints.  "  And 
as  heretofore  many  temples,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bluut, 
**  were  consecrated  to  the  same  deity  under  different  titles, 
so  now  are  there  many  churches  devoted  to  the  same  saint, 
or  to  the  Madonna,  distinguished  only  by  a  diversity  of 
epithets."  Thus  in  Ancient  Rome,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Castor,  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  of  Jupiter  Sponsor,  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Jupiter  Victor,  &c , 
of  Venus  Calva,  Venus  Capitolina,  Venus  Erycina,  Venus 
Cloacina,  Venus  Victrix.  So  in  Modern  Rome  we  find  a 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Santa  Maria  di  An- 
celi,  Santa  Maria  Imperatrice,  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
Santa  Maria  della  Consolazione,  Santa  Maria  Egyptiaca, 
Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima,  &c. ;  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  S.  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere,  &c.  Again,  the  heathen  temples  were  oAen  dedicated 
to  two  divinities,  as  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  Venus  and 
Cupid,  to  Venus  and  Rome,  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  to  Isis 
and  Serapis,  &c.  In  like  manner,  there  are  now  churches 
to  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  to  Jesus  and  Maria,  to 
Dominicus  and  Sistus,  to  Celsus  and  Julian  us,  to  SS.  Vin- 
centius  and  Anastasius.  Upon  this  same  point  we  refer  tbe 
reader  to  the  remarks  which  we  quoted  from  Middleton's 
Letter,  in  our  description  of  the  Pantheon,  which  from 
being  formerly  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of  pagan  Rome, 
is  now  dedicated  to  all  the  saints  of  Catholic  Rome. 

Mr.  Matthews  remarks,  that  some  traces  of  the  old 
heathen  superstitions  are  constantly  peeping  out  from  under 
their  Catholic  disguises.  *•  What  is  the  modern  worship- 
ping of  saints  and  images  but  a  revival  of  the  old  adoration 
paid  to  heroes  and  demi-gods  ;-^or  what  the  nuns,  viih 
their  vows  of  celibacy,  but  a  new  edition  of  the  vestal 
virgins  ?  Wherever  we  turn,  indeed,  '  all  is  old,  and 
nothing  new.*  Instead  of  tutelary  gods,  we  find  patron 
saints  and  guardian  angels,  and  the  canonization  of  a 
saint,  is  but  another  term  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  ^^^ --'i' 
Tho  very  same  piece  of  bi*ass  which  the  old  Romans  adored, 
now  with  a  new  head  on  its  shoulders, — like  anoldfrie»d 
with  a  new  face, — is  worshipped  with  equal  devotion  by 
the  modern  Italian. 

"It  is  really  surprising  to  see  with  what  apparent  fervour 
of  devotion,  all  ranks,  and  ages,  and  sexes,  kneel  to,  and 
kiss,  the  toe  of  this  brazen  image.  They  rub  it  against  their 
foreheads,  and  press  it  against  their  lips,  with  the  raosX 
reverential  piety.  I  have  sat  by  the  hour  to  see  the  crowds 
of  people  who  flock  in  to  perform  this  ceremony,— waiting 
for  their  turn  to  kiss ; — and  yet  the  Catholic  would  laugh 
at  the  pious  Mussulman  who  performs  a  pdgrimage  to 
Mecca  to  wash  the  holy  pavement,  and  kiss  the  black  stone 
of  the  Caaba  ;-~which,  like  his  own  St.  Peter,  is  also  a  relic 
of  heathenism.** 
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CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  old  edition  of  Britain,  hy  Camden,  of  the  date 
of  1610,  is  the  fbliowing  spirited  passage  rdatiye  to 
this  Cathedral : — 

About  the  year  of  our  Redemption,  1094,  when,  as  in  a 
devout  and  religious  emulation,  princes  strove  that  cathe- 
dral churches  and  minsters  should  be  erected  in  a  more 
decent  and  seemly  form ;  and  when  Christendom  roused, 
as  it  were,  herself,  and  casting  away  her  old  habiliments, 
did  put  on  everywhere  the  bright  and  white  robe  of  the 
churches,  Hugh,  the  first  of  the  Norman  blood  that  was 
Earl  of  Chester,  repaired  the  church  which  Earl  Leofric 
had  formerly  founded  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Wer- 
burga ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Anselm,  whom  be  had  pro- 
cured to  come  out  of  Normandy,  granted  the  same  unto 
monks.  And  now  it  is  notorious  for  the  tomb  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  emperor  of  Alipaine*,  who,  as  they  say,  ffave 
over  his  empire,  and  lived  here  an  eromite'st  life,  and  for 
the  Bishop's  See  therein  established ;  which  See,  imme- 
diately ader  the  Norman  Cenauest,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, translated  fVom  LiohQeld  hither  {  but  when  it  was 
brought  tp  Cavef)try,  and  from  theqoe  iqto  the  ancient  seat 
again.  West  Ghes^ert  lay  a  long  time  bereft  of  this  epis- 
copal dignity,  until,  in  our  f«thep*s  days,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  having  thrust  out  the  monks,  ordained  prebend- 
aries and  restoret)  a  bishop  again,  under  whom,  for  his 
diocese,  he  appointed  th|s  county,  I^nnpashlre,  Richmond, 
&c.,  and  appointed  the  same  la  be  within  the  province  of 
York.  At  its  flr^t  (bun4ation  il  was  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 

-  Camden  having  sqppUod  us  with  ibis  oonoise  his- 
tory of  the  See  of  Obester,  wa  maf  proceed  to  give 
some  desoriptioa  of  the  fabric.  The  Cathedral  con- 
sists of  the  following  parts }  %  nave  and  ohoir,  se- 
parated from  their  respective  aisles  hj  clustered 
columns  \  a  central  tower,  resting  on  four  massive 
piers }  transepts}  and  a  lady* chapel  to  the  east. 
The  western  entrance  is  by  a  pointed  doorway,  from 
which  two  descents  by  steps  lead  into  the  nave.  On 
one  side  is  the  Bishop's  consistory  court,  on  the  other 
an  entrance  to  tba  Bishop's  palacOt  These  were 
intended  to  have  formed  tne  hases  of  two  western 
towers,  and  the  foundatioi)  of  them  was  laid  with 
much  ceremony  by  Abbot  Bircbenshaw  in  150S.  The 
south  porch  of  the  church  is  in  the  style  of  the  same 
period.  The  triinsepts  are  of  very  unequal  propor- 
tions, being  uniform  neither  in  siae  nor  appearance. 
The  north  transept  has  an  ornamented  oak  roof,  sup- 
ported by  angels,  bearing  emblems  of  the  crucifixion. 
At  the  south-east  a^gle  of  this  transept  is  an  ancient 
vestry.  The  south  transept,  which  is  by  far  the  larger 
of  the  two,  is  used  as  the  parish- church  of  St.  Oswald. 
In  the  Choir,  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  is  the  stone  case 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  shrine  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh|  now  shortened,  and  used  as  the  bishop's  throne. 
It  exhibits  a  rich  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Under  the  east  window  of  the  Choir  is  an  archj  open- 
ing to  the  Lady*chapel, 

The  Cloisters,  the  general  style  of  which  is  that  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  and  form  a  quadrangle  of  about  110 
feet  square ;  the  centre  formerly  contained  a  cistern 
for  water,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  from  Christie- 
ton.  These  cloisters  originally  consisted  of  four 
vaulted  walks,  of  which  the  sooth  walk  is  destroyed. 
In  the  ohurch*wall,  in  the  south  walk,  are  six  semi- 
circular arches,  resting  on  short  pillars  $  the  three 
eastern  ones  have  ornamented  pillars  5  these  mark 
the  places  of  burial  of  the  Norman  abbots.  The 
west  w^lk  opens  to  the  nave  by  an  early  Norman 

•  GertMny.       t  Hermt's,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  desert. 

X  Chester  received  its  name  from  Castm,  the  Latin  word  for  a 
camp;  the  Roman  legions  having  frequently  encamped  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood)  and  particularly  the  famous  twentieth  legion,  called  the 
victorious,  which  was  placed  here  by  Galba.  Chester  was  often 
called  West  Chester,  from  its  western  situation  in  the  county. 


arch  at  the  south  end;  and  by  another^  now closri,  it 
formerly  opened  to  a  paasaga  leading  to  the  great 
square  of  conventnal  bnildingf*  Xnoib^  doorwiy, 
opposite  to  the  south  walk,  closed  by  a  pillar  placed 
before  it  to  support  the  present  vaulting,  led  to  an 
arched  passage,  forming  the  abhot*s  way  to  the  church. 
Along  the  rest  of  this  walk  extends  a  kind  of  crypt, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  circular  arches.  Tht 
north  walk  contained  the  chief  entrance  into  the 
refectory  of  the  convent,  under  a  rich  semicircnlar 
arch }  and  at  the  east  end  was  a  doorway  leading  to 
the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  and  to  the  staircase  of  the 
dormitory.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  north  ride 
ran  the  refectory,  a  noble  apartment,  ninety-eight 
feet  in  length  and  thirty- four  in  height,  with  a  roof  of 
oak,  resting  on  brackets, which  was  removed  in  1804. 
The  Chapter-house,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the 
east  side  of  the  cloister,  extends  eastward,  paralkl 
with  the  choir  of  the  church.  Some  portions  of  this 
interesting  cathedral  are  assigned  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  ancient  refectory,  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  central 
tower  is  stated  to  have  been  finished  in  1210. 

The  length  of  the  Cathedral  from  east  to  west,  ii 
three  hundred  and  forty -eight  feet  j  the  width  of  the 
Choir  and  Nave  is  seventy-four  feet  six  inches. 

Chester  Cathedral  suffered  great  injury  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  continued  in  a  very  dilapidated  state 
till  1656.  At  the  time  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  in  the  city,  the  mob  forced  the  doon, 
and  destroyed  most  of  the  painted  glass  :  they  also 
injured  the  font,  and  some  of  the  monuments,  and 
committed  several  other  outrages. 

Before  the  Reformation  this  church  was  governed 
by  abbots,  of  whom  John  Clarke,  elected  about  1537, 
may  be  reckoned  the  twenty-seventh  abbot  Little 
more  is  known  of  him,  than  that  he  readily  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  in  sur- 
rendering the  monastery  at  the  dissolution,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain  the 
government  of  the  dissolved  abbey^  under  the  cha- 
racter of  dean  of  the  new  cathedral. 

The  diocese  of  Chester  is  of  great  extent ;  bnt,  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations  recommended  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  will  be  relieved  of 
a  large  portion  of  territory.  The  deaneries  of  Rich- 
mond, Catterick,  and  Boroughbridge,  and  part  of  the 
deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  have  been  taken  out  of 
it,  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  see  of  Ripoo. 
It  is  also  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, which,  with  the  exception  of  the  deanery  of 
Furness,  will  go  to  form  the  see  of  Manchester;  this 
latter  deanery  being  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  Ca^lisifi< 
The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  from  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field, iS}  however,  to  be  added  to  Chester. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  bishops  of  Chester, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  episcopate  by  King  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  may  be  mentioned  the  followiog. 

Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  the  editor  of 
the  great  Polyglott  Bible,  was  bom  at  Cleveland,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1 600.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Martin 
Orgars,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  1635  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  Giles*-in-the-Fields. 
He  was  a  learned  divine  and  an  excellent  lawyer; 
but,  being  true  to  the  church  and  king,  be  was 
obliged,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to  quit 
his  preferment  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  Having 
fled  to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  of  that  Univer- 
sity, and  soon  formed  his  noble  project  of  pre- 
paring the  Polyglott  Bible,  which,  however,  was 
finished  during  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Fuller,  his  father-in-law,  in  London.    This 
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splendid  work^  wliich>  while  it  reflected  honour  upon 
its  learned  editor  and  his  coadjutors^  was  also  a 
credit  to  the  English  press,  was  published  in  1657,  in 
six  volumes  folio,  the  sacred  text  being  printed  in  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldeej  Samaritan,  Arabic,  ^Ethiopic, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.     The  preface, 
which  was  originally  intended  for  Cromwell,  and  con* 
tained   allusions    to  the   Protector,  was  altered  to 
suit  the  new  reign.     The  repubiicoH  copies  are  far 
more  scarce  than  the  royo/;  but  the  possessor  of  either 
edition  may  be  proud  of  owning  such  a  treasure. 
In  September,  1661>  Walton  was  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chester^  and  on  the  11th  of  that  month 
was  installed  with  great  ceremony;  "  A  day/'  says 
Wood,  "  not  to  be  forgotten  by  all  the  true  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England."  But  his  honours  were  short-lived; 
he  died  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  in  the  Novem- 
ber following,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
John  WiZiKiit s,  D.D.,  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  and  was  bom  in  1614,  at  Fawsley,  near 
Daventry.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined 
the  parliament^  and  took  the  oath  of  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant.     The  committee  of  parliament  for  re- 
forming the  University  made  him  warden  of  Wadham. 
He  afterwards   married  Mrs.  French,  a  widow,  sister 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  though  ejected  at  the  Resto- 
ration from  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1659  by 
Richard  Cromvrell,  he  soon  became  preacher  at  Gray's 
Inn,  and  rector  of  St.  La^ence,  Jewry.     About  this 
time  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  great  mathema- 
tical and  scientific  attainments,  proved  a  highly  valu- 
able member  of  that  distinguished  body.     He  soon 
rose  to  be  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Chester,  the  latter  elevation  being  secured  for  him 
by  the  interest  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
vhose  patronage  was  not  considered  creditable  to  him. 
He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  in  1672.  Wilkins's  works  are  very  inge- 
Bions,  and  some  of  them  more  entertaining  than  useful. 
When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  published  a  whimsical 
little  book,  entitled  "  7%e  Discovery  of  a  New  World ; 
or  a  discourse  tending  to  prove,  that  there  may  be 
another  habitable  world  in  the  moon>  with  a  discourse 
concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage  ^thither."     He 
wag  the  inventor  of  the  Perambulator,  or  Measuring- 
Wheel.    Of  his  theological  works  the  principal  was 
^^  Discourse  on  Nature^  Religion,  published  after  his 
death  by  Tilloteon. 

John  Pearson,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  "  in  all  respects 
the  greatest  divine  of  his  day*,"  celebrated  for  his 
sdmirable  Espention  of  the  Creed,  was  bom  at  Snor- 
ing, iu  Norfolk,  in   1612.     From  Eton    school,  he 
proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
orders  in   1639.      Having  been  chaplain  to  Finch, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  he   was   presented 
to  the  living  of  Torrington,  SufiFolk.     In    1 650  he 
was  nuMi«   mhiitter  of    St   Clement's,   Eastcheap, 
London,  where  he  preached  the  substance   of  his 
Stposition  of  the  Creed,     This  noble  work  has  gone 
through  many  editions :    it  is  in  itself  a  body  of 
divinity,  deep,  clear,  and  accurate,  and  may  well  be 
consulted  by  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  by  the 
i^de&t  of  theology  ^  to  the  latter  it  is  indispensable. 
Haritig  passed  through  various  stages  of  preferment, 
Pearson  succeeded  Dr.  Wilkins  in  the  see  of  Chester 
m  1673.    He  died  at  Chester  in  1686.     Dr.  Bentley, 
ue  famous   scholar  and  critic,  used  to  say,  that 
mlkyp  Petnon's  ''  rery  dross  was  gold." 

^  Bi^op  Bunisti 


Sir  William  Dawis,  Bart,  D.D.,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, a  most  excellent  person,  was  born  in  1671,  and 
received  his  early  instruction  at  Merchant  Tailors* 
School,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  Scbularship,  and 
afterwards  a  Fellowship,  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
But  his  father  s  title  and  estate  descending  to  him, 
he  settled  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
college,  after  taking  orders,  and  obtaining  his  Doctor's 
Degree,  he  was  appointed  Master.  Through  his 
interest  with  Queen  Anne,  he  obtained  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  annexing  a  Prebend  of  Norwich  to 
the  Mastership  of  Catherine  Hall  for  ever.  As  Rector 
and  Dean  of  Bocking  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
very  exemplary  manner.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  translated  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  York.  He  died  in  1724,  at  the  age  of  53, 
respected  and  beloved  by  persons  of  all  parties.  In 
addition  to  more  sterling  qualities,  he  is  described 
as  having  been  a  man  of  peculiarly  fine  person,  and 
mild,  agreeable  manners,  to  whom  honour  came,  as  it 
were,  naturally,  and  on  whom  it  sat  admirably  well. 

Francis  Gastrell,  D.D.,  Oxford,  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  about  1662,  and  having  been 
brought  up  at  Westminster  school,  was  elected  on  the 
foundation  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  1694  he  be- 
came preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  on  being  chosen 
to  preach  the  Boyle's  lecture  in  1697,  powerfully 
maintained  the  truths  of  Christianity  against  the 
cavils  of  the  deists.  In  1707  he  preached  an  admi- 
rable sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Charity  Schools,  before  the  Society  for  Pro« 
moting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
he  put  forth  his  excellent  work,  entitled  "  The  ChriS' 
tian  Institutes,  or  the  sincere  word  of  God  digested 
under  proper  heads,  and  delivered  in  the  words  of 
Scripture."  On  his  promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  he  resigned  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Bishop  Gastrell  died  in  1725,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

Beilby  Portbus,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  may  be  cited  as 
another  ornament  of  the  see  of  Chester.  He  was  cme 
of  nineteen  children,  and  born  at  York,  in  1 73 1 ,  of 
American  parents,  who  had  settled  in  this  country. 
He  was  placed  at  a  school  at  Ripon,  and  entered  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  at  an  early  aget  Having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  degree,  and  other  acade- 
mical honours,  he  became  fellow  of  his  college,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  held  the  office  of  esquire  Bedell. 
He  was  twenty-six  years  old  on  taking  orders,  and 
thirty- one  when  he  was  appointed  domestic  Chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Seeker.  The  posts  which  he  succes- 
sively occupied  in  the  church  were  Well  and  ably  filled 
by  him.  These  were,  the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  and,  lastly,  the  bishopric  of 
London .  He  was  a  persuasive  and  energetic  preacher, 
his  sermons  being  so  attractive  as  to  occasion  great 
crowds  of  persons  of  all  classes  to  attend  the  church 
where  it  was  understood  he  would  preach.  He  died 
in  1809,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  Sundridge,  Kent,  where 
a  neat  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

We  may  justly  insert  in  this  distinguished  list  the 
name  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Blompield,  Cambridge,  who,  after 
having  been  for  some  years  the  rector  of  an  important 
parish  in  the  metropolis,  succeeded  to  the  laborious 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  is  now  Bishop 
of  London. 

The  see  of  Chester  is  at  present  filled  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
StJMNER,  also  of  Cambridge,  a  prelate,  whose  high 
character  entitles  him  to  a  respectful  mention  in  this 
short  notice. 
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THB  LAMPREY. 


1 
TB(  wi-i_tHrB>y>  (PimnylM  narinu.) 
The  Lftmprey  tribe  constitntea  the  hut  family  of  the 
filbM  with  a  cartilageaous  akeletoa.  There  are  four 
known  British  speciee ;  that  figured  above,  which  ia 
found  in  salt-water,  and  three  inhabitanta  of  freah 
water, — naniely,  the  Lampem,  Petromyion  finviatilU ; 
tbe  Fringe-lipped  Lampem,  Fttromyion  plaiuri;  and 
the  Sand-Pride  or  Mud-Lamprey,  Ammoeatet  braneki- 
ali*.  The  Sea-Lamprey  is  found  in  all  the  seas 
of  Enrope,  from  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland;  it  is  also  met  with  in 
North  America.  In  Spring  and  Summer  this  apecies 
frequents  the  mouths  of  moat  of  our  riven,  and 
ascends  the  stream  for  a  considerable  distance,  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  Sir  William 
Jardine  says,  speaking  of  the  Scotch  rivers,  "  They 
ascend  our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of  June, 
and  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Angnat."  They 
are  not  furnished  with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw, 
afforded  to  most  of  our  freah-water  fish,  with  which 
the  latter  form  the  receiving  furrows  at  this  important 
season  ;  bnt  the  want  is  supplied  by  their  sucker-like 
month,  by  which  they  individually  remove  stones  or 
other  subatancea.  Their  power  is  immense;  stones 
of  ■  large  size  are  removed  by  them,  and  n  large 
farrow  soon  formed.  This  species  remains  in  pairs, 
two  in  each  spawning-plsce,  and  while  there  em- 
plojred,  retain  themselves  affixed  to  a  lai^  stone. 

The  right-band  figure  below  shows  the  flexible  lip, 
concealing  the  month  i  the  figure  on  the  left  hand 
npreaenta  the  ronnded  mouth,  the  small  and  ntimer- 
ova  tubercular  teeth,  and  the  central  c^iening  leading 
to  the  throat  and  stomach. 


The  Lampreys,  like  the  sharks  and  rays,  have  no 
awimming-bladdcr,  and  being  also  without  pectoral 
fins,  are  nanally  found  near  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
To  save  themBclves  from  the  constant  muscular  exer- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  carried 
along  by  the  current,  they  attach  themselves  by  the 
month  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  from  this  circumstance 
tbey  obtained  the  name  of  Petromyzon,  Stone-sucker. 

The  food  of  the  Lamprey  consists  generally  of  any 
soft  animal  matter ;  and  in  the  sea  it  is  known  to 
attack  fishes  even  of  large  size,  by  fastening  upon 
ibem,  and  with  its  numerous  small,  rasp-like  teeth, 
eating  away  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  very  bone. 

The  Marine  Lamprey  usually  measures  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  inches  in  length.    In  slowly-nmoing 


water,  the  Lamprey  swims  with  a  lateral  nndnlatiii; 
motion  of  the  body,  assisted  by  its  fins ;  where  tbi 
current  ia  rapid,  it  makes  successive  plunges  fonranl, 
attaching  itself  quickly  to  any  fixed  substance  tkt 
offers,  to  secure  the  advantage  gained. 

Pennant  states  that  it  haa  been  an  old  custom,  for 
the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  to  present  the  tore- 
reign  with  a  lamprey-pie,  covered  with  a  raised  crust 

The  Fresh-water  Lampem  is  about  half  the  sizeol 
the  species  just  described,  and  is  believed  to  nmm 
in  the  rivers  it  frequents  throughout  the  whole  yai. 
It  is  considered  in  best  condition  from  October  O 
March.  Formerly  it  was  in  great  request  araaog  the 
Dotch  fishermen,  as  bait  fortnrbot,  cod,  &c.;  battbc 
great  demand  ao  raised  the  price  by  making  the  fish 
scarce,  that  other  substances  have  been  resorted  lo. 
In  the  course  of  one  season  as  many  as  400,000  bate 
been  sold  for  hait,  at  40*.  per  1000.  Formerly  ihe 
Thames  alone  supplied  from  1,000,000  to  12,000,000 
Lampems  annually. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  No.  XXXV. 
Tai  CABpaiTTBa. 
FoLLOWiKQ  the  plan  ve  have  laid  down,  we  ihall  iiA 
describe  the  principal  materials  made  use  of,  by  tbii  mcM 
important  or  all  mechanics.  It  is  obvious  that  in  cm;it 
couQtiy  the  timber  is  employed'  that  is  either  iudieenous, 
and  adapted  to  ths  work  to  be  done,  or  which  can  do  pn- 
cured  most  readily  from  other  countries.  In  Britain  Ihe 
first  and  most  important  of  all  trees  is,  of  course,  our  ovi 
Oar:,  of  which  wa  have  two  species  and  several  varielia^, 
belonging  tu  the  genus  Querciu.  It  is  far  less  used  in  civil 
architecture  than  foimertj',  although  there  are  certain  piu- 
poses  in  building  to  which  it  is  still  applied ;  but  owing  to 
its  value,  and  the  demand  for  it  for  ships,  and  lo  the  greil 
labour  required  to  work  it,  its  place  is  now  tupplid 
by  flr.  The  bei>t  oak  is  that  which  grows  on  eold,  fiiff. 
clayey  soils,  and  is  the  slowest  in  arriving  at  maturil}' ;■'<■' 
the  colder  the  climate,  or  the  higher  above  the  Itvel  of  tlte 
sea  the  tree  grows,  provided  it  be  not  stunted  from  sereHn 
of  climate,  the  better  the  timber:  hence  Scottish  and 
Welsh  oak  is  more  esteemed  than  that  from  the  mjdilloi 
southern  counties  of  Britain.  Our  own  island  doei  iM 
produce  this  timber  in  sufGcient  abundance  to  suppi]'  lti< 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  oak  are  imported  (roBi 
different  countries,  especially  from  Prussia  and  CanaJS' 
There  are  four  kinds  of  oak  used  in  the  Ro^al  Doclt-juiis. 
Welsh,  Sussex,  Adriatic,  and  Baltic,  besides  two  »hm 
termed  African  oaki  employed  in  different  nerts  of  tit 
vessels,  according  to  the  qualities  iVquisite  for  the  paiticulir 
purpose.  Next  to  our  own  oak,  that  from  the  shorw  of  tl» 
Baltic  is  by  far  the  raost  esteemed. 

In  domestic  architecture  oak  is  only  used  in  the  lai^cs> 
and  beat  .buildings,  occasionally  for  the  principal  beaBs; 
but  its  chier  uae  is  for  door  and  window  fnaiea,  ei^«. 
sleepers,  king-po»ts  of  roofs,  for  trussing  flr  girdBn,^r 
sashes,  for  gates  of  locks,  sluices,  posts,  piles,  &o-  1" 
timber  called  ^n'conMiit,  used  in  the  navy,  is  wood  a' > 
different  genus. 

TsAK  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  TtdM. 
Valuable  as  teak  Is  found  to  be  in  ship-bmlding,  it  h^  °°' 
yet  been  used  in  domestic  building  to  any  extent  Fwo 
sixteen  tu  eighteen  thousand  loads  of  leak  are  anmiillr 
imported  into  Britain  from  India,  wincipally  fcr  the  Bofil 
Dock-yarda,  this  wood  being  used  for  certain  besna  aaa 
pillars  in  ships.  , 

Wainscot  is  the  wood  of  a  species  of  osk.  mwm 
from  Russia  and  Prussia  in  a  particular  foim  of  log 

Fir,  or  Pine,  ranks  next  to  oak  for  its  valuable  quaiil?** 
and  if  its  universal  application  ba  taken  into  coniideraljai'. 
it  might  bo  thought  even  superior  in  imp'"^'"*  ,  ,!^ 
flneat  flr  U  that  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Riwais,  •»"" 
Baltic  generally,  the  vast  mounUinous  tracks  of  vWcb 
countries  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  variouaspa*"^ 
pine.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Pintw  ai/lusirit,  callec  lU 
in  Britain  the  Scotch  Fir,  from  iU  growing  in  S"^  ,IJl 
feetion  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  island.  The  flr'"' 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  timber  froai  *wm 
known  as  Mcmel,  Riga,  or  DanUio  fit,  fiom  »«  H"^ 
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localities  whence  it,  is  imported,  is  next  in  valutf  to  that 
from  Norway.  Large  quantities  of  fiy  timber  are  also 
annually  brought  from  Canada,  but  this  timber  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  European. 

Deal  is  the  name  given  to  the  timber  of  the  pine,  when 
sawed  into  planks,  in  which  form  it  is  importea  into  this 
country  irom  the  north  of  Europe.  Deal  is  the  produce  of 
the  Pinus  abies^  Pinus  alha^  ana  Pimm  mgra^  and  the  best 
is  that  obtained  from  Christiana. 

Fir  timber  is  used  for  every  part  of  houses,  and  exten- 
sively in  ship-building,  in  the  fittings-up,  while  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  material  for  masts,  for  which  purpose  its 
lightness,  and  the  ^reat  length  and  straightness  of  the 
trunk,  peculiarly  fit  it. 

Pine,  or  fir,  is  imported  into  this  kingdom  under  the 
various  names  of  timber,  battens,  deals,  laths,  masts,  yards, 
and  spars,  according  to  the  size  or  form  into  which  the  tree 
is  sawed.  It  is  called  timber  when  the  tree  is  only  souared 
into  a  straight  beam  of  the  length  of  the  trunk,  ana  from 
not  less  than  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  up  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  square ;  fifty  cubic  feet  is  a  load  of  timber.  Deals 
vary  in  length  and  thickness  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet, 
eleven  inches  wide,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  thick.  Four  hundred  superficial  feet  of  one 
and  a  half  inch  plank  makes  a  load.  Battens  are  small 
long  pieces  of  fir  about  three  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick.  Masts,  yards,  and  spars,  are  the  trunks  of  small 
trees  simply  barked  and  topped. 

Bkbch  is  partially  employed  in  ship-building  for  the  keel 
and  timbers  near  it;  but  it  is  not  at  all  employed  in  civil 
architecture.  The  principal  use  made  of  this  wood  is  in 
the  construction  of  machines,  mill-work,  lock-gates,  &c., 
and  for  handles  to  tools ;  it  is  also  a  good  wood  for  the 
turner,  being  of  a  close  grain.  It  will  not,  however,  bear 
alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  worms,  so  that  it  is  not  extensively  employed. 

Chbstnut  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  beech,  but 
although  a  valuable  wood,  it  is  now  little,  if  ever,  used. 
Formerly  it  was  extensively  sd,  and  the  roofs  of  several 
ancient  buildings  are  constructed  of  it.  From  some  experi- 
ments, indeed,  it  seems  to  be  as  durable  as  oak  itself. 

Ash  is  the  wood  for  the  wheelwright  and  the  maker  of 
afn^cultural  implements ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  timber  trees,  combining  great  strength  with  elasticity 
apd  lightness ;  it,  however,  splits  easily.  Ash  is  not  used 
either  by  the  shipwright  or  the  common  carpenter. 

Elm  is  a  coarse-grained  wood,  but  Strong  and  durable ; 

it  does  not  work  readily,  and  is  therefore  but  little  used.    It 

is,  however,  employed  for  certain  parts  of  ships,  and  for 

making  casks,  chests,  coffins,  posts  for  mill-work,  and  a  few 

c>tber  purposes. 

Next  to  oak  and  fir,  the  foreign  wood  Mahogany  is  by 

^ar  the  most  valuable,  and  that  most  extensively  used ;  it  is 

*he  growth  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 

'Vhe  tree,  the  Swietenia  tnahoganif  is,  perhaps,  the  most 

^3najestie  of  all  timber-trees  for  the  enormous  dimensions  its 

^anink  attains,  its  vast  height  and  size,  and  its  dark  beautiful 

z^oliage.    The  mahogany  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that 

from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  is  first  in  estimation.    There 

^^  two  East  Indian  species,  but  they  are  not  imported  in 

^ny  quantities  into  this  country. 

The  best  mahogany  is  that  which  grows  in  dry,  cold,  and 
wposed  situations.  Such  wood  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and 
^rk  in  colour,  richly  variegated,  causing  it  from  its  beauty 
^  rank  among  the  most  ornamental  of  fancy  woods,  while 
^oe  light,  coarse-grained  wood,  which  grows  in  warm  moist 
Climates  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  yet  possesses  admirable  properties  for  all, 
*here  no  great  strength  or  tenacity  is  wanted. 
.  Within  the  last  twentv  years  the  use  of  this  wood  has 
increased  amazingly,  and  some  ships  have  many  of  their 
^Pper  timbers  above  the  water-line  constructed  of  Honduras 
^hogany.  Its  use  in  furniture  and  cabinet-making  is 
^<^ll  known,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal 
^ood  uaed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have  entirely  supplanted 
^  own  walnut,  which  was  formerly  in  universal  use  for 
^e  same  purposes. 

The  woods  above  enumerated  are  those  most  extensively 
^5.  largely  used  by  the  carpenter;  but  there  are  several 
^^^ers  employed  for  small  articles,  and  for  particular  pur- 
*^^%es,  which  deserve  mentioning. 


^Box  is  the  wood  of  the  Buxits  sempervirenSf  a  hardy 
w^rgreen  plant,  indigenoas  in  all  the  southern  parts  of 
^||ii^  ana  Western  Asia,  and  long  domesticated  in  our 
^^mbbetiet*    Box  is  especially  the  wood  for  tuniing,  it 


being  closer-grained,  denser,  and  tougher  than  perhaps  all 
others*  except  iron-wood,  Lignum  Vita,  and  one  or  two 
rarer  woods.  Box  is  used  for  rales,  scales,  and  for  small 
cabinet  works ;  but  that  Which  gives  it  particular  import- 
ance is  its  universal  use  for  wood  engraving. 

Lancb  is  the  name  given  to  the  wood  of  the  Quatteria 
virgata,  a  tree  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  that  are  so,  from  the  valuable  qualities  of  its 
timber,  lance-wood  far  exceeding  our  ash  in  lightness, 
strength,  and  elasticity ;  hence  it  is  admirably  calculated 
for  shafts  to  carriages,  handles  to  spears,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses where  straight,  light,  flexible,  and  tough  wood  is 
required.  It  is  neither  so  close-gprained  as  box  nor  so  hard, 
but  it  turns  well,  and  does  not  split;  in  colour  it  is  lighter 
than  box. 

Ebony  is  the  name  given  to  the  wood  of  several  different 
trees,  which  agree  in  being  dark-coloured,  dense,  and 
durable ;  it  is  used  for  inlaying  and  for  making  rules  or 
scales,  as  not  being  liable  to  warp.  It  is  an  exceflent  wood 
for  turning,  but  except  for  these  purposes,  it  is  less  in  re- 
quest now  than  formerly,  when  it  was  much  used  in  cabinet- 
making. 

LxoNuic  Vita  is  the  wood  of  the  Guaiacum  cfficinale, 
a  large  tree  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies.  This  wood  is 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  known,  and  can  only  be  worked 
in  the  lathe.  It  is  much  used  for  ihaking  the  sheaves^ 
or  pulUes  of  blocks  used  in  shipping,  and  for  friction- 
rollers,  &c 

There  are  a  variety  of  foreign  woods  which,  fh>m  their 
beautiful  grain  and  varied  tints,  are  used  in  cabinet-making. 
But  as  these  woods  are  too  valuable  to  be  used  solid,  they 
are  sawed  into  thin  leaves,  called  veneers,  which  are  glued 
down  on  a  backing  of  ordinary  mahogany.  The  principal 
of  these  fancy  woms  are-— 

RosB-wooD,  which  is  produced  by  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Brazil.  This  wood  is  much  used  for  furniture,  both  as  a 
veneer,  and  solid  for  legs  of  tables,  chairs,  &c. 

King-wood  is  also  the  produce  of  Brazil ;  it  is  a  dark 
chocolate  wood,  veined  with  fine  black  veins. 

Bekf-wood  comes  from  New  Holland,  is  of  a  pale  red 
even  tint,  and  intensely  bard  and  heavy.  It  is  used  for  in- 
laying and  bordering. 

TuLip-wooD  is  a  wood  of  a  clouded  red  and  yellow 
colour,  and  very  bard,  and  used  for  bordering  to  larger 
woods.    The  tree  is  unknown  to  our  botanists. 

Zbbra-wood  is  a  large-sized  tree,  and  abundant  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  veneer  in  large  furniture,  like  rose-wood;  it. 
is  more  curious  than  elegant. 

Satin-wood  is  well  known  for  its  glossy  yellowish  tint^ 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  there  are  two  varieties. 

Maplb,  from  our  own  indigenous  tree,  is  a  very  elegant 
"Wood  of  a  light  colour,  or  else,  near  the  root,  variegated 
with  knots  and  twisted  grain.  It  is  much  used  in  &ncy« 
work.  

Op  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  been  my  painful  pro- 
fessional duty  to  have  administered  in  the  last  hour  of  tneir 
lives,  I  have  sometimes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  ap- 
peared reluctant  to  go  to  the  undiscovered  country  "  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns  1"  Many,  we  may  easily 
suppose,  have  manifested  this  willingness  to  die  from  an 
impatience  of  suffering,  or  firom  that  passive  indifference 
which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  debility  and  bodily  ex- 
haustion. But  I  have  seen  those  who  have  arrived  at  a 
fearless  contemplation  of  the  future,  from  faith  in  the 
doctrine  which  our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not 
onlv  calm  and  supported,  but  cheerful,  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  I  never  quitted  such  a  sick  chamber  without  a  hope  that 
my  last  end  might  be  like  theirs. — SiaHBNRY  Halford. 

— — ^— — —  * 

Wb  know,  and  what  is  better  we  feel,  inwardly,  that  religion 
is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and 
of  all  comfort.  We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
man  is  by  his  constitution  a  religious  animal ;  that  atheism 
is  against  not  only  our  reason,  but  oujr  instincts,  and  that  it 
cannot  prevail  long.  But  if  in  the  moment  of  rest,  and  in 
a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the 
alembick  of  hell,  (which,  in  France,  is  now  so  furiously 
boiling.)  we  should  uncover  our  nakedness,  by  throwing  off 
that  Christian  religion,  which  has  hitherto  been  our  boast 
and  comfort,  and  one  great  source  of  civilization  among  us, 
and  among  many  other  nations,  we  are  apprehentiive  (being 
well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not  endure  a  veil)  that  some 
uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  superstition  might  tako 
I  place  of  iU— BuRSi. 
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.  ^:<jr>->  (-^Jr  Wned  the 

>5- "t^lT;  d».  of  pe,- 
»'i»ii'^«rf'"'.'.  laf,  mid  ra=li  P"- 


The  Lamprey  tribe  con*  .  /.  "' ,  H"  '^'^^g^^*'' 

fi«he«  with  a  cartilagw  '      ••'-"'-' 

knovn  British  sped' 

fbnnd  ia  salt-waf 

water, — naiueljr 

the  Fringe-Iip'      ^  ■  .•"' 

the  Sand-Pr     /'T-'-y.-' 

of  Eoif       /.■/■i>'^ 

NoH'  -■^  'fj  fTdatf^  C^er,  in  consequence 

f«r  ;^'!?.>.V'^'"'ort^e  ^re  to  this  kind  of 

M  ^'^f*'  '^l<'^J.n.i»i°K  "''*'''  "o*^"  ''•''»'" 

t'  ''   too***'  Zk*S^  Auk  colours  are  the  aabject 

%*■   ^t*«»  •^"-nlong  the  coloured  cloth»  the 

I^'J^^ff^'.".  our  armr  is  clothed,   producea 

y  ""^fth  """'^ThVre"''"  ia  prohably  aware  that 

^•^;^.<%%  ■n'-'  light  i-^d  that  of  all  the 

'^■Zdlo'^  '^^trum  red  w  the  leaat  refrangible  > 

*J^  (,/  ****  ''!~'ijo«T   and    orange    colonra   afford 

'*d2'*""*rt  r*d  affords   most  heat,  and  is,   from 

»***  "^''i  irell  understood,  productive  of  irritabllitr 

cgo'"  ""  of  tnost  animals.     Scarlet  ia  a  compound 

to  *''^ '^^taimiig  a  large  proportion  of   red,  com- 

coloo^'        yellow*'    Manufactorus  of  bright  coloan 

"'"'  Jffw  injary  to  the  eyea. 

•"Tt  h  9«d  "1*°  **"**  ■'  '*'*  ^""^  "'  England  a  new 
,  g  of  bank-noMB  is  productive  of  ocular  disease 
'^taoog  the  clerka,  wboae  employment  it  ia  to  exa- 
^linc,  sign,  and  coonter-aiga  an  immenae  nnmber  of 
()ieae  documents  per  day.  The  mtmey  conntors  alio, 
in  the  same  esMbllahRMnt,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  amaurotic  affections,  especially  at  evc^  Hew, 
issue  of  coinage,  when  the  pieces  are  highly  polished, 
and  coDsequently  reflect  much  light. 

Burnishers  form  auother  class  of  penons  peculiarly 
Liable  to  this  disease,  par(ic\ilarly  such  aa  are  engaged 
in  producing  upon  metallic  surfaces  a  high  degree  of 
polish.  One  of  the  remits  of  the  simple,  and  other- 
wise admirable,  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  la 
certainly  attended  in  some  cases  with  its  evils,  by 
splitting  np  one  branch  of  business  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  collateral  sbouta,  it  reduces  man  to  a  machine, 
and  often  deprives  htm  of  the  powCT  of  exercising  bla 
Invention ;  and,  as  in  this  ease,  proves  positivfely  hurt- 
Ail.  Hence  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  value 
of  antomatic  machinery  in  effecting  those  proceaaes 
by  which  man  is  iiyured,  and  hia  powers  impaired. 

In  the  instances  we  have  given,  the  band  and  the 
eye  are  chiefly  employed,  while  the  mind  rests  g  Imt 
Nature  is  not  partial  In  her  rewards  or  her  punish- 
ments.   A.  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  does  not 

lukirifesl  grml  impi- 
Thh  b  probabW  due 
lb  pvticulftr  colour 
A  jouDg  luiD  wu  re- 
adder  which  ha  had 
Dr  in  adder,  put 


.^.nenaltiel  dne  to  tran>gre«ion : 
r,  orof  OaUleo^of  Hunter,  or  of 
cnrrentisr-  .  _^^(.*  weahall  see)  in  the  eierei»trf   I 
attach''  "'■'■1<'°  '''*  inconveniences  of  the  humblnt   | 

o/r         ■  V"-^  iy/A'ng,  In  fact,  proves  so  well  to  as 

J^t'*"^  ^ven  coequal  condition  of  man  in  tnc   i 
^'  -'.^fVcreatioa  M  the  nniversality  and  iodividaiUtj   I 
^^".^ /.^JJ^plication  of  the  natural  laws  to  which  we  in   I 
,  y,:\'ii'/jtiHi*  snl^eet.     We  have  heard  the  case  of  >n  tm- 
'■  'v'  '"  "   lato*  hodscape-paitltCT,  who  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of   I 
■   \uif^lbl*  pWfession  became  troubled  with  confusion 
•ft^"^  dl  "     "  ■  


•  The  bull,  lh«  luiley,  and  trthar  anima 
tunes  and  mfr  at  ihe  lighl  or  i  red  coloo 

to  an  irriuiiao  of  th<  aptic  aerve,  induced  b 

ceolly  killed  ij  holifing  out  his  longue  to  a 
--      '■    --'  ■auhlm(  whether  it  wuaana 


vision.      He  abandoned  his  practice  fiwa 
time,  and  gave  rest  tu  his  eyes,  the  inflammatioa  of   ' 
which  yielded  to  proper  atedical  treatment    Upn   . 
attempting  to  resume  bis  oecnpatlon*  he  was  tnitA   \ 
alarmed  to  find  that  he  no  longer  possessed  the  ponr 
of  discriminating  shades  of  colour  from  each  otbet: 
be  had,  in  fact,  apparently  lost  the  faculty  necuuiT 
to  his  profession.     He  had  again  reconrae  to  tnedkal  ' 
treatment,  and  after  a  time  waa  restored  to  petAct 
sight.  I 

The  above  Instances  occur,  as  it  will  be  seen,  ia   | 
nployments  where  too  much  light  ia  admitted  lo 
the  eye,   whereby  it  becomes  imlated  and  falipei   i 
On  the  other  hand  its  oecnpatioa  in  a  dim  uacertam   | 
light  is  productive  of  results  equally  disaatrooi.     Is 
this  case  it  is  strained  aa  It  were  beyond  its  poim,   , 
in  endeavouring  to  exercise  Its  function  ia  the  absnin   I 
of  the  only  necessary  means,  natnely,  a  moderate  tod 
steady  sapply  of  light.     Such  persona  are  the  nume- 
rous  class    of   miners  and   colliers,  whoae  emploT- 
ment  ia  underground,  amid  the  fltfi^  gleams  of  i  f^   I 
lamps   or  candles,  which  the  very  position  of  Ihe 
workmen  pfevent  from   being  other  than  weak  ind   I 
almost  inadequate  sources  of  illumination  ;  whik  in   I 
the  collieries  the   lamps  are  necessarily  surroandcd 
with  wire-gauae  to  prevent  the  firing  of  the  gai  whkli   i 
oftak  iaanes  from  the  apertorea  (hlawHs)  laid  open   | 
by  tba  workman's  pick,  and  thus  the  alreaiiy  f«bk 
illumination  Is  eoffcebled.     The  expostire  then  of  the 
eye  to  this  bad  light  for  several  hoora,  aad  the  tianti. 
Uon  into  the  light  of  day  abova  when  the  miotrt' 
daily  toil  is  done,  is  in  many  cases  productive  of  Ibe 
disease  we  have  described.     In  the  stupendous  niaa 
of  Sovthem  America  immense  nambere  of  the  nstira 
WMe,  while  under  Spanish  dominion,  kept  entirsly  in 
the  mines,  together  with  theif  wives   and  cbildieo) 
and  thus,  as  an  ingenious  Freachmaa  observes,  tLote 
very  persons  whose  anoestora  worshipped  the  sao  *R 
bora,  live,  and  die,  without  avar  having  been  bleved 
with  a  sight  of  his  rays. 

Ah  I  what  avail  their  faial  treasnrea,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  wtjin^  earth, 
Golconda'a  ffema,  and  sad  Fotoci'a  mines; 
Where  dirdt  the  gentlest  Childrea  of  the  Sua  ? 

Tbohiok. 

The  united  effect  of  the  dim  light  In  which  collien 
are  constrained  to  pnform  their  daily  labour,  and  ^ 
the  contamioated  atmosphere  which  they  brestlie,  ii 
thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Thackrah,  in  his  work  on  the 
^fecU  of  Trades,  Profegaieni,  4«.  on  lit  HmUL 

The  eyes  of  oeltiers  are  sanll,  athcted  with  chtmiie 
Inflsvnatlon,  and  intolerant  of  full  light.  Boja  enter  llw 
pit  at  the  age  oTaia  or  seven,  and  are  emplojred  jnapemng 
the  tra^Dots,  driving  ths  hoTBes,  piopeUing  the  tructi, 
8h).  ;  and  flnallj,  when  of  suffieient  age,  thej  become  col 
lien.  Sickness  and  vomiting  sometimea  affect  penoru  ri 
their  cmDitlenflfng  the  employ,  and  msnjr  after  *  few  J*"* 
trial  are  obliged,  by  the  injui?  which  their  health  bsi  sui- 
tained,  and  mpacially  by  the  weakness  of  Ihe  ty«i,  to  lean 
the  mine. 

(3.)  As  the  exposure  of  the  eye  to  too  much  light 
is  injurious,  it  almost  follows  that  too  much  b«at  M 
equaUy  ao.     It  is  paiaful  to  reflect  that  mssy  at  ot* 
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'axaries  are  purdiefled  at  the  evpeiifle  of  much  hu- 
nan  suffiering.     True  it  is  that  by  habit  men  may 
ecome  inared  to  extraoFdiaary  and  unnatural  cir- 
imstances,  which  do  not  indeed  exert  their  fatal 
fluence   at    once  upon    them»   but  which  would 
ik    an    unaccustomed    hand.      Undoubtedly,    by 
riy  use  and  training,    the  body  may  successfully 
thstand  high  degrees  of  heat,  as  the  experiments 
Sir  C.  Blagden,   Chantrey,  and  others,   and  the 
.very-day  experience  of  our  gas-factories,  glass-houses, 
&c.,  prove  ',  and  it  is  possible  that  in  all  the  success- 
ful cases  the  individu^s  are  fitted  peculiarly  by  na- 
ture, or  the  habit  of  early  training,  for  the  exercise 
of  these  pursuits  j  still,  however,  it -is  to  be  lamented 
that  there  are  many  cases  of  workmen  whose  powers 
fail  them  for  their  own  peculiar  callings.     How  far 
habits  of  intemperance  influence  their  fate,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  discuss,  although  we  fear  that 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  energetic  and  too 
common  cause. 

On  a  visit  a  few  years  ago  to  an  immense  foundry, 
about  noon  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  situation  chosen  by  several  of  the  men 
forthe  consumption  of  their  dinner.  They  were  seated 
on  the  copings  of  several  enormous  forge-fires,  the 
heat  of  which  i^as  so  great  as  to  prevent  our  approach 
within  several  yards,  and  yet  these  men  appeared  to 
suffer  no  inconvenience*  whatever,  for  as  it  would 
seem  they  were  in  a  temperature  natural  to  them, 
which,  however,  was  so  great  that  the  broad  sun- 
shine, into  which  we  soon  went,  appeared  cool  in 
comparison. 

But  the  above  instance  of  the  power  of  the  human 
frame  to  bear    intense  degrees  of  heat,   sinks  into 
insignificance  'when  compared  with  many    cases  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
We  most  be  content  at  present  with  the  selection 
of  one  only.     The  reader  may  be  aware  that  steel 
is  fusible,  or  capable  of  being  melted,  and  when  in 
the  fluid  state  of  being  cast  In  moulds,  by  which 
process  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal,  its  hard- 
ness and  elasticity,  and  the  permanence  of  the  edge 
in  cutting-tools,  are  very  much  improved.     The  steel 
which  is  to  be  cast  is  previously  broken  into  small 
pieces,  pot  into  a  clay  crucible  capable  of  holding 
between  thirty  and  fofty  po|inds  of  the  metal,  and  so 
placed  in  a  wind-f(imace,  where  it  is  brought  to  a 
white  heat,  which  is  sustained  for  about  four  hours, 
in  which  time  the  liqusfaetion  of  the  mass  is  com- 
pleta :  the  fupnaee*cover  is  then  removed,  and  other 
preparations  ^re  made  for  pouring  the  metal  into 
^^iroo  moulds.     **  This  is  a  process  which  places 
tbe  melter  in  a  situation  little,  if  at  all,  enviable,  as 
compsred  with  the  inside  of  M.  Chabert's  celebrated 
oven    indeed  the  eyes  and  the  hands  that  are  daily 
conversfiat  with  molten  steel  would  hardly  shrink  at 
|be  mention  of  a  temperature   sufficient  to  broil  a 
beef-stcak  !     Previously  to  drawing  the  crucible,  the 
^'tist,  whose  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  defended  by 
^^^g-wrappers,  goes  to  a  water-trough,  and  with 
^  besom  thpronghly  moistens  bis  outer  covering, 
v^V^^"  clothes  may  not  get  a-flame,   while  he  is 
oendmg  over  the  mouth  of  the  '  burning  fiery  fur- 
jacc.     Thus  prepared,  with  a  pair  of  strong  tongs 
w  withdraws  the  pot  from  the  fire,  takes  the  lid  off, 
p  pours  the  metal  into  the  mould.     The  ingot  thus 
prmed  ia  either  a  bar  about  two  inches  square  for 
r^"K»  or  a  pl^te  six  inches  broad,  twelve  to  eighteen 
caches  long,  and  an  inch  Aick,  for  rolling,  as  the 
^^e  my  be  wilted  to  be  wrought  into  its  ultimate 
v'*?  "y  *^c  hammer  or  the  shears.     It  may  perhaps 
oe  thongjjj  that  this  fluxing  and  pouring  of  the  metal 
'cqmres  no  very  great  skill  in  the  management.     It 


is,  however,  a  fact,  that  so  muoh  depends  upon  the 
most  exact  attention  to  *a  number  of  minute  parti 
culars,  only  to  be  attained  by  a  rare  union  of  judg 
ment  and  experience,  that  a  person  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  business  is  invaluable  as  a  workman, 
and  his  earnings  are  accordingly  great.  Honourable 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  these  melters  having 
become  persons  of  property,  not  to  say  that  they 
have  set  up  their  carriages  !  The  importance  of 
their  avocation  is  indeed  much  greater  than  may 
generally  be  imagined,  even  when  the  best  irons  are 
used.  Not  only  does  the  perfection  of  innumerable 
exquisite  cutting  instruments  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  metal,  but  much  of  the  glory 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  steel  plates^  which  by  a  won- 
derful triumph  of  skill  the  engraver  has  appropriated, 
the  burine  of  Heath  and  the  chisel  of  Chantrey, 
respectively  owe  their  excellence  to  a  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  crucible  by  the  Sheffield  cast- steel 
melter.'*— Afanii/ac/ttrfff  in  Metal, 

A  melancholy  case  has  occured  recently  to  a  friend 
of  the  writer,  an  ingenious  painter  on  glass  and  glass- 
stainer.  The  stained  glass  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  church  and  cathedral  windows,  often  con- 
taining pictures  and  figures -of  high  excellence,  is 
produced  in  the  first  instance,  by  applying  a  coloured 
compo^tion  to  white  glass,   or  painting  on  glass,  as 
on  canvass,  with  a  coloured  compost  which    will 
resist  heat :  the  glass  being  thus  prepared  by  the 
artist,  its  durability  through  long  ages  is  ensured  by 
a  process  termed  firing,  which  consists  in  placing  the 
glass  in  a  close  iron  box  or  oven,  called  a  muffle, 
and  which  is  provided  with  horizontal  iron  shelves, 
placed    at    regular    distances,    and    covered    with 
well-burnt  powdered  lime,  to  prevent  the  contact 
of  the  glass  and  the  hot  metal.     On  these  shelves 
the  glass  plates  are  deposited,  the  coloured  surfaces 
of  course  upwards.     The  muffles  are  placed  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  each  muflle  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  which 
passes  out  through  the  furnace-wall,  the  use  of  which 
tube  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  glass  during  the  process  of  firing.     A  fire  is  now 
kindled  and  heat  continued  until,  on  inspection,  the 
glass  contained  in  the  muffle  is  found  to  have  acquired 
a  heat  just  sufficient  to  fuse  it :  by  this  means  the 
colours  are  absorbed  into  and  become  part  of  the 
glass.     The  watchful  eye  of  experience  alone  detects 
the  exact  moment  when  the  white  heat,  to  which  the 
furnace  has   been   brought,  must  be  reduced :  the 
whole  contents  of  the  furnace  are  left  to  cool  gradu- 
ally for  about  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  glass  is  said  to  be  annealed,  or  to  have  lost  that 
brittleness  which  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  b^*n 
removed  from  the  furnace  immediately. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  bad  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  managing  the  above  process,  when  a 
few  months  back,  after  looking  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual  through  one  of  the  tubes  into  the  furnace,  while 
the  contents  of  the  latter  were  at  a  white  heat,  he  en- 
tirely, and  as  it  appeared  to  him  suddenly,  lost  the 
sight  of  the  eye  he  was  employing.  The  retina  was 
in  fact  struck  with  palsy,  from  which  we  regret  to 
add  he  has  not  since  recovered.  And  yet  how  won- 
derful is  the  fact,  that  although  the  eye  in  this  case 
is  totally  insensible  to  luminous  impressions,  and  at 
present  is  of  no  assistance  to  its  owner,  yet  the  pupil 
still  retains  to  a  certain  extent  its  contractile  and  ex- 
pansive power  when  light  is  more  or  less  admitted  to 
the  visionless  orb.  This  fact  tends  to  show  how  in- 
dependent the  function  of  the  iris  is  of  the  will. 

In  this  class  are  included  stokers  in  iron-furnaces 
and  glass-houses,  and  the  denizens  of  the  smithy 
generally,  together  with  tavern  cooks,  &c.- 
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THE  OVAL,  THE  ELEMENTARY  FORM 
OF  BEAUTTf. 

The  indescribable  beauty  of  otitliae  which  perrades 
tnany  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  attempts  to  discover  if  there  was  any 
fnadamental  principle  to  which  this  pecnliar  beauty 
was  to  be  ascribed.  All  parties  seem  to  have  agreed 
that  it  depends  on  various  modifications  of  a  curved 
line.  Mr.  Reinagle,  the  Royal  Academicisn,  endea- 
voured to  show,  in  a  lectnre  deLvered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1627,  that  ovals  of  various  sizes  would 
mechanically  produce  various  elegant  and  symme- 
trical outlines.  His  endeavour  was  to  prove,  "  that 
a  line  formed  by  an  elliptic  curve  was  beautiful  even 
in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  free  from  ail  association." 
To  illustrate  his  views  he  employed  various  diagrams, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  following  figures. 


IS  Si 


No.  1  and  2  are  a  series  of  straight  parallel  lines, 
arranged  horizontally  and  vertically )  these  were 
sbowa  to  produce  no  principle  of  beauty.  In  No.  3,  a 
series  of  straight  lines  are  drawn  so  as  to  radiate  from 
a  centre  .producing  the  simplest  beautifol  arrange- 
ment of  lines.  In  Nos.  4  and  5,  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  a  series  of  straight  lines,  radiating 
from  centres,  as  fig.  4,  were  improved  in  beauty  by 
the  addition  of  curves,  as  in  No.  5.  Nos.  6  and  7 
illustrate  the  improvement  produced  by  substituting 
curves  in  the  rays,  as  in  No.  6,  and  a  still  further 
improvement  by  additional  curves,  as  in  No.  7. 
Pursuing  the  same  idea,  it  was  shown,  that  if  the  rays 
proceeded  from  a  curved  instead  of  a  straight  line, 
as  in  Nos.  6,  9,  the .  beauty  of  the  arrangement  was 
increased.  No.  9  beiog  the  mast  eleganL 

If  an  oval  disk,  fig.  2,  is  prepared,  the  beauty  of  the 


o 


combmauon  ot  eiupnc  curves  may  be  illustrated  in 
various  ways,  as  iu  fig.  3,  where  the  curves  are  placed 
at  random ;  fig.  4,  in  which  they  radiate  from  a  centre, 
forming  a  most  beautiful  figure,  capable  of  becoming 
the  ground-work  of  an  elegant  design  in  foliage  or 
ornament.  If  the  oval  disk  is  applied,  a*  in  fig.  5, 
and  the  whole  of  ita  outline  rcpeatediy  drawn,  a 


Fl,.*. 
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much  more  elegant  and  complicated  figure  is  pro- 
duced, something  like  what  school  boys  draw  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Turk's  cap. 


The  following  method  of  further  elucidating  Dm 
properties  of  the  oval,  will  fbrsa  an  ■"nming  ptoUra 
for  the  young  draughtsman.  To  make  these  drawiop, 
two  ovals  i^  different  sizes,  cut  in  card- board,  tn 
necessary.      Fig.  6   is  a   Greek   vase,   mth  hutdlti, 


Pi(.a 


formed  in  the  following  proportions  uf  seven  puts; 
the  body  has  fiiur  parU,  the  foot  one,  and  the  neck 
two.  The  greatest  width  of  the  body  is  eqaal  to  tie 
longest  diameter  of  the  lai^r  oval. 

Fig.  7  is  another  illustration  of  the  use  oF  the  uval 
in  fbnning  a  flattened  vessel  called  a  patrra. 


We  have  thus  seen  In  what  manner  many  elcgint 
figures  can  be  produced  by  the  symmcttieal  arrrap- 
ment  of  elliptic  curves )  some,  howtvcr,  cwatcivl  *•' 
the  line  of  beauty  is  formed  of  what  is  called  an  bm- 
gonal  carve,  that  is,  an  arc  of  a  circle  equal  in  length 
to  one-sixth  part  of  its  diameter.  In  this  maaDer  tbe 
following  elegant  serpentioe  Uum  are  prodnced.  The 
outline  of  the  human  face  is  said  to  he  Aimed  of 
hexagonal  curves. 


NATUaa  ha*  perfiMttons  in  order  to  ibOw  that  ibe  ii  the 
ims^  of  God,  and  defeats  in  Didor  to  show  that  ihe  a  Milr 
his  image. Pascai.. 

Abstrdsi  speculations,  whatever  tUey  may  htve  at  <)» 
bottom  of  solidity  and  truth,  suit  not  tho  cupuciiii^s  " 
the  many,  and  inflaence  the  hearts  of  none. — Bisnof 
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Tat  Upper  Lake  at  KiUarner,  Ijring  to  the  westward 
of  the  Lower  Lakes,  1>  embosomed  above  them  in  the 
■nui  of  mountaitu  which,  for  some  distance,  covers 
tbe  country  beyond  them  in  that  direction.  The 
laftj  wall  Uini  leparating  it  from  them,  is  perforated 
only  at  one  point,  where  a  deep  defile  affords  a  narrow 
channel  for  the  waters  descending  from  the  Upper 
I^e  to  the  Lower  Lakes.  For  a  long  time  the  only 
wnvenient  mode  of  passing  from  the  Lower  Lakes  to 
the  Upper  Lake  was  by  ascending  this  connecting 
Wttam  in  a  boat ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
■^  haa  been  constmcted,  running  up  along  the 
i^uigin  of  the  channel.  This  road  does  not  end  at 
Uie  b^  of  the  channel ;  it  passes  by  the  Upper  Lake, 
(at  one  part  through  a  tunnel,)  and  continuing  its 
ojuwe  to  the  westward  between  the  monntaini,  at 
'''igth  reaches  the  town  of  Kenmare,  npon  that  inlet 
^  the  Atlantic  which  ia  called  Kenmare  River. 

The  channel  of  communication  itself  is  about  three 
"■iles  io  length ;  it  winds  considerably,  and  varies 
*ery  much  in  its  breadth.  The  narrowest  part  is  at 
■"e  ?ery  top,  where  it  ia  contracted  into  a  little  paa- 
^ge,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  feet  broad.  This  pass 
'*^an  the  appellation  of  Coleman's  Leap ;  and  it  is 
^id  to  be  so  called  after  a  l^endary  hero  of  that 


name,  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chaie,  or  ia 
the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  leaped  across  the  chasm 
here,  and  left  the  impression  of  his  foot  or  feet  (for 
the  accounts  differ,)  in  the  solid  rock.  There  is  a 
mark  still  shown  as  hia  veritable  foot-print,  and  the 
wonderful  phenomenon  is  "  minutely  described,  and 
stndionsly  exaggerated,  by  the  credulous  guides," 

To  a  traveller  ascending  this  connecting  river  in 
his  passage  from  the  Lower  Lakes  to  the  Upper  Lake, 
this  eKtraordinary  contraction  of  the  channel  at  Cole- 
man's  Leap  has  a  very  remarkable  appearance. 

The  devious  course  of  the  river  aboTs  the  Esgles'  Nei^, 
and  the  numerous  impediments  which  commonly  arise  from 
rocks,  shosli,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  prodn^ 
tive  of  repeated  disappointment,  and  excite  no  small  degias 
of  impKtirjce  in  those  wlio  sntieipBte  the  view  of  riie 
romantic  COD  Sues  of  the  Upper  Lake,  The  long-wished  for 
scene  is  expected  to  open  at  ever;  turn ;  but  one  short  reach 
of  the  river  succeeds  to  another,  terminated  by  huge  rocks, 
beyond  which  nothiof;  is  visible  but  distant  mountsins. 
At  length  the  boat  arrives  in  a  little  basin,  bounded  for  tha 
most  part  hj  steep  rocks,  to  which  several  different  outlets 
appear.  The  itranger  naturally  concludes  that  one  to  be 
the  proper  channel  whicli  is  the  widest,  and  whose  dirSotioa 
accords  best  with  the  course  of  the  river ;  it  is  not  witboot 

■  Of  thii  remitkabig  rock  we  Hsts  slreadr  lives  a 
See  KiUansr,  No.  L,  Vol.  XL,  p.  67. 
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Burprise  therefore  that  he  beholds  the  oara»  after  a  §6vr 
strong  and  rapid  stokea^  drawn  in.  and  tb«  boat  suddenly 
put  about  and  directed  through  a  narrow  pttM  bstwean  the 
iMPks^  htJtelf  tofflaienl  Ibr  iti  admls^n.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Upper  Lake,  and  soon  after  passing  it,  the 
most  distant  shores  are  revealed  to  view,. with  the  immenae 
motuitaiDS  which  rise  beyond  them. 

Oil  paMiog  Coleman's  Leap  the  travdier  enter*  at 
once  upon  the  Upper  Lake.  He  finds  it  to  be  en- 
tirely encompassed  by  memntains ;  and  if,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance,  he  cast  his  eyes  back^  he  is 
unable  to  distinguish  the  narrow  opening  by  which 
he  entered,  so  completely  is  it  lost  in  the  confusion 
of  hill,  bay,  and  pvMMntary.  "  In  this  retreat  from 
the  basy  acenea  at  lifb^  tlie  betutifnl  and  the  sublime 
are  exquisitely  united*" 

On  the  south  of  the  lake  itsnds  Cromiglaiia  or  the 
Droofrfng  Mmtntidn«  which  rises  from  the  very  water. 
Adjoining  this,  on  the  west,  is  Derncunnihy,  after 
which  ooroes  Denry-Dinma,  separated  hotn  it  by  the 
little  river  Kavoge.  The  Coomboi  Mountains  are 
seen  in  the  distance  towards  the  south-west;  and 
further  to  the  west  is  Bamasna.  In  the  west  are 
.  also  seen  Baum«  with  its  conical  summit,  and  the 
Macgillicuddy*s  Reeks,  with  their  lofty,  shattered, 
and  shelving  tops.  The  nearest  of  the  Reeks  to  the 
lake  is  that  called  Ghirmeen,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
the  4fQtraooe  to  the  sequestered  defile  of  Comme 
Duff,  or  the  Blaok  Talley.  On  the  north  and  east 
are  Ghirmeen  and  the  Purple  Mountain  at  a  distance, 
and  the  Long  Range  (as  the  mountains  cm  the  north 
of  the  channel  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes 
are  called,)  backed  by  Tomies  and  Glena. 

From  its  situation  in  the  midst  ol  a  stupendous  am- 
phitheatre  of  mountains,  the  Uj^ter  Lake  displays  the 
most  wild  and  romantio  scenery.  Its  length  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  (tf  Tnrk,  its  bread^  somewhat 
inferior.  The  tnomrtaiBs  which  bound  it  on  every 
side,  are  a  eonUmtslloii  of  those  •forming  the  defile 
through  which  It  fa  a|mroadked,  and  their  characte- 
ristic Teatores  are  ahnilarj  bul  they  are  loftier,  and 
all  their  parts  are  on  a  gnmder  scde  i  the  glens  are 
deeper,  the  woods  mors  estensive  and  of  older  growth, 
the  rivers  larger,  and  the  falls  mors  lofty  and  jHreci- 
pitous.  The  highest  mooatains  are  those  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hke,  wUeh  are  likewise  the  most 
varied  in  their  outline  >  mmaug  them  rise  Macgilli- 
cuddy*s  Reeks,  "  pre-eminent  in  grandeur."  Of 
these  Reeks,  which  are  the  highest  mountains  in 
Ireland,  we  have  already  given  an  account*.  They 
are  visible  from  the  Lower  Lake,  but  their  appear- 
ance, from  the  Upper  Lake,  is  so  different,  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  recognised  for  the  same. 

On  entering  the  Upper  Lake  (says  Mr.  Weld,)  the  atten- 
tion is  at  first  wholly  engaged  by  the  vastness  of  the 
mountains,  and  next  by  the  eatreme  wildness  and  ragged- 
ness  of  the  scene.  The  numerous  islands,  as  well  as  the 
shoves,  present  on  every  side  immense  rodcs ;  some  bleak 
and  terrific,  others  of  a  less  savage  aspect,  teeming  with 
vegetable  life. 

The  islands  in  the  Upper  Lake  are  very  numerous ', 
the  rocks  along  their  shores  generally  consist  of  a 
9reen  stone,  which,  close  to  the  edge,  assumes  a  dark 
hue,  agreeing  so  nearly  with  the  reflections  of  over- 
shadowing trees  in  calm  weather,  that  the  line  ol 
separation  cannot  be  traced  without  difficulty. 

And  here  (says  Mr.  Wright),  as  in  all  her  works.  Nature 
has  proved  herself  the  most  accomplished  artist,  in  adapt- 
ing the  light  and  airy  tints  of  the  limcstone-iock  to  the 
gay  and  luxuriant  shores  of  Glena  and  Mucruss.  and  the 
more  dingy  shadows  to  the  bold,  terrific,  and  savage  fea- 
tures of  the  Upper  Lake.  This  exposure  of  the  rocky 
hases  of  the  islands  and  stony  strands,  which  occur  in  the 
lakes  of  Kerry,  forms  a  distinguishing  character  between 

*  See  Saturday  Umf^m^  Vol.  XII*,  p.  137. 


them  and  the  English  lakes,  where  the  green  sod  alwtyi 
confines  the  apparently  ennrflewing  wateils,  producioi  the 
idea  of  eternal  plenitude* 

The  most  striking  of  the  islands  upon  entenng  tie 
lake  is.  Oak  Isle,  or  Rossburkree,  which  in  tlK 
Winter  season,  is  separated  into  several  parts,  so  n 
to  form  a  cluster  of  islets.  It  rises  fiom  a  rod; 
base,  and  is  crowned  with  wood ;  from  its  shores  is 
obtained  a  splendid  and  m^estic  view  of  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
Killamey,  grouped  in  the  most  varied  manner. 

The  shores  of  the  Upper  Lake  are  extremely  intri- 
cate, being  indented  by  numerous  wooded  and  rocky 
promontories,  by  bays,  inlets,  and  long  creeks,  whid 
wind  towards  the  base  of  the  mountains,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  receive  the  streams  which  rush  through  the 
glens,  and  conduct  their  waten  in  siknee  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  lake.  The  largest  of  these  mkts  is 
that  bearing  the  name  of  Newfoundland,  which  bes 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  entrance  into 
this  mlet  lies  through  a  narrow  pass,  defended  by 
two  vast  perpendicular  rocks,  in  pM^iltg  whidi  an 
extensive  basin  suddenly  opens  to  view,  bearing  tbe 
appearance  of  a  fourth  lake.  On  tbe  right  ot 
this  inlet  rises  a  steep  overshadowing  cUffj  dothed 
with  straggling  trees :  on  the  ofipoalts  side  it  is 
bounded  by  masses  of  bleak  rocks,  wbik  thedb- 
tant  view  in  the  middle  of  the  pictiire  is  occapicd 
by  a  wood  of  oaks,  from  out  cs  whSeh  ksoa  tlie 
river  Esknamucky,  which  may  be  aseended  for  lose 
way  in  a  boat*  Mr.  Wright  says  thai  a  walk  along 
the  banks  of  this  stream  wiO  surprise  and  dcllgfat  tiie 
tourist  An  irregular  path  winds  aloag  the  basks 
between  trees  whose  thick  foliage  i^nMln^  the  Tiev 
until  at  the  end  of  about  half  a  QiUa,  a  ipa^  iwl- 
denly  opens,  discovering  some  eonages,  soiroDnded 
by  a  few  small  enclosures.  Tha  soaiid  of  fidliiig^ 
ter  here  strikes  the  ear }  and  on  tiimfaig  the  eye 
towards  the  Turk  moontain,  whleh  the  rister  has 
thus  insensibly  approached^  a  beanttfhl  easesde  is 
seen  over  the  trees  at  the  head  of  a  deep  g^n. 

It  is  searesl^  in  the  poiret  of  imaginatioa  to  oonceire  % 
mors  rivmantie  rstrsal.  No  vestige  of  baman  industry 
appeam  beyond  the  prseinets  sf  this  Htde  hamlet :  woods 
and  mountaias  tmrfoond  it;  and  the  inhabitants  seem 
totslljF  est  ef  fnm  tbs  sscisty  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Nor  IS  the  retreat  less  remote  in  reality  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  than  it  appears  to  be :  the  plough  has  neru 
left  the  trsces  of  its  funows  on  the  vale ;  Uie  soil  it  turned 
with  the  spade ;  and  the  produce,  if  more  than  suffieieot  ^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  humble  cultivators,  is  conveyed 
away  on  horses,  by  a  craggy  path  which  winds  along  (^ 
borders  of  the  stream. 


Advancing  up  the  lake  towards  its  western 
the  visiter  passes  Arbutus  Island,  which  lies  on  the 
northern  shore,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
entrance  into  the  lake  at  Coleman's  Eye.  It  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  the  afbutiB 
plant  which  it  displays,  and  which  indeed  covers  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  pyramidal  form.  Of  these  straw- 
berry trees,  which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  oa 
every  part  of  the  shores  of  Killarney,  but  in  cspeciw 
luxuriance  in  the  islands  of  the  Upper  Lake,  which 
are  celebrated  for  possessing  the  finest  ipecimens  of 
the  plant  in  the  British  Islands,— an  anonymous 
writer  thus  speaks  : — 

In  the  kiltei  end  of  Oetob«r,  when  I  first  visited  Kifiar- 
ney,  they  were  ia  high  beauty,  many  of  their  bel»  f^^ 
blossoms  still  remaining,  the  fruit  on  some  just  ^f?l^ 
and  on  others  nearly  ripe.  The  same  bough  often  exhibiteu 
all  these  varieties.  The  ordinary  height  of  the  tree  is » 
or  twelve  feet ;  but  I  have  seen  some,  of  a  happier  P^^ 
which  rose  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  blossom  is  ****P2 
Ukea  goblet,  and  the  firuil  nearly  spherical;  ii'ra^^^ 
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of  a  pale  yeUow^  wliieh  46epeiift  fti  it  ftdvaooM  to  ripeness, 
and  gradually  gives  place  to  a  ricli  scarlet.  It  equals  the 
largest  garden  straw oerry  in  size*  but  must  be  eaten  with 
more  caution,  for  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
indulge  too  freely,  are  seized  with  an  oppression  little  less 
than  iethargio.  This  I  take  apen  the  credit  of  the  country- 
people,  who  tiat  tt  tlMUisalTes  without  reserve,  ganeially 
aoeampaayuig  it  with  a  beaity  drauj^t  of  water,  to  qualify 
its  juices.  The  elder  Plioy  calls  this  fruit  unido,  because 
DO  more  than  one  berry  can  be  eaten  at  a  time  with  safety ; 
but  Virgil  makes  it  the  common  food  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth ;  following  Lucretius,  who  ranks  it  with 
the  acorn  itself,  and  tells  us  that  in  the  eafiier  ages  it 
grev  to  an  extrordinary  size,  and  was  found  in  great  abund- 
aoca.  TIm  arbutus  was  no  leM  esteemed  among  the  an* 
cieots  io^iu  pleesani  shade  than  for  its  fruity  as  may  be  dis- 
covered from  the  poets»  and  particularly  from  Horace,  the 
admirer  and  best  judge  of  whatever  is  elegant  in  retirement. 

Thy  isle,  £ay  green,  of  never-fadinf  dy& 
Spreads  Nature's  eomeliest  wardrobe  te  the  eye 
And  when  the  honours  of  the  groves  are  shed, 
Midst  the  pale  ruin  lifts  its  blooming  head : 
Now  o'er  ne  gliMy  aad  polladd  stieam, 
Thraaa  the  nild  Jastce  of  the  eeMcald  hesai ; 
Ooe  everlaetaiig  ftmtle  of  joy  it  wean. 
And  winler'jB  sickly,  drear  oomiaion,  cheers. 

A  little  beyond  Arbutus  Island,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  the  vfnter  feaches  Coffin  Poiat  j  and 
aa  aoon  as  he  lias  doubled  it,  he  discovers  that  it  is 
the  end  of  a  very  long  narrow  promontory,  and  stands 
at  the  month  of  a  large  bay  or  inlet,  which  runs 
inland  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  receives  at  its 
termination  or  head,  the  little  river  of  Derriconnihy 
Hoontain^  or  the  rirer  Kavoge  as  it  is  called.  Hie 
cascades  on  this  river  £ur  surpass,  boA  in  beauty 
and  voiome,  all  others  at  Killamey,  beiag,  in  gene- 
ral, the  best  snpplied  with  water.  They  lie  concealed 
from  the  lake,  bdng  situated  in  the  depths  of  a  thick 
wood  I  and  the  numerous  rocks  and  thick  tangled 
underwood  which  intervene,  render  the  approach  to 
them  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 

At  the  western  end  oi  the  lake  lies  the  little  duster 
or^arcbipelago  of  the  Seven  Islands^  which  are  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  and  so  grouped  as  to  form  a 
delightful  assemblage.  They  are  all  lofty  and  rise 
very  boldly  from  the  water  upon  rocky  bases,  whose 
hold  broken  crags  in  many  places  overhang  the  lake, 
which  "  seem  to  forbid  the  approach  of  human  foot- 
steps, and  consecrate  them  to  their  native  ospreys 
and  eagles.'* 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Ronan's  or 
Ronayn's  Island ;  and  a  visit  to  it  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  regular  tour  of  the  lakes.  It  is  richly 
wooded  with  oak,  arbutus^  and  other  trees,  and  is 
accessible  at  only  one  spot,  namely,  close  to  the  cot« 
tage.  Hence  a  path  winding  round  the  rocks  leads 
to  an  eminence  or  sort  of  natural  terrace  on  the 
summit  of  an  island,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water; 

No  power  of  language,  (says  Mr.  Weld,)  is  adequate  to 
coBTey  an  idea  of  the  wildness  and  variety  of  the  %'iew 
vhich  opens  from  this  snot.  The  lake  is  seen  in  all  its  in- 
tricate windings  studded  with  islands,  and  bounded  hy  im- 
meose  mountains— 


With  woods  o'erhvBC  and  aha^'d  vitJ»  mossy  rock, 
And  down  the  rough  cascftm  white  dashing  fail, 


Wbcpce  on  each  haad  the  gushiog  waters  p 


9y  ra 
)lay, 


Or  gleam  in  leogtheaed  ristas  through  the  trees. 

Not  a  single  habitation,  not  a  traee  of  man^s  labour  ean 
be  discovered  in  any  part  of  this  vast  amphitheatre.  .... 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  the  confines  of  this  seques- 
tered and  enchanting  region,  without  feeling  the  influence 
of  a  spell  whiclTabstracts  the  mind  from  the  noise  and  folly 
of  the  world,  and  banishes  for  the  moment  the  desire  of 
returning  to  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  human  life. 

It  is  from  Ronayn's  Island  that  the  view  repre- 
sented in  our  engraviug  is  taken :  the  large  mountain 
in  the  background  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Dcrricunnihy.  The  surface  of  the  island  Is  covered 
Vvith    suceessive   layers   of    the    decayed   vegetable 


matter,  which  is  lumished  by  the  trees,  and  the  ap« 
pearance  of  which  is  deserving  of  notice. 

In  traversing  this  island,  (says  an  anonymous  writer,)  I 
observed  it  was  carpeted  over  with  a  thick  eovering  of 
decayed  leaves  and  houghs.  I  could  easily  discover  the 
strata  of  the  several  past  years  by  the  different  degrees  of 
putrelaction ;  till  near  the  bottoio,  whero  the  dissolution 
was  more  oompleie,  thay  were  oemeotad  into  one  unifomi 
mass  condensed  by  the  pressure  above,  and  so  swoln  by  the 
rains  and  moisture  as  not  to  be  at  all  distinguishable.  As 
the  decay  was  more  perfect,  the  colours  declined  more  per- 
ceptibly from  the  original  lighter  tints,  ending  in  the  bot- 
tom in  as  perfeet  a  black  as  I  ever  saw  in  any  of  our  bogs. 
The  similitude  of  the  contexture  as  well  as  the  colour, 
coDvioeed  ne  that  the  bla^  bogs  with  which  Irehind 
abounds,  have  been  &nnad  by  the  savie  process :  a  process 
which  is  probably  forwarded  by  the  continual  moisture  and 
rains  in  a  climate  neither  burnt  up  by  scorching  heats,  nor 
congealed  by  the  rigours  of  cold. 

The  similarity  here  spoken  of  between  the  mass  of 
decayed  vegetable  upon  this  island  and  the  peat  pf 
the  bogs  does  exist.  The  average  depth  of  the  peat 
in  the  bogs  being  twenty-five  feet,  its  surface  is 
covered  with  moss  of  various  species,  and  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  It  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  the 
fibres  of  similar  vegetables  in  different  stages  of  de- 
compofiition,  proportioned  to  their  depth  from  the 
surface ;  below  this  to  the  depth  perhaps  of  ten  feet 
more,  generally  liesa  light  blackish-brown  turf,  in  which 
the  fibres  of  moss  are  still  visible  though  not  perfect. 
At  a  greater  depth  the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter 
cease  to  be  visible,  the  colour  of  the  turf  becoming 
blacker,  and  the  substance  much  more  compact  in 
proportion  as  the  depth  increases  j  near  the  bottom  it 
forms  a  black,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal.  The  old  opinion, 
however,  at  one  time  very  generally  adopted,  that  the 
bogs  have  originated  from  the  decay  of  laige  forests 
is  not  tenable  at  the  present  day  3  more  recent  inves- 
tigations having  led  to  the  discovery  of  facts  incom- 
patible with  that  theory  of  their  formation.  The 
trees  which  are  found  in  the  bogs,  standing  as  they 
grew,  have  generally  six  or  seven  feet  of  compact 
peat  under  their  roots,  clearly,  proving  the  formation 
of  the  peat  to  have  been  previous  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees. 

To  enter  at  any  length  into  a  description  of  tire 
various  bays  and  inlets,  glens  and  cascades  on  this 
romantic  lake,  would  be  useless  and  fatiguing  to  the 
reader.  The  visiter  who  has  sufficient  time  at  his 
disposal  will  do  well  to  explore  it  at  his  ease  5  he  will 
find  an  ample  reward  for  his  trouble  in  the  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  scenes  which  its  irregular  and 
almost  fantastic  arrangement  enables  it  to  display. 

The  new  road  running  along  the  margin  of  the 
channel  between  the  Upper  Lake  and  the  Lower 
Lakes,  should  not  pass  unvisited ;  to  those  who  have 
but  a  little  time  at  their  disposal,  it  affords  a  good 
survey  of  this  remarkable  passage  which  is  spoken 
of  as  being  "  quite  unique  in  mountain  scenery." 
The  rocks  which  enclose  the  channel  have  a  very 
romantic  appearance,  every  cleft  being  choked  with 
arbutus,  holly,  and  other  evergreens  $  and  "the 
scenery  along  the  whole  of  this  beauti^  piece  of 
road,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Barrow,  "  is  quite 
enchanting." 

The  new  road  to  Kenmare,  (says  another  reeent  writer,) 
has  converted  the  aquatic  system  of  viewing  the  lakes  into 
a  more  secure,  and  tor  that  reason,  perhaps,  a  more  agree- 
able  mode,  and  has  at  the  same  time  uftfolded  a  new  series 
of  landscapes  into  which  the  lakes  themselves  enter  as 
minor  component  parts,  an  advantage  but  partially  enjoyed 
in  sketching  either  from  the  water  or  its  banks.  From  the 
curious  tunnel  through  which  Mr.  Griffiths*  romantic  road 
is  conveyed,  the  Upper  Lake  is  seen  expanding  and  spread- 
ing away  amidst  little  bays  and  indentations,  until  it  ap- 
pears to  lave  the  foot  of  the  majestic  Carran  Tual. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  PROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITr. 
No.  XIII. 
Tbe  Otesthrow  of  Pharaob'b  Hoar  in 
TBS  Rxo  Ska. 
Pbaraoh  bad  no  aooner  given  the  children  of  Isnul 
liberty  to  depart  than  b«  became  sorry  for  his  con< 
eeflsiona,  and  resolved  to  pnrsne  them.  From  what 
«e  have  said  before,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews 
were  valuable  subjects  ;  they  occupied  rich  pastures 
which  the  native  Egyptians  would  have  neglected, 
partly  from  their  dislike  of  a  pastoral  life,  and  partly 
from  dread  of  the  Arab  tribes ;  they  had  been  profit- 
able slaves  in  executing  the  public  worics,  which  the 
nsurping  invaders  had  deemed  necessary  for  their 
securtty;  and,  finally,  their  example  was  likely  to 
influence  other  races  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  alliance  to  tbe 
foreign  intraders.  The  Scripture  narrative  very 
clearly  intimates  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
wicked  king. 

And  it  vrss  told  the  aing  of  Barpt  that  the  people  tied : 
and  the  heart  of  Ptiaraoh  and  of  his  >ervuil»  was  turned 
^ainit  the  people,  and  thej  laid,  Why  have  we  done  this, 
that  wfl  have  let  Israel  pi  from  serving  as  ?  (Exod.  siv.  6.) 

It  was  no  point  of  duty,  no  feehng  of  pride,  and 
still  less  was  it  any  sense  of  wrong,  which  induced 
tbe  monarch  to  violate  the  compact  he  had  so  recently 
made  with  Moses.  Avarice,  not  ambition,  hurried 
him  forward;  he  was  enraged  at  the  thought  ot  losing 
such  profitable  slaves.  His  preparations  for  the  pur- 
Biiit  most  next  engage  our  attention. 


And  he  mads  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  hii  peorie  with 
him :  And  he  took  six  hundred  cbosen  chariois,  aad  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  ecery  one  of  them. 
AndtheLordbardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  cbli- 
dren  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians pursued  sfter  tbem,  all  the  horses  and  ohariots  of 
Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen,  and  hi*  anny,  and  overtook 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-bahicotb,  before 
Baal-iephon.  (Exod.  xiv.  6—9.) 

It  is  first  mentioned,  that  "  he  made  ready  his 
chariot;"  oa  the  monuments  kings  and  noble  war- 
riors appear  always  mounted  in  chariots,  when  they 
■re  going  out  to  war  or  to  a  distant  chase.  The 
cbanot  appears  generally  to  have  been  framed  of 
wood,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  it  would  seem  as 
if  at  least  part  of  the  ftame  was  made  of  brass.  It 
was  mounted  un  two  wheels,  which  were  sometimes 
of  wood  and  sometimes  of  metaL  In  the  age  of 
Salomon  cast  wheels  appear  to  have  been  principally 
used,  for  in  the  description  of  the  great  brazen  laver, 
we  read. 

Under  the  borders  were  fcur  wheels ;  and  the  sxletrces 
of  the  wheels  were  joined  to  the  base  :  aod  the  height  of 
a  wheel  wa»  a  cubit  and  half  a  cubit.  And  the  work  of 
the  wheeU  was  like  the  work  of  a  ehariot-a-beel :  tlieir 
axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and  their  felloEB  and  their 
spokes,  wne  all  moltan.  (I.  Kings,  vif.  32,  33.) 


[Unit, 

The  engraving  irbkli  we  have  co(»ed,  npmnitii 

Jewish,  not  aa  Egyptian  chariot,  bat  tlie  dttcriptin 
of  one  is,  io  a  great  degree,  appUcable  to  the  ottiei^ 
and  we  shall,  as  we  proceed,  pmnt  oat  the  mon 
remaricable  points  in  which  they  differed.  The  chi. 
riots  were  intended  to  carry  two  warriors,  one  rf 
whom  principally  attended  to  the  management  of  ik 
horses,  while  the  other  wielded  the  weapona  of  mr. 
the  Egyptian  representations,  we  fteqaentlj 
find  the  king  or  warrior  alone  in  the  chariot,  aDdla 
one  example  we  see  the  charioteer  with  the  tdui 
fostened  roiud  his  body,  while  his  hands  are  engaged 
ia  wielding  his  bow  and  arrowi.  No  mention  b 
made  of  any  similar  practice  in  Holy  Writ ;  wheoerei 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  royal  chariot,  the  diiret 
or  charioteer  is  particularly  noticed.  Thus,  in  tbt 
account  of  Abab's  death  at  the  battle  of  fiamoiii 
Gtlead: 

And  a  oartsin  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture^  and  «Mi 
the  king  of  Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  ttuneui 
wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver  of  his  chariot,  Turn  tUu 
band,  and  carry  me  out  of  the  host;  for  I  amnouniM. 
And  the  battle  increased  that  day;  and  the  king  was  lUjtd 
□p  in  hb  chariot  against  tbe  Syrians,  and  died  at  erm; 
and  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  Ibe  midil  of  Ihi 
charioL  (I.  Kings,  xxii.  34,  3S.) 

The  second  verse  which  we  have  quoted,  leadi  n 
to  remark  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  chariots,  wbick 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  notice;  tbe; •at 
open  at  tbe  back,  and  unprovided  with  a  seat ;  tunce 
when  Ahab  was  mortally  wotmded,  his  servants  wm 
obliged  "  to  stay  him  up"  in  his  chariot,  otbemK 
he  mtist  have  fallen  oat  in  tbe  harry  of  the  retral 
This  circnmstance  also  enables  ns  to  apprecistf  tiic 
fulfilment  of  Elijah's  remaricable  denunciation  agiina 
Ahab  - 

Thus  laith  the  Lonl,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  alM  1^«  | 
poaseMion?  And  thou  ahalt  speak  unto  him,  tirii>!|i  i 
Thus  laith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dog*  licked  ibe  I 
blood  of  Naboth  shaU  dogs  lick  thy  Uood,  evn  ibi"  ; 
(L  Kings,  sxi.  19.) 

Tbe  blood  welling  from  the  wouna  cosgoUttd  co 
tbe  floor  of  the  chariot,  and  when  the  serruib 
washed  it  m  the  pool  of  Samaria,  the  dofp  licked  tbe  i 
drops  as  they  buckled  on  the. ground. 

Every  chariot  was  drawn  hy  two  horses,  and  grot 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  breeding  and  traiaiig 
of  the  steeds.  They  were  richly  caparisoned,  ai 
their  heads  were  frequently  adorned  with  oluintf  of 
ostrich  feathers.  Tbe  Egyp- 
tian chariots  bad  usually  a  ^1^ 
quiver  and  bow-case  fixed  * -"^ 
outside  them,  which  were  de- 
corated with  extraordinary 
taste  and  skill,  so  that  they 
contributed  very  much  to  tbe 
picturesque  effect  of  tbe  cha- 
riot. The  cover  of  the  qui- 
ver was  frequently  fashioned 
into  the  head  of  some  animal,  ^^^' 
and  the  sides  of  tt  were  co< 
vered  witli  embossed  leather, 
or  inlaid  with  variegated 
woods  and  ivory.  The  He- 
brews did  not  make  so  much 
use  of  the  bow  as  the  Syri- 
ans and  Egyptians.  We  find 
that  one  of  the  earliest  im- 
provements made  by  David 
after  his  accession,  was  the 
formation  of  a  company  of  ifffi''\S' 
archers,  which  he  levied  from  " 
the  tribe  of  Jndah.  In  close 
combat  the   Egyptian    dia-             q. 
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riotoen  ttted  cither  ike  eorfed  iwovd«  commonly 
called  tiw  falchion,  or  a  heavy  and  formidable  weapon, 


similar  to  the  pole-axe  ot  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  the 
cars  were  hung  low»  the  warrior  in  the  chariot  conld 
easily  cut  down  an  enemy  who  opposed  him  on  foot. 


FOLS-AXS. 


Chariots  were  regarded  as  the  most  valftable  part 
ot  an  army's  equipment  in  ancient  times,  and  those 
of  Egypt  were  particularly  celebrated.  The  number 
with  which  Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  is  very 
remarkable,  for  six  hundred  are  mentioned  as 
**  chosen  chariots/'  that  is,  such  as  were  used  by 
kings,  nobles,  and  eminent  warriors,  which  must,  of 
course^  have  been  only  a  small  proportion  of  *'  all 
the  chariots  of  Egjrpt.*'  The  Scriptural  expression, 
that  there  were  "  captains  over  every  one  of  the 
chariots,"  seems  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  these 
vehicles  was  restricted  to  warriors  of  high  rank,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments,  which  do  not 
exhibit  soldiers  of  the  lowei  castes  mounted  in  chariots. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  use  of  war- 
chariots  was  anterior  to  that  of  cavalry  or  mounted 
horseoaen.  Homer  mentions  chariots  only  in  all  his 
descriptions  of  the  battles  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  the  notion  of  em- 
ploying cavalry  arose  from  the  custom  of  bringing 
spare  horses,  as  relays  for  the  steeds  which  were 
either  wearied  from  drawing  the  chariots  or  wounded 
in  "battle.  This  opinion  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  account  given  of  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptians 
into  the  dry  bed  of  the  Red  Sea. 

And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  to 
tae  midst  of  the  Aea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots, 
sod  his  horsemen.  (Bxod.  xiv.  23.) 

The  word  rendered  **  horsemen'*  may,  with  more 

propriety,  be  translated  charioteers,  and  the  horses, 

which  are  mentioned  distinct  from  the  chariots,  were 

probably  the  relays.     Even  so  late  as  the  days  of 

Ahab,  we  find  that  chariots  were  preferred  to  cavalry, 

for  when  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  was  about  to 

invade  Israel,  his  servants  advised  him,*— 

Do  this  thing.  Take  the  kings  away,  every  man  out  of 
his  place,  and  put  captains  in  their  rooms :  And  n amber 
thee  aa  army,  like  the  army  that  thou  hast  lost,  horse  for 
horse,  and  chariot  for  diariot :  and  we  will  fight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than 
they.  And  ne  hearkened  unto  their  voiee,  and  did  so. 
(I.  Kings  XX.  24—28*) 

The  horses  here  mentioned  are  clearly  designed 
for  the  service  of  the  chariots^  and. not  for  mounted 
cavalry.  From  Isaiah  indeed  we  learn,  that  the 
Medea  and  Persians  were  the  first  nation  that  em- 
ployed cavalry  in  aid  of  the  corps  of  chariots,  for  in 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon, we  find  that  the  circumstance  which  proved 
that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been  overthrown,  was 
that  the  watchman  saw  a  couple  of  horsemen  accom- 
panying a  chariot. 

Thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go,  set  a  watchman, 
let  him  declare  what  he  seetb.  And  he  saw  a  chariot  with 
%  couple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of 
tameis;  and  he  hearkened  dilij^^ntly  with  much  heed: 
And  he  cried,  A  lion :  My  lord,  I  stand  continually  upon 
the  watchtower  in  the  davtime,  and  I  am  set  in  my  ward 
whole  nights:  And,  behold,  here  cometh  a  chariot  of  men, 
with  a  couple  of  horsemen*    And  he  answered  and  said. 


Babylon  is  fiillen«  is  iUlea ;  and  all  the  graven  ixhages  of 
her  gods  he  hath  bmken  unto  the  gmand.  (Isai.  xxL  6^9.) 

This  very  simple  explanation  removes  many  of  the 
difikultiea  which  commentators  have  noticed  in  this 
remarkable  prophecy ;  it  has  been  asked,  ''  how 
could  it  be  known,  from  the  appearance  of  a  chario 
and  a  couple  of  horsemen,  that  Babylon  had  fallen?*' 
The  answer  is,  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
never  employed  horsemen  in  conjunction  with  cha- 
riots, and  hence  this  circumstance  showed  that  the 
approaching  chariot  belonged  to  a  different  nation.' 
And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  prophet's  direct 
description  of  the  Persian  army  3  "  Elam  (Persia,) 
bare  die  quiver  with  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen," 
(Isaiah  xx.  6) ;  a  description  which  is  confirmed  by 
Xenophon^  who  declares  that  the  three  great  lessons 
taught  to  the  Persian  youth,  were  "  to  use  the  bow, 
to  manage  the  horse,  and  to  speak  truth." 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  told  in  a 
few  words  by  the  sacred  historian. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand 
over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the 
BfityP^i^tis,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared ; 
and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  the  LoA  overthrew 
the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters 
returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and 
all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them ; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  But  the 
children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left.  Thus  the  Loxd  saved  Israel  that 
day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea  shore.  (Exodus  xiv.  26—30.) 

I 

It  has  been  sneeringly  asked  by  infidels,  "  how  it 
happens  that  no  direct  evidence  of  this  great  event 
has  been  discovered  on  the  monuments?"  We  have 
already  anticipated  a  great  part  of  »  satisfactory 
reply.  The  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelites  were 
persecuted  and  pursued,  was  a  foreign  intruder  and 
conqueror,  with  whose  fate  the  native  Egyptians  had 
no  sympathy ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites  abode, 
have  not  yet  been  explored,  all  the  antiquities  yet 
developed  by  the  researches  of  travellers  having  been 
found  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  monu- 
ments of  Middle  Egypt  afford  some  indirect  confir- 
mation of  the  overthrow  of  the  intrusive  Pharaoh, 
for  they  show  us  that  the  Hyksos,  who  had  long 
tjrrannized  over  the  land,  were,  by  some  sudden 
event,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  they 
were  expelled  with  very  little  difficulty.  Now  such 
an  event  was  most  probably  the  sudden  destruction 
of  theur  best  warriors  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  rendered 
them  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  their  supremacy 
over  the  native  Egyptians.  And  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  direction  given 
by  Moses,  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  law,  a  little 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  many  years  after 
the  Hyksos  had  been  expelled  from  Egypt.  He  said 
to  the  congregation,  "  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land." 
(Deut. '  xxiii.  7.)  A  very  remarkable  expression, 
which  seems  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
native  Egyptians  and  the  intrusive  conquerors  by 
whom  the  Israehtes  were  oppressed.  Indeed  we  shall 
see  in  many  subsequent  examples,  that  so  far  from 
there  being  anything  like  an  hereditary  hatred  between 
the  Israehtes  and  the  Egyptians,  the  two  nations 
evinced  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  each 
other,  while  an  inveterate  animosity  existed  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Amalekites,  who  certainly 
belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  Hyksoa. 
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ON  THE  DISPERSION  OF  SEEDS. 
This  problem  has  been  executed  in  six  different 
ways  at  leasts  more  or  less  simple.  These  are,  the 
exaltation  of  the  seeds  of  plants  on  elastic  sterns^ 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds ;  a 
power  of  floating  through  water  till  they  meet  a 
point  of  attachment ;  their  transportation  bj  animals 
to  which  their  receptacles  or  investments  have  served 
as  food ;  transportation  by  the  coats  of  animals  j  a 
provision  in  the  form  of  wings,  through  which  the 
winds  may  act  more  effectually  on  them  3  and  lastly, 
an  elastic  power  in  their  receptacle,  through  which 
they  are  forcibly  rejected  by  the  parent  plant. 

The  first  contrivance  is  so  general,  and  appears  to 
be  so  necessary  a  portion  of  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  thAt  its  design  for  the  end  in  question  is  seldom 
noticed.  Yet  he  who  examines  the  grasses  will  not 
doubt  of  the  consequences  produced  by  the  exalta* 
tjon  uid  elasticity  of  the  stem,  though  he  should 
choose  to  doubt  that  the  dispersion  of  seeds  was  at 
least  one  end  in  view.  In  the  mosses  this  intention 
can  scarcely  be  questioned,  since  no  other  purpose 
can  be  assigned  to  the  delicate  and  elastic  foot- stems 
by  which  the  seed-vessels  are  elevated  above  the 
plant  In  these  the  flower  blows  in  the  bosom  of 
the  leaves  $  and  almost  everywhere  else,  throughout 
the  vegetable  world,  where  the  flower  blows,  there 
does  the  seed  also  ripen,  and  thence  is  it  dispersed. 
Here  it  is  not  ^o  :  the  seed-vessel  becomes  raised  far 
beyond  the  place  of  the  flower,  through  the  subsequent 
growth  of  a  singularly  elastic  stem,  there  to  ripen  its 
contents,  and  to  be  exposed  to  those  forces  which 
may  disperse  widely  as  the  winds  themselves,  those 
seeds  which,  light  as  the  breeze  that  bears  them,  are 
of  such  high  importanee  in  the  great  economy  of 
vegetation. 

If  the  floating  of  seeds  through  water  is  a  con- 
urivanoe  which,  like  the  action  of  the  winds,  appears 
too  much  akin  to  what  we  carelessly  term  accident, 
to  deserve  notice:  yet  thus  chiefly  are  the  naked 
coral  rocks  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
Are  we  entitled  to  give  the  name  of  accident  to  that 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  by  which  ao  great 
an  .end  is  produced,  even  thou^  metaphysics,  and 
religion  equally,  did  not  show  that  there  can  be  no 
accident  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things  ^ 
The  buoyancy  of  a  cocoa-nut,  the  resisting  invest- 
ments, and  the  vitality  of  seeds,  were.not  necessities  ^ 
but  there  can  be  no  accident  when  the  end  in  question 
is  thus  attained ;  and  when,  without  it,  all  those  pre- 
vious and  wonderful  contrivances  by  which  these 
islands  are  created  In  the  ocean  would  hare  been 
useless,  while  we  can  even  believe  that  the  impor- 
tant cocoa-paim  was  created  a  maritime  plant  for  this 
very  purpose.  As  much  is  it  accident,  that  the  same 
fluid  which  produces  fire  and  maintains  the  life  of 
animals,  im  also  the  highway  of  a  bird  through  the 
elouds,  and  the  moving  power  of  a  ship  across  the 
ocean  ;  but  this  question  wiU  be  set  at  rest,  by  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  provision  for  securing  the  end  pro* 
posed  in  the  transportation  of  seeds  through  water. 

And  this  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  submarine 
plants.  These  might  have  been  carried  any  whither  : 
but  how  were  the  seeds  of  theyWet  to  root  themselves 
amid  tlie  waves  ?  The  contrivance  is  equally  simple 
and  effectual  They  are  surrounded  by  a  mucilage 
which  water  cannot  dissolve,  and  which  envies  them 
to  adhere  to  whatever  solid  body  they  toaeh. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  subsidiary  contrivance  to  prove 
that  the  power  of  water  is  one  of  the  agents  which 
the  CreatcNT  has  intentionalLy  adopted  for  the  disper- 
sion of  seeds. .  The  dowa  of  the  wiliow«seed  is  Iwth 


its  ship  and  its  baUoont  thatree  is  tlie  inhabitaatof 
rivers  I  -and  thus  it  is  contrived  that  both  the  viodi 
and  the  water  shall  convey  its  posterity,  even  to  dis- 
tant regions. 

There  is  a  rudeness  of  expedient,  it  may  be  said, 
and  equally 'an  appearance  of  aceident^  in  ordering 
that  the  seeds  of  plants  shall  be  dispersed  throagh 
the  coats  and  wanderings  of  animals.  But  neither 
was  this  undesigned,  when  the  provisions  for  that  end 
in  the  structure  of  the  seeds  in  question  are  so  re- 
markable, and  often  so  accurately  mechanicaL  All 
know  the  hooks  on  the  bur,  and  those  on  the  seeds 
of  the  adhesive  galium  and  the  gsum,  as  all  can 
equally  see  or  infer  the  consequences  :  while  the  car- 
rot, iad  •thers  of  the  umbeUiferons  plants,  sfferd 
further  examples  of  an  expedient,  to  which  neither 
intention  nor  mechanical  contrivance  can  be  denied. 

If  there  is  at  first  sight  a  similar  appearance  of 
accident  in  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants  through  iU 
digestive  oigans  of  animals,  the  intention  is  here  alto 
rendered  evident,  by  a  still  more  complicated  system 
of  contrivance. 

The  fruit  is  the  food  of  the  animal  $  but  the  seed  it 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  digestive  powers  bjr 
its  investments ;  as  it  is  also  empowered  to  defy  the 
animal  chemisti^  by  its  vitality,  even  appearing  to  be 
thus  quickened  for  its  peculiar  destination.  Nor  let 
this  mode  of  dispersing  seeds  be  thought  of  small 
moment ;  since  it  is  one  of  the  roads  through  which 
the  coral  islands  become  clothed  with  that  vegetation 
which  has  rendered  them  what  they  now  are. 

But  the  following  contrivances  are  so  obviooslf 
mechanical,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  desigo, 
or  to  avoid  admiring  the  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanisms.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  winged  seeds, 
aid  is  derived  irom  the  adventitious  power  of  the 
winds,  the  variety  of  resource  through  which  that  is 
brought  into  action  i»  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  lime  and  the  ash  offer  instanoes  of  wings,  of 
the  simplest  nature ;  and  in  the  seeds  of  the  fir  tribe 
there  is  a  similar  contrivance^  but  of  a  more  delicate 
structure.  But  the  far  greater  number  oi  these  m^ 
chanisms  are  produced  from  down,  various  in  dispo- 
sition as  in  strength  ;  and  often  presenting  arisnge- 
ments  of  singular  beauty  and  dehcacy.  There  is  00 
one  of  those  structures  more  beautiful  than  that 
which  occurs  in  the  dandelion.  Let  him  who  cao 
doubt  that  the  most  exquisite  art  designed  and  exe- 
cuted this  most  common,  but  not  less  wonder^ 
piece  of  mechanism,  examine  a  single  star  with  its 
attached  seed,  the  lengths  of  the  stems,  the  mode  of 
their  divergences  from  the  receptacle,  and  that  sees- 
racy  in  those  divergences,  which  causes  the  edge  d 
each  star  so  to  unite,  that  a  continuous  surface  is 
the  consequence,  and  neither  intervd  nor  irregulaflty 
exists.  But  that  surface  also  forms  a  globe  :  while 
this  must  result,  not  merely  from  the  distribution  of 
the  seeds,  hut  (10m  a  mode  of  expansion  in  the  recep- 
tacle, on  drying,  whieh,  if  aught  ever  appears  to  be 
casual  and  unceitain,  would  seem  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  chance  alone.  Nothing  appears  intended 
here,  yet  the  end  is  ever  gained ;  and  far  wore  re- 
markably stlH  is  it  gained,  when  not  one  of  these  re- 
ceptacles is  globular,  nor  even  of  a  spherical  surface ; 
and  when,  beyond  all  this,  few  are  in  any  mann^^ 
regular  in  their  forms,  while  scarcely  any  two  «« 
rigidly  alike.  Yet  the  result  is  ever  the  same,  m 
the  receptacle  what  It  may,  the  downy  surftce  w  a 
globe  :  while  we  can  at  least  see  that  this  was  neces- 
sary, since  thus  it  is  enabled  to  evade,  till  the  see  » 
are  ripe  for  dispersion,  the  winds  which  ^^^^^^ 
wise  have  carrkd  them  prematurely  oft  and  defcsted 
the  Creator's  intention.    He  who  can  look  «wn « 
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this  comnMm  mid  def{>iwd  object,  and  not  see  in  it 
a  powev  wliich  baffles  all  calculation,  added  to  the 
most  consnniniate  ait,  may  cease  to  study  the  Crea> 
tor*s  works,  for  creation  can  teach  him  nothing. 
£  ven  be  who  rejeeto  or  disdains  these  higher  thoughts, 
should  cease  lo  pride  himsel/  on  his  talents  for  obser« 
tation  and  reflection,  if  he  is  not  stmck  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  most  artificial  and  beantiful  stractiire, 
for  the  intended  ends  3  seeing  that  the  stortn  passes 
over  it  nnfelt,  till  the  boor  of  its  ultimate  destiny  is 
arrived. 

The  last  provision  of  contrivances  for  dispersing 
the  seeds  of  plants  is  founded  on  that  most  inexpli- 
cable property  of  matter,  elasticity,  so  largely  used 
throoghoat  all  creation :  and  it  is  the  most  purely 
mechanical,  since  it  depends  npon  no  extraneous  aid. 
Und«  this  principle  the  seed*vessel,  or  some  part 
connected  with  it,  is  provided  with  a  latent  spring, 
to  be  brought  into  action  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  fit 
for  dispenion,  and  not  before.  It  is  either  incomplete, 
or  dormant,  under  a  detent  or  check,  like  the  spring 
of  a  gun-lock.  This  alone  is  an  ample  proof  of  de- 
sign ;  because  it  is  a  train  long  laid,  and  impljdng 
foresight.  And  the  action  of  the  spring  is  prepared 
ss  gradually  as  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  under  an 
adaptation  equally  bespeaking  the  nicest  care ;  while 
the  detent,  when  present,  is  also  formed  in  a  speeial 
part' of  the  seed-vessel,  destined  to  give  way  when  its 
services  are  no  longer  wanted,  or  would  be  pre- 
judicial 

In  the  Cardamine  impatiens,  and  hirsuta,  the  valves 
of  the  pod  are  detained  at  the  point,  and  they  dis- 
charge the  seeds  with  great  force,  by  curling  back 
when  disengaged.  In  the  Geraniums,  the  long  beak 
of  the  seed  forms  the  spring,  and  the  detent  is  at  the 
seed-vesseL  which  is  also  contrived  to  be  but  half  a 
capsule,  that  its  contents  may  escape.  In  the  Broom, 
the  crackling  of  which  in  a  hot  day  is  familiar, 
each  valve  recoils  in  a  spiral  direction  when  the  de- 
t^  yields,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  this  tri14^ : 
and  in  some  of  the  fiamiliar  ferns  it  is  also  the  re- 
coiling elasticity  of  a  spring,  under  different  modes, 
which  produces  the  desired  effect. 

The  peculiarity  of  circumstances  unaer  which  a 
similar  invention  in  the  Mesembryanthemums  acts, 
adds  much  to  our  impression  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  that  have  been  exerted  on  this  subject.  In 
all  the  preceding  instances,  it  is  through  the  drying 
of  the  parts  that  the  springs  are  brought  into  action  : 
bat  had  this  been  the  case  with  that  plant  of  the  de- 
sert, the  seeds  would  have  fallen  on  an  arid  sand, 
and  have  failed.  It  is  therefore  commanded  that  the 
B|iring8  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  oalyz^ 
ihould  dose  in  dry  weather,  and  open  on  the  occur- 
Kace  of  nooisture.  Thus  also  is  it  with  the  rose  of 
Jericho  (Auasiatica),  where  the  seed-vessel  is  rolled 
along  the  sands  by  the  winds,  until,  meeting  with  a 
moist  spot^  it  opens  and  parts  with  its  seeds  in  that 
only  place  amid  the  {^arched  plain  where  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  vegetation.  Can  anything 
bare  been  neglected^  where  calculations  so  minute  as 
this  exist }  And  can  this  be  aught  but  the  result  of 
thought  and  design^  as  of  universal  knowledge  and 
perfect  foresight? 

These  are  contrivances  for  a  great  and  valuable  end, 
which  we  can  especially  appreciate,  because  we  can 
compare  them  with  our  own  designs  :  and  as  well 
night  the  inventor  of  the  catapult  and  the  cross-bow 
doubt  his  own  ingenuity  and  intentions  as  those  of 
^  Creator. 

[Abfidstd  horn  Mmooiajocbm  Ptw/f  rnmd  lUiutraitotu  0/  th§ 

Attributa  of  God.] 


INVENTION  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  THE 

TELESCOPE. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  about  the  same  time 
when  the  invention  of  the  telescope  showed  us  that 
there  might  be  myriads  of  other  worlds  claiming  the 
Creator's  care,  the  invention  of  the  microscope  proved 
to  us  that  there  were  in  our  own  world  myriads  of 
creatures,  before  unknown,  which  this  care  was  pre- 
serving. While  one  discovery  seemed  to  remove  the 
Divine  Providence  further  from  us,  the  other  gave  us 
most  striking  examples  that  it  was  far  more  active  in 
our  neighbourhood  than  we  had  supposed :  while  the 
first  extended  the  boundaries  of  God's  known  king- 
dom, the  second  made  its  known  administration  more 
minute  and  careful. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  leaf  and  in  the  bud,  in 
solids  and  in  fluids,  animals  existed  hitherto  unsus- 
pected :  the  apparently  dead  masses  and  blank  spaces 
of  the  world  were  found  to  swarm  with  life.     And 
yet,  of  the   animals   thus  revealed,  all,  though  un- 
known to  us  before,  had  never  been   forgotten  by 
Providence.    Their  structure,  their  vessels  and  limbs, 
their  adaptation  to  their  situation,   their  food  and 
habitations,  were  regulated  in  as  beautiful  and  com- 
plete  a  manner  as  those  of  the  largest  and  apparently 
most  favoured  animals.     The  smallest  insects  are  as 
exactly  finished,  often  as  gaily  ornamented,  as  the 
most   graceful   beasts^    or   the   birds    of   brightest 
plumage.     And  when  we  seem  to   go  out  of  the 
domain  of  the  complex  animal  structure  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  come  to  animals  of  apparently 
more  scanty  faculties,  and  less  developed  powers  of 
enjoyment  and  action,  we  still  find  that  their  faculties 
and  their  senses  are  in  exact  harmony  with  their 
situation  and  circumstances;  that  the  wants  which 
they  have  are  provided  for,  and  the  powers  which 
they  possess  called  into  action.     So  that  Miiller,  the 
patient  and  accurate  observer  of  the  smallest  and 
most  obscure  microscopical  animalcule,  declares  that 
all  classes  alike,  those  which  have  manifest  organs, 
and  those  which  have  not,  offer  a  vast  quantity  of 
new  and  striking  views  of  the  animal  economy,  every 
step  of  our  discoveries  leading  us  to  admire  the  de- 
sign and  care  of  the  Creator.     We  find,  therefore, 
that  the  Divine  Providence  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  ex- 
tending itself  adequately  to  an  immense  succession 
of  tribes  of  beings,  surpassing  what  we  can  image  or 
could  previously  have  anticipated  -,  and  thus  we  may 
feel  secure,  so  far  as  analogy  can  secure  us,  that  the 
mere  multitude  of  created  objects  cannot  remove  us 
from    the   government   and  superintendence  of  the 
Creator. Whewkll. 


PHOSPHORIC    LIGHT    EMITTED    BY    FLOWERS. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday.  September  43i,  1835,  during  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied' by  heavy 
rain,  the  leaves  of  the  flower  called  ^notkera  macrocarpa, 
a  bed  of  which  is  in  the  garden,  immediately  opposite 
the  windows  of  the  manuscript  library  at  Stowe,  were  ob- 
served to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  pbosphorio  light. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  flashes  of  lightning,  the  night 
was  exceedingly  dark,  and  nothing  else  could  be  distin- 
guished in  the  gloom  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves 
of  these  flowers.  The  luminous  appearance  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time :  it  did 
not  appear  to  resemble  any  eleetrio  effect ;  and  the  opinion 
which  seemed  most  probable  was,  that  the  plant,  like  many 
known  instances,  has  a  power  of  absorbing  light,  and  giving 
it  out  under  peculiar  circumstances.— Afo^airine  ofPopula* 
Science. 


How  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  persuade  a  man  to  reason 
against  his  own  interest,  though  be  is  oonvinoed  thtt 
equity  is  against  him. — ^Truslsr. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XXIII. 


^ 


Tex  Camphor  Treb,  (Oryoiolmo^  nmpAora.) 
Thk  celebrated  Campbor  Tree  of  SamBtm  is  one  of 
the  largeet  trees  of  the  forests  of  that  island ;  ft  is 
also  found  in  Borneo,  and  several  other  eastern  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  llie  greatest  part  of 
the  Camphor,  however,  vhich  is  brought  to  Earope, 
is  prodaccd  bjra  species  of  laurel  {Launu  eamphora). 
That  which  is  afforded  by  the  tree  now  nnder  notice, 
seldom  reaches  onr  market,  being  earned  chiefly  to 
China,  where  it  fetches  avery  high  price.  That  which 
is  received  in  England  comes  from  Japan,  in  casks 
and  chests. 

The  Camphor  yielded  by  tbe  Dryoialanopt  cianphom, 
is  found  occupying  portions  of  about  a  fbot,  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  natives,  in 
searching  for  the  camphor,  make  a  deep  incision  in 
the  tmnk,  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the 
gronad,  with  a  billitig,  or  Malay  axe,  and  when  it  is 
discovered,  tbe  tree  is  felled,  and  cut  into  jnnks  a 
fathom  long.  The  same  tree  yields  a  liquid  or  oily 
matter,  which  has  nearly  tbe  same  prope^es  as  the 
camphor,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  first  stage  of  its 
formation.  The  precise  age  when  this  tree  begins  to 
yield  camphor  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, but  the  young  trees  are  known  to  yield  only 
oil,  that  is,  camphor  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  method  of  extracting  the  oil,  is  by  making  a 
deep  incision  with  a  amall  apertnre,  into  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  the  oil,  if  any,  immediately  gushes  out 
and  is  received  in  bamboos.  The  product  of  a  mid- 
dling-sized tree  is  about  eight  China  eatiut,  or  about 
eleven  pounds,  and  a  large  tree  will  yield  nearly  double 
that  quantity.  It  is  said  that  trees  which  have  been 
cnt  for  the  pni^se  of  obtaining  the  oil,  and  left  stand- 
ing iu  that  state,  will  often  jirmluce  camphor  eight  or 
ten  years  after,  bnt  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Camphor  is  also  prepared,  in  China,  from  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  a  tree,  called  by  the  Chinese  Ichang. 
They  take  some  branches  fresh  from  the  tree,  chop 
them  very  small,  and  lay  them  to  steep  in  spring- 
water  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  After  they 
have  been  soaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a 
kettle,  where  they  are  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during 
which  they  are  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  stick 
made  of  willow.  When  they  perceive  that  the  sap  of 
these  small  chips  adheres  sufficiently  to  the  stick  in  the 
form  of  a  white  frost,  they  strain  tbe  whole,  taking  care 
to  throw  away  the  dregs  and  refuse.  This  juice  is  after- 
wards poured  gently  into  an  earthen  baain,  well  var- 
nished, in  which  it  is  suffered  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  monung  it  is  found  coagnlated  and  formed  into 


Ud  mass.  To  pwify  this  first  preparation,  ihrr 
procnra  some  fine  earth,  wUch,  when  poanded  md 
reduced  to  a  0e^  *e  pow^a^  Ib^f  -JlDUBto  Uu 
bottom  of  a  baai*  vm^  of  aoppte  t  OVerlthft  tvjrct  ai 
earth  they  apreofl  a  layer  of  camphor,  and  cuntinnt 
thns  until  they  have  1^  four  strata.  The  last,  which 
is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  cover  up  with  the  lensei  of 
the  penny -royal  [riaiit ;  and  over  ttie  whole  they  plate 
another  baain,  joining  it  very  closely  to  the  former  by 
meana  of  a  kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brinii 
together.  The  basin,  thus  prepared,  is  put  ovn  t 
fire,  which  must  be  managed  ao  as  to  keep  up  an 
equal  heat :  experience  teaches  them  to  observe  ihc 
proper  degree.  Bnt  above  all  they  most  be  very  sUen- 
tive  lest  the  plaster  of  earth  which  keeps  the  b^iu 
together  should  crack  or  fall  off,  as  in  that  case  the 
spirit  would  evaporate,  and  the  whole  pmceu  bt 
spoiled.  When  the  basins  have  been  exposed  to  ihe 
necessary  heat,  they  are  taken  off,  and  left  to  cool ; 
after  which  they  are  separaUd,  and  the  snblimittd 
camphor  is  found  adhering  to  the  cover.  If  this  opt- 
ration  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  camphor 
is  found  purer,  and  in  lai^er  pieces.  Whenever  it  it 
necessary  to  use  any  quantity  of  this  substance,  il  it 
put  between  two  earthen  vessels,  the  edges  of  vhich 
are  snrrounded  with  several  bands  of  wet  paper. 
Hiese  vessels  are  kept  for  aboot  an  hour  over  an  rqul 
and  moderate  fire  ;  and  when  they  are  cool,  the  cim- 
phor  is  fonnd  in  ita  utmost  perfcctian,  and  readf  for 
use. 

Tiit  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  b«n 
unacquainted  with  this  valuable  dmg,  and  ve  sit 
indebted  to  the  Arabians  for  a  knowledge  of  it. 
The  chemical  properties  of  Campbor  are  tbtis  de- 
scribed.— "  Camphor  is  a  vegetable  substance,  of  m 
oily  nature,  combustible,'  odoriferooa,  volatile,  cod- 
Crete,  and  crystalline."  Its  smell  is  strong  aod  pent- 
trating ;  ita  inflammable  nature  is  so  great,  thit  it 
will  bum  when  floating  on  the  surface  of  water.  A 
cnrious  rotatory  movement  takes  place  araoD(  ■■"^ 
particles  of  Camphor  when  sprinkled  on  tbe  iDrfici; 
of  water ;  and  if  a  cylindrical  piece  of  Camphor  u 
partly  plunged  in  the  liquid,  it  is  dissolved,  not  equtllf 
over  the  whole  immersed  portion,  but  with  grfil 
rapidity  at  that  part  which  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  nr- 
face  of  tbe  water.  Camphor  is  mnch  used  in  the 
preservation  of  subjects  of  natural  history  from 
insects  ;  its  powerful  odour  destroys  the  more  miontt 
species,  and  deters  the  laip^  from  approacbiog.  Bid 
it  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 


Thb  beautiful  lysUn  of  sun,  planets,  and  eomeu.  "uld 
have  it*  origin  in  no  other  way  than  by  th'  purpcM 
■nd  command  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  Being'  H< 
gaveme  all  thinf{i,  not  as  tbe  loiil  of  tbe  vortd,  but  u  tbi 
lord  of  the  univerie.  He  is  n«t  only  God,  but  Lord  «t 
Governor:  we  know  him  only  by  his  ptopsrtlei  *ni  >llf^ 
butes,  by  tbe  wise  and  admiraUe  struoCura  oftbingi  sroBsd 
us,  and  bv  their  flaal  eausaa;  we  admirs  him  oa  sm^ 
of  bis  perfeetionB,  we  vanerata  and  worship  him  oa  tcewiK 
or  his  government — Sia  Isjlac  Nxwtok. 


LivtifO  in  an  aga  of  extraordinary  evento  and  revdotioii'. 
I  have  fesmed  from  tbenM  this  truth,  which  Idsiin  iiiig» 
thns  ba  communicated  to  posterity;  that  all  is  vaniif  «"^ 
is  not  honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  rw 
piety.— Evklym's  Epita^  by  himteff. 
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ON  WipS  AND  HEAD-DRESSES. 

•    M^.  Uf. 

T»e  H>Aii-Ds9ftsiBs  09  tMHAhB^. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  head^  have,  in  all  ages,  been  objects  of  great 
attention  among  females,  and  the  extravagance  into 
which  they  have  been  led,  in  decorating  this  part  of 
the  person,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  severe  reproof. 
We  meet  with  many  instances  of  this  in  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  thfe  vanities  of  the  Jewish  women  are 
particularly  alluded  to. 

The  Jews,  originally  a  pastoral  people,  acquired  a 
taste  for  this  method  of  ornamenting  the  person 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
with  the  Asiatic  nations.  There  are  no  known  Jewish 
monuments  to  which  we  can  refer,  but  we  may 
gather  much  information  on  the  subject  from  the 
remains  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  for  there  is  httle 
doubt  the  fashions  of  the  Jews  were  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  people  of  that  nation.  Wc  have  already 
given  a  representation  of  an  anqient  Egyptian  wig*^ 
but  this  kind  of  head-dress  wae  soldom  worn  without 
a  variety  of  ornaments  being  at  the  same  time  added  *, 
these  consisted  of  fillets  of  go^d,  riband?  of  the 
brightest  colours,  flowers^  particularly  the  lotut^  of 
which  they  were  extremely  fon4 ;  in  sotie  oases 
feathers,  together  with  enormous  ear-rfngs,  Dtecklficos, 
elegantly  painted  collars,  &c. 

The  first  three  figures  in  the  engraving  are  head- 
dresses  of  Egyptian  females.  The  figure  to  the  left 
shows  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  a  wig,  resembling 
that  we  have  already  figured  3  the  only  ornament 
being  a  narrow  fillet  round  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  central  figure  is  much  more  gaudily  attired,  and 
was  probably  an  assistant  at  some  religious  cere- 
mony ;  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  musical  instrument, 
called  a  sistrum.  The  feathers  which  surmount  the 
head-dress  are  variegated  with  green  and  red,  an 
artificial  lotus  foi^ms  part  of  the  ornament,  fixed  in  a 
golden  support ;  a  golden  fillet  binds  the  hair,  which 
is  black ;  the  ornament  which  hangs  over  the  shoulder 
is  of  blue  and  gold,  and  the  collar  is  elegantly  worked 
or  painted.  The  right-hand  figure  hc^s  her  head 
covered  with  a  cap,  of  a  delicate  fabric,  and  of  a 
bright-blue  colour  -,  the  rosetIM  of  the  fillet  are  of 
gold,  and  the  ornament  that  depends  from  the  top  of 
the  head  is  black )  the  ornament  is  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent. 

The  next  jaation  of  antiquity  to  which  we  can 
refer  on  this  subject  is  the  Greeks,  and  the  good 
taste  of  the  Grecian  ladies  is  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  adornment  of  the  head.  At  first,  as  appears 
both  from  ancient  sculpture  and  paintings,  men 
and  women  alike  wore  their  hair  descending  partly 
before  and  partly  behind,  in  a  number  of  long 
separate  locks,  eithei*  of  a  flat  and  zig-zagged,  or 
of  a  round  and  corkscrew  shape.  A  little  later  it 
grew  into  fashion  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  hair 
hanging  down  the  back,  by  means  of  a  riband, 
into  a  single  broad  stream,  and  only  to  leave  in 
front,  one,  two,  or  three  lone  narrow  locks  hang- 
ing down  separately  j  and  this  is  the  head-dress 
which  Minerva,  "  a  maiden,  afifecting  old  fashions 
aiid  formality,  never  seems  to  havd  quitted;"  Later 
still  the  queue  depending  down  the  back  was  taken 
up,  and  doubled  into  a  club,  and  the  side-locke  only 
continued  to  reach  in  front  as  low  down  as  the 
bosom.  But  these  also  gradually  shi^unk  away  into 
a  greater  number  of  smaller  tufts  or  ringlets,  hanging 
down  about  the  ears,  and  leaving  the  neck  quite 
unconfined.     So  neatly  was  the  hair  arraxiged  iji 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  113. 


both  sexes  round  the  forehead,  and  in  the 
round  the  chin,  as  sometiixes  tq  resemble  the  crib 
of  a  bee-hive»  and  at  olhefs  'wsvm  ind  iisduliiaDi, 
executed  in  whrewovk. 

Ladies  Ireckontfd  among  the  ornaments  of  the  head 
the  tiara,  or  crescent-formed  diadem,  and  ribands, 
rows  of  beadsip  wreaths  of  flowers,  nettifigs,  fillets, 
skewers,  and'  gew-gaws  innumerable.  Kar-rings 
of  various  shapes,  necklaces  in  numerous  rows,  and 
various  other  trinkets,  were  in  great  request  The 
Roman  ladies  followed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fashions 
of  the  Greeks,  but  they  seem  rarely  to  have  \rorn 
the  tiara,  or  the  net  to  support  the  hair;  their  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair  was  less  elegant  but  more  elabo- 
rate, being  frequently  arranged  in  a  vast  number  of 
small  curls  -,  for  thi«  purpose  they  made  use  of  a  hot 
iron,  called  calamistrum,  and  thlB  i&strueient  appean 
to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Grrecian  as  well  as  the 
Romaic  ladies.  Tiaras,  pins,  and  other  articles  for 
th^  decoration  of  the  head,  have  been  found  amoDg 
the  ruins  of  Ponopeii.  The  Roman  ladieSj  whose  hair 
is  generally  black,  were  extremely  fond  of  light  and 
auburn  hair,  which  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Ger- 
many and  the  uorthem  parts  of  Europe.  Ovid,  and 
other  Latin  poets,  frequently  allude  to  this  practice, 
and  to  the  employment  of  a  German  nostmm  to 
cause  the  hair  to  grow,-— 

Say  that  by  age,  or  some  great  sickness  had)   . 
Thy  head  with  wonted  ha&  be  thinly  clad ; 
Falling  away  like  com  from  ripened  sheavea, 
As  thick,  as  Boreas  blows  down  Antnmn  leaves. 
.By  Qenmao  herbs  thou  may'st  thy  hair  restore, 
Ajid  hide  the  bore  scalp  that  was  bald  before. 
Women  have  known  this  art,  and  of  their  crew 
Many  false  cQlonis  buy,  to  hide  the  tme ; 
And  multltfides,  yea,  more  than  can  be  told, 
Walk  in  snoh  half  as  they  have  bought  for  gold. 
Hair  ia  good  merehandisey  a&d  grown  a  trader 
Markets  and  pabHc  traffic  thereof  mode 
Kor  do  they  bhish  to  cheapen  it  among 
The  thickest  number^  and  the  nulest  throng, 

llie  same  poet  also  ventures  to  give  the  ladies  in* 

straetion  as  to  the  dressing  of  their  hair. 

A  long  and  slender  visage  best  allows 

To  have  the  liair  part,  just  above  the  brows ; 

So  Laoda^eio,  sumamed  the  fair. 

Used,  when  she  walked  abroad,  to  trosB  her  luur. 

A  round  plump  &ce  must  have  her  trammeLs  tied 

In  a  fast  knot  abo^'e,  her  front  to  hide ; 

The  wire  supporting  it,  whilst  either  ear, 

Bare  and  in  sight,  upon  eadv  side  appear. 

Some  ladies'  locks  about  their  shoulders  fally 

And  hanging  loose,  become  theps  best  df  all 

♦  •  •  •  » 

More  leaves  the  forest  yields  not  from  Hie  trees, 
More  beasts  the  Alps  breed  401,  nor  Hybla  bees, 

?han  there  be  fashions  of  attire  hi  view, 
or  each  succeeding  day  adds  something  new. 


THE  LIMITED  POWER  OF  MAN. 

Mak  can  construct  exquisite  machines,  can  call  in 
vast  powers,  can  form  extensive  combinations,  ia 
ordeir  to  bring  about  results  which  he  has  in  view. 
But  in  all  this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  laws  01 
nature  which  already  exist  3  he  is  applying  to  his  use 
qualities  which  matter  already  possesses.  Nor  can 
he  by  any  effort  do  more.  He  can  establish  no  new 
law  of  nature  which  is  not  a  result  of  the  existing 
ones.  He  can  invest  matter  with  no  new  properties 
which  are  not  modifieations  of  its  present  attributes. 
His  greatest  advances  in  skill  and  power  ace  made 
when  he  calls  to  his  aid  fc/rces  which  before  existed 
unemployed,  or  when  he  discovers  so  much  of  the 
habits  of  some  of  the  cleifl^ts  as  to  be  able  to  bend 
them  to  his  purpose.  He  navigates  the  ocean  by  the 
assf  stance  of  the  winds,  which  he  cannot  raise  or  still : 
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and  eren  If  we  suppose  him  able  to  control  the 
force  of  these,  his  yet  tinsubjugatcd  ministers,  this 
could  ool^  be  done  b^  studying  their  characters,  by 
learning  more  thoroughly  the  Taws  of  air^  and  heat, 
and  moisture.     He  cannot  give  the  minutest  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  new  relations,  a  new  course  of  ex- 
pansion, new  laws  of  motion.     But  the  Divine  opera*- 
tions,  on  the  other  hand»  include  something  much 
higher.     They  take  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws 
of  the  elements,  as  well  as  the  combinations  of  these 
laws,  and  the  determination  of  the  distribution  and 
quantity  of  the  materials  on  which  they  shall  produce 
their  effect.     We  must  conceive  that  the  Supreme 
Power  has  ordained  that  air  shall  be  rarefied,  and 
water  turned  into  vapour  by  heat ;  no  less  than  that 
he  has  combined  air  and  water,  so  as  to  sprinkle  the 
eaKh  with  ahowerSj  and  determiaed  the  quantity  of 
beat,  and  air,  and  water,  so  that  the  showers  shall  be 
as  beneficial  as  they  are. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  ia  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  purpose  and  agency,  go  beyond  the 
analogy  of  humaa  contrivances.    We  mast  conceive 
the  Deity,  not  only  as  constructing  the  most  refined 
and  vast  machinery  with  which  the  universe  is  filled  j 
but  we  must  also  imagine  him  as  establishing  those 
properties  by  which  such  machinery  is  possible  :  as 
giving  to  the  materials  of  his  structure  the  qualities 
by  which  the  material  is  fitted  to  its  use*     There  is 
much  to  be  found,  in  natural  objects,  of  the  same 
kind  of  contrivance  which  is  common  to  these  and  to 
human  inventions :   there  are  mechanical   devices, 
operations  of  the  atmospheric  elements,   chemical 
processes.    Many  such  hate  been  pointed  out ;  many 
more  exist     fiut  besides  these  cases  of  the  combinao 
tion  of  means,  which  we  seem  able  to  understand 
without  much  difficulty.  We  are  led  to  consider  the 
Divine  Being  as  the  author  of  the  laws  of  chemical,  of 
physical,  and  of  mechanical  action,  and  of  such  other 
laws  as  make  matter  what  it  is ;   and  this  is  a  view 
which  no  analogy  of  human  inventions,  no  knowledge 
of  human  powers,  at  all  assists  us  to  embody  or  un- 
derstand.    Science,  therefore,  while  it  discloses  to  us 
the  mode  of  instrumentality  employed  by  the  Deity, 
convinces  us,  more  effectually  than  ever,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  conceiving  God's  actions  by  assimilating 
them  to  our  own. Wbewell. 


MUSIC 

Hosic,  though  now  ^  ^ery  complex  and  di^cuU  art, 

is,  in  truth,  a  gift  of  th^  Author  pf  Nature  to  the 

vhole  human  race.     Its  existence  and  influence  are 

to  be  traced  in  the  retordsof .  every  people  from  the 

earliest  ages,  and  are  pereeptible,  at  the  present  time, 

in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     It  !s  a  part  of  the 

benevolent  order  of  Providence,  that  we  are  capable 

of  receiving  from  the  objects  aromid  us,  pleasures 

'Independent  of  tW  immediate   purposes  for  which 

they  have  been  created.     Our  eyes  do  not  merely 

^ahle  us  to  see  external  things,  so  as  to  avail  our- 

^Iws  of  their  useful  properties  j  they  enable  us  also 

tf^  enjoy  the  delight  produced  by  the  sensation  of 

f^Qutjf^  a  perception  which  (upon  whatever  principle 

'^  may  be  explained),  is  something  distinct  from  any 

^ttaideratiDtt  of.  the  mere  utilit}^  of  an  object.     We 

f^^d  hare  had  the  most  accufate  perceptions  of  the 

^rm  and  position  of  everything  that  constitutes  the 

^^ost  beantiSftd  landscape,  without  receiving  any  idea 

;^  iu  beauty.    We  could  have  heheld  the  sun  setting 

^^^d  the  glowing  tints  of  a  summer  evening,  without 

^iokiog  of  anything  beyond  the  advantage  of  serene 

*^ther  J  we  might  have  contemplated  the  glossy  ex- 

'^  of  titt  bcesb,  reflecting  the  tranquil  beams  of 


the  moon,  without  any  other  feeling  than  the  comfort 
of  a  safe  and  easy  navigation ;  and  the  varieties  of 
hill  and  dale,  of  shady  woods  and  luxuriant  verdure, 
might  have  been  jpleasant  only  in  the  eyes  of  farmers 
and  graziers.  We  could,  too,  have  listened  to  sounds 
with  equal  tndiffeftoce  to  everything  beyond  the  mere 
information  they  conveyed  to  us  j  and  the  sighing  of 
the  breeze,  or  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean,  while  we 
learned  nothing  from  them  of  which  we  coidd  avail 
ourselves,  might  have  been  heard  without  pleasure. 
It  is  evident  that  the  perception  of  external  things, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  use  of  them,  has  no 
connexion  with  the  feeling  of  their  beauty  5  and  that 
ont  Creator,  therefore,  has  bestowed  on  us  this  addi- 
tioiial  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  our  hap- 
piness. Had  he  not  had  this  design,  he  might  have 
left  us  without  the  s^ise  of  beauty  or  deformity* 
"  n  God,"  says  Paky,  "had  wished  our  misery,  He 
might  have  made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming 
our  senses  to  be  as  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as 
they  are  now  instruments  of  our  gratification  and 
enjoyment  3^  or  by  placing  us  among  objects  so  ill« 
suited  to  bur  perceptions,  as  to  have  continually 
offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment 
and  delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  instance, 
everything  we  saw  loathsome,  everything  we  touched 
a  sting,  and  every  sound  a  discord." 

In  place  of  every  sound  being  a  discord,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  sounds  which  we  hear  are  more  or  less 
agreeable  to  us.  The  infinite  variety  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  wmd  and  waters,  the  cries  of  animals, 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  above  all,  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice,  all  affect  us  with  various  kinds  and  de« 
grees  of  pleasure  3  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  such  sounds  as  indicate  something  to  be 
feared  and  avoided,  such  as  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts,  or  the  hissing  of  serpents,  that  are  positively 
painful  to  our  ears.  In  this  sense  all  nature  may  be 
said  to  be  full  of  music,  the  disagreeable  and  dis- 
cordant sounds  being  (as  in  artificial  music),  in  such 
proportion  eiily  as  to  heighten  the  pleasure  derived 
from  those  which  are  agreeable.  The  human  voice 
is  that  which  pleases  us  chiefly,  and  affects  us  most 
powerfully.  Its  natural  tones  and  accents  are  calcu- 
lated to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  listener,  and  the 
union  of  these  to  articulate  speech,  in  every  language, 
not  only  produces  a  melody  which  pleases  the  ear, 
but  an  effect  on  the  feelings,  of  which  the  mere  words 
would  be  incapable.  These  natural  tones  of  the  voice, 
either  by  themselves,  or  joined  to  articulate  lan- 
guage, constitute  music  in  its  simplest  state ;  and  the 
pleasures  and  feelings  derived  from  such  music  must 
necessarily  have  existed  in  every  form  of  society.—— 
Hogarth's  Musical  History, 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XXXVI. 

The  Carpenter.  2. 

When  a  timber-tree  is  cut  down,  this  branches,  arms,  and 
bouj^hs,  are  cut  off  and  tho  bark  stripped*  this  being 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  Tbe  trunk,  is  then  sawed 
square,  and  a^aiu  cut  into  planks,  dealst  battens^  &c.,  as 
the  different  sued  boaids  into  which  it  is  tediiaed  are  eaUed* 

Teak  and  mahogany  is  imported  into  this  country  in 
loffs,  distinguished  irdm  the  long  beams  knotvn  taehnieaUy 
as  timber^  by  their  width  and  thickness,  being  eotisiderable, 
in  proportion  to  their  lengtlu 

Timber  is  sawed  in  countries  produtang,  or  using  it*  in 
great  quantities  ia  saw  mills,  in  wfai^  the  tools  are  workied 
by  water  or  steam.  From  £9ar  to  six  long  saws  are  set 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  at  tho  distance  apart 
of  the  tliicknesB  of  the  planks  into  which  the  timber  is  lo 
be  cut  Thete  frames  of  saws  are  moved  vertically  up  and 
down  by  the  machinery,  the  timber  lying  hociEontally  on  a 
frame-work,  atid  being  pushed  gradually  along  by  the  ma 
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obinery,  to  keep  the  «aw8  in  action  as  tliey  cut  tlitough  it, 
the  saws  always  remaining  in  one  place.    , 

Wood  is  also  sawed  into  battens,  laths,  &c.,  Vy  circular 
saws,  turned  by  machinery,  like  a  lathe. 

When  timber  is  sawed  by  hand,  it  is  done  by  two  men 
acting  in  concert  in  the^oUowing  manner.  A  pit  is  gene- 
rally chosen,  round  the  margin  of  which  a  stout  frame  b 
laid.  The  beam  to  be  sawed  is  laid  lengthwise  to  the  pit 
on  this  frame,  in  the  centre,  and  one  man  stands  on  tne 
beam  while  another  is  in  the  pit  below  him,  each  alter- 
nately raising  or  pulling  down  a  large  vertical  saw,  vith 
which  they  saw  the  beam  lengthwise  into  planks,  Wedges 
of  wood  are  placed  by  them  in  the  fissure  as  thev  proceed, 
to  keep  the  cut  open,  and  thus  allow  the  saw  to  play  freely. 
This  is  excessively  hard  labour,  especially  to  the  upper 
man,  who  has  not  only  to  raise  the  weight  of  the  saw  in 
the  up- stroke,  but  to  guide  it  correctly  along  the  chalked 
line  on  the  beam.  This  man  gets  hicher  wages,  and  is 
called  the  Top-^wyer,  a  term  technically  given  in  jest  to 
any  one  who  is,  or  fancies  himself,  of  importance. 

When  timber  is  wanted  in  lengths  exceeding  those  that 
can  be  procured  from  the  tree  in  one  piece,  it  must  be 
joined  by  what  is  called  scarfing ;  X\iBX  is,  the  ends  of  the 
two  lengths  that  are  to  be  united  into  one,  are  cut  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  one  may  lap  over  and  fit  into  a  portion  of  the 
other  which  is  cut  so  as  to  receive  it,  the  timber,  when 
united,  being  of  the  same  uniform  size.  The  joined  ends 
are  secured  together  by  bolts  or  spikes.  The  annexed  are 
figures  of  the  more  usual  modes  of  scarfing  timber  for 
different  purposes. 
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the  girder  is  completed,  them  is  Q.»IU  alt  along  it,  thnngb 
which  the  truss  is  seen  lying  in  its  ;plao«  between  the  two 
Sidefs. 

'  Iron  trusses  are  often  used  fnstead  of  dsk,  and  beans 
are  frequently  etrengibened  by  sorewing  a  thin  flat  iron 
truss  on  one  or  both  sides,  let  Into  the  beam  for  abeutM 
the  thickness  of  the  metal. 
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The  last  is  a  mode  of  scarfing  invented  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  the  Royal  Dock  Yards. 

When  a  beam  of  timber  is  long  in  proportion  to  its 
bieadth  and  thickness,  it  will  bend  by  its  own  and  will  be 
incapable  of  supporting  much  additional  weight ;  it  may  be 
strengthened  bv  trussing,  in  different  modes,  of  which  we 
will  only  describe  that  usually  adopted  fur  girders,  intended 
for  floors.  The  beam  is  sawed  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  beams,  each,  of  course,  half  the  thickness  of  the 
original,  these  halves  are  reversed,  end  for  end,  so  that  if 
there  were  any  weak  part  in  the  original  beam,  this  may 
be  divided  equally  between  the  ends  of  the  compound  beam 
made  up  of  the  two  halves  when  bolted  together.  A  flat 
truss,  usually  of  oak,  with  iron  king-bolts  and  abutting 
plates,  resembling  in  form  and  principle,  a  timber  roof  or 
bridge,  is  placed  between  the  two  half  beams,  and  let  into 
a  shallow  groove  cut  in  each  half  to  receive  it ;  the  com- 
pound beam,  with  this  truss  in  the  middle,  is  then  bolted 
together  again  by  means  of  iron  bolts  with  washers  and 
nuts,  and  consequently  becomes  rigid  by  the  construction 
of  the  truss.  The  truss  is  not  entirely  let  into  the  double 
beam,  as  the  full  effect  of  strength  may  be  obtained  without 
the  necessity  for  cutting  the  groove  in  each  half  beam,  of 
hidf  the  thickness  of  the  oak  truss ;  consequently,  when 


This  mode  of  strengthening  a  beam  by  tnissinj?.  is  only 
adopted  in  floors,  where  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  depth 
of  tne  truss  to  that  of  the  beam,  to  obtain  a  level,  surface 
by  means  of  joists  laid  across,  and  supported  by,  the  hcam. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  much  greater  strength  may  be  im- 
parted to  a  long  beam  by  making  it  the  base  of  a  triangular 
frame,  as  is  done  in  roofs,  in  various  manners,  when  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  triangular  frame  carry  the  battens  or 
laths  for  supporting  the  tiles  or  other  covering. 

The  annexed  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  roof»  end  will  lielp 
to  explain  the  subject  of  carpentry  in  other  respects.  The 
beam  a,  called  the  Tie-beam,  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  rest 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  house  at  each  of  its  ends,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  of  such  dimensions  in  depth  and  thickness 
as  would  render  it  inadequate  to  support  much  mUre  than 
its  own  weight.  The  two"  sloping  rafters  bb,  sie  called 
Principals  ,•  they  are  mortised  into  the  tie-beam  at  tbcir 
ends  by  a  joint,  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  by  which  they 
are  provided  with  a  firm  abutment  to  prevent  the  ends  from 
slipping  outwards,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  principa^ 
from  starting  upwards  out  of  the  mortise,  it  is  strapp^i 
down  to  the  tie-beam  by  an  iron  strap,  bolted  or  screwed  to 
both  timbers. 


p  is  termed  a  King-post,  and  is  cut  out  with  a  head  and 
foot,  the  former  to  receive  the  upper  ends  of  the  priDcipflJ 
which*  being  cut  souare,  abut  firmly  against  the  uopi^e 
face  of  the  head.  The  sloping  principals  hold  up  the  m' 
post,  and  the  tie-beam  is  supported  from  the  latter  oy  • 
stirrup-shaped  strap,  that  goes  under  the  beam  and 
bolted,  or  screwed,  to  the  post  on  each  side.  To  P^®!^?. 
the  principals  from  bending  by  the  strain,  or  by  the^eigw 
of  the  roof-covering,  the  struts  c  c,  are  placed,  awtiing 
against  the  beveled  part  of  the  foot  of  the  kmg-post,an<iar« 
strapped  to  the  principals,  or  mortised  into  them.  , 

The  number  of  tie-beams  with  their  trasses,  »c^  JJ 
course  depends  on  the  length  of  the  roof,  or  the  wate 
with  which  it  is  to  be  covered.    A  longitudinal  *<^^'3 
or  thin  beam,  called  a  purline,  k,  is  laid'lengthwise,  resnng 
on  the  principals  over  the  ends  of  the  struts,  and  «jecur 
to  the  former  by  a  spike,  or  else  by  being  no*J**^!!D 
on  to  the  principal.    These  purlines  support  the  comm 
rafters  r,  which  abut  at  their  feet  against  a  wnpW"^"^. 
scantling  s,  lying  on,  hnd  halved  down  on,  the  ^J?'^  -^^j 
at  their  upper  ends,  the  rafters  r  rest  against  a  ^^9^J_^i 
or  thin  plank,  let  edgeways  into  the  head  of  the  "^'"e  r^J^ 
The  rafters  are  placed  about  a  foot  apart,  and  on  to  i 
are  nailed  the  laths  or  battens  to  carry  the  tiles  or  *^^'^ 

In  constructing  roofs,  floors,  and  other  ^^^?^^ 
timber,  the  various  beams  wee  framed,  or  ^'**^!r^Jj  ne^ 
by  certain  processes  calculated  to  insuze  streng*"  *^  ^ 
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maneocQ  in  tbo  frnmiDg^  whieh  ^glU  to  be  understood,  apd 
their  names  remembered* 

The  Mortise  and  Tenon  is  used  when  one  beam  is  to  be 
attached  to,  and  supported  by.  another,  without  resting  on 
it,  but  so  that  the  beams  inay  be  in  the  same  pluse*  The 
mortise  is  &  hole  cat  jvto»  er  <  ihrough,  the  side  of  the  one 
beam,  into  which  hole  the  end  of  the  other,  cut  down  to  fit 
the  form  of  the  hole»  is  inserted  and  fastened.  It  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  consider  two  things  in  determining  the 
size  and  form  of  the  mortise  and  tenon.  First,  that  by  the 
former  the  one  beam  may  not  be  too  much  weakened,  and 
yet  that  it  should  be  large  enough  to  give  the  tenon  that 
fiu  into  it,  suflficient  strength  to  enable  the  beam  to  carry 
the  weight  intended. 

If  the  one  beam  is  horifontal,  and  the  other  to  stand 
perpendicularly  upou  it,  the  tenon  need  only  be  large 
enough  to  retain  the  upright  beam  in  its  place.  The  an- 
nexed are  the  most  usual  forms  of  mortises  and  tenons, 
and  win  explain  their  use  and  principle. 


It  is  obvious  that  two  mortises  never  should  come  opposite 
&ch  other  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  beam. 

When  the  tenon  comes  through  the  beam,  it  is  secured 
from  drawing  by  a  pin  or  peg  put  through  it. 

The  Dovetail  is  used  to  secure  one  beam  into  another, 
when  they  have  to  resist  any  strain  acting  to  draw  them 
asunder,  rather  than  to  carry  any  weight;  it  is  consequently 
employed  to  frame  wall-plates,  or  the  timber  laid  in  walls 
to  carry  the  ends  of  beams  of  floors,  roofs,  and  so  on,  which 
plates  tend  to  bind  the  walls  together  as  well  as  receive  the 
enda  of  the  beams.  The  term  is  derived  ftom  the  end  of 
one  beam  being  cot  into  a  shape  resembling  the  spreading 
tail  of  a  bird  which  is  pinned  down  in  a  corresponding 
wedge-shaped  recess  cut  in  the  other  beam  to  receive  it.  It 
is  clear  from  this  construction  that  no  force,  acting  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  could  pull  the  first  beam  out  of  the 
second  without  breaking  off  the  dovetail,  whteh  the  tenacity 
of  wood-fibre  renders  nearly  impracticable  in  one  of  any 
size.  The  dovetail  is  extensively  used  in  all  cabinet- 
making,  and  may  be  seen  in  any  mahogany  or  deal-box 
better  made  than  a  common  packing-case. 

When  Iwo  beams  of  equal  thickness  are  required  to  cross 
ooe  another  and  to  lie  in  the  same  plane,  they  are  halved 
together;  that  is.  a  notch  is  cut  in  each  of  half  the  thick- 


ness of  t  je  other,  then  the  uncut  part  of  each  lies  in  the 
^otcL  of  the  other  respectively,  and  the  two  are  pinned 
^etber 


The  smaller  and  better  kind  of  work  executed  by  the 
Carpenter  is  called  Joiners  work^  such  as  the  making  of 
doprs,  windows,  stairs,  wainscotting,  boxes,  tables,  &c.,  &c.« 
which  are  usually  formed  of  yellow  or  Norway  deals,  wain- 
scot, or  else  mahogany. 

When  a  large  surface  is  to  be  of  wood,  it  is  not  formed 
of  planks  fixed  together  side  by.  side  till  the  requisite  width 
is  attained,  but  it  is  formed  of  jVaming  and  pofmelUng, 
A  frame-work,  of  the  area  required  to  be  covered,  is  formed 
of  narrow  planks,  with  cross4)ars  between  to  strengthen 
the  fiume ;  these  are  called  stiles  and  roi'/s,  according  to 
the  directions  in  which  they  run,  the  former  name  being 
given  to  the  upright  planks  of  the  frame,  while  the  hori- 
zontal ones  are  called  rails. 

The  rails  are  mortised  into  the  stiles,  and  the  tenons, 
since  they  must  be  comparitively  thin,  are  made  propor- 
tionably  wide,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  rail.  The  tenons  are 
always  pinned  into  the  mortise  holes  by  one  or  two  wooden 
pins  driven  quite  through  the  stiles  and  through  the  in- 
closed tenon. 

The  edges  of  the  stilos  and  rails  ai%  ploughed^  'that  is,  a 
rectangular  furrow  is  cut  in  tlie  edge  by  means  of  a  plane^ 
to  receive  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  panels.  These  panels 
are  formed  of  thinner  deals  than  the  stiles  and  rails,  and 
are  made  by  glueing  tho  edges  of  two  or  more  boards 
together  to  make  the  proper  width  of  the  panel,  the  ends 
and  edges  of  the  panel  are  thinned  off  to  fit  into  the  groove 
or  furrow  in  the  stiles  and  rails,  or  else  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  panel  are  rebated,  that  is,  worked  by  a  plane  into 
the  form  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  projecting  part 
being  received  into  the  furrow. 
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As  the  panels  are  thinner  than  the  frame,  the  former 
constitute  so  many  recesses,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the 
framing ;  and  a  small  moulding  is  glued  round  the  edge  of 
the  panel  to  form  a  finish  to  the  work.  Or  else  the  same 
object  is  attained  by  working  the  edge  of  the  stiles  and 
rails  with  such  a  moulding,  so  that  when  the  panel  is  put 
in,  the  moulding  may  finish  against  it.  Sometimes  the 
face  of  the  panel  is  made  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
face  of  the  stiles  and  rails,  and  the  panel  is  then  said  to  be 
flush^  and  the  edges  of  the  stiles,  &c.,  are  finished  with  a 
small  bead,  also  flusli  with  the  panel  when  finished. 

In  joiner  8-work  the  whole  surface  of  the  work  is  made 
perfectly  smooth  by  planing  the  material,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  reduction  in  thickness  and  width  of 
the  wood,  produced  by  this  planing,  in  the  choice  of  the 
rough  material. 

All  mouldings  in  wood  are  worked  out  by  planes  made 
of  the  proper  form,  to  leave  the  moulding  in  the  wood  when 
the  plane  has  been  passed  over  the  part.  The  carpenter 
and  joiner  consequently  require  a  vast  variety  of  planes 
for  these  purposes,  which  constitute  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  expensive  tools  used  by  these  workmen.  These 
planes  receive  their  names  from  the  form  they  are  intended 
to  produce  in  the  wood,  such  as  rebating  planes,  O  G  planes, 
ovolo-planes»  beading-planes,  and  so  on. 


Natttrk  has  perfections  in  order  to  sliow  that  she  is  the 
image  of  God,  and  defects  in  order  to  sIiow  that  she  is  only 
his  image. — Pascal. 
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THE  ANCIENT  OFFICE  OF  PURVEYOR  tO 

THE  KING. 

The  ofRce  of  Purveyor  to  the  royal  household,  at 
the  present  day,  is  very  different  in  its  character  from 
that  which  was  formerly  exercised  under  the  same 
name.  The  PurveyoV  of  modern  times  is  fiothing 
inbre  thah  a  tradesman  who  serves  the  king  precisely 
as  he  would  serve  any  other  customer^  and  generally 
at  as  cheap  a  rate ;  the  Purveyor  of  ancient  days 
Was  an  oiRcer  employed  to  enforce  a  very  obnoxious 
prerogative,  and  for  that  purpose  armed  with  a  large 
share  of  power,  which  he  generally  contrived  to 
abuse  to  his  own  profit  and  the  great  oppression  of 
bis  fellow- sul^ects. 

The  "  profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance  and 
pre-emption/*  as  Blackstone  calls  it,  was  a  right 
enjoyed*  by  the  crown  of  buying  up  provisions  and 
Other  necessaries  by  the  intervention  of  the  klng*s 
Purveyors  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household,  at  an 
appraised  valuation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and 
even  without  consent  of  the  owner  ;  and  also  of  for<* 
cibly  impressing  the  carriages  and  horses  Of  the  sub- 
ject to  do  the  king*s  business  on  the  public  roads  in 
the  conveyance  of  timber,  baggage,  and  the  like, 
however  inconvenient  to  the  proprietor,  upon  paying 
him  a  settled  price.  This  prerogative  prevailed  pretty 
generally  throughout  Europe  during  the  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  those  early  times  the  Icing's 
household  was  supported  by  specific  venders  of  com 
and  other  victuals,  from  the  tenants  of  the  respective 
demesnes 

Many  lands  were  from  time  to  time  granted  to 
individuals,  on  condition  of  their  yielding  to  the  king 
certain  supplies  of  provisions;  the  reservations, 
however,  were  often  small,  and  many  of  them  only 
to  be  rendered  when  the  king  travelled  into  the 
country  where  the  lands  lay.  In  some  cases  special 
care  was  taken  that  he  should  not  nuike  the  service 
burdensome  by  paying  his  visits  too  often ;  as  in  the 
case  of  William,  son  of  William  Alesbory,  who  held 
lands  in  Alesbury,  upon  the  tenure  of  finding 
amongst  other  things,  three  eels  for  the  king  when 
he  should  come  to  Alesbury  in  the  winter,  and  two 
green  geese  in  the  summer  5  the  number  of  visits, 
however,  not  to  exceed  three  in  the  year. 

There  was  also  a  continual  market  kept  at  the 
palace-gate  to  furnish  viands  for  the  royal  use.  This 
w^s  superintended  by  an  officer  called  ''  Clerk  of  the 
Market  of  the  Kings. House,*'  who  was  to  bum  all 
false  weights  and  measures,  to  precede  the  king  in 
bis  progresses,  and  warn  the  people  to  bake  and  brew 
and  make  provision  against  his  coming,  and  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  men  to  set  the  prices  of  provisions, 
beyond  which  no  persons  attending  the  court  were  4o 
pay. 

These  arrangements  answered  all  necessary  pur* 
poses  in  those  times,  so  long  as  the  king's  court 
continued  in  any  certain  place.  But  when  it  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another^  (as  was 
formerly  very  frequently  done^)  it  was  found  neces^ 
«ary  to  send  Purveyors  beforcliand,  to  get  together  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  provisiods  and  other  neces^ 
saries  for  the  household  \  and  lest  the  unusual  demand 
should  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant  price,  the  powers 
above  mentioned  were  vested  in  these  Purveyorsj 
*'  who  in  process  of  time  greatly  abused  their  autho- 
rity, and  became  a  great  oppression  to  the  subject, 
though  of  little  advantage  to  the  crown." 

The  king's  butler  had  a  right  to  choose  for  the 
king  two  hogsheads  of  wine  out  of  every  merchant's 
ship  laden  with  wine,  one  in  the  prow,  the  other  in 
the  poop,  paying  to  the  merchants  only  twenty  shil- 


lings each ;  he  might  take  more  if  he  would  at  i 
price  to  be  fixed  by  the  king's  appraisers.  Purveyance, 
however,  was  to  be  made  between  sun  and  sun,  aad 
nothing  was  to  b^  taken  Jin  the  highway,  llides, 
leather,  and  other  necessaries  were  taken  for  making 
the  king*s  saddles ;  beans  ftnd  pMwe  for  his  hun«!(. 
Lord  Coke  says,  that  meat  afid  dritik  could  be  takcQ 
bv  the  king,  only  when  in  bta  progress,  and  tViat  in 
his  standing-house  he  could  not  take  beer,  ale,  or 
bread,  being  mafiufactured ;  bat  malt,  having  the 
substance  ci  barle^  remaining,  might  be  taken. 

In  the  reign  of  John,  the  abuses  of  purveyance 
had  risen  to  such  ft  height  that  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  three  articles  of  Magna  ChaHa,  which  the 
barons  obtained  from  that  monarch  at  Runnymede. 
By  the  first,  the  coaatable  or  bailiff  of  a  castle  wai 
restrained  from  taking  corn  or  other  chattels  of  any 
man  not  of  the  town  where  the  castle  was,  without ' 
making  immediate  payment,  unless  the  seller  agreed 
to  wait]  but  if  the  seller  was  of  the  town,  three 
weeks  were  allowed  for  payment  by  the  first  confir- 
mation of  this  charter  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third.  By  the  30th  article  of  John's 
charter,  no  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  the  king,  or  any  other, 
was  to  tUiCe  any  man's  horses  or  carriages  but  by  his 
consent ;  the  subsequent  charters  add,  **  but  at  the 
old  prices  limited,  namely,  a  carriage  with  two  horses 
tenpence  a  day,  with  three  horses  fourteeapence  a 
day."  The  31st  chapter  of  John's  charter  prohibited 
the  taking  of  any  man's  wood  for  the  king's  castles 
or  other  necessaries,  without  the  owner's  consent; 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  charters. 
It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  practice  of  taking 

!hc  wood  continued,  and  that  money  was  extorted 
rom  the  owners  by  demanding  such  as  grew  about 
the  mansion-house  and  could  ill  be  spared. 

It  appears  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  passed 
in  the  third  year  of  Edward  the  First,  ihat  Purveyors 
used  to  enter  houses  under  colour  of  buying  for  the 
king,  break  the  doors,  locks,  and  windows,  and  thrash 
out  and  carry  away  the  corn,  and  that  they  paid  no 
more  regard  to  the  houses  of  prekitea  than  to  those 
of  the  laity.  Bdward  the  Second,  in  his  sixteeath 
year,  sent  his  writ  to  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
commanding  them  to  punish  the  infVingers  of  the 
statutes  upon  this  subject;  "but  the  steward  of  his 
houf(ehol4  continued  to  exercise  his  power  ot  pur* 
veyanoe  with  a  high  hand  even  in  the  city  of  LondoB, 
notwithstanding  the  great  privileges  of  that  placej  for 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward's  reign,  he  com- 
manded that  no  fishmonger,  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment^ should  go  out  oi  the  city  to  forostaH  an)'  sea 
or  fresh  fish,  or  send  them  to  any  great  lojrd  or  i«li- 
gious  house,  until  the  kukgM  Piurvejrojcs  skouU  have 
made  their  purveyance  for  the  king. 

In  the  fourth  of  Edward  (he  Third,  an  act  reciting 
that  the  king,  queen,  and  their  children,  owrcssd 
the  people  by  not  paying  for  corn,  hay,  and  cattle, 
and  other  '"  vittailes"  which  they  took,  and  by  taking 
twenty-five  quarters  of  corn  for  twenty,  measuring 
by  heap,  and  taking  hay  and  litter  at  less  than  the 
value;  directs  accordingly  that  nothing  be  taken 
without  consent  of  the  owner,  that  corn  be  taken 
''  by  the  strike  as  men  use  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  things  be  taken  at  their  true  value  by 
constables  and  other  good  men  of  the  vill  who  should 
not  be  enforced  by  menace  or  duress  to  assess  any 
other  price  than  their  oath  would  allow. 

No  severity  of  law,  however,  could  restrain  the 

rapacity  of  these  plunderers ;  and  in  the  tweatieth 

year  of  Edward  the  Third,  several  Purveyors  were 

.  attainted  and  hanged  for  oflFending  against  the  ^tutes. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  example,  it  was  found  necessary 
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five  jears  afterwards!  to-  pass  another  actj  from 
which  we  learn  that  one  of  the  frauds  practised  by 
these  "harpies,**  aa  Quee^  Elisabeth  called  them^ 
*'  was  the  taking  of  sheep  between  Easter  and  St 
Joha  with  their  fleeces  on^  keeping  them  till  shearing 
time  and  then  taking  the  fleeces  to  theii  own  use.  A 
petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  28th  of  Edward  the 
Thirds  sets  forth  that  the  purveyors  of  the  king,  those 
of  the  queen,  and  those  of  the  priucey  would  come 
successively  to  the  same  bouse,  which  they  complain 
of  as  too  grievous.  This  petition,  and  an  act  of  tho 
game  year,  explains,  another  oppression.  Purveyors 
were  ordered  to  pay  by  tallies  5  these  they  gav^  pay- 
able at  such  distant  places*  that,  a^  the  act  says^ 
people  spent  their  value  and  double  in  going  a^er 
the  money. 

In  the  36th  of  Edward  tne  Thirfl,  some  very  im- 
'portant  regulations  were  made  for  ooarvecting  the 
abuses  of  pu?veyano&  According  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  this  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  Latin 
work  addressed  to  the  king,  by  Simon  Islip,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sharply  inveighing  against  the 
intolerable  abuses  of  Purveyor!  >and  purveyances,  and 
earaestly  pressing  and  advising  him  to  make  remedies 
for  those  insofferable  oppressions  and  wrongs  offered 
to  his  subjects.  It,  however,  was  doubtless  in  a  great 
measure  the  efieot  of  a  very  strong  petition  of  the 
Commons. 

A  very  curiouB  UliMtr»tion  of  the  abusea  of  purr 
veyanccj  imd  the  unblushing  impudence  of  Purveyors 
ia  the  reign  of  Edward  the  $ipitb>  is  afforded  to  us 
in  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  one  William  Pallet, 
deputed  Purveyor  for  the  King's  Majesty's  provision 
of  poultry,  &e.,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.     It 
appears  tha*  Mr.  Pallet  cxeiroised  bis  powers  so  harshly 
as  to  exeite  a  disturbance  among  tne  people  of  the 
towfi,  and  to  render  necessary  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
interference  to  pacify  them.     Instead  of  taking  the 
provisions  at  prices  flxed  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  statutes,  he  took  everything  at  his  own  price ; 
and  vhat  was  worse,  he  took  the  liberty  of  purveying 
for  his  friends  as  weh  as  for  the  King's  Majesty,  very 
candidly  confessing  that  if  be  could  not  do  the  one 
he  would  not  do  the  other.    The  bold  air  of  effrontery 
which  this  man  put  on,  when  detected,  shows  pretty 
clearly  how  secure  he  must  have  felt  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  co«rft,  which  in  those  days  waa  seldom 
disposed  to  permll  any  interference  with  the  pre- 
rogative even  when  abnsed.     When  H  w«^  proved 
before  his  face  that  he  had  taken  a  pheasant  and 
other  birds  in  the  khi^^s  name,  and  then  sold  them 
to  different  persons^  he  answered  that  he  had  done  so 
to  gratify  some  friends,  and  openly  affirmed  with  an 
oa^,  that  unless  he  might  do  his  friend's  pleasure  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  he  would  not  serve  the 
king  in  it. 

The  Vice-ChanpeUor's  reasonable  request,  that  he 
would  use  his  commission  discreetly,  and  that  when 
he  had  full  passage  in  all  the  surrounding  country, 
he  would  spare  the  market  of  the  town,  except  he 
saw  a  pheasant  or  anything  else  fit  for  the  king's 
table,  was  treated  by  Mr.  Pallet  in  the  most  uncere- 
moDJous  manner;  for  he  contemptuously  cast  his 
commission  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  coipmanded 
him  to  go  and  terre  it  himself.  He  then  sent  up  a 
false  certificate  to  bia  master,  accusing  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  having  said  that  he  should  be  sued 
before  the  king  and  not  snffeved  within  the  market. 
When  his  inAsMr's  son  was  sent  down  purposely  from 
the  court  to  inquire  into  this  alleged  ill-treatment  of 
^  royal  Purveyor  by  the  officers  of  the  university, 
^aile^  vas  unable  to  substatitiate  his  charge  ^  but  his 
^Simd^  dift  ftot  desert  him^  for  while  he  was  before 


the  Vice- Chancellor  and  his  assistants,  be  boldly 
commanded  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  university 
to  go  and  provide  him  his  horse  for  his  carriage, 
although  he  knew  the  mayor's  officers  to  be  always 
ready  to  satisfy  his  wants  in  that  respect.  The  next 
manoeuvre  of  this  unscrupulous  rogue  was  to  cease 
sending  up  his  provisions  for  a  whole  day,  in  order 
to  bring  the  officers  of  the  university  into  displeaaure 
by  causing  it  to  b^  supposed  that  they  had  stopped 
him,  when  in  fact  he  was  all  the  day  bracing  at 
taverns  and  alehouses  in  the  town,  and  threatening 
that  he  would  shortly  cause  some  officers  and  justices 
of  the  university  to  be  set  in  the  marshalsea.  After 
this  example  of  the  treatment  which  so  powerful  an^ 
privileged  as  the  university  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  a  royal  Purveyor,  under  such  a  monan^  as  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  reader  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
hardships  which  the  "  kinges  pore  subjects"  in  general 
inust  have  endured  from  the  same  quarter. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
some  of  the  countfes,  to  avoid  the  trouble  which  they 
had  in  procuring  their  money  for  goods  taken  by  the 
Purveyors,  and  which  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  many  offices,  cheques,  entries,  and  comptrolments 
through  which  the  accounts  were  to  pass,  petitioned 
her  to  accept  the  value  in  money  to  be  yearly  paid 
by  the  counties.  Philips  says  that  she  would  not 
hearken  to  this,  but  did  afterwards  come  to  an 
agreement,  fixing  the  proportions  which  several 
counties  should  yearly  afford  in  oxen,  calves,  muttons, 
poultry,  corn,  &c.  j  and  thai  this  agreement  continues 
in  force  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her  successor, 
James  the  First.  In  tegulating  these  proportions, 
the  principal  burden  was  imposed  on  the  comities 
adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  they  deriving  the  most 
benefit  from  the  royal  residence  ^  and  Philips  says 
that  they  eould  well  afford  to  bear  it,  as  their  rents 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  were  improved  to 
twenty  tinscti  mere  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seveutii,  and  ten  times  more  than  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  grant  the  request 
of  the  counties  that  she  would  accept  money  instead 
of  provisions,  she  hanged  one  of  her  Pnrveyors  in 
her  thirty-second  year  for  foreibly  talcing  provisions 
without  paying  for  them.  Prosecutions  were  also 
carried  on  in  the  star-chamber  against  some  of  her 
Purveyors  3  but  she  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the 
Xtord  Keeper,  to>  stap  the  proceedings,  as  being  an 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative  royal  in  her  house- 
holdj  and  commanded  that  the  matter  should  be 
heard  before  the  Lord  Buckhi^rst,  Lord  Treasurer  5 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral;  Sir 
John  Fortesoue,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (being 
the  commissioners  for  household  causes.)  Sir  William 
KnoUys,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  pnd  the  rest 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  in  the 
Compting-house ;    and  the  cause  was    heard   there 

accordingly.. 

In  Elizabeth's  tirpe,  too,  great  complaints  were 
made  by  the  city  of  London,  that  the  Purveyors  took 
the  first  carta  they  could  find,  and  frightened  away 
those  persons  from  the  country  that  used  to  bring  pro- 
vision?  3  whereupon,  a  regulation  %vas  made  that  the 
qarts  in  London  and  resorting  to  it  should  serve  the 
Clueen  four  times  in  a  year,  and  the  management  of 
tfie  matter  was  entrusted  to  the  governors  of  Christ's 
Hospital. 

When  Elizabeth  was  at  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  her 
Purveyor  of  eoaI§  used  to  make  out  a  warrant  to  the 
high  constables  of  some  Rape  in  Sussex,  to  war  ft 
carts  for  the  carriage  of  coals  to  Nonsuch,  appoint- 
ing a.fl^^eti^g  with  them  to  receive  the  returns  on 
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the  warrants.  Sometimes  the  carts  went  to  the 
places  appointed  but  found  no  coals  to  carry;  in 
general,  however,  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
principal  object  was  the  preliminary  meeting,  at 
which  the  Purveyor  would  assign  the  parties  over  to 
a  person  whom  he  took  with  him,  to  compound  for 
their  carriages.  This  man  would  take  twelve  shillings 
for  every  load;  and  he  at  last  raised  the  sum  to 
fourteen  shillings.  The  justices  of  Sussex  complained 
of  this  to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  in  1598. 

In  1604,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
First,  the  Commons  determined  on  a  representation 
to  the  king  of  the  grievances  occasioned  by  the 
Purveyors;  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  made  a  long 
speech  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  in  the  withdrawing 
chamber  at  Whitehall. 

There  was  no  grievance,  (he  told  the  king,)  in  his  king- 
dom 80  general,  so  continual,  so  sensible,  and  so  bitter  to 
the  common  subject  as  that  which  he  was  then  speaking 
of.  They  did  not  pretend  to  derogate  from  his  prerogative 
nor  to  question  any  of  his  regalities  or  rights ;  they  only 
sought  a  reformation  of  abuses,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  were  born.  He  complains  that  the 
Purveyors  take  in  kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take;  they 
take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  portion  than  cometh  to  the 
king's  use,  and  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner.  They 
extort  money  in  gross  or  in  annual  stipends,  to  be  freed 
from  their  oppression.  They  take  trees,  which  by  the  law 
they  cannot  do ;  timber  trees  which  are  the  beauty,  couu- 
tenance,  and  shelter  of  men*s  houses;  that  are  a  loss 
which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  If  a  gentleman  is  too 
hard  for  them  whilst  at  home,  they  will  watch  him  out  and 
cat  the  tree  before  he  can  stop  it.  When  a  poor  man  hath 
his  goods  taken  from  him  at  an  under  value,  and  cometh  to 
receive  his  money,  he  shall  have  twelvepence  in  the  pound 
deducted ;  nay,  they  take  double  poundage*  once  when  the 
debenture  is  made,  and  again  when  the  inoney  is  paid. 

He  tells  the  king  also,  that  "  tHere  is  no  pound  of 
profit  to  him.  but  begetteth  three  pound  damages  on 
the  subject,  besides  the  discontent.*'  By  law,  the 
Purveyors  ought  to  take  as  they  could  agree  with 
the  subject ;  by  abuse  they  took  at  an  enforced  price. 

By  law  they  ou^ht  to  make  but  one  apprisement  by 
neighbours  in  the  country;  by  use  thev  make  a  second 
apprizement  at  the  court-gate;  and  when  the  subjects' 
cattle  come  up  many  miles,  lean  and  out  of  plight  by  reason 
of  great  travel,  they  prize  them  anew  at  an  abated  price. 
By  law  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun ;  by  abuse 
they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night.  By  law  they  ought 
not  to  take  in  the  highway,  by  abuse  they  take  in  the  ways« 
This  abuse  of  purveyance,  if  it  be  not  the  most  heinous 
abuse,  yet  it  is  the  most  common  and  general  abuse  of  all 
others  in  the  kingdom. 

^e  have  other  testimony  to  the  abuses  arising 
from  purveyance  at  this  period,  in  the  curious  con- 
fession made  by  one  Richards,  when  he  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Star-chamber,  of  the  rogueries 
practised  by  him  and  his  brethren.  He  said  that 
they  charged  ten  times  the  quantity  wanted,  sold  the 
surplus,  and  shared  the  money.  They  went  to  the 
most  remote  places  to  make  their  purveyance,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  come  to  a  composition. 
They  conspired  with  the  high- constables  to  charge 
more  than  enough,  and  took  half  the  money  of  them, 
but  gave  receipts  for  the  whole,  the  constables  taking 
the  rest.  The  clerk  of  the  market  set  the  prices 
below  the  value  and  shared  the  gain.  This  confes* 
sion  did  not,  however,  save  the  culprit,  who  had 
likewise  extorted  money  under  pretence  of  having  a 
grant  for  compounding  fines  on  penal  statutes,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster, 
in  Cheapside,  in  three  market  towns  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  in  three  of  Somersetshire, — to  lose  one  ear  at 
Dorchester,  the  other  at  Wells, — to  ride  on  a  horse 
with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  papers  pinned  on  him, 
expressing  his  crime, — to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
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pounds, — and  to  be  nnprisoxied 

pleasure. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  dispnte  wm 
concerning  the  right  which  that  monarch  claimed  of 
*^>gg^Dg  anywhere  for  saltpetre,  in  order  to  provide 
gunpowder  for  his  troops.  The  judges  allowed  the 
claim ;  they  held  that  the  king  could  not  "  prescribe*' 
for  the  right,  because  the  art  of  making  gunpowder 
was  brou^t  into  England  within  memory,  viz.  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Second,  yet,  as  the  same  con* 
cemed  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  king  might  take 
sufiScient  for  that  purpose  in  the  nature  of  por* 
veyance. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  powers  of  pnney. 
ance  fell  into  disuse  \  and,  in  1661,  after  the  Resto- 
ration, the  grievance  was  wholly  abolished  by  the 
1 2th  of  Charles  II.,  the  Parliament  at  the  same  time 
granting  to  the  king,  in  satisfaction  of  the  interest 
which  he  conceded,  a  certain  tax  u^on  beer.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  statute  was  temporarily 
relaxed,  in  favour  of  the  king*s  royal  progresses,  by 
an  act  empowering  the  clerk,  or  chief  officer  of  His 
Majesty*s  carriages,  by  warrant  from  the  Green 
Cloth,  to  provides  carts,  &c.  for  His  Majesty's  use, 
and  persons  refusing  to  serve  were  made  liable  to  a 
penalty.  Philips  says  that  it  was  the  want  of  the 
ancient  purveyance  which  prevented  Charles  the 
Second  from  making  a  progress  which  he  bad  de- 
signed into  the  country  m  the  Summer  of  1661. 

We  shall  conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bray, 
from  whose  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Archaok^t, 
we  have  derived  most  of  our  information. 

Thus  have  we  taken  some  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
extinction  of  an  office  which  subsisted  •  for  ag?«,  without 
producing  to  the  crown  a  return  at  all.  adequate  to  the 
burdens  it  imposed  on  the  subject.  We  see  Ai^bisbop 
Islip*s  words  fulfilled ;  the  abolition  of  purveyance  has  not 
occasioned  any  want  of  provisions  in  the  king  s  house,  and 
instead  of  his  people  flying  from  his  approach,  they  fl)  to 
meet  and  welcome  him  whenever  he  visits  the  country. 


A  WARNING    VOICE    IN    I«ONOaN« 

In  London  town  wags  many  a  tongue. 
And  nonsense  much  is  spoken ; 

In  London  many  a  lie  is  told. 
And  many  a  promise  hrokea. 

But  there's  a  tongue  in  LondcHi  town 
Whose  voice  la  grave  and  true; 

Ancient  as  Time  the  tale  it  tellfly 
And  yet  'tis  always  new. 

Solemn  and  loud  above  the  crowd 
It  booms  both  night  and  day; 

You  hear  it  when  you*re  dose  at  hand; 
You  hear  it,  miles  away. 

Messured  and  grave  the  note  it  sounds 

O'er  Middlesex  and  Surry; 
It  lingers  not  for  lagging  souls, 

Nor  hastes  for  those  who  hurry. 

By  day  while  all  the  world^s  agog. 

Amid  the  city's  humming, 
<<  Mortals,"  it  cries,  **  Time  flies  apaoei 

Eternity  is  coming  !'* 

By  night  while  wearied  folks  repose. 

Unwearied  still  and  waking. 
That  solenm  warning  it  repeats 

The  night's  dread  stillness 


St.  Paul's !    Thou  hast  an  awfWl  voice, 

But  may  I  never  fear  it; 
Kv'n  when  thou  toll'st  my  dying  hour 

May  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.— D.  D.  & 


LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAKD. 
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THE     RHINE.      No.  VI. 


Com  with  me,  jour  faithful  friend, 

Od  tbe  wiDfi  of  thought  ilonf. 
To  what*  tha  Rhiaa  hi>  couraa  OMi  bud 

Rich  vineKTOyered  billi  BmooK  ; 
To  hii  incnint»in»  tempert-biaTioi, 

IilcB  with  (iTC*t  verdure  clad. 
Field*  nrith  rellow  hinot  nvio(> 
Aod  hU  woodluidi  wide  ouupnod. 
Ih  former, papers,  vr.  have  taken  oceaaion,  in  de- 
Kiibmg  portions  of  the  sceneiy  of  tbe  Rhine,  to 
>pnk  or  the  vines  which  are  so  largely  cultivated 
upon  its  banks,  and  to  which  the  fancy  of  those  who 
luTe  never  seen  them  assigns  a  lai^r  share  in  the 
formation  of  its  picturesqae  attractians  than  they  are 
entitled  to.  In  the  minds  of  most  persons  the  Rhine 
ud  tbe  vine  are  imeperably  associated;  indeed,  tbe 
»ppeil»tion  of  "  Father  of  Wine,"  which  the  Germana 
We  foDdly  bestowed  upon  this  magnificent  river, 
lK>pesks  as  cloae  a  connexioa  between  the  two  things, 
*>  the  rhymes  of  poets  have  established  between  the 
tvonamea. 

The  wines  of  tbe  Rhine  are  chiefly  produced  along 
ihu  put  of  its  twirse  which  lies  between  Mentz  and 
Cobleatz,  and  tbrongbont  which  the  river  is  for  the 
■»o*t  part  eonfiaed  on  both  sides  by  lofty  banks, 
*)>o«  light  poroDs  soil  and  rocky  sabatrata  furnish 
U)c  mott  favourable  sites  for  the  coltivation  of  the 
pipe.  The  choicest  produce  is,  however,  limited, 
■K>t  only  to  a  particular  part  of  this  course,  but  also 
to  one  tide  of  it ;  namely,  that  fertile  and  beautiful 
*l»trici  of  Kasnu,  which  stretches  from  the  Taunus 
TouXD 


,  and 


bills  to  the  northern  or  right  hank  of  the  i 
n  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rbeingau*. 

Amon^  the  wines  of  the  Rheingau,  the  first  place 
is,  by  common  consent,  yielded  to  those  which  are 
produced  on  the  far-famed  domain  of  Jobannesberg. 

This  golden  hill,  (says  the  Baron  von  Gemini,)  is  tha 
crown  of  the  Rbeingau.  in  ihe  midgt  of  which  it  is  most 
plctnreaqnely  enthroned.  In  its  vicinity,  we  feel  ourselrea 
in  (he  very  heart  of  the  far-famed  Rhine-land.  We  ascend 
imperceptibly  tbii  detached  vine-hill,  which  ii  proterted 
towards  the  norlh-east  by  tbe  wood-covered  Raher.kopf,  and 
towards  the  north  by  the  Taunua  mountains.  Behind  the 
priory  on  the  same  hill,  lies  the  town  or  village  of  Johan- 
nesberg,  formerly  a  colony  of  aervanti  helonginK  tojha 
eitabliihrnent ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  facing  tbe  river, 
liei  the  liule  village  of  Johannesgrund,  and  alio  a  nun- 
nery called  the  Klauie,  connected  with  the  abbey  by  a  . 
Bub terraneous  passage,  which  was  founded  in  1109  by 
Richolf,  the  last  Rhinegrave,  in  honour  of  Si.  George,  the 
then  patnn  of  tbe  crusaders.  The  top  of  the  castle  com- 
mandi  a  moat  beautifiil  view  of  the  Rhine,  from  Biebrich 
to  Bingen,  over  the  nine  islands  and  lbs  twenty  intervening 
csntena.  Slender  elmt  adorn  tbe  foot  of  the  golden  hill, 
which  was  an  allodial  possession  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz,  before  tbe  Rbein»u  came  into  that 
see,  and  before  it  received  tbe  name  of  Bischoffsberg, 

According  to  the  general  account,  Rhabanua 
Maarus,  previotuly  Abbot  of  Fulda,  fint  planted  this 
vine-hill,  and  built  a  chapel  here,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas  J  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  here  elected 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  847.  This  account,  however, 
reata  upon  scarcely  snfticient  authority ;  it  is  a  fkd 
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better  established,  that,  in  the  year  HOG,  Ruthard, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  t'ouiided  a  Bc'iiedictiiU'  convent 
upoQ  this  hitl,  and  dedicattd  it  to  St.  John  ;  the 
convent  becarhe  ctiriched  with  additional  endowments 

4 

until  about  1130,  under  the  arciibishop  Adelbert, 
it  was  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey. 

During  the  turbulent  times  of  the  middle  ages, 
this  abbey  suffered  severely  from  the  calamitous  wars 
to  which  the  country  around  was  constantly  exposed  ; 
and  even  in  the  page  of  modern  history  its  misfortunes 
have  been  recorded.  In  1525,  during  the  war  of  the 
Boors,  it  was  greatly  injured;  and  seven-and-twenty 
years  afterwards,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  down 
by  the  markgrave,  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
afterwards  restored,  but  again  in  1631  was  destroyed 
by  the  Swedes,  whose  dreadful  ravages  in  Germany 
are  still  to  be  traced  at  the  present  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  various  misfortunes,  the  establish- 
ment became  involved  in  debt,  and  was  abandoned 
after  having  been  mortgaged  for  twenty  thousand 
rix-dollars  by  the  archbishop,  Elector  of  Mcntz,  An- 
selm  Casimir,  to  Hubert  von  Bleymaun,  treasurer  of 
the  empire.  The  Benedictines  soon  became  very 
anxious  to  regain  their  old  possession ;  but  in  the 
mean  while  the  mortgage  had  risen  to  thirty  thousand 
rix-dollars,  which  it  surpassed  their  ability  to  produce. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  found  a  powerful  sup- 
porter  in  the  Pritice  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Fulda, 
who  was  of  the  same  spiritual  fraternity  with  the 
monks  of  Johannesberg  f  that  digtiitary,  after  a  dex- 
terous negotiation  at  Ment2»  succeeded,  ift  1616,  in 
recovering  their  abbey  on  paytnetot  of  the  mortgage 
and  an  additional  sum.  Instead,  howevei*,  of  being 
restored  tn  its  conTentttal  state,  it  was  converted  into 
a  priory. 

About  the  same  time,  the  moderti  castle  or  palace 
was  built  by  the  prince  bishop}  and  two  of  the 
ecclesiastics  belonging  to  Fulda  constantly  resided 
here.  Portraits  ef  five  bishops  are  to  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  apartments  j  frond  which  also  t  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  mountains  of  Fulda.  Underneath  is  a 
cellar,  which  is  said  still  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  French  to  blow  up  the  edifice 
m  1796,  on  account  of  arrears  of  contribution, — 
V  An  attempt"  says  Von  Gerning,  "  which  would  have 
been  realized  but  for  the  vigorous  interference  of  the 
honest  bailiff  of  Riidesheim,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
spoke  his  mind  in  bold  German  to  the  plundering 
general  of  the  hostile  forces.**  -  Among  other  things 
the  bailiff  said,  "  On  beholding  these  ruins  the  pass- 
ing traveller  will  exclaim  with  execration,  '  This  was 
done  by  that  general.*  '*  The  French  had  emptied 
the  cellars  of  their  wine  in  the  year  1792,  when  they 
crossed  the  Rhine  as  the  bestowers  of  freedom. 

Johannesberg  remained  in  the  hands  of  Fulda 
until  1802)  for  three  years  longer  it  was  possessed 
by  Orange  Fulda;  and  then,  in  1805,  it  passed  into 
^e  possession  of  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  the 
end  of  the  war  which  liberated  Western  Germany 
in  1813. 

It  was  at  length,  (says  Von  Gerning,)  taken  possession 
of  by  Austria  in  1815;  and  on  the  Istof  August,  1816, 
one  hundred  years  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Fulda, 
Prince  Metternich,  the  Oxenstiern  of  our  day,  received  it 
as  a  fief,  burdened  with  an  annual  duty  of  the  tenth  part 
of  the  wine  produced^  by  way  of  reward  for  his  imtriolic 
services 

The  situation  of  Johannesberg  is  remarkably  fine ; 
it  has  a  delightful  southern  aspect,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  charming  view  over  a  fertile  and 
varied  tract  of  country.  The  hill  contains  about 
sixty  acres  of  vineyard ;  and  attached  to  it  are  seventy 
acres  of  meadow,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  four  hundred  of  forest  land,  the 


sovereiirnty  of  which  belongs  to  Nassau.  The  vines 
consist  mostly  of  ri€9$Hng%s  Which  ittlparC  the  pir- 
ticular  flavour  that  characterizes  tbii  *'  (jermtn 
Tokay;'*  they  are  small  round  grapes,  sw^t  iifad 
savoury,  and  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour.  The  wine 
itself  is  described  as  being  "of  a  gentle  heat, mili 
and  strong  at  the  same  time,  and  unitini;  kll  tU 
good  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  are 
heightened  by  a  late  vintage,  that  gcneFdIy  ttka 
place  in  the  beginning  of  November,  after  the  grapes 
have  been  completely  ripened  by  the  frost." 

The  riesslinge  is  the  plant  generally  cultivated  in 
the  Rhinegau ;  it  requires  a  warm  exposure.  In  some 
places  an  Orleans  grape  is  erown,  and  produces  a 
wine  which  is  much  esteemed  fbr  its  peculiar  flavoor 
and  aroma.  The  vintage  is  performed  In  the  most 
careful  manner,  and  at  as  late  a  period  aa  the  climate 
and  season  will  permit  For  the  White  Wines,  whidi 
constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proporUoti  Of  those 
made  in  Germany,  the  grapes  are  tepArated  fitom  the 
stalks  and  fermented  in  cask««  by  which  tneotis  the 
aroma  is  fully  preserved.  The  Wine  t«  ft«ed  fhtm  the 
lees  by  successive  rackitigSi  and  wheti  ittfficieatly 
clarified,  is  introduced  into  tttOi  where  it  Is  ftllowed 
to  mellow»  and  contltiaea  to  iOiprovc  duHug  a  long 
term  of  years.  Those  tised  id  the  fthiuegatt  com- 
monly hold  eight  oAmt,  or  three  hundred  Stid  twenty- 
eight  gallons )  but  In  other  parts  of  Gemany  tiiej 
are  of  larger  capacity.  Fbrmerlf  the  great  pro- 
prietors vied  with  etch  other  ifi  the  magttltude  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  collected  Abd  preserved  the 
produce  of  their  vines:  Snd  as  the  better  growths 
are  valued  Iti  proportion  to  their  *g«i  the  stock  of 
wines  in  the  cellars  belongidg  to  the  pHnces,  t&sgis- 
trates,  and  richer  order  of  tkionks,  WM  ofleti  ettofmoos. 
Most  persons  have  henrdof  the  Heidelberg  tna^^and 
other  itnmetise  cAsks  Iti  Whlek  thef  hate  bceh  kept 
fbr  whole  centuries. 

At  the  beginning  of  thU  SSflUtryi  (ssys  A  fl&tive  writer.) 
Germany  saw  three  empty  witie  easks,  from  the  construction 
of  which  no  great  honour  could  redound  to  our  countr) 
among  foreigners.  The  first  is  that  of  Tiibingen,  (he 
second  that  uf  Heidelberg,  and  the  third  at  Griiningen. 
near  Halberstadt;  and  their  dimensions  arc  not  greatly 
different:  the  Tiibingen  cask  is  in  length  twenty-four,  in 
depth  sixteen  feet;  that  of  Heidelberg  thirty-one  feet  in 
length  and  twenty-one  deep ;  and  that  of  Griiningen  thirty 
feet  long  and  eighteen  deep.  These  enormous  vesseli 
were  sufficient  to  create  in  foreigners  a  suspicion  of  our 
degeneracy ;  but  to  complete  the  disgrace  of  Germany,  in 
the  year  1725  a  fourth  was  made  at  Ktinigstein  larger  than 
any  of  the  former* 

Dr.*  Henderson  remarks,  however,  that  such  a 
mode  of  preserving  certain  vintages  is  not  so  absurd 
as  some  writers  have  imagined;  for  the  strooger 
wines  are  undoubtedly  improved  bj  it  to  a  greater 
degree,  than  they  could  have  been  by  an  opposite 
system  of  management.  But  in  practising  this  me- 
thod, it  is  essential  in  the  first  place  to  keep  the 
vessel  always  full  j  and  secondly,  when  any  portion 
of  the  contents  is  drawn  off,  to  replace  it  with  wine 
of  the  same  growth,  or  as  nearly  resembling  it  u 
possible.  When  such  cannot  he  had,  the  vacant 
space  may  be  filled  up  by  introducing  washed  pebbles 
into  the  cask.  The  wine  which  Keysler  drank,  from 
a  tun  which  bore  the  date  of  1472,  had  become  thick 
and  acid,  becatise  these  precautions  were  neglected. 
Had  it  been  kept  in  bottle,  this  degeneration  probably 
would  not  have  taken  place*  For  the  more  delicate 
growths,  however,  it  is  said  that  small  vessels  are 
cettainly  preferable. 

The  wines  of  the  Rhine,  (says  Dr.  Henderson,)  may  1* 
regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  order  by  tbemselres. 
Some  of  the  lighter  sorts,  indeed,  resemble  Tery  much  the 
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tins  degrav09^\  but  m  gwnenl  Ibty  are  dri^r  than  the 
French  white  wines,  and  are  characterized  by  a  delicate 
flavour  and  aroma,  called  in  the  country  g'dre,  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  it  would,  therefore,  be 
in  vain  to  attompt  (he  description.  A  notion  prevails  that 
thoy  are  naturally  acid ;  and  the  inferior  kinds  no  doubt 
are  so:  but  this  is  not  the  constant  character  of  the  Rhine 
wines,  which  in  good  years  have  not  any  perceptible  acidity 
to  the  taste, — at  least  not  more  than  is  common  to  them 
with  the  growths  of  warn^er  regions.  But  their  chief  dis- 
tinction is  their  extreme  durability,  in  which  they  aie  not 
surpassed  by  any  spepies  of  wine. 

The  Rhine  wipes  often  possess  the  valuable  quality 
of  durability  when  they  have  little  else  to  recoipmend 
thero.  As  tbey  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
duration,  and  as  their  flavour  and  aronia  are  always 
improved  by  long  keeping,  it  hecomaa  of  essential 
importance  to  determine  the  respective  characters  of 
the  different  vintages  for  a  more  extended  period 
than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  most  other  wines. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  growths  of  the  Rhine  are 
free  fropi  acidity,  but  in  bad  reasons  they  contain  an 
excess  of  what  is  called  malic  acid,  and  are,  conse<r 
quently,  liable  to  the  imperfections  attendant  upon 
the  presence  of  that  ingredient ;  and  as  the  moisture 
of  a  northern  Autumn  often  obliges  the  groover  to 
gather  his  grapes  before  they  have  attained  their  full 
maturity,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vintages  must  be  pf  this  description.  Hence  the 
wines  which  have  been  made  in  warm  and  dry  years, 
such  as  that  of  1811,  or  the  year  of  the  con^et  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  are  always  in  grec^t  demand,  and 
fetch  exorbitant  prices.  Of  preceding  vintages, 
those  of  1802.  1800.  1783.  1779,  1766,  1748,  and 
1726.  are  reckoned  among  the  beat,  and  among  them 
that  of  1783  is  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

Of  the  Johannesherg  wine,  the  choicest  produce  is 
that  called  Schoss-Johannesberger.  which  is  indebted 
for  its  celebrity  to  its  high  flavour,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  acidity  from  it-  lo  former  days, . 
when  the  domain  was  the  property  of  the  3iahop  of 
Fulda»  this  precious  wine  was  very  rare,  and  it  was 
only  by  favour  that  a  few  bottles  of  the  prime  vintf 
ages  could  be  obtained  from  his  lordship's  cellars. 
During  tbe  changes  which  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
wine  found  its  way  into  the  market.  A  portion  of 
that  which  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  always  to 
be  had ;  even  this  is  said  to  be  preferable  in  point  of 
flavour  to  most  of  the  other  Rhine  wines,  and  bears 
a  high  price. 

Ne3(t  tp  Xhe  Johannesberger  may  be  ranked  the 
produce  of  the  Steinberg  vineyard,  which  belonged 
to  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Eberbach,  and  is  now 
the  property   of   the   Duke  of  Nassau.     It   is   the 
strongest  of  all  the  Rhine  wines,  and  in  favourable 
years  has  much  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavour ;  the 
vintage  of  1811  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  at  as  high 
a  price  as  ^ve  florins  and  a  half,  or  half-a-guinea  the 
^bottle.    The  whole  quantity  made  is  about  300  hogs- 
heads, of  which  60  are  of  first-rate  ouality.     Some 
persons,  however,  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Steinberg 
to  rank  second  among  the  wines  of  the  Rheingau, 
placing  before  it  the  Riidcsheimer  wine,  which  grows 
Qa  a  hill  opposite  to  Bingen,  whqse  acclivity  is  so 
«teep,  that  its  face  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  formed 
into  terraces,  to  which  the  requisite  quantity  of  vege- 
|table  mould  and  manure  is  carried  up  in  baskets. 
The  Orleans  grape  is  that  chiefly  cultivated,  yielding 
a  wine  which  combines  a  high  flavour  with  much 
body,  and  is  freer  from  acidity  than  most  of  the 
other  growths  of  the  Rhine.   This  is  partly  attributed 

*  The  fv«9ff  are  winas  grown  upoi^  tha  gravelly  lai>4s  to  the 

KQth-east  and  south-west  of  Bordeaux  -,  they  are  so  called  from  the 
Bttore  of  thft  MiU 


to  the  favourable  exposure,  which  allows  the  grape« 
to  ripen  fully,  and  also  to  the  lateness  of  the  vintage 
which  seldom  commences  till  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November. 

The  vineyard  of  Grafenberg,  which  formerly  be« 
longed,  as  well  as  the  Steinberg,  to  the  wealthy  con- 
vent of  Eberbach,  but  is  of  much  less  extent  than  that^ 
is  still  distinguished  for  the  choiceness  of  its  growths^ 
The  produce  of  Markebrunne,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  of  Rothenberg,  near  Geisenheim,  are 
highly  prized  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 
All  these  wines  are  white.  The  only  red  wine  worthy 
of  notice  among  the  wines  of  the  Rhinegau  is  grown 
at  Asmanshausen,  a  little  below  Riidesheim  ;  in  good 
years  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  the  better 
sorts  of  Burgundy;  but  the  quantity  produced  ia 
small,  and  inferior  wines  are  often  substituted  under 
its  name.  The  grapes  from  which  it  is  made  are 
small)  and  of  a  blue  colour  -,  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  first  vines  bearing  it  from  Burgundy. 

In  speaking  of  the  Rhine  wines,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  those  of  Hochheim,  which,  though  obtained 
from  vineyards  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine, 
are  usually  classed  with  the  Rhine  wines,  as  beiug  of 
like  nature,  and  nearly  of  the  same  excellence.  Indeed 
all  the  best  sorts  of  the  Rhipe  wines  have  long  been 
confounded'  in  our  country  under  the  general  name 
of  Hock,  and  Rhenish  has  become  the  distinguishing 
term  of  disrepute  for  inferior  growths.  "  The  Huch- 
heimer,'*  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  is,  strictly  speakings 
a  Maine  wine ;  but  a  corruption  of  its  name  has  long 
furnished  the  appellation  by  which  the  first  growth^ 
of  the  Rhine  are  ususally  designated  in  this  country.'* 
Hock  is  a  contraction  of  Hockamore,  which  again  in 
evidently  an  English  corruption  of  Hochheimer. 

The  little  town  (says  the  Author  oi  An  Auiumn  near  <4« 
Rhine),  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  with  scarcely  a  ^ee  to 
obstruct  a  sin^^le  ray  of  sun ;  but  the  choice  wine  of  the 
place,  which  every  alderman  flatters  himself  he  drinks,  is 
produced  on  a  little  hill  of  about  eight  acres,  behind  the 
ancient  deanery,  which  seems  formed  lo  court  the  sun,  and 
is  protected  by  the  town  from  the  north  winds.  Each  ai^ro 
contains  about  4Q00  vine-plants,  vaUed  at  a  ()ucat  each ) 
and  the  little  hill  produces,  in  a  good  year,  about  twelve 
larure  casks  of  wine,  each  of  which  sometimes  sells  for 
1560  florins,  (nearly  150/.)  Hochheim  was  presented  by 
Buonaparte  to  General  Kellerroan. 

According  to  Dr.  Henderson  there  are  two  vineyards 
at  Hochheim,  which  yield  the  first-rate  wine ;  they 
were  both  in  former  times  the  property  of  the  deana 
of  Mcntz.  Their  united  extent  does  not  exceed 
twenty  five  or  thirty  acres;  but  the  surrounding 
lands  yield  an  abundant  produce,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  wines,  often  passes  for  the  flrst-rate. 
The  soils  are  composed  of.  a  white  oy  brown  marle^ 
mixed  with  fine  gravel,  and  reposing  in  some  places 
on  strata  of  coal,  which  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  ia 
said  to  import  a  particular  flavour  to  the  wine. 

Some  of  the  Rhine  wines  fetch  exorbitant  prices, 
especially  those  of  celebrated  vintages.  The  Baron 
von  Gerning  says,  that  a  cask  of  Johannesherg  wine, 
containing  eight  ohms,  or  328  gallons,  particularly  of 
the  vintage  of  the  "  comet  year,"  1811,  often  sells 
for  from  3000  to  4000  florins,  or  from  333/.  to 
4MI,  sterling,  which  is  at  the  medium  rate  of  nearly 
24s.  per  gallon.  4"*ong  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
principal  Rhine  wines,  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson,  are 
some  reaching  the  amount  of  SSs.,  and  upwards  of 
21,  per  gallon  ;  there  are  some  even  running  as  high 
as  XSs.  the  bottle. 

Dr.  Henderson  observes,  that  the  same  causea 
which  have  led  to  the  degeneracy  of  some  of  tha 
most  celebrated  French  wines,  have  operated  equally 
on  those  of  the  Rhine.     The  health  of  the  vine,  an4 
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the  quality  of  its  fruit,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 

variety  of  delicate  circumstances ;  a  single  year  of 

slovenly  culture,  an  injudicious  mode  of  pruning,  or 

the  substitution  of  new  plants  for  old,  may  ruin  the 

reputation  of  a  vineyard  for  ever. 

For  a  long  time  the  choicest  growths,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  other  countries,  were  raised  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  church ;  the  vinum  theologicum  was  justly  held  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  wtues.  The  rich  chapters  and  monas- 
teries were  always  more  studious  of  the  quality  than  of  the 
Quantity  of  their  vintages ;  their  grounds  were  tilled  with 
the  greatest  .care,  and  their  vines  were  managed  in  the 
most  judicious  manner;  nor  did  they  reject  a  plant  that 
bore  but  sparingly,  provided  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the 
goodness  of  the  liquor  which  it  supplied.  Moreover,  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  well  known  that  the  clergy  were  almost 
the  sole  depositaries  of  learning ;  and  the  continued  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  study  which  their  retired  pur- 
suits afforded  them,  had  probably  brought  them  acquainted, 
at  a  very  early  period,  with  the  best  methods  of  directing 
the  fermentation  of  the  grape  and  meliorating  the  produce. 
'When  the  domains  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  the 
same  assiduity  and  skill  were  seldom  shown  in  the  culture 
of  the  vines,  or  treatment  of  the  vintage;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  old  plants,  which  yielded  the  ioost  valued 
wines,  were  rooted  out  to  make  room  for  others  that  gave 
a  more  abundant  supply,  but  of  inferior  character. 

There   is,   hov^ever,  another  circumstance  to  be 

urged  in  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  choicest 

vrines,   in  the   middle  ages,   were  raised  on   lands 

belonging  to  the  church. 

The  monks  (observes  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,) 
were  not  only,  as  depositaries  of  all  the  learninff  of  the 
times,  themselves  most  skilled  in  the  culture  of  me  vine, 
and  the  manufacture  of  its  juice ;  but  they  were  also,  in 
every  respect,  the  best  landlords,  and  maintained  the  hap- 
piest dependants.  Respect  for  the  church  generally  saved 
their  land  from  devastation  in  feudal  broils ;  there  was  more 
security  in  their  cultivation,  and  they  would  naturally  com- 
municate some  of  the  results  of  study  and  experience  in 
rural  economy  to  their  vassals. 

At  no  time,  however,  can  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  have  been  attended 
with  much  gain  and  happiness  to  the  labourer.  It  is 
true  that  some  countries  support  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, but  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  peasantry 
in  them  has  been  long  proverbial.  Nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  Dr.  Cogan  spoke  of  the  axiom,  "  that 
poverty  is  most  prevalent  where  the  vine  is  most  cul- 
tivated,*' as  being  well  founded.  He  said  that  numer- 
ous vineyards,  such  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  notwithstanding  the  picturesque  scenes  which 
they  presented  to  the  eye,  or  "  the  pleasant  ideas  of 
luxurious  conviviality"  which  they  excited',  were*  by 
no  means  the  primary  blessings  of  a  country. 

Baechus,  whatever,  joviality  he  may  occasion,  has  not 
the  benevolence  of  Ceres ;  although,  by  exhilarating  the 
spirits,  he  may  for  a  seasoh  conceal  the  distress  he  occa- 
sions. Wine  is  a  luxury  which  cannot  furnish  either  food 
or  raiment  to  the  peasant,  and  the  real  necessaries  of  life 
are  always  the  dearest  where  this  superfluity  becomes 
the  chief  article  of  attention  and  of  commerce ;  they  are 
purchased  ba  foreign  commodities,  and  consequently  at  an 
advanced  price. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections 
of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and 
restrain,  but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the 
heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in. 
The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature  so  far  from  excluding  all 
gladness  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In 
a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers  as  well  as  composes 
the  soul:  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour^  all 
Vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange,  fills  the  mind 
with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  and 
an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others*  as  well  as  to  be 
pleased  in  itself, — Addison. 


THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTTURE. 

No.  III. 

The  Manvfactu&b  of  Short  or  Cloth  Wool. 

The  first  operation  to  which  the  short  wool  is  sub- 
jected when  received  by  the  manufacturer,  is  that  of 
opening  or  disentangling  its  fibres ;  for  this  purpose 
a  machine  called  a  wool-mill,  willy,  or  willow,  is  em- 
ployed.    It  may  be   described  as   a  cylindrical  or 
conical  drum,  about  three  feet  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  thickly  covered  with  sharp  pointed 
teeth,  or  spikes.    This  cylinder  works  upon  a  stroDg 
axis,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame  or  box,  two 
ends  of  which  can  be  opened,  being  fixed  on  hinges; 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  not  solid,  but  formed  d 
slips  of  wood  with  intervals  between  them,  to  alloi 
any  dust  which  may  be  disengaged  in  the  process 
to  fall  through.     Over  the  cylinder,  its  axis  being 
horizontal,  are  five  smaller  rollers  or  cylinders,  also 
furnished  with  teeth,  and  turning  on  their  own  axet 
The  teeth  of  the  rollers  and  those  of  the  drum,  in- 
tersect each  other  during  the  rotation,  as  do  also  the 
teeth  of  the  rollers  themselves.     The  front  door  being 
turned  down  on  its  hinges,  a  quantity  of  raw  wool  is 
laid  on  it  j  the  door  is  then  closed,  and  the  wool  by 
that  means  brought  within  reach  of  the  teeth  of  the 
large  drum,  which  carries  it  upwards  so  as  to  itotk 
it  between  its  own  teeth  and  those  of  the  smaller 
cylinders ;  as  the  motion  is  very  rapid,  the  fibres  of 
wool  are  separated  and  pulled  about  in  all  directions. 
After  being  submitted  for  a  certain  time  to  these 
operations,  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  case 
that  encloses  the  drum  is  opened,  and  the  wool  thrown 
out  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  cylinder.    The 
front  door  is  then  opened,  a  fresh  supply  of  wool  is 
introduced  and  again  thrown  out,  and  so  on.    This 
process  is  repeated  several  times  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  wool,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed ;  if  the  wool  is  dyed,  it  undergoes  the  same 
operation  after  the  dying. 

The  scribbling  nuichine  is  next  employed;  this,  in 
principle  and  construction  resembles  the  last,  but 
instead  of  the  cylinders  being  covered  with  strong 
teeth  like  spikes,  their  surfaces  are  furnished  with 
cards  like  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton*; 
by  means  of  this  machine  the  fibres  of  the  wool  aie 
more  equally  distributed,  and  the  wool  passes  through 
this  machine  three  times.  It  now  is  removed  to  the 
carding- engine, 

.The  qardingt engine  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
cylinders,  a  b  c  o  b  f  o,  covered  with  card-clotk,  re* 
volving  round  a  larger  cylinder  h,  covered  in  the 
same  manner.  The  large  cylinder  is  about  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty-two  inches  ia 
length.  I  is  an  endless  apron  on  which  the  wool  is 
spread  equally  by  hand;  this  apron  is  carried  slowly 
onwards  towards  the  two  feeding- rollers  k,  by  which  it 
is  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  small  cylinder  g  ;  from 
this  it  is  transferred  to  the  large  cylinder  b.  The 
three  largest  of  the  first  six  small  cylinders  sie  called 
workers,  and  the  three  smaller,  deaners;  the  wool,  in 
the  first  instance  applied  to  the  large  cyUnder  or 
drum,  is  taken  off  by  the  first  worker,  which  is  ia 
its  turn  rubbed  by  the 'first  cleaner,  this  last  returns 
it  to  the  drum  ;  it  is  taken  up  again  by  the  second 
worker,  and  again  removed  by  the  second  cleaner, 
and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the  cylinder  a,  called  the 
stripping- cylinder  or  dqffer,  which  is  much  larger  and 
turns  slowly.  The  cards  on  the  doffer  do  not  entirdf 
cover  its  surface,  but  are  placed  on  in  stripes,  fig*  ^' 
The  wool  falls  off  the  doffer  in  fieeces  about  four  inches 
in  breadth,  and  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  in  length, 

*  Set  Saturday  Magaaim,  Vol.  V.,  p.  100. 
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and  is  received  in  a  cj'IinclricBl  box  j.,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  Duted  cylinder  revolves,  which  gives  the  fleeces 
R  spiral  form,   Uie  first  element  of  the  thread. 

The  next  operation  is  performed  by  the  tlubbing- 
Uly.  It  reduces  the  cardinga  by  drawing  them  out  in 
kngths,  joins  them  in  a  continuoas  Epongy  cord, 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  slight  twist  to  prevent 
Iheir  breaking.  The  wool  ia  now  in  the  State  of  a  soft 
tiiread,  similar  to  a  TOving  in  the  cotton  manufactare, 
and  is  called  a  aiubbing;  it  is  now  ready  to  be  spun 
into  a  thread  of  a  harder  texture.  The  operation  of 
iinbbing  and  spinning  in  worsted  so  nearly  agree  with 
ibe  same  processes  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  again  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  cloth  first  comes  from  the  weaver,  it  is 
in  a  very  rough  unsightly  state,  and  contains  a 
qnautity  of  oil,  with  which  it  has  become  combined' 
during  the  several  processes  it  has  nndergonc.  The 
nut  operation  is  icotiring,  which  is  performed  in  the 
failing-mill,  the  cloth  being  soaked  in  an  alkaline  ley, 
ind  beaten  by  machinery;  it  is  then  well  rinced  with 
pare  water  and  hong  on  the  tenter-frames  to  dry. 
When  dry,  it  is  taken  down  and  examined  carefully, 
Uie  knots  picked  out,  and  any  rents  or  cuts  it  may 
have  received,  repaired  by  introducing  freah  threads ; 
this  ia  called  burling.  The  cloth  has  now  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  fulling-mill,  by  means  of 
Map  and  water 

The  next  process  is  milling,  ov/elting.  In  the  state 
b  which  the  cloth  is  received  from  the  tenter-field, 
the  naked  threads  are  very  perceptible,  and  the 
operation  of  milling  is  to  swell  the  threads,  and  fell 
them  ED  aa  to  allow  of  the  cloth  afterwards  receiving 
that  fine  amooth  and  polished  surface,  which  is  the 
great  beauty  of  fine  cloth,  and  which  renders  it  also 
laore  impervious  to  wet.  Commonly,  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  likty-two  yards,  requires  six  pounds  of  soap,  which 
ia  dissolved  in  water,  and  abont  a  handful  spread 
iqmn  each  yard  in  length  ;  the  piece  is  then  put  into 
■  troogh  and  worked  for  three  hours  in  the  fulUng- 
■niU.'  After  twelve  hours  milling,  the  cloth  is  reduced 
U  breadth  abont  two-fifths,  and  in  length  one-third ; 
■t  it  now  again  strained  on  the  tenter-frame,  by  which 
it  ia  stretched  about  one -twentieth,  or  two  yards  in 
Wty,  but  it  ia  very  little  extended  in  breadth.  The 
Ptopaiy  of  felting  is  only  possessed  by  the  short 
^aol,  and  it  is  of  ao  singular  a  nature,  that  it  deserves 
I>articul8r  notice. 

If  an  ear  of  bearded  com  is  introduced  between 
^h,t  wristband  and  the  wrist,  the  stalk  being  placed 
Awards  the  shoulder,  the  common  motions  of  the 
^4m  will  cause  the  ear  of  com  to  move  upwards  until 
*%  reaches  the  shoulder,  and  this  occurs  whether 
Mie  ann  i*  titnist  out  of  the  sleeve  or  drawn  back , 
^iJua  mottoa  takes  place  by  means  of  the  ji^;ed  ends 


of  the  grains  of  corn.  The  thrusting  of  the  arm 
outwards  would  naturally  tend  to  tfaniet  forwards 
the  ear,  hut  the  sharp  angles  of  the  grain  fixing 
themselves  firmly  into  the  shirt-sleeve,  msintaiD  the 
ear  in  its  situation ;  if  the  arm  ia  drawn  in,  the 
!  cause  enablea  the  ear  to  catch  hold  of  the  skin 
and  to  be  drawn  upwards,  and  this  is  repeated  every 
time  the  arm  is  drawn  inwards  or  forced  outwards. 
Qw  the  construction  of  the  hair  of  the  sheep  and 
»r  of  com  is  somewhat  similar,  and  the  mag" 
nified  view  of  three  kinds  of  wool,  fig.  3,  will  show  the 
reason  why  one  sort  will  felt  and  the  other  will  not. 
The  long  English  wool  a,  it  will  be  seen,  is  mach  less 
notched  on  its  surface  than  the  Saxon  b,  or  the  original 
Spanish  c,  and  therefore  resembles  less  the  ear  of 
,  and  will  not  be  acted  on  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fibres  of  the  cloth  made  of  short  wool  on  being 
bjected  to  the  operation  of  fulling,  shrink  con- 
siderably  in  their  length,  and  close  in,  as  it  were, 
upon  each  other.  The  jagged  ends  of  this  wool  now 
become  entangled,  and  any  attempt  to  stretch  the 
cloth  again  to  its  original  length  and  width  wonld  be 
nseless ;  the  more  frequently  this  operation  of  fulling 
repeated,  the  thicker  the  texture  of  the  cloth  be- 
comes, and  it  is  then  said  to  be  dowble  milled.  We 
know  that  if  common  woollen  cloth,  when  made  up  into 
a  garment,  should  get  wet,  it  shrinks  considerably, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  wearer,  who,  in  this 
manner,  has  it  milled  upon  his  own  person.  The 
felting  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  bat  bodies,  is 
effected  by  acting  on  the  same  principles,  bot  the 
process  ia  more  frequently  repealed,  so  as  to  cause  the 
fibres  of  the  wool  to  be  completely  matted  together. 

After  the  milled  cloth  has  been  properly  dried,  it 
baa  to  be  dressed;  this  was  formerly  done  by  means 
of  the  seed-vessela  of  the  fuller's  tessle,  formed  into 
a  kind  of  hand  card,  but  latterly  it  has  i>een  effected 
by  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  by  mesLUs  of  very 
fine  wire  cards.  The  dressing  is  the  process  by 
which  the  nap  is  raised. 

The  last  operation  the  cloth  has  to  nndergo  is 
called  shearing,  or  cropping ;  the  wool,  by  the  operation 
of  dressing,  covers  the  surface  of  the  cloth  like  loose 
fur,  which  must  he  removed  before  it  ia  fit  for  the 
market ;  this  wss  formerly  effected  by  hand  with  a 
lai^  pair  of  shears,  but  of  late  years  this  part  of 
the  manufacture  has  also  been  performed  by  the  aid 
of  machinery.  The  cutting  instruments  resemble  tha 
blades  of  the  hand  shears,  one  blade  is  fixed  in  an 
oblique  direction,  while  a  revolving  cylinder  is  fur- 
nished  with  several  moving  blades,  which  act  in  suc- 
cession against  the  fixed  blade,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  a  pair  of  shears  were  worked  by  hand.  The 
cloth  itself  is  stretched  over  n  metal  bed  to  prevent 
its  lying  in  creases.    The  list  being  thicker  tbiui  the 
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jrest  of  the  fabric  19  left  unsheared,  the  blades  of  the 
cutters  not  being  of  a  sufficient  width  to  cut  the  nap 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  as  the  list  is  thicker* 
than  aiiy  other  parts  of  the  cloth,  grooves  are  con- 
trived for  its  reception,  and  to  allow  the  shears  to 
clip  close,  I 

Some  of  the  common  woollen  cloths  are  hot- 
pressed  to  give  th^P^  a  face,  and  as  this  smoothness 
should  only  appear  on  one  side,  the  other  is  made 
rough  again  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  water;  this 
kind  of  cloth  is  also  dyed  after  weaving,  and  the  list 
is  sewn  on  ta  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
dyed  ingram. 


ON    EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH    INJURE    THE 

EYE-SIGHT.     No.  IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  ETE 
TO  AClilD  FUMES. 

^4.)  We  need  not  offer  more  than  one  illustration 
^Q  this  class,  inasmuch  as  others  will  be  readily 
suggested  to  the  reader  s  own  mind  when  we  state 
.that  many  fumes,  vapours,  gases,  auoh  as  those 
afforded  by  am^ipni^j  muriatic  acid,  &c.,  so  affect  the 
sentient  apparatus  of  the  eye  as  to  cause  a  general 
irritability  which  the  eye  itself  tends  to  remove  by 
^)^citing  a  flow  of  tears.  This  power,  however,  is 
Jost  ia  time :  iufls^mm^tiqu  comes  aa  a  prelude  to 
4ise»se  of  9  permaQent  and  more  lasting  character. 

The  case  we  have  selected  is  a  remarkable  one, 
illustrating  the  noxious  effects  resulting  from  expo- 
sure of  the  person  to  acrid  fumes.  A  class  of 
persons  employed  in  cleansing  the  immense  sewers 
of  the  city  of  Paris  are  aubgeet  to  a  disease  which 
is  called  in  one  case  la  mitte,  in  the  other  case  k 
plomb.  The  former  is  caused  by  ammoniacal  vapqurs, 
and  is  announced  by  a  smarting  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  eye-ball  and  pupil  soon  become  red,  accompanied 
with  other  pains,  chiefly  about  the  head.  Blindness 
ipften  results,  which  lasts  for  a  day  or  twa  The 
patients  endure  much  pain,  and  get  no  relief  until 
^ears  begin  to  flow.  In  slight  attacks  exposure  to  the 
jopen  air  ^nd  shading  the  eyes  is  a  sufficient  remedy : 
if  the  attack  is  strong  the  men  are  accustomed  to 
wash  their  eyes  in  cold  water,  to  tie  a  wet  bandage 
ovAr  them^  and  to  remain  in  the  dark. 

Le  plomb  is  s^so  due  to  gaseous  exhalations,  chiefly 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  gases,  pro* 
ducing  convulsions  and  other  alarming  symptoms. 
The  danger  to  these  workmen  is  now  entirely  removed 
by  the  copious  use  of  chlorine  in  combination  with 
)ime  or  soda,  as  chlorine  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  entirely  destroying  and  neutralizing  these 
i^lQuvisB, 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  place  that  we  may  mention  a 
^rain  of  effects  resulting  from  narcotics  taken  in- 
wardly. The  effects  produced  do  not  certainly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  fumes  as  ordinarily  con- 
sidered*; but,  be, that  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  one  of 
much  importance^  and  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  it  over 
unnpticed,  ^ 

Amaurosis  is  caused  by  the  use  of  narcotic  sub- 
stances which  have  been  supposed  to  act  speciflcally 
in  depressing  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  in 
general.  The  symptoms  of  amaurosis,  however, 
by  no  means  support  the  opinion  that  they  have  a 
direct  sedative  operation :  the  loss  of  sensibility,  as 
3^ell  as  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  may  be  tlie  effect 
of  increased  excitement,  or  a  full  stale  of  the  vessels } 
for  besides  considerable  external  turgescence,  sensi- 
ji)ility  of  the  pupil  almost  invariably  returns  on 
leaving  recourse  to  bleedings  The  principal  substances 
of  this  class  are  9pium  in  large  doses,  kyosei^mns^ 


siri^monium,  and  Bella  donna.  The  well-known  effect 
which  these  substances  possess  of  dilating  the  pupil 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  differs  only  in  degree  from  what 
follows  their  being  ti^en  into  the  stomach;  bat 
instead  of  effecting  a  loss  of  poi^er  or  paralysis  of 
the  iris,  they  seem  rather  to  act  as  stimuli  on  the  an- 
tagonist  flbres  which  compose  the  greater  ring  of  the 
iris,  and  thus  overcome  its  normal  or  regular  obedi- 
ence to  the  stimulus  of  light,  analogous  to  those 
involuntary  find  spasmodic  actions  which  they  occa- 
sion when  tal^en  internally.  See  Yetch  on  Dmam 
of  ike  Eya,  Christison  also  in  his  Jhreatiie  on  Pm- 
sons,  cites  numerous  interesting  c^ses  of  the  effect  of 
narcotic  poisons  on  ths  finpil  of  \\se  ey^ 


LAVA.    MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  (1 793)  that  I  went 
with  a  party  to  the  source  of  the  lava,  for  the  first 
time,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  in  which  the  lava  pro- 
ceeded from  the  volcano  that  created  it.     I  found  the 
crater  in  a  very  active  state,  throwing  out  volliesof 
immense  stones,  transparent  with  vitrification,  aod 
such  showers  of  ashes  involved  in  thick  sulpburoiu 
clouds,  as  rendered  any  approach  to  it  extremely  dan- 
gerous.    We  ascended  as  near  as  possible,  and  then, 
crossing  over  to  the  lava,  attempted  to  coast  it  up  to 
its  source.  This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  for  an 
unfortunate  wind  blew  all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  hot 
upon  us,  attended  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  thick 
mist  of  minute  ashes  from  the  crater,  and  such  fumes 
of  sulphur,  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being  suffocated. 
In  this  perplexity  I  proposed  immediately  crossing 
the  current  of  liquid  lava,  to  gain  the  windward  side 
of  it,  but  felt  some  fears,  owing  to  the  very  liquid 
appearance   the  lava  there  had  so  near  its  source. 
All  my  companions  were  aeainst  the  scheme,  and 
while  we  stood  deliberating,  immense  fragments  of 
stone  and  huge  volcanic  bombs,  that  had  been  cast 
out  by  the  crater,  but   which  the  smoke  had  pre. 
vented  us  from  observing,  fell  thick  about  us,  and 
rolled  by  us  with  a  velocity  that  would  have  crushed 
any  of  us,  had  we  been  in  their  way.     I  found  we 
must  either  leave  our  present  spot,  or  expect  instant 
death  :    therefore,    covering   my   face  with  mv  hat, 
I  rushed  upon  the  lava,  and  crossed  over  sarely  to 
the  other  side,  having  my  boots  only  a  little  burnt, 
and  my  hands  scorched.  Not  one  of  my  companions, 
however,  would  stir ;   nor  could  any  persuasion  of 
mine  avail  in  getting  a  single  guide  over  to  me.   I 
then  saw  clearly  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  expected 
my  friends   would  every  moment  be  sacrificed  to 
their  own  imprudence  and  want  of  courage,  as  the 
stones  from  the  crater  fell  continually  around  them, 
and  vast  rocks  of  lava  bounde4  by  them  with  grea^ 
force.     At  last  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
retire,  leaving  me  entirely  alone.     I  begged  hard  fof   . 
a  torch  to  be  thrown  over  to  me,  that  I  might  not  be 
lost  when  the  night  should  come  on.     It  was  then 
that  Andre,  one  of  the  cicerones  of  Resina,  afer  being 
promised  a  bribe,  ran  over  to  me,  and  brought  w 
him  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  torch.     We  had  coastea 
the  lava  ascending  for  some  time,  when  looking  bacK 
I  perceived  my  companions  endeavoring  to  cross 
lava  lower  down,  where  the  stream  was  narrower. 
In  doing  this  they  found  themselves  insulated,  as  i^ 
were,  and  surrounded  by  two  different  rivers  oiW^ 
fire.     They  immediately  pressed  forward,  being  ter- 
ribly scorched  by  the  combined  heat  of  both  the  cti - 
rents,  and  ran  to  the  side  where  I  was  j  in  a"|?J 
which  one  of  the  guides  feH  into  the  middle  of  to« 
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Y-^d-hot  lava,  but  met  with  no  other  injury  than 
V^aving  his  hakids  and  face  butnt.  and  lositig  at  the 
same  time  a  bottle  of  vin  de  grave,  which  was  broken 
Y>y  the  fall,  and  which  proved  a  very  unpleasant  loss 
to  us,  being  Iready  to  faint  with  excessive  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  hekt  Having  once  more  ridiied  my 
forces,  I  proceeded  on,  and  In  About  half  an  hour  I 
gained  tlie  chastU  through  lii^hich  th^  laVa  had  opened 
itself  a  passage  dut  of  the  mountain.  To  describe 
this  sight  is  utterly  beyond  all  human  ability.  My 
companions  shared  in  the  astonishment  it  produced  -, 
and  the  sensations  they  felt^  in  concelrt  with  me, 
were  sucli  as  ean  be  obliterated  Only  with  our  lives. 
All  I  had  before  seen  of  Vbkanic  phenomena  did  not 
lead  me  to  ekpect  such  a  spectacle  as  I  then  beheld. 
I  had  seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  that  descended  into 
the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation 
with  them  5  but  they  resembled  a  vast  heap  of  cin- 
ders, or  the  9eorue  of  an  ifon-foundry,  rolling  slowly 
along,  and  falling  with  k  rattling  noise  over  one 
another.  Here  a  vast  arched  chasm  presented  itself 
ia  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  rushed,  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flood,  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava 
in  perfect  fusion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any 
other  matter  that  Was  not  in  a  state  Of  complete  solu- 
tion, unattended  by  aiiy  scoria  Upon  its  surface,  or 
gross  materials  of  an  insolvent  nature,  but  flowing 
with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in  regular  channels, 
cat  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

The  eruption  from  the   crater  increased  with  so 
much  violence  that  we  proceeded  to  make  our  expe- 
liments  and  observations  as  speedily  as  possible.      A 
little  above  the  source  of  the  lava  I  found  a  chimney 
of  about  four  feet  in  height,  from  which  proceeded 
smoke,   and  sometimes  stones.      I  approached  and 
gathered  some  pure  sulphur,  which  had  formed  itself 
upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  this  chimney^  the 
smell  of  which  was  so  powerful,  that  I  was  forced  to 
hold  my  breath  all  the  while  I  remained  there,     t 
seized  an  opportunity  to  gain  ft   momentary  view 
down  this  aperture,  and  perceived  nothing  but  the 
glare  of  the  red-hot  lava  that  passed  beneath  it.    We 
then  returned  to  examine  the  Uva  at  its  source.     Sir 
W.  Hamilton  had  conceived  that  no  stones  thrown 
upon  a  current  of  lava  would  tnake  Any  imt)ression. 
We  were  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.     Light  bo- 
dies of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds*  weight  made 
little   or  no   impression,   even  at  the   source  j  but 
bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds,  were 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
lava,  and  float  away  with  it.     A  stone  of  three  hun- 
dred weight,  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater, 
and  laid  near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava,  I 
nised  upon  one  end,  and  then  let  it  fall  upon  the 
liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually  sunk  beneath  the  sur- 
^,  and  disappeared.     If  I  wished  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  it  was  like 
a  loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey, 
'Which  gradually  involves  itself  in  the  heavy  liquid 
that  surrounds   it,   and   then   slowly   sinks   to   the 
hottora.    The  lava  itself  had  a  glutinous  appearance  -, 
and  although  it  resisted  the  most  violent  impression, 
seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  be  stirred  with  a  common 
walking-stick.     A  small   distance   from   its   source, 
as  it  flows  on,  it  acquires  a  darker  tint  upon  its  sur- 
face, is  less  easily  acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream 
geti  wider,  the  surface  having  lost  its  state  of  perfect 
lolution,  grows  harder  and  harder,  and  cracks  into 
innumerable  fragments  of  very   porous   matter,   to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  scoria,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  which  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  pro- 
ceeded thus  from  the  mountain  itself,  being  composed 


of  matcritils  less  soluble  thati  the  rest  of  the  lava, 
lighter,  and  of  course  liable  to  float  continually  on 
the  surface.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this. 
All  lava  at  its  first  exit  from  its  native  volcano  flows 
out  in  a  liquid  state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  The 
appearance  of  the  scoria  is  to  be  attributed  only  to 
the  action  of  the  external  air,  and  not  to  any  dif- 
ference in  the  materials  that  compose  it,  since  any 
lava  whatever,  separated  from  its  channel,  at  its  very 
source,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  external  air^ 
immediately  cracks,  becomes  porous,  and  alters  its 
form.  As  we  proceeded  downwards  this  became 
more  and  more  evident,  and  the  same  lava  which  at 
its  original  source  flowed  in  perfect  solution,  undi- 
vided, and  free  from  loose  encumbrances  of  any  kind, 
a  little  farther  down  had  its  surface  loaded  with  scoria^ 
in  such  a  manner,  that  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a  rolling  heap  of  unconnected  cinders 
from  an  iron-foundry. 

The  fury  of  the  crater  continuing  to  increase,  me* 
naced  us  with  destruction  if  we  remained  any  longer 
in  its  neighbourhood.  A  large  stone,  thrown  out  to  a 
prodigious  height,  hung  for  some  time  over  our  head» 
in  the  air.  Every  one  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  Until 
it  fell  harmless  beyond  us,  shattering  itself  into  8 
thousand  fragments,  which  rolled  into  the  valley 
below.  We  had  not  left  this  spot  above  five  minutes 
before  a  shower  of  stones,  issuing  from  the  crater, 
fell  thick  upon  it,  covering  the  source  of  the  lava, 
and  all  the  parts  about  it  -,  so  that  had  we  waited, 
as  I  begged  to  do,  a  little  longer,  every  one  of  us 
would  have  been  crushed  to  atonis. 

During  my  second  visit  the  appearances  were 
pretty  much  the  same.  I  though  the  lava  flowed 
slower,  and  was  less  in  fusion  than  before,  the  sur* 
face  appearing  tougher,  and  being  sooner  converted 
into  scoria.  We  dressed  our  beef-steak  upon  the  lava^ 
no  fire  being  better  calculated  for  that  purpose, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  it  gives. 

Upon  my  third  visit  I  found  the  lava  had  taken  d 
di^erent  course,  and  flowed  towards  the  Torre  del 
Annonciato,  whereas  it  had  before  proceeded  in  a 
channel  exactly  opposite  the  cross.  The  source  itself 
had  undergone  great  alterations,  and  bore  strongly 

the    marks   of   an  earthquake. Bishop  Otter's 

Life  of  Clarke. 


Therk  is  inconsistency  and  something  of  the  child's  prtN 
penslties  still  in  mankind.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  as  a 
watch,  a  barometer,  or  a  dial*  will  fix  his  attention.  A  Qiao 
will  make  journeys  to  sue  an  engine  stamp  a  coin  or  turn 
a  block ;  yet  the  organs  through  which  he  has  h  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment)  and  which  are  in  themselves  more 
exquisite  in  design,  and  more  curious  hoth  in  contrivance 
and  in  mechanism,  do  not  enter  his  thoughts;  and  if  he 
admire  a  hving  action,  that  admiration  will  prohably  he 
more  excited  by  what  is  uncommon  and  monstrous,  than 
by  what  is  natural  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  its  office, —  by 
the  elephant's  trunk  than  by  the  human  hand.  This  does 
not  arise  from  an  unwillingness  to  coniemplate  the  superi- 
ority or  dignity  of  our  own  hatUre,  nor  from  an  incapacity 
of  admiring  the  adaptation  of  parts.  It  is  the  effect  of  ha- 
bit. The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed,  it  has  so 
fine  a  sensibility,  that  sensibility  governs  its  motions  so 
correctly,  every  effortof  the  will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as 
if  the  hand  itself  were  the  seat  of  that  will.  Its  actions  are 
so  powerful,  so  free,  and  yet  so  delicate,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  a  quality  of  instinct  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  thought 
of  its  complexity  as  an  instrument,  or  of  tho  relations 
wWch  make  it  subservient  to  the  mind :  wo  use  it  as  we 
draw  our  breath,  unconsciously,  and  have  lost  nil  recol- 
lection of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  of  its  fti-»t  excr^ 
cise  by  which  it  has  been  perfected.  Is  it  not  then  the 
very  perfection  of  the  instrument  which  makes  us  insen 
sible  to  its  use  ? — BklL. 
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THE  CICADA,  AND  ITS  ORGANS  OF  VOICE. 
TaC  CickdR  ar«%isect8  belongiag  to  the  mder  galled 

Xfm^lera,  (half- winged,)  on  aocosnt  of  the  wings 
partaking  genenlly  of  a  double  character,  being 
parti)'  of  a  leathery  substance  and  partly  traospftrent ; 
in  the  Cicadee,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  to 
oppareaL  The  Cicadn  are  fonnd  in  abundance  in 
most  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe ;  there  are 
also  several. species,  natives  of  more  temperate  regions. 
These  insects  are  noted  for  the  siofpilar  noise  they 
produce,  and  on  this  account  they  were  in  great 
favonr  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were  kept 
in  cages  for  the  sake  of  their  song,  and  were  a 
favourite  image  of  innocence  and  cheerfulness  with 
the  poets  of  Greece.  One  hard  intreats  the  shep- 
herds to  spare  the  innoxious  TtttUc,  (the  Greek  name 
for  the  Cicada,)  that  nightingale  of  the  Nymphs,  and 
to  makt  those  mischievouB  birds,  the  thrush  and 
blackbird,  their  prey. 

Sweet  prophet  of  the  Summer,  (aays  Antcreon,  sddcMS- 
ing  this  insect,)  the  Huses  love  thee  j  Pbisbus  himieir 
loves  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  shrill  song ;  old  age  does 
not  wear  thee  out;  thou  art  wise,  earthborn,  musical,  im- 
passive, without  blood. 

The  sound  produced  by  the  Grecian  Cicada  mutt 
necessarily  have  been  musical  j  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  music  of  the  harp. 

A  Cicada,  sitting  upon  a  harp,  was  a  usual  emblem  of 
tho  science  of  music,  which  was  thus  accounted  Tor;— When 
two  rival  musicians,  Eunoraus  and  Ariston,  were  contendinE 
upon  that  instrument,  a  Cicada,  tiying  to  the  former,  and 
sitting  on  his  barp,  supplied  the  place  of  a  broken  string, 
and  so  secured  him  the  victory. 

The  Cicadte  of  modem  times  are  equally  famous 
for  the  power,  if  not  for  the  musical  property  of  their 
Voice.     Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  says, — 

In  the  hotter  months  of  Summer,  especially  from  mid- 
day Id  the  middle  of  ihe  afternoon,  the  Cicada  is  perpe- 
tually stunning  our  ears  with  its  most  eteessively  sbrill 
and  ungrateful  noise.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
troublesome  and  impeitinent  of  insects,  perching  upon  a 
twig,  and  squalling  sometimes  two  or  three  bouts  without 
ceasing,  thereby  too  often  disturbing  the  studies  or  short 
repose,  which  is  frequently  indulged  in  in  these  hot  climates 
for  a  few  hours. 

The  Brazilian  Cicada  are  said  to  sing  so  loud,  that 
they  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  On 
account  of  the  sound  this  insect  produces,  it  is  called 
in  the  United  States,  the  American  Locast, 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  male  Cicada  produces 
the  sound  for  which  it  is  famous,  is  thus  described 
in  Kirby  and  Spence's  beautiful  work  on  Entomology. 
If  you  look  at  the  underside  of  the  body  of  a  male,  the 
first  thine  that  will  stnke  you  is 
'"'  *  a  pair  of  large  plates,  of  an  irre- 

gular form,  a;  in  some  semi- 
eva),  in  others  triangular,  in 
others  again  a  Beement  of  a  cir- 
cle of  greater  or  less  diameter, 
covering  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly ;  these  are  the  drum-covers, 
or  opercula,  trom  beneath  which 
the  sound  issues,  at  the  back  of 
the  posteriw  legs.  Just  above 
each  operculum  there  is  a  smalt 
pointedtriangular  process,  (ptr- 
tillum,)  A,  the  object  of  which, 
_  ,    „       ..  ■   .,  ■■    Rfaumur  supposes,    is  to 

^^io^n^'  prevent  them  from  being  too 
much  elevated.  When  an  oper- 
enlam  is  removed,  beneath  it  you  will  find,  on  the  exterior 
side,  a  hollow  cavity,  with  a  mouth  somewhat  linear,  (like 
a  slit,  the  width  of  a  tine,)  fig.2,A,whiehseem8toopen  into 
the  interior  of  the  abdomen.  Next  to  this,  on  the  inner 
side,  is  another  large  cavity,  a,  of  an  irregular  shape,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  three  portions:  of  these  the 
posterior  is  lined  obliquely  with  a  beautiful  membrane, 
which  is  vet7  tunse,  c ;  in  some  species  semi-opaque,  and 


in  others  transparent,  and  reflects 
all  the  colours  of  tha  rainlyi^ 
thi)  mirror  is  not  the  ^al  oriiati  V  ' 
sound,  but  ts  suppostd  to  Bodldaia 
it.  The  middia  portion  is  occupied 
by  a  piste,  of  a  homy  substance, 
placed  horizontally,  and  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  a.  On 
its  Inner  side  this  plate  tn-miuales 
in  B  crania,  or  elevated  ridge,  com- 
mon to  both  drums.    Between  the 


transversely, 
'ong,  or  temih 

pecies  I  have  seen  this  membrane 
m  tension,  probably  the  insect  can 
stretch  or  relax  it  at  pleasure,  but 
even  all  this  apparatus  is  insufficient 
to  produce  the  sound  of  these  ani- 
mala    One,   still  more  important  _ 

and  curious,  stiU  remains  still  to  be  '^^^'t^tt' 
described.  Tliis  organ  can  only  be 
discovered  by  dissection.  Aportionof  the  first  andMconI 
segments  being  removed  from  that  side  of  the  back  of  Ibe 
abdomen  which  answers  to  the  drums.two bundles  of  tDUicla. 
Bg..3,  B,  meeting  each  other  in  an  acute  angle,  stticM 
to  a  place  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  macro  la  pointed  pn- 
rolnence,  like  a  sharp  tooth,)  of  the  first  ventral  segment  of 
the  abdomen  will  appear.  These  bundles  consist  of  a  pn- 
digious  number  of  muscular  fibres,  applied  to  each  other, 
'ly  separable.  Whilst  Reaumur 


dead,  the  usual  sound  was  emitted. 

If  these  creatures  are  unable  themselves  to  moduiiu 
their  sounds,  here  arepartsenough  to  doit  for  theoi,  foflbe 
mirrors,  the  membranes,  and  the  central  portions  with  tbeir 
the  esvities,  sU  assist  in  it.  If  you  remove  thelalenl  put 
of  the  first  dorsalsegmentof  the  abdomen,  you  Kill  ditcoief 


F!(.S 


s  semi-opaque,  and  neulr 
semicircular  ooncate-oiin" 
membrane,  with  traiis«rse 
folds.  Sif.  3,  a;  ihit  i>  tl" 
drum.  E^h  bundle  ofiniK- 
clea  before  mentioned,  n 
terminated  by  a  tendinwi 
plate,  nearly  circular,  from 
which  issue  several  lulle 
tendons  that,  forming  t 
thread,  pass  through  an 
aperture  in  the  homj  pirn 
that  support  the  dram,  mi 
are  atUehed  to  iu  under  « 
concave  surftice.  Hhis'" 
bundle  of  muscle),  ^'"t 
alternately  and  briiklj  if 
I  axed  and  contracted,  viil 


out  the  < 


Burbce  being  it* 

rendered  concave  when  pulled  in,  when  let  out,  a  louail  sQI 
be  produced  by  the  eflbrt  to  recover  its  conraiitf,  wn"" 
sound  striking  upon  the  mirror  and  the  other  membnne 
before  it  escapes  from  under  the  operculum,  will  be  mw^ 
lated  and  augmented  by  them.  I  should  imagine  ihill" 
muscular  fibres  are  extended  and  contracted  by  the  allemitt 
approach  and  recession  of  the  Iniak  and  the  abdomen  It 
and  ttma  each  other. 
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A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    NAVIGATION, 


OEirXKAI.  rElTTIKZt  OP  THX  WDSIS  ACCOKtHXa  TO  THZ  OXOOKAPHXat 


SCYOKK  TBI  CHUSTUV1KA. 


"Wi  hire  BlretilT  olpMrvBd  that  the  scHne  of  the  eirliest 
iMvB  navigation  iras  the  MaiHitemnean  Sea,  which 
nitunllv  seemeil  to  the  ancietita  to  be  Btluated  in  the 
tniAilt  of  the  earth ;  a«  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  navi- 
plioTi  adnnced  only  at  a  creepiinf  p»ce,  and  as  but  a  small 
inouiit  of  fnib  experience  vas  1»id  up  b^  one  feneration 
for  th«  benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  verv  many  a^es  to  ex- 
Flora  the  Mediterranean.  Tyrrhene.  Hadriatic,  and  .£itean 
HU.  Tha  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  PhcBnicians, 
"■hoie  tDBTchanU  were  prinoet."  (Isaiah  XXiii.  8.)  were 
nonic  the  first  whom  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  t)ie 
imn  of  ran  had  mada  diaaatiafied  with  what  had  hitherto 
Vol.  in. 


leemod  the  aataral  limita  of  marine  excnntm.  Tha  great 
antiquity  of  (he  Phamieianii,  however,  it  perhapa  Iha 
reason  why  our  knowledge  of  them  ia  obtained  froin  inci- 
dental and  isolated  accounis :  but  on  the  naval  spirit  and 
industry  of  CarthaRe,  a  colony  planleil  by  the  former  power, 
in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  tlw  liffht  of  history, 
owinK  lo  their  connexion  with  the  Roccrans.  is  mor» 
abundantly  shed.  With  the  Carthsainiana,  perhaps,  had 
oriKrnaied  the  idea  of  quitting  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
straits  of  Oad«s,  (now  Gibrailar.)  of  sailinK  aoulhwanl, 
oircumna»iKating  the  cooBt  of  Africa,  and  then  retomin(r 
northward  by  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  Levant,  or  eattem 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  notion  aeeina  to  haw 
been  cberiehed  for  azes,  as  the  prime,  the  crowniiift  entw 
priie,  lonfi  thought  of  and  debated;  but  which  only  a 
toUtary  fsw,  at  long  intervala  of  tima  delemupad  to  tiT 
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.  to  eff«ct.  Knowing  only  a  portion  of  the  ^obv,  and  con- 
ceiving that  portion  to  be  utioti  an  extended  plane,  those 
who  held  a  toyage  ftma  CreM  to  figypt  to  be  a  signal 
proof  of  naval  courage,  and  Who  had  never  reached  Sicily 
or  Africa,  but  by  a  wayward  tempest,  or  by  shipwreck,  and 
who  were  then  objects  of  wonder  at  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  Syrtes,  those 
wave-bound  prisons  of  mariners,  might  justly  have  feared 
for  themselves,  in  being  committed  to  unknown  waterti 
and  in  tracking  shoresi  whioh  the  reports  of  others,  who  had 
never  seen  these  regions,  no  less  than  their  own  fears,  had 
represented  as  the  abode  of  every  horror.  In  short,  dis- 
tance from  the  land  seems  to  hare  alarmed  all  the  ancienta ; 

.who,  upon  every  occasion,  when  quitting  sight  of  the  shore 

fancied  they  saw,  as  Homer  tells  us,-~ 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o*erfly. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observalions  is  corroborated 
by  the  story  of  the  Pamphylian,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Egypt.  He  was  kept  as  a  slave,  for  a  very 
long  time,  at  a  town*  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
where  Damietta  now  stands.  Being  frequently  employed 
to  assist  in  maritime  business,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
committing  himself  to  the  meroy  of  the  waves  in  a  sailing 
boat,  in  order  that  he  might  once  again  behold  his  native 
country.  Having  provided  himself,  to  the  best  of  his 
means  and  ability,  he  set  sail,  resolving  rather  to  perish  in 
the  bosofn  of  the  old  ocean  than  to  remain  longer  in  cap- 
tivity. He  traversed  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  which 
lies  between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Pamphylia.  From  this  hold  and  unusual  adventure  he  lost 
his  original  name,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Afono- 
nauieSf  or  th$  lone  sailor ^  which,  for  a  long  time  after, 
we  may  presume,  served  his  family  as  a  patent  of  nobility. 
We  have  the  foregoing  account  from  Euststbius,  the  com- 
mentator of  Homer. 

Navigation  has  served  to  bring  the  families  of  the  earth 
nearer  together,  to  ieroove  ignorance  and  barren  limitation 
of  thought;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  a  means  for 
advancing  the  landmarks  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  and 
for  helping  man  to  appreciate  the  acts  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence. But,  as  it  is  entirely  consonant  with  humanity  that 
-the  increase  of  knowledge  should  carry  with  it  its  alloy  of 
evil,  we  find  that  the  means  for  spreading  knowledge,  served 
also  as  a  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  falsehood.  The  accounts, 
therefore,  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  exploits 
of  early  navigators  must  be  received  without  prejudice 
either  way,  and  their  errors  and  their  romances  must  be 
imputed  to  the  right  source.  This  source  seems  to  be  of  a 
twofold  nature;  firstly,  misapprehension  in  making  their 
observations  and  statements,  arising  from  ignorance  and 
want  of  experience,  which  engender  fear:  secondly,  the 
love  of  lucre  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  the  human  mind, 
that  this  affection  is  oftentimes  too  apt  to  get  the  better  of  all 
other  feelings,  whether  good  or  ill.  Hence,  in  the  growing 
spirit  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  monopoly  long  enjoyed 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  subsequently  by  other  commercial 
nations,  was  protected  by  the  publication  of  appalling 
accounts  of  the  dangers,  distresses,  and  horrors,  which 
they  underwent ;  the  dread  of  which,  they  hoped,  would 
deter  the  sailors  of  other  regions  from  disputing  with  them 
a  claim  to  the  wealth  of  the  earth.  In  looking  back,  there- 
fore, through  the  vista  of  time,  to  the  early  condition  of 
0iis  world,  and  in  studying  the  accounts  thereof,  as  handed 
down  from  the  heathen  authors,  who  are  our  chief  guides, 
we  must  separate  the  probable  from  the  improbable,  and 
the  true  firom  the  false,  and  revolve  in  our  minds  the  pro* 
gressive  condition  of  mankind,  as  illustrating  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty. 

TOYAGBS  RELATED   IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY—- FEARS  OP 
THE   ANCIENT   MARINERS. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  may 
be  estimated  by  an  epitome,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  of 
the  principal  ancient  voyages,  with  which  history  makes  us 
acquainted.  We  may  remark,  in  the  highly  coloured 
xnemoirs  of  the  times,  that  many  things  which  were  false 
were  credited  then,  and  still  later ;  whereas,  other  things, 
which  have  been  subsequently  recognised  as  perfectly  true, 
seemed  at  that  time  so  startling  to  the  conceptions  of  man- 
kind, that  no  credence  was  awarded  to  them.  The  aceounts 
of  the  first  and  third  voyages,  which  follow,  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  rhapsodies  of  the  poets. 

1.  In  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c,  Jason,  accompanied  by 


a  Phcsnician  pilot,  sailed  iir  the  ship  /j^rgo^  over  theStKioe, 
which  we  now  ball  the  Black  Sea,  to  reaotvf  the  treuun 
which  had  been  oarhed  away  by  jphrjrltua,  in  the  ship 
Ariesi  or  Rain.  The  Phoenician  wora  for  treasure,  ii 
almost  the  same  as  the  Greek  word  for  fleece.  Hence,  the 
confusion  of  ideas,  by  which  the  poets  profited  to  adorn 
their  legends,  for  Jason  was  reported  to  have  made  avoyan 
to  reeover  the  rftfti  With  the  golden  fieece.  Those  vho 
matined  Jason  s  ship,  were  called  Argonauts^  or  sailon  0/ 
the  Argo  ;  and,  at  tneir  return,  declared  that  their  passa^ 
had  been  alongside  of  the  abodes  of  the  just  and  the 
prisons  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Some  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  account  of  this  voyage, 
by  relating  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  were  in  the  habit  of  extending  fleeces  of  wool, 
to  catch  the  golden  particles  which  were  washed  down 
from  Mount  Caucasus. 

2.  It  is  believed  by  some  commentators  on  the  Bible, 
that  Solomon,  who  lived  about  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  sent  large  fleets  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  so 
eastward  to  India;  or  towards  the  south-west,  along  the 
African  coast,  lliese  ships  were  managed  by  Tymn 
mariners  who  were  the  most  expert  of  the  day ;  yet,  for 
want  of  the  mariner's  compass*,  their  navigation  was  per- 
formed by  coasting  along  tne  shores ;  so  that  a  Toyage  to 
India  is  said  to  have  frequently  taken  up  three  yean,  as  we 
read  in  the  Sacred  Record.  Prideaux  thinks  that  the  »ae 
ceeding  kings  of  Judah  carried  on  the  same  commerce; 
which  was  at  length  lost,  when  Slath,  their  port  on  the 
Red  Sea,  was  taken  from  Kinff  Ahat  by  Resin,  King  of 
Damascus.  (2  Kings  xvi.  6*)  It  would  seem  as  if  this  in- 
tercourse with  India  was  stopped  for  several  centuries  after 
the  times  we  have  just  spoken  of. 

9.  The  following  mythological  narration  may,  by  a  little 
calm  analysis,  be  found  to  consist  of  some  degree  of  truth. 
Neptune  is  reported  to  have  delivered  the  princess  Hesiooe 
from  a  monster,  raised  by  some  divine  interposition  out  of 
the  sea,  and  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  express  oommaod 
of  the  oracle.  It  is  probable  that  this  Neptune  was  Ra 
meses,  who,  being  a  chief  of  restless  disposition,  quitted 
Egypt,  his  native  country,  incited  either  by  a  thirst  of 
effecting  some  territorial  discovery,  or  a  lust  of  acquiring 
by  conquest  the  dominion  of  some  foreign  country.  Chance 
or  inclination  conducted  him  and  his  followers  to  that  spot, 
where  their  bravery  as  warriors,  and  their  skill  in  passing 
through  a  country  by  means  deemed  preternatural  by  all 
not  acquainted  with  them,  made  them  to  be  honoured  and 
feared,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  The  marine  monster 
we  may  fairly  interpret  to  have  been  a  vessel,  conveying  to 
the  same  spot  some  unknown  adventurers  equally  bold,  but 
who,  being  less  powerful,  or  less  fortunate,  fell  easily  before 
the  Egyptians. 

4.  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  610  B.C.,  endea- 
voured to  solve  the  grand  nautical  problem  of  Africa.  He 
employed  Phoenician  navigators  to  set  sail  from  the  Red 
Sea,  which  lay  at  the  east  of  his  dominions,  and  to  explore 
towards  the  south.  We  are  told  that  they  spent  three  years 
in  the  voyage;  and,  as  the  ships  of  the  afacients  did  not 
admit  much  room  for  stowing  away  provisions,  they  de- 
barked at  times  on  the  coast,  sowed  grain,  waited  its  ripen- 
ing, reaped,  prepared  food,  and  again  set  sail.  This  they 
did  in  each  year,  being  favoured  with  the  maturing  beams 
of  a  tropical  sun.  At  length,  to  their  great  joy  and  astonish- 
ment, they  reached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  passed  between 
the  pillars  of  Hereules,  two  rocks  being  the  nearest  and 
opposite  points  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  at  length  arrived  safely  at  the  shores  of  Egypt 

In  the  publication  of  this  memorable  voyage,  the  world 
was  astonished  at  being  informed,  that  the  sun,  while  the 
Phoenicians  were  passing  round  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
was  at  their  right  hand;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  described 
its  course  from  East  to  West,  in  the  nprthem  heavens;  or, 
speaking  still  more  simply,  that  it  appeared  at  mid-day  in 
the  north,  contrary  to  their  former  experience. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator,  the  sun  will  appear  at 
noon,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  in  the  north ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  in  the  South.  At  the  southern  promontor}' 
of  Africa,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  below  the 
southern  tropical  line,  the  sun  will  always  appear  to  attain 
its  meridian  in  the  north;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  oider 
of  their  voyage  would  keep  the  coast  on  their  right  band 
continually. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  relation  of  this 
voyage  was  almost  universally  discredited  among  the  as 

•  See  Saturday  Maga$ine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  11^ 
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eients,  for  the  very  reason  which  should  have  moved  them  to 
belief;  namely,  the  appearance  of  the  San  in  the  North  at 
mid-day. 

5.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  being  the  sovereign  of 
the  vast  Persian  Empire,  was  influenced  by  that  insatiable 
ambition  which  has  distinguished  all  conquerors.  He 
planned  an  expedition  to  India,  aliout  510  b.g.,  in  order 
to  conquer  the  country;  but  that  he  might  not  proceed 
Trithout  knowing  somethinff  of  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try he  was  about  to  attack,  he  fitted  out  a  naval  expe- 
dition, which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Scylax, 
the  Caryandsean,  giving  him  orders  to  sail  down  the  river 
Indus,  into  the  Southern  Ocean ;  then  to  return  by  steer- 
ing westward,  and  to  make  the  best  discoveries  he  could, 
as  to  the  strength  and  riches  of  the  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  as  also  on  the  sea-coast.  Scylax,  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  instructions,  passed  down  the  Indus  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  returned  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandel  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  landed  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  near  the  neck  of  land  which  we  now  call  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  Scylax  employed  about  thirty  months  in  making 
this  voyage ;  and  gave  a  favourable  report  to  Darius  con- 
cerning tne  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  had  seen. 
Accordingly,  Darius  fitted  out  a  naval  armament,  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  his  army,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indians;  this  attempt  of  Darius  was  successful;  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  frequent  intercourse  between 
India  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
voyage  of  Scylax  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  maritime 
expedition  to  India. 

6.  The  next  attempt  to  sail  round  the  continent  of  Africa 
was  that  of  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  whom  Xerxes 
bad  condemned  to  death*  but  whose  sentence  was  commuted 
to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  He  sailed  from  Egypt, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  480,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar;  and 
then  southward.  But.  horror-struck  at  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  those  wails  of  water,  which  dashed  upon  the 
shores  of  the  desert,— after  beating  about  for  some  months, 
be  returned  home,  and  suffered  according  to  his  original 
sentence. 

The  Persians  were  generally  unacquainted  with  maritime 
affairs,  and  therefore  never  made  any  advance  in  the  naval 
art,  worth  describing;  this  accounts  for  the  want  of  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  Sataspes  and  his  crew.  The  Athe- 
nians had  made  great  improvements  in  their  war-shipping, 
when  the  Persians  attacked  them  during  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  These  improvements  related  chiefly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  decks  over  the  rowers,  whereon  the  men  of  war  car- 
ried on  their  operations  without  interfering  with  the  rowers, 
and  impeding  the  motions  of  the  ship.  This  is  believed  to 
bave  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians 
OTer  the  Persians,  in  their  naval  conflicts  with  that  power. 

7.  In  a  collection  of  ancient  voyages,  published  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  there  is  a  curious  account  of 
the  discovenr  of  an  island,  about  five  or  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  narrative 
is  foundfl4  ID  truth ;  but  that  it  is  made  more  important 
than  it  really  was  by  exaggeration,  and  a  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous.   I|  is  a  translation  from  an  ancient  writer. 

"There  wap  one  Jambulus,  who  from  his  youth  was* ad- 
dicted to  learning ;  bis  father  was  a  paercbant ;  and,  after 
bis  decease,  the  son  applied  himself,  with  great  diligence, 
to  the  same  profession.  This  man,  travelling  into  Arabia, 
in  order  to  purchase  spices,  was  iheye  taken  prisoner,  with 
ill  his  company,  by  a  party  of  robbers.  At  first,  he  and  one 
of  his  companions  were  employed  in  kee[)in^  sheep ;  but 
they  were  soon  after  carried  off  by  the  Ethiopians,  inhabit- 
ing the  coast,  who  conveyed  them  into  their  own  country,  in 
orSer  to  serve  a  very  extraordinary  purpose.  These  Ethio- 
pians had  a  custom,  which  had  then  subsisted  six  hundred 
years,  and  was  originally  derived  from  the  direction  of  an 
Oracle,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  nation  once  in  an  age,  or 
generation,  which  with  them  comprehended  the  space  of 
tbirty  year%  by  exposing  two  strangers,  in  the  following 
^nner  ;— 

*'Tbe;ir  preparea  a  little  vessel,  well  built,  and  extremely 
^ell  equippeu»  with  provisions  for  six  months ;  on  board  of 
^bieh  the  men  were  put,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
witb  instructions  to  steer  directly  south,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
t  certain  fortunate  island,  inhabited  bv  a  king  and  some 
hospitable  people,  with  whom  they  mignt  live  happily  all 
tbe  rest  of  their  days.  The  oracle  declared,  that  if  these 
men  succeeded  in  their  voyage,  the  country  would  enjoy 
tax  and  quiet  for  many  years ;  but  if,  frighted  by  the  dan- 
gen  of  tbe  lea^  ttiey  should  return,  it  was  ominous  to  Ethio- 


pia; and  therefore,  they  threatened  Jambulus  and  his 
companion  with  the  severest  punishments,  in  case  they  did 
not  prosecute  their  voyage.  When  the  season  of  the  year 
came,  the  Ethiopians  celebrated  the  festival  of  Purgation 
with  most  splendid  sacrifices ;  and  then,  having  crowned 
each  of  them  with  garlands,  they  put  Jambulus  and  his 
companion  on  board  the  vessel  that  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  put  to  sea. 

"They  were  four  months  tossed  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
before  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  island  to  which  they 
were  bound ;  but  at  length  they  reached  it  safely.  In  its 
form  it  is  almost  round,  being  about  five  thousand  stadia  in 
eonipass ;  containing  about  five  hundred  of  our  miles,  if  we 
allow  six  hundred  stadia  to  a  degree.  As  soon  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  land,  the  people  on  the  island  crowded 
to  the  shore,  to  behold  them :  and,  when  they  landed,  mul- 
titudes came  from  all  quarters  to  gaze  at  and  admire  them, 
wondering  how  they  came  thither ;  but  treating  them  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  civility,  and  offering  them,  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  whatever  their  country  afforded. 

*'  These  people  differed  not  a  little  from  other  nations  in 
their  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  manner ;  for  they  were 
all;  of  a  prettv  equal  size,  each  of  them  about  fi)ur  cubits, 
or  six  feet  high.  They  bent  and  turned  their  bodies  with 
such  agility,  that  their  bones  seemed  to  our  travellers  as 
flexible  as  the  sinews  of  other  people:  their  bodies  were  very 
tender,  notwithstanding  which,  they  were  so  strong,  that 
whatever  they  grasped  could  not  be  forced  out  of  their  hands. 
On  their  heads,  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and  on  their  chins,  they 
had  hair;  but  the  rest  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
They  were  handsome  and  well-shaped ;  only  the  holes  in 
their  ears  were  much  wider  than  those  of  other  men,  and 
had  fleshy  protuberances  in  them.  Hieir  tongues  were 
very  singular,  being  by  nature  somewhat  divided,  and  cut 
in  their  infancy  to  the  very  root,  so  that  they  seemed  dou- 
ble, which  enabled  them  to  imitate  the  notes,  and  even  the 
chattering  of  birds;  and,  if  our  travellers  say  true,  they 
could  discourse  with  two  people  at  once. 

"  This  island  is  situated  in  a  most  excellent  and  moderate 
climate,  lying  very  near  the  Equator,  so  that  the  people 
are  neither  scorched  with  heat  nor  perished  with  cola ;  en- 
joying at  once,  all  the  seasons,  without  any  division,  like 
ours,  of  Spring  and  Harvest.  The  days  and  nights  there 
are  always  of  equal  length  ;  neither  is  there  any  shadow  at 
noon-day,  because  the  sun  is  directly  in  the  zenith.  They 
are  learned  in  all  sorts  of  sciences,  especially  in  Astrology. 
They  use  eight-and-twenty  particular  letters,  for  the  expres- 
sing what  they  mean,  composed  of  seven  characters,  each 
of  which  is  varied  four  ways.  They  live  long,  without  ever 
being  sick,  and  commonly  to  one  hundred  and  Hhy  years  of 
age. 

"  After  Jamlmlus  and  his  companion  had  contmued  in 
this  island  seven  years,  they  were  compelled  to  depart,  as 
persons  of  a  vicious  life,  and  not  to  be  broken  of  foreign 
customs.  Their  ship,  therefbre,  being  again  fitted  out  for 
them,  and  well  famished  with  provisions,  thev  were  con- 
strained to  put  to  sea;  and,  after  continuing  their  voyage 
for  above  fbur  months,  they  fell,  at  length,  upon  the  sandy 
shallows  of  India,  where  his  companion  was  drowned,  and 
himself  was  afterwards  cast  ashore  near  a  certain  village, 
and  carried  away  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  at  a  city  called  Polybothra,  or  Polim- 
bothra,  many  days'  journey  distant  from  the  sea;  where  ha 
was  kindly  received  by  that  prince,  who  had  a  great  love  for 
the  Grecians,  and  was  studious  in  the  liberal  sciences.  At 
length,  having  obtained  provision  from  the  king,  be  first 
sailed  into  Persia,  and  firom  thence  safely  arrived  in 
Greece,** 

It  has  been  supposed  by  most  commentators  on  the  above 
account,  that  the  main  incidents  are  true ;  but,  as  was  befbre 
observed,  they  have  had  a  tinge  of  the  roavellous  imparted 
to  them.  With  respect  to  the  island  mentioned,  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  Sumatra,-*others  Bomeo,--K)thers  again 
Java, — while  one  writer  has  Qopsidered  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Maldive  Islands. 

8.  About  500  vears  b,c.  the  Carthaginians  fitted  out  two 
expeditions,  for  the  sake  of  prosecuting  discovery  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  after  clearing  the  Herculean  straits, 
Hanno  commanded  one  fleet,  ana  proceeded  southward^ 
along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  Himllco  steered  northward, 
along  the  Hiberian  and  Gallic  shores. 

Those  under  Hanno,  steered  round  by  Mount  Atlas,  the 
pillar  of  heaven,  and  doubled  **  the  African  Forehead,"  as  its 
great  western  promontory  was  called.  By  day  the  land 
was  too  hot  to  walk  uponf  the  country  seemed  to  lie  silent 
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and  deserted,  in  the  full  unmitigated  glare  of  a  vertical 
sun,  but  by  night  the  mountains  seemed  on  fire,  songs  of 
rejoicing  were  heard,  accompanied  with  the  sounds  of  Hutes, 
druips,  cymbals,  and  pongs,   together  with   cries,  which 
waked  the  shrill  echoes  of  night,  and  startled  the  senses  of 
the  Punic  sailors.     Scarcely  different  have  been  the  records 
of  modern  travellers,  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  these 
tropical  wilds ;  who,  fearing  to  be  scorched  by  the  solar  ray, 
pass  the  day  in  caverns,  or  in  sylvan  shades,  and  wake  up 
into  lively  existence  under  the  milder  beams  of  the  moon  ana 
stars.    Here  they  saw  the  various  species  of  the  monkey- 
tribe,  pre-eminent  among  which  is  the  ourang-outang, — 
original  of  Satyrs.     The  Thessalians  had,  before   this, 
given  rise  to  the  fables  of  the  Centaurs,  by  appearing  to 
their  neighbours  on  horses,  which  they  had  been  the  first  to 
tame.    In  these  places  gold  was  found  to  be  the  universal 
metal ;   so  common  that  the  chains  of  captives  were  forged 
lh>in  it.  The  Carthagi  nians  relate  that  the  transactions  which 
they  had  with  the  people  of  the  African  coast  were  carried  on 
in  Qumb-show,  that,  a  signal  having  been  made  with  smoke, 
the  savages  placed  the  goods  which  they  had  to  dispose  of  on 
the  coast  and  retired,  and  that  the  Carthaginians,  having 
removed  these  goods,  deposited  an  equivalent.     If  that 
which  the  latter  laid  down,  did  not  satisfy  the  former,  it  was 
not  removed  until  a  suitable  addition  had  been  made.    This 
sort  of  barter  is  the  primeval  state  of  commerce.    They  were 
once  astounded  at  the  sight  of  sheets  of  flame,  traversing 
the  country  and  spreading  in  every  direction  down  to  the 
sea-shore ;  a  conflagration  made  by  the  natives  to  get  rid 
of  the  dry  and  waste  grass  at  the  end  of  autumn.    Such 
were  the  causes  of  Africa  being  the  reputed  dwelling-place 
of  the  Gorgonsy  and  other  monstrous  creations,  springing 
from  ignorant  fear.    Pliny  tells  us  that  this  voyage  was 
eflfected  round  the  whole  extent  of  the  AfHcan  continent. 

Himllco,  we  are  told,  sailed  as  far  as  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  great  Western  Islands.  It  is  generally,  and  with  great 
reason,  believed  that  the  Phcsnicians,  and  subsequently  the 
Carthaginians,  traded  to  the  south-western  coasts  and 
islands  of  Britain  for  tin.  Hence,  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles  were  called  by  the  ancients  Caantaidesy  or  Tiit-cotfn- 
fries,  a  term  derived  fVom  the  PhcBnician  and  Sanscrit. 

9.  Pytheas,  an  illustrious  navigator  of  antiquity,  who 
flourisbed  in  France,  at  Marseilles,  a  colony  from  Greece* 
about  400  years  B.C.,  directed  his  course  to  the  north- 
western parts  of  Europe.  He  reached  Britain,  then  called 
Al-fioun  (Albion),  or  White-land,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
cliffs  at  a  distance.  He  kept  on  sailing,  we  are  told,  towards 
the  north,  and  arrived  at  Thule.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Iceland.  Of  this  place,  as  also  of  the  other  islands 
and  coasts  of  this  sea,  he  relates  that  he  found,  in  some 

Sarts,  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  continuing  so  strong,  till 
awn  of  day,  that  the  stars  oould  not  venture  to  appear ;  in 
others  he  found  the  sun  shining  by  day  and  night.  This 
account  seems  to  have  perplexed  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  inclined  to  credit  him ;  but  this  fact,  related 
by  Pytheas,  is  quite  natural  during  the  middle  of  our  sum- 
mer, when  approaching  towards  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
converse  of  this,  the  polar  winter,  or  the  effects  of  it,  felt  less 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  latitude,  may  apply  to 
the  account  which  we  have  of  Ulysses,  who,  we  read,  sailed, 
perhapMOt  the  fall  of  the  year,  io  the  ends  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  Cimmerians  dwell  in  profound  gloom,  who  see 
neither  the  rising  nor  setting  sun,  but  have  the  veil  of  night 
for  ever  spread  over  them.  The  credit  of  Pytheas  was  not 
much  improved  by  his  accounts  of  the  four  and  six-homed 
sheep  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  but  modern  information 
attests  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Massilian  sailor.  Some 
part  of  his  story  wears,  at  first  sight,  a  fabulous  aspect ;  when 
we  find  from  Tacitus,  who  retails  it  from  him,  that  the  noise 
of  the  suniaiti  passage  below  the  Oceania  heard;  andthatthe 


figures  of  the  gods  appear  visible,  crowned  with  immortil 
light.  By  the  latter  observation  we  are  to  understand  the 
varied  effects  of  the  Aurora  Borealis;  by  the  former  the 
hollow  noise  of  the  rolling  sea  against  the  dreary  shorn  of 
Norway.  He  intimates,  that,  in  going  very  far  to  the  oonh, 
sea,  land,  and  air,  seemed  all  confused ;  owing  perhaps  to 
fogs : — and  that  the  water  was  of  such  a  dense  character,  u 
could  hardly  be  cleaved  by  the  ship's  prow;  alluding,  per* 
haps,  to  the  strong  tides  of  those  seas.  He  is  said  to  bare 
been  the  first  who  ascribed  the  tides  to  the  inlluenoe  of  the 
moon.  The  vulgar  opinion,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Mela, 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  that  the 
earth  was  a  huge  animal,  the  heaving  of  whose  breast  occa- 
sioned the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters.  Another  opinion  was, 
that  the  ocean  had  within  itself  vast  caves,  into  which  the 
water  was  regularly  received,  and  out  of  which  it  was  a^in 
as  regularly  ejected.  Previously  to  quitting  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  the  tidal  influence  had  not  come  under  Uie  conside- 
ration of  man.  This  sea  scarcely  indicates  any  perception 
of  that  lunar  attraction,  which  operates  upon  the  waters  of 
the  earth  generally.  The  probable  reason  is,  that  this  sea, 
as  also  the  Baltic,  which  admits  of  a  parity  of  reasoning,  is 
almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  oceans ;  and  that  the 
narrowness  of  the  connecting  straits  does  not  allow  the  svell 
of  the  great  waters  to  be  felt  within  the  requisite  time  of 
the  moon's  passing  the  meridian. 

10.  Before  speaking  of  the  naval  exploits  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  Macedon,  we  may  mention  that  Curtius  gives 
a  circumstantial  account  of  a  fire-ship,  which  was  equipped 
by  the  Tyrians,  at  the  time  their  capital  was  besieged  by 
Alexander.  Having  selected  one  of  the  largest  galleys  they 
possessed,  they  loaded  it  by  the  stem  with  stones  and  other 
ballastt  so  that  the  prow  became  considerably  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  above  water,  was  covered  very  thickly  with  sul- 
phur and  other  inflammable  substances ;  which  operation 
being  completed,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  wind  favourable 
for  the  attempt,  and  all  the  sails  being  set,  the  crew,  who, 
in  aid  of  the  sails,  used  their  oars  also,  directed  it  towards 
the  mole  which  Alexander  had,  with  so  much  difiicully, 
laboured  to  construct.  When  they  had  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  destined  object  of  destruction,  the  vessel 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  crew  jumped  into  IxMits,  which  had 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  This  project 
completely  succeeded,  and  Alexander  was  fhistrated  in  bis 
attempt  on  Tyre  at  that  period.  This  place  he  ultimately 
subdued,  and  having  no  more  land  to  conquer  he  sought 
the  waters. 

We  now  come  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  the  Msoedo- 
nian  admiral,  down  the  Indus,  along  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and 
up  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  made  himself  omnipotent  by 
land,  resolved  to  encroach,  at  least  by  his  lieutenants,  on 
the  realms  of  ocean.  He  therefore  set  in  motion  an  expedi- 
tion for  maritime  discovery.  He  sailed  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  down  the  Indus,  and  gated  upon  the  expanse  of  ocean, 
which  the  ancients  deemMl  the  circular  boundaiy  of  the 
world.  The  ocean  had  been  held,  from  the  oldest  times,  to 
be  a  river  running  round  the  earth;  which  river  was 
bounded  by  the  dark  clouds  of  heaven.  Such,  we  are  told, 
was  it  depicted  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  which  leemf  t« 
have  presented  on  its  surface,  a  map  of  the  world,  ss  then 
known.  That  this  notion  was  venr  aneient  we  learn  from 
the  Sacred  Writings ;— '•  When  1  made  the  cloud  the  ^ 
ment  thereof,  and  thick  darkness  a  swaddling-band  for  it' 
Job.  XXXVIII.  9.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  profaAbly 
lived  nearly  2000  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Christ 

We  find  that  Alexander,  at  sight  of  the  crocodiles,  fbr 
some  time  oonlbunded  the  Indus  with  the  Nile ;  owiBg  pro* 
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bablf  totho  ufing  of  Herodotus,  that  ttie  Nile  and  the 
Indus  vera  the  only  rlTera,  in  which  the  crocodile  had  been 
■eea.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Indus,  the 
Grecian  array  was  terribly  alarmed  at  the  sii^ht  of  the  huge 
■nd  awful  billows,  which  rolltd  in  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
They  had  perhaps  never  seen  the  ebb  and  How  or  the  tide 
before:  to  that  scarcely  any  ofBcer  of  this  vast  and  magni- 
ficent army  cculd  be  got  to  head  the  Airther  proj^reis  of  tbii 
enterprise ;  for  all  reft  doubt  and  dismay  at  the  sight  of  the 
ocean,  whose  breast  heaving,  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  with 
higher  tides  than  in  most  other  seas,  seemed  to  portend 
cclMtia]  vengeance  at  their  impiety  in  approaching  the 
limit  of  the  world.  This  horror  had  been  increased  by 
finding,  at  break  of  day.  their  ahips,  which  they  had 
■Dcbored  during  night,  left  on  dry  ground  by  the  ebbof  the 
tide.  When,  however,  Nearchns  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand.  and  they  had  got  out  to  sea,  the  Brst  thing  that 
struck  their  attention  was,  that  the  sun  being  vertical  at 
noon  day.  they  projected  no  shadow,  and  that  upon  occasion, 
it  even  deflected  towards  the  south ;  that  sisrs  Thich  they 
had  seen  high  up  in  the  northern  sky,  now  decreased  in 
altitude,  or  sank  altogether  below  the  horizon  ;  and  that 
olben,  never  visible  before,  now  rose  up  in  the  south.  As 
Nearehus  coasted  along  Gedroiia,  now  Beloochiatan,  his 
sailors  saw,  liii  the  first  titne,  the  ubale,  spouting  out 
slieams  of  water  into  the  air,  which,  descending  like  a 
whirlpool,  so  alarmed  the  sailors,  that  their  navigation 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  Nearchua,  by  raising 
llie  shoots  of  his  men,  and  the  din  of  trumpets,  terrified  and 
snred  down  the  monster  of  the  deep.  For  a  great  part  of 
their  voyage  they  found  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  procure 
mm,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  live' upon  Bsh  ;  and, 
wone  than  all,  as  these  Greeks  dolefully  complained,  on  the 
llcih  of  turtle,  which  abounded  on  the  coast  t 

II.  The  voyages  of  Eudoxus  now  claim  our  attention. 
H«  was  a  native  of  Cyticua.  who  flourished  about  130  years 
B.  C.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  officer  of  fortune.  Like 
niny  other*,  whose  ardent  minds  have  impelled  them  to 
Qplore,  and  to  relate,  things  strange  and  unheard  of,  be 
l>ubeen  misrepresented  and  ridiculed  by  the  geographers 
tod  critics  of  his  time.  There  is  a  natural  indisposition  to 
believe  that  which  does  not  accord  wiihone'sown  experience; 
through  which  incredulity  we  are  sometimes  as  liable  to 
err,  as  by  an  unthinking  confidence.  Bruce,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  had  related  the 
circumstance,  not  unusual,  of  an  Abyssinian  cutting  steaks 
tram  the  flank  of  a  cow,  skewering  up  the  wound,  and  then 
driving  her  out  to  pasture,  was  thus  satiriied  by  the  witty 
poet  of  the  dav: — 

Nor  nave  I  been  where  raeii'-wbit  lack,  alts  I 
Kill  halfa  cow,  tod  turn  tbe  rest  to  (raa. 
Eudoiua  made  several  voyages  down  the  Red  Sea,  and 
towards  the  East,  at  the  instigation,  and  with  the  aid  ot 
Ptolemy  Buergetet,  king  of  Egypt,  and  his  successor ;  but, 
eager  lo  pursue  the  grand  object  of  nautical  honour,  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  he  seems  to  hare  eschewed 
n^al  patronage,  and  to  have  set  out  on  his  own  acoonnt, 
>iih  the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom  he  got  to  join  hitn. 


We  ought  lo  observe  that  tha  traditions,  or  records,  ot  tba 
circuit  nf  Africa,  having  been  fbrmeriy  made,  wera  now 
becoming  apocryphal;  the  geographers  of  the  times  having 
decided  that  the  regions  to  the  south,  or  the  torrid  lune, 
were  utterly  uninhabitable,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  heal! 
while  the  regions  to  the  north,  forming  the  frigid  lone, 
were  unapproachable,  by  reason  of  the  intense  cold.  They 
believed,  theorelicaliy,  that  there  was  another  temperate 
zone,  corresponding  with  their  own,  beyond  the  torrid;  but 
that  tliis  "outhern  temperate  cone  was  completely  severed 
from  the  northern  by  unendurable  heat.  Heuce,  in  the 
time  of  Mela  and  Ptolemy,  it  was  believed  that  the  ocean 
passed  through  Africa,  and  that  the  Nile  rose  in  the  southern 
division,  and,  flowing  under  the  sea,  appeared  again  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

For  some  lime  all  proceeded  favourably,  until  the  crew 
of  Eudoxus,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  swallowed  up  amid 
the  heaving  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  urged  the  vessel  so 
close  to  the  shore,  that  it  was  strand^  on  one  of  the 
dangerous  sand-banks  abounding  on  the  coast.  A  smaller 
and  more  compact  galley  of  Bfly  oars,  was  formed  fVom  the 
fragments  of  the  stranded  vessel ;  in  which  ship  he  con- 
tinued to  proceed  southward,  but  was  at  last  forced  to 
return,  his  resources  not  being  equivalent  to  the  end 
proposed,  after  the  disaster  of  the  shipping.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  a  second  attempt,  with  the  issue  of  which  ws 
arc  not  so  well  acquainted.  He  seems  to  have  been  set 
down  as  an  impostor;  and  is  reported  to  have  told  many 
tables  and  other  absurd  stories  of  his  voyages  and  adven- 
tures. According  to  some,  he  reallv  made  the  cirx;uit  of 
Africa.  Some  nations  he  found  dumb;  which  relation  has 
in  it  a  stroke  of  probability,  for,  i 
language  of  foreigners,  the  natives 
as  well  to  be  silent. 

Of  some  people  he  related,  we  ai 

tongues,   of   others,  that  being  n         

their  food  up  the  nostrils.  Some  nations,  we  ^now,  cc_ 
plot ely  cover  up  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces;  but  the 
account  of  things  originally  true,  though  strange,  becomes 
exaggerated  and  distorted  by  passing  frim  one  narrator  to 
another-  In  a  word,  this  navigator  seems,  by  common 
consent,  to  have  been  more  meritorious  than  fortunate. 

12.  When  the  Romans  began,  and  continued  to  practise 
navigation,  it  was  lo  serve  their  purpose  of  conquest:  bu^ 
to  gratify  tlieir  luxury,  the  extremities  of  the  known 
world  were  rant^acked,  and  thus  maritime  enterprise  was 
indirectly  promoted.  Their  ships,  nlien  unemployed  in 
war,  made  a  survey  of  the  dominions  which  their  power 
had  acquired,  llius,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  tha 
Christian  era,  ADricola,  the  gmernor  of  Britain,  discovered 
it  to  be  an  island  by  sailing  round  It  The  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  coasts  of  the  Br}threan  Sea  was  furnished 
by  tho  regular  trading  voyages,  undertaken  bv  the  Ales 
andrian  merchants  from  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea  down 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  was  the  ancient  Grythrcan. 
The  merchant-vessels  of  the  Roman  empire  seem  to  have 
navigated  this  sea  to  the  right,  as  far  south  as  the  Iile  of 
Madagascar;    and  to  the  left,  aa  fax  aa  the  coaata  of 


e  told,  that  thej  had  no 
luihlets,  they  received 
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Malabar*  of  which  Arrian»  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  140, 
gives  us  an  account,  in  hia  work  called  the  Periplu$,  of 
Circumnavigation*  The  general  facta  herein  related  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  which  have  come  under 
modern  observation;  the  people  of  the  ooaat  are  little 
changed  in  manners  or  living,  their  country  has  the  same 
appearance,  and  its  productions  are  much  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  alludes  tOf 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  vessels,  employed  by  the 
Phonicians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  about'  the 
same  period,  it  seems  that  those  vessels  intended  for  oom- 
mercial  purposes  wore  without  keels,  and  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  barges  of  tho  Hollanders  at  the  present 
day.  They  were  flat-iioored,  round,  broad,  drawing  little 
water,  and  of  very  great  breadth,  in  proportion  to  their 
length  I  so  that  they  might  be  capable  of  containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  oommoditiea  than  would  be  the  case 
under  any  other  form.  Their  iioor-timbers  were  continuous ; 
and,  with  the  addition  of  one  futtock  only  on  each  side 
(called  by  the  Greeks  enccslia^  meaning  the  ribs  or  internal 
parts  of  the  animal  body),  the  frame  was  completed, 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  keel,  the  framework  of  the 
vessel  was  forped  of  timbers  bent  roundi  |and  kept  in  the 
eurved  form  by  beams  passing  across,  to  which  the  timbers 
were  bolted ;  but  as  this  was  a  laborious  practice,  the  keel 
became  introduced,  by  which  the  necessary  shape  of  the 
frame  was  more  easily  ensured.  The  Latin  word  for  keel 
is  carinot  from  curro,  to  ruUf  alluding  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  keel  runs  or  cuts  through  the  water.  The  frame  was 
covered  with  planking ;  the  planks  being  fastened  to  the 
frame  by  large  nails  or  bolts  formed  of  iron,  some  of  which 
passed  through  both  p)ank  and  timber,  and  were  clenched 
at  the  end  to  render  the  fixture  more  complete.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  mode  of  dove-tading,  which  is 
now  so  frequently  applied  in  carpentry t  was  known  in  those 
days ;  for  when  the  planks  were  not  long  enough  to  reach 
from  stem  to  stern  of  the  vessel,  they  were  joined  end  to 
end,  the  ends  beine  doye-tailed  into  each  other,  by  which 
they  were  prevented  from  starting  out  from  their  places. 

We  may  here  notice,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  in  the 
first  article,  a  strange  mode  of  attacking  an  enemy,  as 
adopted  by  Hannibal,  in  a  war  with  Pontus ;  which  was  by 
throwing  vessels  filled  with  snakes  on  the  enemies*  decks. 
The  ships  of  Pontus  thought  it  strange  to  see  potters* 
Vessels  hanging  from  the  yard-arms  of  Hannibars  ships ; 
but  when  those  same  vessels  were  thrown  on  their  own 
decks,  and  snakes  were  perceived  to  crawl  out  of  them,  the 
effect  produced  was  just  what  Hannibal  had  anticipated ; 
namely,  that  the  uncommon  event  frightened  and  disma  ved  a 
brave  people,  who  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  dangers  of  war.  On  other  occasions,  casks  con- 
taining inflammably  matter  were  hung  from  the  projecting 
head  of  the  vessel ;  and  when  the  head  was  brought  so  as 
to  be  over  the  deck  of  the  enemy^s  vessel,  the  casks  were 
opened,  and  the  inflan^mable  matter  shaken  out»  and  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  deck.  Sometimes  these  casks  were 
S laced  on  the  ends  of  long  poles,  placed  across  or  aslant  the 
eck. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  destructive 
purposes  of  war  were  more  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  ships  than  was  the  peaceful  object  of  commerce :  accord- 
ingly, the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  the  timbers 
and  other  parts  of  a  vessel  became  more  and  more  an 
object  of  attention,  as  nations  became  more  and  more 
involved  with  each  other  in  political  or  warlike  dissensions. 
Experiments  were  made,  and  experience  was  appealed  to, 
as  to  the  best  kinds  of  wood  for  ship-buildinff.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Grecians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans, 
successively  directed  their  thoughts  into  this  channel.  The 
fir  was  found  to  be  the  lightest,  as  well  at  the  easiest  to 
work :  tlie  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  though  more  difficult  in 
application,  proved  to  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable. 
Besides  these,  the  elm,  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  pitch- 
pine,  the  ilex  (a  species  of  oak),  the  ash,  and  even  the 
alder,  were  severally  tried :  the  oak,  the  fir,  and  the  pitch- 
pine,  were  those  in  general  use. 

As  the  science  advanced  in  general  use  and  repute, 
practice  and  experience  introduced  certain  maxims,  some 
of  which  were  really  found  necessary,  while  others  were 
whimsical  and  capricious.  Hesiod,  for  example,  informs 
us  that  it  was  deemed  improper  to  fell  any  timber  for  the 
purpose  of  ship-building,  except  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
moon's  age,  because,  it  being  then  in  the  wane,  the  sap  or 
internal  moisture,  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  early  decay, 
would  be  considerably  lessened.    Another  writer  extends 


the  Ume,  and  allows  that  if  trees  be  out  down  between  the 
15tn  and  the  23rd  days  of  the  moon,  they  will  endure  fori 
long  time  without  perishing ;  but  he  adds  that,  if  thtt 
limitation  be  transgressed,  the  daily  practice  and  experience 
of  all  artisan  a  may  convince  the  world  it  would  become 
worm-eaten  and  rotten  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  Some  supposed  that  the  timber  felled  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  was  absolutely  inoorruptible ;  they  were  evet) 
attentive  to  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blew,  and  to 
the  season  of  the  year;  for  instance*  in  the  beginning  of 
Autumn  it  was  deemed  improper  to  fi^ll  timber  for  ship- 
building,  except  the  wind  was  weaterly,  or,  in  the  Winter, 
unlesa  it  blew  from  the  north. 

THS  BOMANCB  OF  AMCIBIIT  KAVlOATIOIf,  At  IKDOCBD 
BY  TRB  DBSntB  09  MONOPOLT  W  TRAIUU 

Wb  must  now  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  motives,  whicli 
4ire  presumed  to  have  led  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  stibse- 
quent  mariners  of  antiquity,  to  the  affectation  of  mystery 
and  horror,  with  which  they  were  so  wont  to  shroud  ill 
their  naval  enterprises.  The  Pheenicianst  so  celebrated  fa 
commerce,  and  consequently  for  navigation,  whose  piloU 
nianned  the  ships  of  the  nations,  and  conducted  the  vessels 
of  Solomon  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  tbe 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Tarshish,  '*the  silver  country," 
are  placed  even  by  Homer  in  a  most  unfavourably  mon! 
light.  Iniquity  and  deceit  are  their  characteristics,  both 
in  Sacred  and  Profane  historv.  Hence  the  term  '^  Punic 
faith,"  as  applied  to  the  Cartnaginians,  implied  treachery. 
The  especial  source,  to  which  the  equivocal  conduct  of  tbe 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  may  be  traced  up,  is  their  desire 
and  endeavour  to  preserve  to  themselves  exclusively  tbe 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  world ;  possessing,  as  they  did. 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  Egyptian,  and  other  nations, 
whose  religion  deterred  them  horn  pursuing  maritime 
enterprises.  The  people  of  ^gypt  had  long  ceased  to 
cultivate  the  naval  art;  for  they  dreaded  the  tea,  which 
swallowed  up  their  great  divinity,  the  Nile.  This  rirer  tbe 
Phoenicians  were  never  allowed  to  enter.  In  such  sort  did 
the  Arabians,  in  after  ages,  become  navigators  fbr  tbe 
Hindoos,  who  were  superstitiously  afraid  of  the  sea,  This 
gave  the  Phcenicians  power,  wealth,  pleasure;  in  short, 
every  advantage,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  which  this  world 
furnishes.  They  were  also  the  great  alave-traden  of  tbe 
world.  Having  once  attained  to  this  pitch  of  envied  dis- 
tinction, they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  putting  their  con- 
venience in  jeopardy,  as  they  knew,,  or  ikncied,  they  must 
do,  if  rivals  competed  with  them  in  the  foreign  markets. 
This  leads  us  to  suspect  the  motives,  which  m&de  Hiram, 
the  Tvrian  monarch,  sneer  at  the  inland  cities,  given  up  to 
him  by  Solomon.  The  Phoenicians  wanted,  doubtless,  a 
harbour  for  ships,  such  as  that  of  Joppa.  The  keenness 
and  activity  of  the  Greeks  was  justly  iormidable  to  them. 
They  therefore  went  upon  a  bullying  system ;  and,  Hka  arrant 
braggarts,  told  how  they  had  met  in  various  climes  with— 

The  Cannibals,  that  did  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beaeath  their  shoulders. 

The  Phoenicians,  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  their  two  prin 
cipal  cities,  engrossed,  as  has  been  before  stated,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  tho  then  known  world : 
they  brought  the  gold,  and  gems,  and  spices  of  the  East 
from  India,  Persia,  &c.,  to  ^ra  a|id  Sidon,  by  caravans  or 
land-carriage,  and  distributed  theip  to  the  nations  of  tbe 
West  by  means  of  their  shipping  on  the  Mediterranean. 
From  an  early  period,  however,  tuey  thirsted  to  gain  pos- 
session of  some  port,  which  should  give  them  a  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  object,  for  a  long 
time,  they  could  not  attain  |  for  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Oulf,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  while  the  western  shores  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Kgyptlana  and  Ethiopians.  They  there- 
fore strove  to  obtain  possession  of  some  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  what  is  now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in 
order  that,  bv  a  land-carriage  of  a  few  miles,  they  might 
connect  togetner  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  This  object  they  attained  by  gaining  pos- 
session of  Hhinooorura,  a  city  on  the  boundary  between 
Paleatine  and  Egypt.  By  this  plan  they  extended  their 
commerce  to  a  vast  extent,  by  making  the  Red  Sea  tbe 
channel  of  communication  between  Tyre  and  the  eastern 
countries,  instead  of  transporting  their  commodities  by  land. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  PhoBoicians  regarded  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  share  with  them 
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tlie  advantages  and  profit  deriTabla  horn  oonmereial  navi* 
gat  ion,  was  strikingly  shown  in  numerous  instances.  If, 
at  an  J  time,  when  twund  on  a  foreign  voyage,  they  observed 
a  stranger  in  company  with  them,  and  found  him  endea- 
vouring to  nursue  the  same  track,  they  immediately  altered 
their  intenaed  course,  using  every  possible  means' to  avoid 
him,  and  to  prevent  him  from  following  them ;  it  is  even 
asserted  that  they  oiUn  purposely  risked  the  loss  of  their 
vessels  and  their  own  lives,  rather  than  afford  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  country  than  their  own  the  smallest 
opportunity  of  breaking  into  their  monopoly,  or  holding 
any  share  whatever  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  So 
fearful  were  they  of  rivalship,  and  so  pertinaciously  bent 
were  they  on  keeping  everything  to  themselves,  that  to 
add  to  the  natural  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  to  increase  such 
discouragement  as  might  prevent  other  nations  from^ex- 
poaing  themselves  to  it,  they  became  pirates,  and  declared 
themselves  at  war,  by  turns,  with  every  country  in  the  then 
known  world;  whenever  they  met  with  vessels  to  which 
they  thought  themselves  superior  in  force,  and  consequently 
able  to  overcome. 

Terrific  accounts  of  the  dangers  of  foreign  navigation 
were  propagated  among  the  lively,  but  credulous,  people  of 
the  Morea,  who  not  only  received  these  stories  with  facility, 
but  added  embellishments  of  their  own  to  that  which  had 
already  been  ungraciously  imposed  upon  them.  The 
Greeks,  tooi  possessing  an  open  and  communicative  spirit, 
promulgated  these  accounts  in  their  various  writings ;  and 
with  all  the  skill  which  proficiency  in  literature  could  effect 
From  the  Phcenioians,  therefore,  for  evident  reasons, 
nothing  to  the  purpose  oould  be  learned.  The  Romans, 
by  destroying  all  their  records  and  vestiges  of  ancient 
glory,  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  learned  from  the  Car- 
thaginiaoa. 

What  little  knowledge,  dimmed  by  the  length  of  its 
passage,  people  had  of  the  East,  came  to  them  by  com- 
mercial transactions.  They  heard  that  the  precious  com- 
modities of  the  East  were  obtained  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difilculty  and  peril.  So  hideous  and  alarming 
were  the  objects  to  be  encountered,  after  escaping  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  that  the  task  of  purveying  the  desired 
luxuries  was  eladly  relinquished  to  those  who  chose  to 
undergo  such  danger.  The  golden  sands  of  India  swarmed 
thickly  with  ants,  as  big  as  foxes ;  and  wonderful  caution 
and  expedition  was  necessary  in  gathering  up  the  precious 
dust,  loading  it  on  camels,  and  getting  off,  before  swarms 
of  these  monstrous  insects  should  environ  and  destroy  both 
men  and  beasts.  Cinnamon,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was 
brought  from  the  country  of  Bacchus,  that  is,  India.  It 
was  carried  into  Arabia  by  certain  birds  to  form  their  nests 
with,  which  were  built  on  dangerous  and  inaccessible 
places.  The  Arabs  would  strew  large  pieces  of  flesh  below 
their  nests,  which  the  birds  descending  would  carry  off  to 
their  young.  The  nests  would  break  down  with  the  weight, 
and  an  opportunity  of  gathering  up  the  cinnamon  was 
afforded.  Cassia  was  found  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  by 
persons  covered  over  with  hides  and  skins,  to  save  them- 
selres  from  the  assaults  of  enormous  bats,  whioh  occupied 
the  neighbouring  trees.  The  real  truth  seems  to  have 
been  since  made  out ;  that  these  celebrated  spices,  which 
the  Rgyptians  sought  after,  and  which  the  Hebrews  used 
ia  the  oomposition  of  the  holv  anointing  oil  of  the  tabernacle 
and  of  the  other  saered  things,  were  brouaht  ftom  the 
coasts  of  Malabar,  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and 
other  eastern  regions,  by  Arabian  merchants,  from  the 
earliest  times ;  that  the  Arabsi  in  fact  engrossed  the  East 
Indian  commei^,  until  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons,  and 
navigation  had  so  far  advanced,  as  to  enable  the  Greeks  to 
si^r  off  from  the  shores  of  Arabia.  For  many  ages  these 
Arabians  were  met  by  the  I'hcsuioians,  whose  place  was 
aAefwards  usurped  by  the  Greeksi  AVhetber  frankincense 
cara«  originally  from  the  land  of  Arabia,  or  from  the 
mountains  of  India,  as  some  say,  winged  serpents  were  its 
jealoua  guardiant<  We  are  also  told  of  trees  bearing  wool 
for  fruit,  by  which  is  meant  the  cotton-treest 

It  would  be  tedioua  to  dwell  upon  the  stories  of  Sirens, 
who  seduced  and  changed  the  hardy  mariners  into  beasts ; 
of  one-eyed  Cyclops,  to  whom  the  human  kind  were  but 
as  insects,  and  who  cut  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest  for 
their  walking-sticks:  people  with  the  heads  of  horses; 
the  pigmies  and  cranes;  confounded  perhaps  with  the 
monkeys ;  the  honied  birds ;  the  Phosnix ;  the  Sphynx, — 

Perrerse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigioiis  tilings, 

«  *  «  *  • 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dirs. — Milton. 


All  snch,  then,  are  mere  inventions,  which  arise,  as  the 
fbregoing  pages  will  show,  from  fbar  and  misappreheiiaion ; 
in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mariner,  or  from  his 
interested  and  selfish  motives. 


tHB  MOKSOOKBS  ARNOWLBDOB  OF  THB  EABTH  UfCKEAMBD 

BY  NAVIQAtlOW. 

T^B  first  great  natural  relief,  given  to  aticient  navigation, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  thb 
Indian  Ocean.  These  winds,  fVom  the  dependence  which 
may  be  placed  upon  them,  and  from  their  consequent  value 
to  navigation,  are  called  trade-winds,  and  extend  about 
thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  Equator.  These  winds, 
however,  maintain  their  regularity  only  in  the  open  ocean. 
Where  land  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  surface, 
great  changes  are  produced;  but  the  most  remarkable 
effects  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  third  degree  of 
south  latitude  is  a  boundary  between  distinct  winds ;  firom 
that  boundary  northward  to  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  a 
north-east  wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south- 
west from  April  to  October ;  while  from  the  same  boundary 
fd  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  a  north-west  wind 
blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south-east  from  April 
to  October.  These  winds  are  called  monsoons.  The  term 
monsoon,  or,  according  to  the  Persian,  monsum,  implies 
seasons ;  and  is  so  used  in  the  Malayan,  moossin,  and  other 
dialects  of  the  East.  The  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons^ 
or  periodical  changes  in  the  direction  of  these  winds, 
divides  the  Indian  year  into  two  seasons.  The  monsoons 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  globe,  originate  with  the  trade- 
winds,  of  which  they  are  a  species,  produced  by  the  diver- 
sity 01  continent  and  islands,  seas  and  gulfs,  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  These  periodical  currents  of  winds,  if  noticed 
by  the  Arabians,  were  not  made  to  serve  their  maritime 
trade,  until  the  keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in  the  per-* 
son  of  Hippalua,  about  50  a.d.,  first  ventured  to  steer  off 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which 
had  consumed  years,  now  took  up  but  as  many  months, 
b^  a  conformity,  on  the  nart  of  the  mariner,  with  this  inva- 
riable law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information 
were  now  less  monopolized,  and  the  West  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  East. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the 
Romans  became  roasters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 
But,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  this  route  was  so  far 
changed,  that  after  emerging  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they 
cut  across  the  Indian  Ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advantage  of,  the  time  when 
the  eouth-west  trade-wind  blew.  The  trade  was  carried  on 
with  India  thus : — The  goods  that  were  intended  for  the 
Indian  markets,  were  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  carried 
up  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  to 
Coptus.  From  the  latter  place,  the  merchandise  was  car- 
ried on  camels  backs  to  Berenice,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles.  Berenice  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  there  the  goods  were  warehoused,  until  the  proper 
season  for  sailing ;  when  they  steered  for  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  took  on  board  frankincense,  and  other 
Arabian  commodities,  giving  arms,  knives,  vessels,  &c.,  in 
return*  They  now  proceeded  on  their  voyoge  to  India; 
whence,  having  disposed  of  their  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  got  gold,  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  in  return,  thev  pursued 
their  voyage  back  to  Alexandria,  where  they  usually  arrived 
about  December  or  January.  The  Indian  commodities 
were  conveyed  from  Berenice  to  Alexandria  in  the  way 
before  described;  and  a  fleet  sailed  annually  from  the 
latter  place  to  Rome,   conveying  the    treasures  of   the 

East. 

When  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  was  formed*  by  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  two  parts,  their  maritime 
and  eommeroial  arrangements  were  very  extensive.  One 
fleet,  ealled  the  fleet  of  Alexandria,  was  destined  to  bring 
to  tiM  capital  the  produce  of  India,  as  couve}ed  to  the  Red 
Sea,  Another  fleet  was  that  of  Seleucia,  on  the  river 
Orontes,  by  which  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  Persia, 
and  higher  Asia.  A  third  fleet  was  stationed  in  tlie  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  by  which  intercourse  could  be  kept  up  with 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
check  could  be  given  to  the  ravages  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
of  Scythia. 


THE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


foriii  and  nurTiM  of  the  MTtb.  Tba  follower* 
jievei)  the  earth  lo  be  a  tphare;  thi*  wa*  about  600  year* 
B.  c.  The  Bunr«EaoT*  of  Thales  g<H  into  the  notion  that  i 
WHH  of  a  cylindrical  form :  tome  gave  tt  theihspeofadrum 
other!  of  a  cube.  Many  believed  it  to  be  a  bigb  mountain, 
with  an  inflnitely  extended  baie,  and  that  the  itan  moved 
round  and  round  iu  aunimit;  but  Heraclides.  the  diaciple 
□f  Ari'totle,  who  lived  about  33A  b.  c,  actually  taught  that 
the  earth  had  the  figure  of  a  thip.  Some  Indian  aecta  an 
laid  10  bold  timilar  opinions.  Anaximander,  the  diacipli 
of  Tbalei,  waa  the  lint  who  repreiented  the  earth  by  mapa 
and  epherei. 

With  the  impro*ement  of  navigation,  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  earth;  both,  however,  being  still  im- 
perfectly understood : — witneis,  Strabo's  compariron  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  to  "a  hide  spread  out."  The  anciente 
knew  that  a  great  boundary  to  the  West  was  formed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  hut  the  conSnes  of  the  earth  (owatda  the 
East  they  supposed  were  illimitable.  Hence  the  distance 
on  the  earth's  surface,  raeesured  from  W.  lo  E.  they  termed 
Longitude,  or  measurement  in  length,  which  they  supnoaed 
infinitely  greater  than  the  meaturetnent  in  breadth  N.  and 
B.,  which  they  termed  Lalitude.  The  knowledge  of  this 
began  to  be  made  practically  useful  for  fixins  the  position! 
of  places,  hitherto  often  doubtful,  on  the  earUi's  surface,  by 
Ptolemy,  in  the  middleof  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  But  this,  the  moat  celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity, 
only  approximates  towards  correctness.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  he  makes  20°  too  long ;  the  breadth  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  he  makes  to  exceed  the  length ;  and  the  moulh  of 
tba  Ganges  is  placed  46*  out  of  Us  place.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  the  maps  of  the  ancients  should  be  incorrect, 
when,  not  yet  poasessine  the  magnetic  needle,  their  sailing 
bore  no  rerarence  to  the  heavens,  and  their  maps  were  formed 
from  road-books  or  itineraries,  wherein  marching  distances 
were  set  down  by  the  guides  of  an  army;  or  from  a  sort  of 
lo^-book,  wherein  was  inserted  the  distance  the  ship  had 
tailed,  as  calculated  from  point  lo  poinL  But  it  surprises 
us  at  learning  that  the  two  former  errors,  metitioned  above, 
vere  not  corrected  in  modern  maps  until  the  first  half  of  tba 
last  century. 

To  a  nation  which  has  an  insular  position,  or  good  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  a  naval  force  (which  Themistoclea,  nearly 
900  years  b.  c,  understood  the  oracle  to  mean,  when  it  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  defend  themselves  with  wooden 
walls.)  has  been  found,  even  fram  the  earliest  ages,  to  be 
the  surest  glory  and  defence.  The  influence  of  a  state  so 
fbrtunate  baa  always  been  most  widely  and  efBciently  felt ; 
— -*  ~'s  power,  whether  for  good   or  evil,  has  always  been 


proportionatly  increased. 

Before  conclu  ' 
roary,  i 


"e  concluding,  i 


e  should  observe  that  it  was  custo- 
1  appellation  to  a  vessel, 
according  to  the  place  fhim  whence  it  started,  or  aoeording 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  waa  intended  to  be  applied.  Thus, 
Phaselus,  a  small  yacht,  pinnace,  or  pleasure-vessel,  was 
named,  in  all  probability,  from  Pbuelis,  a  town  in  Pam- 
phylia,  belonging  to  the  Ciliciana,  where  such  boats  were 
much  in  use ; — Cydarus,  a  vessel  peculiar  to  a  nver  in 
Thrace,  of  the  same  name : — Parones,  which  were  small 
vessels  built  oh  the  Parian  Islands,  in  the  ^figean  Sea,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  were  much  accustomed  to  use  those 
vessels : — Myoparones,  nearly  of  the  same  description  with 
those  last  mentioned,  and  acquiring  their  title  tmtn  the 
same  cause,  with  the  addition  of  the  term  Hyon,  a  city  in 
Epirus,  where  the  use  of  them  was  much  adopted.  Cicero 
states  that  the  name  Gybes  was  applied  to  a  large  vessel 
built  fbr  the  purposes  of  merchandise,  and  so  called  from 
the  word  "cibus,"  which  Is  the  Latin  for  meat  or  food.  The 
term  Gaulus,was  applied  to  vessels  nearly  round,  somewhat 
resembling  the  present  jolly-boat,  which  term  was  probabW 
derived  from  the  same  Latin  word,  which  signifies  a  mili- 
pail ! — the  term  CorbitA  was  applied  to  such  vessels  as 
C»sar  saw  when  he  invaded  Britain, — which  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  34)  were  made  oi  wicker-work, — the  word 
"corbis"  signifying  a  wlcker-hasket ; — CaudiciB,was  a  term 
applied  to  rafts,  and  was  derived  from  "caudex,"  the  stump 
or  body  of  a  tree : — Hippagines,  ttota  hippos,  a  horse,  was 
applied  to  vessels  employed  for  the  transportation  of  cavalry 
or  horses: — Pontones, — from  which  is  derived  the  word 
,  ontooru, — was  the  term  i  "  ' 
adapled  to  the  passage  o 
enumerated. 
The  naval  art  bad  advanced  n 


.    Many  others  might  be 
fbrtherwben  the  Qothie 


imipttons  into  the  sontheractimet  of  Ennp&tiiM^, 
quent  downfall  of  tk«  Roman  Mngirt  lB«fr%^gK^ 

with  nil  the  oiIin  aits  and  seieneea,^wk  jq)U^'ttftir,,sn|U 
barbarism.  They  nourished,  howeTer,  iri  anotner  part  J 
the  world,  whither  we  must  attend  their  fooUtepi,— si  Iwt 
when  they  seek  the  sea, — and  hail  their  reslortlion  is 
Europe.  But  here  may  properly  be  drawn  the  line,  wliiA 
bounds  the  ancient  naval  art  and  practice  from  IbitotM^ 
sequent  times  ;  and  the  crossing  of  this  line  will  bi  ibi 
oommenoement  of  a  dissertation  on  tho  nmvigatiaQ  tHkt 
Middle  ages. 


THK    WATCH-TOVXR,    OK    LiaRT-HOITeB,    EBnTD  IT 
PTOLEMY  BOTKK,  OM   THE    ISLB  OP  PHASOfi,  KUl  i 

AI.EXA^DBIA. — ABOOT  300  B.C. 

TaiH  was  a  lai^e  building,  composed  of  fine  white  nuiUa, 
one  hundred  nnd  thirty-flve  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  wbidi     ! 
Sres  were  constantly  maintained,  (or  the  direction  of  iliiu     i 
upon  the  coast.     The  expense  of  this  tower  was  about  eiglit     ! 
hundred  Alexandrian  talents,  or  about  330,0001.  Kngliih.    | 
The  Isle  of  Pharos  was  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  sboU    I 
seven  furlongs  from  the  continent,  and  was  joined  tbmlo    i 
by  a  causeway.     The  tower  was  accounted  one  of  the  KVtg 
wonders  of  the  world.    The  architect,  Sostratus,  wu  ordered 
to  inscribe  on  It,  "  King  Ptolemy,  to  the  gods,  the  ssnoon^ 
for  the  benefit  of  sailors :"  but,  wishing   to  cUim  all  Ilw 
glory,  he  engraved  bis  own   name  on  the  solid  tnirUc, 
which    he   covered   with    cement,   on   Which    he   fbrnwd 
Ptolemy's  inscription.     When  the  cement  had  decayed  bf 
time,  Ptolemy's  name  disappeared,  and   the  followlDi  in- 
scription then   became  vitiible; — "  Sostratus,  the  Cuidlin, 
son  of  Deiiphanes,  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  tba  bsHlt 
of  sailors.''  Dexiphanes,  was  he  who  made  the  eauie*i; 
mentioned  above.    This  light-bouse  is  atloded  to  ia  w 
last  paper,  tee  page  40. 
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CAISTER    CASTLE,    NORFOLK. 


m  or  CAiiTZB  c«(TLX. 


Tbk  mini  of  CaJfter  CMtie,  in  Norfolk,  offn  mnch 
ig,  both  iotrinsiolljr  and  hutorically. 
Mice  of  the  antiquarian ; — intrinsically,  aa 
.  fe  Kinimi  of  one  of  the  eariiest  brick  build- 
I  the  kingdom }  and  hiatarically,  a*  being 
i  by  the  celebrated  Sir  John  I^tolf,  u  having 
beat  an  dbjeet  of  contention  between  variona  of  the 
highest  families  in  the  county,  and  as  being  associated 
with  many  of  the  principal  events,  aa  veil  ai  person- 
ages, in  the  annals  of  onr  conntry.  It  ia  aitnated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Great  Yannootb, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  coast. 

Aa  early  aa  1363,  we  obtain  notice  of  the  manor  of 
Ctiiter  being  in  the  poaaessioa  of  the  Fastolf  family ; 
bat  the  first  mention  of  erecting  any  residence 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  granted 
sir  John  Fastolf  a  liceue  "  to  bnild  it  aa  BtntDft  u 


himself  conld  devise,"  and  appomted  it  as  a  fbrtiflcation 
to  the  town  of  Great  Yarmonth.  The  castle,  or  "hall," 
as  it  is  termed  by  contemporary  writers,  enclosed  a 
coort,  in  form  a  rectangled  parallelogram,  whose 
north  and  south  sides  were  longer  than  the  east  and 
west.  At  the  nortb-weat  comer  is  the  tower  of  which 
we  annex  an  illnatration.  The  grand  entrance  was 
over  a  drawbridge  on  the  west  side. 

And  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  introduce  Sir  John 
Fastolf  to  the  reader  under  hia  real  character  ;  since 
he  it  is,  who  in  exchange  for  Iris  own  fair  celebrity, 
is  indebted  to  Sbakspeare  for  a  notoriety,  which 
clings,  with  more  tenacity  than  justice,  to  hia  name. 
This  hero  was  bom  at  Yarmouth  about,  or  shortly 
before,  1380,  and,  hia  father  dying  early,  he  became, 
according  to  the  cuitom  of  the  timea,  the  ward  of  a 
nobiemao   and  was  trained  np  in  the  family  of  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  splendid  and  numerous  re- 
tinue appears  to  liav«  been  the  polite  school  of  all  the 
squirearchy  arotind*  About  1405-6  he  appears  m 
Ireland  with  Thom&s  of  Lancaster,  second  son  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  that  country.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  married,  in  Ireland,  Milicentia,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Tibelot,  and  widow  of  Sir  Stephen 
Scroope,  with  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune  -,  and 
shortly  after,  obtaining  posts  of  considerable  trust  in 
Gascony,  he  went  thither  to  reside.  Here  he  re- 
mained, engaged  in  all  the  commotions,  civil  and  mi- 
litary, which  mark  this  period,  when  England  was 
endeavouring  to  establish  her  claims  to  the  possession 
of  France.  In  1415  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Harfleur,  and  subsequently  present  with  Henry 
the  Fifth  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  on  which  oc- 
casipn  he  especially  distinguished  himself.  After  the 
death  of  this  young  monarch  he  continued  to  be  pro- 
moted to  posts  of  higher  importance  and  honour, 
and  to  distinguish  himself  by  such  services  of  bravery 
and  danger,  as,  in  1425,  procured  him  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  In  1428  he  gained  great  honour 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Herrings,  in  which, 
at  the  head  of  2500  Englishmen,  he  totally  routed 
4000,  or,  as  some  of  the  French  historians  admit, 
9000  of  the  French,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  a 
convoy  of  provisions,  (consisting  chiefly  of  herrings,) 
in  triumph  to  the  English  Camp  before  Orl^ns. 

The  character  of  this  brave  warrior,  however,  here 
suffers  a  partial  eclipse,  for  we  find  him  sharing 
in  the  universal  panic  which  infected  the  English 
forces,  before  the  mysterious  power  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  But  With  returning  fortune  his  name  re- 
sumed its  lustre  j  atid  itfter  a  period  of  actita  Service, 
he  concluded  hin  career  with  a  succession  of  diplo* 
matic  and  civil  employments.  In  1435  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Regent  of  Franoe,  dying,  gaVe  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  eateetii  in  which  he  had  held  Sir  John, 
by  leaving  him  one  of  hife  executors.  In  14d6  for 
the  space  of  fbur  years  he  appears  settled  tn  the 
government  of  Normandy  )  after  which,  in  1440>  he 
finally  returned  to  his  native  landf  and  abode  in  hit 
different  estates,  but  principally  in  his  hall  of  Catster, 
where  he  lived  In  great  Splendour  and  hospitality. 
He  died  in  1459,  full  of  years  and  worthy  and  was 
buried  in  a  chapel»  erected  by  himself,  in  St.  Ben* 
nett's  Abbey,  Norfolk,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 
He  had  been  twice  married,  but  left  no  children.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  immense  fortune  was  be- 
queathed  to  charitable  purposes,  in  which  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  largely  shared,  and 
especially  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Much  has  been  said  to  prove  Shakspeare*s  injustice 
in  his  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  represented 
in  his  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fiftht  &c.  \  but  herein 
the  same  charge  of  injustice  may  ex^nd  to  the  critics 
themselves :  for,  setting  aside  the  inaccuracy  of  name, 
and  anachronism  of  date,  it  by  no  means  appears 
that  in  the  person  of  the  unwieldy  buffoon,  who 
amuses  us  equally  with  his  jests  and  cowardice,  Shak- 
speare  ever  intended  to  depict  the  great  and  good  Sir 
John  Fastolf,  celebrated  alike  in  field  and  council, 
feared  by  his  enemiesi  and  beloved  by  his  friends. 
A  version  more  agreeable  to  probability  and  his- 
tory is,  that  the  character  of  Falstaff  was  originally 
written  and  acted  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  but,  imagining  it  might  give  offence  to  the 
Oldcastle  family  (then  living).  Queen  Elizabeth 
ordered  our  bard  to  substitute  another  name.  Nor 
need  it  be  supposed  that  this  buffoon  notoriety  was 
more  applicable  to  the  real  identity  of  Sir  John  Old- 


castle, with  whom,  excapt  in  point,  of  age,  it  do 
better  agreed. 

And  now,  having  endeavoured  io  Jnsiify  the  eba- 
racter  of  this  hero  of  olden  time,  we  must  also  clear 
the  history  of  his  castle  of  Caist^r,  from  some  errors 
which  attach  to  it.  One  of  them  consists  in  t  falla- 
cious idea  entertained  by  some  writers,  that  the  castle 
of  Caister  was  built  as  a  ransom  by  the  Duke  d*Alen- 
9on,  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt, — a  supposition  which  is  refuted  by  a 
letter  from  Sir  John,  dated  from  Caister  Hall,  1456, 
wherein  he  sues  for  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
said  ransom.  Another  error  respects  a  supposed 
similarity  between  the  castle  of  Falaise,  in  Normaody, 
the  birth-place  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that 
of  Caister  5  the  latter  being  said  to  built  on  the  exact 
model  of  the  former]  but  this  is  easily  refuted  by 
those  who  have  visited  both,  and  enough  remaias  of 
each  to  prove  that  no  such  correspondence  ever  existed. 
The  only  analogy  between  them  consists  in  a  solid 
tower,  and  other  apartments,  having  been  added  to 
Falaise  about  the  period  of  the  erection  of  Caister, 
by  the  famous  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  contem- 
porary, and  companion  in  arms,  with  our  Sir  John 
Fastolf. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  this 
castle,  and  the  families  connected  with  it,  by  Tki 
PastOH  Lettert  edited  by  Sir  John  Fen ;  a  collection 
of  the  most  valuable  private  correspondence  daring 
the  eventful  period  included  between  the  retgnsof 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh. 

From  this  correspondence  we  find  Sir  John  living 
tn  great  splendour,  keeping  up  a  large  body  of  re- 
tainers, engaged  in  active  charity,  and  in  plaos  for 
testamentary  benefactions,  but  nevertheless  adding 
yearly  to  hia  estates,  and  administering,  and  exacting 
Justice  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  stem  old  disci- 
plinarian, as  well  as  the  kind  friend  and  master. 
These  Were  the  prosperous  days  of  old  Caistef }  for 
Sir  John*!  death,  while  it  enriched  many  excellent 
public  institutions,  and  difftised  much  private  com- 
fort, gave  rise  to  that  usual  average  of  evil,  which, 
four  hundred  years  iigo,  accompanied  the  best  inten- 
tions and  deeds,  much  the  same  as  it  does  at  the 
f»resent  day.  His  ample  estates  were  chiefly  vested 
n  charitable  endowments,  while  that  of  Caister  was 
left  to  his  cousin,  John  Faston,  Esq.,  on  condition  of 
his  maintaining  with  the  profits  therefrom,  a  '*  col- 
lege,** or  rather  chapel  for  seven  priests,  and  seren 
poor  meUi — a  foundation  which  the  knigbt  had 
laboured  to  obtain  during  his  life- time,  and  which  it 
appears  the  Pastons  succeeded  in  establishing,  though 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  innu- 
merable difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  gant 

To  detail  and  elucidate  the  various  plots,  open  and 
secret,  to  dispossess  the  Pastons  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance— how  kings  and  commons  played  into  one 
another's  hands,  and  used  or  abused  the  law  as  their 
interests  required,  and  how  all  this  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  kingdom  was  torn  with  civil  wars,  and  the 
faction  of  York  and  Lancaster  alternately  ascendant, 
is  no  easy  task.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  a  prince 
of  almost  unlimited  power,  and  chiefly  resident  at  his 
castle  of  Framlinghara,  in  Suffolk,  had,  it  appears, 
for  some  time  kept  a  longing  eye  upon  the  fair  estate 
of  Caister,  and  shortly  before  Sir  John  Fastolfs 
death,  we  find  Agnes  Paston,  widow  of  Sir  WilliaDi 
Pas  ton,  judge,  thus  writing  to  John  Paston  her  son,— 

It  is  said  in  this  country,  that  nay  lord  of  Norfolk  saitljj 
Sir  John  Fastolf  hath  given  him  Caister,  and  that  he  ni" 
have  it  plainly. 

This  same  John  Paston,  therefore,  a  man  it  appea^ 
universally  respected,  inherited  with  Caister,  a  weigii 
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and  BuccesBioQ  of  cared/  wliich  left  him  no  rest  to 
xniad  or  body.     His  affectionate  wife  writes  to  hiin»-^ 

And,  at  the  reverence  of  God,  sloth  not  your  matters 
DOW,  but  make  an  end  to  them ;  either  purvey  you  to  make 
or  mar  them  in  haste,  for  this  ia  too  horrible  a  cost  and 
trouble  that  ye  hate  and  have  had,  for  to  endure  any 
vbiie ;  and  it  ia  great  heaviness  to  your  friends,  and  great 
joy  and  oomfort  to  your  enemies.  My  lord  of  Norwich 
(the  Bishop  of  Norwich,)  said  to  me,  that  he  would  not 
abide  the  sorrow  and  trouble  that  you  have  abiden,  to  win 
all  Sir  John  Fastolfs  goods  — God  be  your  speed. 

Through  the  machinations  of  powerful  enemies 
John  Paston  was  soon  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and 
though  soon  liberated,  he  died^  worn  out  with  care, 
after  seven  years  of  precarious  possession.  Caister 
then  descended  to  his  son.  Sir  John  Paston,  a  soldier 
and  knight,  and  quite  a  gallant  of  his  time,  who  was 
priocipally  stationed  at  Calais,  but  who,  however,  set 
great  store  by  his  estate  at  Caister. 

About  this  time,  1468^  Thomas  Howys  openly  and 
auwarrantably  proffered  to  sell  the  estates  of  Caister 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  making,  on  that  occasion, 
most  insulting  mention  of  a  "  pretended  bargain, 
by  which  John'  Paston,  in  his  lifetime,  thought  to 
have  secured  fdl  my  Master  Fastolfs  land  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk*"  Fortified  by  this  nominal  and  illegal 
purchase,  tibe  duke  soon  resorted  to  opener  means. 
At  the  same  time  Fastolf  of  Longshawe,  a  relation 
of  the  late  knight's,  threatened  largely  to  attack  the 
place,  thou|^  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pro- 
ceeded to  such  extremities ;  and  a  report  went  abroad, 
that  Richardi  the  infamous  Duke  of  Gloucester,  also 
intended  possessing  himself  of  Caister.  At  length, 
ia  1469,  the  duke  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  openly 
summoned  **  John  Paston,  with  his  fellowship,"  to 
quit  Caister  at  fifteen  days'  notice.  Caister  was 
meanwhile  occupied  by  John  Paston  the  younger,  a 
brother,  though  of  the  same  name,  to  Sir  John 
Paston,  then  at  Calais,  and  he,  determined  to  defend 
the  place,  thus  writes  to  his  brother  5 — 

And  how  that  91^  demeaning  shall  be  it  is  too  late  to 
send  to  you  for  advice,  wherefore,  if  I  do  well  I  ask  no 
thank,  and  if  I  do  ill,  I  pray  you  lay  the  default  on  over 
liule  wit;  but  I  purpose  to  use  the  first  point  of  hawking, 
to  hold  (kst  if  I  may. 

And  hold  fast  he  certainly  did,  with  his  little  gar- 
rison of  twenty-eight  against  a  regular  siege  of  3000 
troops,  headed  by  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  joined 
by  many  persons  of  distinction.   -Whilst  the  utmost 
was  thus  doing  to  defend  the  place  from  within.  Sir 
John  Paston  was  equally  indefatigable  without.     We 
find  him  immediately  proceeding  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king's  council  then  at  York,  and  moving 
in  his  behalf  such  personages  as  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  &c.    Meanwhile  the  siege  commenced. 
Whatever  the  decision  of  the  king's  council  might 
be,  it  would  seem  that  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  had  no 
great  respect  for  it,  and  the  siege  continuing,  we  are 
presented  with  some  interesting  letters  from  Margaret 
Paston  to   her   son,    Sir   John,    written  with    all   a 
woman*s  and  mother  s  anxiety,  wherein  she  gives  him 
report  of  the  death  of  his  friends,  the  danger  and 
hardships  of  the  survivors,  the  destruction  of  the 
place,   and  the   increasing   virulence   of   the    duke, 
rged  by  these  and  other  considerations,  and  by 
the  delays  of  his  powerful  friends,   Sir  John  desires 
^  rittill  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  besieged, 
and  though  equally  anxious  to  preserve  his  patri- 
mony, to  keep  or  yield  it  accordingly.     The  matter 
^inds  up  in  a  short  letter  from  John  Paston  the 
younger,  headed,  "  Caister  yielded,"  acquainting  his 
brother  with  the  bravery  of  his  servants,  and  of  the 
^"l^nt  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  the  deliver- 


ance of  the  place,  saying,  *'  We  were  sore  lack  of 
victuals  and  gunpowder ;  men*s  hearts,  lack  of  surety 
of  rescue,  were  driven  thereto  to  take  appointment." 
The  siege  of  Caister  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and 
was  concluded  at  the  end  of  September,  1469. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind,  it  seems  that  with  the  cause 
of  contention,  all  animosity  also  ceased;  for,  after 
clearing  off  a  few  troublesome  accounts  still  remain- 
ing between  them,  we  find  John  Paston  the  younger 
resuming  service  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whose 
household  he  had  been  reared. 

The  Pastons  continued  suing  in  vain  for  justice 
through  various  channels,  and  spending  their  sub- 
stance in  the  necessary  bribes  accompanying  such 
applications,  when  a  catastrophe  occurred  which 
turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  This'  was  no  less 
than  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, in  January  1475,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
four  years  of  age. 

He  left  an  only  daughter,  the  Itady  Anne,  sole 
heiress  of  his  immense  possessions,  who,  in  1477* 
was  married  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  she  being  at  that 
time  five  years,  and  he,  three  years  of  age,  on 
which  occasion  be  was  created  Dukis  of  Norfolk* 
The  little  duchess,  however,  died,  we  believe,  before 
the  innocent  prince,  her  nominal  husband,  who  waa 
murdered  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  1483.  After 
which,  the  estates  and  title  of  Norfolk  came  to  Sir 
John  Howard,  whose  mother  was  aunt  to  the  late 
duke,  and  with  the  Howards  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, being  a  perii>d  of  eleven  generations. 

This  infantine  marriage  seems  not  to  have  produced 
the  unfavourable  result  which  the  Pastons  prognos- 
ticated, for  in  June,  1476,  Sir  John  writes,  "  Blessed 
be  God,  I  have  Caieter  at  my  will  \  God  hold  it  better 
than  it  has  done  before ;"  on  the  back  of  which 
letter  is  written,  '^  Caister  is  gotten  agayn,"  and  ia 
the  July  following,  King  Edward  granted  him  a 
warrant  under  his  own  hand  and  privy  seal,  to  take 
possession  of  all  lands  belonging  to  bis  late  father,  &e. 

Shortly  after  this,  considerable  damage  was  done 
to  the  castle  by  a  girl  setting  fire  to  it  in  making  a 
bed.  Sir  John  dying  unmarried  in  1479,  all  the 
Paston  property  descended  to  the  same  John  Pastoa 
the  younger,  who  retired  to  the  halls  of  Caister 
which  he  had  so  valiantly  defended.  In  1485,  he 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  in  1487 
was  knighted,  and  made  knight  banneret  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  died  in  1503, 
Caister  continued  the  chief  and  favourite  seat  of  the 
Pastons,  till  Clement  Paston,  grandson  of  the  last- 
named,  and  a  great  naval  commander,  built  a  magni- 
ficent hall  at  Oxnead,  in  Norfolk,  whereupon  the 
residence  of  Caister  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The 
Paston  family  continued  to  increase  [in  wealth  and 
importance,  intermarried  with  the  first  famiUes  in 
the  county  and  kingdom,  were  created  baronets  in 
1641,  and  Earls  of  Yarmouth  and  J^arons  Pastoa 
in  1679.  With  the  second  of  that  title,  who  died  ia 
1732,  this  noble  family  became  extinct  in  the  male 
hue.  This  earl  had  greatly  encumbered  the  estates, 
and  at  his  death  they  were  purchased  by  Lord  Anson, 
the  great  circumnavigator. 

The  village  of  Caister  is  also  famoas  as  haying 
been  the  site  of  a  caatra  €Ut9va,  or  summer  station  of 
the  Unmans,  (see  our  article  on  Burgh  Castle,  voL  zi., 
p.  1 77,)  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name. 


Speak  only  when  you  have  anvthing  to  say  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  communicate.  You  do  not  know  what  a  great  gift 
of  God  it  is,  not  to  be  obliged  to  speak,  and  to  know  when  to 

hold  your  tongue. St.  GaBcoRY ;  Book  of  the  Fathera^ 
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BECREATIOKS  IN  NATURAI^ 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Ws  propose^  under  the  above  title,  to  present  our 
readems  with  a  aeries  of  very  popular  papers,  on 
varioua  subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy. 
As  our  object  is  to  present  the  young  reader  with  on 
easy  and  agreeable  mode  of  passing  his  time,  imd  of 
turning  it  to  useftil  account,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
sports,  we  shall  avoid  every  appearance  of  scientific 
difficulty,  which  may  remind  him  of  woric  instead 
of  play.  Accordingly,  we  shall  adopt  no  particular 
arrangement  of  subjects,  but  write,  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  as  most  readily  occur  to  us;  and  which  we 
think  capable  of  being  best  understood,  or  most 
likely  to  afford  pleasure.  Our  experiments  will  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  repeated,  without 
having  recourse  to  that  very  expensive  gentleman,  the 
philosophical  instrument  maker.  We  therefore  begin 
by.  requesting  the  young  experimentalist  to  provide 
himself  with  some  of  that  cheap  and  abundant 
blessing-^water— for  we  are  going  to  talk  to  him  of 

I.  The  Siphon. 

Most  persons  who  inhabit  a  city  or  large  town,  such 
as  I^ondon,  have  seen  a  distiller's  wagon  in  the 
streets,  with  -men  drawing  o£f  spirits  from  casks  into 
copper  vessels,  through  bent  copper  tubes;  most 
persons,  we  say,  have  seen  this ;  but  very  few  un- 
derstand the  curious  law  by  which  fluids  admit  of 
being  removed  from  one  vessel  into  another  in  this 
way.  .  If  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done^ 
we  find  that  the  pipe  ascends  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cask;  and  is  not  inserted  into  the  lower  part; 
and,  in  that  respect,  differs  from  all  our  common 
noticms  as  to  the  manner  in  which  liquids  move. 

Why  is  it  that  the  water  will  not  flow  out  of  a 
tea-kettle  while  on  the  nre,  into  our  tea-pots,  unless, 
by  Implying  our  hand  to  the  handle,  we  bring  the 
spout  of  Uie  kettle  to  a  lower  level?  It  is  that 
water,  under  general  circumstances,  will  not  ascend, 
but  will  constantly  strive  to  attain  a  lower  position. 
The  tmman,  therefore,  who,  without  being  much  of 
a  philosopher,  perfectly  well  knows  that  such  is  the 
property  of  liquids,  makes  the  mouth  of  the  spout 
ol  the  kettle  higher  than  the  body  of  the  kettle,  in 
order  that,  although  full  of  water,  it  may  not  over^ 
flow.  The  manner  in  which  cocks  are  fixed  into  our 
cisterns  and  water-butts,  the  care  which  we  take  to 
prevent  any  holes  being  made  in  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
containing  water,  &c.,  all  show  that  we  constantly 
act  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  that  water 
wiU  descend  whenever  an  opportunity  for  so  doing 
occurs;  but  that  it  shows  no  tendency  to  ascend. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  distiller  ia  enabled  to  draw 
liquor  from  a  cask  by  a  pipe  fixed  into  the  top  of  the 
cask  instead  of  into  the  bottom  ?  This  we  will  now 
answer. 

The  air  which  we  breathe,  and  by  i^ich  we  are 
always  surrounded,  is  a  material  substance,  althoogh 
we  cannot  see  it.  A  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  presses  on  other  bodies  in 
that  proportion.  A  milkmaid,  while  carrjring  her 
pail  upon  her  head,  when  going  to  milk  cows,  thinks 
that  she  has  an  empty  pail  upon  her  head,  and 
only  bears  the  weight  of  the  pail :  but  such  is  not 
the  case ;  she  carries  a  pailful  of  air  besides  the  pail 
itself,  the  air  weighing  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 
It  is  very  true  that  this  is  a  small  amoimt  of  weight; 
but  it  produces  an  important  effect  when  witnessed 
in  the  grand  processes  of  nature.  The  atmosphere 
is  about  fifty  miles  in  height  from  the  carth*s  surface; 
but  it  gets  so  much  thinner  or  lighter  as  we  ascend, 
that  if  the  whole  were  of  the  same  density  as  at  the 


eari^*B  surface,  a  Biasa  ef  afar  oniy  Ave  nuks  hi|^ 
would  weigh  as  much  as  that  of  the  ^hole  fifty  nub 
now  does,  as  it  is  really  constituted. 

Now  this  weight  acts  as  a  pressure  upon  all  bodin 
at  the  earth's  surface ;  and  it  is  precisdy  this  prettore 
which  makes  water  ascend  in  the  siphon  or  bent  tobe 
of  the  distiller.  The  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  is,  in 
the  first  intance,  inserted  into  the  bang-hole  of  the 
cask,  the  other  end  being  closed  by  means  of  a  code. 
A  small  tube  is  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  siphon 
above  the  cock,  and  passes  a  litde  way  into  it  To 
the  free  end  of  this  small  tube  the  man  appiies  his 
lips>  and  sucks  out  the  air,  the  spirit  in  the  cask  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  atmospheric  air,  a  portion  ctf  it 
rises  up  the  tube,  passes  over  the  bent  part,  and 
falls  down  to  the  closed  end  of  the  siphon;  on 
opening  the  cock  the  spirit  flows  out,  and  the  caA 
would  be  almost  entirely  emptied  of  spirit,  unless  the 
flow  were  regulated  by  the  turning  of  the  cock  at  the 
long  end  of  the  siphon. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  figure.  The  anneied 
cut  represents  a  vessel,  wiUi  a  siphon  fgh  inicftei 


Flff.l. 
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in  one  side  of  it.    In  fig.  1  the  vessel  is  rather  more 

than  half  filled  with  water,  and  in  fig.  2  it  is  aenrly 

fhlL    The  pipe  x  we  will  supose  to  be  for  the  purpose 

of  conveying  water  into  the  vessel.     Now  as  soon 

as  there  is  enough  water  in  the  vessel  to  reach  up  to 

the  point  f,  that  is,  to  the  mouth  of  the  siphon,  the 

water  begins  to  ascend  the  tube;  and  if  the  vessel 

gets  so  full  that  the  water  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 

siphon,  as  in  fig.  2,  it  will  immediately  begin  to  flow 

down  the  outer  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  escape  at  the 

end  H  ;  but  so  long  as  the  height  of  the  water  is,  u 

in  fig.  1,  less  than  the  height  of  the  siphon,  the  water 

will  not  flow  through  the  tube,  provided  the  bent 

part  of  the  siphon  contain  air ;  boc^une  that  air  will 

act  on  the  water  in  the  inner  leg  of  the  aiphon,  as 

much  as  the  exterior  air  acts  on  the  water  in  the 

vessel,  and  will  prevent  it  from  flowing  outwards. 

But  if  the  siphon,  before  it  be  introduced  into  the 

vessel,  be  inverted  and  filled  with  water,  the  wat^ 

from  the  vessel  will  flow  through  the  siid&on,  cTen  if 

there  were  only  just  enough  water  to  cover  the  mouth 

of  the  siphon  at  f.     If  the  conduit  pipes  f  and  x  be 

of  the  same  bore,  that  is,  of  the  same  breadth  or 

diameter,  as  the  siphons,  the  water  will  flow  out  as 

quickly  as  it  flows  in.    If  the  conduit-pipe  be  of  larger 

bore  than  the  siphon,  Oie  latter  will  not  drsw  off  the 

water  quick  enough,  and  ihe  vessd  will  soon  overflow. 

If  the  conduit-pipe  be  of  smaller  bore  than  the  aiphoSi 

the  vessel  will  be  emptied  down  to  F ;  afar  will  then 

enter  the  siphon,  and  no  fnore  water  will  flow  from 

H  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessd  and  m 

the  siphon  has  reached  to  g.     All  these  conditioD«. 

however,  are  subject  to  modifications  depending  upon 

the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  flows  into  the 

cistern  from  the  conduit-pipes.  , 

We  now  understand  the  action  of  the  distillers 

siphon.     The  inner  leg  of  the  siphon  dips  into  »« 

liquid  in  the  cask  j  and  the  air  which  presses  on  tnc 

liquid  in  the  cask  forces  it  up  the  siphon,  because 

the  latter,  being  ftdl  of  licuid,  tannot  aHowtheair 
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to  picM  &  u  mppoAie  direetioii.  It  mtut  alwayi 
be  nndentood,  however,  tbat  the  montfa  of  the  onter 
1^  of  the  siphon  nnut  be  at  «  lower  level  than  the 
Borfsca  of  tfaa  liqnid  ia  the  veasel,  or  the  liqnid  will 
not  fiov  through  the  siphon. 

This  property  of  water  is  the  source  of  one  of  the 
graadest,  aa  Wu  at  oae  of  the  most  valuable,  phe- 
nomena of  aattire :  we  mean  the  formation  of  springs 
and  ronntaiiu.  The  rain  which  deacends  from  the 
dondt,  falls,  loiBe  on  hilly  district*,  and  other  por- 
tion on  plaina  and  vallers.  That  which  falls  on  hills 
ii  partially  absorbed  by  the  aoil,  and  a  number  of 
minuCe  stieams  combine  to  form  a  reservoir,  which 
frequently  exists  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain.  From 
tbi  reservoir  streoou  descend  through  the  sandy 
strata,  following  the  windings  of  those  kinds  of  soil, 
or  earth,  or  gravel,  which  will  admit  them  to  pass 
iBOrt  easily,  lliese  little  streams  may  thus  descend 
tad  wind,  until  they  arrive  under  the  surface  of  a 
neigbbouriog  valley :  when,  if  the  soil  above  them  be 
porons,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  exhibit 
tiieiiiselves  to  us  ooder  the  form  of  bubbling  streams. 
The  reason  why  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  is,  that 
all  the  little  channels  leading  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  spring,  form  collectively  a  sort  of  siphon  turned 
npaide  down,  because  there  is  a  continuona  stream  of 
wkter  from  one  end  of  the  siphou  to  the  other. 

If  the  soil  on  ^e  surface  of  the  valley  lie  on  a 
ch&lky  foundation,  the  little  streams  will  probably  be 
unable  to  penetrate  upwards  through  the  challt ;  bat 
if  a  well  be  dug  at  that  part,  a  hole  or  passage  is 
prepared  for  the  water,  through  which  it  will  ascend. 
If  the  reservoir  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  be 
Buder  the  level  of  the  valley,  the  stream  will  form  a 
w«lli  but  if  it  be  at  a  higher  level,  the  stream  will 
form  A  fDantain,  because  the  water  will  strive  to  reach 
u  high  a  level  at  the  valley  as  at  the  mountain. 

Tbe  poet  Thomson,  in  some  beautiful  lines,  thus 
dncribn  ttie  above  phenomenon  : — 

Tbeee  roving  miat^  that  constant  now  begin 

ToBiaake  along  the  hiUjcenntiyj  theae^ 

"With  iitaghlaet  lains  and  melted  Alpine  mom, 

Ihe  mounlaiii-ciatenia  fill,  Uxwe  ample  ator«a 

Of  «ater,  »ciKiped  among  the  lioUow  rocks, 

Whence  gosh  Uie  atreuna,  the  ceaseless  foimtuns  play, 

And  their  iipfhili''g  wealth  the  riven  draw. 

Some  sages  tay,  that,  where  the  nnmerooB  wave 

tor  enr  Isahia  the  resounding  shore, 

CriUed  throu^  the  ssody  stratom,  every  wi^ 

Tlui  vaters  with  tlie  sandy  atralum  rise  i 

Amid  irboae  Bia|;Ica  infinitely  strained, 

Tliejr  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  aolta  behind, 

And  clear  and  sweeter  as  tSiey  aoak  aloi^ : 

Kot  stops  the  restless  ftdd ;  noiuitiiiK  still, 

llot^  oft  amidst  the  IrrlgaiMS  vsle  it  springs  t 

Bet  to  the  nunintain  cenrted  h?  the  aand, 

Tlist  bods  it  darhlii^  on  in  faitiiful  tOKBe, 

For  Cram  thja  pareot-maiu,  it  boila  again. 

Fresh  into  day ;  and  all  the  glittering  hill 

b  brigbt  nitb  spontiDg  rills. 

The  {Hn^rty  which  enables  liquids  to  flow  finim 
we  vewel  into  onothar  through  a  siphon,  was  taken 
xivantage-  of  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  clock,  before 
<xu  present  admirable  watches  and  clocks  were 
iuvoiteiL  To  explain  how  this  was  done,  we  most 
!irsi  conudcr  another  mode  of  attainiug  the  same 
ubjecL  Fig.  3,  is  a  Clepsydra,  or  Water-Clock.  It 
coasius  of  an  upright  hollow  tube,  with  a  little  hole 
u  tbe  bottom,  and  an  open  vessel  placed  nndemeath. 
ihe  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  so  small,  that 
tbe  tqbe-fult  of  water  takes  twelve  hours  to  flow  out. 
the  tube  is  filled  with  water  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
«hea  the  water  has  all  flowed  out,  it  indicates  that 
tweWe  hours,  or  half  a  day,  have  eli^wed.  But  how 
■mU  «e  know  wbea  oimv  or  two,  or  tbne  hoars  have 


elapsed }     If  the  water  flowed  tliroiigh  the  hole  with 
a  constant  rapidity,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient  to  divide  the  height  of  the  tube  - 

into  twelve  equal  parts ;  and  we  should 
know  that  when  one  of  those  divisions 
was  emptied,  one  hoar  had  elapsed; 
when  two  diviaicms  were  emptied,  two 
hoars  had  elapsed,  and  so  on.  Bat 
Boch  is  not  the  case  :  tiie  water  tiowa 
more  rapidly  when  the  tube  is  nearly 
fall  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty ;  in- 
deed,  so  great  is  the  difference,  that  if 
the  tube  were  twelve  inches  high, 
almost  two  inches  of  water  would  flow 
ont  in  the  first  hour,  and  only  one< 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  last  hour 
It  therefore  became  necessary,  in  order  ta  make  thJi; 
water-clock  indicate  correct  hotuly  intervals,  to  divide 
the  height  of  the  tube  into  twelve  unequal  divisions, 
the  smallest  being  at  the  bottom,  and  increasing  up- 
wards in  length  according  to  a  certain  law  of  increase; 
this  we  see  roughly  indicated  in  our  eagraviug. 

But  it  was  not  always  easy  to  graduate  the 
tat>e  in  the  exact  proportion  desired ;  and,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  siphon  was  employed,  as  in  the  aimexed 
figure,  fig.  4.  Here  d  k  is  an 
open    vessel     for     containing  "■■*• 

water,  and  abc  is  a  siphon, 
with  the  outer  opening  c  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  iuner  open- 
lug  A.  On  filling  the  vessel 
wi^  water,  and  immerring  the 
shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  in  it, 
tbe  water  will  flow  through 
the  siphon,  and  escape  at  the 
lower  orifice  c,  provided,  of 
course,  the  siphon  bp  properly 
prepared  by  being  ftdl  of  water 
before  the  short  leg  is  immer- 
sed in  the  vessel.  In  this  way 
tbe  vessel  may  be  completely  emptied  of  its  water 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  water  flowa 
tt  an  equal  velocity  through  the  siphon  at  all  times ; 
for  if  such  ia  not  the  case,  we  shall  be  as  far  off  as 
ever  firom  obtaining  a  correct  time-measarer.  Now 
such  is  not  the  case,  unless  the  lower  orifice  c  of  the 
siphon  is  at  a  constant  distance  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  vessel :  as  that  distance  increases,  so 
does  tbe  rapidity  of  the  flow  through  the  siphon  in- 
crease.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  this  distance 
always  equal,  the  shorter  1^  of  the  siphon  is  fixed 
through  a  flat  piece  of  coric,  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
&ce  ot  the  water;  so  that  as  the  water  sinks  the 
siphon  siuks  with  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
water  flows  with  a  constantly  equal  rajudity  through 
the  siphon. 

This  we  perceive  is  precisely  the  object  which  we 
desired  i  the  veasel  loaes  equal  portions  of  vrater  in 
equal  times.  If,  therefinv,  the  height  of  the  vessd 
be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  either  one  of  the 
divisions  will  be  emptied  of  its  water  in  an  hoar }  for 
the  diameter  of  the  siphon,  and  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
are  so  adjusted,  as  to  cause  the  Whole  of  the  water 
to  flow  out  in  twelve  hours.  If  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  water  at  noon,  one-twelfth  will  have  Sowed  out 
by  one  o'clock,  and  the  surface  will  be  at  1,  as  in  the 
figure.  We  have  represented  the  cork-float  at  between 
the  levels  of  7  and  8  ;  it  is  thus  indicated  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  water  have  flowed  out,  and  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  twelve  hours  have  elapsed  in  the 
flowing,  which  indicates  likewise  that  tbe  time  is  now 
between  seven  and  e^t  o'clock. 
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These  Hre  sotae  of  the  meami  ^  which  our  fore- 
fathers measured  the  flight  of  ,time ;  hut  the  almost 
magical  performance  of  a  modem  watch  or  clodt 
has  completely  drivea  the  water-clock  out  of  the 
field;  and  it  is  only  now  known  as  a  cariosity — as  a 
relic  of  ancient  ingenuity. 

The  reader  imay  see  the  action  of  the  siphon  by 
taking  a  bent  tube  and  placing  one  end  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  inserting  the  other  end  into  his  mouth  j 
on  withdrawing  the  air  the  water  will  pass  over  the 
bent  part  of  the  tube  into  his  mouth,  and  if  the 
latter  be  removed,  the  water  will  continue  to  flow 
until  the  vessel  is  empty,  provided  the  outer  end  of 
the  tube  be  always  below  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel. 

THE    HEAD    OF   THE    ELEPHANT. 

A  VULGAR  admiration  is  excited  by  seeing  the  spider- 
iponkey  pick  up  a  straw  or  a  piece  of  wood,  with  its  tail ; 
or  the  elephant  searching  the  keeper's  pocket  with  bis 
trunk.  Now,  fully  to  examine  the  peculiarity  of  the  ele- 
])hant's  structure,  that  is  to  say,  from  its  huge  mass  to 
deduce  the  necessity  for  its  trunk,  would  lead  us  through  a 
train  of  very  curious  observations  to  a  more  correct  notion 
of  that  appendage,  and  therefore  to  truer  admiration  of  it 
-  We  find  that  one  of  the  grinders  of  the  elephant  weighs 
seventeen  pounds ;  and  of  these  there  are  four  in  the  skull, 
besides  the  rudiments  of  others.  We  next  observe  how 
admirably  these  grinding-teeth  are  suited  to  sustain  great 
pressure  and  attrition.  The  jaws  must  be  provided  to  give 
deep  socketing  to  such  teetn :  and  they  must  have  space 
and  strength  to  give  lodgment  and  attachment  to  muscles 
sufficient  for  moving  this  grinding-machine.  The  animal 
must  have  its  defence  too.  Now  each  of  the  tusks  some- 
times weighs  as  mueh  as  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds: 
and  being  projected,  they  may  be  considered  as  if  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  lever.  If  this  enormous  and  heavy  head  had 
hung  on  the  end  of  a  neck  having  anything  like  the  pro- 

Eortion  in  its  length,  which  we  see,  for  example,  in  the 
orse,  it  would  inordinately  have  increased  the  pressure  on 
the  anterior  extremities ;  and  more  than  four  times  the  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  power  would  have  been  necessary  to 
the  motion  of  the  head.  What  has  been  the  resource  of 
nature  ? 

There  are  seven  vertebrse  of  the  neck  in  this  animal,  the 
same  number  that  we  find  in  the  giraffe ;  but  they  are  com- 
pressed in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the 
head  close  upon  the  body :  and  thus  the  head  is,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  the  body,  without  the  interposition  of  the  neck. 
But  the  animal  must  feed:  and  as  its  head  cannot  reach  the 
ground,  it  must  possess  an  instrument  like  a  hand  in  the 
proboscis,  to  minister  to  the  mouth,  to  grasp  the  herbage, 
and  lift  it  to  its  lips.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  form  of 
the  elephant,  as  far  as  regards  the  peculiar  character  in  the 
shoulders  and  head,  the  doseness  of  the  head  to  the  body, 
the  possession  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  defence  of  that 
proboscis  by  the  projecting  tusks,  is  a  necessary  eonsequeooe 
of  the  weight  of  the  head,  and,  indeed,  of  the  great  size 
of  the  animal. — ^BelIi  on  the  Hand, 


MORNING  SOUNDS. 


But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  teU  ? 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  moimtain's  side  ; 

The  lowing  heri, ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd,  dim  descried 

In  tlie  lone  valley  $  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ; 

Tho  hollow  murmur  ef  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees ;  the  linnet's  lay  of  love ; 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  tho  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrims  bai*k ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings  ; 

The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  liark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 

Through  rustling  com  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower ; 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

BZi^TTlB. 


DANGERS   OF   MORAL  SBNTIMENT  UNAC 
GOMPANIED  BY  ACTIVE  VIRTUE. 

Op  the  various  appearanoes  of  melancholy  weakness 
in  youth,  none  U  more  general  or  more  fatal  to  every 
duty  or  hope  of  the  Christian,  than  that,  where  the 
youthful  taste  is  exalted  above  the  condition  in  which 
life  is  to  be  passed.  The  faithful  parent,  or  the  wise 
instructor  of  the  young,  will  ever  assiduously  accom- 
modate  the  ideas  of  excellence  to  the  actual  circnm- 
stances  and  the  probable  scenes  in  which  their  fature 
years  are  to  be  engaged ;  and  every  condition  of  life 
undoubtedly  affords  opportunities  for  the  highest 
excellence  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  hoars  are  negkcted, — if  the 
fancy  of  youth  be  suffered  to  expand  into  the  region 
of  visionary  perfection,— ^f  compositions  which 
nourish  all  these  chimerical  opinions  are  permitted 
to  hold  an  undue  share  in  the  studies  of  the  yoaog;, 
— if,  what  is  iar  more,  no  employment  of  moral 
labour  and  intellectual  activity  are  afforded  them  to 
correct  this  progressive  indolence,  and  give  strength 
and  energy  to  their  opening  minds,  there  is  noch 
danger  that  the  seeds  of  irremediable  evil  are  sows, 
and  that  the  future  harvest  of  life  will  be  only  feeble- 
ness, and  contempt,  and  sorrow. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  the  common  datiet  ef 
life  they  advance,  how  singularly  unprepared  are  tfaef 
fur  their  discharge!  In  all  ranks  and  eondttioas, 
these  duties  are  the  same ;  everywhere  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man ;  everywhere  requiring  activitf , 
and  firmness,  and  perseverance  of  mind ;  and  every- 
where only  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  deep  sense  of  reJi* 
gious  obligation.  For  such  scenes,  however,  of  com* 
mon  trial  and  of  universal  occurrence,  the  characters 
we  are  considering  are  ill  prepared.  Their  babiti 
have  given  them  no  energy  or  activity  5  their  studies 
have  enlightened  their  imaginations,  but  not  warmed 
their  hearts ;  their  anticipations  of  action  have  been 
upon  a  romantic  theatre^  not  upon  the  humble  do^ 
of  mortal  life. 

It  is  the  fine-drawn  scenes  of  visionary  distress  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  not  the  ^aia  cir- 
cumstances of  common  wretchedness.  It  is  the 
momentary  exertions  of  generosity  or  greatness 
which  have  elevated  their  £ancy,  not  the  long  and 
patient  struggle  of  pious  duty.  It  is  before  sn 
admiring  world  that  they  have  hitherto  eonceired 
themselves  to  act^  not  in  soiitude  and  obscurity,  amid 
the  wants  of  poverty,  the  exigences  of  disease,  or  the 
deep  silence  of  domestic  sorrow.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  characters  of  this  enfeebled  kind  should  yecoil 
from  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and  which 
appear  to  tkem  in  eolonra  so  unexpected  f-^that  they 
should  consider  the  world  as  a  gross  and  valgtf 
scene,  unworthy  of  their  iaterest,  and  its  common 
obligations  as  something  beneadi  them  to  perform; 
and  that,  with  an  affectation  of  proud  superipnty, 
they  should  wish  to  retire  from  a  field  in  which  they 
have  the  presumption  to  think  it  is  fit  only  for  vulgar 
minds  to  combat  ? 

If  these  are  the  opinions  which  they  form  on  their 
entrance  upon  the  world  and  all  its  stern  realities,  it 
is  the  "  fountain  from  which  many  waters  of  bitter- 
ness will  flow.*'  Youth  may  pass  in  indcdence  and 
imagination,  but  life  must  necessarily  be  active;  ao^ 
what  must  be  the  probable  character  of  that  lif<6 
which  begins  with  disgust  at  the  simple  but  inevitable 
duties  to  which  it  is  called^  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine. 

From  hence  come  many  classes  of  character  vfiih 
which  the  world  presents  us,  in  what  we  call  its 
higher  scenes,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  behold 
without  a  sentiment  of  pity,  as  wdl  as  of  indignation^ 
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in  some,  the  perpetual  affectation  of  sentiment,  and 
the  perpetual  absence  of  its  reality  y  in  others,  the 
warm  admiration  of  goodness,  and  the  cold  and  in- 
dignant performance  of  their  own  most  sacred  duties; 
in  some,  that  childish  belief  of  their  own  superior 
refinement,  which  leads  them  to  withdraw  frotn  the 
common  scenes  of  life  and  of  business,  and  to  dis- 
tingnish  themselves  only  by  capricious  opinions  and 
fantastic  manners ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bolder  spirit, 
the  proud  rejection  of  all  the  duties  and  decencies 
which  belong  only  to  common  men, — the  love  of  that 
distinction  in  vice  which  they  feel  themselves  unable 
to  attain  in  virtue,  and  the  gradual  but  too  certain 
advance  to  the  last  stages  of  guilt,  of  impiety,  and  of 
wretchedness.  Such  are  sometimes  the  "  issues"  of 
a  once  promising  youth !  and  to  these  degrees  of 
folly  or  of  gttiliy  let  the  parents  and  the  instructors 
of  the  young  ever  remember,  that  those  infant  hearts 
may  come,  which  have  not  been  '*  kept  with  all  dili- 
gence/' and  early  exercised  in  virtuous  activity. 

Amid  these  delusions  of  fancy,  life,  meanwhile, 
with  all  its  plain  and  serious  business  is  passing; 
theur  contempories,  in  every  line,  are  starting  before 
them  in  the  road  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  of  use- 
falness ;  and  nothing  is  now  left  them  but  to  concen- 
trate all  the  vigour  of  their  minds  to  recover  the 
gronnd  which  they  have  lost.  Bat  if  this  last  energy 
be  wanting — ^if  what  they  "  would,**  they  yet  fail  to 
"  do,"  what,  alas !  can  be  the  termination  of  the  once 
ardent  and  aspiring  mind,  but  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace? a  heart  dissatisfied  with  mankind  and  with 
itself;  a  conscience  sickening  at  the  review  of  what 
is  passed ;  a  failing  fortune ;  a  degraded  character ; 
and,  what  I  fear  is  «ver  the  last  and  the  most  frantic 
refuge  of  selfish  and  disappointed  ambition, — ^infi- 
delity and  despair. 

It  is  ever  painful  to  trace  the  history  of  human 
degradation,  and  it  would  even  be  injurious  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue  to  do  it,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same 
time  to  exhibit  the  means  by  which  these  evils  may 
be  prevented.  Of  the  character  which  I  have  now 
attempted  to  illustrate,  the  origin  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word :  it  is  in  the  forgetfulness  of  duty,  in 
the  forgetfulness  that  every  power,  and  advantage, 
and  possession  of  our  being,  are  only  trusts  com- 
mitted to  us  for  an  end,  not  properties  which  we  are 
to  dispose  of  at  pleasure;  in  the  forgetfulness  that 
all  our  imaginary  virtues  are  "  nothing  worth,'*  unless 
they  spring  from  the  genuine  and  permanent  source 
of  moral  and  religious  obligation. 

Wherever,  indeed,  we  look  around  us  upon  general 
We,  we  may  everywhere  see,  that  nothing  but  the 
deep  sense  of  religion  can  produce  either  consistency 
or  virtue  in  human  conduct.  The  world  deceives  us 
oa  one  side, — our  imaginations  on  another, — our  pas- 
sions upon  all.  Nothing  could  save  us;  nothing, 
^th  such  materials,  could  hold  together  even  the 
fabric  of  society,  but  the  preservation  of  that  deep 
and  instinctive  sense  of  duty,  which  the  Father  of 
nature  hath  mercifully  given  to  direct  and  illuminate 
ns  in  every  relation  of  life 5  which  is  "none  other" 
than  his  own  voice ;  to  which  all  our  other  powers, 
if  they  aim  either  at  wisdom  or  at  virtue,  must  be 
subservient ;  and  which  leads  us,  if  we  listen  to  it,  to 
everything  for  which  we  were  called  into  being,  either 
bere  or  hereafter. ^Alison. 


Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal  splendour,  can  never 
confer  real  happiness.  The  evil  consequences  of  our  crimes 
long  survive  their  commission,  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered*  ftsr  ever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  malefactor.  The 
paths  of  virtue,  though  seldom  those  of  worldly  great- 
ness, are  always  those  of  pleasantness  and  peaces — Sir 
WALTKft  Scott.' 


'       TIJE  NESTS  OF  WASPS. 

Th£  honeycomb  of  the  bee  is  well  known,  and  the 
instinct  by  which  the  insect  has  been  taught -tp  con* 
struct  its  curious  dwelling,  has  been  often  commented 
upon.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  many 
species  of  wasps,  who  live  in  societies,  prepare  habita- 
tions for  their  .young  with  a  skill,  little,  if  anything, 
inferior  to  that  evinced  by  the  bee* 

The  nest  of  the  common  wasp  is  constrticted  in 
the  earth,  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  hole  or  gallery 
worked  in,  like  the  entrance  to  the  burrow  of  a  rab- 
bit ^  this  gallery  seldom  leads  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
nest,  and  its  length  is  of  course  determined  by  the 
distance  of  the  nest  from  the  surface,  but  it  appears 
to  be  never  less  than  six  inches,  and  seldom  exceeds 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  > 

This  gallery  leads  to  a  little  subterraneain  town 
constructed  with  great  regularity.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  on  all  sides,  the  walls  not  being  •  merely 
formed  by  the  earth  in  which  the  hole  is  made,  but 
by  a  substance  somewhat  resembling  paper,  consist- 
ing of  layers,  altogether  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  (See  fig.  1.)  This  outward  envelope  of  th^ 
nest  varies  in  form  and  size  according  to  the  species 
of  wasp  to  which  the  nest  belongs ;  the  usual  form  is 
that  of  a  lengthened  ball,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  broad.  The  substance  of 
which  its  covering  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  said, 
more  resembles  paper  than  anything  else ;  it  is  gene- 
rally of  an  ashy-gray  colour,  of  different  shades; 
sometimes  its  surface  appears  aS  if  formed  of  different 
coloured  substances,  applied  in  streaks  or  wavy  lines, 
so  as  to  have  a  marbled  appearance.  The  surface  of 
this  covering  is  not  smooth,  nor  does  its  substance 
appear  solid,  but  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
number  of  bivalve  shells  cemented  together  with 
their  convex  sides  outwards.  When  the  structure  is 
complete,  it  is  provided  with  two  door-ways,  or 
openings,  by  one  of  which  the  insects  enter,  but 
they  always  leave  the  building  by  the  other.  These 
openings  are  only  sufficient  to  allow  one  wasp  to 
pass  at  a  time,  and  so  great  is  the  regularity  oi 
their  movements,  that  no  confusion  takes  place  by 
jostling  each  other,  or  by  entering  at  the  wrong  hole. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  sevend 
platforms  of  cells,  placed  horizontally,  like  the  seg- 
ments of  a  honeycomb,  from  which,  however,  they 
differ  in  many  respects ',  they  are  formed  of  the  same 
paper-like  material  as  the  covering  of  the  nest. 
The  segments  of  the  honeycomb  are  composed  of 
a  double  series  of  cells,  opening  on  both  their  sur- 
faces 5  the  cells  of  the  wasps  are  in  a  single  series, 
the  openings  all  on  the  under  side,  and  the  cells 
contain  no  honey  or  other  substance,  being  merely 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  and  young. 
These  cells  are  most  numerous,  and  R^umur  has 
calculated  that  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  wasps 
might  be  produced  in  a  nest  in  one  year.  The  upper 
part  of  the  cells  being  covered  over,  affords  spacious 
platforms,  on  which  the  inhabitants  move  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  intervals  between  these  platforms 
are  ornamented  with  numerous  pillars,  by  which  they 
are  supported.  In  constructing  the  comb,  the  upper 
and  smallest  platform  is  first  formed,  the  second  is 
suspended  in  the  air  beneath  it,  being  attached  by 
the  pillars.  These  pillars  are  formed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rest  of  the  structure ;  the  platforms  are 
also  attached  in  some  places  to  the  sides  of  the  nest. 

If  the  wall  of  the  nest  is  cut  through  its  substance, 

it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  formed  of  numerous  layers, 

.  leaving  small  spaces  between  each  layer ;  as  many  as 

sixteen  of  these  have  been  counted  in  the  covering  of 
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a  wasp's  nest.  This  Btractnre  of  the  covering  ap- 
pears to  be  resorted  to  on  two  accounts ;  it  reqaires 
a  smaller  qoaiititr  of  material,  and  is  less  easily 
penetrated  bj  the  rain,  th'e  intervals  between  the 
layen  forming  so  many  drains  for  the  moistare. 

He  material,  of  which  the  whole  building  is  formed, 
is  brought  borne  by  each  wasp  in  the  shape  of  a 
■mall  ball,  which  is  carried  between  a  pair  of 
pincers,  placed  beneath  the  head,  with  which  at  other 
times  the  creature  divides  its  food.  Supposing  a 
layer  began,  which  the  wasp  wishes  to  enlarge,  it 
presses  the  little  ball,  which  consists  of  a  soft  paste, 
against  one  end  of  the  layer,  there  it  adheres,  and 
the  wasp  moves  backwards  ;  as  it  retreats,  it  leaves 
behind  it  a  smalt  portion  of  its  load  fixed  to  the  edge 
of  the  layer,  employing  all  this  time  its  nippers,  as  a 
potter  docs  his  finger  and  thnmb  in  applying  more 
day  to  the  edge  of  a  vessel.  The  wasp  having 
moolded  the  whole  of  the  ball  into  a  flattened  layer, 
advances  qnickly  to  the  place  where  it  was  first 
attached,  and  seizing  it  in  its  nippers  again,  retreats 
qnickly,  moulding  it  into  a  still  thinner  layer ;  this 
(^ration  is  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  succession, 
until  it  is   reduced  to  the    thickness  of  a  sheet  of 

lUaumnr,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  in  which  the  wasps  conetmct  their 
nests,  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  notwithstanding 
repeated  observations,  nnable  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  the  insects  obtained  the  substance  which 
they  brought  home  with  them.  At  length  accident 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact ; 
and  he  thus  explains  the  circumstance. 

After  I  had  discontinued  my  observations  on  this  descrip- 
tion of  fly,  a  female  wasp,  of  the  species  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  taught  tne  that  which  I  had  been  su  long  search- 
in);  fbr  without  success.  She  placed  herself  near  me  on 
the  frame-work  of  the  window,  which  was  open,  I  per- 
eeived  that  she  remained  at  rest,  on  a  spot  mim  which  it 
■eemed  impossible  she  could  obtain  any  succulent  aiib- 
Btanca;  while  the  rest  of  her  body  was  at  rest,  I  remarked 
many  movements  of  her  head.  My  first  idea  was,  that  the 
wasp  was  detaching  from  the  wood  some  substance  with 
which  to  build,  and  I  was  riebt  in  my  conjecture,  I 
obterted  it  with  attention,  and  I  noticed  that  while  it  ap- 
peared to  be  biting  tbe  wood,  it  moved  its  two  teeth  with 
great  aciivity,  and  cut  oCf  extremely  floe  fibres  from  the 
wood.  The  wasp  did  not  swallow  what  it  removed,  but 
added  it  to  a  small  mass  of  the  same  material,  which  it  had 
alre^y  collected  between  its  legs.  Presently  it  chanaed 
its-place,  but  still  continued  to  gnaw  the  wood,  and  add  to 
its  little  stock.  Being  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  nature  of 
its  labour,  I  leiied  the  wasp  in  the  midst  of  its  work-  I 
found  it  loaded  with  nearly  as  much  material  as  these  flies 
are  usually  in  tbe  habit  of  carrying  home  to  their  nest,  but 
It  had  not  yet  been  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  ball;  tbe 


On  examining  the  mass,  be  found  it  to  consist  of 
numerous  small  fihret  of  wood,  not  eMp>,  the  \dkA 
having  first  loosened  the  fibres,  and  then  bitten  tbem 
off  of  the  necessary  length.  Fragments  of  wood, 
like  saw-dust,  wonld  not  have  answered  the  parpoic 
of  the  wasp,  they  would  not  have  interlaced  so  si  ta 
form  a  paper. 

Subsequent  observations  proved  to  onr  author,  that 
these  insects  were  quite  as  well  satisfied  to  take  tlic 
fibres  from  ready-made  paper,  as  to  be  at  the  tmablc 
of  stripping  them  from  tiie  wood.  This  he  discovered 
by  the  noise  made  by  a  wasp  while  robbing  the  pspci 
squares  of  a  casement  in  Paris,  near  which  he  was  al 
work.  The  window  overlooked  tbe  garden,  and  ibt 
paper  was  much  damaged  by  the  numerous  vsipi 
who  visited  the  spot. 

The  hornet,  like  the  wasp,  builds  its  nest  in  Ibr 
ground,  but  other  species  of  this  genns  attach  tbero 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  engravings,  figs.  2  ud 
3,  represent  specimens  of  these  nests. 

Fig.  2  was  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  Isrgc 
cabbage-rose.  In  this  instance  the  cells  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  masses,  at  the  bottom  of  the  caiii]'  of 
tbe  nest  Fig.  3  shows  tbe  form  of  a  wssp's  txA 
from  America ;  the  outside  of  this  nest  was  smootb. 
and  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  pasteboard.  Fig-  ^ 
is  a  very  singular  wasp's  nest;  the  cells  are  oniifo- 
vided  with  the  usual  covering,  and  attached  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree ;  at  a  little  distance  it  appears  liiic 
a  flower.  Unprovided  with  the  usual  covering,  tbe^ 
wasps  preserve  their  cells  from  the  effects  of  the  nis 
by  variiishing  them,  and  this  seems  to  occupy  s  pal 
portion  of  their  time. 


As  beauty  does  net  oonsist  in  taking  what  lies  immcdiiUlr 
before  you,  so  UBlther,  in  our  pursuit  of  lute,  tn  «^ 
opinions  which  we  first  received  and  adopted,  ih*  "*' 
choice  or  tbe  moat  natural  to  the  mind  and  imagiostioD.  m 
the  infancy  of  our  knowledge  we  seize  with  groedioM'"'* 
goodness  that  is  within  our  reach ;  it  is  by  after  eoniiia«ri' 
tion,  and  in  consequence  of  discipline,  tbat  we  leruiis  '™ 
present  for  a  greater  good  at  a  distance.  The  nobthwj* 
elevation  of  all  arte,  like  the  excellency  of  virtii*  ii«("> 
consists  in  adopting  ^is  enlarged  and  compreiieiiiiFB  "'^ 
and  all  criticism  built  upon  tbe  confined  view  of  "b>"* 
natural,  may  properly  be  called  shalloit  oriliciim.  rm' 
than  false ;  its  defect  is,  that  the  truth  '-  —  -«-"""" 
. — Si  a  Joshua  Rbykolds. 
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THE     BERNESE     OBERLAND. 


JtrxorEJLV  AMD  wXMAXv  Airs. 


The  Canton  of  Bemo,  thoQgn  not  one  of  the  three 
great  founders  of  Swiu  independence,  is  the  second 
in  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederation,  and  by  far  the 
firit  in  size,  wealth,  and  power.  It  compriges  within 
its  northern  and  western  boundary  part  of  the  Jura, 
and  in  its  southern  and  eastern  some  of  the  most 
r«Darkable  of  the  Alpine  chain,  the  intermediate 
space  consisting  of  pastoral  lowlands,  a  region  of 
Esrpauing  beaaty,  which  is,  however,  nearly  over- 
looJEed  io  contemplating  the  stupendous  magmficence 
of  the  surrounding  objects.  That  part  of  the  High 
AJpi  which  is  iacladed  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  is 
nsaally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oberland,  or 
Highland,  of  Berne,  and  of  this  we  propose  to  give 
wtae  account. 

The  Bernese  Oberland,  then,  consista  principally 
of  four  great  valleys,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  common  basin  of  the  lake  of  Thnn.  The 
most  western,  and  perhaps  the  least  remarkable  of 
lh«3e  Talle3'S,  is  the  Simmenthal,  which  separates  the 
chain  of  the  Stokhorn  from  that  of  the  .Niesen. 
The  second,  parallel  to  the  Simmenthal,  is  the  Kau- 
dnthal,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi-pass  in 
the  Valais.  These  two  valleys  pour  their  nnited 
witers  into  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Thun, 
irhere  they  form  «  landscape  of  mcftdowi  of  the 


richest  rerdure,  interspersed  with  the  most  pictQ- 
resque  villages.  The  two  other  valleys  empty  them- 
selves into  the  eastern  comer  of  the  lake,  and  of 
these,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  Oberland 
properly  consists.  The  pnncipal  of  them  is  tho 
valley  of  Hosli,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Aar 
from  its  source,  the  other  consists  of  the  united 
valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbruonen.  Nowheri 
has  nature  displayed  more  magnificence  than  in  this 
extraordinary  region;  nowhere  can  so  constant  ■ 
succession  of  rode,  waterfall,  or  glacier,  he  found : 
the  mind,  hurried  on  from  one  wonder  to  another,  is 
at  first  lost  in  a  breathless  enchantment,  and  it  re- 
quires a  continued  residence  among  them  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 

The  grand  features  of  these  valleys  are  the  mighty 
granite  mountains  which  encompass  them;  of  whirh 
the  most  remarkable  arc  the  following : — 

The  Finster  Aar  hom  (Dark  Horn  of  the  Aar)  14,300 

Jungfrau  (Virgin)  ....  13,600 

Eiger la.BOO 

ffetterfaom  CPeak  of  Thunder)  IS.OOO 

. —  Schreckhom  {Peak  of  Terror)    .        .  13,200 

Besides  which,  there  are  many  but  little  inferior  la 
h«ght  or  sublimity. 
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The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  with  itg  celebrated 
ca^^cade,  the  StaUb\jach,  has  been  already  described 
iu  the  Saturday  Alayagine,  Vol,  Vll.,  p.  I(i2,  we  \vill, 
therefore,  proceed  to  the  valley  of  Griiidelwald,  which, 
though  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  offers  even 
greater  beauties  and  wonders  to  the  traveller.  The 
usual  access  to  it  is  by  the  valley  of  Liitschenen,  but 
the  route  from  Lauterbrunnen  by  the  Wengern  Alp, 
is  much  the  most  alluring  to  the  lover  of  the  sub- 
lime. The  Wengern  Alp  is  oppojjite  to  the  Staubbach, 
and  it  requires  two  hours*  hard  labour  to  attain  its 
summit,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,,  the  pro- 
spect Would  well  repay  much  greater  exertion.  For 
immediately  opposite  to  the  spectator  rise  the  three 
enormous  masses  of  the  JungFrau,  Moneh,  and  Eiger, 
(the  most  imposing  of  the  three,)  covered  with 
eternal  ice,  and  apparently  within  his  grasp,  while  the 
ear  is  struck  with  the  frequent  thunder  of  the  distant 
avalanche.  The  cifect  of  an  avalanche  is  much 
greater  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye,  as  should  the  eye 
happen  to  catch  it,  the  appearance  (unless  it  is  very 
neat  Indeed,)  is  precisely  that  of  faUing  water, 
whefeAs  the  sound,  reverberated  from  a  thousand 
rocks  ttnd  caverns,  is  wonderfully  awful  and  sublime. 

Till  lately,  the  Jungfrau  was  thought  to  be  inac- 
cessibl^j  but  in  1828,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts, 
a  party  of  Grindelwald  chamois-hunters  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  summit,  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
danger.  They  described  the  area  of  the  summit  as 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter^  and  the  vast 
glacier,  or  rather  plain  of  ice,  which  reaches  from 
the  Bernese  Mountains  to  those  of  the  Yalais,  as 
much,  more  extensive  than  was  supposed  before. 
This  tremendous  phenomenon,  must  be  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  by  from  three  to  twelve  broad. 

Ffrim  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Grindelwald,  the  descent 
is  over  the  Little  Scheideck,  on  which  may  be  ob- 
served  the  terrible  effect  of  a  glacier  which  fell  about 
twelve  years  ago«  It  has  been  thought  that  forests 
were  a  complete  protection  tigainst  the  progress  of 
glaciers,  but  in  the  prei>eDi  instance  the  trees  tvere 
entirely  swept  away  before  the  moving  tou^s,  while  in 
those  parts  where  it  did  not  tottebi  the  moon tiiin<* side 
is  still  covered  with  magnificent  pineSi 

The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  at  Grindelwald 
are  the  glaciers,  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and, 
indeed,  are  more  easily  attained  than  any  other  iu 
Switzerland.  The  finest  and  most  delicate  turf 
reaches  nearly  up  to  the  ice,  and  wild  strawberries 
and  flowers  may  be  gathered  within  a  few  yards  of  it. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Liitchine  issues  from  a 
natural  arch  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  Inferieur, 
supphed  by  the  constant  melting  of  the  ice  above. 
The  whole  of  this  glacier  is  covered  with  pinnacles 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  is  intersected  with 
cracks  and  chasms,  from  which,  in  the  year  1790,  a 
fatal  catastrophe  occurred. 

A  Monsieur  Monson,  a  pastor  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
visited  the  glacier  with  his  guide,  and  having  passed 
the  lower  part  of  it,  proceeded  to  traverse  the  Mer 
de  Glace.  Having  placed  his  "  alpenstock"  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  cracks,  he  leaned  on  it  to  contem- 
plate the  profound  abyss,  when  suddenly  the  point  of 
the  staff"  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  gulf.  The  body  was  eventually  re- 
covered from  the  depth  of  770  feet,  so  that  consci- 
ousness must  have  ceased  long  before  the  unfortunate 
man  reached  the  bottom. 

There  are  many  peculiar  usages  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  of  which  some  account 
shall  be  given  in  a  future  paper. 


THE  DUTCH  WHALE  FISHERY. 
The  Whale  fT^hery  In  Holland  dAtei  from  the  ainth 
coRtnry  j  end  even  earlier  thAn  that  it  seems  to  bive 
been  cngitgcd  in  by  the  Norwegians.  'J'he  Fieminos 
of  the  eleventh,  and  the  Icelanders  and  Normans  of 
the  twelfth  century,  also  took  part  in  it}  but  no 
authentic  accounts  remain  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
Was  conducted  in  those  remote  times.  We  know 
not  even  how  the  whales  •  were  killed  -,  though  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  may 
have  resembled  that  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Aleouti- 
ans  of  the  present  day.  Probably  no  certain  mode 
of  procedure  was  followed  ;  but  whales  were  attacked 
and  destroyed  like  beasts  of  prey  by  the  readiest  meaos 
that  circumstances  at  the  moment  might  suggest. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  engage  in  While 
fishing  as  a  distinct  branch  of  commerce  j  and  indeed, 
this  hardly  can  be  disputed,  since  so  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  traces  of  such  a  commerce  may  be 
discovered  on  those  coasts.  It  is  known  also  that 
whales  used  at  one  time  to  frequent  the  bay  in  great 
numbers,  a  fact  which  admits  the  supposition  that 
capturing  them  might  have  been  a  great  resource  for 
the  people  as  long  as  those  animals  remained  within  a 
moderate  distance,  but  ceased  to  be  so  when, frightened 
by  continual  pursuit,  they  retired  gradually  northward, 
and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  Biscayans,  along 
the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  people,  as 
well  as(  the  inhabitants  of  Kochell^,  Dunkirk,  and 
other  ports,  which  afterwards  shared  their  fortnUes, 
lost  this  branch  of  industry^  after  having  possessed 
it  from  thf  twelfth  century* 

The  Northern  Whale  fishery  commenced  in  the 
sixteenth  century^  &nd  Was  conducted  then  as  it  has 
been  Civer  since*  The  first  enterprise  seems  to  ha^-e 
been  conducted  by  the  English  in  1594.  Aboot  the 
sntne  period  the  6titi'h  also  first  took  part  in  it,  and 
to  them  it  had  been  A  ftionrce  of  WeRlth  ftlfnost  ever 
sincCi  They  sent  to  Biscay^  for  harpooners,  and 
vrhai  f hey  called  a  ipek^tnydeff  blubber ^ctitter,  who 
was  Also  Virtually  second  captain^  for  on  the  Ship 
lirriving  at  its  destination,  be  took  the  eotnmand  and 
directed  all  the  operations.  This  arrangement  vas 
a  powerful  eL'mcnt  of  success  in  the  early  period  of 
these  enterprises.  The  first  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  companies  chartered  by  the  States  j  but  in 
16-19,  the  Whale  fishery  was  declared  free,  and  then 
it  rose  to  its  most  flourishing  condition.  Though 
privileged  companies  were  at  first  thought  requisite, 
in  order  to  the  surmounting  of  obstacles  with  which 
the  fortunes  of  private  adventurers  might  have 
struggled  in  vain,  the  time  for  abolishing  monopolies 
had  arrived.  The  original  difficulties  once  overcome, 
private  adventures,  less  cumbersome  and  less  ex- 
pensive, still  further  increased  profits  which  were  even 
then  immense.  The  rigorous  economy  which  distin- 
guished them  was  seen  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  outfit. 
The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  supplied  by  its  owner, 
who  also  took  the  command ;  a  master  sail-maker 
furnished  the  sails,  a  cooper  the  hogsheads,  and  so 
on.  This  clubbing  of  interests  obviated  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  smallness  of  individual 
capitals,  and  goes  far  to  account,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, for  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
Dutch  advanced  in  wealth,  at  a  time  when  money 
was  scarce,  and  banking  operations  extremely  limited. 
When  the  vessel  returned^  each  received  his  own 
share  of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  his  contribution, 
the  sailors  themselves  receiving  shares  instead  of 
wages.  This  mode  of  procedure  increased  the  number 
of  vessels   employed  tenfold.     They  amounted  at 
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last  to  three  hundred,  manned  by  ten  thousand  sea- 
men, sent  out  in  one  year. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
as  vet  there  was  abundance  of  whales  on  the  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen,  the  Dutch  built  forts  there,  and  after- 
wards added  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  oil, 
amply  providing  these  with  boilers  and  other  utensils 
for  that  operation.  So  opulent  had  the  whalc-tradcrs 
become,  that  a  taste  for  luxury  led  them  to  build  a 
town  on  that  desolate  island.  Houses  were  actually 
constructed  upon  it  within  eleven  degrees  of  the  pole, 
fitted  up  with  many  of  the  conveniences  enjoyed  in 
Holland,  in  hopes  of  enabling  their  inhabitants  to 
brave  the  rigours  of  the  climate, during  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  These  habitations  were  originally  con- 
structed piecemeal,  in  the  ship-building  yards  of 
Amsterdam,  and  taken  to  Spitzbergen  at  a  heavy 
cost,  but  the  project  of  living  there  in  Winter  proved 
fatal  to  the  lives  of  many.  This  town  of  theirs  they 
called  Smeerenberg,  and  so  entirely  has  it  now  dis- 
peared,  doubtless  in  part  from  the  combustible  nature 
of  its  materials,  that  the  ve^y  site  it  occupied  can 
hardly  be  ascertained ;  while  Batavia,  founded  by  the 
same  people,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  island  of  Java, 
is  now  the  centre  of  Indian  trade.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  former  of  these  settlements,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  suggested,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  large 
amount  of  accumulated  profits  which  it  cost,  was 
made,  only  in  prospect  of  the.  place  becoming  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  central  point  of  meeting  for  all  the  whaling- 
vessels ;  there  they  met,  followed  by  numerous 
tenders,  charged  with  victuals  and  stores  of  all 
kinds;  so  that  while  the  fishing  was  in  full  activity, 
there  were  good  inns,  well-furnished  shops,  and 
many  things  else  to  make  life  agreeable,  particularly 
to  strangers.  It  was  only  towards  tne  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  whales  retiring  about 
seventy  leagues  further  north,  that  Spitzbergen  was 
abandoned.  Ham,  and  some  other  northern  towns 
alone  could  compete  with  the  Dutch,  who,  though 
they  abandoned  Spitzbergen,  continued  in  possession 
of  the  trade  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  English,  after  great  sacrifices,  got 
it  into  their  own  hands^  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  they  in  turn  will  be  supplanted  by  the  Americans. 

On  retiring  from  Spitzbergen,  the  whales  were  still 
to  be  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  icy  sea,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  but  now  they  hardly 
appear  even  there.  They  confine  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  sea,  called  BafHn's  Bay,  which  connects 
^ith  the  ocean  by  Davis*s  Straits.  There  they  are  still 
to  be  found  in  vast  numbers,  but  the  icebergs,  so  for- 
Tnidable  in  those  latitudes,  make  the  fishery  dangerous. 


I  AM  by  all  means  for  encouraging  the  contemplation 

of  the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  and  the  shining  glo'  es 

that  adorn  it,  and  especially  the  sun  and  moon,  in  order  to 

rme  our  admiration  of  the  stupendous  power  and  wisdom 

of  Him  who  was  able  to  frame  such  immense  bodies  ;  and, 

notwithstanding  their  va^t  bulk,  and  scarce  conceivable 

^pidiiy,  keep  them  for  so  many  ages  constant  both  to  tho 

lines  and  degrees  of  their  motion,  without  interfering  with 

one  another.     And  doubtless  we  ought  to  return  thanks 

*»':!  praises  to  the  Divine  goodness  for  having  so  placed  tho 

«un  and  moon,  and  determined  the  former,   or   else   the 

tarih,  to  move  in  particular  lines  for  the  good  of  men  and 

other  animals  ;  and  how  disadvantageous  it  would  have 

been  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  earth  if  the  luminaries  had 

woved  after  a  different  manner.    I  dare   net,   however, 

Jiilirm  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  celestial  bodies  were 

niade  solely  for  the  use  of  man  ;  much  less  presume  to 

pwve  one  system  of  the  world  to  be  true  and  another  false  ; 

because  the  former  is  better  fitted  to  the  convenience  of 

mankind,  or  the  other  less  suited,  or  perhaps  altogether 

i^lcM  to  tbftt  9nd. — BoYXiB. 


PrwESERVATION    OF    APPLE-TREES. 

?Jaxy  a  time  nave  I  helped  to  cut  away  tho  branclics 
of  decay  in  J?  apple-treos,  and  to  insert  healthy  ^^rafts  in  their 
places;  hopiUjT  to  restore  the  tree  to  the  sound  and  fertile 
state  in  which  it  once  had  been.  Revolvinj;  seasons  did 
but  tend  to  show  that  I  had  completely  lost  my  time ;  for 
the  American  bug,  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  for- 
merly, in  this  country,  attacked  my  labours  in  such  formi> 
dahle  array,  that  nothing  could  withstand  its  fury. 

Every  lover  of  tho  orchard  must  have  observed  this  white 
pestilence  in  the  enclosures  sacred  to  Pomona.  It  is  seen 
on  the  branches  and  on  the  bole  of  the  apple-tree  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  it  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
dotted  over  with  little  patches  of  a  downy  white. 

Long  ago  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  extermination  of 
the  spoliator,  which  had  nearly  rendered  the  choicest  parts 
of  the  orchard  a  sickly,  sad,  unprotitable  waste.  I  began 
by  trying  to  make  tho  branches  upon  which  these  diminu- 
tive harpies  had  settled,  as  disagreeable  to  them  as  it  wore 
posNihle,  hoping  by  this  manceuvrc  to  starve  them  out  of 
house  and  home.  With  this  in  view,  I  applied  unctuous 
preparations  to  the  injured  parts  of  the  trees  ;  but  finding, 
in  tho  long  run,  that  this  availed  me  noihinj^,  I  made  a  de- 
coction from  walnut  leaves,  and  v,ashed  the  branches  well 
with  it,  calculating  that  the  bitterness  of  the  decoction 
would  ron-ler  the  lavourite  food  of  the  insects  unpalatable  to 
them.  l]ut  1  was  deceived:  the  bugs  continued  their 
depredations  as  though  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  dislodge 
them. 

The  application  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine  killed  them  at 
once,  and  for  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  applied  I  was 
in  hopes  that  their  extermination  had  been  etfected :  but 
others  soon  ap;)eared. 

Despairing  of  success,  I  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
field,  and  leaving  the  bugs  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it, 
when  I  began  to  conjecture  that  I  had  not  gone  the  right 
way  to  work.  I  reJlected  that  none  of  my  applications 
could  have  penetrated  sufiieiently  deep  into  the  curved  and 
knotty  sinuosities  of  the  diseased  parts ;  and  that,  on  this 
account,  there  would  be  a  sudicicnt  force  of  the  enemy  left 
alive  to  recommence  its  depredations  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Wherefore  I  concluded  that  nothing  short  of 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  eggs,  the  young,  and  the  adult, 
could  save  the  trees  from  ultimate  rum.  Knowing  that  the 
bug  coujd  not  exist  if  totally  deprived  of  air,  I  resolved  to 
biiry  it  alive:  I  efiected  this  by  an  application  at  once  the  most 
easy  and  simple  that  can  be  imagined.     It  costs  nothing. 

1  mixed  clay  with  water,  till  it  was  of  a  consistency  that 
it  could  be  put  on  the  injured  parts  of  the  tree,  either  with 
a  mason's  trowel,  or  with  a  painter's  brush.  I  then  applied 
it  to  the  diseased  places  of  the  tree,  and  it  soon  smothered 
every  bug.  A  second  coat  upon  the  first  filled  up  every 
crack  winch  showed  itself  when  the  clay  had  become  dry; 
and  this  resisted,  for  a  sulllcient  length  of  time,  the  eflfeots 
h-^t  h  ot  sun  and  rain.  The  sickly  parts,  now  effectually  freed 
from  tlic  enemy  which  had  been  preying  upon  their  viialsi 
were  placed  in  a  state  to  be  cured  by  the  healing  process  of 
nai.ro  ;  and  that  nature  has  done  her  duty,  my  apple  trees 
amply  testify. — Watkrton. 


What  a  chain  of  evils  does  that  man  prepare  for  himself 
who  is  a  slave  to  anger !  lie  is  the  murderer  of  his  own 
soul,  yea  to  the  letter  he  is  so,  for  he  lives  in  a  continual 
torment,  He  is  devoured  by  an  inward  fire,  and  his  body 
partakes  of  his  sufferings.  Terror  reigns  around  him,  every 
one  dreads  lest  the  most  innocent,  the  most  trifling  occur- 
rence, may  give  him  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  or  rouse  him 
into  fury.  A  passionate  man  is  alike  odious  to  God  and 
man,  and  is  insupportable  even  to  himself.— St.  ErHRAiM ; 
Book  of  the  Fathers, 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with 
praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of 
perseverance;  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  distant  countries  are  united  by  canals. 
if  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  a 
pickaxe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with  the  general 
design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  their  disproportion;  yet  those  petty  operations 
incessantly  continued,  in  time  surmount  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  by 
the  slender  force  of  human  beings. — Johnson, 
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CHAPTERS- ON    CORONATIONS.     No.  I. 


THI  ORIGIN  or  COHONATIONS. 

Thb  ceremony  of  the  Coroaation  ia  not  to  be  re- 
garded aimply  as  a  splendid  spectacle,  and  an  impOB- 
ine  form ;  it  is  a  solemn  recognitioa  of  the  mntual 
obligationB  betoveea  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects, 
made  in  the  presence  of  that  Almighty  Being  "by 
whom  alone  UngB  do  reign."  When  God  selected 
Saul  to  be  the  first  king  over  his  chosen  people,  we 
find  that  "  Samnel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it 
upon  his  head,  and  kissed  him,  and  said.  Is  it  not 
because  the  Lord  hath  anoiated  thee  to  be  captain 
over  hia  inheritance?"  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  fVom  that 
period,  the  unction,  or  anointing  with  oil,  became  an 
important  part  of  the  ceremonials  used  at  the  in- 
stallation of  kings  in  Jadah  and  IsraeL  St.  Augustine 
expressly  assures  us  that  this  custom  was  peculiar  to 
the  Jews  :  "Nowhere  else,"  he  says,  "  were  kings 
anointed,  than  in  that  kingdom  where  Christ  was 
foretold,  and  whence  he  was  to  come."  The  cere- 
mony of  Saul's  inanguration  was  a  simple  recog- 
itition  :  "  Samnel  said  to  all  the  people  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  thcrt)  is  none  like 
him  among  alt  the  people  ?  And  all  the  people 
■houted,  and  said,  God  save  the  king."  (I  Sam.  x.  24.) 
The  ceremonies  used  at  the  coronation  of  David  were 
also  unction  and  rect^piition,  and  the  forms  were  used 
when  Solomon  was  made  king,  during  the  life-time 
of  his  father.  Bat  when  Jehoash,  being  saved  from 
Athaliah's  massacre,  was  anointed  king  by  Jehniada, 
we  fiud  that  several  addittooal  forms  were  used, 
which  deserve  attention.  "Jehoiada  bronght  forth 
the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
gave  him  the  testimony ;  and  they  made  bim  king, 
and  anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands 
and  said,  God  save  the  king." 

The  crown  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  royal 
ornament,  because  the  circle  was  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  completeness  and  perfection ;  for  the  same 
reason,  investiture  by  the  ring  was  used  at  a  much 
earUer  period :  it-  was  by  this  form  that  Pharaoh 
constituted  Joseph  his  viceroy  over  Egypt.  A  circlet 
for  the  head  was  used  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Persia,  and  probably  in  Babylonia  ;  but  most  of  the 
other  Asiatic  nations  adopted  the  tiara,  or  fillet, 
which  was  bound  round  the  king's  head,  on  his  ac- 
cession, with  great  solemnity.  The  Persian  received 
the  crown,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  call  it  the 
royal  circle^  from  the  bands  of  the  Chief  Mobcd,  or 


High  Priest ;  but  the  kings  who  were  vassals  to 
the  Persian  monarch  received  this  emblem  of  Uwr  , 
royal  dignity  from  the  sovereign  himself.  In  the 
annexed  engraving  we  see  one  of  tbose  vassal  prince* 
receiving  the  r^al  circlet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  claimed  for  himsdf  the  litb 
of  king  of  kings.  The  queen  also  was  crowned 
by  the  king,  and  not  by  a  mobed  :  thus,  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Esther,  "The  king  loved  Esther  slwre 
all  the  women,  and  she  obtained  grace  end  fivonr  in 
his  sight,  mare  than  all  the  virtus  ;  so  that  he  tel 
the  royal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her  qn«n 
instead  of  Vashti."  (Esther  ii.  17.)  We  leara,  also, 
from  the  next  verse,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation in  Persia  was  celebrated  by  a  public  entertain- 
ment, and  by  various  acts  of  grace  and  favour.  '"Oie 
king  made  a  great  feast  unto  all  his  princes  and  his 
servants,  even  Esther's  feast ;  and  he  made  a  relraM 
to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  king."  (Esther  ii.  18.) 

The    Roman  title  of  emperor  originally  sigeilied 

nothing  more  than  commander  of  an  army,  anil  wu    | 

regarded  as   inferior  to   that   of  king.     It  will  be    i 

remembered  that   Jnhns   Cssar   refused  to  afcepi    | 

a  crown ;  Mark  Antony,  in  his  oration  over  Cienf's    { 

body,  is  represented  as  declaring —  j 

Yon  all  did  see  tliat  on  the  Lnpercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  I 

Which  he  did  thrice  refose.  | 

In  the  Western  empire,  indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  established  form  for  the  installation  of 
the  sov^«ign ;  but  in  the  Eastern  or  BfzantiDe 
empire  the  Roman  customs  were  intermingled  wim 
those  of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  the  emperors  re- 
ceived from  the  prtetorian  gnards  a  crown  and  a 
sword,  which  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  right  claimed  by  the  soldiers  to  dispose  of  the  eiO' 
pire.  Justin  II.  deprived  the  imperial  guards  of  (b" 
privilege,  nnder  the  pretence  of  giving  a  rtligioM 
sanction  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation;  and 
from  his  time  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  swonl,  ^"^ 
publicly  given  to  the  emperor  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  I"' 
ceremony  of  anointing  was  first  introdnced  bf 
Andronicos  the  Younger,  in  the  thirteenth  cenluiT' 
long  after  it  had  been  adopted  in  Western  Europe  *  « 
added  this  form  in  order  that  the  soldiers  ahoold  not 
revive  their  claim  to  petfbrm  the  coroiwtioDi  bw*"* 
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that  noction  tnd  chrism,  tliat  ti,  aDointing  with 
oil  and  ointment,  could  only  be  performed  by  a 
person  of  episcopal  dignity.  The  empresses  of  Con- 
stantinople, like  the  qneens  of  Persia,  however,  conld 
only  receive  the  crown  mBtrimonial  from  the  hands 
of  the  emperor. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Germany  elected  their  kings, 
bat  they  always  chose  one  of  royal  blood  for  their 
Mvereign.  Indeed,  the  principles  of  hereditary  and 
elective  monarchy,  which  now  appear  so  utterly 
irreeoncileable,  wei«  so  far  from  seeming  inconsistent 
to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  they  insisted  on  both 
being  united  in  .the  person  of  their  monarch,  and 
wme  traces  of  this  apparent  anomaly  may  be  found 
in  the  present  ceremonials  of  coronation. 


When  the  Gennans  had  chosen  a  king,  they  pre- 
pued  a  pavit,  or  very  large  shield,  on  which  they 
Ksted  the  new  monarchy  and  elevating  the  pavis  on 
th«  shoulders  of  the  principal  oificers,  carried  their 
king  in  triumphal  procession  three  times  ronnd  the 
maj.  On  these  occasions,  the  Gennans  used  to  ma- 
nifest their  spirit  of  rude  independence  by  playing 
practical  jokes  on  their  sovereign,  such  as  shaking 
ihe  psvis,  and  attempting  to  unseat  him.  Such  bar- 
barous sport  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Gunwald, 
^ing  of  Bui^nndy  ;  he  was  thrown  from  the  shield, 
u  he  WAS  borne  round  the  army  a  third  time,  and 
"u  80  severely  bruised  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
have  expired  upon  the  spot.  This  custom  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Saxons,  and  it  is  still  pre- 
Kned  in  the  chairing  of  successful  candidates  after 
eltctiona.  Even  the  spirit  of  practical  jesting  was  pre- 
Krved  down  to  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century : 
within  the  memory  of  persons  still  alive,  it  was  con. 
sidered  rather  ba^rdous  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a 
popular  chairing  at  Yarmouth  or  at  Norwich. 

This  custom  of  elevating  the  sovereign  on  a  shield, 
*a9  introduced  into  the  Roman  empire  a  little 
before  its  fall ;  Gordian  and  Julian  were  thus  pro- 
claimed emperors  by  their  soldiers,  who  bad  learned 
the  practice  dtuing  their  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
Ganl.  This  custom  was  also  adopted  in  the  Byzan- 
liae  empire.  Cantacnzenns  informs  us  that  the  em- 
peror was  to  be  elevated  on  the  shield  at  sunrise  j 
that  the  fore- part  of  the  shield  was  to  be  supported 
bj  the  emperor's  father,  if  he  were  alive,  and  if  not, 
^y  his  nearest  male  relation ;  and  that  the  back  part 
«u  to  be  bonie  by  the  patriarch  of  ConstaDtioopie, 


and  the  principal  nobles.  In  this  state  the  emperor 
was  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  be 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity. 

In  Navarre,  the  ceremony  of  elevating  the  sovereign 
on  the  shield  was  considered  of  greater  importance 
than  the  coronation  itself.  The  arms  of  the  kingdom 
were  painted  on  a  shield,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
ground  in  some  public  place  ;  the  Idag,  led  by  two 
of  the  principal  nobles,  advanced  and  stepped  upon 
the  shield,  when  it  was  raised  up  by  six  stout  slaves, 
and  the  monarch  was  borne  in  this  fashion  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

In  an  ancient  law  of  Don  Pelayo,  one  of' the  Gothic 
kings  of  Spain,  we  find  the  following  directions  for  . 
the  creation  of  their  kings  :  "  Let  the  king  be  chosen 
and  admitted  into  the  metropolitan  city  of  this  king- 
dom, or  at  least  into  »ome  cathedral  church,  and 
the  night  before  be  is  exalted,  let  him  watch  all  night 
in  the  church  i  and  the  next  day,  when  they  come  to 
lift  him  up,  let  him, step  upon  a  shield  or  buckler, 
and  the  principal  men  there  present  shall  raise  him 
aloft,  and  when  be  is  so  elevated,  the  people  shall  cry. 
Real,  Real." 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Irisn, 
the  ceremony  of  investing  the  monarch  with  sove- 
reign power  was  performed  near  or  at  some  remark- 
able stone  pillar.  Thus  Abimelech  was  made  king 
"  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem." 
(Judges  ix.  6.)  Jehoash,  during  his  coronatioQ, 
"stood  by  a  pillar,  as  the  manner  was,"  (2  Kings  xi. 
14  ;)  and  Josiah,  when  he  restored  the  pure  worship 
of  Jehovah,  "stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord."  (2  Kings  xxiii.  3.) 

The  Norwegians  and  Danes  used  to  place  twelve 
stone  seats  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  for  the  principal 
nobles,  and  one  in  the  centre  for  the  king.  The 
royal  stone  was  of  great  size,  and  was  rudely  shaped 
ioto  the  form  of  a  seat.  Three  of  these  circles  still 
exist  in  Denmark,  which  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  kingdoms :  the  roost  perfect  of  them  is  that 
called  Kiiufiloleit  (the  royal  seat),  at  Leipa  in  Zea- 
land ;  the  others  are  at  Lnnden  in  Scania,  and 
Vibnrg  in  Jutland. 

These  stone  circles  for  the  installation  of  kings 
were  introduced  into  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  their  Norwegian  conquerors. 
They  were  called  Tingt,  and  the  hill  on  which  the 
stone  circle  in  the  Isle  of  Mau  was  erected,  is  stiU 
called  Tinwald  Hill. 

The  Gennans  adopted  this  custom  from  the  Nor- 
wegians :  their  Kd»iptluhl  is  near  Coblentz  apon  the 
Rhine ;  it  consists  of  seven  stone  seats  ranged 
in  a  circle,  for  the  seven  electors,  and  a  large  stone 
in  the  centre  for  the  emperors.  In  Hungary,  the 
kings  took  their  coronation  oath  on  a  stone  column. 
After  the  monarch  had  sworn,  he  mounted  a  spirited 
horse,  and  leaped  over  a  mound  of  earth  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  after  which  he  ascended  the  mound, 
and  waved  his  sword  in  the  form  of  a  cross  over  the 
multitude. 

The  mo«t  singular  ceremony  connected  with  the 
stone  column  was  that  which  took  place  at  the 
installation  of  the  dukes  of  Carinthia.  A  large 
rock  near  the  city  of  St.  Veit  was  the  place  where 
the  installation  was  performed.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the  ceremonial,  a 
peasant,  who  claimed  the  place  by  hereditary  descent, 
took  up  his  position  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  had 
below  him,  tethered  at  the  base,  a  black  cow,  a  black 
calf,  and  the  leanest  mare  wliich  could  be  found  in 
the  province.  A  little  after  sunrise,  the  duke-elect 
came  out  from  the  city,  dad  in  a  peasant's  dress, 
a  coarse  bonnet  on  his  head,  buskins  of  nntanned 
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leather  oa  his  legs,  and  a  ehepherd's  crook  in  his 
hand ;  but  though  thus  plainly  dressed,  he  was 
attended  by  his  senators  and  nobles  in  their  richest 
robes.  When  the  procession  approached,  the  peasant 
called  out,  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  hither  with  so 
much  parade  and  magnificence  ?'*  The  attendants 
replied,  "This  is  the  prince  who  claims,  as  rightful 
heir,  the  inheritance  of  the  sovereignty  over  our  good 
land,  the  province  of  Carinthia.*'  The  peasant  then 
inquired,  "Is  he  just?  Doth  he  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  Cariothian  peasants  ^  Is  he  of  free  condition 
and  noble  birth  ?  Is  he  worthy  of  honour  for  his  past 
conduct,  and  doth  he  desire  to  win  honour  by  future 
exploits  ?  Is  he  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  attached  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  Carinthia  ?  Will  he  be  a  de- 
fender of  the  pure  and  holy  Catholic  faith  ?'*  To 
this  the  duke's  attendants  replied,  "  Such  is  he,  and 
such  he  will  be."  After  a  long  pause,  the  peasant 
renewed  the  conversation  by  asking,  "Has  the  lord 
any  right  to  remove  me  from  this  my  place  ?"  To 
^hich  question  the  attendants  replied,  '^  Our  lord 
bath  purchased  this  ground  for  sixty  deniers,  and  he 
granteth  to  thee  the  animals  thou  hast  with  thee,  the 
robes  which  he  wears,  and  immunity  of  taxes  for 
thyself  and  thine  house."  The  peasant  then  de- 
scended from  the  rock,  and  gave  the  duke  a  slight 
slap  in  the  face.  The  duke  then  mounted  the  rock, 
and  brandished  a  sword  in  the  form  of  a  cross  over 
the  multitude  ;  water  was  then  brought  to  him  in  the 
crown  of  a  peasant's  cap,  which  he  drank  as  a  sym- 
bol both  of  his  moderation  and  humility.  The  duke 
then  laid  aside  his  peasant's  dress,  and  having 
received  his  ducal  robes,  went  and  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Veit. 

The  stone  on  which  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Ireland  were  inaugurated,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
removed  to  Scotland,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
England  by  Edward  I.  :  it  is  now  fixed  in  the  seat  of 
the  coronation-chair,  and  we  shall  describe  it  more 
particularly  in  a  future  chapter. 

It  only  now  remains  to  mention,  that  the  recogni- 
tion, in  the  German  forms  of  coronation,  was  always 
connected  with  the  semblance  of  an  election,  as  we  find 
from  the  speech  made  by  tlie  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
when  he  presented  Otho,  who  was  designated  empe- 
ror during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  German  princes  :  "  Behold,  I  bring 
you  here  Otho,  chosen  by  God,  and  appointed  by 
his  father,  Henry  our  lord,  and  now  made  king  by 
all  the  princes  of  the  empire.  If  this  election  please 
you,  do  you  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  your 
hands  to  heaven."  The  people  consentin^r,  he  was 
then  anointed,  and  invested  with  the  imperial  ensigns. 


ON  EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH  INJURE  THE 

EYESIGHT 

No.  IV. 

HABITUAL  US5  OF  Q|.ASS|:S «-- ADJUSTMENT  OF 
GLASSES  TO  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  SIGHT"^ 
NBAa-SlGHTEDNKSS LONG-SIGHTEDNESS, 

The  class  of  persons  whose  sight  is  affected  by  the 
habitual  use  of  glasses,  comprehends  a  very  large 
number  ot  professions,  and  presents  to  the  scientific 
mind  points  of  high  interest,  while  to  the  general 
reader  the  subject  is  one  of  paramount  importance,  as 
it  determines  how  far  the  eye  is  affected  beneficially 
or  otherwise  by  the  employment  of  optical  glasses  of 
every  description,  whether  it  be  the  quizzing-glass 
which  the  tyrant  Fashion  imposes  on  her  volary, 
the  sextant  of  the  skilful  navigator,  or  the  reflecting 


telescope  of  the  profound  astronomer.  The  convn 
spectacle- glasses  of  the  flattened  eye  of  age,  and  the  cun- 
cave  lens  of  the  too  convex  eye  of  youth,  are  alike  «\]b- 
jects  of  import  which  we  propose  briefly  to  consider. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  ot  tb 
problems  connected  with  vision  by  which  the  evt 
takes  cognizance  of  very  distant  objects,  and  h.-i 
also  a  distinct  appreciation  of  those  within  a  fev 
inches.  It  is  known  that  a  telescope,  microscope, 
camera  obscura,  &c.,  all  require  to  be  adjusted  before 
they  can  be  employed,  and  that  this  adjustment 
must  vary  according  as  they  assist  the  eye  to  view 
near  or  remote  objects :  hence  tl^e  question  how  is  the 
eye  adjusted,  or  does  it  require  adjustment  at  »!]  > 
This  question  we  will  answer  as  fully  as  the  preseat 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  extends. 

In  the  usual  state  of  the  eye  it  is  so  adjusted, 
by  means  of  a  power  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  as  to 
perceive  clearly  objects  at  a  very  great  distance; 
that  is,  the  crystalline  lens  is  placed  as  far  back 
as  the  ciliary  process  will  allow  it  to  go,  and  ia  that 
position,  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  rays  meet  in  a 
focus  on  the  retina.  If  from  the  distant  object  we 
look  at  something  less  remote,  say  a  tower  a  quarter 
of  a  nnle  distant,  the  crystalline  lens  is  brought 
slightly  forward,  in  order  that  the  increased  path 
between  it  and  ihp  retina  mv^y  correspond  with  the 
increased  divergenpy  of  Ih^  rays  proceeding  from  the 
latter  object. 

Suppose  the  eye  be  directed  successively  to  several 
objects  placed  at  various  dia^nces,  such  as  a  bill,  a 
tower,  a  house,  a  trap,  and  a  ipan,  at  the  respective 
distances  q(  ten,  five,  two.  one,  and  one-half  miles. 
Now  it  is  supposed  by  sonne  |hat  the  healthy  eye 
is  adjusted  once  for  all  to  v^ry  remote  pbjects  when  it 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  and  consequently  that 
it  has  a  clear  view  of  these  objects  at  differest  dis- 
tances without  a  new  adjustment  for  each.  Others, 
again  suppose  that  the  distance  between  the  crys- 
talline lens  and  the  retina  is  precisely  proportioned  to 
each  of  these  distances.  Suppose  then  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  that  we  are  iojnorant  of  what  these  dis- 
tances really  are,  we  must  be  altogether  unable  by 
any  act  of  the  will  to  adjust  the  lens.  It  must,  there- 
fore, according  to  this  hypothesis,  be  adjusted,  and 
that  with  mathematical  precision,  by  involuntar}' 
action,  since,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  those  five 
objects,  the  lens  must  be  at  five  different  distances 
from  the  retina.     This  we  think  impossible. 

Now  the  motive  power  of  the  lens,  the  adjusting 
screw  in  short,  by  which  it  is  advanced  or  sent  back. 
is  thought  to  be  the  iris,  which  by  its  self-acting 
adjustment  to  light,  influences  the  motions  of  the 
lens,  with  which  it  is  connected  through  the  medium 
of  the  ciliary  apparatus,  so  that  when  the  eye  is  , 
transferred  from  the  view  of  a  near  to  a  distant 
object,  and  vice  versd,  the  pupil  undergoes  a  change. 
which  in  its  turn  effects  a  change  in  the  position  o\ 
the  crystalline  lens,  as  a  necessary  consequcuce.  The 
iris  is  connected  to  nerves  possessing  a  high  degree  or 
irritability,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  stimulant 
property  of  light  is  sufficient,  independently  of  the 
will,  to  produce  the  variations  in  its  diameter,  accord- 
ing as  the  light  is  abundant  or  not ;  but  it  appears 
that  for  short  distances  the  iris  has  the  power  ot 
voluntary  adjustment,  that  is,  when  near  objects  arc 
to  be  seen,  the  crystalline  lens  is  drawn  forward  by 
a  voluntary  action,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  this  Voluntary  power  j  and  it  remains  to  be  sho^n 
whether  the  iris  undergoes  a  change,  and  conse- 
quently the  crystalline  lens,  by  the  stimulus  of  ligbt 
or  otherwise,  when  the  eye  is  transferred  from  one 
distant  object  to  another  distant  object,  whose  difl 
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tance  however  frdm  the  eye  is  lesfft  than  that  of  the 
first:  it  seems  most  likely,  that  by  a  combitiatioii 
{)(  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions,  the  eye  is 
uLcutnmodated  to  varying  distances,  and  that .  the 
stimulus  of  light  falling  on  the  iris,  or  retina,  or  both^ 
ia  the  main  cause  of  the  a(\justmcnt  of  the  eye. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  near-sighted  eye,  or  one  in 
which  the  crystalline  lens  is  too  spherical,  by  which 
the  rays  are  converged  too  Soon,  and  cross  each  other 
Ix-fore  they  reach  the  retina.  NoW  suppose  such  an 
eye  is  regarding  a  very  distant  object,  and  that  the 
k'us  is  then  as  far  back  as  it  can  go,  but  not  far 
enough  back,  in  order  that  the  focus  may  attain  the 
retiua,  the  remedy  then  is,  supposing  the  eye  to  be 
otherwise  healthy,  a  concave  lens,  by  means  of  which 
the  convergency  of  the  rays  is  delayed,  and  by  a  nice 
adaptation  the  concavity  of  the  artificial  lens  may  so 
correct  the  too  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
that  the  foci  fall  exactly  on  the  retina.  Much  injury, 
however,  is  done  to  the  eye  by  employing  bad  glasses,  or 
such  as  are  too  concave;  the  rule  is,  select  sttch  glasses 
as  do  not  diminish  objects  seen  through  them  j  if  they 
do  so  they  are  too  concave,  and  the  crystalline  lens  is 
brought  too  near  to  the  pupil,  by  which  means  the 
ciliary  muscles  are  fatigued  by  too  rigid  contractions. 

Between  the  age  of  thirty  and  fifty,  the  eyes  of 
most  persons  begin  to  experience  a  remarkable 
change,  which  generally  shows  itself  in  a  difHculty  of 
reading  small  type  or  ill- printed  books,  particularly 
with  candlelight.  This  defect  of  sight,  which  is 
called  long-sightedness,  because  objects  are  seen  best 
at  a  distance,  arises  from  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  by  which  its  density  and  refractive 
power,  as  well  as  its  form,  are  altered.  It  frequently 
begins  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  takes  several 
muDths  to  go  round  it,  and  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  partial  separation  of  the  lamin»,  and  even  of 
the  fibres  of  the  lens. 

If  the  human  eye  (as  Sir  David  Brewster  remarks,)  is 
not  miinaf^ed  with  peculiar  care  at  this  period,  the  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  lens  often  runs  into  cataract,  or  ter- 
minates in  a  derangement  of  fibres,  which,  though  not  in- 
dicated by  white  opacity,  occasions  imperfections  of  vision 
that  are  often  mistaken  for  amaurosis  and  other  diseases. 
A  skilful  oculist,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  structure 
of  the  eye,  and  all  its  optical  functions,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty, by  means  of  nice  experiments,  in  detecting  the  very 
portion  of  the  lens  where  this  change  has  taken  place,  in 
determining  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  change 
wliich  is  going  on,  in  applying  the  proper  remedies  for 
stopping  its  pro<rress«  and  in  ascertaining  whether  it  has 
advanc^  to  such  a  state,  that  aid  can  be  obtained  from 
coQvex  or  concave  lenses.  In  such  cases,  lenses  are  often 
resorted  to  before  tlie  crystalline  lens  has  suffered  an 
uiuform  change  of  figure  or  of  density,  and  the  use  of  them 
caortotfail  to  aggravate  the  very  evils  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  remedy.  In  diseases  of  the  lens,  where  the 
separation  of  fibres  is  confined  to  small  spots,  and  is  yet  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  give  separate  coloured  images  of  a 
luminous  object,  or  irregular  halos  of  light«  it  is  often  peces- 
sary  to  limit  the  aperture  of  the  spectacles,  so  as  to  allow 
the  vision  to  be  performed  by  the  good  part  of  the  crystal- 
lioe  Una. — BRswsTsa*s  Optics* 


This  I  hold 

A  secret  worth  tts  weight  in  gold 

To  those  who  write  as  I  write  now, 

Not  to  mind  where  they  go,  or  how, 

Through  ditch,  through  bog,  o*er  hedge,  and  stile. 

Make  it  but  worth  the  reader*s  while  ; 

And  keep,  a  passage  fair  and  plain 

Always  to  bring  Imn  back  again. Cjauacu'LL. 

"You  may  run  from  major  to  minor,"  says  Mrs.  Bray  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Southey,  ••  and  through  a  thousand 
changes,  so  long  as  you  fall  into  the  subject  at  last,  and 
bring  back  the  ear  to  the  right  key  at  the  close." 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS,    No.  XXXVIL 

Thk  Carp£nter  and  ttiE  Joiner,  concluded. 

The  first  and  principal  tools  used  by  both  carpenter  and 
joiner,  are  saws,  of  different  sises,  for  reducing  the  rough 
wood  to  the  size  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  Small,  fine-toothed  saws,  both  long  and  thin 
blades,  termed  spr^pg-saws,  are  used  for  cutting  out  small 
holes  in  wood»  and  for  analogous  purposes,  when  preciHion 
and  nicety  are  required ;  these  spring-saws  are  sometimes 
mounted  in  a  frame  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  tlia 
stone-mason's  saw,  formerly  described  but  commonly,  the 
blade  of  the  saw,  of  whatever  sise  it  may  be,  is  only'  fixed 
on  a  convenient  handle,  so  that  the  whole  blade  of  the  saw 
may  pass  through  the  fissure  it  makes  in  the  material. 
All  saws  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  highly  tempered,  so  as 
to  recover  their  form  if  bent  by  the  resistance  of  the  wood. 
"  Next  to  the  saws  and  planes,  chisels  are  the  most  indis- 
pensable tool  to  the  carpenter.  These  chisels  are  of  different 
widths,  adapted  to  ditl'erent  uses,  and  are  not  only  used 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  as  the  mason  employs  them,  but 
simply  as  cutting-tools,  used  by  hand  for  finishing  the  re- 
entering angles  of  mortise-holes,  or  for  finishing  the  ends 
of  pieces  of  wood  tco  small  to  be  planed. 

The  carpenter  employs  (gimlets  for  making  holes  for 
screws  and  nails.  The  gimlet  is  a  short  rod  of  steel, 
finished  at  one  end  into  a  sharp* pointed  screw  of  one  or 
two  turns  only,  which,  acting  on  the  principle  of  that  me- 
chanical power,  compels  the  tool  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wood,  as  the  tool  is  tui-ned  round  ;  and  to  enable 
the  workman  to  turn  the  gimlet,  it  is  fixed  into  a  cross 
handle,  which,  acting  as  a  lever,  allows  of  the  friction  of  the 
tool  being  overcome.  Just  above  the  screw  point,  the  rod 
or  shaft  of  the  gimlet  is  fluted  or  hollowed  out ;  the  sharp 
edges  of  this  fiuted  part  cut  the  hole  made  by  the  screw* 
end  larger  and  smoother,  and  the  hollow  receives  the  chips 
or  shavings  cut  off,  and  prevents  them  from  clogging  the 
hole  and  stopping  the  progress  of  the  tool. 

Augers  are  large  tools  shaped  like  a  gimlet,  and,  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  are  employed  for  making  large  holes 
for  bolts,  spikes,  &c.  Centre-bits  are  steel  tools  of  different 
shapes,  made  to  fit  into  a  bent  handle  something  like  the  letter 
o,  which,  acting  as  a  lever,  allows  of  the  tool  being  turned 
round  and  round  by  one  hand,  while  by  the  other  the  work- 
man holds  the  top  of  the  handle  steady  and  vertically  over 
the  point  of  the  tool.  Some  of  the  bits  or  tools  are  for 
cutting  out  cylindrical  holes,  and  are  shaped  at  the  cutting- 
edge  like  a  chisel,  with  a  small  point  projecting  from  the 
centre  of  the  edge,  on  which  the  instrument  turns  in  the 
wood  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  a  lathe.  On  each  side 
this  point,  the  chisel-edge  is  bent  sideways  in  opposite 
directions,  to  allow  of  its  ploughing  up  the  wood  before 
it  with  greater  efficacy  than  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  so 
formed. 

The  brad-awl,  or  nail-piercer,  is  a  short  steel  wire, 
sharpened  at  the  point  into  a  fiat  chisel-edge,  and  put  into 
a  plain  turned  handle.  This  edge  being  pushed  into  the 
wood,  and  the  handle  turned  round,  the  tool  divides  the 
fibre,  and  makes  its  way  on  the  simple  principle  of  a  wedge, 
and  does  not  cut  away  or  remove  any  portion  of  the  material 
as  the  above-desciibed  tools  do. 

The  carpenter  uses  nails  and  screws  to  fasten  the  different 
parts  of  his  work  together,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
hole  to  receive  them  before  they  are  driven  in,  or  else  the 
wood  would  split  by  the  action  of  forcing  the  nail  or  screw 
into  the  solid  materia),  and,  indeed,  it  would  he  impossible 
to  force  a  screw  into  the  solid  wood  at  all. 

The  screw  is  forced  into  the  wood  by  being  turned  round 
and  round  by  means  of  a  blunt  chisel  called  a  screw-driver, 
the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  into  a  notch  cut  in  the  head 
of  the  screw  to  receive  it 

Joiners  fasten  one  piece  of  their  work  to  another  by  glue 
made  by  boiling  down  refuse  animal  matter  containing  the 
animal  principle  called  gelatine  in  abundance,  such  as 
hoofs,  horns,  tendons,  skin,  gristle,  8ec.:  it  is  a  property  of 
gelatine  to  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  to  harden  again  when 
cold,  and  the  water  evaporates.  Accordingly  the  glue, 
which  is  only  concentrated  impure  gelatine,  is  dissolved  by 
heat  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  being  applied  to  the 
clean  faces  of  the  wood  to  be  united,  by  a  coarse  brush :  these 
faces  are  closely  pressed  and  retained  together  till  the  water 
evaporates,  when  such  is  the  tenacity  of  the  glue,  that  the 
wood  may  he  broken  in  another  place  as  easily  as  at  the 
glued  joint.  To  enable,  glue,  however,  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner well,  the  wood  should  be  clean,  the  parts  to  be  glued 
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well  warmed  before  the  glue  is  applied,  and  the  joint  should 
be  close,  or  the  parts  aocarately  broaght  together. 

Besides  the  befbre-mentioned  took  ana  materials,  and 
some  others,  such  as  hammers,  axes,  &c.,  which  need  not 
be  described,  carpenters  and  joiners  use  instruments  for 
measuring  and  setting  out  their  work,  and  for  drawing  on 
the  surface  of  the  material  the  forms  into  which  it  is  to  be 
reduced,  or  the  shape  and  situations  of  portions  of  the 
material  to  be  remoyed  for  the  purposes  of  framing.  The 
instruments  are  compasses,  squares,  rules,  levels,  plumb- 
lines,  and  so  on,  common  to  all  trades  which  form  materials 
into  artifioial  geometrical  shapes :  and,  like  the  mason,  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  must  be  conversant  with  the  more 
elementary  problems  of  practical  geometry. 

Having  described  the  principal  tools  used  bv  this  work- 
man, we  will  return  to  the  work  performed  by  him,  and  in 
illustration  of  the  subject,  point  out  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  making  a  window-sash,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
operations  in  common  joiner*s-work.  The  outer  part  of  the 
sash  is  made  broader  and  stronger  than  the  intermediate 
cross-bars  which  receive  the  panes  of  glass,  in  order  to  give 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  sash.  This  outer  part  is  framed 
together  at  the  four  angles  by  mortises  and  tenons,  the 
latter  coming  quite  through  the  stuff,  and  having  a  small 
sharp  wedge  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  tenon  when  in- 
serted into  the  mortise :  by  means  of  this  wedge,  the  tenon 
is  expanded  at  its  end  into  a  wedge-shaped  form,  by  which 
it  fits  more  tightly  into  the  mortise  and  is  retained  in  its 
place,  the  wedge-shape  not  allowing  tho  tenon  to  be  with- 
drawn again.  But  it  may  be  here  remarked  that,  besides 
this  precaution,  all  small  mortises  and  tenons  are  put  toge- 
ther with  glue  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  joint. 

The  inner  edge  of  this  frame  is  formed  by  a  plane  into 
the  half  moulding,  of  which  the  cross-bars  present  the 
entire  section,  so  that  when  the  sash  is  completed,  each 
panel,  as  it  were,  which  is  filled  in  with  the  glass,  is  sur- 
rounded on  its  sides  by  a  continuous  moulding,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  f^ame  each  panel  presents  a  rebate  in 
which  the  glass  lies.  The  annexed  figure  of  the  section  of 
part  of  the  outer  frame  and  one  cross-rbar,  will  make  this 
clear. 


The  cross-bars  are  made  in  lengths  out  of  slips  of  wood, 
by  a  plane,  which  first  forms  the  mouldings  ana  rebate  on 
one  side,  and  then  by  turning  the  slip  over  the  same  plane, 
^nishes  the  other  with  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  firpt* 
These  bars  are  framed  into  the  outer  part  of  the  sash  by 
delicate  mortises  and  tenons  put  together  in  the  manner 
before  described;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
figure,  that  the  moulded  part  of  the  bar  must  unite  to  that 
of  the  outer  frame,  or  of  another  bar,  by  a  mitre  joint,  that 
is,  by  one  which  allows  of  the  lines  of  mouldings  returning 
on  the  second  piece,  at  right  angles  to  their  direction  on 
the  first,  without  any  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the 
surface. 

This  and  all  analoeous  mitre-joints  are  formed  by  planing 
«  the  ends  of  the  wood  to  form  a  face,  making  an  angle  of 
45"  with  the  axis  or  length  of  the  stuff,  and  the  joiner  is 
provided  with  a  tool  called  a  mitre-box^  consisting  of  a 
stock  or  frame,  in  which  the  stuff  being  put,  resting  against 
one  anothers  surface,  guides  the  plane  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
end  obliquely  at  the  requisite  angle.  It  is  clear  that  this 
mitre  must  be  made  on  both  faces  of  the  bar,  and  there- 
fore the  two  mitre  faces  form  a  wedge-shaped  termination 
bv  meeting  at  a  right  angle,  as  shown  in  the  last  figure. 
Now  as  besides  the  mitre  end  a  tenon  is  to  be  left  to  fit  into 
a  mortise  in  the  outer  frame,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  must 
be  a  very  nice  piece  of  workmanship  to  be  executed  on  so 
small  a  material  as  the  thin  bar  pf  a  modern  sash. 

The  bevelled  mitred  end  of  the  bar  is  received  into  a 
corresponding  shaped  notch  cut  the  depth  of  the  half 
moulding  in  the  outer  frame  to  receive  it,  and  at  the  bottom 


of  this  notch  is  the  fine  moitise-hole  intended  to  ntin 
the  tenon. 

The  bars  of  the  sash  can,  of  course,  only  be  aide 
in  one  length  in  one  direction,  and  the  cross-bars  which 
divide  the  long  panels,  formed  by  these  continuous  btrs,iDto 
the  sizes  of  the  glass,  are  made  of  similar  short  pieces  with 
mitred  ends ;  but  these  ends,  where  they  frame  into  the 
long  bars,  have  no  tenon,  the  thinness  of  the  stuff  not  ad- 
naitdngof  one,  since  the  cross-bars  come,  end  for  end,  oppo- 
site each  other,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  upright  bars. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Ions  bars  must  be  put  together  with 
the  outside  firame,  or  else  ue  tenons  could  not  be  inserted 
into  the  mortises  made  in  this  last. 

In  further  explanation  of  joiners*-work,  we  will  briefly 
describe  the  mode  of  making  a  drawing-board,  requiiiDg  to 
be  true,  pkme,  and  square.  Suppose  the  board  is  intended 
to  be  so  wide  as  to  require  three  boards  side  by  side  to 
make  it :  these  three  boards  being  sawn  out  of  the  right 
length,  their  edges  are  first  planeid  perfectly  straight  ind 
smooth,  so  that  when  any  two  are  placed  sine  by  side,  the 
edges  touching,  those  edges  may  touch  or  fit  together  aeeu* 
rately  for  their  whole  length  ;  this  accuracy  of  joint  is  ob- 
tained by  testing  the  edge  after  each  time  the  plane  is  ap- 
plied, by  a  straight-edge,  or  rule,  known  to  be  true,  Tbm 
are  two  modes  of  proceeding  to  make  these  joints  firm,  one 
by  dowellinff,  that  is,  by  inserting  short  pieces  of  hud 
wood,  as  oak  or  wainscot,  let  for  half  their  length  into  t 
mortise  cut  in  the  edges  of  the  boards  that  are  to  fit  toge> 
ther ;  these  mortises  being,  of  course,  made  opposite  each 
other,  these  dowels  prevent  the  boards  from  rising  up  u 
starting  from  their  places  when  the  work  is  finish^.  In- 
stead of  short  dowels  a  strip,  the  whole  length  of  the  boards 
is  let  into  each  joint,  half  the  strip  lying  in  a  ploughed 
groove,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  edges  of 
the  two  boards.  But,  besides  these  precautions,  the  joints 
are  well  glued  up. 

There  ore  two  modes  by  which  this  board  may  be 
strengthened,  to  prevent  its  warping  or  casting  hs^  the  dry- 
ing or  shrinking  of  the  wood.  A  cross-piece  of  deal,  or 
better  still  of  wainscot,  is  fixed  across  the  ends  of  the  boards, 
these  ends  being  double  rebated  or  Umgued^  to  fit  into  a 
groove  made  in  the  cross-piece  to  receive  the  tongue ;  tbe$e 
cross-pieces  prevent  the  long  boards  from  warping,  since  the 
cross-pieces  would  have  no  tendency  to  alter  their  figure  in 
the  direction  of  their  grain. 

If,  however,  the  board  be  larger,  keying  is  Better  than 
this  clamping.  Clamping  consists  in  attaching  two  stout 
cross-pieces  at  the  back  of  the  boards,  the  faces  of  which 
pieces  are  worked  so  as  to  fit,  and  are  glued  into  a  dovetail- 
shaped  groove  cut  Across  the  direction  of  the  boards  at  their 
back  to  receive  the  keys,  as  will  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  sketch. 


When  the  board  is  made,  and  the  gined  joitits  quite  dry, 
the  face  is  planed  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  and  the  edges 
made  truly  sauare,  or  at  right  angles;  if  the  board  be 
keyed,  the  back  must  be  planed  smooth  before  the  keys  are 
put  in. 

The  flooring-boards  in  the  better  kinds  of  houses  aie 
often  dowelled  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  the 
ends  of  the  flooring-boards  are  tongued  and  grooved  to  fit 
top^ther,  to  prevent  the  boards  from  starting  up  fiom  the 
joists  and  becoming  uneven. 


Thb  seven  days  is  by  far  the  most  permanent  division  o| 
time,  and  the  most  ancient  monument  of  astronomieu 
knowledge ;  it  was  used  by  the  Brahmins  in  India,  with 
the  same  denomination  used  by  us ;  and  was  alike  found  m 
the  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Eeyptiaif^,  Arabs,  and  Assy- 
rians. It  has  survived  the  fall  of  empires,  and  has  existed 
among  ail  successive  generations ;  a  proof  of  the  commoD 
origin  of  mankind.  The  division  of  the  year  into  months, 
&c.,  is  very  old,  and  almost  universal,  but  not  so  anctentos 
uniform  as  the  seven  days,  or  week. — ^Mrs.  Sombbvillb. 
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TBI  UaiDXHCB  OF   THK    FRIirCIM    ILIZABETH    AT 
BlTritLD— HIR   AHUBBHENTS   WHILK   THESZ 
— BIK  ACCBSaiOM    TO   THB  THHONZ    AND 
JOURMIT  TO  LONDON. 

In  onr  tort  paper  on  this  anbject  we  related  the  cir- 
cnmrtancei  luder  which,  in  the  year  1554,  the  Prio- 
uu  Elizaheth  was  imprisoned  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Woodstock,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  BediDg- 
field.  After  a  confinement  of  many  months  she  pro- 
nu»d  permisnon  to  write  to  the  qneen,  but  her  impor- 
toaate  keeper  intruded  and  overlooked  what  she 
*n>te.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  of  Mary's 
cmbsad,  King  Philip,  she  was  removed  to  court. 

This  ludden  kindnosi  of  Philip,  (gaya  Warlon,)  who 
ttouEht  Eliiabeth  a  much  legg  obnoxious  characler  than  his 
niher,  Charles  the  flfth,  had  conceived  her  to  have  been, 
old  not  arise  from  any  regular  principle  of  reul  generosily, 
out  pgrtlj  from  an  affectation  of  popularity ;  and  partly 
mm  a  Rdnod  ■entlment  of  policy,  wbich  made  bim  foresee 
iMl  ir  Eliiaboth  was  put  to  dealh.  ibe  next  lawful  heir 
"ouiJ  be  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  already  betrothed  to  the 
'uuphiD  of  France,  whose  succesBion  would  for  ever  join  the 
■jsptrei  of  England  and  France,  and  coDBequenlly  orusb 
"w  growing  interests  of  Spain. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  journey,  which 
"tended  from  Woodstock  to  the  house  of  Lord 
WiUiuag  at  Ricot,  there  came  on  a  very  violent  storm 
"  wind,  which  two  or  three  times  blew  off  the  prin- 
•ewa  hood,  and  the  attire  of  her  head.     Upon  this 

Vouxn. 


she  b^ged  to  retire  to  a  gentleman's  house  then  at 
band ;  bat  the  extreme  circnmapection  of  Bedingfield 
led  him  to  refuse  this  request,  so  that  the  princess 
was  obliged  to  replace  her  head-dress  under  a  hedge 
near  the  road. 

On  reaching  Hampton  Court,  where  the  kmg  and 
queen  were  then  residing,  Elizabeth  found  that  she 
was  still  a  prisoner.  She  was  vivited  by  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  others  of  the  council,  who  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  to  make  a  confesssioa  of  guilt,  and 
submit  to  the  queen's  mercy. 

One  night,  when  it  was  late,  the  princeu  was  unex- 
pectedly summoned  and  conducted  by  torob-lisbt  to  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  where  she  kneeled  down  befbra  the 
queen,  declaring  herself  to  be  the  most  faitltful  and  true 
subject.  She  even  went  so  for  ss  to  request  the  queen  to 
send  her  some  Catholic  treatises  which  might  confirm  her 
faith,  and  inculcate  doctrines  different  from  those  wbich  she 
bad  been  taught  in  the  writings  of  the  refonnera.  The 
queen  seemed  still  to  suspect  her  sincerity ;  but  they  parted 
on  good  terms.  During  this  critical  interview -Philip  had 
concealed  himself  behind  the  tapestry  that  he  might  have 
seasonably  interposed  to  prevent  the  violence  of  the  queen's 
.passionate  temper  from  proceeding  to  any  extremities. 

A  week  afterwards  a  change  took  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  Eliaabefb.  She  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Hatfield  House,  in  Hertfordshire,  then  a  royal  palace, 
being  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 
At  parting,  the  queen  presented  her  with  a  ring  worth 
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sevea  huudrcd  crowns  j  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended to  ber  Sir  Thomas  Pope  as  a  person  whose 
humanity,  prudence,  and  other  qualifications,  #ere  cal- 
culated to  render  her  new  situation  perfectly  agreeable. 

Elizabeth  experienced  great  benefit  from  this 
change  of  keepers ;  Sir  Thomas  Pope  behaved  towards 
her  with  kindness  and  respect,  "  residing  with  her  at 
Hatfield  rather  as  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  guar- 
dian, than  as  an  officious  or  rigorous  governor.** 
That  he  was  also  not  wanting  on  proper  occasions  in 
showing  her  such  marks  of  regard  and  deference  as 
her  station  and  quality  demanded,  appears  from  the 
following  anecdote.  Two  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  in  Oxford,  just  founded  by  him,  had  violated 
one  of  its  strictest  statutes,  and  were  accordingly  ex- 
pelled by  the  president  and  society.  Upon  this  they 
repaired  to  their  founder  then  at  Hatfield  with  the 
princess,  humbly  petitioning  to  be  re-admitted  into  his 
college.  Sir  Thomas  was  somewhat  perplexed  3  for 
although  disposed  to  forgiveness^  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  the  first  who  should  openly  countenance  or  pardon 
an  infringement  of  laws  which  he  himself  had  made; 
but  perceiving  a  happy  opportunity  of  adjusting  the 
difScuIty,  by  at  the  same  time  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  princess,  he  with  much  addrMS  referred  the 
matter  to  ber  gracious  consideration  5  and  she  was 
pleased  to  order  that  the  offending  parties  sboold  be 
restored  to  their  fellowships.  Sir  Thomas,  in  his 
letter  to  the  president  of  the.  college,  communicating 
this  determination,  stetesi  that  it  was  "  at  the  dealer 
or  rather  commandement  of  my  ladie  Elizabeth  h«r 
grace,"  that  be  was  content  to  *'  remytt  this  faulty  and 
to  dispenoe  with  thyem  towcbing  the  same." 

It  appears  also,  that  Sir  Thomas  Pope  gratified  the 
princess  on  some  occasions  with  the  characteristic 
amusements  of  the  times,  and  that  he  did  so  both  at 
his  own  expense  and  at  the  hasard  of  offending  the 
queen, — as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  of  an 
old  chronicle:'— 

In  Shrovetide,  1956,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the 
ladie  Elisabeth,  all  at  his  oune  costet,  a  greate  and  rich 
maskinge,  in  the  greate  balle  at  Hatfelde ;  wber  the  pa- 
geaunts  were  marvellously  furnished.  There  were  tfeer 
twelve  minstrels  antickly  disgui&ed ;  with  forty-six  or  more 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  many  of  them  knights  or  noble^  and 
ladies,  apparelled  in  crimsin  sattin,  embrothered  uppon 
witth  wrethes  of  golde,  and  eamished  with  bordures  of 
hanging  perle.  And  the  devise  of  a  castell  of  clothe  of 
golde,  eett  with  pomegranates  about  the  battlements,  with 
shields  of  knights  hanging  therefrom,  and  six  knighU  in 
riebbaroeis  turneyed.  At  night  the  cuppboard  in  thehalle 
was  of  twelve  stages,  roainlie  furnished  with  garnish  of  gold 
and  silver  vessul,  and  a  basoket  of  seventie  dishes,  and  after 
a  voidee  of  gpices  and  suttleties,*  with  thirty  spyse  plates, 
all  at  the  chardgis  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  And  the  next  day 
the  play  of  Hoiophernes.  But  the  queen  percase  mysliked 
these  foiiiriee,  as  by  her  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  hit  did 
appear,  and  so  their  disguisinges  were  ceased. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  the  princess  was 
allowed  to  make  excursions,  either  for  pleasuK  or  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  her  compliments  at  court.  It 
is  related  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  1557, — 

The  lady  Elizabeth  came  riding  from  her  house  at 
Hatfield  to  London,  attended  with  a  great  company  of 
lords,  and  nobles,  and  gentlemen,  unto  her  place  called 
Somerset-place,  beyond  Strand -brid^^c,  to  do  her  duty  to 
the  queen.  And  on  the  twenty-eighth  she  rej)aired  unto 
her  grace  at  Whitehall,  with  manv  lords  and  ladies.  (And 
again,  one  day  in  March,  the  same  year,)  aforenoon,  the 

i  i?u  ^^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^s^  *"^  ^^^^  to  her  palace 

if  Shene,  with  many  lords,  knights,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
t  nd  a  goodlie  company  of  horse. 

In  April,  the  same  year,  she  was  escorted  from 
Hatfield  to  Enfield-Chase,  by  a  retinue  of  twelve 
ladies  clothed  in  white  satin,  on  "  arabhng  palfrics," 
•  Curious  devices  in  cookerv  or  confecUonary. 


and  twenty  yeomen  in  gieen^  "  all  on  horseback,  Aat 
her  grace  might  bunt  the  hart"  Oft  entering  the 
chase  or  forest  she  was  met  by  fifty  arvhen  in  scsriet 
boots  and  yellow  caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows,  one 
of  whom  presented  her  with  a  silver-headed  arrow, 
winged  with  peacock?'  feathers.  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
had  the  devising  of  this  show;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  princess  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of 
*'  cutting  the  throat  of  a  buck."  In  the  same  month, 
likewise,  she  was  visited  at  Hatfield  by  the  queen, 
when  the  great  chamber  was  adorned  with  a  sump- 
tuous  suit  of  tapestry,  called  the  hangings  of  the 
siege  of  Antioch,  and  after  supper  a  play  was  per- 
formed by  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paurs. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  princess  paid  a 
visit  to  the  queen  at  Richmond.  She  went  by  water 
from  Somerset-place,  in  the  queen's  barge,  which  was 
richly  hung  with  garlands  of  artificial  flowers,  and 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  green  sarcenet,  wrought 
with  branches  of  eglantine  on  embroidery,  and  pow- 
dered with  blossoms  of  gold.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Sur  Thomas  Pope  and  fonr  ladies  of  her  chamber. 
Six  boats  attended  on  this  procession  filled  with  her 
highness's  retinue,  habited  in  russet  damask  and 
blue  embroidered  satin,  lapelled  and  spangled  with 
silver,  with  bonnets  of  clotii  of  silver,  plumed  with 
green  feathers.  She  was  received  by  the  queen  in  a 
sumptuous  pavilion  made  in  the  form  of  a  castle, 
with  doth  of  gold  and  purple  velvet*  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  gardens.  The  walls  or  sides  of  the  paviUon 
were  chequered  into  compartmentSy  in  each  of  which 
was  alternately,  a  Uly  hi  silver,  and  a  pom^iranate  in 
gold.  Here  the  party  were  entertained  at  a  royal 
banquet,  in  which  was  introduced  "  a  sottletie  of  a 
pomegranate  tree,"  bearing  the  arms  6[  Spain.  There 
were  many  minstrels  but  then  was  no  masking  or 
dancing.  In  the  evening  the  princess  with  sli  her 
suite  returned  as  she  had  come,  to  Somenct-piacei 
and  the  next  day  went  back  to  Hatfield. 

During  the  period  of  her  residence  at  Hatfield,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  abo  present  at  a  royal  Christ- 
mas, kept  with  great  solemnity  by  Philip  and  Mary  at 
Hampton  Court.  On  Christmas  eve  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  was  illuminated  with  a  thousand  lamps, 
curiously  disposed.  The  princess  supped  at  the  same 
table  in  the  hall  with  the  king  and  queen,  next  the 
cloth  of  state  5  and  after  supper,  was  served  with  a 
perfumed  napkin  and  plates  of  confects  by  the  Lord 
Paget  5  but  she  retired  to  ber  ladies  before  the  revels, 
maskings,  and  disguisings  began.  On  St.  Stephens 
day  she  heard  mattins  in  the  queen's  closet,  adjoining 
to  the  chapel,  where  she  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  white 
satin,  strung  all  over  witli  large  pearls.  On  the  29th 
day  of  December  she  sate  with  their  majesties  and 
the  nobility  at  a  grand  spectacle  of  jousting,  when  two 
hundred  spears  were  broken,  half  of  the  combatants 
being  accoutred  in  the  *'  Almaine"  and  half  in  the 
Spanish  fashion.  All  these  particulars,  which  are 
minutely  recorded  by  a  chronicler  of  the  day,  are 
considered  by  Warton,  the  biographer  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  as  affording  a  vindication  of  Queen  Mary's 
character  in  the  treatment  of  her  sister,  and  as 
proving  that  the  princess,  during  her  resideaceat 
Hatfield,  lived  in  splendour  and  affluence,  that  she 
was  often  admitted  to  the  diversions  of  the  court, 
and  *'  that  her  situation  was  by  no  means  a  state  of 
imprisonment  and  oppression,  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented by  most  of  our  historians." 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  during  his  attendance  on  the  princess,  was  en- 
gaged in  founding  Trinity  College,  at  Oxford.  An 
undertaking  of  such  a  nature  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Eliztibeth,  whose  learned  education 
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natBraHy  iaterested  her  in  the  progrefla  of  a  work  so 

beneficial  to  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  written  hy  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  that  the 
new  college  often  formed  a  subject  of  conversation 
between  him  and  hit  illustrious  dbarge. 

The  princess  Elizabeth,  her  grace,  whom  I  serve  here, 
often  askyth  me  about  the  ooursa  I  have  devysed  for  my 
scollers:  and  thai  part  of  myne  ettatutes  respectinge  stadie 
I  have  shewn  to  her,  which  she  likes  well.  She  is  not  only 
gracious  but  most  learned,  as  ye  right  well  know. 

Elizabeth  resided  at  Hatfield  during  the  rest  of 
Mary*8  reign  -,  she  spent  there  four  years,  which,  as 
Warton  observes,  were  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  her  time  during  that  turbulent  period ;  for, 
although  she  must  have  been  often  disquieted  with 
many  secret  fears  and  apprehensions,  yet  she  was  here 
perfectly  at  liberty,  and  treated  with  a  regard  due  to 
her  birth  and  expectations.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
prevent  suspieions,  she  prudently  declined  interfering 
in  any  sort  of  business,  and  abandoned  nerself  en- 
tirely to  books  and  amusements.  The  pleasures  of 
solitude  and  retirement  were  now  become  habitual  to 
her  mind,  and  she  principally  employed  herself  in 
playing  on  the  lute  or  virginals,  embroidering  with 
gold  and  silver,  reading  Greek,  and  translating  Italian. 
She  was  now  continuing  to  profess  that  character 
which  her  brother  Edward  gave  her,  when  be  used  to 
call  her  his  sweet  sister  Temperance!  But  she  was 
soon  happily  removed  to  a  reign  of  unparalleled 
magnificence  and  prosperity. 

Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  Soon  afterwards  the 
lady  Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  queen  by  divers 
heralds  of  arms,  trumpets  soundings  and  many  of 
the  chief  nobility  present,  as  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk the  Lord.  Treasurer^  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury  and  Bedford;  also  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his 
brethren  the  Aldermen,  with  many  others.  In  the 
afternoon  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  of  London 
vere  rung  in  token  of  joy,  and  at  night  bonfires  were 
made,  and  stalls  set  out  in  the  streets,  *'  where  was 
plentiful  eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry." 
The  next  day,  being  Friday,  a  fasting  day,  there  were 
no  public  rejoicings,  but  on  the  Saturday,  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  was  sung  and  said  in  the  churches  of  the 
raelropolis.  "  Thus,"  says  Strype,  "  the  satisfaction 
generally  conceived  by  the  people  for  this  new  queen, 
superseded  all  outward  appearances  of  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  the  old  one." 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  her  sister  died,  and 
ihe  remained  there  for  some  days  afterwards.  On  the 
23rd  of  November  she  removed  to  London,  attended 
^y  "a  thousand  or  more  of  lords,  knights,  gentlemen, 
ladies,  and  gentlewomen  ;*'  at  Highgate  she  was  met 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  Charter-house,  then  the  residence 
of  Lord  North, 

In  «rhich  removing  and  coming  thus  to  the  citie,  it  might 
^ell  appeare  how  comfortable  hir  presence  was  to  them  that 
^ent  to  receive  hir  in  the  waie,  and  likewise  to  the  great 
^altitudes  of  people  that  eame  abroad  to  see  hir  grace, 
shewing  their  rejoicing  harts  in  countenance  and  words, 
vith  heartie  prayers  for  her  Majesties  prosperous  estate  and 
preservation ;  which  no  doubt  were  acceptable  to  Grod,  as 
by  the  sequel  of  things  it  may  certenlie  be  believed. 

The  Queen  remained  at  the  Charter-house  until  the 
28th,  when  she  removed  to  the  Tower.  All  the  streets 
through  which  she  had  to  pass  were  new  gravelled. 
''  She  rode  through  Barbican,  and,  entering  the  citie  at 
Cripplegate,  kept  along  the  wall  as  far  as  Bishopsgate, 
^hen  she  turned  off  to  Leaden  Hall,  passed  through 
Gracechurch  Street  and  Fenchurch  Street,  and  turning 
down  Mark  Lane,  into  Tower  Street,  reached  the 
Tower."    Before  her  rode  many  gentlemen^  knights, 


and  nobles,-— then  the  trumpeters, — ^then  all  the 
heralds  in  array,  "  my  Lord  Mayor,  holding  the 
Queen's  sceptre,  riding  with  garter,"  and  Lord  Pem- 
broke bearing  the  Queen's  sword.  Then  came  her 
grace  on  horseback,  apparelled  in  purple  velvet,  with 
a  scarf  about  her  neck  -,  the  Serjeants  of  arms  being 
about  her  person.  Immediately  after  the  Queen  rode 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,)  who 
was  her  Master  of  the  Horse ;  and  then  the  guard 
with  halberds.  There  was  "  great  shooting  of  guns," 
the  artillery  in  the  Tower  firing  continually  for  almost 
half  an  hour;  so  that "  the  like  was  never  heard  be- 
fore.*' In  certain  places  stood  children,  who  made 
speeches  to  her  as  she  passed ;  and  in  other  places 
was  "  singing  and  playing  with  regals."  Thus,  *'  with 
great  joie  and  presse  of  people,  of  whom  all  the  streets 
were  full  as  she  passed, '  declaring  their  inward  re- 
joisings  by  gesture,  words,  and  countenance,"  the 
Queen  entered  the  Tower. 

At  the  Tower  Queen  Elizabeth  remained  until  the 
5th  of  December,  when  she  removed  a  little  nearer  to 
Westminster, — namely,  to  the  Strand  House,  or 
Somerset  House,  "  going  by  water,  and  shooting  the 
bridge,  trumpets  sounding,  much  melody  accompany- 
iug,  and  universal  expressions  of  joy  among  the  peo- 
ple." On  the  23rd  she  went  to  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  where  she  kept  her  ChrMtmas,  and 
resided  for  some  time. 

The  15th  of  January  had  been  appointed  for  her 
Majesty's  coronation ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  Christ- 
mas week,  "  scaffolds  began  to  be  made  in  divers 
places  of  the  city  for  pageants  against  the  day  the 
Queen  was  to  pass  through  to  her  coronation,  and 
the  conduits  to  be  new  painted  and  beautified."  On 
the  12th  of  January  the  Queen  removed  from  West- 
minster to  the  Tower, — a  change  preparatory  to  her 
passage  through  the  city.  She  went  by  water,  and 
was  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in 
their  barge,  and  all  the  citizensi  *'  with  their  barges 
decked  and  trimmed  with  targets  and  banners  of  their 
mysteries."  "The  bacheller's  barge  of  the  Lord 
Major's  companie,  to  wit,  the  mercers,  had  their  barge 
with  a  foist  trimmed  with  three  tops,  and  artillery 
aboord,  gallantlie  appointed  to  wait  upon  them,  shoot- 
ing off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  pleasant 
melodie  of  instruments,  which  plaied  in  most  sweet 
and.heavenlie  manner."  Her  grace  shot  the  bridge 
"  about  two  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  still 
oftheebbe;"  and  landed  at  the  privy  stairs  at  the 
Tower  wharf. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  view  of  old  Somerset 
House,  such  as  in  all  probability  it  appeared  from 
the  water  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  structure 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  his  uncle, 
the  protector  Somerset,  who  very  unscrupulously  de- 
molished several  buildings,  some  of  them  ecclesiasti- 
cal, as  well  to  make  way  for  his  new  palace  as  to  pro- 
vide materials  for  the  same.  The  architect  of  the 
edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  John  of  Padua,  the 
"  deviser  "  of  buildings  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  it  fur- 
nished one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
style  in  this  country.  It  passed  to  the  crown  upon 
the  attainder  of  the  protector  -,  and  doubts  have  been 
expressed  whether  Somerset  was  not  beheaded  be- 
fore its  completion.  Great  alterations  were  made  in 
this  palace  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  reccptkm  of  Prince  Chariea 
and  his  bride,  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  Our  en- 
graving, however,  shows  the  building  as  it  appeared 
before  those  alterations.  In  the  river  is  introduced 
part  of  a  royal  procession  on  the  Thames,  from 
authorities  referring  to  the  reign  of  James  L,  and,  in 
all  probability  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Blissabetb. 
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ArrsR  the  cbildreo  of  Israel  had  been  so  signally 
delivered  from  imminent  ruin,  bjr  the  destruction  of 
proud  Pharaoli  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  Mosec 
composed  a  hymn  of  triumph,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  snblime  poetry  of  the 
HebrevB.  A  more  literal  version  of  this  noble  hymn 
than  that  given  in  the  antborized  tianslatJon,  will 
probably 4k  acceptable  to  our  readers: — 
I  will  mug  unto  Jehovah  because  he  hath  been  gloHoiuly 

The  horse  and  his  rider  be  hath  hurled  into  the  seb 

My  Btreogth  und  song  is  Jab,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  for 

salvation; 
He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  males  him  a  dwelling ; 
Tbs  God  of  my  fathers,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 
JehoTsh  is  mighty  in  war ;  Jehovah  is  his  name. 
Tlie  chariots  of  PhorHOb  nod  bis  hosts  he  bath  oast  hito  the 


Thy  ri^t  band,  O  Jehovah,  bath  been  glorified  in  power  i 
Thy  right  liand,  O  Jehovah,  hath  dashed  the  enemy  in  pieces. 
And  in  the  greatneea  of  thy  Majesty,  thou  hast  thn)wn  down 

those  rising  ogninst  thee. 
Thoa  sentcst    forth  thy  burning :   it  consumed  them  like 

Btubbls  ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  heaped 

The  floods  erected  themselves  as  a  heap  : 

The  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

The  enemy  siud, — I  will  pnrsne : — I  will  oveprtake ; — 

I  will  divide  spoil :  my  soul  shall  be  satiated  npon  them. 

I  nill  draw  my  iword  :  my  hand  shall  repossess  them 

Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind ;  the  sea  hid  them. 

They  sank  ss  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

'Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah  f 

Who  is  like  onto  thee, — glorions  in  holiness, — 

Exalted  in  power, — doing  wonders  ? 

ThoQ  didst  stretch  forth  thy  right  band :  the  earth  swallowed 

Thon  hurt  led  forth  in  thy  mercy  the  peonle  which  thou  bast 

redeemed. 
ThoD  hast  guided  them  in  toy  strength  to  the  dwelliDg  of  thy 


oftbsHcd 


li^.tb 


Natioiu  shall  boar  and  tremble  greatly, 

Terror  shall  seize  the  dwellers  in  Folestine ; 

Then  the  leaders  of  Edom  shall  be  alarmed : 

The  mighty  of  Moab — them  shall  a  shuddering  posKsi. 

All  those  dwelling  in  Canaan  shall  melt  away  ; 

Upon  them  shall  fall  fear  and  terror : 

By  the  might  of  thy  arm  they  shall  he  still  sa  a  stone, 

Until  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Jehovah  ! 

Until  tby  people  pass  over,  which  thou  hast  purchased. 

Then  sholt  bring  Iliem  and  pLmt  them  in  the  mouniuD  (f 

thine  inhmtonce. 
The  pIatM>  for  thy  rest,  which  thou,  Jehovah,  hast  made; 
The  sanctnary,  ()  Lord,  thy  hands  have  eetablished. 
Jehovah  shall  rcif.-!!  for  ever  and  ever. 
For  the  horso  of  Flparooh  went  with  his  rider  and  his  charirti 

And  tlie  sons  of  I.smel  wsllEcd  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  Soods. 

This  magnificent  hymn  appears  to  have  besn  ini- 
medialely  adopted  as  a.  national  antbem;  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  line 

Who  among  ths  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Jebovsh  t 
were  inscribed  on  the  standards  of  the  MacctbeM,    ; 
and,  indeed,  gave  them  their  name.     TberoomcDtit    . 
was  uttered,  the  Jewish  maidens  sang  the  hyniD  (• 
triumph,  with  all  the  joy  and  exaltation  which  » 
wondrous  a  deliverance  naturally  inspired. 

Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  s  timtinl 
in  her  hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  villi 
timbrels  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered  tlieoi. 
Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  be  hath  triumphed  gloriou^ ;  il<' 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  set  (Eiodu 
XV.  20.  31.) 

The  engraving  at  the  bead  of  this  paper,  tsk^D 
from  the ,  Egyptian  monumenia,  shows  os  that  V" 
triumphal  processi,ins  were  generally,  formed  ij' 
damsels,  who  danced  ia  solenin  measure,  and  >(' 
companied  themselves  on  the  timbrela  and  cyrnl)*!*- 
Tbia  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Israelites- 
Thus  when  Jepbthab  won  such  a  signal  victory  ovff 
the  Ammonites,  and  rashly  vowed  that  he  vtM 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  "  whatever  came  first  ont  of  tw 
doors  of  his  house,"  his  daughter  presented  hnKlf, 
in  her  anxiety  to  head  the  choir  of  damsels  «b» 
assembled  to  celebrate  her  father's  victory. 

And  Jeohthah  came  to  Miipeb  unto  his  boose,  »* 
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baboM,  his  daughter  caroa  ont  to  meet  lum  vith  timbreli 
ud  with  dancM:  and  she  wu  his  onlf  child ;  beaida  her 
he  hid  neither  son  not  daughter.  And  it  came  to  pnu, 
when  he  aatr  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas, 
m;  daughter  1  tbou  hist  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou 
art  ooe  of  them  that  trouble  tne :  Tar  I  have  opened  m^ 
month  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  (Judges  xu 
Si,  3S.) 

These  dances  were  not  only  ciutomuy  on  f^Btive 
Dccasiong,  bat  they  were  also  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion,  as  appears  from  the  words  of 
David,  in  the  psalm  which  he  composed  to  celebrate 
the  removal  of  the  ark. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God;  even  the  goings  of 
my  God,  my  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  The  singers  went 
berora,  the  players  on  instruments  followed  after;  among 
then  were  the  damiels  playing  with  timbrels.  (Psalm 
uriii.  24,  29.) 

In  the  last  of  the  psalms  we  find  that  the  cymbals 
were  the  instnimenta  most  frequently  nsed  on  occa- 
nons  of  pnblic  thanksgiving,  for  the  Psalmist  repeats 
his  exhortation  to  their  nse  with  great  emphasis; 
"  Pnise  the  Lord  npon  the  lond  cymbals,  praise  him 
upon  the  high  Bounding  cymbals."  (Psalm  ci..  5.)  The 
Palmist  also  recommends  the  use  of  the  sacred 
dance :  "  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  timbrel  and  dance." 
(Pialm  CL.  4.)  It  appears  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
nents  that  the  dancers  aild  cymbal- players  were  of 
a  lower  rank  than  other  musicians,  and  hence  it  was 
that  when  Hichal,  the  daughter  of  Sanl,  saw  King 
David  "  dancing  before  the  Lord,"  in  the  triumphal 
procession  which  escorted  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
unto  Jerusalem,  "  she  despised  him  in  her  heart." 
(2  Samuel  vi.  1 6.) 

The  stringed  iastruments  nsed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  differed  very  little,  if  at  nil,  from  those 
which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  are  represented  in  the 
following  engraving.  The  figure  to  the  right  bears 
a  portable  harp,  which  is  without  a  fore-piece  j  but 
the  harps  nsed  by  male  performers,  and  by  females 
when  they  were  s^tionary,  had  very  large  fore-pieces, 
rising  to  the  height  of  abont  one-third  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  fancifnlly  carved.  The  performers  played 
them  both  sitting  and  standing;  and  the  music  was 
to  highly  valued,  that  it  was  believed  capable  of 
dispelling  cares,  and  even  caring  mental  diseases. 
When  Saul  was  visited  by  an  evil  spirit  after  dis- 
obeying the  Divine  command,  we  find  his  servants 
recommending  him  to  seek  out  a  skilful  harper,  and 
particularly  pointing  out  David,  whose  attainments 
in  music  were  celebrated  even  in  his  early  youth. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was 
^Q  Sad  that  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his 


The  second  figure  to  the  right  carries  a  lyre,  which 
was  also  a  favourite  instrument  among  the  Jews,  but 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  harp  by  onr 
translators ;  it  was  generally,  if  not  always,  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  vocal  mtisic,  and  hence  we 
find  the  harp,  or  lyre,  so  constantly  mentioQed  in 
the  psalms. 

The  instrament  in  the  hand  of  the  third  figtire  is 
a  viol,  which  was  played  with  the  fingers  like  the 
modem  guitar.  It  was  an  instrument  particularly 
used  upon  festive  occasions,  and  hence  Isaiah,  de- 
nouncing (xod's  wrath  against  Babylon,  declares,— 

Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of 
thy  vioU  :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  ihee.  (Isaiah  xiv.  11.) 

And  the  prophet  Amos,  similarly  proclaiming  the 
pnnishments  which  God  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  connects  the  viola  with  the  vocal 
music  : — "  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs,  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viola." 
(Amos  V.  23.) 

The  trumpet  and  the  reed-pipe  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  wind  instmmentB  with  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  acquainted.  We  see  a  double  pipe, 
of  very  simple  construction,  borne  by  the  fourth 
figure  in  our  engraving,  but  we  cannot  determine 
the  number  of  holes  with  which  it  was  perforated. 
This  instrument  was  chiefly  used  on  joyous  occa- 
sions ;  for  it  is  particularly  recorded,  that  when 
Solomon  was  proclaimed,  "  The  people  piped  with 
pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that  the  earth 
rent  with  the  sound  of  them."  (1  Kings  i.  40.)  It 
appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
pipes  were  commonly  osed  by  children  in  their  sports, 
for  our  Lord  compares  the  froward  generation  of  the 
Jews  to  children,  who  would  not  dance  when  their 
companions  piped  for  them.  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17.) 

The  next  figure  curries  a  harp,  or  psaltery,  of  sin- 
gular construction,  on  her  shoulder.  This  instrument 
was  only  valuable  as  an  accompaniment,  for  we 
find  no  example  of  it  in  the  hands  of  an  isolated 
performer. 

The  last  of  the  musical  train  is  keeping  time  with 
her  hands,  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  almost  every  nation. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  Israelites,  on  their  depar- 
ture from  Egypt,  could  have  brought  with  them  all 
the  musical  instruments  necessary  for  a  perfect  con- 
cert ;  indeed,  the  timbrels  alone  are  mentioned :  bnt 
in  later  ages,  especially  in  the  reign  of  David,  the 
national  hymns  of   thanksgiving  were  accompanied 
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by  tha  iniiste  of  a  greater  yariety  of  instramcntt 
than  we  have  described. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that  the  cymbals  which 
were  so  highly  valued  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Jewish  history^  seem  to  have  fallen  into  contempt 
after  the  Roman  invasion  ^  for  St.  Paul  compares 
the  worthlessness  of  a  man,  destitute  of  charity,  to 
"  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.*'  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1.)  Bat  while  the  Jewish  kingdom  flourished 
in  its  integrity,  cymbals  were  so  highly  valued,  that 
they  were  always  introduced  into  public  worship  j  for 
wc  are  told  of  Hezekiah,  that, — 

He  Mt  the  Lovites  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with 
cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  ham,  aeoording  to  the 
commandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad  tne  kine*8  seer,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet:  for  so  was  the  eommanoment  of  the 
Lord  by  his  prophets.   (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 


ON    EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH    INJURE   THE 

EYE-SIGHT. 

No.  V. 

ON  THE  CUSTOMARY  USB  OF  GLASSES. 

In  young  persons,  long-sightednesa  ia  occlmoiied 
by  the  flatness  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  may  be 
Temedied  by  employing  a  convex  lens,  which  prevents 
the  convergency  of  the  rays  beyond  the  retina^  which 
otherwise  occurs,  by  which  vision  is  indistiiicty  for  a 
reason  the  very  opposite  to  that  by  which  short  sight 
is  produced. 

The  powers  of  the  eye  are  so  influenced  by  the 
employments  to  which  it  is  habitually  subjected,  thai 
we  must,  in  many  cases,  refer  acnteness  or  dimness 
of  vision  to  the  exercises  fitted  or  unfitted  to  the 
function  of  the  optic  structure.  The  short  or  the 
long-sighted  eye,  provided  the  oiiganism  of  the  parts 
be  healthy,  have  their  comparative  want  of  adaptive 
power  remedied,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  assistance  of 
a  concave  or  convex  lens  -,  but  no  single  lens  will 
confer  on  the  landsman  the  perfect  adjusting  power 
to  great  distances  of  the  seaman,  to  whose  eye  the 
speck  on  the  extreme  horizon,  often  invisible  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye,  appears  in  all  the  detail  of  a  well- 
appointed  vessel,  ibe  number  of  whose  guns,  her  flag, 
ber  masts,  &c.,  are  accurately  detailed,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  long  sight  is  inadequate  to  the 
detail  of  near  and  minute  objects,  which  the  short- 
sighted eye  appreciates  so  well.  But,  however  wise 
and  beneficent  is  the  principle  which  gradually  adapts 
an  organ  to  its  accustomed  employments,  provided 
they  are  not  at  variance  with  its  legitimate  use,  the 
same  principle  fails  to  explain  the  great  superiority 
in  vision  of  some  individuals,  among  the  lower 
animals  as  well  as  in  man,  over  others.  The  eagle 
and  other  birds  of  prey  possess  remarkaUy  acute 
vision  for  near  as  well  as  distant  objects :  soaring 
high  in  the  air,  so  as  to  command  an  extensive  range 
of  prospect,  they  have  the  power,  it  is  said,  of  pushing 
out  the  cornea  to  increase  its  convexity,  and  so  in- 
clude a  wider  range  of  vision  5  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  superior  vision,  ascribed  to  a  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  power  of  adaptation,  which  theory 
only  assumes,  and  experience  does  not  confirm,  aaght 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a  superior  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  since  anatomy  shows  that  the  optic  nerve  in 
such  animals  Is  not  only  large,  but  ramified  in  a  com- 
plete manner,  such  as  is  not  found  in  man. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  healthy  eye  is  constantly 
employed  in  looking  through  optical  glasses,  such  as 
watchmakers,  engravers,  naval  officers,  philosophical 
instrument-makers,  astronomers,  &c.,  the  adjustii^ 
powers  of  the  eye  are  being  constantly  taxed,  that  is. 


the  erystaUise  lens  Is  brought  nearer  to  the  pQpil 
than  In  its  natural  state  it  ought  to  be.  The  ciliary 
apparatus  and  that  belonging  to  the  iris  ia  over- 
worked, and  hence  arises  derangement  of  the  fane- 
tions  of  the  different  parts.  Extreme  caution  re- 
quires  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  these  iastni' 
ments  -,  the  eye  should  be  allowed  long  intervak  of 
repose,  and  much  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
individuals  health  generally*  Above  -M  things,  w« 
caution  our  young  readers  to  beware  of  adopting  tkt 
silly  bauble,  a  quizzing-glass ;  for,  even  to  short* 
sighted  persons  its  operation  is  bad,  since  it  con* 
tributes  to  render  the  adjusting  powers  of  the  two 
eyes  unequal ;  and  if  the  healthy  eye  persist  in  its 
use,  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  bring  the  floating 
muscsi  to  the  eye  which  so  needlessly  employs  the 
glass,  as  a  prelude  to  disorders  of  a  more  serioii 
kind. 

It  is  a  point  of  much  importance  in  the  choice  of 
spectacles,  that  the  substance  of  the  glass  should  be 
free  from  opaque  impurities,  and  its  surface  from 
scratches  or  indentations,,  because  the  existenee  of 
either  of  those  irregularities  necessarily  occasions  an 
unequal  action  of  light  upon  the  retina.  Let  us  illos- 
trate  this  by  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  an  indivi- 
dual  were  constantly  to  wear  spectacles,  and  that 
when  one  of  the  glasses  had  a  black  spot,  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  diameter  near  the  centre,  the  retina  at 
one  particular  spot  spherically  opposite  to  the  opaque 
spot  on  the  glass,  would  be  deprived  of  the  direct 
rays  usually  impingent  upon  it,  and  would  only 
receive  those  coming  by  oblique  directions ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  would  be,  that  the  retina  wonld 
be  unequally  acted  upon,  and  so  far  from  being  bene- 
fited by  that  spot  being  less  excited,  it  would  pro- 
duce those  unnatural  effects,  which  always  accompany 
the  partial  exercise  of  an  organ  to  the  exclusion  of 
another  part,  which  is  genenJly  an  inflammation  of 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  active  and  the 
inert  portions.  This  being  the  case  in  an  extreme 
instance,  we  may  expect  effects  somewhat  analogons, 
but  slighter,  when  the  irregularity  is  smaller,  inde- 
pendent of  the  dimness  whkh  is  given  to  the  images 
of  objects  on  the  retina. 

Spectacles  should  always  be  chosen  less  powerfol 
than  is  necessary  for  absc^utely  distinct  vision,  or 
the  eye  gets  wearied  and  distressed  by  the  use  of 
them,  and  what  is  perhiq>s  as  bad,  the  disease  is 
increased  by  the  violence  of  the  intended  care.  The 
writer,  qpeidung  from  experience,  recommends  near- 
sighted individuals  to  be  content  with  vision  a  UttU 
obscured,  and  to  be  thankful  that  science  affords  the 
means  of  attainins:  even  that  imperfect  degree  oi 
visual  perception. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  may  remark  that  oar 
object  has  not  been  to  excite  alarm  by  contribntiog 
to  the  fears  of  the  many,  Uie  employment  of  whose 
eyes  Aunishcs  theu  with  daily  bread.  The  several 
trades  and  professions  that  we  have  named,  and 
from  which  many  of  our  illusCmtions  have  been 
taken,  may,  we  are  convinced,  be  exercised  with 
impunity,  provided  the  exercise  be  attended  with 
caution.  Cleanliness,  bodily  exercise^  and  tempe- 
rance, are  the  main  safeguajrds  which  will  not  fail 
to  prevent  the  evils  we  have  cited,  or  to  mitigate 
their  action  if  they  have  already  begun. 


Those  who  have  obtained  the  farthest  insigfat  into  nature 
have  been  in  all  ages  firm  believers  in  God.-— *Whxw£I.i» 

No  ol^ect  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye^  than  (he  light  of  a 
man  whom  you  have  obliged ;  nor  any  music  so  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you  for  his  bene 
fector 
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CORONATION  ANECDOl^S. 

No.  I. 

William  tbs  Conqttsror. 

William  was  yerjanziouB  that  hiAcoBquast  of  England 
sliould  at  least  appear  to  be  sanctioned  bj  the  consent  of 
tiie  people,  and  he  therefore  gare  orders  that  his  new 
subjects  should  be  inrited  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  on  Christinas  daj^  1066.  Stigand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, as  some  ass^  because  he  looked  upon  the  Nor- 
man pnnce  as  an  intruder;  but  Langtoft*  informs  us 
that  Stigand  was  at  the  time  suspended  by  the  pope. 
The  passage  in  Langtoft  is  curious: 

Fair  gnoe  WilUsm  load ;  his  cbanoe  folio  wele  him  sstto 

The  reoxne  of  Inglond  so  graciously  he  gatte. 

The  archbishop  Stigaad,  of  Inglond  primate 

That  t jme  waa  auspendad,  the  pope  »ft  liim  tba  stiit. 

The  abbot  &  priouie,  vaen  ot  religion 

The  Oder  men  of  honoure,  archdecane  &  person 

Wer  prived  of  thar  office,  of  woulfea  had  renoaa 

For  lechorie  thai  vico  wer  many  als  don  donn. 

The  arclibiahope  of  York  com  with  devocioun, 

Thorgh  William  praiere,  com  to  London  toun, 

Bifor  the  borona  brouht,  he  gaf  William  the  coroon 

To  chalangB  waa  he  noaht,  ftr  Stigaod  was  don  dooii. 

After  William  had  taken  the  coronation  oath>  to 

protect  the  church,  prohibit  oppression,  and  execvte 

judgment  in  mercy,  Aldred  put  the  question,  ^  Will  ye 

hare  this  prince  to  he  your  king  T  the  people  answered 

with  loud  shouts,  and  the  noise  gare  so  mudi  fdann  to 

the  Norman  garrison  in  the  city,  that  the  soldiers  be* 

hering  the  English  to  hare  rerolted,  without  waiting 

to  make  any  inrestigation,  immediately  set  the  next 

houses  on  fire,  which  spreading  and  giving  a  general 

alarm,  most  of  the  congregation  rushed  out  of  the 

church,  the  English  hastening  to  stop  the  fire,  and  the 

Nonuana  to  plunder.    The  bishops,  clergy,  and  monks, 

who  remoii^ed  within  the  church,  were  in  such  oonfu- 

MOD,  that  likey  were  scarcely  able  to  go  through  the 

ofiice  of  cscpwning  the  king:  William  himself,  who  saw 

the  tumult,  and  could  not  oonjecture  its  cause,  sat  trem- 

hling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  though  no  great 

inisckief  was  done  by  the  fire,  it  laid  the  foundation  of 

a  long  and  iuTeterate  enmity  between  the  Rwglish  and 

the  Normans. 

Matilda,  William's  queen,  was  crowned  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  by  the  same  archbishop  of  York. 

William  II.,  Bufus. 
^Villiam  II.  laid  claim  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of 
a  form  of  election;  the  nobles  belieying  that  he  would 
he  less  inclined  to  control  their  usurped  privileges 
than  his  elder  brother,  Bobert.  He  was  crowned 
at  Westminster,  September  27th,  1087,  by  Lanfranc, 
^hhishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  archbishop  of  York; 
eight  other  bishops,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility, 
ajjsisted  at  the  ceremony.  Besides  swearing  to  ob- 
serve justice,  equity,  and  mercy,  in  all  his  conduct, 
and  to  maintain  the  peace,  liberties,  and  privileges  of 
the  church,  he  promised  that  he  would  follow  the  arch- 
bishop's counsels  in  all  his  administrations,  and,  as 
Fabian  says,  "  he  was  well  ejded  of  Lamfrank  whyle  he 
'yred,  for  he  was  dyvers  and  unstable  of  manners,  so 
tbt  atwene  hym  &  his  lordes  was  often  dyssension." 
^^toft  specially  mentions  the  ring  in  this  coronation : 

To  WUliam  the  rede  kyng  is  gyven  the  coroun. 

In  Westmynsterc  tok  he  ryug  in  the  abbay  of  Landoim. 

Henry  I. 
The  coronation   of  Henry  I.  was  performed  in  u 
hurried  manner,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  death  ot 

r .  J^°^^^  ^^  Augostin  friar,  who  about  the  eommenocment 
<>i  the  fourteenth  eentury  wrote  a  chronicle  of  En^and  in  vezae. 


Rufus,  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop 
of  Cantorbury  being  out  of  the  countjy.  In  every 
respect  the  forms  of  his  coronation  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Saxon  kings.  But  it  appears  from  Lang* 
toft,  that  he  was  crowned  a  second  time,  hy  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  his  marriage  with  Mar 
tilda,  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  ancient  Sazoa 
line,  or,  as  Langtoft  calls  her,  ''kyng  &  sire,"  that  is^  » 
sovereign  in  her  own  right 

Henry  wedded  dame  MoUa  that  kyng  was  St  sun; 
Saint  Aniwlme,  men  tolde,  eorouned  him  and  hins 
The  coromiyng  of  Henry  &  of  Molde  that  may  * 
At  London  was  solemply  on  St.  Hartin*8  day. 

He  afterwards  married  Adeliza  of  Lorraine,  and  had 
her  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

Stephen. 

The  coronation  of  Stephen,  after  he  had  sworn  aUe« 
giance  to  the  empress  Matilda,  was  viewed  with  great 
anxiety,  in  an  age  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
punishment  of  perjury  was  immediate  and  visible.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  "William,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  it  is  said  that  a  dreadful  storm  arose, 
which  threw  all  the  parties  into  such  confusion^  that 
the  consecrated  wafer  fell  on  the  ground,  the  kiss  of 
peace  after  the  sacrament  was  omitted,  and  even  the 
final  benediction  forgotten.  It  was  also  remarked, 
that  the  archbishop,  and  the  false  witnesses  who  de- 
clared that  Henry  I.  disinherited  his  daughter  a  little 
before  his  death,  met  a  speedy  and  miserable  end.  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  these  disasters,  Stephen  was 
compelled  to  swear  a  new  oath  to  the  barons  at  Oxford, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Langtoft: 

Bot  sen  dia  couromiyng  till  Oxenfbrd  lie  fore^ 
Ther  Steven  the  king  bifor  the  elergie  swore 
lliat  if  a  biahopriebe  nwant  wer  the  ae 
The  kyng,  ae  wm  of  liis,  euld  chalage  that  of  fe. 
With  wrong  no  with  right,  of  non  tliat  from  him  cam 
So  help  him  God  AUe  myght,  and  that  halidame^ 
A  oother  oth  not  kaw  tlie  elergie  did  faim  kariie*. 
That  wodea  ne  forests,  withouten  paUiaed  parke, 
The  common  folk  said  queme  on',  &  otlier  in  fere^ 
The  kvng  no  man  suld  deme*  in  court  for  wild  dere 
Cleric'  ne  lewed  *  man  for  no  wilde  bests 
For  oomaoB  the  folk  it  wan^  wod  open  and  foreit. 
The  third  po^'nt  thei  wild^  to  swcre  he  waa  drj-vcn 
That  the  Danegeld  for  ever  sold  be  fercyven 
And  of  ilk^  a  hide  two  sehiilynges  that  He  toka 
Sold  never  eft  betide,  he  swore  tluU  on  the  boke* 

Hie  three  clauses  of  this  oath  are  singulariy  charac*' 
teristic  of  the  age;  the  necessity  for  the  first  clause 
arose  from  the  custom  of  keeping  sees  vacant,  and 
applying  their  revenues  to  the  use  of  the  crown  until  a 
new  bishop  was  chosen,  and  it  is  also  connected  with 
the  question  of  lay  investitures,  which  at  that  time 
convulsed  Christendom.  In  the  second  clause  we 
find  that  the  forest- laws,  so  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
Norman  kings,  were  a  serious  grievance;  indeed,  all 
the  old  historians  agree  that  the  worst  feature  in  the 
administration  of  Henry  I.  was  the  severity  with  which 
he  punished  those  who  took  venison  in  the  royal 
forests,  cut  down  wood,  or  committed  any  waste  therein, 
and  under  pretence  of  such  trespasses  he  had  heavily 
fined  several  gentlemen  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  wealthy.  Danegeld  was  the  name  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Saxon  kings  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  armaments  necessary  to  defend  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Danes;  its  continuance  under  the 
Normans,  who  were  themselves  of  Danish  descent,  was 
felt  to  be  an  insulting  and  galling  badge  of  slavery. 


•  Maiden.  *•  The  Virgin  Mary. 

*  Take  pleasure  on.        •  Doom,  iudge.        ' 
f  Layman.        ^  Procured.        '  Keqaired. 


«  Cliarge. 
Clorg)'man. 
*'  Each. 
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Henrt  n. 

Henry,  caUed  Fltz-Bmpress,  from  his  motker,  and 
CJourt-Mantel,  horn  his  having  introduced  the  fashion 
of  short  cloaks  into  England,  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  Sunday  hefore  Christmas  day,  a.d. 
1 154,  heing  the  Romish  feast  of  St.  Ligerius,  hy  Theo- 
bald, archbbhop  of  Canterbnry.  Although  his  heredi- 
tary right  was  unquestionable,  he  was  formally  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  people;  they  testified  their  assent  by 
loud  acclamations,  and  Langtoft  insinuates  that  his 
subjects  were  more  anxious  to  haye  him  for  a  king  than 
he  was  to  acquire  a  kingdom : 

To  London  thei  him  broueht  with  grete  Mdempnitie 
The  popille  him  besouht  uier  kyng  for  to  be 
The  day  of  St.  Liger  was  Henry  coroimed  king 
Thebald  of  Canterber  gaf  him  the  coroune  and  the  ryng. 
This  Henry  was  Maid*  sonne,  the  erie  wif  of  Anjowe 
The  Emperice  was  wonne^  and  right  heyre  for  to  trowe* 
For  Henry  dochter  &  his  heyre  thorsh  sight', 
Now  comes  hir  sonne  in  pas,  Henry  hir  heyr  thoigh  right. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  was  crowned  again  with  his 
queen,  a.  d.  1159,  but  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  plausibly 
conjectures  that  this  report  arose  from  his  having  worn 
the  crown  during  the  ceremony.  Indeed  it  was  usual 
for  the  English  kings  to  have  a  kind  of  minor  corona- 
tion performed  at  the  great  festivals,  but  this  was 
terminated,  A.D.  1159,  when  Henry  and  his  queen, 
spending  the  Easter  holidays  at  Worcester,  entered  the 
ofiertory  in  solemn  procession,  placed  their  crowns  upon 
the  high  altar,  and  rowed  never  to  wear  them  again 
during  their  lives. 

Early  in  the  year  1170,  King  Henry  adopted  what 
was  in  England  a  very  unusual  measure,  and  which 
was  manifestly  pregnant  with  danger;  he  proposed  to 
his  parliament  to  have  his  son  Henry  crowned  titular 
king.  Gerv^se  of  Canterbury  insinuates  that  some  of 
the  nobles  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  this  proposal, 
but  that  they  feared  to  oppose  the  king's  pleasure,  lest 
he  should  bring  them  to  trial  for  various  malversations 
and  outrages  during  Henry's  absence  in  Normandy. 
The  young  prince  was  knighted  by  his  &ther  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  being  the  second  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  and  the  same  day  was  crowned  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
London,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Wesminster.  William,  king  of  Scotland,  his  brother 
David,  and  a  greater  number  of  nobles  and  prelates 
than  had  ever  assembled  at  a  like  solemnity,  performed 
fealty  and  homage  to  the  young  king  on  the  following 
day,  with  a  limitation,  '^  saving  the  fealty  due  to  their 
lord  the  king,  his  &ther." 

On  this  occasion  Henry  did  not  exhibit  his  usual 
prudence,  but  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  passion 
rather  than  policy.  The  ceranony  of  the  coronation 
was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  without  any 
protestation  to  save  the  rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  prince's  wife,  daughter  to  the  king  of  France, 
was  not  crowned  with  him,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  when  the  king  has  a  consort.  The  former  of 
these  circumstances  was  an  intentional  insult  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  a  Becket,  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  fierce  contest  with  the  king,  and  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  make  the  injury  more 
flagrant.  The  king,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
archbishop  Theobald,  got  a  bull  from  the  pope,  allowing 
him  to  have  his  son  crowned  by  whatever  prelate  he 
pleased;  but  Becket  contended,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  this  licence  was  obtained  to  prevent  the 
archbishop  of  York  from  pretending  to  consecrate  the 
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new  king,  as  matter  of  rig)il,  in  case  the  see  of  Cb^te. 
bury  should  be  vacant.  Rog^,  trAbUhoy^  Yoi^ 
also  obtained  a  buIL  granting  ^la  t^  ftttilege  o{ 
crowning  the  kmg  of  Inland,  as  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  and  of  having  his  cross  carried  erect 
before  him  through  all  the  kingdom.  The  latter  priri* 
lege  was  restricted,  however,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  York  by  a  subsequent  bull,  and  Becket's 
partisans  maintained  that  the  former  had  been  tadtlj 
subjected  to  a  similar  limitation.  Roger,  howeTer, 
was  -a  privileged  person;  he  was  the  papal  l^te  for 
Scotland,  and  therefore  exempt  from  Becket's  Icgatine 
jurisdiction,  and  consequently  he  was  the  fittest  prelate 
to  consecrate  the  youthful  sovereign. 

The  apparent  slight  to  the  princess  Margaret  aitKe 
solely  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  exact  time  of 
the  coronation  secret,  and  thus  friutrating  the  maclii- 
nations  of  Becket.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted, the  king  sent  orders  to.  provide  a  soluble 
equipage  for  Maigaret  with  all  the  ornaments  necessary 
to  the  state  of  a  queen.  Becket's  conduct  proves  the 
importance  of  this  secrecy;  he  had  sent  inhibitioos  to 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the  English  bishops, 
forbidding  them  to  officiate  at  the  coronation,  and  had 
procured  bulls  from  the  pope  to  the  like  effect,  which, 
however,  the  papal  messengers  were  afraid  to  cany 
into  England.  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  undertook 
to  convey  the  papal  inhibitions  to  the  English  pariia- 
ment,  but  he  was  stopped  at  Dieppe  by  Bicluurd  du 
Hommet,  justiciary  of  Normandy,  and  an  embargo  laid 
on  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  until  the  coronation 
was  over. 

At  the  coronation  feast,  Henry  with  his  own  hand 
served  up  a  dish  at  the  prince's  table,  but  the  arrogant 
boy,  instead  of  feeling  grateful  for  the  unusual  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  said  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 
who  complimented  him  upon  it,  *^  Assuredly  it  is  not 
a  great  condescension  for  the  son  of  an  earl  to  wait  on 
the  son  of  a  king."  Prince  Henry  was  crowned  a 
second  time,  in  company  with  his  wife  Margaret,  at 
Winchester,  a.d.  11?^,  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Evreux  and  Worcester. 
The  see  of  Canterbury  was  then  vacant,  and  the  king 
of  France,  for  whose  gratification  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  insisted  that  neither  the  archbishop  of 
York,  nor  the  bishops  of  London  or  Salisbuiy,  should 
officiate  at  the  coronation. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  A  BELOVED  OBJECT. 

The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key ; 

Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 
More  comfortable  than  the  day ; 

Those  now  by  me,  ss  they  have  been, 

Shall  never  more  be  heanl,  or  seen ; 

But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them, 

Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 

All  earthly  comforts  vanish  thus ; 

So  little  hold  of  them  have  we, 
That  we  from  them,  or  they  fron^us, 

May  in  a  moment  ravished  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  nor  wise. 
If  present  mercies  we  despise ; 
Or  mind  not  how  there  may  be  made 
A  thankful  use  of  what  we  had. — Wither. 
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THE    WYE    AND    MONMOUTHSHIRE.    Na  L 
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Ro«  "deli^teoroe"  are  the  associatioDB  connected 
nth  the  W;e  !  yet  how  few  amongst  the  great  mass 
vho  have  the  means  of  making  an  annnal  excursion 
hi  Karch  of  health  or  recreation,  are  acquainted  with 
it  txcept  by  name.  It  shall  be  onr  object  to  give  a 
full  mi  popular  illnstration  of  this  romantic  river, 
in  i  short  series  of  papers,  with  snch  notices  of  the 
nmarkaUe  antiquities  and  highly- interesting  country 
limnigh  vhich  it  passes,  within  reach  of  the  toorist, 
u  iBiy  tend  to  render  the  subject  complete.  We 
Iniit  that  we  shall  thus  diffuse  information  amongst 
>he  hoij  of  our  readers,  which  many  of  them  may 
^Me  to  turn  some  day  to  pleaaant  acconnt. 

Our  Dpeniog  remarks  may  be  widely  extended. 
•fotwithstaDding  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  tra- 
'tUiag  and  steam-boats,  .how  slight  is  the  acqnaint- 
•"w  of  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  of  the 
middle,  and  often  of  the  higher,  classes,  with  the 
*anden  of  nature  and  art  that  abound  in  their 
Daiive  land.  To  oar  mind  the  first  duty  of  a  man 
*hn  poeseisea  the  means  of  travelling,  should  be  to 
ix^e  a  minute  acquaintance  with  his'own  country. 
^Jniparatively  few  amongst  us  are  thoroughly  ac- 
qnainted  with  England,— Wales,  that  stronghold  ot 
tne  picturesque,  although  very  easily  accessible,  is 
'radden  but  by  a  few, — Scotland,  our  northern  hill- 
'^irj,  witii   iti  friiii  and  romantic   ihores  and 
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groups  of  islands,  is  still,  except  by  hearsay,  u 
little  known  to  many  Englishmen  as .  Folynesia,— 
and  Ireland,  though  rich  in  natural  beauty  of  the 
highest  class,  is  an  abaulute  ferra  ineognila;  we  have, 
however,  nndertaken  the  agreeable  task  of  supplying 
information  on  these  subjects,  and  we  refer  to  our 
papers  oa  Ireland,  and  other  places,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
in  contrasting  the  scenery  of  Great  Britain  with  that 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  magnitude  is  not 
essential  to  beauty,  and  that  sublimity  is  not  always 
to  be  measured  by  yards  and  feet.      A   monntaia 
may  be  loftier,  or  a  lake  longer  and  wider,  without 
any  gain  to  that   picturesque  effect  which   mainly 
depends  on  form,  combination,  and  colouring.     In 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  scenery,  too,  England  mar 
be  Boid  to  stand  alone. 
Com-iTBviiig  fiddo,  and  pasture  green,  and  slope 
And  (well  ^ternate ;  niinmiti  crowned  with  leaf, 
Grove  encircled  maiuioiu, — the  church,  the  fanu,  the  millt 
And  tinkling  rivulet, — 
distinguish    even   the   most  uninteresting  district*, 
which  sometimes  make  up   for  their    deficiency  in 
the  higher  order  of  natural  beauty,  by  more  striking 
events  in  their  history,  or  by  monastic  or  caatellated 
remains  of  a  more  attractive  character.    Nor  tnnat 
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we  lose  sight  of  local  and  national  attachment,  which 
cast  an  indescribable  charm  over  all.  So  much  for 
ths  "  picturesquo*'  or  topographical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  even 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  wonders  of  art,  which 
have  elevated  this  country  to  the  highest  rank 
amongst  nations,  else  we  could,  dwell  at  length  on 
the  field  presented  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  in- 
formation,— on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  ports^ 
mines,  canals,  bridges,  railroads,  and  other  public 
works,  which  contribute  to  our  prosperity,  and  are 
eminently  calculated  to  instruct  the  inquiring  mind. 

Having  thus  slightly  glanced  at  the  profitable 
nature  of  home  tours,  let  us  proceed  to  our  immediate 
subject,  and  request  the  reader  to  accompany  us  to 
the  source  of  the  "  sylvan  Wye." 

Part  I. 

FLINLYMMON-^SOURCE    OF   THE  WYE— LI.ANGURI6 

— HHAYADYR. 

Thou  sylvan  Wye,  since  la^t  my  feet 
Wandered  along  thy  inai*gin  sweet,  * 
I've  gazed  on  many  a  far-famed  Btream,— 

But  none,  to  my  delighted  eye, 

Seemed  lovelier  than  my  owa  sweet  Wye, 

Through  meads  of  living  verdure  driven, 

'Twixt  hills  that  seem  earth^s  links  to  hsavtn; 

With  sweetost  odours  breathing  round. 

With  oy&ey  woodland  glory  crowned^ 

Aad  skies  of  suoh  oeruloan  hue, 

A  veil  of  suoh  transparent  blue, 

That  Qod^s  own  aya  sesms  gasing  through. 

The  '*  pleased  Vaga/*  as  the  Wye  is  poetically  termed 
by  Pops,  takas  Its  rise  from  ft  spacious  hollow  near 
the  summit  of  Plynlimmon,  a  dreary  mountain 
which  attains  an  altitude  of  2463  feet,  on  the  borders 
of  the  countlea  of  Cardigan  and  Montgomery,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  that  fashionable  watering-place, 
Aberystwith.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  soft  mossy  turf,  and  stunted  heath,  but 
often  broken  with  rugged  and  extensive  bogs,  which 
render  the  ascent  dangerous  and  difficult^.  In  other 
places  the  surface  is  entirely  overspread  with  large 
loose  stones,  or  white- coloured  rocks,  which  give  it  a 
singular  appearance  on  approaching  its  base.  The 
summit  consists  of  two  peaks,  on  each  of  which  are 
piled  a  pyramid  of  loose  stones,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  Carnedd,  or  Cameddau,  Similar  heaps 
of  stones  are  common  on  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  Wales.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  are  sepulchral  monuments  erected 
by  the  Britons  in  honour  of  their  military  heroes, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  those  on  Plynlim- 
mon were  formerly  used  as  beacons,  as  they  might 
have  been  seen  from  ten  counties.  In  1401,  the  re- 
nowned chieftain,  Owen  Glendower,  posted  himself 
on.  this  mountain  with  a  small  body  of  men,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  vassals  and  friends  from  various 
parts  of  the  principality,  and  from  whence  he  fre- 
quently descended  and  harassed  the  adjacent  country. 
The  entrenchments  he  threw  up  may  still  be  traced. 
The  blade  of  a  British  spear  or  pike  made  of  brass, 
was  found  in  a  bog  near  this  spot  some  years  ago. 
The  views  from  the  summit  in  clear  weather  embrace 
a  wild  and  extensive  range  of  landscape 3  exhibiting 
mountains  rolling,  as  it  were,  over  each  other  in  the 
most  sublime  forms  and  beautiful  hues.  In  the  north 
appears  Cader  Idris,  and  the  lofty  region  of  Snow- 
donia  3  the  hills  of  Salop  and  Hereford  may  be  seen 
to  the  east  and  north-east;  and  on  the  west  the  bay 

*  At  a  Moall  roadside  inn  at  Eisteddfa  Gurrig,  a  guide  can  be 
obtained,  and  from  whcaee  the  mountain  is  generuly  ascended. 


of  Cardigan,  and  a  dim  outline  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  After  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  the  cataracts 
which  descend  with  headlong  fury  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  add  considerably  to  the  grandeur  and 
wildness  of  the  scenery.  This  "  hill  king**  of  Cam- 
bria is  best  known,  however,  as  the  parent  of  no  leu 
than  five  streams  or  rivers,  whence  is.  derived  the 
name  Pum,  five,  and  Luinon,  springs,  or  fountain. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Severn,  >¥hich 
rising  in  the  north-east  of  the  same  group  of  moun- 
tains, (for  Plynlimmon  consists  properly  of  three 
mountains  piled  together  into  one  gigantic  raagF,) 
after  a  course  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  sea  below  Bristol.  The  Wye,  or  Guy, 
which  in  Celtic  signifies  a  river,  issuing  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  falls  in  a  narrow 
streamlet  several  hundred  yards  nearly  perpendicular, 
till  gradually  increasing  by  the  union  of  several  small 
springs,  the  overplus  of  the  surrounding  morasses,  it 
soon  forms  a  cataract,  rolling  with  amaaing  rapiditf 
over  a  rocky  channel.  The  other  rivers,  the  Rheidal, 
the  Llyfiiiant,  and  the  Fynach,  though  conaiderabie 
streams,  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Wys,  (says  Gilpin,)  after  dividing  the  counties  of 
Radnor  and  Brecon,  passes  through  the  middle  of  Her^ 
fordshire ;  it  then  becomes  a  second  boundary  between  tbe 
oounties  of  Monmouth  and  Gloueeater,  and  falls  into  the 
Severn  a  litUe  below  Chepstow.  The  exquisite  beauty  aod 
grandeur  of  the  soanery  which  in  many  parts  adorn  its 
shores  in  almost  endless  variety,  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 
Such  is  the  sinuosity  of  its  course,  that  between  Ross  and 
Chepstow,  a  distance  not  exceeding  seventeen  uiiles  in  a 
direct  line,  the  water  passage  is  thirty-eight  Along  tbe 
whole  of  this  distance,  the  poet  Gray  truly  observes,  tbat 
it8*banks  are  a  suoesision  of  nameless  beauties. 

The  beauty  of  these  scenes  arises  ohiefly  from  two  cir* 
oumstanoes :  the  tqjjjf  b>fmk$  of  the  river,  and  its  maxy 
course)  both  of  whieh  are  accurately  embodied  by  the 
poett,  when  he  desoribes  the  Wye  as  echoing  through  its 
windittg  bounds.  It  oould  not  well  echo^  unless  its  banks 
wer«  both  i^fl^  and  mMiwff%. 

Let  us  now  commence  our  matter-of-fact  tour. 
The  progress  of  the  Wye  from  its  source  to  Llas- 
GURiG,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  is  through  a 
naked  and  dreary  country,  with  undulating  hills  ia 
the  background.  Mr.  Roscoe  observes,  in  his  de- 
lightful Wanderings,  that  the  village  is  honoured  in 
all  travellers'  note-books  with  the  cognomen  ot 
"  wretched."  There  is  only  one  very  indifferent 
house  of  entertainment,  but  now  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  Upper  Wye  Thur  becoming  appreciated 
as  it  ought,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Roscoe  tbat  Llan- 
gurig  will  no  doubt  at  an  early  period  afford  superior 
accommodation.  Poor  as  the  village  is,  the  scenery 
is  wild  and  extremely  magnificent,  so  much  so,  is* 
deed,  that  Nicholson  Speaks  of  it  as  "  exceeding  the 
powers  of  description."  The  hamlet  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  towering 
mountains,  the  lower  portions  of  which  are  partially 
covered  with  wood,  and  relieve  the  hitherto  mono- 
tonous tone  of  the  landscape,  the  eye  having  pre- 
viously been  accustomed  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  sullen 
and  savage  sterility  of  Plynlimmon. 

The  scenery  from  Llangurig  to  Rhayadjrr,  espe- 
cially on  approaching  the  latter,  is  highly  interesting; 
the  river  being  confined  by  close  rocky  banks,  and 
having  a  considerable  declination,  the  whole  is  &  suc- 
cession of  rapids  and  waterfalls.  The  Nanerth  rocks, 
for  nearly  three  miles,  form  a  fine  screen  to  the  north 
bank.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  overhang  the 
eddying  pools  and  rapids  in  many  places,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery. 

Rhayadyr,  a  straggling,  but  rather  a  curious 
specimen  of  a  Welsh  town,  has  litUe  to  recommend 
t  Pope.  ;  Gilpin's  Ob$irvation$  on  thi  nvr  IfV* 
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it,  save  its  beautiful  situation.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wye,  which,  after 
leaving  the  Nanerth  rocks,  makes  an  easy  bend 
under  woody  hills.  The  view  from  the  bridge,  which 
has  a  very  fine  arcb,  is  singularly  grand,  the  river 
here  falling  over  a  ledge  of  rugged  rocks  and  form- 
ing a  magnificent  cascade,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name  Rhayadyr  Gwy;  Rhayadyr,  signi- 
fying a  cataract,  and  Gwy,  a  river.  There  is  excel- 
lent fishing  above  Rhayadyr,  the  river  abounding 
with  fine  trout,  and  in  the  Summer  season  it  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  lovers  of  the  piscatory  art. 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  streets,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles^  a  plan  common  in  most 
of  the  old  Welsh  towns.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  quarter  sessions  were  held  here,  but 
were  soon  afterwards  removed,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  the  place  to  afford  necessary  accom- 
modation for  the  judges.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  the  hall,  a  square  building  erected  about 
1768.  The  castle,  which  stood  on  a  nook  of  the 
Wye,  at  the  extremity  of  Maes-bach,  a  small  common 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  anciently  of  considerable 
importance.  Of  the  superstructure  nothing  now 
remains.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Rhys, 
prince  of  South  Wales  ia  the  time  of  Richard  the 
First,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  1 23 1  by  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorwerth. 

CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS. 

No.  11. 

THK  REGALIA. 

Amoitg  the  Regalia  of  England  there  is  no  article  pos- 
sessing more  h  istorical  interest  than  King  Edward's 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  St.  Edward's  Chair, 
in  which  the  sovereign  is  seated  when  the  crown  is 
placed  upon  hifl  head.     It  is  in  shape  similar  to  the 
high-backed  chairs  which  were  fashionable  in  England 
about  a  century  ago;    its  height  is  six  feet  seven 
inches,  its  depth  twenty-five  inches,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  seat    measured   withinside    is   twenty-eight 
inches.    At  the  height  of  nine  inches  from  the  ground 
there  is  a  ledge  which  supports  the  celebrated  Stone 
of  Destiny,  which  Edward  I.,  or  Longshanks,  brought 
from  Scotland  as  a  memorial  of  his  conquest  of  that 
country.     This  stone  was  originally  the  royal  seat  of 
tickings  of  Ireland  j  they  called  it  Liafail,  or  "  the 
stone  of  destiny,'*  and  attributed  so  much  importance 
to  it,  that  they  named  the  island  in  honour  of  it, 
Innisfail,  or  ''  the  island  of  destiny."     According  to 
the  monkish  legends,  this  was  the  identical  stone 
^hich  served  Jacob  as  a  pillow  when  he  saw  the 
miraculous  vision  in  Bethel ;  they  tell  us  that  it  was 
brought  by  Gathol,  king  of  the  Scuths,  or  Scots,  to 
Brigantia,  a  city  of  GaUicia  in  Spain,  and  that  it  was 
removed  from  thence  to  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  the 
leader  of  a  body  of  Scots,  about  seven  hundred  years  | 
btfore  the  birth  of   Christ.      From   these  invaders 
Ireland  received  the  name  of  Scotia,  which  it  retained 
until  within  a  century  of  the  English  invasion.     Fer- 
gus, a  descendant  of  Simon  Brech,  being  compelled 
to  leave  Ireland  in  consequence  of  civil  wars,  led  a 
body  of  emigrants  to  Argyleshire,  and  brought  with 
liini  the   stone  of  destiny,  which   he   deposited   at 
Dunstaffiiage,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.     All  his  descendants  were  installed 
on  this  stone  seat,  and  it  was  believed  that  when  the 
nghtful  heir  took  his  seat,  the  stone  emitted  loud 
^d  harmonious  musical  sounds,  but  that  it  remained 
silent  whenever  a  pretender  attempted  to  be  crowned. 
The  real  history  of  the  stone  is  scarcely  less  curious 
^an  that  ascribed  to  it  in  the  legend.     We  learn 


from  sacred  history  that  the  earliest  altars  were  made 
of  unhewn  stone  :  indeed,  the  Chaldee  word  for  altar, 
signifies  literally,  "  stones  orderly  erected,"  and  God 
himself  directs  Moses,  "  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an 
altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone : 
for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it  thou  hast  polluted 
it."  (Exod.  XX.  25.)  This  reverence  for  unhewn 
stones  led  to  their  being  used  as  idols.  We  read  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  age  of  their  corruption, 
that  *'  they  set  them  up  images  and  groves  in  every 
high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree.*'  (2  Kings  xvii. 
10.)  Here  the  Hebrew  word  Matzebah,  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  "  image,"  properly  signifies 
"  a  stone  pillar."  So  also  in  the  Levitical  law:  "  Ye 
shall  make  you  no  idols  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear 
you  up  a  standing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any 
image  of  stone  in  your  land  to  bow  down  before  it : 
for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  (Levit.  xxvi.  1.)  Here 
the  word  Matzebuk,  rendered  "  standing  image,"  sig- 
nifies simply  a  stone  pillar.  In  consequence  of  these 
perversions,  the  erection  of  the  Matzebah  was  entirely 
prohibited,  when  Moses  recapitulated  the  law  to  the 
children  of  Israel. 

The  worship  of  stone  pillars  was  very  common  in 
the  East  3  Clement  of  Alexandria  declares  that  rude 
stones  were  the  object  of  adoration  in  those  lands 
where  the  art  of  statuary  was  not  understood  5  Pau- 
sanius  mentions  several  such  pillars  in  Boeotia,  where 
they  were  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenician 
colonists ;  and  Arnobius  declares  that  the  pagans  of 
Northern  Africa  consecrated  pillars  of  stone  for  idols 
BO  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Superstition  connected  stone  seats  with  the  admi- 
nistration 6f  justice,. which  was  regarded  as  a  right 
delegated  to  rulers  by  the  gods.  This  custom  lasted 
to  a  very  late  period ;  a  marble  bench  anciently  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  Wesminster  Hall,  where  the 
king  in  person,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  his  chief 
judges,  heard  the  pleas  of  those  who  complained  of 
injury,  and  hence  the  chief  criminal  court  of  the 
realm  is  now  called  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench. 

The  Irish  stone  of  destiny  appears  from  the  ancient 
records  of  Ireland  to  have  been  an  altar,  an  idol,  and 
the  throne  of  the  kings ;  and  it  was  therefore  viewed 
with  three-fold  reverence.  A  remarkable  prophecy 
identified  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  royal  line  of 
the  Scots,  which  is  thus  given  in  the  old  monkish 
rhymes : — 

Ni  fallat  fatnm, 

Scoti,  quocunqne  locatum 

Invenient  lapidem, 

Tenentur  regnare  ibidem. 

That  is: 

Or  Fate  is  fidse,  or  where  this  stone  is  founds 
A  king  of  Scottish  race  will  there  be  crowned. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  this 
prophecy  that  Kenneth  removed  the  stone  from  Dun- 
staffnage  to  Scone,  where,  for  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  it  was  used  as  a  throne  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Scottish  kings.  Its  removal  to  Eng- 
land was  felt  by  the  entire  people  of  Scotland  as  a 
national  humiliation,  and  they  stipulated  for  its 
restoration  at  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  a.d.  1328. 
Writs  for  sending  it  back  were  issued  by  Edward 
the  Third,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  they 
were  never  executed. 

When  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of 
England  great  importance  was  attached  to  this  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  connected  with  the  stone  of 
destiny,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  reconciled  many  to  the  UnioBy 
who  would  otherwise  have  opposed  that  measure.^ 
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A  doM  enminntion  of  the  stone  indneci  na  to 
bdiere  thkt  it  la  k  block  of  red  sandstone,  contftining 
ft  nxsre  Hub  ordinary  proportion  of  fermginona 
nutter;  it  certainly  is  not  an  aerolite,  aa  several 
anthora  have  asserted.  Its  dimensions  are,  twenty' 
two  inches  in  length,  thirteen  in  breadth,  and  eleven 
in  depth.     At  each  end  are  two  short  iron  chains. 

The  chair  itself  was  anciently  decorated  with 
csrviog,  gilding,  and  painting,  but  ita  heaaty  has  been 
long  since  effaced.  At  modern  coronations  it  is 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  but  we  conld  wish  that 
the  decorations  of  this  very  iaterestiog  relic  of  anti- 
quity should  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  pattern. 

The  AMFULI.A,  or  Golden  Eagle,  in  which  the  holy 
oil  for  anoioling  the  kings  is  preserved,  is  a  vessel  of 
pure  gold,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  with  expanding 
wings,  nearly  seven  inches  in  height,  and  weighing 
about  ten  ounces.  The  old  historian 'Walsingham, 
in  hia  account  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Fonrth, 
connects  the  ase  of  this  Ampulla  with  a  very  singular 
legend: — Henry  the  Fourth,  according  to  the  histo- 
rian, was  anointed  with  the  identical  holy  oil  which 
the  blessed  Vii^in  gave  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury :  that  is,  to  Thomas  k 
Becket,  whose  extreme  pride  and  insolence  form  so 
remarkable  a  part  of  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Second.  Becket  received  this  extraordinary  boon 
when  he  was  in  exile,  and  the  Virgin  assured  him, 
that  whatever  kings  of  England  should  be  anointed 
with  this  oil,  they  would  become  merciful  rulers  and 
Astinguished  champions  of  the  church.  It  may  be 
carious  to  remark,  that  WaJsioghani,  or,  as  he  is  more 
frequently  called,  "  the  worthy  monk  of  St.  Alban's," 
is  not  very  scmpulons  respecting  the  purity  of  Uie 
language  he  attributes  to  the  Virgin,  for  the  word 
which  we  have  rendered  "  champions,"  literally  sig- 
nifies boxers,  or  heroes  of  the  prize-ring, — a  kind  of 
champions  not  very  well  suited  to  the  defence  of  the 
chnrt^. 

This  oil,  preserved  in  a  golden  eagle  and  stone  jar, 
was  long  lost,  but  it  was  at  lost  miraculously  brought 
to  light.  While  Henry,  the  first  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  waging  war  in  foreign  ports,  the  aforesaid  eagle 


and  jar  were  delivered  to  him  by  >  holy  niui.ta 
whom  the  place   of   ita   concealment  was  diviodi 
revealed.      He   gave   it  to  the   most  noble  FrJHt 
Edward,  commonly  called    the  Black   Prince,  vbo 
deposited  it  in  the  Tower  of  London.     It  wu  oi- 
closed  in  a  box  secnred  with  more  than  ordiniiy 
cam  i  but  the  box  itself  by  some  accident  wu  pit 
astray,  so  that  the  holy  oil  conld  not  be  used  it  lb  i 
coronation  of  Richard  the  Second.     la  the  year«( 
grace  1399,  Richard  the  Second,  having  made  an 
inquisition  into  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  him  b;  liit  | 
anceston,  found  the  eagle  and  jar,  tc^ether  «ith  t 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  "  St.  Thomat  «f  i 
Canterbnry,"  containing  the  prophetic  descriplioo  «f 
all  the  advantages  and  blessings  that  the  king*  of 
England  would  derive  from  being  anointed  with  ihi)  I 
holy  oil.     He  was  so  struck  with  the  ennineratiMi, 
that  he  wished  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be  , 
repeated,  and  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  Canlerbory  | 
for  the  purpose.     The  prelate    obstinately  rcfoHd, 
declaring  that  unction  was  a  sacrament,  which,  iilu  I 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  could  not  be  adraiaislrRil  ! 
a  second  time.     Richard  took  the  eagle  and  jar  wiili 
him  when  he  made  hia  unfortunate  voyage  to  Irdani, 
and  on  his  return  resigned  them  to  the  cnstodf  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Chester,  saying.  "  B 
is  manifestly  the  will  of  God  that  1  should  not  k 
anointed  with  this  holy  oil ;  that  solemn  sacraments 
reserved  for  some  more  favoured    monarch."    Ik 
archbishop  kept  these  precious  treasures  until  the 
usurpati<m  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  fat 
English  sovereign  anointed  with  this  precious  oil 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  used  at  the  coronatin 
of  the  French  kings  is  still  more  extraordiDUT-  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  b;  a  dote 
to  St  Remy,  when  he  was  performing  the  ceremo^ 
of  the  coronation  of  Clovis.  Hincmar,  in  his  lift  « 
St.  Remy,  thus  narrates  the  legend  : — 

And  behold  a  dove,  fairer  tlian  anow,  suddenlj  brougiil 
down  a  phial  in  his  mouth  fiill  of  holy  oil.  All  that «" 
pressnt  were  delighted  with  the  tn^t^nty  rf  it.  and  bNo" 
the  archbiihop  had  received  it,  the  dove  vanithed. 

Another  historian,  quoted  by  Menm,  is  rather  n»w 
particular  in  his  relation : — 

When  he  that  bore  the  chrism  was  absent  and  kei*  [* 
by  the  people,  lo  I  suddcnlv  no  other  donbtlesi  thaxj" 
Holy  Spirit  appeared,  in  the  ^-iaiWe  form  of  a  doie,  w 
cairyinu  tbe  holy  oil  in  his  shining  bill,  laid  it  dawn  M- 
tween  Uie  hands  of  the  minister. 

The  oil  of  this  mystic  vessel  was  declared  by  d» 
Romish  priests  to  be  undiminished  by  me,  and  (bit 
was  gravely  put  forward  as  a  standing  mincle  notd 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  coroM- 
tion  of  Charlea  the  Tenth,  the  priests  had  the  fdly  W 
proclaim  in  the  pnblic  papers  that  a  phial  ""''•^ 
some  of  this  invaluable  nnction  had  been  preservta 
from  the  destrucUon  of  the  rest  of  the  Regaba, » 
anoint  the  head  of  a  monarch  so  devoted  to  m 
interests  of  the  Romish  church.  ^^ 

The  original  Ampulla  given  to  "Dioaas  i  BeO" 
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VBB  not  dfatroTcd  with  fhe  rut  of  the  R^nlia  in  the 
time  of  the  Commoiiwealth ;  bat  it  vai  reDOvated  for 
the  coroDatioD  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  apoon  waa  prepared  into  which  the 
oil  is  poured  by  the  conaecretiog  prelate.  The  Bpoon, 
like  the  eagle,  is  of  chased  gold,  and  is  adorned  with 
four  large  pearls  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  handle. 

Kings  were  anciendy  anointed  on  the  head,  the 
bowings  of  the  arms,  on  both  shoulders,  between  the 
ibonlders,  on  the  breast,  and  ou  the  hands.  There 
are  only  three  instinct  anointings  in  modem  corona- 
tiom,  on  the  head,  breast,  and  hands,  which  were  said 
b;  Becket  to  indicate  glory,  holiness,  and  fortitude. 
Great  importance  was  attached  to  this  unction,  for 
Slialupcare  represents  Richard  the  Second  declaring 
on  the  invasion  of  Bolingbroke  : 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  roogb  rude  sea. 
Can  wuh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  long. 

Tbe  rich  Imperial  Cftown  of  gold  with  which  the 
manarchs  of  England  are  crovrned,  is  still  called  St. 
Edward's  crownj  though  it  was  actually  made  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  more  ancient 
crown  having  been  stolen  uid  sold  in  1 642,  It  is 
etsbellisbed  with  pearls  and  precious  atones,  as  dia- 
mooda,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  and  has  a 
mound  of  gold  on  the  top,  enriched  with  a  fillet  of 
gold  embellished  also  with  precious  stones.  Upon 
tbe  monnd  is  a  crosa  of  gold  garnished  with  jewels, 
snd  three  very  large  oval  pearls,  one  fixed  on  the  top, 
and  two  others  pcadent  on  the  ends  of  the  cross. 
It  is  composed  erf  fonr  crosses  patt^,  and  as  many 


fleors  de  Ua  of  gold,  all  embelUehed  with  precious 
atones.  From  these  crosses  arise  four  circular  bars 
or  arche^  which  meet  at  the  top  in  form  of  a  cross ; 
batjog  at  their  intersection  a  pedestal,  on  which  is 
Gied  tbe  mound  already  mentioned.  The  cap  within 
this  crown  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffeta, 
tad  torned  up  with  ermine.  On  tbe  day  of  corona- 
tJDQ  the  jewels  and  precious  stooes  belonging  to  the 
Crown  of  State,  so  called  because  it  is  worn  by  every 
•overeign  coming  in  state  to  parliament,  are  taken 
tnt,  fixed  in  collets,  and  pinned  into  the  imperial 
thrown :  their  places  are  supplied  by  mock  stones, 
"ben  the  ceremony  of  tbe  coronation  is  concluded. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  a  very  rich 
erawn  of  state,  to  be  worn  by  the  sovereign  only  at 
tHe  coronation  dinner  in  Westminster  Hall,  ia  pre- 
pared for  every  succeeding  king  or  sovereign  queen. 
This  ia  very  rich,  being  embellished  with  several  large 
diuDonda,  and  a  great  number  of  pearls ;  but  it  ia 
most  distinguished  by  a  very  large  ruby,  set  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  four  crosaea,  and  estimated  at 
the  valae  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  also  by  the 
ntoond's  being  one  entire  stone  of  a  sea-green  colour, 
known  by  dte  name  of  an  aqoamarioe.    Tbe  cap  is 


of  purple  vetret,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned 
np  with  ermine,  like  that  of  the  imperial  crown. 

A  qneen^conaort  wears  a  circlet  proceeding  to  her 
coronation,  and  is  crowned  with  St.  EoctTHA's 
Crown  ;  which  is  so  named  in  honour  of  Edgitha, 
the  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 


The  queen's  circlet  of  gold  is  richly  adorned  with 
large  diamonds,  and  has  a  atriog  of  pearls  round  its 
upper  edge.  The  cap  is  pnrple  velvet,  lined  with 
white  taffeta,  and  turned  op  with  ermine  richly  pow- 
dered. 

The  qneen's  crown,  or  the  crown  of  St.  Edgitba, 
was  originally  manufactured  for  Catberiae,  the  con- 
sort of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  a  rich  imperial 
crown  of  gold,  set  with  very  valuable  diamonds,  in- 
termixed with  other  precious  stones  and  pearls.  It 
ia  composed  of  crosses  and  flears  de  4is,  with  bars 
and  arches,  and  a  mound  and  crosa  on  the  top,  like 
the  crown  of  St.  Edward,  only  smaller  and  lighter. 
The  cap  is  of  pnrpte  velvet,  and  turned  up  with 


ermine,  or  minever  pnre,  richly  powdered.  The 
crown  of  St.  Edward  is  used  solely  for  tbe  coronation 
of  a  sovereign  queen,  and  cannot  he  worn  by  a  queen 
consort. 

The  Saxon  kings  of  England  wore  crowns  like 
those  of  other  nations,  which  were  at  firat  only  sim- 
ple circlets  of  gold.  King  Egbert  first  adorned  the 
fillet,  or  circle,  with  radiant  points,  similar  to  the 
crowns  worn  by  the  emperors  of  the  East;  and 
King  Edmund,  sumamed  Ironaide,  tipped  the  points 
with  pearl.  William  the  Conqueror  surmounted  the 
circle  with  points  and  leaves,  the  points  being  much 
higher  than  the  leaves,  and  each  of  them  was  tipped 
with  three  pearls ;  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  or  tiara, 
was  a  cross  patt^e,  William  Rufus  adorned  bis 
crown  with  points  only,  which  were  all  tipped  with 
pearls.  The  crown  of  Henry  the  First  was  adorned 
with  fleurs  de  lis  ontyj  these  fleura  de  lis  appear  to 
have  been  origmally  designed  to  represent  the  heads   . 
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of  lancet,  and  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
military  decorations  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Maud, 
Queen  of  England,  enriched  her  crown  with  leaves 
and  points  alternately,  the  leaves  being  higher  than 
the  points ;  and  this  custom  remained  unvaried  until 
the  accession  of  Edward  the  Third.  He  enriched 
his  crown  with  fleurs  de  lis  and  crosses  patt^. 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  the  first  English  monarch 
who  wore  a  close  or  arched  crown }  it  was  decorated 
with  fleurs  de  lis  and  crosses  patt^e,  and  arched  with 
four  bars.  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  their  crowns  co^nposed  of  fleurs  de  lis 
and  crosses  patt^e,  with  two  arches,  embellished  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and  this  form  has  been 
since  continued. 

The  ancient  French  crown  was  a  circle  of  gold 
enamelled,  of  eight  fleurs  de  lis,  eiicompassed  with 
eight  arched  diadems,  bearing  at  the  top  a  double 
fleur  de  lis,  which  is  the  crest  of  cognizance  of 
France. 

The  Spanish  crown  was  a  circle  of  gold,  richly 
decorated  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and 
adorned  with  eight  leaves.  It  was  not  closed  with 
arches  until  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Second  with 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  when  four  arches  were 
added,  being  double  the  number  of  those  in  the 
English  crown.  Those  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  are  similar  to  the  Spanish  j  but 
no  foreign  crown  has  the  velvet  tiara  or  the  ermine 
of  the  English  crown. 

The  crown  of  Hungary,  worn  by  the  emperors  of 
Austria,  is  double  :  the  lower  crown  is  similar  to  the 
Spanish  ;  the  upper  is  composed  of  sixteen  plates  of 
gold,  from  which  two  arches  arise,  having  in  the 
centre  a  cross,  richly  decorated  at  the  extremities 
with  pearls.  The  sixteen  plates  are  enamelled  with 
busts  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  evangelists,  and  the  apo« 
sties  ',  so  also  is  the  flat  part  of  the  arches,  the  whole 
being  enriched  with  pearls,  diamonds  and  precious 
stones. 

Before  concluding  this. part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  describe  the  crowns  or  coronets  worn  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  English  nobility.  The  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  there  is  an  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Britain,  is  a  circle  of  gold,  surrounded  with  four 
crosses  patt6e  and  as  many  fleurs  de  lis,  [set  alternately. 
From  the  two  centre  crosses  an  arch  arises,  adorned  with 
pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross:  within  the 
coronet  is  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  white  sar- 
cenet, and  turned  up  with  ermihe.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  also  another  distinguishing  ornament,  vt>.,  a  simple 
coronet,  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers, 
and  having  the  motto,  "  Ich  Dten,"  that  is,  *'  I  serve." 
This  cognizance  was  first  assumed  by  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  after  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  a.d.  1346,  where,  having  killed  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  he  took  from  his  head  such  a  plume,  and  put  it 
upon  bis  own. 

The  Coronet  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood-royal  is  com- 
posed of  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  having  on  the  edge 
two  crosses  patt6e,  two  strawberry-leaves,  and  four  fleurs 
de  lis.  Within  the  coronet  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  lined 
with  sarcenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  On  the  top  of 
the  cap  there  is  a  rich  tassel  of  gold  and  spangles. 

The  coronet  of  a  Duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased, 
having  on  the  edge  eight  strawberry-leaves,  which  most 
probably  were  originally  lance-heads,  all  of  equal  height ; 
within  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  topped  by  a  gold  tassel,  and 
turned  up  with  ermine  of  one  row.  The  coronet  of  a  Mar- 
quis is  a  circle  of  gold,  set  round  with  four  strawberry- 
leaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
height,  alternately.  The  cap  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
duke.  An  Earl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with 
as  many  large  pearls  on  the  tops  uf  them,  placed  alternately 
with  as  many  strawberry-leaves,  lower  than  the  pearls. 
The  cap  and  tassel  are  the  same  as  before.  Coronets  were 
first  assigned  to  earls  in  the  reign  of  Henfy  the  Third. 
The  Viscount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  limited  number, 


placed  on  the  circle  itself  all  roilnd.  The  tep  and  tassri 
are  the  same  as  before.  Coronets  were  first  assigned  to 
viscounts  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  coronet  of 
a  Baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  round  the  circle,  at  equal 
distances ;  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  baroos 
wore  simply  a  crimson  cap,  turned  up  with  white  fur,  but 
that  monarch  assigned  them  eoronets,  and  at  the  same 
time  issued  warrants  permitting  the  peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  use  coronets  similar  to  those  worn  by  noblemen 
of  the  same  rank  in  England. 


MATERIALISM. 

The  doctrine  of  the  materialists  was  always,  even  in 
my  youth,  a  cold,  heavy,  dull,  and  insupportable 
doctrine  to  me,  and  necessarily  tending  to  atheism. 
When  I  heard  with  disgust,  in  the  dissecting  rooms, 
the  plan  of  the  phydologist,  of  the  gradual  secretion 
of  matter,  and  ita  becoming  endued  with  irritability, 
ripening  into  sensibility,  and  acquiring  such  organs 
as  were  necessary,  by  its  own  inherent  forces,  and  at 
last  rising  into  inteUectnal  existence,  a  walk  into  the 
green  fields,  or  woods,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  brongbt 
back  my  feelings  from  nature  to  God.  I  saw  in  all 
the  powers  of  matter,  the  instruments  of  the  Deity : 
the  sunbeams,  Uie  breath  of  the  zephyr,  awakened 
animation  in  ibrms  prepared  by  Divine  Intelligence  to 
receive  it  5  the  insensate  seed^  the  slumbering  egg, 
which  were  to  be  vivified,  appeared  like  the  new-born 
animal,  works  of  a  divine  mind  $  I  saw  Iwe  as  the 
creative  princi|>le  in  the  material  world,  and  this  love 
only  as  a  divine  attribute.  Then,  in  my  own  mind, 
I  felt  connected  with  new  sensationa  and  indefinite 
hopes,  a  thirst  for  immortality ;  the  great  names  of 
other  ages,  and  of  distant  nations,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  still  living  around  me;  and  even  in  the  funeral 
monuments  of  the  heroic  and  the  great,  I  saw,  as  it 
were,  the  indestructibility  of  mind. 

These  feelings,  though  generally  considered  as  poeti- 
cal, offer  a  sound  philosophical  argument  in  favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  all  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  young  animals,'  their  feelings  or  movements 
may  be  traced  in  intimate  relation  to  their  improved 
perfect  state ;  their  sports  have  always  affinities  to 
their  modes  of  hunting  or  catching  their  food,  and 
young  birds  even  in  the  nest  show  marks  of  fond* 
ness,  which,  when  their  frames  are  developed,  become 
signs  of  actions  necessary  to  the  re- production  and 
preservation  of  the  species.  The  desire  of  glory,  of 
honour,  of  immortal  fame,  and  of  constant  know- 
ledge, so  usual  in  young  persons  of  well-constituted 
minds,  cannot,  I  think,  be  other  than  symptoms  of 
the  infinite  and  progressive  nature  of  intellect^ 
hopes,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  gratified  here,  belong 
to  a  frame  of  mind  suited  to  a  nobler  state  of 
existence. Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind  b  flian.—Pors. 

If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  it  is  proper  onl^  so 
far  as  it  may  conduce  to  our  own  advancement  in  rignte- 
ousness,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  that  weakness  and 
corruption  of  our    nature,  which    self-love    is  for  em 
labouring  to  conceal.    Should  we  forget  to  apply  to  ourowa 
individual  cases,  the  observations  which  we  nuike  in  the 
case  of  others,  our  knowledge  will  not  only  be  barren  of 
improvement,  but  may  even  serve  to  engender  a  censorious 
spirit ;  and  increase  that  pride  and  presumption  which  ^n 
know  too  frequently  attenus  the  mere  possession  of  specu- 
lative knowledge.     Our  own  personal  improrement  is  the 
centre  towards  which  all  reflections  upon  the  nature  and 
actions  of  man  should  converge ;  and  whatsoever  tends  to 
unfold   and  bring  to  light  any  weakness  lurking  in  the 
heart,  should  be  received  on  our  parts  with  all  the  readiness 
and  impartiality  which  becomes  creatures  who  are  consci- 
ous of  their  responsible  condition,  and  of  that  higher  and 
eternal  destiny  which  is  to  succeed  thtsprobttioflaryUDB* 
— J.  S.  M.  Anderson. 
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RUNJEET   SINGH, 

CHIEF  OF  LABORS. 

If  the  revolutions  of  barbarians  have  neither  the  im- 
portance nor  the  historical  relations  of  civilized 
countries,  they  are  at  least  more  frequent,  and  their 
perpetrators  as  blood-thirsty.  When  man  has  thrown 
aside  the  ties  of  religion  and  morality  which  bind 
him  to  society,  he  exhibits,  in  an  awful  manner,  the 
horrors  of  unrestrained  passion  3  and,  whether  he  be 
savage  or  civilized,  his  motives  for  action  arc  the 
same,  as  well  as  their  consequences. 

Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  prompt  men  to 
rebel :  they  unite  under  the  guidance  of  some  one 
powerful  mind,  the  possessor  of  which  sways  the 
rebels  to  his  own  will,  and  by  them  serves  his  own 
purposes.  .  Such  a  man  is  Runjeet  Singh,  the  present 
Chief  of  Lahore,  whose  history  is  altogether  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  who 
mainly  contributed  to  place  that  Indian  chief  in  his 
present  powerful  position.  The  facts  which  we  are 
about  to  detail  are  we  believe  quite  new  to  English 
readers :  they  are  obtained  from  the  French  news* 
papers  of  a  few  years  back,  and  their  authenticity  is 
probably  unquestionable. 

In  the  extensive  continent  of  Asia,  towards  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  between 
British  India  and  Persia,  there  is  a  country,  con- 
cerning which  little  is  known,  although  it  is  extensive, 
rich,  and  has  a  large  and  industrious  population. 
The  form  of  this  country  is  that  of  a  delta,  by  the 
junction  of  tKe  rivers  Indus  and  Sutledge  ;  the  north 
of  this  country  is  bounded  by  part  of  the  Himalayah 
mountains ;  the  population  is  warlike  and  enter- 
prising, and  the  country  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore. 

About  forty  years  ago  Lahore  had  no  existence  as 
a  kingdom.  A  number  of  petty  princes,  who  lived 
by  pillage  and  rapine,  but  independent  of  each  other, 
divided  among  themselves  the  provinces  of  this  beau- 
tiful country^.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in 
mutual  war,  and  conquering  and  being  conquered  in 
quick  succession,  the  peaceful  arts  could  find  neither 
introduction  nor  encouragement  amid  the  horrors  of 
this  rude  warfare.  This  rich  country,  therefore, 
situated  so  admirably  between  two  great  empires,  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  with  numerous  navi- 
gable streams,  and  natural  frontiers,  was  torn  with 
internal  dissensions,  and  incapable  of  assuming  any 
pohtical  importance,  for  want  of  some  tie  which 
would  unite  its  discordant  elements;  for  want,  in 
fact,  of  a  chief,  or  even  of  a  usurper,  who  could  con- 
quer the  whole  of  the  country,  and  govern  it  when 
conquered. 

At  the  present  time  this  country  has  a  chief,  who 
bas  blended  into  one  kingdom  all  the  dissentient 
states  which  formerly  composed  it.  This  country  is 
now  a  kingdom  with  about  twenty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants :  it  has  a  considerable  and  well- disciplined 
army,  numerous  founderies  and  arsenals,  a  regular 
government,  finances  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
its  importance  is  such  that  it  is  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  British  government  in  India.* 

This  kingdom  owes  its  origin  and  its  present 
state  of  wealth  and  power  chiefly  to  two  of  those 
extraordinary  men  who  from  time  to  time  appear 
among  the  scenes  of  hitman  affairs,  and  so  materially 
influence  the  condition  of  mankind*  One  of  these 
men  ii  Runjeet  Singh,  King  of  Lahore  and  Cachmire, 
the  conqueror  of  all  the  petty  sovereign  princes 
^0  formerly  harassed  the  whole  country  between  the 

Indus  and  the  Sutledge  3  the  other  is  a  Frenchman, 

*  Sep  Malte-Brun's  Univinal  Geography,  vol.  iii.,  p*  52. 


AUard  by  name,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old  impe- 
rial army  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the  present  time 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  Runjeet 
Singh. 

About  two  years  ago  General  Allard  visited  his 
native  country,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  a  native 
of  Lahore,  and  his  children,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  latter  under  proper  tutors,  so  as  to 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  customs  of  civilized  Europe.  While 
at  Paris  the  general  had  an  interview  with  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Dubois,  and  communicated  to  him 
the  following  particulars  : — 

General  Allard  is  about  fifty  years  old,  of  the 
middle  size,  of  a  handsome  figure  :  the  expression  of 
his  face  is  mild  but  dignified ;  his  language  is  short 
and  precise,  his  voice  agreeably  modulated,  his  dis- 
course modest.  He  wears  a  long  white  beard  and 
mustachios.  His  hair  is  gray,  but  his  whole  external 
appearance  indicates  the  vigour  of  a  mature  age : 
his  eyes  are  bright  and  piercing :  he  is  devoted  to  the 
military  profession,  and  seems  formed  for  command. 

General  Allard  was  formerly  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Marshal  Brune.  He  quitted  France  at  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  had  already 
paid  for  his  passage  on  board  one  of  the  frigates  of 
the  Union,  when  he  met  with  an  Italian  officer,  who, 
like  himself,  was  about  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  clime,  and  was  induced  by  the  Italian  to  give 
up  his  American  trip,  and  go  into  £g3rpt.  He  did 
so  ',  and  met  with  but  a  cold  reception  from  the 
Pacha,  and  no  employment.  He  then  went  into  Per- 
sia, and  at  Ispahan  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  Abbas-Mirza,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  col(mel,  and  treated  him  as  such  :  he  promised 
him  the  command  of  a  regiment,  but  failed  in  his 
promise.  Fortunately  for  Allard  there  was  at  the 
court  of  Ispahan  an  old  king  of  Cabul,  whose  brother 
had  usurped  his  throne  and  deprived  him  of  his 
sight :  this  king,  an  experienced  old  man,  told  Allard 
that  in  Cabul  he  would  be  sure  of  welcome  and  em- 
ployment. Cabul  is  situated  between  Persia  and 
the  principality  of  Cachmire.  Allard  went  there,  and 
found  in  fact  that  there  was  a  king  who  could  well 
appreciate  the  services  of  an  European  officer.  But 
scarcely  was  Allard  established  in  Cabul,  when  he 
learnt  that  there  dwelt,  two  hundred  leagues  further 
on,  a  skilful  and  bold  chief,  who  was  employing  all 
his  energies  and  resources  in  founding  a  kingdom. 
This  was  the  kind  of  chief  that  Allard  desired  to 
serve  :  he  went  therefore  to  Lahore,  and  found  Run- 
jeet Singh,  who  was  then  a  rajah.  Allard  met  with 
welcome  and  employment  from  the  rajah,  whose 
confidence  he  soon  obtained  :  he  placed  under  Allard 
a  few  men,  who,  being  disciplined  according  to 
the  military  system  of  France,  became  the  nucleus  01 
the  rajah's  future  army.  Next,  Allard  disciplined  a 
hundred  men,  who  were  thus  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  military  officers.  Then  he  organized  a  regi- 
ment ;  then  a  brigade  5  then  a  division  3  his  repu- 
tation increasing  with  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  rajah  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  his  army.  This  army  soon  became  the 
terror  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  disputed 
with  Runjeet  Singh  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore :  they  were  all  in  succession  beseiged 
in  their  fortresses,  attacked  in  their  retreats,  beaten 
in  open  field,  or  vanquished  in  the  defiles  and 
fastnesses  of  their  mountains.  At  length  none  resisted] 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  Runjeet  Singh  was  the 
only  king  of  this  country.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
discipline  oyer  the  rude  warfare  of  the  barbariaq^  and 
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Allard  was  lom^&i  with  Jionoiirs  ^s^d  Hi^  wettth  :  lie 
had  a*  palace  al  Lahore,  a  crowd  of  servants  and 
slaves,  and  a 'regiment  for  Vis  escort.  He  mtftied  a 
princess,  a  relation  of  the  king,  and  was  finally 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  armiea  of  the  kiDg- 
dom :  he  became,  next  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the  most 
important,  powerful,  and  absolute  personage  in  this 
extensive  country.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  General 
AUard. 

After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  Allard  wished  to 
revisit  his  country.  His  wife  did  not  accompany  him 
to  Paris  :  she  remained  at  Saint  Tropez,  a  sea-port  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  France.  This  lady 
was  shocked  at  French  customs  and  manners :  she 
thought  it  highly  indelicate  that  French  women 
should  allow  their  faces  to  remain  uncovered,  and 
constantly  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  her 
native  country. 

The  condition  of  the  women  in  Lahore  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  generally. 
They  are  brought  up  in  an  entire  ignorltnce  of  all 
kinds  of  useful  knowledge  :  most  of  them  do  not  even 
know  the  use  of  the  needle.  They  live  in  an  abso- 
lute seclusion,  and  never  see  the  sky,  but  from  the 
flat  roofs  of  their  houses  ;  or,  when  they  ride  out, 
through  the  open  tops  of  their  palanquins,  which  are 
enclosed  on  all  sides  ;  so  that,  as  General  Allard  says, 
they  never  see  the  horizon.  They  pass  their  time  at 
the  toilette,  arranging  their  black  hair,  and  adorning 
their  persons  :  they  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  with  a 
red  dye.  Within  doors  they*  wear  no  covering  for 
the  feet :  their  slippers  are  made  of  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  these  they  leave  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  which  is  covered  with  the  richest  carpets 
in  the  world. 

The  children  receive'  no  mental  instruction  :  they 
learn  neither  reading  nor  writing.  Their  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  left  to  natural  instinct.  This  sys- 
tem probably  explains  why  it  is  that  Lahore  is 
overrun  with  robbers  and  bandits.  At  eight  years 
of  age  the  boys  are  taught  to  ride  on  horseback,  to 
guide  an  elephant,  and  to  fire  the  musket ;  and  in  a 
few  more  years  they  are  excellent  recruits  for  Creneral 
AUard. 

Runjeet  Singh  is  not  more  learned  than  his 
subjects ;  he  does  not  value  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ;  bvt  he  has  the  sense  and  discretion  to  appre- 
ciate and  apply  for  his  own  advantage  that  of  others. 
He  is  a  man  about  fifty- six  years  of  age ;  very  ngly, 
blind  with  one  eye,  robust,  active,  dissipated,  warlike, 
of  tried  courage,  and  of  wonderful  endurance.  When 
General  Allard  wished  to  quit  Lahore,  in  order  to 
visit  France,  the  king  was  altogether  dissatisfied  :  he 
long  resisted  the  wishes  of  his  favourite.  "  Let  me 
at  least  detain  thy  children,**  said  he  at  length 
to  the  general,  "  and  then  I  shall  be  sure  of  thy  re- 
turn.*' "My  children!  '*  exclaimed  Allard:  "it  is 
on  their  account  that  I  wish  to  visit  France;  for 
there  only  can  they  be  educated  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  my  own  religion.**  At  these  words  the 
king  no  longer  resisted.  "  Since  thou  speakest 
to  me  of  thy  religion,*'  said  he,  "  I  can  no  longer  op- 
pose thy  will :  this  belongs  only  to  thy  conscience, 
and  every  one  ought  to  follow  the  faith  which  he  ap- 
proves, and  he  is  bound  to  obey  its  commandments. 
Thou  mayest  depart."  Whilst  he  pronounced  these 
words,  he  became  greatly  moved.  He  remained 
in  deep  thought  for  some  time,  as  if  he  hesitated  to 
give  the  general  the  farewell  embrace  :  then  casting 
himself  into  his  arms  and  weeping  violently,  he 
dismissed  him,  saying,  "  Farewell,  go  in  peace  !  '* 

Runjeet  Singh  is  not  therefore  altogether  a  bar- 
barian.   General  Allard  states  that  he  has  often  seen 


his  ministers,  some  of  .^pilKipi^  belong  »to^e  Mk 
of  Mohammed,  -rise  up  in  the  imdA  ol  i^<Mm, 
interrupt  their  master,  attd  relire^o^th^  eiti«nilf^()| 
the  hall,  in  ordef  to  perform  some  ceremony,  due  to 
a  particular  hour  just  arrived.  The  king  never  makes 
any  remark,  but  waits  with  admirable  patience  JOXSt 
such  orisons  are  finished. 

Runjeet  Singh  has  many  expensive  tastes,  one  oi 
which,  if  fully  gratified,  would  ruin  any  other  thas 
an  Immensely  rich  man.     He  is  attached  to  the 
chase,  as  conducted  in  the  East.     He  has  an  ardent 
passion  for   precious  stones  and  fine  horses.    He 
learnt  one  day  that  there  was  a  very  fine  horse  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  in  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul  not  yet  brought  under  his  dominion. 
Spies  were  sent  out  in  order  to  inform  the  rajah  of 
the  existence  of  the  horse,  and  the  exact  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  found.    These  two  points  being  ascer- 
tained, a  troop  of  ten  thousand  men  were  sent  to  seize 
the  animal : '  they  traversed  many  provinces,  spent 
much   money,   fought  their  way  to   the  stable  of 
the  horse,  and  did  not  rest  until  it  was  added  to  the 
stud  of  the  rajah.     He  also  obtained  possession  of 
probably  the  finest  didmond  in  the  woirld  by  similar 
means.     A  neighbouring  petty  king  was  said  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  diamond,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  largest  and  purest  that  was  ever 
known.     This   of  course   was   coveted  by  Runjeet 
Singh,    and   accordingly  .  he  invited   the  prince  to 
his  court,  and  being  master  of  his  person,  he  de- 
manded his  diamond.     The  king  pretended  to  resist  3 
but  after  many  manceuvres  he  yielded  possession. 
The  delight  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  extreme ;  he  gave 
it  to  a  lapidary  to  mount  it  -,  hut  what  was  his  snr- 
prise  and  fury  when  the  man-  informed  him  that  this 
pretended  diamond   was   only   a  piece  of  crystal! 
Runjeet  Singh   caused   the  palace   of  this  king  to 
be  invested  :   his  soldiers  ransacked'  it  from  top  to 
bottom.     Their  researches  were  all  in  vain  for  a  long 
time  :   at  length  a  slave  of  the  king  having  sold  the 
secret  of  his  master,  the  diamond  was  found  among 
the  ashes  of  il  fire.     Runjeet  Singh   has  ever  since 
worn  it  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  set  in  a  bracelet  of 
gold.     On  state  days  he  wears,  in  chaplets  round  his 
head,  many  other  diamonds  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.     It  is  said  that  the  jewels  of  Runjeet  Singh 
are  the  richest  and  finest  in  the  world  3   and  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  his  court  and  palace,  the 
splendour  of  his  travelling  equipage,  and  of  all  his 
equipments,  exceed  probably  all  that  we  hear  of 
among  oriental  princes. 

We  will  devote  a  second  paper  to  our  account  of 
this  extraordinary  perkon  and  his  dominions. 


THE    GLOW-WORM. 


Whbit  on  some  balmy-bresihing  niigfai  of  sprisf 

The  happy  child  to  whom  the  world  is  bow, 
Pursues  the  .evening  moth  of  mealy  wing, 

Or  from  the  heath-bell  shakes  the  sparkling  dew, 
He  sees  before  his  inexperienced  eye» 

The  brilliant  glow-worm  like  a  meteor  sfaxne 
On  the  turf-bank,  surprised,  and  pleased,  lie  ories 

*'  Star  of  the  dewy  grass !  I  make  thee  mine." 
Then,  ere  he  sleeps,  o<3leots  the  moistened  flowert 

And  bids  soft  leaves  his  glittering  prize  unfold. 
And  dreams  that  fairy  lamps  illume  his  bower; 

But  in  the  morning,  shudders  to  behold 
His  shining  treasure  viewless  as  the  dust ; 
80  fade  the  world's  br^fht  joys  tooold  aad  Uank  di%iat> 
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THE    TOWN    OF    CLOYNEj  IN    IRELAND. 


9  T0«»,  AT  ctomx. 


Clotni  ia  the  name  of  ■  bidbII  town  in  the  aouth  of 
Ireland,  altuted  in  the  baronjr  of  Imokilly,  and  the 
coQDty  of  Cork.  It  Btands  at  a  short  distance  from 
Uu  eastern  ahorea  of  Cork  harbour,  and  is  described 
aastiaggfing  and  miserable;  it  consists  principally 
of  ooe  street,  the  honsea  of  vhich  are  of  an  inferior 
dncriptioa.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
u  19  likewise  the  biahopric  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  its 
cathedral  having  been  founded  by  St.  Colman,  in  the 
•iith  century.  The  old  name  of  the  town  is  Cluaint, 
"hich  signifiea  in  Irish  "  a.  case,"  and  it  ia  supposed 
»  have  been  thus  called,  in  consequence  of  the 
OQmber  of  natnral  cavems  and  subterranean  passages 
txistiog  in  the  limestone- rock,  of  which  the  district 
i<  composed. 

Th*  torn  of  Cloyne  is  situated  «i  a  small  limestania 
fUlDfQee,  natl*  liaina  in  the  midst  of  the  vaUw.  throuith 

voi^xa 


and  at  pre* 
by  rich  and,  in  general,  irell-iin proved  ineadows,  to 
vhicb  the  plantationi  about  the  church  and  aee-houte, 
with  the  rouud-tower,  appearing  everywhere  above  them, 
give  a  good  effect.  On  thii  ipot  Si.  Colman,  before  the 
year  600,  ii  luppoaed  to  have  founded  hit  church;  and  the 
■ecurily  of  it  must  have  received  no  mbbII  addition  fhm 
the  circumstance  of  a  cave,  which  ii  on  the  most  elevated 
part  of  it,  extending  in  various  branches  under  ground  to 
a  great  distance.  In  those  unsettled  and  barbarous  ages, 
caves  of  this  sort  were  re&orted  to  by  the  natives  on  the 
Gnt  appearance  of  an  enemy,  and  the  invaders  seldom 
being  able  to  make  a  long  stay,  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  peasanta,  and  perhapa  even  their  cattle,  would  remain 
in  tolerabts  safistyi  till  the  country  could  assemble  in  theii 
deCsnee.  It  is  certain  that  places  of  refbge  of  this  atrt 
m»  loohied  npon  aa  of  so  much  neoessity,  that  on  atms  gf 
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the  Hebrides  we  find  artificial  caves  oonttructed  for  the 
purpoie;  and  when  nature  had  provided  one  so  deep  and 
roomy  as  this,  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  times  would  as 
naturally  praze  Iheir  flocks  and  build  their  huts  in  its 
neighbourhood,  as  in  latter  days  they  raised  their  cottages 
under  tho  shelter  of  a  Norman  castle.  This  idea  will  also 
receive  confirmation  from  the  name  of  the  town  CluainCt 
signifying  a  cave  in  the  Irish  language. 

At  Cloyne  a  branch  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Seneschals  of  Imokilly,  had 
formerly  two  or  three  castles  j  they  are  the  chief 
proprietors  of  the  adjacent  district,  from  which  indeed 
their  title  was  derived.  The  title  was  first  bestowed 
in  1420  by  James  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  on  Lord  Desmond,  after  whose  death  it 
was  assumed  by  the  head  of  his  descendants,  resi- 
dent in  the  district.  There  is  an  account  related  of  a 
skirmish  which  took  place  at  Cloyne,  between  the 
Seneschal  of  Imokilly  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
in  which  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Raleigh  were 
remarkable.  Raleigh  afterwards  accused  the  senes- 
chal of  cowardice  on  the  occasion  ;  and  such  were 
the  manners  of  the  times,  that  Lord  Ormond  and  Sir 
Walter  more  than  once  publicly  challenged  Sir  John 
of  Desmond  and  the  seneschal,  both  of  whom  were  in 
open  rebellion,  to  decide  the  matter  by  single  combat. 
In  the  year  1601  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  on  his 
return  from  the  siege*  of  Kinsale  to  Dublin,  by  way 
of  Waterford,  went  out  of  his  road  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Cloyne,  where  he  slept  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  was 
received  by  Master  John  Fitz-Edmonds,  who  held 
the  town  and  manor-house  in  fee -farm,  and  who 
*'  gave  cheereful  and  plentiful  entertaynment  to  his 
lordship,  and  all  such  of  the  nobilitie,  captaines,  gen- 
tlemen, and  others  as  attended  upon  him;"  when  the 
lord-deputy,  "  as  well  to  requite  his  perpetual  loyal  tie 
to  the  crown  of  England,  as  also  to  encourage  others 
in  the  like,  did  honour  him  with  the  order  of 
knighthood." 

St.  Colman,  the  founder  of  the  Bisopric  of  Clojme, 
was  the  son  of  Lenin,  the  chief  bard  of  Aedh,  King 
of  Munster;  he  died  in  the  year  604.  There  are 
few  records  of  the  tee  till  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  About  the  year  1327,  it  appears  to  have 
oecome  so  impoverished,  that  King  Edward  the  Third 
wrote  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second,  with  the  view 
of  effecting  an  ualon  between  it  and  the  see  of  Cork, 
which  was  likewise  at  that  time  much  reduced.  The 
attempt  was  at  the  time  unsuccessful ;  but  a  century 
afterwards,  the  two  sees,  happening  to  be  simultane- 
ously vacant,  were  consolidated  and  granted  to  Bishop 
Jordan.  This  union  continued  until  1636,  when  a 
separate  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher.  During  the  civil  wars  the  see  was  for 
some  time  vacant ;  but  in  1660  it  was  again  united 
to  Cork  and  Ross,  and  this  second  union  lasted  till 
1678,  since  which  period  Cloyne  has  been  a  separate 
bishopric.  By  the  Act  of  1833,  however,  relative  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  Cloyne  is 
to  be  reunited  to  Cork  and  Ross,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
sees  become  void. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  see  of 
Cloyne  suBTered  severely  in  its  tcuiporalities ;  in  this 
respect  it  was  not  singular,  every  bishopric  in  Ireland 
being  then  exposed  to  similar  injury.  Ecclesiastical 
property  in  that  kingdom  was,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  "  in  a  manner  annihilated.** 
Bishoprics,  colleges,  and  tithes  were  divided  without 
mercy  amongst  the  great  men  of  the  time,  or  leased 
out  on  small  rents  for  ever  to  the  friends  and  rela* 
tions  of  the  incumbents,  insomuch  that  "  there  wiw 
not,"  says  Harris,  "  one  bishopric  in  the  province  of 
Cashel  that  had  not  Uie  print  of  the  sacrilegious  paw, 
upon  it.*'    Many  Irish  bishoprics,  such  as  Aghadoe, 


Kilfenora,  &c.,  never  reoofered  from  this  devastation. 
The  bishopric  of  Femi  was  left  not  worth  one  shil- 
ling )  Killala,  the  best  in  Ireland,  was  left  worth  only 
300/. ;  Clonfert,  200/. ;  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel, 
100/.  i  W^aterford,  lOO/.j  Cork,  only  70/.,-  Ardagb, 
I/.  Itf.  M.  Cloyne,  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  an  appendage  to  the  neighbouring  see  of 
Cork,  and  without  head  or  guardian,  had  very  little 
chance  of  escaping  in  the  general  plunder.  The  out- 
lying estates  were  seized  by  the  nobility  near  them ; 
and  the  demesne  of  Cloyne  itself  passed,  by  a  frau- 
dulent process,  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Fitzgeralds. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  some  steps  verc 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  plunder  of  the  Irish  Church 
by  laymen,  and  even>  to  a  certain  extent,  to  compel 
restitution.  When  Strafford  went  over  as  lord- 
deputy  in  16dl»  he  found  the  church  in  "  a  state  of 
ruin;"  many  of  the  bishoprics,  as  Ferns,  Lismore, 
and  Cloyne  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  others  reduced  to  a  trifle^  the  churches  pulled 
down,  or  in  a  state  of  desolation,  and  the  glebes  and 
tithes  in  the  hands  of  laymen ;  so  that  one  nobleman 
in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  (the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,)  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  livings 
in  his  own  possession  \  and  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  the 
south,  besides  all  the  landed  estates  of  Lismore  and 
the  college  of  Youghall,  had  impropriated  all  the 
livings  belonging  to  both  of  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Cloyne  is  described  as  a  "  small 
heavy  building,  without  any  pretensions  to  orna- 
ment.'* Bishop  Bennett,  who  was  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, supposes  it  to  have  been  built  between  the 
middle  and  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it 
has  no  mouldings  of  the  zigzag,  nail- headed,  or  bil- 
letted  kind,  nor  round- arched  windows,  which  dis- 
tinguish what  is  called  the  Saxon,  or  rather  Norman 
architecture,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Third. 

It  is  not  evidenUy  (says  the  learned  prelate,)  so  Iat«  as 
that  time,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  the  splendid  arch  or 
oak-leaved  omtmentt,  lo  common  in  the  middle  of  Edward 
the  First's  rotgn,  therefore  it  is  not  so  late  as  that  period. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  fix  the  era  of  its  building  to  the 
latter  years  of  the  first  of  these  princes*  or  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  last.  The  windows,  though  since 
altered,  were  evidently  of  that  sort  called  lancet-windows 
which  were  so  common  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third: 
see  the  great  west  window  and  that  of  the  south  transept: 
the  latter  on  the  outside,  are  additional  arguments  for  ihc 
date  I  have  chosen ;  as  ia  also  the  circumstance  that,  about 
this  time,  three  prelates  out  of  four  were  Englishmen,  in 
whose  country  monastic  and  cathedral  architecture  vas  in 
high  estimatioiL 

In  the  cemetery  of  thi«  cathedral  the  tombstones 
are  very  numerous,  owing,  as  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
says,  to  the  attachment  which  the  Catholics  still  bear 
throughout  Ireland  to  the  ancient  churches.  Bishops 
Johnson  and  Woodward  are  buried  there.  "  Mar 
the  heavens  be  his  bed,'*  exclaimed  the  poor  woman 
who  showed  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  the  interior  of  the 
church,  on  pointing  out  mshop  Woodward's  monu- 
ment j  •'  when  he  died,  the  poor  lost  a  good  friend." 
Near  it  is  a  large  and  rather  injured  tomb  of  black 
marble,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Fitzgeralds, 
and  has  been  converted  by  the  Earls  of  Thomond  to 
their  own  use  since  the  decline  of  the  Fitzgerald 
family. 

In  the  year  1776,  when  the  cross-wall  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  choir  was  erected  by  Bishop  Agar,  the 
workmen  digging  deep  in  the  nave  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion, they  discovered  a  row  of  graves  of  rather  sin- 
gular construction,  consisting  of  brick  cells,  each  of 
which  was  exactly  suited  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
body  contained  jn  it.    Curiously  enough  one  of  tbes^ 
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bcdies  was  found  to  end  at  the  shoulders,  and  to  he 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  skull  bones.  "  It  is, 
therefore,  not  improbable/*  as  Bishop  Bennett  sug* 
gesU,  ''  that  the  head  of  the  owner  may  have  been 
fixed  on  Cork  gates  in  the  times  of  turbulence,  as 
they  appear  in  the  print  given  us  in  the  Pacata 
Hibemia,  to  be  full  of  such  kind  of  trophies.'*  i 

Ti.e  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  at  Cloyne  is 
its  Round  Tower, — one  of  those  singular  monuments 
of  antiquity,  concerning  the  origin  and  use  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy  among  anti- 
quaries. It  is  not  our  intention,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  give  a  general  account  of  these  remark- 
able structures,  which  are  the  only  edifices  of  un- 
known date  in  Ireland  deserving  of  notice  as  works 
of  art,  and,  therefore,  the  only  evidence  of  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  We  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  ob- 
serving that,  as  to  the  period  of  their  erection,  they 
are  "  as  ould  as  the  hills*'  In  the  belief  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  as  to  their  use,  they  are  variously 
supposed  by  different  classes  of  antiquaries  to  have 
been, — ^the  abodes  of  solitary  anchorites, — ^the  recep- 
tacles of  a  "  sacred  fire,"  worshipped  by  the  primi* 
tive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
east, — ^places  of  temporary  penance, — ^watch-towers 
erected  by  the  Danes, — steeple-houses,  and  belfries. 

The  Round-Tower  at  Cloyne  stands  in  the  street, 
oil  the  side  opposite  to  the  church,  and,  as  usual, 
near  its  western  front  This  singular  structure  sus- 
tained considerable  damage  from  lightning  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ^  its  height  is  stated  to  be 
92  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  its  wall  43  inches. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  plain 
edifice,  which  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  by  Bishop  Crowe.  It  stands  in  a  picturesque 
demesne,  in  which  are  the  entrances  to  some  of  the 
natural  limestone  caverns  abounding  in  this  district. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  spot  was  Monelusky,  or 
"Field  of  Caverns 3*'  and  the  names  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fielda  and  grounds,  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
"  speak  the  savageness  of  this  place  in  former  times." 
Thus  Knocknamodree  is  the  *'  Hill  of  the  Gray  Dog, 
or  Wolf."  Park  na  Drislig,  the  "Field  of  Briars )" 
Monecranisky,  the  *' Meadow  of  the  Wild  Boars," 
&c.  On  the  north  of  the  town  is  a  hill  called 
Bokermore,  or  the  "  Great  Highway,"  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  a  road  passed  over  it  from  the  sea  in  the 
south  to  the  sea  on  the  north  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1805  a  curious  discovery  was  made  in  one  of 
the  caverns   in   the   neighbourhood  of  Cloyne.     A 
quarryraan  accidentally  let  his  crow-bar  fall  through 
a  fissure  in  the  limestone-rock ;  he  widened  the  aper- 
ture and  descended  in  search  of  the  instrument  into 
a  cavern,  in  which  he  was  surprised  to  behold  a 
human  skeleton,   partly   covered  with    exceedingly 
thin  plates  of  stamped  or  embossed  gold,  connected 
^y  bits  of  wire,  and  likewise  several  amber  beads. 
One  of  these  plates  was  preserved,  the  rest  of  the 
gold  was  sold  and  melted  in  Cork  and  Youghall. 
The  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  eagerly  sought  after 
Dythe  superstitious  peasantry,  who  pronounced  them 
to  be  those  of  St.  Col  man,  and  accordingly  carried 
lliem  away  for  charms.     TIaere  is  said  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  country,  of  a  battle  having  been  fought 
near  the  spot  in  a  very  remote  period,  and  of  four 
lungs  having  fallen  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloyne  are  two  seats 
•Irving  of  notice;  one  of  them  is  Castle  Mary, 
formerly  called  Carrig  Cotta,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Carrig  Croitb*  or  the  Rock 
of  the  Sun, — a  name  derived  from  a  cromlech,  or 
Uraidical  altar,  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from  the 


house.  This  remain  of  paganism  consists  of  a  rough 
and  massive  stone,  twelve  feet  in  length  j  one  end 
elevated  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  by  two 
smaller  stones,  from  which  its  name  of  Cromlech, 
signifying  a  bending  or  inclined  stone,  is  derived. 
Close  by  it  is  a  smaller  atone  or  altar,  supported  in  a 
similar  diagonal  position  by  a  single  stone.  There  is 
a  tradition,  that  nothing  will  grow  under  either  of 
these  altars,  an  opinion  that  originates  from  the  total 
absence  of  verdure,  incident  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
light  and  air.  The  top  of  the  larger  altar  was  richly 
covered  with  the  plant  familiarly  called  the  Wood 
Geranium,  (Geranium  Robertianum,  or  Robert's  Crane's 
Bill,)  the  light  feathery  leaves  and  delicate  pink 
blossoms  of  which  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
solemnity  and  breadth  of  the  altar. 

The  plantations  of  Castle  Mary  (says  Mr.  Croker,)  are 
venerable  and  extensive,  arranged  in  the  taste  of  the  last 
century.  Few  situations  can  be  more  imposing  or  romantio 
than  that  of  the  Druid's  Altar,  the  descent  to  whioh  is  over- 
shadowed Dy  some  luxuriant  ash-trees,  of  singularly  beau- 
tiful form  and  growth;  the  gigantic  size  attained  by  some 
surprises  tho  English  traveller,  and  their  long,  graceful 
branches,  reaching  to  the  ground,  produce  an  effect  not 
unlike  the  famed  banyan  groves  of  the  east.  Whilst  Miss 
Nicholson  was  sketching  the  altar,  a  figure  emerged  from 
this  depth  of  foliage,  in  costume  which,  had  it  been  a  tint 
whiter,  might  well  have  passed  for  that  of  a  Hindoo ;  but 
the  innocent  deception  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  irresisliblo 
accent  in  which  the  following  exclamation  was  uttered,  after 
coolly  surveying  that  lady's  work,  and  the  subject  of  it. — 
'Och!  fait  and  sure  the  darlint  lady  isn't  pulling  down 
the  ould  stones  may  be  I  and  as  like  as  themselves  it  iSi 
long  life  to  her !  well  to  be  sure,  and  a  power  of  trouble  to 
be  taking — a  wisha  God  help  us !' 

Another  remarkable  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cloyne  is  that  of  Rostellan,  belonging  to  the  O'Briens ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cork  harbour, 
of  which  it  commands  a  noble  view.  The  present 
house  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
and  contains  a  small  armoury.  *'  The  sword  of  the 
great  Brian  Boru,  my  lord's  ancestor.  King  of  Mon- 
ster, your  honour,  and  hig  fowling-piece!  are  there  to 
be  seen,'*  said  one  of  the  gate-keepers  who  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Croker  through  the  grounds,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  display  the  wonders  of  the  place  to 
strangers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ramind  the 
reader,  that  fire-arms  were  not  introduced  into  Ire* 
land  till  some  centuries  after  Brian-  Boru  waa  in  hie 
grave.  But  similar  anachronisms  are  very  ooonmoa 
in  Ireland,  where  anything  ancient,  wonderful,  or 
curious,  is  without  hesitation  referred  to  Fion  Mac 
Cuil,  (the  Fingal  of  Ossian,)  St,  Patrick,  or  Brian 
Boru.  On  an  elevated  terrace,  near  the  wateri  is  A 
statue  of  Admiral  Hawke,  "  the  position  of  which," 
say^  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  ^'  rather  surprised  me,  as  the 
back  of  this  celebrated  warrior  was  turned  upon  the 
very  element  on  which  he  had  acquired  such  im- 
mortal honour. 

I  was  told  (he  adds)  that  the  following  ciroumstance  gave 
rise  to  placing  the  figure  in  this  position.  Upon  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Conflani,  in  the  year 
1759,  the  city  of  Cork  ordered  a  statue  to  be  east  of  the 
English  admiral,  Hawke;  but  on  its  oompletion.  some 
objections  were  made  to  the  expense  by  the  citisens ;  upon 
which  the  noble  Inchiquin  said,  '  that  he  would  pav  for  it»' 
which  he  did,  and,  as  a  rebuke,  placed  the  admiral  s  figure 
on  a  pedestal,  with  his  baok  turned  towards  the  ungrateftil 
city.  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  present  inhabitant  of  the  plaea^ 
and  who,  on  tlie  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Earldom  of  Inchiquin,  told  me  a  most  sin- 
gular anecdote  relating  to  this  same  statue,  and  which,  in 
a  less  enlightened  age  than  the  present,  might  have  been 
considered  as  ominous  :-*-'  That  tho  admirers  right  anB» 
which  grasped  a  sword,  fell  off  on  the  very  day  that  the 
French  landed  Qu  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  Bantry  Bay/ 
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CORONATION  ANECDOTEa.  No.  IL 


RtCHAKD  I. 

In  a  Inoneih  miHe,  Seprtettbrfe  the  gynnyng 
Baudwyn  of  Conterbiner  eam  to  coroune  the  kyng 
Richard  at  Londoum  open  a  Sonendajr 
At  WeBtmynstre,  tos  the  crorm. 

Such  is  Langtofl's  brief  memorial  of  a  coronation,  the 
first  of  which  we  have  anything  like  a  full  account  in  the 
ancient  chronicles.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, which  we  have  compiled  principally  from  HoTcden 
and  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  fprms  and  observances 
were  nearly  Ijie  same  as  those  of  more  modem  times. 

Duke  Richard  having  made  all  necessary  prepara* 
tions  for  his  eovcmation,  came  to  London,  where  he 
assembled  the  arohbishopB  of  Canterbury,  Rouen,  and 
Tours,  who  had  giren  him  absolution  in  Normandy 
for  wiping  war  against  his  fether  after  he  had  taken 
the  cross  as  a  crusader.  The  archbishop  was  also 
present,  with  all  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom.  When  all  were  assembled  in  the  pre- 
scribed order,  the  ceremony  commenced,  first,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  and  clergy,  wearing  their 
square  caps,  and  preceded  by  the  cross  and  holy-water 
bearers  and  deacons  burning  incense,  went  to  the  door 
of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  led  the  duke  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  'West- 
minster. Four  barons  marched  in  the  midst  of  the 
prelates  and  clergy  bearing  four  large  wax  tapers 
lighted;  after  them  came  two  earls,  one  bearing  the 
sceptre  and  cross,  the  other  the  rod  and  dove.  Then 
came  three  earls  bearing  swords  in .  golden  scabbards 
taken  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  They  were  followed 
by  six  earls  and  barons,  bearing  a  coffer  (probably  of 
relics)  over  which,  the  royal  mantle  and  restments 
were  spread.  Next  followed  the  earl  of  Chester, 
bearing  oa  high  a  golden  crown,  beautifully  studded 
with  gems.  Next  came  Duke  Richard  between  two 
iMshops,  orer  whose  head  four  barons  cemed  a  silk 
canopy  supported  by  gilt-headed  spears.  When  they 
reached  the  altar,  Richard  swore  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergy  and  pec^le  on  the  holy  Gospel  and  the  saered 
relics,  that  he  would  observe  peace,  honour,  and  respect, 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  to  God,  holy  church,  and  its 
ordinances.  He  likewise  swore  that  he  would  admi- 
idster  justice  in  rectitude  to  his  people,  that  he  would 
a}>olish  all  evil  statutes  and  cvstoms,  and  that  he  would 
enact  good  laws. 

His  attendants  then  stripped  him  to  his  trowsers 
and  shirt,  the  latter  of  which  was  left  open  between 
the  shoulders  on  account  of  the  anointing.  Baldwin, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wore  rich  buskins  of 
cloth  of  gold,  then  anointed  the  king  in  three  places 
on  the  head,  between  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  right 
aim.  A  consecrated  linen  coif  and  a  cap  of  estate 
were  then  placed  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  rested 
with  the  royal  robes,  the  dalmatic  and  the  tunic;  the 
asehbishop  tiien  delirered  him  a  sword,  to  restrain  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Two  earls  then  buckled  on  his 
ipurs,  and  invested  him  with  the  pall  of  state.  After 
which  Baldwin  conjured  him  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  forbade  him  to  take  the  crown,  unless  he  were 
firmly  resolred  in  his  heart  and  soul  to  observe  all  the 
pfomises  to  which  he  had  sworn. 

Richard  replied  that,  relying  upon  the  Divine 
assistance,  he  would  perform  all  that  he  had  sworn; 
after  which,  taking  the  crown  from  the  altar,  he  de- 
lirered it  to  the  archbishop,  who  placed  it  upon  the 
king^s  head,  and  also  put  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  rod  in  his  left. 

Thus  crowned,  he  was  led  by  the  bishops  and  barons, 


pBoecedod  by  die  tapens  cross,  and  swesdS)  to  )k 
throne*  Mass  was  then  sung^  and,  at  the  offertory, 
two  bishops  led  the  king  to  the  altar,  where  he  made 
an  oblation^  and  the  like  was  done  after  Ae  benedi^ 
tion.  When  mass  was  concluded,  the  kbg  was  led  Ij 
two  bishops,  preceded  as  before,  to  the  chetr,  wbere 
'  having  assumed  a  lighter  crown  and  robes,  he  then  ireat 
to  the  coronation  banquet.  There  the  aicbbishopc, 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  ranged  according  to  tfaev 
dignities,  feasted  sumptuously;  and  wine  was  supplied 
so  plenteously,  that  it  streamed  down  the  floors  aol 
walls  of  the  palace.  Those  who  held  lands  by  Uamt 
of  services  at  the  coronation  were  in  attendance,  and 
performed  their  duties. 

These  festivities  were  sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and 
diagraoeful  riot.  Numbers  of  Jews  had  flocked  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  where  they  were 
honourably  protected  by  that  liberal  and  enhghteiiad 
Borcreign.  Grateful  for  such  unusual  &voqi8,  thef 
assembled  at  London  to  subscribe  among  themselrei^ 
in  order  to  make  Richard  a  splendid  psesent  on  tiie 
day  of  his  coronation.  Unfortunately  Ricfaaid  wat 
persuaded  by  some  of  the  bigots  who  surrounded  hia, 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  practice  magic  on 
sorereigns  during  the  time  of  the  coronation,  and  he 
therefore  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  any  Jew  from 
entering  the  church  while  the  ceremony  was  performed^ 
or  appearing  at  the  palace  during  dinner.  Cmioiiij 
orercame  prudence ;  sereral  of  the  most  considerable 
Jews  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  gathered  round  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  One  of  them,  endearoming  to 
force  an  entrance,  was  struck  in  the  face  by  an  oTer- 
zealous  Christian;  this  signal  roused  the  fimatidsn  of 
the  multitude:  a  general  assault  vras  made  upon  tlu 
Jews,  who  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  city.  Some 
wretches,  eager  for  plunder,  raised  a  cry  that  the  king 
had  giren  orders  for  the  extermination  of  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  as  this  was  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, when  the  king  was  a  crusader,  it  received  im- 
plicit credit.  The  city  mob,  swelled  by  the  multitudes 
who  had  come  from  the  country,  atttacked  the  houses 
of  the  Jews,  which  the  inhabitants  defended  with 
great  courage  and  obstinacy.  The  enraged  populace, 
when  night  came  on,  finding  that  they  could  not  break 
into  the  houses,  hurled  brands  and  torches  on  the  roofs 
and  through  the  windows.  Ck>nflagrations  burst  forth 
in  rarious  parts  of  the  city,  which  consumed  not  onl/ 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  but  those  of  the  ChristiaDS 
adjoining.  The  king,  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  sent 
Ralph  de  Glanrille,  the  chief  justiciary,  and  other 
noblemen,  to  disperse  the  mob,  but  they  were  nnable 
to  control  the  infuriate  rioters,  and  were  forced  to  flj 
for  their  lives.  Towards  morning  the  rabble  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  booty,  and 
mere  weariness,  together  with  anxiety  to  secure 
their  plunder,  induced  them  to  disperse.  Richard 
caused  several  of  the  ringleaders  and  most  notorious 
malefactors  to  be  apprehended  the  next  day;  they  were 
hanged  as  a  terror  to  others,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
taking  the  Jews  under  the  royal  protection,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city  was  restored.-  Few  persecutions 
were  felt  more  bitterly  by  the  Jews  than  this  massacre, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  pathetic  terms  in  which  it  is 
recorded  by  Rabbi  Joseph. 

"  And  King  Henry  fell  sick,  and  died  of  grief;  for 
the  Lord  raised  up  evil  from  his  own  house,  when  he 
was  by  the  Castle  Ohinon. 

"  And  he  died,  and  his  son  Richard  reigned  in  his 
stead,  in  the  year  four  thousand  nine  hundred  andfifij) 
which  is  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninetfi 
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sadtliey'piLt  ibe  foyid  crown  upon  liis  head  in  the 
city  of  Lcmdon,  in  tiie  royal  palace,  which  was  without 
the  city.  And  there  gathered  themselTcs  together  in 
tbat  place,  mUch  people  from  Yzarphat  and  from  the 
isles  of  the  sea.  And  also  the  Jews,  the  heads  of  the 
people,  were  among  those  who  cam^  to  hring  gifts  unto 
the  king.  And  the  people  mnrmured  against  them, 
laying,  *  The  thing  is  not  right,  that  the  Jews  should 
look  at  the  crown  where widb  the  priests  crowned  him;' 
and  they  pursued  them  and  reriled  them.  But  the 
king  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  a  report  was  heard  in 
the  city,  saying, '  The  word  came  forth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  king  to  destroy  the  Jews.'  And  they  arose 
suddenly  against  them,  and  pulled  down  their  houses 
and  their  towers,  and  killed  of  them  about  thirty  men. 
And  some  of  them  slaughtered  their  children  and 
themselres,  that  they  might  not  abide  that  bitter  day: 
there  fell  slain,  Eabbi  Jacob  from  Orleans,  for  the  sake 
ofthe  holiness  of  his  Creator,  on  that  feaiful  day.  But 
of  all  this  King  Richard  knew  nothing,  tiU  he  heard  the 
Toice  of  the  multitude;  and  he  said,  ^  What  is  this  to- 
day?' and  the  doorkeeper  said,  ^  Nothing;  only  that 
the  boys  rejoice,  and  are  merry  in  heart'  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  he  heard  this  great  eyil,  his  anger  was 
much  kindled,  and  his  wrath  burned  within  him.  And 
he  commanded,  and  they  tied  the  doorkeeper  to  the 
tails  of  the  horses,  and  dragged  him,  and  cast  him 
about  in  the  markets,  and  in  tiie  streets,  until  his  spirit 
departed,  and  he  died.  Blessed  be  He  who  gireth 
Tengeance !     Amen." 

After  his  return  from  captiyity,  Richard  had  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  repeated,  at  the  request  of 
his  nobles,  who  thought  such  a  form  necessaiy  to  remore 
the  disgrace  of  imprisonment. 

JOHK. 

John  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
hereditary  rights  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  by  yirtue  of  a 
form  of  election.  The  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  the  estates  of  the  realm,  being  assem- 
bled in  the  church  of  Westminster,  May  27th,  1199, 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressed  them  in 
these  memorable  words:— 

"  Hear  all  men!  It  is  well  known  to  your  wisdom, 
that  no  man  hath  any  right  of  succession  to  this  crown, 
unless  he  be  elected  for  his  own  merits  by  the  unani- 
nious  consent  of  the  kingdom,  with  invocation  of  the 
Hoi  J  Ghost;  after  the  manner  and  similitude  of  Saul, 
whom  God  set  over  his  chosen  people,  though  he  was 
neither  the  son  of  a  king,  nor  sprung  of  a  royal  line; 
and  in  like  manner  after  him,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
the  former  because  he  was  brave,  and  suited  to  the 
rojal  dignity,  the  latter  because  he  was  humble  and 
pious.  So  that  he  who  surpasses  all  within  the  realm 
in  fitness  for  royalty,  should  preside  over  all  in  dignity 
&nd  power.  But  if  any  one  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
BOTcrcign  should  excel  others,  his  election  should  be  the 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  conceded.  Wherefore,  as 
our  late  sovereign  Richard  died  without  issue  of  his 
Wy,  and  as  his  brother.  Earl  John,  now  present,  is 
^se,  brave,  and  manifestly  noble,  we,  having  respect 
both  to  his  merits  and  his  royal  blood,  unanimously  and 
>nth  one  accord  elect  him  to  be  our  sovereign." 

This  was  the  most  decisive  form  of  election  since  the 

Conquest,  and  it  is  so  commemorated  in  Langtoft : 

The  anbiahop  Hubert  of  Canterbirie  the  m 
Com  with  gode  hert  to  do  the  solempnitie 
At  Westmynaler  thoieh  awent  of  erie  &  baroon 
To  that  I  ore  ment*  Hubert  gaf  tbe  ooroun. 

The  people  responded  with  shouts  of  '^  Long  live 
the  kiagr 

•  To  him  X  befoKv  mentlgned. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  INi 

No.  VI. 

NUMBER  OF  BONSB  AND   JOINTS   IN   TBS    HUMAN 

FRAME, 

The  cramum,  or  that  part  of  the  head  which  contains 
the  brain,  consists  of  eight  different  bones.  There 
are  fourteen  bones  of  the  face,  besides  thirty-two 
teeth.  Then  there  are  four  very  small  bones  in  each 
ear,  and  "one  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Thus  the 
whole  head  above  the  neck  contains  sixty-three.  The 
neck  has  seven ;  but  as  these  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine,  they  are  usually  reckoned  with  those  of 
the  body. 

Here  let  us  stop  to  comment  on  the  simple,  yet 
effectual,  contrivance  for  increasiiig  the  security  of 
the  brain.  Had  the  cranium,  or  brain*caae,  been 
composed  of  one  entire  bone,  instead  of  several^ 
fractures  would  have  followed  almost  every  injury  on 
its  surface,  and  such  fractures  as  do  occasionally  take 
place,  would  probably  be  of  greater  extent  and  of 
corresponding  danger. 

The  spine,  or  back-bone,  contains  twenty-four 
pieces,  called  vertebra  f  and  between  these  and  the 
lower  extremities  are  four  bones  more.  There  are 
twenty-four  ribs  :  that  is,  twelve  on  each  side,  and  a 
breast-bone,  or  sternum,  down  the  middle  of  the 
front.  Thus,  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
body,  contains  fifty-three  bones. 

llie  upper  extremity,  including  the  hand,  arm, 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  and  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade, 
consists  of  thirty-two  pieces,  or  sixty-four  on  both 
sides.  Each  lower  extremity  includes  thirty  bones; 
and  thus  both  together  make  sixty,  besides  the  small 
sesamoid*  bones. 

Now,  if  we  add  together  these  several  numbers,  we 
shall  find  that  a  complete  human  skeleton  contains 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  bones  !  Who 
would  suppose  this,  from  a  mere  view  of  the  human 
figure,  either  while  standing,  or  with  the  limbs  in 
motion  !  We  now  see  that  it  has  a  great  many  joints 
within  it,  and  of  course  a  great  many  bones.  At 
every  part  of  the  body  where  the  bones  meet,  there 
is  more  or  less  of  motion  (excepting  at  the  junction 
of  the  several  portions  forming  the  head,  face,  teeth, 
and  hips),  and  these  may  all  be  moved,  nearly  at  the 
same  instant.  Thus  there  are  in  the  human  frame 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  joints. 

We  may,  indeed,  add  to  this  number  the  small 
sesamoid  bones,  which  are  found  in  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes  of  older  persons,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  knee-pan  in  shape,  though  very  diminutive  in 
size.  Of  these  there  are  often  two  in  each  large 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  as  many  in  the  large  joint 
of  each  thumb.  Adding  these,  then,  to  the  two 
hundred  and  forty,  we  shall  have  for  the  whole 
number  of  bones  in  the  human  frame,  two  hundred 
and  forty  eight. 

Some  make  the  number  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty;    but  in   this   fourteen    sesamoid    bones  are 
included.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  num-r 
ber  of  sesamoid  bones   greatly  varies   in   differeu 
individuals,  though  nearly  all  adult  persons  hav 
some  of  them,  and  some  individuals  have  them  ia 
other  parts  of  the  body  besides  those  already  men* 
tioned.     They  are  hardly  ever  larger  than  half  a  pea. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  indi- 
viduals have  two  or  more  supplementary  bones  in  the 
skull,  called  ossa  wormiana;  these,  when  they  occur, 
are  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  seldom  larger  than 
small  Windsor  bean. 

Besides  all  these,  the  breast-bone,  the  ossa  inno- 

*  See  Salurday  MagoMiM,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  U6. 
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minata,  an()  many  other  bones  of  the  body,  are  in 
young  persons  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  some 
of  them  are  often  not  very  strongly  united  even  when 
they  become  older. 

Some  few  individuals  are  occasionally  met  with^ 
>P7ho  have  a  still  greater  number  of  bones  ^  but  these 
may  generally  be  considered  as  diseased  persons.  A 
bony  or  chalky  substance  is  often  formed  in  the  flesh 
of  those  who  have  the  gout,  and  some  of  the  gristly 
parts  of  the  body— I  mean  the  cartilages  and  liga- 
ments— occasionsdly  become  ossified,  that  is,  converted 
into  a  substance  resembling  bone,  as  do  also  small 
portions  of  the  great  arteries,  or  tubes  which  convey 
the  blood.  In  some  diseases,  also,  the  bones  become 
soft,  and  readily  bend,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the 
earthy  matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Occasionally  persons  are  met  with  who  have  six 
fingers  on  each  hand,  or  six  toes  on  each  foot,  and 
ilometimes  both;  but  these  supernumerary  fingers 
and  toes  do  not  always  have  bones  in  them. 

SKELETONS. 

When  all  the  bones  of  a  human  boing,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  are  put  together,  and  fastened  to  each 
other  by  pieces  of  wire,  the  whole  is  called  a  skeleton. 
There  is,  too,  another  kind  of  skeleton,  but  it  is 
not  so  commonly  met  with ;  nor  is  it  so  convenient 
for  use.  It  is  made  by  stripping  off  all  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  excepting  the  ligaments ;  these  are  suf- 
fered to  remain,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  dried. 
This  is  called  a  natural  skeleton,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  former,  which  is  called  an  artificial  skeleton. 

ANATOMY. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  bones 
alone^  is  colled  osteology;  that  of  the  muscles^  myology, 
&c.  But  as  most  people  who  study  these,  go  farther, 
and  learn  also  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  blood-vessels,  and,  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  the  body,  some  more  general  name  seems 
necessary  for  what  they  do.  Therefore  we  say  of 
those  who  study  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  just 
as  it  appears  when  the  soul  leaves  it  in  death,  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  brain,  nerves,  heart,  blood- 
vessels, lungs,  skin,  &c.,  that  they  are  studying 
Anatomy. 

fhysiolooy. 

Physiology  is  something  more  than  all  this.  It  is 
the  study  of  the  living  animal ; — ^how  the  heart,  the 
brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  and 
every  other  part,  acts.  David,  the  inspired  psalmist, 
felt  this,  when,  meditating  on  the  curious  structure 
of  his  own  body,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  King  David,  however,  had 
probably  never  seen  a  complete  human  skeleton,  or 
even  had  much  insight  into  the  interior  of  the  human 
frame;  for  in  those  days  it  was  deemed  improper 
to  employ  the  bodies  of  men  for  the  purposes  of 
anatomical  research,  instead  of  which,  the  remains 
of  the  brute  creation,  particularly  dogs,  and  other 
domesticated  animals,  were  nsed.  Hence  many  of 
the  technical  terms  by  which  the  various  parts  of  our 
complicated  structure  are  designated,  though  now 
appearing  fanciful  and  erroneous,  were  at  the  time  of 
their  invention  more  correct,  and  the  analogy  much 
more  obvious. 

For  many  years  past,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  it  not  only  as  allowable,  but  highly  proper, 
and  even  necessary,  to  examine  and  dissect  the  human 
body  after  death,  as  it  is  by  such  means  alone  that 
the  true  structure  of  the  human  machine  can  be 
understood  and  explained,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
Yarious  derangements  acquired.    That  the  most  inti- 


mate acquaintance  with  the  different  branches  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology ^  and  Pathology,  is  highly  requisite 
for  those  to  possess  who  undertake  to  cure  or  to 
relieve  the  various  '^  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  is 
admitted  by  all  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opioioa 
on  the  subject. 

I  will  here  take  the  opportunity  of  defiaing  the 
three  words  above-mentioned.  By  the  word^naromy, 
is  meant  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  proper* 
tions  of  the  human,  or  of  any  other  animal  body;  by 
Physiology,  is  meant  a  -  knowledge  of  the  functiooi 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  body  perform  during 
health ;  and  by  Pathology,  Is  understood  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  those  changes  and  alterations  in  the 
structure  or  functions  which  are  effected  by  disease. 

In  these  papers,  it  is  my  intention  to  describe  a 
little  both  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  bat  into 
pathology  I  shall  not  enter,  as  that  will  be  unnecessary 
for  the  general  reader.  Heretofore  I  have  treated 
principally  of  anatomy ;  the  remaining  chapters  will 
embrace  a  large  proportion  of  physiology,  combining, 
as  we  proceed,  the  two  subjects  togetiier,  showing 
the  structui^  of  a  part,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  its  uses,  by  which  method,  after  what  has  before 
been  explained,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  subject 
will  be  acquired. 

BONES   AND   SHELLS. 

Before  closing  this  chapter^  I  would  observe  that, 
although,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases  indeed, 
the  bones  of  deceased  human  beings  are  left  to  decay 
in  the  grave,  the  bony  parts  of  the  inferior  animals 
are  turned  to  great  account  in  the  domestic  and 
useful  arts.  The  handles  of  common  knives,  and 
innumerable  little  articles  in  every-day  use,  are  made 
of  bone ;  from  which,  also,  some  valuable  products 
are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  Ground  bones 
make  excellent  manure  for  certain  descriptions  of 
land,  and  thus  not  only  become  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
but  furnish  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  by  which  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
animal  frame  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  upon  which  human  existence  so  greatly 
depends. 

Ivory  is  another  kind  of  bone,  for  it  is  the  tooth 
of  the  elephant;  as  is  also  that  useful  substance, 
whalebone,  which  is  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
enormous  jaws  of  the  whale.  From  the  hori^  of 
animals,  combs,  lanterns,  whip-handles,  and  many 
other  articles,  are  made,  while  the  covering  of  the 
tortoise,  and  the  shell  of  a  certain  species  of  oyster, 
furnish  us  with  those  beautiful  substances,  tortoise- 
shell  and  mother* of- pearl. 

The  shells  and  bones  of  animals  not  only  serve  as 
a  support  to  the  softer  parts,  but  also  as  a  firm  de- 
fence. What  would  become  of  the  tender  frame  of 
the  poor  tortoise,  the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  oyster, 
and  many  other  living  things,  if  they  were  not 
covered  over,  and  protected,  as  with  a  shield,  by  a 
hard  buckler  of  shell }  The  soft  parts  of  the  human 
body,  which  are  most  essential  to  life,  are  in  many 
instances  well  defended  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
solid,  unyielding  materials  which  envelope  them.  As, 
for  instance,  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  and  the  liver. 

Now  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  every  animal  is 
formed  of  lime.  There  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  the  bones  of  man  and  the  shell  of  the  tor- 
toise, or  the  lobster,  as  may  be  supposed,  though  the 
colour  is  very  different.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  lobster-shell  is  hme;  in  the  tortoise-shell  the 
quantity  is  much  less  $  and  horn  contains  but  very 
little.  Bones,  as  I  have  befon  observed,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  this  earth. 
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RUNJEET    8INQH, 

CHISF  OF  tAHORX. 
No.  II. 

RuNJEET  Singh  knows  nothing  of  reading,  nor 
do  his  sons.  He  is  nevertheless  the  chief  adml- 
Di5:trator  of  justice  in  his  kingdom,  and  General  Ailard 
states  that  his  judgments  are  on  all  occasions  just 
and  prompt.  The  civil  state  is  thus  organized  :  each 
village  has  a  chief  or  judge,  who  is  empowered  to  de- 
cide minor  questions  :  affairs  of  greater  importance 
are  decided  by  a  judge  whose  jurisdiction  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  former.  The  next  officer  in 
rank  is  the  king  himself :  the  king  is  easily  accessible, 
and  any  one  of  his  subjects  can  plead  his  own  cause 
before  him.  There  is  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  his  ma- 
jesty's palace,  who  announces  the  suitors.  If  the 
king  cannot  receive  them,  he  says,  "  Come  to-mor- 
row/' A  child  without  a  home,  or  a  man  without 
bread,  can  prefer  his  request  to  the  rajah,  and  never 
fall  of  his  application,  if  he  should  appear  to  be  a 
worthy  object  of  the  king's  bounty.  He  exercises 
wonderful  judgment  and  sagacity  in  deciding  between 
man  and  man,  and  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  deceived  in 
bis  judgment. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  country  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  never  inflicted.  A  criminal  some- 
times has  his  nose  or  his  ears  cut  off,  but  never  his 
head.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  cut  off  the 
criminal's  hands.  In  serious  cases,  and  where  the 
culprit  has  again  committed  the  crime  for  which  he 
has  been  already  once  punished,  the  tendon  of 
Achilles^  is  cut  through.  General  Ailard  saw  an 
unhappy  wretch  who  was  condemned  to  this  punish- 
ment. This  was  a  robber,  who  had  had  his  two 
hands  cut  off  for  highway  robbery.  Thus  mutilated, 
this  man  did  not  the  less  continue  the  exercise  of  a 
propensity  which  was  irresistible  with  him.  To  his 
right  arm  a  lance  was  firmly  tied,  and  the  bridle  of 
bis  horse  to  the  left  arm  :  thus  he  went  on  the 
highway,  and  robbed  almost  as  successfully  as  before. 
He  was  at  length  arrested  and  conducted  before  the 
l^ing,  who  inflicted  the  punishment  upon  him  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  Thus  doubly  mutilated, 
the  robber  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  pension  which  Runjeet  Singh  allows  to  all  the 
unhappy  wretches  whom  justice  has  put  out  of  a 
condition  of  gaining  their  livelihood  except  at  the 
expense  of  othera. 

Runjeet  Singh  has  not  abolished  the  frightful 
custom  whereby  the  women  bum  themselves  after 
the  death  of  their  husbands.  Runjeet  Singh  is  a  very 
courageous  man;  but  he  has  not  the  courage  to  op- 
pose himself  to  this  shocking  superstition*  of  his 
subjects.  In  Lahore  the  women  allow  themselves  to 
he  burnt  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  as 
VM  a  few  years  ago  the  custom  throughout  Hindoo- 
st^n  i  until,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  English, 
this  custom  was  abolished.  In  Lahore  the  women 
think  it  an  honour  thus  to  be  immolated.  This  is 
a  superstition  which  we  fear  will  long  resist  all 
attempts  to  abolish  it  j  since  it  renders  of  no  avail  the 
most  powerful  instinct  of  human  nature,  that  of 
s«lf-preservation  and  the  love  of  life. 

General  Ailard  has  in  vain  attempted  the  abroga- 
tton  of  this  custom.  Hearing  one  day  that  the  wi- 
dow of  one  of  his  officers  had  resolved  to  burn  herself 
'Jth  the  body  of  her  husband,  he  sent  for  her  and 
^^  to  shake  her  resolution ;  but  in  vain.  He  then 
threatened  to  oppose  with  an  armed  force  this  wicked 
>t)(l  senseless  suiddtf.  The  nesct  day  all  his  officers 
*«t  in  a  body  at  his  house,  and  represented  to  him 
The  Mew  mhkk  ommcIb  tkt  li^Uf  tiw  foot  witli  the  leg. 


firmly,  but  most  respectfully,  that  they  were  ready  to 
obey  him  m  every  thing  that  related  to  the  military 
service.*  out  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
accept  his  law  and  decision  in  a  matter  of  conscience 
concerning  their  religion.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  the  widow  was  burnt. 

Greneral  Ailard  was  present  at  one  of  these  sacri- 
fices. The  victim  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 
She  approached  the  pile,  tranquil  in  appearance ;  but 
her  countenance  betrayed  the  internal  struggle  be- 
tween nature  and  mistaken  duty.  She  spoke  a  few 
words  which  were  greedily  listened  to  by  those  around, 
and  received  as  infallible  oracles  -,  being  her  last  words, 
norissima  verba!  She  was  splendidly  dressed  and 
covered  with  jewels.  She  mounted  the  pile  and 
stretched  herself  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  assistants,  and  the  noise  of  loud  instru- 
ments of  music :  but  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
formed  part  of  the  pile,  stood  higher  up  than  the 
others ;  this  incommoded  her ;  she  got  up  again,  re- 
moved the  carpet  upon  which  she  had  been  stretched, 
put  the  wood  in  its  place,  and  again  extended  herself 
on  the  pile.  A  large  mass  of  fagots  was  placed 
upon  her,  oil  was  poured  upon  them,  and  thus  they 
were  ignited.  General  Ailard  contemplated  this 
horrible  and  strange  scene  from  the  back  of  his 
elephant.  He  saw  this  unhappy  woman  perish,  and 
she  did  not  utter  a  cry.  The  spectators  appeared 
highly  edified  with  the  scene. 

Another  object  of  superstitious  regard  in  this 
country  is  the  Fakirs;  who,  in  order  to  preserve 
during  their  whole  lives  the  attitude  of  prayer,  tie  their 
arms  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  remain  in  this 
posture  during  six  months,  until  the  muscles  become  so 
hardened  and  dried,  that  they  can  no  longer  change 
the  position  of  their  arms.  Such  men  are  esteemed 
holy,  and  are  respected  and  fed  by  every  one,  so  that 
they  soon  become  fat.  Some  of  the  Fakirs  preserve" 
the  use  of  their  arms,  and  carry  about  with  them 
a  matchlock,  whereby  they  plunder  the  travellers. 
The  French  traveller  Jacquemont  (many  of  whose 
relations  have  been  confirmed  by  Ailard),  complains 
bitterly  of  these  Fakirs,  by  whom  it  seems  he  was 
more  than  once  robbed. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  General  Ailard  has 
made  the  army  of  Lahore  almost  entirely  French, 
Its  uniform,  weapons,  military  schools,  and  even  its 
flag,  are  almost  precisely  those  of  the  French  army 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  It  has  also  its  grenadiers, 
hussars,  dragoons,  and  infantry  3  and  even  the  words 
of  command  are  given  in  French  f. 

Every  recruit  enters  the  army  freely,  and  of  his 
own  accord  :  but  the  people  being  warlike,  and  the 
occupation  of  soldier  being  the  best  of  all  occupa- 
tions, recruits  abound.  The  only  difficulty  the 
recruiting  officers  have,  is  to  know  when  and  how  to 
refuse  the  numerous  offers  made  to  them.  So  that, 
when  the  king  of  Lahore  wishes  to  augment  his 
army,  he  has  only,  we  may  almost  say,  to  clap  his 
hands,  or  to  strike  his  foot  upon  the  earth,  and, 
thanks  to  his  general,  there  come  out  battalions  ready 
for  the  field. 

The  system  of  victualling  the  army  is  extremely 
simple :  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  soldiers  are  paid  so  much  per  month,  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  provide  their  own  food,  and  forage 
for  their  horses.     If  they  are  at  war,  they  are  fol- 

t  Jtcquemont  visited  General  Ailard  at  Lahore.  The  latter  en- 
teitaioca  the  traveller  in  a  tumptuoos  maDoer.  Jacquemont  speaks 
particularly  of  the  surprise  and  delight  which  he  experienced  one 
day,  Avhcn  seated  at  dinner  with  his  host,  at  the  sicht  of  what 
appeaittd  to  be  a  French  regiment,  which  surrounded  their  dining- 
hafl,  and  perfomed  a  variety  of  (Svolwtions  at  words  of  command 
spoken  by  the  native  officers  of  Lahore  in  the  lans^age  of  France. 
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lowed  by  a  bud  erf  mercbantB  and  of  dealers  of 
every  description,  who  travel  at  their  owa  cost,  and 
sell  un  their  own  account,  without  being  reapoDsible  to 
the  olBcers  of  the  army ;  except  that  the  latter  exert  a 
sufficient  authority  to  preserve  order  in  these  travel- 
ling caravansaries.  The  horse-soldiers  faavc  aervants 
rooanted  like  themselves,  who  provide  forage  for  the 
horaen.  The  facility  with  which  an  army  of  many 
thousands  of  men  arriving  in  a  country,  which 
appears  to  offer  no  resources,  and  where  human  cica- 
tures  would  appear  likely  to  perish  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, finds  itself  well  victualled  in  a  few  hours,  is, 
according  to  the  recital  of  General  Allard,  an  asto- 
nishing thing  to  behold ;  but,  this  it  is,  that  has 
enabled  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Lahore  to  nndA- 
take  such  extraordinary  excursions,  and  to  march 
into  lands  almost  entirely  tmknown  to  the  geographer, 
without  ever  experiencing  those  privations,  which  in 
other  countries,  so  completely  destroy  military  dis- 

Tfae  only  essential  difference  between  the  costume 
of  the  troops  of  Runjeet-Singh  and  those  of  France 
is,  that  the  fortner  still  wear  the  turban,  with  tbeir 
long  hair  interlaced  with  folds  of  cachmire.  The 
men  pride  themselves  upon  their  hair ;  they  connect 
with  it  the  idea  of  strength  and  power.  They  also 
greatly  respect  the  beard;  a  man  ia  not  thought  to 
be  such  without  it :  young  or  old  the  beard  must 
descend  in  streams  of  ebony,  or  of  silver,  upon  the 
breast.  General  Allard  has  a  long  beard,  which, 
when  he  was  in  France,  he  turned  back  behind  his 
ears  during  meals.  His  uniform  is  that  of  a  French 
general ;  his  head-dress,  a  light  helmet  with  loopi  of 
gold,  of  an  elegant  and  commodious  form. 

Duelling  is  not  known  in  the  army  of  Ronjeet- 
Singh ;  the  soldiera  settle  their  disputes  with  their 
fists, — a  brutal,  and  equally  unchristian,  method  of 
adjusting  differences. 

After  a  few  months'  stay  in  France,  General  Allard 
set  out  on  his  voyage  back  to  Lahore,  taking  bis  wife 
with  him,  and  leaving  his  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Before  concluding,  we  should  do  well  to  ooserve, 
that  the  foregoing  account  does  not  contain  the  first 
instance  of  European  skill  and  science,  effecting  great 
changes  in  tbe  condition  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  world.  The  sovereign  of  Cochin-Cfaina,  who  had 
been  dethroned  by  a  party  of  bia  own  subjects,  in 
the  year  1747,  was  enabled,  by  tbe  assistance  or 
Adran,  a  French  missionary,  to  form,  in  the  Euro- 
pean style,  a  fine  army  and  fleet,  with  which  he  not 
only  recovered  his  own  kingdom,  but  subdued  those 
of  bis  Deighbours,  southward  of  the  empire  of  China. 


THE  ESCULENT  SWALLOW, 

{Hintiido  Eiculenttt.) 
The  esculent  swallow  is  toond  in  China,  where  it 
builds  its  singular  nest  in  tbe  rocky  caverns  on  the 
sea  coast}  its  nest  has  the  appearance  of  hardened 
jelly  or  isinglass,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  of 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  as  a  great  luxury ;  it 
ia  employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  aoops  and 
other  made-dishes.  Marsden,  in  his  HistoTy  of 
Sumatra,  says  there  are  two  sorts  of  nests ;  tbe  white, 
which  are  less  common,  and  the  black  or  dark- 
coloured,  which  are  more  frequently  met  with.  Some 
peraons,  however,  believe  that  the  difference  in  colour 
arises  from  accidental  causes,  such  as  the  mixture  of 
the  dark-coloured  feathers  of  the  bird  with  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  nest  is  compoaed ;  and  this  belief 
is  partly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  if  tbe  dark- 


'  appearance) 


colonred  nests  ai«  sodud  ia« 
e   much  i 

natives  themselves  are  strenuous  in  the  belief  of  thtit 
being  built  by  two  different  spedea  of  snllon 
Marsden,  firaa)  personal  observation,  beUeves  thil 
the  white  nests  are  more  recent  than  the  other  u^ 
and  that  in  this  the  whole  difference  lies. 


In  the  small  island  called  the  Cap,  near  Smnitn,  | 
two  caverns  were  discovered  by  the  embassy  of  Ead  j 
Macartney,  which  conttuned  an  immense  quantity  of 
these  nests ;  they  were  composed  of  very  delicite 
filaments,  united  by  a.  transparent  viscous  sabstmcc,  ' 
much  resembling  the  remain^  of  those  jelly-like  ui- 
mals,  the  medusse,  which  are  Irequently  found  on  tilt 
sea  shore.  The  nests  adhered  to  each  other  oa  «dl 
as  to  the  sides  of  the  caverns,  and  were  placed  ii 
uninterrupted  ranks.  An  esculent  swalbw,  appi- 
rently  of  another  species,  is  also  found  in  grestibuo- 
dance  in  deep  caverns  at  the  foot  of  tiie  higbat 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  Java.  This  swallow  it 
said  to  occupy  two  months  in  the  preparation  of  iU 
nest.  The  inhabitants  of  Java,  who  employ  tliem- 
selves  in  collecting  these  nests,  (which,  on  sccoontiif 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  found,  is  rather  i 
dangerous  employment,)  never  begin  their  vtA 
without  having  in  the  fint  instance  aacrificedsbnAlo, 
and  repeated  a  number  of  prayers;  they  then  uiou>' 
their  bodies  with  a  sweet-scented  oil,  and  after  per  i 
forming  other  superstitious  ceremonies  at  the  eatisace  | 
to  the  cavern,  they  prepare  for  their  descenL  Tbe 
fact  of  these  caverns  being  situated  in  the  ccntje  d 
the  island  of  Java,  and  not  on  the  sea-coasts,  Mcmi 
to  militate  against  the  opinion  that  the  birds  collect 
the  substances  of  which  they  form  their  nests  on  tbe 
shore ;  their  nests  are  placed  in  these  caTeni  m 
horizontal  rows,  from  50  to  500  feet  in  length. 

Near  some  of  these  caverns  a  tutelar  goddeu  u 
worshipped,  whose  priest  bums  incense  and  Isyi  ■>^ 
protecting  hands  on  every  person  prepared  to  desces'l 
into  the  cavern,  A  flambeau  is  carefolly  lighted  it 
the  same  time,  with  a  gum  which  exudes  from  >  t'*' 
in  the  vicinity,  and  is  not  easily  extinguished  byl« 
subterranean  vapours. 
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Tn  %mi  tttmg  u  ntcd  Iqr  tha  Chimu  to  dniffntte  a  cora- 
metcial  raUblisbment  or  vanhouie;  tnd  by  toil  ntme  the 
Bnropean  factoriea  at  Canton  hare  been  deiignalcd.  The 
lionip  extend  along  the  bank  of  the  river  betvreen  seven 
lod  ei|;ht  hundred  feet ;  they  extend  bnckirards  in  depth  a 
hnndred  and  thirty  yards,  into  a  long  narroir  lane,  on  each 
ud*  of  wbtob  are  conflned  the  abodes  of  fbreignera.  To  the 
ttUnaid,  the  line  of  factortca  ia  bounded  by  a  nairow  ditch 
V  inlet  from  the  river,  lerving  to  imTonna  a  portion  of  the 
cil;-nal],  and  to  drain  that  portion  of  the  town.  All  the 
&^rieg  communicate  with  Uie  river  hj  wooden  itain,  froio 
■hich  the  tea  and  other  commoditie*  are  embarked;  and 
the  ipace  which  they  occupy  is  travened  by  three  thorough- 
Ttni,  leadine  direct  from  the  rirer, — namely,  China  Street, 
NiwChina  Street,  and  Hi^  Lane,— ^he  latter  being  %  nar- 
n«  Blthy  p«Mage,  inbabited  by  low  Chineie,  wno  keep 
*pihl-ibops,    into  which  they  entice  the  tailor*,  and  roo 

"The  range  of  factories  or  hongs  belonging  to  different 
miona ."  lays  Mr.  Bennett,  "having  flag-staff's,  on  which 
Um  national  coloun  are  hoisted,  from  sun-rise  to  lun-tet, 
*»  Bite  biiildingi,  more  particularly  those  belonging  to 
>ae  Eaii  India  Company,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than 
the  vhole  of  the  others.  Several  weeping  willowa  are 
planted  about  the  open  space  near  the  river,  in  front  of  the 
factories.  The  Enfilisb  and  Dutch  bongs  have  neat  gar- 
den* laid  out  for  a  promenade,  in  front  of  them ;  but  the 
Vol.  XII. 


open  space  before  moit  of  the  others'  forms  tbe  '  quarter- 
deck,' where,  every  evening,  tba  European  residsnta  take 
their  limited  walk. ' 

Mr.  Abeel  ^ivee  a  very  entertaining  description  of  tho 
appearance  nliich  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  factories 
presents,  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  He  says,  that  it ''is 
the  rendeivout  of  multitudes  of  the  natives,  who  assemble 
daily,  to  transact  business,  gratify  curiosity,  or  murder  time. 
It  is  level  fora  short  distance,  beyond  which  it  stretches  over 
a  large  pile  of  rubbish,  deposited  here  after  the  deitolating 
Are  of  1822,  end  retained,  notwithstanding  numerous  appli- 
cations for  its  removal,  as  a  lasting;  and  growing  nuisance 
to  foreigners. 

"As  the  morning  opens  upon  this  scene  silence  retires, 
and  the  ears  of  tbe  stranger  are  assailed  by  a  new  and  pe  - 
collar  combination  of  sounds.  Human  voice*  of  harsh, 
drawling  tones,  cries  of  conflned  dogs  and  cats,  screams  of 
roughly- hand  led  poultry,  notes  of  feathered  songsters,  some 
of  them  admirably  gifted  and  trained,  with,  at  times,  an  ae- 
.companimoni  of  very  unmusical  instruments,  alt  unite  in 
this  inharmonious  concert.  The  occupations  of  the  trades- 
men are  varied.  Heat,  Gsh,  vegetables,  fruit,  drugs, 
nanufactores ;  everything  saleable  is  braught  to  this 
general  market.  A  number  convey  their  portable  kitchens 
hither,  and  prepare  suirh  diihe*  as  suit  the  palates   and 

Krsea  of  this  promiscuous  concourse.     Other*  plant  their 
rber's  shop,  or  its  necessary  apparatus,  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  lolling  about  end 

''-      Those  who  ftequenl  the  place  for  trade  am 
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probably  legs  nuroeroai  than  ihe  groups  of  idlers,  who  pass 
their  time  in  listening  to  stones,  witnessing  juggling  tricks, 
attending  the  operations  and  lectures  of  empirics,  gaping 
at  objects  of  novelty,  and  too  frequently  endeavouring  to 
obtain  each  other  s  money  by  gambling. 

"  When  the  sun  is  oppressive  the  crowd  retires,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hucksters,  who  intercept  his  withering 
beams  by  temporary  tilts.  The  erection  of  tents  is  a  liberty 
not  sanctioned  by  law,  or,  rather,  contrary  to  the  oral  prohi- 
bitions of  the  petty  officers  who  have  the  square  in  charge. 
Consequently,  when  men  of  authority  make  their  appear- 
ance, tUe  scene  suddenly  changes.  From  the  moment  of 
alarm  there  is  the  most  hasty  despatch  until  everything  is 
removed  that  militates  against  their  orders;  their  exit 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  the  signal  of  re-erection,  and  all 
things  speedily  revert  to  their  former  state.  Such  a  show 
of  subjection,  with  real  contempt  for  authority,  when  it  op- 
poses individual  gain,  is  said  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  nation.*' 

It  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  that  this  place  is 
the  general  resort ;  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  crowd 
becomes  most  concentrated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
clamour  is  quite  deafening.  Yet,  tumultuous  as  is  the  con- 
course, it  is  said  to  be  very  free  from  contention  or  breaches 
of  the  peace.  The  least  appearance  of  an  unlawful  commo- 
tion calls  forth  a  public  officer,  who  resides  for  the  purpose, 
in  full  view,  and  is  exceedingly  efficient  in  queUing  a  riot 
and  scattering  offenders.  This  functionary,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  summons  to  his  aid  one  or  two  lictors,  who,  armed 
Vfiih  scourges,  and  apparently  vested  with  a  large  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  use  of  them,  soon  compel  the  unruly  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  guilty  are  frequently 
chased,  and  when  caught,  dragged  along  to  the  hall  of  jus^ 
tice  by  the  pendant  queue,  which  is  cruelly  drawn  over  the 
front  of  the  head,  and  made  to  press  the  face  towards  the 
ground. 

*'  In  surveying  this  mass  of  accountable  beings/*  says  the 
American  Misiiionary,  *' there  are  many  points  of  great 
interest  to  the  eye  of  Christian  compassion  and  benevolence. 
Independent  of  the  associations  which  are  common  to  all 
the  heathen,  there  are  facts  of  importance  peculiar  to  this 
daily  throng.  Great  numbers  of  them  can  read,  and  are 
attracted  by  ever}'  publication  that  meets  their  eyes.  It  is 
customary  to  paste  up  advertisements  in  the  most  publio 
places  of  the  square  and  the  streets,  and  the  groups  gene- 
rally found,  through  the  day,  gathered  around  them,  show 
their  eagerness  to  catch  at  every  piece  of  information.  What 
a  place  for  the  operations  of  the  press,  saered  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer  I  ** 

The  front  part  or  entrance  to  the  fkotories  is  near,  and 
almost  parallel  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  interme* 
diate  space  forms  a  general  thoroughfare  for  persons  who 
require  any  communication  with  the  hongs»  as  well  as  those 
who  have  to  embark  and  disembark  at  the  different  landing- 
places  in  front  of  them.  There  is  no  regular  thoroughfare 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  river-side  through  the  private 
hongs,  for  the  doors  at  the  end  looking  towards  the  suburbs 
are  locked  day  and  night,  and  the  front  entrances  are  open 
onlv  during  the  day  ;  but  there  are  two  intervening  streets 
and  a  lane,  inhabited  by  Chinese  shopkeepers,  namely. 
Old  and  New  China  Streets,  and  Hog  Lane,  which  are  the 
general  thoroughfares  during  the  day ;  tliese,  however,  are 
also  shut  at  night,  according  to  the  Chinese  custom. 

Mr.  Holman  compares  the  foreign  factories  to  a  succes- 
sion of  private  streets,  with  a  few  merchants  residing  in 
each,  whose  stores  are  contiguous  to  their  dwelling  houses. 
"  Bach  hong  has  its  respective  designation ;  for  instance, 
the  first  you  arrive  at  on  your  right  hand  on  coming  up  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  landing-place  directly  in  front  of  it, 
is  called  Creek  Hong,  in  consequence  of  being  next  a  creek 
that  communicates  from  the  river  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  creek  is  a  great  nuisance  at  high  water  to  the  neigh- 
bouring hong,  for  at  such  time  it  is  covered  with  boats  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  city,  loaded  either  with  merchandise 
coming  in,  or  offal  &c.,  going  out.  Other  hongs  crowd  the* 
bank  as  you  advance,  and  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  respective  nations  whose  flags  they  display.  The 
English  factory  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
hong,  and  is  the  most  considerable  of  them  all.  From  the 
ad\'antage  of  its  position  it  can  at  any  time  stop  the  general 
thoroughfare  in  front  of  the  line  of  hongs:  but  this  power 
is  never  exercised,  except  when  there  is  a  dispute  with  the 
Chinese,  in  which  case  the  gates  are  strictly  guarded  to 

Srevent  the  admission  of  obnoxious  or  turbulent  persons. 
%w  is.na  Ru&ua»  b9og  U9t  wiU  tb9  Ciaa9«9  ponsit  iwy 


ships  of  that  empire  to  visit  Canton  for  tlie  purposes  of  trade, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  Russia  already  carries  on  atnde 
with  them  on  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  trade  in  two  parts  of  the  Celeatiai 
Empire."  Mr.  Holman  gives  the  following  list  of  these 
establishments,  with  the  intervening  thoroughfares,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  to  a  person  coming  up  the  river. 


1.  Creek  Hong,  Magniac  and 

Co. 

2.  Dutch  Hong. 

3.  Dutch  Factory* 

4.  British  Factory. 

HOG  LANE. 

5.  Chow-Chow  Hong. 

6.  Hired  Factory. 

7.  Mefiira.  Kussell  and  Co. 


8.  Imperial  Hong. 

9.  Dent  and  Co. 

10.  American  Hong. 

OLD  CBINA  STREET. 

11.  Hong  Merchants. 

12.  French  Hong. 

13.  Spanish  Hong. 

MEW  CHINA  STEEin^. 

14.  Danish  Hong 


COMMERCE. 

m 

'*  The  Chinese,  considered  as  traders/*  says  Mr.  Maocul- 
loch,  *'are  eminently  active,  perseveringi  and  iutelligeot. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  highly-commercial  people ;  and  the 
notion  that  was  once  very  generally  entertained  of  their 
being  peculiarly  characterized  by  a  contempt  of  commerce 
and  of  strangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion  can 
possibly  be.  Business  is  transacted  at  Canton  with  great 
despatch ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Milburn»  and  by  moit 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  late  parliamentary 
committees,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  cargoes 
may  be  sold  and  bought*  unloaded  and  loaded,  with  more 
business*like  speed  and  activity.** 

An  American  writer  gives  the  following  illustration  of 
this :— "  While  our  officers,**  he  says,  "  were  at  dinner  vith 
Mr.  Lattimer,  Mr.  L.  left  the  table  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
turned so  soon  that  he  was  scarcely  missed.  He  informed 
his  guests  that  be  had  made  a  sale  while  absent,  of  opium 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  assured  them 
that  the  Chinese  are  remarkably  expert  in  business.  Shop- 
keepers, fVom  whom  you  may  buy  ttie  most  trifling  article, 
supply  ships  with  cargoes,  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  will  contract  to  do  so  with  all  the  necessary 
security,  in  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  absent  from  the 
table.  They  will  manage  all  the  smuggling,  if  any  be 
necessary ;  get  all  the  chops  for  duties ;  and  deliver  the 
articles  on  board  the  ship  at  Lintin,  Whampoa,  or  Macao  P 

Canton  is  very  ill-suited  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  Bri- 
tish trade  with  China.  In  the  first  place  the  climate  is 
comparatively  hot,  andsecondly,  the  difficulties  of  conveying 
commodities  thither  from  the  interior  of  the  country  is  Tery 
great. '  Two  grounds  are  assigned  for  the  policy  which  the 
native  government  have  adopted  within  the  last  century,  of 
confining  the  trade  to  this  port.  One  is  the  desire  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital  the  danger  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  intercourse  with  foreigners;  and  certainly  Canton  is 
very  nearly  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. The  other  is  a  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
revenue  from  internal  duties  on  the  transit  of  goods ;  these 
are  known  to  yield  a  considerable  sum.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton mentions  a  "  very  ingenious  memoir,**  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman, formerly  holding  the  appointment  of  Inspector  of 
Teas  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  China ;  clearly  shov- 
ing, upon  an  accurate  and  detailed  comparison,  between  the 
expense  of  conveying  black  teas  from  the  country  where 
they  are  produced  to  Canton,  and  that  of  their  conveyance 
from  thence  to  the  port  of  Fu-tcheou-Jho,  the  capiul  of 
the  province  of  Fo4cien,  that  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  latter  port  would  have  been  attended  with  a  saving  to 
the  East  India  Company  of  £150,000  annually,  in  the  par- 
chase  of  that  description  of  tea  alone,  besides  affording  us 
the  advantage  of  another  opening  for  the  introduction  into 
China  of  our  manufactures  and  productions.  Fu-tcheoa-foo 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  in  that  part  of  the  pro 
vinceof  Fo»kien  which  hes  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Formosa ;  the  largest  Chinese  vessels  can 
ascend  the  river  Mingho,  almost  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
city»  which  is  built  upon  its  banks. 

BRITISH  nfTBROOirBSB  WIIH  CHINA* 

"As  reigards  China/*  observes  Mr.  Auber,"  we  resort  to  a 
country  in  which  we  have  not  a  foot  of  ground,  and  wheie  ve 
are  confined  to  one  port»  at  which  our  permanent  resideocs 
is  doubtful.  The  habits,  manners,  and  customs  are  quite 
foreign  to  our  own.  The  laws  of  China  have  been  compared 
to  a  collection  of  consecutive  mathematical  problems,  with 
this  additional  circumstance  of  perplexity,  that  a  just  siw 
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t  grenerftl  knowledge  of  thoee  that  follow  no  less  than  those 
which  precede  Such  laws  are  also  frequently  violated  by 
those  who  are  (appointed  to  be)  their  admin istmtors  and 
guardians;  where  their  treatment  of  foreigners  is  prover- 
bially contemptuous ;  and  in  their  commercial  dealings  they 
have  no  scruple  at  imposition,  if  circumstances  favour  the 
practice.    Such  is  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 

ve  seek  to  maintain  an  intercourse. China 

has  rejected  every  eifort  made  by  us,  as  well  as  by  almost 
every  other  European  state,  to  form  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  her,  upon  those  principles  which  govern  com- 
mercial relations  in  other  countries.** 

Sir  George  Staunton  remarks,  that  upon  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  present  commercial  intercourse  of  foreigners 
with  the  empire  of  China,  nothing  so  much  contributed  to 
render  tliem  odious,  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  as  their  apparent  disposition  and  tendency, 
upon  almost  all  occasions,  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder. 
The  casual  and  unconnected  adventurers  who  first  traded 
to  China*  were  entire  strangers  to  the  habits,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  irreconcileably  different 
from  them  in  respect  to  all  their  national  characteristics.  It 
was  obvious  that  to  maintain  order  among  such  persons,  and 
to  regulate  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  the  ordinary 
rules  and  routine  of  Chinese  justice  would  be,  in  most 
respects,  utterly  inadequate.  As  far,  also,  as  the  Chinese  were 
enabled  to  judge,  these  foreigners  were  wholly  without  any  in- 
ternal government  or  system  of  control  and  subordination  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  which  might  have  been  capable  of  supply- 
ingthe  place,  or  at  least,  of  coming  in  aid  of  the  national  laws ; 
and  which  might,  accordingly,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
local  authorities  in  China,  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  those 
laws,  in  all  cases  in  which  their  partial  suspension  or  relaxa- 
tion in  favour  of  strangers  was  found  unavoidable.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment deemed  it  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
enactment  of  various  new  regulations  and  restrictions; 
and  these  were  framed,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  with  little  regard  to  the  feelings  or  interests 
of  individuals  who  were  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful 
and  united  to  command  respect,  nor  sufficiently  guarded 
and  blameless  in  their  general  conduct  to  overcome  preju- 
dices and  conciliate  esteem.  Thus,  although  the  Chinese 
government  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  foreign  commerce, 
they  resolved  to  provide  against  every  hazard  of  ill  conse- 
quences from  its  toleration,  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  the  most  jealous  and  vexatious  precautions. 

By  the  strict  letter  of  these  regulations,  the  continued 
residence  of  foreigners  in  China  from  year  to  year  was 
totally  forbidden  ;  and  during  even  the  short  period  for 
vhich  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  shore,  for  the  neces- 
Mry  purposes  of  their  trade,  they  were  required  strictly  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  small  district  which  was  allotted 
to  them  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Canton.  As  a  further 
security  against  turbulence  and  disorder,  it  was  ordered  that 
all  foreign  ships  should  be  disarmed  of  their  guns  and  other 
Warlike  stores,  and  that  such  articles  should  be  retained  in 
the  custody  of  the  government  during  the  stay  of  the  ships 
in  j)ort,  and  restored  only  at  the  moment  of  their  departure. 
This  order,  though  it  has  probably  been  but  seldom  enforced, 
and  that  only  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  trade,  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  this  day,  unrepealed  upon  the  Chinese 
statute-books  In  a  printed  collection  of  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  Keen-lung,  (whose  reign  closed  in  1 795,)  there  is 
one  which  quotes  this  order ;  and  after  animadverting  on 
iis  neglect,  directs  that  it  may  be  duly  enforced  in  future. 

Instead  of  foreigners  being  allowed  to  engage  in  anything 
like  a  free  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  generally, 
Ihe  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Canton  was 
^ially  limited  to  ten  or  twelve  Chinese  merchants ;  and 
these  merchants  were  required,  in  return  for  the  licenses 
Slanted  them,  to  undertake,  jointly  and  severally,  the  most 
extensive  responsibility  to  the  government,  not  only  for  the 
due  payment  of  all  the  duties  and  port-charges  to  which 
the  foreigners  might  render  themselves  liable,  but  also 
generally  fbt  their  orderly  behaviour  and  good  conduct. 
Besides  these  licensed  merchants,  a  few  other  persons  were 
permitted  to  attend  upon  foreigners  in  the  capacity  of 
linguisti  (interpreters),  or  compradores  (victuallers) ;  but 
^ith  the  exception  of  these  persons  and  the  individuals  in 
their  immediate  employ,  the  natives  in  general  were  with- 
held, by  the  denunciation  of  very  severe  penalties,  flrom 
either  frequenting  the  houses  of  foreigners  or  holding  any 
Ipectes  of  intercourse  with  them. 
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posed upon  foreigners  and  foreign  trade  m  China;  in  tho 
lapse  of  years,  however,  several  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  though  some  of  the  objectionable  regulations  are  still 
subsisting  in  full  force,  the  greater  number  have  been,  at 
different  periods,  either  expressly  repealed,  sufiTered  to  be- 
come obsolete,  or  modified  in  practice,  **  in  a  manner  so 
judicious  and  beneficial,*'  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  '*  as  to  render  their  ultimate  effect  upon  the  trade 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise.** 

ITS  EARLT  HlfirrORT. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  traded  direct 
to  China.  They  visited  various  ports  of  the  country  for 
some  time  free  from  the  competition  of  other  nations ;  and  in 
1555  they  appear  to  have  concentrated  themselves  at  Ma- 
cao, where  they  established  a  settlement.  We  hear  of  their 
ships  frequenting  the  port  of  Canton  in  1578,  and  trading 
along  the  coast  of  China;  but  in  1631,  in  consequence  of 
some  disputes  which  had  arisen  with  the  natives,  they  were 
restricted  to  their  own  settlement  at  Macao. 

Until  the  year  1637,  the  English  trade  with  the  Chinese 
was  carried  on  indirectly,  at  the  factories  which  the  East 
India  company  had  established  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 
In  that  year,  Courteen's  Association,  which  had  recently 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  conferring  upon  them 
the  .same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  East  India 
company,  seeking  to  distinguish  themselves  by  extraordi- 
nary enterprise,  sent  out  a  large  adventure,  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Weddell.    On  the  27th  of  June, 
he  arrived  with  several  vessels  off  Macao,  and  transmitted 
to  the  governor  a  letter  from  Charles  the  First,    The  Por- 
tuguese gave  him  a  cold  reception,  complaining  that  the 
native  authorities  had  made  them  responsible,  and  imposed 
a  heavy  fine  on  account  of  his  unwelcome  appearance. 
Finding  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
Canton  but  by  shallow  straits,  and  were  excluded  from  the 
spacious  channel  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  he  determined  to 
trace  out  the  latter  passage  for  himself.    He  despatched 
a  pinnace  with  fifty  men,  which  in  forty-eight  hours  reached 
the  mouth  of  this  estuary,  and  began   to   ascend.    In 
a  few  days  they  were  met  by  twenty  junks,  with  a  great 
mandarin  on  board,  who  callea  them  into  his  presence,  and 
began  roughly  to  expostulate  on  their  thus  "  searching  out 
the  prohibited  entrances**  into  the  dominions  of  so  great  a 
monarch.    Yet,  on  their  expressing  friendly  intentions,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  accomplish  their   object,   they  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  Canton.    There,  how- 
ever, the  hoppo  and  some  other  chiefs  persuaded  them  to 
return  to  Macao,  making  lavish  promises,  none  of  which 
were  fulfilled ;  and  the  Portuguese  having  amused  Weddell 
till  their  Japan  fleet  had  sailed,  issued  an  absolute  interdict 
against  his  trading  any  lunger  there.  Determined,  however, 
not  to  be  thus  baffled,  he  immediately  weighed  anchor  with 
his  whole  fleet  for  the  river  of  Canton,  and  anchored  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  '*  desolate  castle,"  the  extensive  ruins  of  which, 
we  are  informed,  may  still  be  seen  immediately  within  the 
entrance  of  the  Booca  Tigris.    The  Portuguese,  meantime, 
studiously  infused  into  the  mandarins  the  belief,  '*that  the 
English  were  rogues,  thieves,  and  beggars/*  This,  according 
to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  was  no  diflicult  task;  such  a  convictiop  in 
regard  to  every  foreigner,  being  at  all  times  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  the  government.    Under  its  impulse,  they  privily 
conveyed  into  the  castle  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon;  aiid,  when 
their  preparations  were  completed,  opened  a  fire  upon  one 
of  bis  barges.    Weddell  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  such  an 
outrage.     He  immediately  caused  his  whole  fleet  to  "  berth 
themselves  before  the  castle,**  and  commenced  a  formidable 
fire,  which  the  other  party  returned ;   but  none  of  Uieir 
shot  "  touched  so  much  as  hull  or  rope  ;**  and  when  they  saw 
the  English  boats,  having  on  board  a  hundred  men,  making 
for  the  shore,  the  fort  was  speedily  evacuated.    They  forth- 
with opened  a  communication,  requesting  a  deputation  to 
be  sent  to  Canton  ;  and  when  Mounteney  and  Robinson* 
two  supercargoes,  repaired  thither,  the  authorities  threw  the 
blame  on  the  Portuguese,  granted  permission  to  trade,  and 
even  to  fortify  any  position  outside  of  the  river.    These 
gentlemen  agreed  to  pay  10,000  reals  in  dutiesi  and,  with- 
out further  negotiation,  began  to  load  their  vessels.    The 
storming  of  the  castle,  however,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the 
natives,  who  soon  repented  of  this  good  treatment.    Seven 
fire-junks  were  sent  down  the  river,  to  destroy,  if  possible* 
the  English  fleet ;  which,  however,  avoided  their  attack,  but 
the  supercargoes  were  thrown  into  prison  and  almost  starved, 
Mounteney  determined  to  extricate  himself,  set  fire  to  his 
apartment,  threatening  to  burn  the  cit^ ;  and  having  thui 
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made  a  passage,  be  rushed  into  the  street,  with  a  sword  in  I 
one  hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other,  to  purchase  provisions. 
On  learning  these  treacherous  proceedings,  Weddell  levied 
open  war,  laying  waste  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages, 
attacking  and  burning  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  im- 
perial fleet.  These  cogent  arguments  brought  the  authori- 
ties once  more  to  their  senses.  The  merchants  were 
requested  to  write  to  him,  desiring  that  he  would  forbear 
any  further  acts  of  hostility,  and  "  all  would  be  well."  They 
themselves  were  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  conclude 
their  transactions,  which  they  did  with  all  despatch,  though 
much  thwarted  by  the  Portuguese.  Mounteney  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  an  agreement,  by  which  his  constituents  were  to 
pay  annually  2000  taels,  (£666.)  in  return  for  free  trade  and 
residence.  Rumour  seems  to  have  represented  this  voyage 
as  highly  profitable,  since  the  company*s  agent  at  Masuli- 
patam  wrote, — "They  have  been  to  China,  at  a  place  called 
Canton,  where  they  made  such  a  voyage,  that  we  conceive 
never  Englishmen  were  so  richly  laden  as  they  are  with 

foods,  and  yet  they  flow  with  gold  and  silver  in  abundance.** 
here  is  no  mention  in  the  captain's  despatch  of  any  such 
splendid  success ;  nor  do  the  association  appear  to  have 
taken  any  steps  to  follow  up  the  advantage. 

The  trade  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion. In  1664,  the  trade  in  tea  commenced,  that  article 
being  imported  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  the  directors  wrote  thus  to  Madras: 
'*  In  regard  thea  is  grown  to  be  a  commodity  here,  and  we 
have  occasion  to  make  presents  therein  to  our  great  friends 
at  court*  we  would  have  you  send  us  yearly  five  or  six 
canisters  of  the  very  best  and  freshest  thea.  That  which 
will  colour  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused  most  of  a  greenish 
complexion,  is  generally  best  accepted.**  The  import  for 
general  use  had,  it  appears,  been  chiefly  a  private  concern  of 
the  officers;  but  the  market  had  thereby  been  so  much 
over-stocked,  that  *'  trash  thea  from  Bantam**  had  been  sold 
for  4d.  and  6d.  a-pound.  The  trade  was  now,  therefore,  to 
be  carried  on  altogether  by  the  company  themselves.  Its 
progress,  however,  was  severely  checked  by  the  imposition, 
in  1689,  of  an  enormous  duty  of  5s.  a-pound,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  introduce  with  advantase  any  teas  except 
those  of  the  very  finest  description,  in  1693  the  staple 
commodities  are  said  to  have  been  Nan-king  silks,  damasks, 
satins,  velvets,  gold  thread,  raw-silk,  China  and  lacquered 
ware,  a  good  quantity  of  fine  tea,  some  fans  and  screens. 
In  1699,  there  were  ordered  300  tubs  (chests)  of  the  finer 
green  teas*  and  eighty  of  Bohea. 

In  the  month  of  November  in  this  last-mentioned  year, 
the  East  India  company  appointed  a  president  with  a  coun- 
cil or  select  committee  of  four,  two  factors,  and  five  writers, 
under  whose  commercial  jurisdiction  were  placed  "the 
whole  empire  of  China  and  the  adjacent  islands.**  In  1701 
Chusan,  Amoy,  and  Canton,  were  the  ports  with  which  the 
company's  trade  was  carried  on ;  the  first  was  deemed  the 
most  desirable,  but  they  were  compelled  to  quit  it  the  fol- 
lowing year,  though  afterwards  induced  to  return.  The 
company  soon,  however,  acknowledged  that  "they  were 
weary  of  the  trade  to  Chusan  and  Amoy  ;**  and  they  seem 
at  one  time  to  have  intended  to  forsake  those  ports,  and  use 
Banjarmassin,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  as  a  depdt.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  at  Canton  the  traflSc  could  be  conducted 
on  a  considerable  scale ;  the  factors  were,  indeed,  exposed 
to  many  hardships,  and  had  ground  for  heavy  com  plain ts» 
but  the  increasing  importance  of  the  tea-trade  made  the 
company  willing  to  encounter  many  difficulties. 

In  1715  the  intercourse  with  Canton,  according  to  Mr. 
Auber,  had  assumed  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  regular 
trade.  At  stated  seasons  ships  were  despatched  from  Eng- 
land, each  having  a  supercargo,  to  conduct  the  sales  and 
purchases.  These  vessels  proceeded  first  to  Macao,  and 
thence  to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  where  the  supercargoes  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  hoppo,  or  Chinese  com- 
missioner of  customs,  with  whom  they  stipulated  for  certain 
privileges,  such  as  the  eigoyment  of  free  trade  with  all 
Chinese,  without  distinction,  liberty  to  hire  Chinese  servants, 
to  purchase  provisions,  &c.,  for  their  factory  and  ships,  and 
other  similar  articles. 

In  1720  the  formidable  confederacy  of  the  cohong  first 
appeared,  but  only  as  a  combination  of  private  merchants 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  monopoly  price  for  their  goods. 
Our  countrymen  refused  to  treat  with  them,  and  complained 
to  the  viceroy,  when  the  parties  were  called  into  his  pre- 
sence and  publicly  reprimanded.  In  1 728  the  merchants 
were  driven  almost  to  despair,  by  an  addition  of  ten  per 
cent  on  their  cargoes^  while  they  were  studiously  excluded 


from  all  appeal  to  persons  in  power.  Yet,  as  on  xecent 
occasions,  when  a  small  party  acted  with  determination, 
and  paid  no  regard  to  any  prohibition,  they  found  liule 
difficulty  in  penetrating  even  to  the  palace  of  the  Isong-toa, 
or  viceroy.  This  was  twice  effected  during  that  disastrous 
year.  On  the  first  occasion  they  saw  his  excellency  him- 
self, and  received  some  fair  promises ;  but  on  the  second,  a 
chung-ya*  or  subordinate  mandarin,  was  deputed  to  receive 
them.  He  treated  them  roughly,  upbraiding  themvith 
their  very  unceremonious  mode  of  entry ;  and,  on  their 
threatening  to  leave  Canton  unless  redress  was  obtained, 
said,  "they  might  go  if  they  pleased;  other  ships  would 
come.**  He  complained  much  of  their  troubling  him  aboat 
such  a  tritiing  affair.  They  replied,  "  that  their  tnde,  a&d 
the  wrongs  endured,  were  no  trifles  to  them  ;*'  but  he  told 
them  "  they  must  apply  to  the  merchants  to  get  them  i 
hearing.**  They  answered  very  reasonably,  **  that  u  the 
grievances  arose  from  the  merchants,  how  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  become  instruments  in  any  just  scea- 
sations  against  themselves ;  the  present  case  witnessed  thej 
would  not**  To  this  no  reply  was  made,  but  the  chang-yt 
finally  promised  that  he  would  order  his  people  to  adjust  the 
disputed  points  in  an  equitable  manner.  He  dismissed 
them  with  a  strict  injunction  "  never  to  trouble  him  again 
on  such  trifling  occasions.*' 

In  the  year  1736  the  emperor,  KSen-lung,  (who  reigned 
till  1796,)  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  year  of  his  accession 
was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  an  oppressive  duty  of  4  per 
cent.,— although  the  boon  was  coupled  with  conditioni 
utterlv  inadmissible,  and  which  the  Chinese  were  therefore 
bribed  to  connive  at  the  neglect  of.  About  this  time,  ako. 
commenced  the  security-system,  from  which  the  British 
trade  has  so  severoly  suffered.  A  few  merohants,  called  the 
Hong,  were  nominated,  one  of  whom  was  required,  on  the 
arrival  of  every  English  ship,  to  become  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  Uie  duties ;  in  return  for  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  company  were  obliged  to  allow  him  t 
corresponding  advantage.  These  persons,  burdened  by  the 
above  obligation,  and  having  also  10,000/.  to  remit  in  presents 
to  the  imperial  court,  found  it  necessary  to  indemni(jr them- 
selves by  an  exorbitant  price  laid  on  the  commodities. 

The  increasing  annoyance  to  which  the  English  trade  it 
Canton  was  exposed,  led  the  company  to  seek  to  reH)pen 
the  communication  with  Amoy.  But  they  found  their  eon- 
dition  still  worse  at  that  port ;  and  were  prevented  from 
continuing  the  attempt,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  do  so, 
by  the  decree  which  KeSn-lung  issued  in  1757.  strictly 
limiting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  to  Canton.  Iliis 
made  no  change  in  the  actual  course  of  the  English  trade, 
which  had  long  centred  in  that  port ;  yet  it  act^  unfavott^ 
ably  on  the  interest  of  the  factory.  Hitherto,  amid  all  their 
grievances,  the  threat  of  removing  to  another,  and  thus  de- 
priving the  mandarins  of  the  emoluments  which  they  derind 
from  the  traffic,  had  been  used  with  the  most  benefieial 
effect  Now,  the  only  menace  left  to  them  was,  that  of 
quitting  China  altogether,— -a  design  which  neither  part^ 
could  Mieve  to  be  seriously  entertained. 

In  1 759,  two  years  after  Canton  had  obtained  a  monopidT 
of  the  trade,  when  the  authorities  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  apprehension  that  foreigners  would  resort  elsewhere, 
the  limitation  of  our  dealings  to  a  few  licensed  Chinese  was 
made  part  of  the  established  system  of  trade,  and  those  in- 
dividuals, designated  Security  or  Hong  merchants,  were 
regularly  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "Cohong," 
with  whom  Europeans  were  permitted  to  deal ;  all  trans 
actions  with  other  Chinese,  excepting,  indeed,  petty  shop- 
keepers, being  declared  illegal. 

In  1 77 1»  the  supereargoes  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  procured  the  dissolution  of  this  obnoxious  cohong, 
at  the  cost  of  100,000  taels,  (from  £30,000  to  £35,000.) 
which  tbey  actually  expended  on  the  occasion.  In  1 779^0* 
however,  the  same  cohong  appears  again  in  full  operstioo, 
and  was  made  the  instrument,  as  it  has  contioaed  erer 
since,  of  levying  an  additional  tax  on  foreign  trade,  under 
the  designation  of  Consoo  Fund,  the  origin  of  which  is  tbos 
related.  Debts  amounting  to  3,808.075  Spanish  doiian* 
were  owing  by  Chinese  to  British  subjects,  which  the  latter 
were  unable  to  recover ;  and  on  their  representation  of  th* 
fact  to  the  Madras  government.  Captain  Panton,  of  hjs 
Majesty's  ship.  Sea-horse,  was  requested  to  proceed  to 
China,  in  order  to  urge  payment,  and  having  instruction* 
from  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Vernon,  as  well  as  from  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  to  insist  on  an  audience  with  the  viceroy. 
This  audience,  after  some  delav,  and  not  without  the  use  oi 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  British  commander,  was  obtained. 
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vben  Captain  Panton  reeeiTod  a  fair  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  his  application. 

''This  measure/*  says  Captain  King,  who  visited  Canton 
at  the  period  in  the  Discovery,  *'  had  occasioned  very  serious 
alarm  at  Canton.  The  Chinese  merchants  who  had  incurred 
the  debt  contrary  to  the  commercial  laws  of  their  own 
country,  and  denied,  in  part,  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
were  afraid  that  intelligence  of  this  would  be  carried  to 
Peking ;  and  that  the  emperor,  who  has  the  character  of  a 
just  and  rigid  prince,  might  punish  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  fortunes,  if  not  of  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
select  committee,  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  claimants  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  presidency  of  Madras,  were 
extremely  apprehensive  lest  they  should  embroil  themselves 
with  the  Chinese  government  at  Canton,  and,  by  that  means, 
bring,  perhaps,  irreparable  mischief  on  the  company's  affairs 
ID  China.  For  I  was  further  informed  that  the  mandarins 
were  always  ready  to  take  occasion,  even  on  the  slightest 
grounds,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  trading ;  and,  that  it  was 
often  with  great  difficulty,  and  never  without  certain  expense, 
that  they  could  get  such  restraints  taken  off.  These  imposi- 
tions were  daily  increasing ;  and,  indeed,  I  found  it  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  all  the  European  factories,  that  they 
should  soon  be  reduced  either  to  quit  the  commerce  of  that 
country,  or  to  bear  the  same  indignities  to  which  the  Dutch 
are  subjected  in  Japan.** 

The  result  was,  that  the  emperor  published  an  edict, 
ordering  the  debts  to  be  paid,  but  intimating  great  displea- 
sure at  their  having  been  contracted,  and  prohibiting  any 
such  transaction  from  taking  place  in  future.  To  guard 
against  it,  he  directed  that  no  communication  should  hence- 
forth be  held  between  the  British  and  the  merchants,  unless 
through  the  medium  of  certain  mandarins  whom  he  named. 
The  dealers  alleging,  doubtless  with  truth,  that  these  offi- 
cers would  not  perform  this  duty  without  a  consideration, 
raised  the  prices  of  their  teas,  while  they  lowered  those  of 
the  company's  imports.  The  hong  monopoly,  in  spite  of 
every  remonstrance,  has  been  ever  since  maintained; 
though  it  has  undersone  much  practical  mitigation.  These 
privileged  individuals  have  lent  their  name  to  others,  called 
outside  merchants,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  traffic  with  the 
EDgliah.  For  this  accommodation,  however,  a  liberal  com- 
pensation is,  of  course,  exacted,  which  nrast  be  laid  on  the 
price  of  the  goods. 

Ever  since  this  period  the  system  of  conducting  the  trade 
has  been  through  hong  merchants.  In  1828,  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition,  under  severe  penalties,  of  dealings 
b^ween  Europeans  and  native  traders  not  belonging  to  the 
privileged  body,  some  foreigners  petitioned  the  hoppo  This 
functionary  gave  them  a  very  decisive  answer,  in  the  usual 
style  of  Chinese  courtesy :  '*  The  said  barbarians,**  he  ob- 
served, *'  a  short  time  ago^  repeatedly  presented  dunning 
petitions  for  things  contrary  to  the  law,  which  shows  their 
stapid  rashness.  From  pity  to  the  remote  barbarians  I  did 
not  inflict  chastisement,  but  ordered  the  merchants  to  delibe- 
nte  safely  and  manage.  I  likewise  ordered  Ihem  to  com- 
municate my  orders  to  the  said  barbarian  merchants,  to 
obey  the  fixed  regulations  in  their  trade.  If  the  said  shop- 
men dare  to  stir  up  the  barbarian  merchants  to  confused 
petitioning,  or  if  they  presume  to  trade  with  the  barbarians, 
the  moment  they  are  discovered  and  caught,  their  crime 
shall  positively  be  punished  with  severity.  Their  perverse- 
Qsu  and  stupidity  have  reached  the  acm&** 

OCCUPATION  OF  MACAO  BY  THE  BRITISH. 

In  the  year  1808,  when  Buonaparte  nad  developed  his  de- 
signs for  securing  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,,  an 
English  force  was  landed  at  Macao,  in  order  to  occupy  that 
settlement,  and  prevent  its  seizure  by  the  French.  This 
event,  as  Mr.  Auber  remarks,  is  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention, as  it  not  only  shows  that  we  have  recocognised  the 
nght  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  settlement  of  Macao,  but 
marks  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Chinese  view  any  ap- 
proach to  their  territories  by  a  foreign  force,  although  with 
no  hostile  intention  towards  their  nation,  and  evinces  their 
determination  to  have  withstood,  however  ineffectually,  the 
extreme  measures  to  which  Admiral  Drury,  (then  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  in  India,)  manifested  his  intention 
to  resort,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  1808  that  the  select  com- 
mittee of  supercargoes  at  Canton  communicated  to  the 
Bengal  Kovemment)  a  vague  report  which  had  reached 
them,  of  the  intention  of  the  French  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  Macao.    It  was  suggested  that  l£icao  ought 


to  be  nlaced  in  a  better  state  of  defence,  and  an  opinion  was 
offereQy  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  embar- 
rassment from  the  Chinese  government,  if  permission  were 
obtained  from  the  Portuguese  for  that  purpose,  although  in 
fact,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  Portuguese  were  under 
a  pledge  to  the  Chinese  government,  not  to  admit  the  troops 
of  any  nation  into  Macao  without  their  previous  consent. 
The  Bengal  government,  however,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
information,  resolved  that  a  military  force  should  be  sent  to 
occupy  Macao ;  but  the  commanding  officer  was  directed 
not  to  take  any  steps  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence 
of  the  select  committee,  who  were  cautioned  to  bear  in 
mind  the  orders  issued  by  Lord  Wellesley  in   1801,  for 

guarding  against  the  effect  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
hinese  government 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Admiral  Drury,  who 
commanded  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  learnt  that  a 
considerable  French  force  was  off  Java,  and  suggested  the 
expediency  of  apply inff  to  the  Chinese  authorities  for  leave 
to  land  the  troops  at  Macao.  To  this  the  select  committee 
objected;  and  on  the  18th  of  September  they  resolved,  in 
opposition  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  governor  of 
Macao,  and  to  the  known  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  to  land 
the  troops  at  once.  When  the  landing  took  place,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  hoppo,  or  chief  officer  of  customs, 
protesting  decidedly  against  the  step.  The  admiral  wrote 
to  the  viceroy,  explaining  the  motives  which  had  led  to  it ,' 
the  reply  of  the  viceroy  contained  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  without  permission, 
and  a  threat  of  representing  the  whole  affair  to  the  emperor. 
The  Chinese  local  authorities  issued  an  order  for  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  troops,  and  declared  that  they  would  entreat 
the  emperor  to  interdict  in  future  the  commerce  of  our  ships. 
The  Chinese  troops,  too,  were  ordered  down  to  compel  our 
troops  to  evacuate  the  town ;  and  an  intimation  was  given 
that  in  the  event  of  non-compliance,  they  would  bum  the 
ships  at  Whampoa,  secure  the  English,  and  put  to  death 
or  otherwise  punish  them.  A  second  division  of  troops  was 
landed  in  October ;  and  the  select  committee  asserted  "  the 
impossibilitv  of  giving  way  to  the  Chinese  so  long  as  they 
persevered  in  their  haughty  conduct"  They  afterwards  sent 
a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  requesting  that  a  person  might  be 
appointed  to  receive  their  representation  upon  the  whole 
question  ;  and,  in  reply,  were  informed  that  the  viceroy  had 
seen  the  letter,  but  did  not  think  a  compliance  necessary, 
"as  the  troops  must  be  removed,  their  remaining  on  shore 
being  oontraiy  to  the  law  of  the  empire."  In  a  subsequent 
conference  with  two  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  the  com- 
mittee stated,  that  during  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  vice- 
roy, the  admiral  could  not  remove  any  troops,  **  as  it  might 
have  the  appearance  of  fear/* 

The  admiral  then  demanded  an  audience  of  the  viceroy* 
who  did  not  return  any  answer.  Addresses  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  him,  but  he  remained  firm  in  declaring  the 
absolute  necessity  of  removing  the  troops.  The  admiral 
declined  advancing  any  further,  "  as  the  sword  was  half  out 
of  the  scabbard,  and  his  duty  forbade  him  making  war  with 
China.**  At  length  the  president  of  the  select  committee 
intimated  his  intention  of  ordering  all  British  subjects  to 
quit  Canton  in  eight-and-forty  hours ;  and  declared  it  to  be 
bis  opinion  that  the  best  effects  would  fallow  if  his  majesty's 
ships  were  brought  to  an  anchorage  higher  up  the  river. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  president  received  a  communica- 
tion, in  which  the  viceroy  stated,  that  his  (the  viceroy's) 
conduct  had  been  marked  by  the  greate«it  forbearance ;  that 
he  should  not  commence  hostilities,  though  if  we  ventured 
to  make  war  with  China  be  was  quite  prepared  for  it ;  and 
that  if  the  committee  thought  proper  to  remove  the  ships, 
be  had  no  objection,  only  they  must  not  expect  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return.  At  the  same  time,  troops  were  brought, 
and  encamped  on  the  neighbouring  hills;  and  it  was 
threatened  that  flre-vessels  should  be  sent  down  amongst 
the  company's  shipping.  On  the  4th  of  December  the 
select  committee  assembled  at  Macao,  to  receive  the  em- 
peror's edict  for  withdrawing  the  troops  before  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trade  could  be  permitted.  "Knowing,  as  you 
ought  to  know,**  said  this  boasting  document,  *'  that  tlie 
Portuguese  inhabit  a  territory  belonging  to  the  celestial 
empire,  bow  could  you  suppose  that  the  French  should  ever 
venture  to  molest  them  ?  If  they  dared,  our  warlike  tribes 
should  attack,  defeat,  and  chase  them  from  the  face  of  the 
country.  Aware  of  this  truth  why  did  you  bring  your  sol- 
diers here  ?  Repent  and  withdraw  immediately ;  permis- 
sion to  trade  shall  then  be  restored.  But  should  you  persist 
and  remain,  the  hatchet  of  your  ships  shall  not  bp  ojwned.*' 
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A  chop  was  addressed  by  the  viceroy  to  the  admiraU  with 
the  emperor's  decree.  A  similar  document  was  also  ad< 
dressed  by  him  to  the  senior  commander^  captains,  otilcers, 
petty  officers,  and  others  belonging  to  the  EngUsh  ships  at 
the  port  of  Whampoa,  and  **  dehvered  to  the  said  senior 
commander,  Captain  Milliken  Craig,  of  the  Elphiostone,  by 
the  mandarins  deputed  by  the  Tsung-tuh,  under  a  canopy 
of  state,  surrounded  by  Chinese  guards,  under  arms,  erected 
for  the  occasion  on  French  IslaiKl,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
having  a  Chinese  camp  on  each  side  on  hills,  each  about 
one  mile  distant,  and  all  in  view  from  the  van  ships  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  fleet,  moored  in  line  of  battle  within  gua- 
•hot."    This  curious  document  is  worthy  of  perusaL 

•*  I,  the  mandarin  Vn,  by  favour  of  my  prince  Tsung-tuh 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se,  member 
of  the  Tribunal  of  War.  &c.,  direct  this  letter  to  the  cap- 
tains, officers,    passengers,  and  others,   belonging  to  the 
£ngU:ih  sliips,  to  wurn  you,  that  being  certain  that  your  bad 
kingdom  is  t»iiuated  on  an  island  of  the  sea,  and  that  you 
originally  employed  yourselves  in  making  watches,  to  en* 
able  you  to  pay  your  taxes ;  afterwards,  by  the  especial  and 
profound  goodness  of  our  great  emperor,  who  was  desirous 
of  benefiting  you,  he  granted  you  permission  to  come  to 
this  empire  to  trade.     Behold,  what  exalted  and  profound 
virtues  belong  to  him  !  1 1     Notwithstanding  this,  the  admi- 
ral of  your  kingdom,  regardless  of  the  laws,  has  brought 
here,  for  the  first  time,  foreign  soldiers,  and,  without  leave, 
introduced  them  into  Macao,  and  your  chief  supercargo 
uniting  with  him,  they  are  with  one  accord  making  distur- 
bances.   This  being  the  case,  I  informed  the  emperor,  from 
whom  I  have  just  received  a  decree,  in  virtue  of  which  I 
again  send  mandarins  deputed  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
persist  in  detaining  the  soldiers,  a  great  many  troops  shall 
be  immediately  despatched  to  destroy  and  e&tinguish  them, 
and  to  terminate  this  business;  for  the  consequences  of 
which,  the  admiral  and  chief  supercargo  will  be  responsible ; 
but  you,  captains,  officers,  passengers,  and  others,  people  of 
the  ships,  shall  be  free  from  all  respoDsibility«  if  you  remain 
quietly  in  the  observance  of  the  laws ;  and*  after  the  sol- 
diers of  your  nation  shall  be  entirely  withdrawn,  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  inform  the  emperor,  praying  him  to  have  the 
goodness  to  permit  you  to  carry  on  your  trade  as  formerly. 
But  if  you,  giving  ear  to  and  obeying  the  admiral  and  chief 
supercargo,  unite  yourselves  to  them  to  oreate  disturbances, 
when  afterwards  our  innumerable  soldiers  shall  arrive^  who 
shall  destroy  and  burn  you,  even  if  you  wera  as  hard  as 
atone  or  jasper,  I  shall  then  not  be  able  to  use  you  with 
any  indulgence,  nor  free  yon  from  the  net  of  the  law  in 
which  vou  will  be  ensnared ;  and  in  order  tlwt  you  may 
be  obedient  and  discreet,  I  direct  this  chop  to  you.    In  the 
13th  year  of  the  emperor  Kia-king,  on  the  17th  day  ef  this 
10th  moon.**    (.Ird  December,  1808.) 

The  commanders  of  the  company*s  ships  at  Whampoa,  in 
their  reply  stated,  that  they  had  the  exalted  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his  exoellency's  most  gracious 
letter,  delivered  to  them  on  French  Island,  by  the  two  man** 
darins,  whom,  they  were  informed,  it  had  been  his  conde- 
aoending  pleasure  to  send  to  them— that  their  only  olyect 
in  visiting  China  was  commerce— that  they  endeavoured  to 
venerate  and  obey  ito  laws,  but  durst  not,  however,  depart 
fV«m  allegiance  to  their  own  country,  or  to  those  who  were 
dignified  with  iU  most  exalted  repreientatton-- that  they 
understood  that  their  admiral,  at  the  request  of  the  Portu- 

Suese,  had  landed  some  troops  at  Macao,  to  help  them  to 
elend  it  against  attache  from  the  French— that  that  wicked 
nation>  ever  since  they  murdered  their  sovereign,  had 
Waged  war  upon  all  nationa  within  their  reach,  and  were 
nnderstood  to  be  then  marching  by  land  to  make  war  upon 
the  celestial  empire,  as  the  British  navy  prevented  them  by 
sea— and  that  they  theiefore  most  humbly  implored  his 
excellency  to  order  the  trade  to  be  opened,  that  they  night 
thereby  find  employment  in  the  quiet  habits  of  industry, 
&c.  The  viceroy,  in  his  answer  lold  them  that,  seeing 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  alter  their  way  of  thinking,  he 
plainly  knew  that  they  had  joined  their  opinions  with  those 
of  their  superiors,  the  admiral  and  president,— that  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  trade  they  might  take  away  their  ships  tm 
they  thought  proper,  and  if  they  did  they  must  xemain 
peaceable  and  obe^  the  laws. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  president,  instead  of  relaxing,  bad 
begun  to  be  more  active  in  his  preparations  for  deface;  the 
batteries  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  had  fired  upon  the  thips  going  «n 
and  down,  and  obliged  one  of  them  to  return  the  fire,  and  on 
the  6th  of  December  another  camp  had  been  observed  to  be 
formed  upon  the  beighta  of  From*  Island.    It  tiHis  upon 


the  following  day  that  the  viceroy  sent  has  answer  to  tba 
commanders  of  the  company*s  fleet ;  and  on  that  day  aU 
he  wrote  to  the  admiral  that  he  would  cause  all  debts  to  ba 
paid,  stating  for  the  last  time  '*that  while  there  remained 
a  single  soldier  in  Macao  and  the  laws  disobeyed,  {\m 
should  not  trade,**  and  if  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  **iQ- 
numerable  troops  would  be  sent  to  destroy  him.**  On  the 
8th  the  president  gave  way,  the  admiral  remonstrating 
against  holding  out  any  longer;  a  convention  was  eoa. 

eluded  on  the  10th,  and  the  troops  were  embarked  on  ths 
15th. 

"  Thust**  says  Mr.  Auber,  the  late  secretary  of  the  East 
India  company,  *'  after  fruitless  discussion  for  weeks,  and 
the  adoption  of  every  measure  short  of  hostilities  to  suppott 
the  original  plan  of  occupying  Macao,  the  Chinese  adhered 
to  the  demand  with  which  they  set  out,  namely,  the  vnlh' 
drawal  qfthe  troops^  to  which  the  committee  were  obliged 
to  submit  before  the  trade  was  permitted  to  be  resumed. 
Thus  affording  another  decided  proof  of  the  inflexibility 
with  which  the  Chinese  insist  on  the  observance  of  tlieir 
laws  and  regulations.** 

Other  writers  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and 
think  we  did  not  succeed  because  we  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  thinks  that  the  British  national  honour  was 
stained  forever;  and  says  that  a  pyramid,  recoiding  the 
victory  of  Chinese  cowardice  over  British  imprudence  is 
erected  near  the  spot  whence  the  admiral  retreated.  '*Ue 
withdrew  with  his  garrison  from  Macao ;  the  English  nation 
was  viewed  with  greater  contempt ;  it  was  written  down  in 
the  Chinese  annaU, '  We  have  beaten  the  English;*  The 
undaunted  veterans  of  the  Nile  and  Trafa^ar  bad  re- 
treated.** Mr.  Mc  Leod  remarks  upon  this  event,  that 
after  the  retreat  of  Admiral  Drury,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
gasconading  of  the  Chinese.  "  They  considered  his  retiring 
as  a  ^reat  victory  gained,  and  it  is  celebrated  as  such  by  an 
inscription  in  one  of  their  pagodas  :— «n  inscription,  by  the 
way,  which  ought  to  come  down.** 

DiSFum  OF  1829  and  1830. 

Thb  years  1829  and  1830  were  marked  by  a  aeries  of  rexa- 
tious  disenaeiona,  excited  apparently*  less  by  Chinese  en* 
croachnient*  than  by  e  strong  desire  entertained  by  the 
committee  to  liberate  themselves  from  certain  annoysnoes 
to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed.    The  entry-duty,  of 
8780  doUarsi  on  every  veseeli  whidi  had  not  fallen  heavy  on 
the  large  ships  from  Europe^  was  almost  prohibitory  oo  the 
small  craft  which  carried  on  the  tra£Bc  with  India.   The 
refusal  of  permission  to  the  English  to  bring  their  vim 
and  families  to  Canton,  and  to  use  aedan-chairs,  the  only 
commodious  vehicle  which  ceuld  be  procnred*  was  resented 
as  a  grievance*    The  exactionB,  too^  levied  from  the  bong- 
merohant^  by  which  several  of  them  had  been  reduced  to 
bankruptcy,  greatly  embarrassed  the  trade.    The  committee 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  encouraged  to  assume  a  high  tone 
by  reoent  observations  on  the  radical  weakness  of  the  native 
government  and  the  facility  with  which  they  yielded  to  dis- 
plays of  superior  power.    By  a  repetition  of  these  it  was 
conceived  that  they  might  be  ovt^rawed  into  granting  sny 
reasonable  demand.     Application  was  made  for  a  nsMd 
force  from  Bengal;  but  the  govemor^neral  declined  in- 
terfering, and  referred  tfaetai  to  the  direetors  at  home.  Tbey 
had  at  one  time  formed,  and  even  announced  their  resdu* 
tion,  to  stop  the  trade  and  leave  China ;  but  this  design  was 
not  carried  into  execution.    The  natives  acceeded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  so  far  as  to  create  new  hong-mer- 
chants in  the  room  t)f  those  who  had  become  insolveftt.  Bot 
every  other  demand  was  repelled  with  their  usual  determi- 
nation, and  eten  with  contnmely .    In  their  roplies  and  pro- 
chimations,  the  following  expressions  occur  >-^**  Sfnee  the 
said  fbreigners  come  to  trade,  it  \n  incumbent  on  them  to 
obey  implicitly  the  orders  ^  government.    If  they  dislike 
the  restrictions,  ft  h  neri\ftct3y  competent  <^them  not  toUke 
the  trouble  to  come  ^m  so  great  a  distance.     The  con- 
temptuotts  resisistanoe  of  the  foreigners   arises  from  no 
ether  than  a  special  design  to  coerbe  ns  by  the  circumstance 
of  thefr  paying  much  duty.    The  celestial  empire  viein 
these  duties  as  really  not  of  the  importance  of  a  fibre  or 
particle  of  dust.    How  can  the  chief  Baynes  (the  president 
of  the  select  committee)  resist  the  prohibition  and  onlen, 
and  bring  with  him  a  barbarian  woman  (Mrs.  Baynes)  to 
Canton !    If  she  win  remove  ettly  to  Mtteao,  he  wiU  avoid 
a  severe  scrutiny.    As  to  sitting  in  s^dan^^haixs,  it  is  in 
itself  a  small  bnsiness',  bwt  fbrc%nefft  being  in  the  prorio* 
eial  city,  ha^  hitherto  not  been  allowed  to  aieeud  sedsnr 
ehaJM.    The  sM  foreigMre,  ignonmt  hoir  to  Iks  oseeitsd  to 
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gratitude,  turn  round,  and  because  of  the  proclamation  dis- 
allowing them  to  bring  barbarian  women  to  Canton,  and  to 
sit  in  sedan-chairs,  present  whining  petitions.    The  flowery 
nation  and  the  barbarians  roust  be  distinctly  divided;   be- 
tween those  inside  and  outside  there  must  be  erected  a 
great  boundary.    It  is  incumbent  on  the  said  chief  and 
others  to  take  the  authoritative  decisions  which  have  been 
issued,  and  promulgate  them  for  information.    Why  do 
they  again,  and  a  third  time,  obstinately  refuse  to  transmit 
those  injunctions,  and  dun  us  with  requests  to  give  a  written 
document  in  return  ?    Exceedingly  does  it  indicate  refrac- 
tory stupidity.    Hereafter  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
celestial  empire,  and  adhere  strictly  to  old  arrangement 
If,  again,  any  dare  to  oppose  or  transgress,  and  again  create 
disturbance,  then,  assuredly,  in  immediate  adherence  to  the 
imperial  will,  a  severe  scrutiny  will  be  made,  and  punish- 
ment inflicted.     Decidedly,  there  will  not  be  the  least  cle- 
mency or  forbearance  shown.    Tremble  at  this !    Intensely 
are  these  commands  given  !'* 

The  court  of  directors,  on  these  transactions  being 
reported  to  them,  disapproved  so  entirely  of  the  conduct  and 
views  of  their  agents,  that  they  came  to  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  appointing  a  new  committee.  They  decidedly 
abjured  every  intention  of  coercing  the  Chinese  by  threat* 
ening  measures.  In  a  subsequent  despatch  in  1832,  they 
saj,  '*Tbe  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is 
too  important  tp  be  put  to  hazard  without  the  most  urgent 
and  imperious  necessity,  and  on  no  account  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  personal  nature.  It  is  a  notion  bo  commonly 
entertained  and  acted  on  by  you,  and  encouraged  by  foreign 
merchants  residing  at  Canton,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  Chinese  by  obedience  to  their  laws  and  edicts,  but 
that  much  may  be  obtained  by  intimidation.  You  may 
have  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  setting  the  government' 
at  defiance ;  but  that  government  has  not  only  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  assert  its  dominion,  but  also,  with  the 
yiew  of  making  you  feel  the  consequences  of  disobedience, 
it  has  almost  invariably  deprived  you  of  some  advantages 
ivhich  it  had  either  tacitly  or  avowedly  yielded  to  friendly 
remonstrances.** 

OPEMINO   OF  THE  BRITIfiH  CHINA  TRAIME. 

Ix  the  year  1833  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  ex- 
clusive trade  to  China  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Companv 
should  cease,  from  ApHl  22,  1834,  the  company,  indeed, 
being  obliged  to  close  all  their  commercial  transactions  from 
that  day.  In  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed,  regu- 
lating the  manner  in  which  the  open  trade,  thus  permitted, 
khould  be  carried  on ;  and  this  act  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sunerintendent  of  the  China  trade;  to  whom, 
midiag  in  Cliina,  were  granted  the  powers  deemed  neces- 
»ry  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  first  person  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  was  the  late  Lord  Napier,  a  captain  in 
the  navy ;  \vho  received  instructions  to  repair  to  Canton,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  its  duties.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1834,  his  lordship  arrived,  in  the  Andromache,  at  Macao ; 
snd  soon  after  sailed  for  Canton^  which  he  reached  on  the 
25tb. 

In  a  former  year,  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  in  an  edict  issued 
with  reference  to  the  approaching  change  in  the  trade,  had 
Mid,  **  I  hereby  Sssue  an  order  to  the  said  hong-merchantS| 
that  tViey  may  forthwith  enjoin  tiiy  command  on  the  said 
nation's  chief,  early  to  send  a  letter  home,  that  if,  indeed, 
after  the  thirtee'nth  year  of  Taou-Kwang,  the  company  be 
dissolved,  it  will,  as  heretofore,  be  incumoent  to  deliberatei 
and  appoint  a  chief  vho  understands  the  business,  to  come 
to  Canton,  for  the  general  management  of  the  commercial 
dealings ;  by  which  means  affairs  may  be  prevented  from 
going  to  confusion,  and  benefits  remain  to  commerce.** 

Before  Lord  Napier*s  arrival  at  Canton,  all  his  lAovements 
had  been  closely  watched  by  the  Chinese  government*  A 
Rport  was  made  that  Ian  English  vessel  of  war,  having  on 
h^Td  a  barbarian  eye^  (officer  of  rank.)  had  anchored  at 
Cabreta  Point,  near  Macao.  Hereupon  Loo,  the  governor  of 
Canton,  having  understood  that  the  English  company  was 
dissolved,  and  judging  that  this  new  officer  was  to  supnly 
tbe  place  of  their  tae-pan,  or  sunefcargo,  issued  an  oraer 
that  the  hong-merchants  should  proceed  to  Macao,  and 
ascertain  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
trade  was  now  to  be  conducted,  and  the  regulations  that 
would  thence  become  necessary.  Notice  was  given  at  the 
same  time,  that  until  a  full  report  was  made  to  the  governor, 
and  his  consent  obtained^  the  8uperintendeiit»  thougfa  ho 


might  reside  at  Macao,  was  by  no  means  to  present  himself 
at  Canton.    In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Hou-qua  and  Mou- 

3ua,  deputed  by  the  hong,  proceeded  to  Macao,  but  before 
ley  could  reach  that  place.  Lord  Napier  had  set  out ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  overtake  him,  he  arrived 
at  Canton  before  them.  Next  day,  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
viceroy  was  presented  at  the  city-gates,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  its  not  being  in  the  form  of  a  petition.  The  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  was  immediately  manifested  by 
the  disapnearance  of  all  the  native  servants  in  the  employ  of 
the  British. 

A  strong  sensation  was  now  created  in  the  city,  and  a 
report  was  made  to  the  hoppo,  that,  on  the  18th  of  the 
present  moon,  about  midnight,  ** a  barbarian  ships  boat 
had  arrived  at  Canton,  bringing  four  English  devils,**  who 
took  un  their  abode  in  the  factory.  This  being  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  outer 
seas,  was  represented  as  a  clandestine  stealing  into  Canton. 
The  governor  issued  an  order,  declaring  the  impossibility, 
that  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  China,  this  new  eye  or 
officer  could  continue  in  that  city : — **  Even  England  has 
its  laws ;  how  much  more  the  celestial  empire  I  How 
flaming  bright  are  its  great  laws  and  ordinances,  more 
terrible  than  the  awful  thunderbolt!  Under  this  whole 
bright  heaven,  none  dares  to  disobey  them.  Under  its 
shelter  are  the  four  seas.  Subject  to  its  soothing  care  are 
the  teti  thousand  kingdoms."  Actuated,  however,  by 
feelings  of  clemency,  and  allowing  for  the  ignorance  of 
national  laws  and  customs  incident  to  a  stranger,  he 
ordains,  that  if  the  latter,  after  having  despatched  the 
business  on  which  he  came,  shall  immediately  return  to 
Macao,  and  promise  never  to  resort  to  Canton  without 
special  permission,  the  past  offence  will  be  overlooked. 

The  hong  merchants  tried  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  induce  Lord  Napier  to  give  way ;  but  his  lordship  having 
been  reftised  access  to  the  imperial  officers,  declined  to  com- 
municate with  the  merchants.  The  latter»  frustrated  in  all 
their  endeavours,  resolved  to  secure  the  good-will  of  their 
own  government  by  proposing  a  suspension  of  the  trade. 
By  taking  this  course  they  obviated  the  suspicion  of  collu- 
sion, which  probably  induced  the  government  to  lay  upon 
them  so  heavy  a  load  of  responsibility.  In  an  elaborate 
mandate,  issued  by  Governor  Loo^  their  conduct  is  declared 
to  be  most  highly  praiseworthy,  *^  manifesting  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  dignity.**  Yet  he 
does  not  proceed  immediately  to  take  the  strong  step  re» 
commended.  He  pretends,  indeed,  that  the  trade  and  the 
duties  arising  from  it,  "  do  not  concern  the  celestial  empire, 
to  the  extent  of  a  hair  or  a  feather's  down.'*  But  knowing 
the  divine  wish  of  his  great  master  to  cherish  both  those 
within  and  those  without,  he  was  unwilling  to  invol%-e 
thousands  of  the  latter  iu  ruin  for  the  disobedience  and 
obstinacy  of  one  individual.  He  therefore  allowed  a  short 
interval,  that  the  barbarian  eye,  said  to  be  "  a  man  of  very 
solid  and  expansive  mind«  and  placid  speech,**  might  ha\e 
an  opportunity  to  reconsider  his  rash  decision. 

At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the  long-threatened 
order  for  the  entire  suspension  of  the  trade  was  issued. 
Its  effects  were  immediately  apparent.  Fresh  provisions 
could  no  longer  be  procured,  and  Lord  Napier  and  his 
suite  were  obliffe4  to  live  on  salt  meat  conveyed  from  tho 
ships  of  war.  Matters  being  thus  brought  to  extremities, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  order  up  his  Majesty's  ships, 
Andromache  and  Imogene,  which  were  anchored  without 
the  Bogue.  The  ships  began  to  move  on  the  7th,  and  the 
forts  defending  the  entrance  of  the  nver  fired  upon  them. 
A  contest  ensued  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  the  time 
occupied  in  the  winding  passage  of  the  channel,  and  ibe 
ships  then  anchored,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
wind,  until  the  9th.  On  that  day  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  a  contest  again  ensued  with  the  forts  on  the 
shore,  which,  of  course,  were  unable  to  pre^*ent  the  passage 
of  the  vessels,  though  they  occasioned  the  death  of  one 
man  in  each. 

On  the  llth  another  order  was  issued,  in  which  the 
former  demands  of  the  Chinese  government  were  repeated, 
and  the  conduct  of  Lord  Napier  severely  stigroatiied.  Yet 
it  was  still  intimated  to  him  that,  if  he  would  repent  of  Ins 
errors  and  even  then  obey  the  laws  of  the  empire,  indul- 
gence would  be  extended  to  him.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  detail  the  occurrences  of  the  few  days  following,  which 
rendered  Lord  Napier's  position  a  very  difficult  one.  His 
difficulties  now  were  increased  by  severe  indisposition, 
caused  by  toil  and  anxiety.  Under  these  circumstances, 
fau  Bfanmk  ftom  the  cfdamities  which  would  ensue  from  tho 
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conbnned  lUBpension  of  intercourse  ;  and  on  theI4thhe 
announced  hi*  detenni nation  to  j'ield,  and  to  quit  Cuiton. 
The  ship*  of  vrt,  alto,  on  the  demand  of  the  natire 
goTermnent,  were  ordered  to  move  out  to  Lintin.  It  «a« 
■t  fint  intended  to  brioK  up  a  British  cutter  for  his  lord- 
ship j  but,  hj  arrangementi  aftenrards  made  with  the 
hong  merchants,  two  chop-boat*  were  provided,  in  which 
.  heembarkedon  theeveningof  the  Slat.  Although  there 
had  been  a  full  underatanduig  that  he  should  be  conveyed 
in  a  commodious  manner,  auited  to  his  dienity  and  with 
the  utmost  posaible  despatch,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
they  wer*  under  the  convoy  of  several  *rined  boats,  which 
proceeded  so  verr  slowly  that  tbey  anchored  for  the  night 
still  in  sight  of  tba  town.  Tliey  reached  Heang-shsn  on 
the  33rd,  at  midnight,  but  were  there  detained  for  nearly 
two  da^-s,  amid  a  tremendous  beating  of  gongs,  noise,  and 
confusion,  which  severely  aggravated  hia  illness.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  most  ur^nt  representations,  that  Mr. 
Colledge,  the  surgeon,  obtained  a  pass  to  proceed ;  nor  did 
they  reach  Haeaa  till  the  ISth.  Hi*  lordship's  weakness, 
however,  which,  at  his  departura  was  so  great,  that  be  re- 

r'red  to  be  assisted  into  the  boat,  had  increased  so  much, 
t  the  attentions  of  his  familv  and  medical  attendants 
were  of  no  avail,  and  he  expired  on  the  1 1th  of  October. 
The  functions  of  superintendent  then  devolved  on  Mr. 
Davis. 

The  Chinese  authorities,  according  to  custom,  transmitted 
to  court  a  boastful  account  of  this  transaction;  representing 
Lord  Napier  as  having  been  admitted  to  mercy  only  after 
the  most  humble  submission,  and  then  ignominiously  driven 
out  of  Canton.  As  it  bad,  however,  been  previously  ne- 
cessary to  intimate  the  Het  of  the  ships  having  forced  their 
way  up  the  river  in  defiance  of  tfati  fbrts,  that  proud  govern- 
ment, unwilling  to  own  its  weakness,  threw  the  whole 
bisme  on  the  officers  employed.  In  the  "vermillion- 
eoloured  reply,"  it  was  said,  **  it  seems  that  all  the  fbrts  are 
ereot«d  in  vain ;  they  cannot  beat  back  two  barbarian  ships ; 


it  is  ridiculous,  detestable.  The  miliUry  prepantioiii 
being  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  this,  it  is  not  lurptiiine 
that  the  outside  barbarians  regard  them  slighliDgly."  Ej 
a  roaudata  thim  the  tribunal  of  war,  the  naval  officer  im- 
mediately in  command,  was  degraded,  and  coadeniiitii  lo 
wear  the  cangue,  or  wooden  pillory,  in  public  at  the  mwi- 
time  entrance.  All  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  fbrti  wm 
lo  carry  the  same  disgraceful  badge;  he,  the  navsl  con- 
mander-jn-chief,  had,  by  gross  negligence,  shown  ''•'^ 
wholly  unworthy  of  employment,  and  was  therefcre  dtpriw 
of  it-  Even  Governor  Loo  must  have  his  twMjed  V»- 
cock'*  fbather  plucked  out  and  lose  some  of  hie  titin;  'O^ 
as  he  had  announced  certain  active  measures  ai  no*  Id 
operation  for  espelling  the  barbariana,  he  was  ailased  v> 
retain  the  oommand.  with  ii^junotions,  to  carry  hit  planiuo 

Tte  departure  of  Lord  Napier  was  immediately  tollo«i 
by  the  re-opening  of  the  trade,  which  took  place  on  y* 
27th  of  December  following.  Speaking  of  Lord  Nit""' 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  historian  of  the  fot/iye  of  lie  VBlit 
Slalei'  Frigate,  Potomac,  says,  that  his  name  will  bt» 
membered  as  that  of  a  benefitctor  to  the  commereisl  wim 
"The  English,"  continues  this  American  wriwr,  "tiK 
made  a  good  beginning  by  battering  down  the  Cbii>*>e 
forU  on  the  river  Canton ;  we  hope  they  will  fcillow  il  up, 
and  with  increased  force  teach  the  Chinese  a  ttill  bw" 
impressive  lesson  of  '  barbarian  justice  and  prowM-  * 
"  "  ■  ■  ■  necessary,  and  the  «<iii«  i' 
is   sentence   there  i»  '  "Jj* 

?ipended,  rather  curious  for  its  amusing  candour.  "IM 
nglish,"  ssys  Mr.  Reynolds,  "who  have  so  often  fwH" 
the  battles  or  their  continental  neighbours,  will  most  p^ 
hably  perform  tbU  service,  from  which  we  shall  be  equiUT 
benefited;  and  should  they  now,  as  fbrmeriy,  be  eonwol 

with  the  glory  they  may  acqui      '      '    ' "" 

object,  provided  we  increase  n 
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Americatt**  opinion  of  the  wealth  and 

power  of  Great  Britain.  101 
Anatomy.  See  ConparatiTe 
Andennn.  J.  S.  If  ..Neleetione  from.  134 
Aadrewt.  aelections  from,  176 
Aaimal*  wllhoat  feet,  motion  of.  136 
-  powers  of  defence  and  offence 

possessed  by,  104 
— ^— —  on  the  feedioff  of.  149 

languajfeof.  1..  99~1L.97 


Animal  life,  wonders  of,  70 

Arabians,  navigation  of  the.  161 

Amott.  extracts  from.  939 

Art  of  gliding.  96 

Arts  and  sciences,  progress  of.  946 

AstroncHny.   Popular.    Part  II..  33-* 

Jll.,  191— IV..901 
Attraction,  on  Capillary,  84.  156 

Babylon,  ruins  of  ancient.  9 

Bsoon.    Lord,    selections  ttom,   136, 

900.  9U 
Ballad,  a.  935 
Barton,  linrf  by.  931,  935 
Beauty,  different  Ideas  concerning.  3 
interest  felt  in  the  preserva- 
tion of.  190 
Belief  of  a  ftatnre  sUte.  19 
Bell,  present  object  of  the  passing,  190 

lining  of  the  Krnmlin,  935 

Bell,  extracts  from.  3 
Berkeley.  Bishop,  selections  fhxn.  104 
Bible  Ulnstrated  from  monuments  of 
antiquity,    XV..    19— XVI..   49— 
XVn*   107— XVUI.,  148— XIX., 
196 
Black  Bat.  account  of  the.  916 
BUir,  selecUons  from.  143, 184.  947. 948 
Blesnogs,    Christianity  the    greatest 

of.  16 
BUnd  School.  PhiladelphU,  18? 
Bodies.  law  of  falling,  181 
body  and  Soul.  159 

• and  Spirit,  dialogue  between,  159 

Boleyn,  coronation  of  Lady  Anne,  79 
Boiingbtoke.  selections  from,  994 
Bouny.  incentlTc  to  the  study  of,  87 
BoQOty  of  God,  lines  on,  88 
Bowles,  lines  by,  860 
Biay.  Mrs.,  selections  from,  88 
Brevity  of  lifi^  143 
Brief  historv  of  Navigation,  161,  949 
British  sailor's  praise  of  the  sea,  183 
Baekland,  selection  from.  70 
Bol&ao.  Tradition  of  the,  160 
Beikling  of  the  Tabernsele.  107 
Bsrleigb.  Lord,  selection  from,  189 
Batteily,  onans  of  digestion  in  the, 
104 

CepQlary  Attraetiob,  84,  156 
Cftielessneee  productive  of  poverty,  88 
Csrter.  selections  from,  993 
Csssabon,  selections  from,  171 
Caiocrba,  selection  from.  83 
CatcrpiUnr,  organs  of  digesUon  in  the, 

Csthedrat  Churches,  on  the  destme- 
tioa  of,  88 

^of  Flottnee.  177 

Centre  of  gravity.  188.  990 
Cheia-Unks  of  various  forms,  176 
Cbuaetsr  of  a  true  philosopher,  999 
Chelsea  water-works,  mode  of  liltm- 

tion  adopted  at.  54 
Chemist,  the  young.  XII.,  91 
Chett-explorer,  account  of,  996 
CWf  Butler,  duties  of,  at   corona- 
tions, 59 
Childhood,  lines  on,  64 
Children,  their  propensity  to  imiln- 

tiun,  39 
"?  of  Israel,  mntmuringt  of,  19 

Chins,  No.  IX..  8»-X.,  153 
C^hioeas.  filial  piety  of  the.  89 
t^         domeetie  manners  of  the,  153 
'^ristisaity,  the  greatest  of  blessings, 

^Tcteat,  the.  189 
^vWied  life,  939 
^^lvndoa,8elartioBftom«  15^ 


Cleanliaets  la  natorp,  prineiplet  oC  196 
Clifford  Castle,  ruins  of,  19 
Coal-field,  the  great  Northern,  L,  909 

—II.,  995—111.,  941 
Cohesion  and  Adhesion,  55 
Coleridge,  selections  from.  13»  16,  94, 

98.30.916.947 
Colton.  selection  f^om,  136 
Combats.  Judicial.  170 
Comb-cutting  engine.  994 
Companions,    necesdty    of    cart    in 

choosing.  191 
Comparativa  Anatomy.  Facts  In.  III., 

fe--IV..  lOi— v..  136— VI.,  940 
Compassion,  an  emotion  never  to  be 

ashamed  of.  184 
Conscience,  value  of  a  good,  939 
Condor,  lines  by.  3 
Conductors   snd    non-coaducton     of 

Electricity.  151 
Cousolattotts  of  Religion,  11 
Construction  of  the  violin,  199 
Coronations.  Chapters  on.   III.,  The 

Regalia,  4 — IV..  Coronation  Vest* 

meats.   90— V.  Great  Officers  of 

State.  44— VI.,  Services  performed 

at    the  Coronation  by  tenure  of 

grand     sergeantry.     The    Court 

of  Claims,  59-VII..  94 
Coronation  Anecdotes,  III.,  14— IV., 

99— v..  51— VI..  71— VIl..  109 
CotUge  gardening.  I..  84—11..  109 
Cowper,  selections  from,  88 
Creation,  wonders  of  the.  70 
Cultivation  of  the  Manloo  plant,  5? 

Dahlia.  Ill 

Cumberland,  selection  from,  900 

Dahlia,  cultivation  of  the.  Ill 
Dartmoor,  deicriptlon  of,  113 
Davy,  Sir  H..  selections  from,  150, 946 
Day  and  night,  how  produoec^  904 
Deer,  horns  ot,  93 

Defence,  powers  of,  possessed  by  ani- 
mals, 104 
Deflnitton  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  30 
Drpendaoce  of  man  upon  his  Creator,  3 
Description  of  Tintern  Abbey,  65 
Desmond,  Earl,  fate  of.  107 
Dialogue  between  body  and  spirit,  159 
Difficulties,  resignation  under.  70 
Doum-tree  of  the  Thebaid,  64 
Dramatic  writings  of  the  Chinese,  153 
Drink,  excess  In,  to  be  avoided,  199 
Drunkenness,  evils  of,  141 


r 


Earth,  its  appearance  to  the  bmob,  190 
•     '     replenishment  of,  by  plants,  191 
Earthenware,  remarks  on,  13 
Eclipses,  solar  and  lunar,  causes  of,  197 
Education,  the  use  of  a  proper,  104 
Effects  of  religious  feelings,  15 
Electrical  experiments,  998 
Electricity, — 1..  General  Principles  of, 
1U<— II.,  Conductors   and    Non* 
conductors,   151— III..  Electrical 
Machines,  179— IV.,  919— V..  998 
Elephant,  various  species  of  the.  160 
Elisabeth,  coronation  of  queen,  83 
Ely  Chapel.  Ilolbom,  199. 185 
Engine,  comb-cutting,  994 
Bugluh.  navigation  of,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  165 
Envy,  effects  ot,  68 
Erdman,  Mr.,  his  description  of  phoe- 

phoresceat  lichens.  990 
Enpnmtes  expedition,  account  of.  1 
Europe,    eomparfttive    tables   of  the 
weights,  measures,  and  monies  of. 
69 
Evils  of  drunkenness.  141 
Excess  in  drink  to  be  avoided,  199 

Facts  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  111., 

98— IV..  104— v.,  136— VI,  940 
Falling  bodies,  on.  179 
Feeding  of  animals,  on  the,  149 
Filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  89 
Filtmtion  of  Thames  water.  54 
Fishermen  of  France,  169 
Flatterers,  danger  of  eneouraging.  159 
Florence  and  the  Florentines,  I.,  138 

-H.,  177 
Flower  garden,  beauties  of  the,  147 
Forest-trees,    notes   on,   XXV.,   The 

Hasel,  116 
Ftance,  oyster  fisheries  in,  133 
■  fishermen  of,  169 

Fmncis,  selection  from.  173 
Friendship.  ittsUbUity  of,  940 
— — — —  aecesaltT  of  ear*   Ip  the 

fimnaUono^  947 


Fatnre  state,  on  a,'  1 19       ^"^■ 
Gamiag,  remarlcs  oa,  939 
Oardealag,  remarks  oa  oottage,  85^ 

II..  f09. 
Gwsko,  foot  of  the.  940  • 

Genius  and  virtue,  lines  on.  39 
Gerdil.  selections  from,  993 
GUding,  art  of.  96 
GlUman,  Mrs.,  extraet  firom,  187 
Oisborne.  lines  by,  191 
God,  omnipotence  and  omaipreteaee 

of.  173 
God.  lines  on  the  bonntv  of.  88  ' 
God's  overruling  providence,  134 
Gold-leaf  beating.  948 
Goldsmith.  selecUons  from.  11 
Good  conscience,  value  of  a,  939 
Goodrich  Castle,  Monmouthshire,  97 
Gravity,  centre  of,  188,  980 
Great  Hritain,  an  American's  opinion 

of  the  wealth  and  power  of,  101 
Great  buffalo,  Indian  tradition  of.  160 
\  Grub,  organs  of  digestion  in  the,  104 

Hale,  Sir  M.,  selections  from,  141. 191 

Hamley,  Rev.  E.,  lines  by,  144 

Happiness  the  reward  of  a  virtuous 
life.  19 

Harvest-time,  hymn  in,  900 

■    '  lines  on,  70 

Haxel  the.  116 

Health,  Unas  on,  lU 

Herschel,  selections  from,  999 

Hogg,  selections  from,  158 

Home,  what  is,  3 

Hope,  CoUins's  ode  to,  extract  tnm. 
181 

Horns  of  deer,  93 

Hospitality,  moderation  ia,  to  be  prac- 
tised, 189 

Hour-glass,  philosophy  of  the,  156 

Howitt.  MaiV.  Hues  by.  19 

Humphrey.  Rev.  Dr.,  extract  fkon,  101 

Hurdis.  lines  by,  15,  30.  70,  88 

Hydraulic  ram.  description  of^  911 

Hymn  in  harvest-time,  900 

Idria,  quicksilver  mines  of,  155 
Ill-temper,  evil  attending,  948 
Imitation,  propensity  of  children  toi,  89 
Incentive  to  the  stuay  of  botany,  87 
Indian  ink.  how  prepared,  174 
Indian  tradition  of  toe  buffslo.  160 
Inks,  mode  of  preparing  various,  174 
lakstaads.  936 
laorganlo  substances,  uses  of  some  of. 

to  man.  119 
Insects,  oa  the  tFansformation  of.  150 
Intellectual  labour,  aversion  of  maa- 

kind  to,  3 
IntMnperaace,  lines  on,  119 

Jewish  master,  story  of  a,  150 
Johason,  selections  from,  3, 195,  931, 

947 
Jadicial  combats,  170 

Kentucky,  racoon  hunt  in,  53 
Kilmallock,  Ireland,  description  o(  105 
King's  champion,  duties  of,  94 
Knox,  selection  fh>m,  939 
KrsmUn  bell,  llfring  of  the.  835 

La  Fontaine,  selection  Atom.  147 
Land  measures  of  area,  table  of^  68 
Language  of  animals,  I.,  99—11.,  97 
Latitude  and  longitude,  what  meant  by 

the  terms,  908 
Lavater,  selections  fh>m,  991, 939 
LeadhiUs,  Lanarkshire,  village  of,  930 
Learning  not  knowledge,  913 
Leavee  of  plants,  on  tM,  67 
Leech,  the  medicinal,  931 
*'  Let  US  go  to  the  woods,"  159 
Liberality,  what  meant  by,  134 
Liberty  conducive  to  happiness,  994 
Lichens,  phosphorescent  in  the  Dres- 
den coal-mines,  990 
Life,  shortness  of,  3 
Light  of  the  marine  animals,  937 
Lighting  publie  street,  custom  of,  140 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  45 
Lines  on  Childhood.  64 
Liquids,  level  surfaces  of,  7 
Locke,  selections  from.  19, 70 
Looking-glasses  and  mirrors.  144 
Love  and  ftlendshin,  147 
Love  of  the  world,  157 
Lucas,  selections  from,  8 

MaeeuUoch,  extracts  (hmi,  99, 97f  119L 
136^149,1591,191,837 


Maedonald,  Alexander,  anecdote  of,  51 
Machine.  deseripUon  of  the  electricaL 
179, 919  ^ 

Machine,  description  of  the  profile,  199 
Malevolence,  effects  of.  143 
Man  a  formidable  animal.  104 

dependanee  of,  upon  his  Cnator. 

3 
— —  uses  of  some  of  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances to,  119. 
—  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of,  939 
Manioc  plant,  cultivation  of.  57 
Msnt,  Bishop,  selection  ttom,  134 
Manufacture  of  writing  paper,  117 
Marine  animals,  on  the  light  of  the.  937 
Marking-ink.  how  prepared.  175 
Maund.  extracU  from.  111,  147,  939 
Measures  of  length,  69 
Medicinal  leech,  231 
Mfutal  diseases,  treatment  of,  45 
Microscope,  account  of,  IV.,  16 
Mirrors,  mode  of  silvering,  144 
Monday's  expenses,  915 
Monies  of  accompt,  table  of.  63 
Monmouth,  account  of.  194 
Montague,   Lady  Mary   W.,  selection 

ttom,  19 
Monuments  of  antiquitv,  illustrations 
of  the  Bible  from,  iv.,  19— XVI., 
49-XVM.,    107— XVIII.,     148- 
«  XIX.,  196 
Moon,  phases  of  the,  195 
Moral  courage  of  women.  915 
Morning,  lines  on  a  summer.  993 
Motion  of  animals  without  feet,  136 
Motion,  on  perpetual.  99 
Moth,  dwelling  or  a  species  of,  88 
Mutual  forbearance,  39 
Myxlne,  glutinous  hag,  or  borer,  184 

National  morality,  its  depeadeace  on 

religion.  15 
Natural    Fhiloeophy.  Recreations   in, 
IL, 7— 111.,  65— IV.,  84— v., 99- 
VI..  i56-VlI,  179-VlII.,  188- 
IX..  990. 
Natural  phenomena,  wonders  of.  70 
Nature,  principles  of  cleanliness  in,  196 
Naval   and    military   establishments. 

Woolwich.  933 
Navigation,  brief  history  of.  Part  III., 
161— NavigaUon  of  the  middtn 
ages— the  Arabians.  161— The 
English.  165-lV.  The  Venetians, 
94S»— The  Portnguese  and  Spaa- 
Urds.951  . 

Newcastte-npon-Tyne.  909.  995, 941 
Night-guards.  establishment  of,  914 
Notes  on  forest  trses,  XXV.  The  haieL 
116  ^^ 

Nothing  in  nature  loet,  940 

Offence,  powers  of,  poeseseed  by  aal- 

BiaU.  104 
Officers  of  sUte.  duties  oC  44 
Old  English  sumptuary  laws.  157 
Omnipoteace    aad    omaipresenea  «f 

God.  173 
Ordeal,  trlsls  by,  170 
Organs  of  dleestlon  in  the  caterpillar, 

grab,  and  butterfly,  104 
Origin  of  the  signs  +  and  — .  15 
Oyster  and  oyster.fisliery,  139 

Painting,  definitloa  of,  98 
Palaces  of  Rome,  account  ot  74 
Paley,  selections  Arom,  39 
Paper,  history  of  writing,  68 

manutkcture  of  writing.  117 

Parchment,  preparation  of,  194 
Passing-bell,  the,  189. 190 
Passioas,  goverameat  of  the,  70 
Pastor  and  village  church,  130 
Pstrick,  Bishop,  selections  tnmu  150l 

938 
Pavements  introduced,  919 
Perpetual  motion,  on,  99 
Pelerhoff.  great  Ate  at.  999 
Ftetnreh's  iaksUad,  lines  on,  936 
PhiUuielphIa,  blind  echool  at,  187 
Phillips,  extract  from.  944 
Philosopher,  advice  of  a,  900 

character  oC  999, 

Phlloeophy  of  the  honr-glaos,  158 
Phosphorescent  lieheas,  990 
Plasxe,  or  squaree  of  Rome,  79 
Piety,  filial,  of  the  Chinese.  89 
Planets,  popular  account  of,  33 
Plants,  on  the  leaves  of.  67 
—  replenislunent  of  the  eartli  bjb 

perftuae  of,  147 
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rUaterer,  ih«.  38 

Plumber,  the,  31 

Plus  and  minus,  origfn  of  the  Bigni  ot 

15 
Poitun  fangs  in  Mrpents,  61 
Polyanthot,  account  of  the.  S4i 
Pour,  liufulupss  of  oppressing  the,  173 
Pope,  selecttoos  from,  SIS.  SS3 
Popular  Aitronomy,    Part  II.,   33— 
Conipnrative  sms  tiff  fl)«  f  If  neta, 
33— The  Sun.  34— Mercury,  37— 
Venus,  38— III.,  181— The  Earth, 
1  SI— The  Moon.  ISS— Phases  of. 
1S5— Eclipses.    1S6— Solar   and 
lunar  eclipses.  IS7— IV..  801— The 
seasons,  801- Day  and  uight.  904 
— Kefraclion.    805— Tides,    80^ 
Latitude  and  longitude.  80? 

?Drter,  selection  from,  880 
ortuguese  and  Spaniards,  iiaTigaaoi^ 
01,351 
Primrose,  the  common.  844 
Printer's  ink.  what  composed  o(  175 
Prlie-fightinK,  on.  143 
Profile  machine,  descriptbn  of^  198 
Progress  of  the  arts  ana  sciences.  846 
Frosress   and  public    processions   of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Vila  »-VUI., 
4&-IX..  81 
Prose  and  poetry,  definitions  oC  90 
Public  streets,  custom  of  lighting,  140 
introduction  of  stone 


pavements  in,  819 


Queen  Elisabeth,  her  progresses 
public  processions,  Vir.,9-*V 
46— IX.,  81 

Quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  135 


and 
Vlll.. 


Kaeoon,  natnrml  history  oC  63 
liasland  castle,  Monaaouthshiie,  146 
naleiKh.  Sir  W..  selections  from.  159. 

173.  800 
Bam,  description  of  the  hydmnlic.  811 
RaU.  method  of  taking.  816 
Ucading.  cheap  entertainment,  19 
■  correct  mode  of,  847 

Reason,  mdvantafes  of,  8 
Rebellion  in  1745,  aneedote  oC  51 
Recreations   in   Natuml   PhUosoeliT, 

11,7—111.  66-lV.,  84--v7»- 


VI„ie6-VIlV179-YnU  188— 
1X^880 
Regnlia.  aoeonat  of  the,  4 

Reid,  selection  firom,  890 
Religion,  consolations  of.  11 
Reliffious  feelings,  effects  of,  16 
Replenishment  of  the  earth  b^  ^i^ 

Resignation  nnder  difficulties,  70 
Riches,  on  the  aeqnirement  of,  70 

the  baggage  of  viftue.fOO 

Road  measures  of  length,  table  ot  63 
Rome,  some  sceount  of  the  city  of. 
Part   IX.,  73-Palaeee,   74-The 
Vatiean.76— The  Sistine  ehepel,75 
"-iioggie  and  Canere  of  Raphael. 
76— StreeU  of  Modern  Rome,  78— • 
Fountains.  78 — Piaase  or  sqnaree 
of  Rome.  79— Modern  Romans,  79 
Rothschild,  anecdote  of  Joseph,  66 
Rottler,  J.  P.,  account  of.  85 
Ruins  of  Tintero  Abbey,  66 
Rural  sounds,  158 
,,  foeae  in.  888 


Saeriflee.  nniseisalitv  oC  148 

Sago  palm,  description  of  the,  84 

St.  Swithin,  15 

San  Lorenso,  Florence,  chnieh  of,  138 

Sanford,  Mrs.  J.,  selections  f^om,  150, 

815 
Say.  J.  B.,  aneedote  by,  110 
Scene  in  Russia,  888 
Sea,  British  sailor's  praise  of  the,  183 

shell,  lines  on,  831 

Seasons,  suficassions  of  the,  iOl 
SelMnstruction,  advantages   afforded 

lbr,940 
Sensibility  of  women,  159 
Sensitive  mind,  advantages  of  a,  166 
Serpents,  poison  fangs  in.  61 
Shakspeaie,  selections  bim,  147 
Shortness  of  life.  8 
Simpson,  extract  ftom,  64 
Sin,  deceitfulness  of  the  |4eeiaree  oC 

839 
Slatlae  chapel,  Roaie,  aeeoant  oC  75 
SUter,  the,  31 
Bmtth.  leleetSon  fkom,  8 


Smith,  Adam,  selection  firom,  19 
Snake  and  the  viper,  140 
iq«ro«>  effects  of,  147 
ie«l  a4d  body.  159 
8otBnd8.-Tttral,  158 
South,  selection  from,  883 
;Stebbing,  extract  from,  159 
'Steele,  selection  fk-om,  813 
Sterne,  selection  from.  143 
KteQioscepe,  or  chest-e«plorer,  896 
Stone  pavements  in  streets,  819 
Story.  Robert,  lines  bv.  183 
Btranoffd,  Lord,  selection  f^om,  198 
Streets,  lighting.  140 
Struve.  selection  from.  918 
Study  of  Troth,  advantages  of.  82 

Botany,  incentive  to  the.  87 

Summ^  Morning,  lines  on,  883 

1  lines  on,  19 

Sumptuary  laws,  old  English,  167 

Tabernacle,  building  of  the,  107 
Taylor,  Jenmy,  Coleridge  s  opinion 

of,  84 
,  Bishop,  selection  fk'om,  984 
TeUord,  extract  from  tlie  lifta  of,  68 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  selection  fhm,  883 
Templelon.  selection  from,  96 
Thames  water,  filtration  oC  64 
Thebaid,  Doum  tree  of  the.  64 
Thinking  not  an  easy  employment,  847 
Thompeon,  lines  by,  800 
Thoughts  of  the  moment,  valne  ol^  186 
Tides,  opemtion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 

earth  in  producing,  806 
Tillotson,  keiections  tnm,  186,  881 
Time,  value  of.  831 
Tluttsm  Abbey.  Monmouthshire,  66 
Tolling  of  the  passing-bell,  reflections 

on.  183 
Transformation  of  insects  typical  of  the 

human  being.  150 
Trench.  Mrs.,  selections  tnm,  16 
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THE     EUPHRATES     EX  PE  D  ITION.  —  B  AB  YLON. 


THB   PaZBZNT    TOTN  OF    HtLLJI 

The  Eaphrates  Expedition,  nndertakeii  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  tlie  navigability  of  that  river, 
rauit  be  conridered  one  of  the  moat  useful  and  In- 
temibg  journeys  recently  made.  Useful,  not  only 
bwaoM  of  proving  practicable  a  much  shorter  and 
more  convenient  route  from  hence  to  India;  but  also 
u  opening  out  new  sources  of  commercial  enterprise 
*ith  ■  people  with  whom  we  have  as  yet  had  little 
iDtorcDarse ;  and  whom,  it  Sippears,  Europeans  have 
titbcrto  much  misnndemtood. 

Bat  the  usefulness  resulting  from  such  an  expedi- 
lion  even  yields  to  the  interest  it  must  awaken  in  the 
miad  of  the  Biblical  or  classical  antiquarian.  The 
river  Euphrates,  whose  banks  hare  been  styled  "  the 
"^e  of  the  world,"  whose  mai^ns  bore  the  proud 
weight  of  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity;  and  whose 
""osom  inu  ploughed  by  the  ships  of  the  princely 
Dierehanta  of  Babylon,  concerning  which  so  many 
prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  were  recorded  and  terribly 
folfiUed,— the  theatre  of  war  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  and  the  army  of  Alexander, — the  early  seat 
of  Christianity, — offers  a  mine  of  material  for  the 
I"^.  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian. 

***^S  been  kiodly  granted  access  to  the  Notes 

,ToL.Xin, 


of  the  accomplished  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  the 
Expedition,  Mr.  Ainsworth*,  (to  whom  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  sketch,  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Lieutenant  Fitzj am es,  R.N.,  from  which  onr  en- 
graving is  made,)  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  onr 
readers  some  curious  and  novel  facts  concerning  the 
"  city  of  cities,"  Babylon  the  Great. 

The  modem  tow^  of  Hillah  is  situated  upon  the 
river  Euphrates,  where  once  stood  a  considerable  su- 
burb of  Babylon.  Its  present  population,  which  may 
average  from  six  to  seven  thousand  souls,  consists 
chiefly  of  Arabs,  who  have  their  own  Sheik,  but  the 
Mutsellim,  or  governor  of  the  place,  is  under  the 
pacha  of  Baghdad,  and  resides  in  a  fortress  within  the 
town.  There  are  bazaars  and  markets  on  both  sidea 
of  the  river.  The  shopkeepers  are  chiefly  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  Jews.  A  moat  important  fact  connected 
with  these  traders  is,  that  Slanchester  and  Glasgow 
goods  that  were  taken  out  by  the  Expedition  a» 
samples,  were  eagerly  bought  by  them,  at  a  profit 

•  Mr.  Ainsworth'i  work,  Riieareliit  iu  Babyloaia.  Auyria,  end' 
ChnidiTii,  a  now  publiihed,  and  Ihe  Author  hu  deputed  on  a 
joufnej  to  the  STnin  ChriiUam,  under  the  «u«pice*  of  the  Soaielr 
fur  Promoiiog  Chifctiu  KDowledc«,  ud  Ute  Kot*1  CeopViG*! 
Socieij  of  Loudon. 
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to  the  sellers  of  100  per  cent*.  There  is  much  trade 
carried  on  in  the  town  both  by  camels  fram  the  in- 
t9rior»  and  by  boats  laden  with  rice,  dales,  tobacco, 
and  other  articlesr  most  in  damand  among  the  desert 
tribes. 

In  connexion  with  this  town,  and  the  immense  ex- 
tent and  magnificence  usually  ascribed  to  the  city  of 
Babylon,  Mr.  Ainsworth  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

The  great  question  which  has  occupied  historians  in  con- 
nexion with  Babylon  is,  whether  the  account  given  of  its 
size  and  magnificence  by  the  ancient  profane  writers,  in 
some  cases  supposed  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  its 

glory  and  splendour,  are  not  exaggerated.  There  has  been 
le  customary  abuse  of  the  standard  of  measurement 
amongst  classical  authors,  and  the  same  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciliation left  to  the  moderns  t. 

But  in  this  question,  a  great  elementary  principle 
has  been  hitherto  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  cities 
of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind  were  not,  as  in 
modern  times,  vast  and  crowded  congregations  of 
houses,  built  side  by  side  in  compact  and  extensive 
masses,  but  each  dwelling  had  its  garden,  pasture, 
and  tillage-lands  surrounding  it,  the  whole  being 
endoted  by  a  wall.  This  fact  at  once  reduces  the 
wonder  often  evinced  at  the  vast  space  occupied  by 
many  anoient  cities  of  the  East  In  the  centre  of 
the  ?ast  enclosure,  or  in  some  conspicuous  part,  were 
th^  residences  of  the  authorities,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  thready  called  king;  here  also  was  the  temple 
of  their  god,  or  the  house  of  their  captives,  as  at 
Babylon.  There  are  abundant  evidences  that  this 
"was  the  fact  in  the  two  great  cities  of  antiquity, — 
Babylon  and  Nineveh;  of  the  former  it  is  stated  by 
Curtius,  that  the  intervals  which  separated  the  houses 
were  sown  and  cultivated^  to  provide  subsistence  in 
case  of  siege. 

A  consideration  of  these  circumstances  does  not, 
therefore,  allow  of  any  comparison  between  the 
population  of  a  city  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia  with  the 
population  of  a  modem  city  of  equal  extent.  This 
is  an  element  in  all  the  pompous  records  of  the  past 
grandeur  of  Babel,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
And  even  in  reference  to  Its  boasted  magnificence, 
the  poetical  character  of  Eastern  writings,  and  the 
remote  periods  to  which  they  refer,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  subject. 
"  The  greatest  cities  of  Europe,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  which  all 
historians  unanimously  ascribe  to  the  famous  city  of 
Babylon;*'  and  this  opinion  has  been  echoed  by  every 
lover  of  hoary  antiquity.  Then  came  the  fulfilment 
of  its  predicted  destruction,  and  the  glory  of  God 
appears  to  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  man,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  against  which  his  anger  was 
directed ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  real  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  great  Eastern  mart  of  iniquity, 
would  probably  show  that  mercy  predominated  over 
punishment. 

Some  modern  authorities  have  thought  that  they 

•  It  would  be  curious  if,  in  the  progress  of  commerce  and'civili- 
aation,  the  neighbourbood  of  Babylon  should  again  become  the  scene 
of  princely  mercantile  traffic ;  it  is  described  in  the  Revelations 
as  having  once  been  (xviti.  12,  13),  "  The  merchandise  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  silk,  and.  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner 
of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  alt  manner  of  vessels  of  most  precious  wood, 
and  of  brass,  and  iron,  aad  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours, 
and  ointments,  »td  frsnkincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour, 
and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  &c." 

t  Herodotus  gives  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  at  I "20  stades 
OB  each  side,  or  480  stades  in  circumference  ;  Diodorus  860  stades  in 
.circumference;  Clitarchus,  who  accompanied  Alexander,  365- 
Curtius  states  it  at  368 ;  and  Strabo  at  385  stades.  The  general 
approximation  of  these  measuremenu  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  same  stade  was  used  by  the  different  reporters,  and  if  this  was 
the  Oxeek  Itinerary  stadc,  we  majr  estimate  the  chcumfcrence  of  the 
great  city  at  tweaty-five  British  miles. 


could  trace  on  the  plains  of  Hillah  the  exteat  of 
ancient  Babylon  -,  but  their  data  are  frequently  few, 
and  in  reality  deceptive.  The  lines  drawn  on  mapiue 
often  only  used  to  divide  distant  mounds  of  rain. 
Accumulations  of  pottery  and  brickwork  are  met  vith 
occasionally  over  a  great  tract,  but  the  coanexioa 
supposed  between  these  and  the  coiti^fields  and 
gardens,  within  the  common  precincts  of  a  wall,  is 
gratuitous  in  the  extreme.  Imagine  London  and 
Paris  to  be  levelled,  and  the  inhabitant  of  some 
future  city  to  visit  their  ruins,  as  those  of  then 
remote  antiquity;  if  in  the  one  instance  Sbvres, 
Mont  Rouge,  and  Vincennes,  or  in  the  other  Greeo- 
wich,  Stratford-le-Bow,  Tottenham,  Highgate,  Ham- 
mersmith, Richmond,  and  Clapham,  be  taken  in  as 
boundaries,  or  identified  respectively  as  the  ruins  of 
Paris  and  London,  what  a  prodigious  extent  would 
those  cities  gain  in  the  eyes  of  futurity ! 

Like  other  great  cities  in  the  East,  the  great  Babel 
was,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  known  by  different  names, 
and,  ultimately,  subdivided  into  various  parts. 

The  first  quarter  of  Babylon  that  appears  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  mother-city,  if  indeed  it 
was  not  originally  distincti  was  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  contains  the  Birs  NimrocKl. 
The  word  "  Birs,*'  as  applied  to  this  mound  or  ruin, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  ia  Arabic,  as  a 
derivative  of  that  language  |  and  it  would  appear, 
that  all  attempts  to  deduce  it  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  tongues  have  failed,  as  they  are  founded  on 
a  change  of  the  radical  letters. 

It  was  from  Birs,  or  Bursif,  that  the  produce  of  the 
Birsean  looms — ^the  cloth  of  Birs — derived  its  name. 
The  almost  only  remnant  of  Boraippa,  probably  the 
temple  of  a  national  worship  performed  in  high 
places,  one  of  which  belonged  to  each  Babylonian 
city,  and  to  each  quarter  of  Babylon  itself,  still  pre- 
serves its  ancient  name,  Bira  Nimrood  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  remnant  of  the  great 
pile  of  Babel,  but  it  will  appear  much  more  probable 
to  have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Birs,  Bursif,  or 
Borsippa,  and  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  Babylon  of 
Herodotus. 

Marudi,  in  his  Univmrntt  HUioiy,  mentions  Babll. 
the  capital  of  Aferadun,  ind  one  of  the  "  climates"  of 
the  earth,  so  named  from  the  name  proper  to  one 
of  its  towns.  This  town  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  canal,  derived  from  the  Frat  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  one  hour's  journey  from  the  city  called  Jisr 
Babil  and  the  canal  of  Al  Birs. 

The  quarter  of  Babel  itself  appears  to  have  changed 
its  name,  and  to  have  received  that  of  Nil.  The 
mounds  of  Babel  and  the  Mujaleba  are  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  two  canals  which  bear  that  name  in  the 
present  day.  Abulfeda  described  the  main  stream  of 
the  Frat  as  flowing  to  the  city  of  Nil,  and  giving  off 
the  canal  of  Nil,  after  which  it  is  called  the  Nahr 
Sirat.  D'Anville  also  notices  a  town  called  Nihis, 
without  having  a  definite  idea  of  its  position. 

The  square  superficies  of  the  mound  of  Babd  is 
49,000  feet ;  its  elevation  at  the  south-east  corner^ 
64  feet  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  Mujaleba,  baring 
a  square  superficies  of  1 20,000  feet,  and  a  height  of 
only  28 ;  beyond  this  again,  the  Amram  ebn  Alii 
having  an  area  of  104,000  feet,  and  en  elevation  of 
23  feet.  The  Mujaleba  has  been  read  as  if  it  were  Mft- 
kalbid,  from  Kalba,  "the  overturned,  or  overthrown," 
whereas  a  much  nearer  affinity  exists  to  Majftleba, 
plural  of  Jalib,  the  "  home  of  the  captives,"  and  not 
improbably  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  who  re' 
mained  in  Babylon.  This  version  is  favoured  by  the 
name  of  Heroot  and  Maroot  also  given  to  the  raounq 
by  the  natives,  from  a  traditipx^  that  near  the  foot  of 
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the  mm  there  is  an  inviiible  pit,  where  D'Herbelot 
relates  that  the  rebellious  people  were  hung  with 
ifaeir  heels  upward,  "until  the  day  of  judgment," 
The  Kasr,  or  palace,  is  a  mound  of  about  700  yards 
in  length  and  breadth.  Its  moulded  bricks,  orna- 
mented with  inscriptions,  and  its  glazed  and  coloured 
tiles,  added  to  the  sculptures  that  have  been  found 
there,  speak  of  its  importance,  and  have  led  to  its 
being  generally  looked  upon  as  the  castera  and  the 
largest  of  the  palaces  of  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
renowned  for  its  sloping  gardens. 

Between  the  Kasr  aud  the  Amram  there  is  every 
probability  the  Euphrates  once  flowed,  where  the 
Bubaquatic  tnnnel  of  Semiramis  may  have  existed, 
sod  where  quays  lined  the  banks  at  the  time  Alex- 
ander was  carried  over  during  his  last  illness. 

The  Amram  ebn  Ali  (so  calU'd  from  a  son  of  Ali,) 
has  been  more  generally,  and  with  probably  a  greater 
degree  of  plausibility,  identified  with  the  western 
palace.  It  is  surrounded  by  ridgos  or  mounds  of 
ramparts  which  were  the  defence  of  this  large  space, 
and  of  all  the  establishments  it  conlaincd. 

Tlie  fourth  quarter  of  Babel  is  marked  in  its  cen- 
tral space  by  the  mound  of  Al  Heimar  or  Udmir,  an 
is>lated  eminence  once  having  a  auperficiea  of  1  G,000 
feet,  and  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  with  a  ruin  on  the 
sammit  eight  feet  high.  Its  modern  name  is  derivable 
&om  the  Arabic  root  kamard, "  to  be,  or  become  red," 
denoting  tbe  red  mass  or  ruin  on  the  summit: 
Alhambra,  one  of  the  four  wards  of  Grenada,  was 
also  bo  called  from  the  red  colour  of  the  mat«riala  of 
its  buildings. 


DEPENDANCE  OF  MAN  VTOH  BIS  CBXATOr/ 

For  the  contimiance  of  life  a  thousand  provisiona  are  made. 
If  the  vital  actions  of  a  man's  frame  were  directed  by  his 
will,  llicy  are  necessarily  so  minute  and  complicated,  that 
they  would  immediately  fall  into  confusion.  Ho  eannot 
draw  a  breath  without  the  exeraii*  of  senaibilitiot  aa  well 
ordered  ai  those  of  th«  eye  or  ear.  A  traoery  of  nervoua 
cords  unites  man;  organs  in  sympathy,  of  which,  if  ona 
niament  were  broken,  pain,  and  spatn.  and  suCTocation, 
would  entile.  The  action  of  his  heart,  and  the  circulation 
of  his  blood,  and  all  the  vital  functions,  are  governed  through 
means  and  by  laws  which  are  not  dependant  on  his  wHl, 
and  to  which  the  powtrs  of  hi*  mind  are  alloi^ther  inada-. 
quate.  For,  had  Ihey  been  under  tbe  influence  of  bia  will, 
a  doubt,  a  moment's  pause  of  irresolution,  a  forgetfulnass 
of  a  single  DDtion  ut  iU  appointed  time,  would  have  termi- 
nated his  existence 

Now  when  man  sees  that  his  vital  operations  could  not 
be  directed  by  reason,  that  they  are  constant,  and  far  too 
important  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  changes  incident  to  his 
mind,  and  that  they  are  given  up  to  tbe  direction  of  other 
sources  of  motion  than  the  will,  he  acquires  a  full  tanie  of 
his  dependance.  If  man  be  fretful  and  wayward,  and  suti- 
ject  to  inordinate  passion,  we  perceive  tho  benevolent  ila- 
sisn  in  withdrawing  tbe  vital  motions  from  the  influence 
of  such  capricious  sources  of  action,  so  that  they  may  nei- 
ther be  disturbed  hke  his  moral  actions,  nor  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despair. 

When  man  thus  perceives  that  in  respect  to  all  thesa 
vital  operations  he  is  more  helpless  than  the  infant,  and 
that  his  boasted  reason  can  neither  give  them  order  nor  pro- 
tection, is  not  bis  inseusibility  to  th«  Giver  of  these  leciet 
endowments  worse  than  ingratitude  ?  In  a  rational  crea- 
ture, ignorance  of  his  condition  becomes  a  species  of  ingra- 
titude :  it  dulls  his  sense  of  benefits,  and  hardens  him  into 
a  temper  of  mind  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  reason,  and 
ttom  which  no  improvement  can  he  expected. — Bsix. 


WstT  different  ideas  ere  formed  in  different  nations  eon- 
wming  the  beauty  cf  the  human  shape  and  oountcnance  t 
A  fair  complexion  is  a  shocliin|>  deformity  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea ;  thick  lips  and  a  llal  nose  arc  a  beauty.     In  some 
nslians,  long  ears  tjiat  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders,  are 
tlic  objects  of  universal  admiration,  lu  China,  if  a  lady's  foot 
■  <  so  lars,'c  as  to  bo  0t  to  walk  upon,  she  is  regarded  as  a 
cnonster  of  ugliness.    Some  of  the  savage  nations  in  North 
-America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heeds  of  their  children, 
-^ikI  thus  squeeze  them,  while  the  bones  are  tender  and 
e,Tistly,  into  a  form  that  is  almost  perfectly  square.     Euro- 
peans ara  astonished  at  tbe  absutd  barbarity  of  this  prao- 
^'ce,  to  which  some  missionaries  have  imputed  the  singular 
stupidity  of  .those  nations  among  whom  it  prevails;  but 
iilien  they  condemn  Ihnso  savages,  they  do  not  reflect  that 
'l;e  ladies  in  Bngland  had,  till  within  these  vary  few  years, 
ywf)  endeavouring,  for  near  a  century  past,  to  squeeze  the 
''Wilful  roundness  of  their  natural  shapes  into  a  square 
''"a  of  Ibo  same  kind. — Suitb. 

^U^KiKD  have  a  great  aversion  to  intellectual  labour,  hut 
^''vn  supposing  knowledge  to  bo  easily  attainable,  more 
l";i;rje  would'be  content  to  be  ignorant  than  would  take 
^^va  A  little  trouble  to  acquire  it — Johnson. 


WUAT  IS  HOME.' 
That  is  not  home,  where  day  by  oay 
I  wear  tho  busy  hours  away ; 
That  is  not  borne,  wlierc  lonely  oight 
Prepares  me  for  the  toils  of  light ; 
'Tie  liopo,  and  joy,  and  memory,  give 
A  home  iu  wLiuh  the  heart  can  live : 
These  walls  no  lingoring  hopes  aoiiear. 
No  tbnd  renerobnuice  chains  lue  here. 
Cheerless  I  heave  the  lonely  sigh — 
Eliza,  canst  thou  tell  mo  why  ? 
Tin  where  thoa  art,  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 
There  are  who  etrangcly  love  to  roam. 
And  find  in  wildest  haunts  their  home; 
And  some  in  balls  of  lordly  slate. 
Who  jet  are  homeless,  desolate. 
The  sailor's  home  is  on  the  mtun. 
The  warrior's,  ou  the  tented  plain. 
The  maiden's,  lu  her  bewer  of  re«t. 
The  infant's,  on  bis  mother's  breast ; 
But  where  thou  art,  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be- 
There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  pride, 
Thoy  are  loo  high,  and  cold,  and  wide. 
No  homo  is  by  the  wanderer  fonnd  j 
'Tis  not  in  place ;  it  hath  no  bound, 
It  is  a  circling  atniosphere 
Investing  all  the  heart  holds  dear ; 
A  law  of  stnmgc  attractive  force. 
That  holds  the  feelings  In  their  course 
It  is  a  presenec  undefined, 
O'er-ekidowing  tho  consdons  mind, 
Where  love  and  doty  sweetly  blend 
To  consecrate  the  niune  of  ^end ; 
Where'er  then  art,  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be^— CondcIi 


Trough  wo  seem  grieved  at  tho  shortness  of  life  m  gens- 
ral,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  Th« 
minor  longs  to  be  of  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  hosines*) 
then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  hononn^  than 
to  retire. — Spectator 
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CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS. 

No.  III. 
The  Regalia^  2. 

There  »  some  reason  to  believe  that  King  Alfred  s 
crown  was  preserved  in  England  until  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  in  the  inventory  of  "  that  part  of 
the  Regalia  which  are  now  removed  from  Westmin- 
ster tp  the  Tower  Jewel  House,"  we  find  the  following 
entry  :  "  King  Alfred's  crowne,  of  gould  wyerworke, 
sett  with  slight  stones,  and  two  little  bells,  p.  oz.  79^, 
at  3/.  per  ounce,  248/.  10*.  Orf/*  The  purpose  of  such 
strange  appendages  as  the  bells  is  a  matter  not  very 
easy  to  discover,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  inventory 
puts  an  end  to  all  conjecture,  for,  after  enumerating 
the  various  antique  regalia,  and  reciting  their  value, 
we  find  the  Vandal  record :  "  All  these,  according  to 
order  of  parliament,  are  broken  and  defaced." 

The  other  crowns  destroyed  at  this  time  are  thus 
enumerated  in  the  inventory : — 

The  impcriall  crowne  of  massy  gold,  weighing  7lb.  6oz., 
valuedat  1,110/.  05.  Od, 

The  queen's  crowno  of  massy  gold,  weighing  3lb.  lOoz., 
valued  at  338/.  35.  4<f. 

A  small  crowne  found  in  an  iron  chest,  formerly  in  the 
Lord  Cottington  s  charge,  [it  was  the  crown  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,]  of  the  which  the  gold,  73/.  165.  Sd. 

And  the  diamonds,  rubies,  &c.,  355/.  05.  Oe/. 

Queen  Edith's  crowno,  formerly  thought  to  be  of  massy 
gould,  but  upon  triall  found  to  be  of  silver  gilt,  enriched 
with  garnetts,  foule  pearle,  saphires,  and  some  odd  stones, 
p.  02.  50i,  valued  at  16/.  05.  0^. 


XIMO  8  tCtPrBB,  WITH  CR06S. 


The  Sceptre  Royal,  which  the  sovereign  bears  in 
the  right  hand,  is  made  of  gold,  and  is  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length :  it  is  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  and  the  top  rises  into  a  fleur  de  lis  of  six 
leaves,  three  of  which  are  erect  and  three  pendent  3 
out  of  this  flower  arises  a  mound  formed  of  a  large 
amethyst,  garnished  with  precious  stones,  and  upon 
the  mound  is  a  cross  patt^e  of  jewels,  with  a  large 
diamond  in  the  midst. 

The  sceptre  is  a  more  ancient  emblem  of  royal 
dignity  than  the  crown  itself.  Homer  makes  it  the 
only  cognizance  of  the  Grecian  kings ;  and  the  his- 
torian Justin  declares  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome 
used  no  other  ensign  of  royalty.  The  Greek  poets 
describe  the  gods  as  bearing  sceptres  to  indicate  their 
empire,  and  declares  that  an  oath  taken  on  the  sceptre 
was  the  most  solemn  that  could  be  sworn.  In  Jacob*s 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  we  find  the 
sceptre  specifically  mentioned  as  the  emblem  of  regal 
power :  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come."  Justin  tells  us  that  among  the  Romans  the 
sceptre  was  originally  a  spear;  but  the  sceptres 
described  by  Homer  were  simply  long  walking-staves, 
designed  to  show  that  the  monarchs  ruled  by  acknow- 
ledged right,  and  not  by  force.  Le  Gendre  tells  us 
that  in  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings  the  sceptre 
was  a  golden  rod,  almost  always  of  the  same  height 
as  the  king  who  bore  it,  and  crooked  at  one  end,  like 
a  crosier  or  pastoral  staff. 

The  queen*consort*8  sceptre  in  England  is  formed 
like  the  king's,  but  it  is  shorter. 


QVSBN  8  SCEPTRB. 


In  the  inventory  of  the  Regalia  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  the  following 
entries  of  sceptres  :  -^ 


Two  sceptres,  weighing  Ifios.,  601. 

Two  sceptres  one  sett  with  pearles  and  stones,  the  uppet 
end  gould,  the  lower  end  silver.  The  other  silvar  gilt,  with 
a  dove,  formerly  thought  gould,  65/.  I65. 10i</. 


tCSPTBE  WITH  DOTS. 


The  sceptre  is  placed  in  the  king*8  right  hand,  and 
in  his  left,  during  the  ceremony  of  investiture,  be 
takes  the  Yirge,  or  rod,  which  is  carried  before  bim 
in  the  concluding  procession.  The  distiDction  be- 
tween the  sceptre  and  the  rod  is  that  the  former  is 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  the  latter  by  a  dove. 
This  distinction  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  we  find 
that  it  was  observed  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard  the  First.  The  virge  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  is  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  at  the  top  is  a  globe  and  cross,  surroountcd 
with  a  dove  enamelled  white,  and  the  globe  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  rose  diamonds. 

The  queen- consort's  virge  is  made  of  ivory,  gar- 
nished with  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  dove  enam- 
elled white  i  it  is  rather  more  than  a  yard  in  leogtL 


! 
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QUSBN's  VIROB,  on  IVORY  BOD. 

In  the  year  1814  another  virge  was  found  at  tbe 
Jewel  Office  in  the  Tower,  covered  with  dust,  and 
hidden  on  a  back-shelf.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  used  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
when  both  the  king  and  queen  were  invested  vith 
sovereign  power. 


ST.  EDWARD  8  STATF. 


St.  Edward's  Staff,  which  is  carried  before  tbe  , 
sovereign  in  the  procession  which  precedes  the  coro-  > 
nation,  is  a  staff  or  sceptre  of  gold,  four  feet  eleven  1 
inches  in  length,  having  a  foot  of  steel  about  four 
inches  in  length,  with  a  mound  and  cross  at  tbe  top; 
the  ornaments  are  of  gold,  and  the  diameter  of  it  is 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  virges  or  rod« 
destroyed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Regalia,  in  tbe  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

A  long  rodd  of  silver  gilt,  lib  5oz.,  4/.  105.  Bd, 

One  staff  of  black  and  white  ivory,  with  a  dove  on  tbe 
top,  with  binding  and  foote  of  gould,  4/.  105.  Od, 

A  large  staff,  with  a  dove  On  y*  top,  formerly  thought  to 
be  all  gould ;  but  upon  triall  found  to  be  tbe  lover  {>ait 
wood  within,  and  silver  gilt  without,  weighing  in  all  11 
ounces,  valued  at  35/.  05.  Od, 

One  small  staff,  with  a  floure  de  luce  on  tbe  topp,  tn> 
merly  thought  to  be  all  of  gould,  but  upon  triall  found  to 
be  iron  within  and  silver  gilt  without,  2/.  105.  Od, 

A  dove  of  gould,  sett  with  stones  and  pearles,  p.  ot.  6} 
ounces,  in  a  box  sett  with  studds  of  silver  gilt,  26/.  Of-  0^ 

The  Orb,  Mound,  or  Globe,  which  is  pat  into 
the  sovereign*s  hand  immediately 
before  the  crown  is  placed  upon 
his  head,  and  is  borne  in  the 
left  hand  during  the  subsequent 
procession,  is  a  ball  of  gold,  of 
six  inches  diameter,  encompassed 
with  a  band  of  the  same,  embel- 
lished with  roses  of  diamonds, 
encircling  other  precious  stones, 
and  edged  about  with  pearl.  On 
the  top  ts  a  very  large  amethyst, 
of  a  violet  and  purple  colour,  near 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  being  cncom- 
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passed  with  four  silver  wlref,  becomes  the  pedestal 
of  a  splendid  crtMS  of  gold,  of  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  height,  and  three  inches  in  breadth,  set 
Tery  close  with  diamonds,  having  in  the  middle,  a 
B^phirc  on  one  side,  and  an  emerald  on  the  other. 
It  is  also  embellished  with  fonr  large  pearls  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross,  near  the  centre,  and  three  more 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  whole  height  of  the  orb  and 
cross  is  eleven  inclies.  There  is  another  globe  among 
the  crown  jewels,  which  was -made  for  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  but  it  is  not  now  used  at  the 
coronation  of  queens  consort. 

The  orb  or  globe  was  assumed  as  a  cognizance  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus  j  it  was  sometimes  called  an 
apple,  and  sometimes  a  hill,  but  in  all  cases  it  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  universal  dominion.  The 
cross  was  added  to  the  globe  by  Constanliue,  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  Suidas,  describing  the  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  says,  "  In  his  left  band  be 
held  a  globe  in  which  a  cross  was  fixed,  which  showed 
that  by  faitb  in  the  cross  be  was  emperor  of  the 
earth.  For  the  globe  denotes  the  earth,  which  is  of 
like  form,  and  the  cross  denotes  faitb,  because  God 
in  the  fiesh  was  nailed  to  it." 

The  globe  and  cross  were  first  introduced  as  en- 
signs of  imperial  authority  in  western  Europe  by 
Pope  Benedict  the  Eighth,  who  gave  them  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Second.  The  combined  orna- 
ment was  called,  "  The  Imperial  Apple,"  and  at  the 
coTDnation  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  was  home 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  emperor,  by  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 


Almost  all  the  English  kings  from  Edward  the 
Confessor,  have  the  globe  in  their  left  hand  on  their 
coins  or  seals,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving  j 
and  it  seems  also  to  have  been  ^eqnently  so  placed 
when  sovereigns  lay  in  state  after  their  decease. 

Four  Swonns  are  used  at  the  coronation  of  a 
British  sovereign.  1.  Tee  Sword  of  State,  which 
is  a  laige  two-handed  sword,  having  a  splendid  scab- 
bard of  crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  plates  of 
the  royal  badges  in  the  following  order.  At  the 
point  is  the  orb  or  raound,  then  the  royal  crest  of  a 
Jion  standing  on  an  imperial  crown  ;  lower  down  are 
a  portcullis,  harp,  thistle,  fienr  de  lis,  and  rose  j 
nearer  the  hilt  the  portcullis  is  repeated  j  next  are 
the  royal  arms  and  supporters ;  and  lastly,  the  harp, 
thistk,  8tc,,  over  again.  The  handle  and  pommel  of 
the  sword  are  embossed  with  similar  devices  in  silver 
gilt,  and  the  cross  is  formed  of  the  royal  supporters, 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  having  a  rose  within  a 
laurel  between  them  on  one  side,  and  a  fleor  de  lis 
similarlv  encircled  on  the  other. 


2.  Cdstana,  or  the  pointless  Sword  of  Mercy,  is 
the  principal  in  dignity  of  the  three  swords  which 
are  borne  naked  l>efore  the  sovereign  at  the  corona- 
tion. Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  in  his  "  Giory  of  R^ahty," 
derives  its  name  from  that  wielded  by  Ogler  the 
Dane,  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  j  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  sword  named  Curtana,  or 
Curtein,  formed  a  part  of  the  English  Regalia  from 
very  ancient  times,  for  Matthew  Paris  informs  us 
that  a  sword  of  that  name  was  carried  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  the  Third,  by  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
(a.  D.  i'236.)  In  the  same  way,  a  sword  called 
Joyetue,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Charlem^ine,  was  always  displayed  at  the  coronatioa 


of  the  kings  of  France.  Curtana  is  a  broad  bright 
sword,  the  length  of  the  blade  is  about  thirty-two 
inches,  and  the  breadth  almost  two  inches ;  the 
handle,  which  is  covered  with  fine  gold  wire,  is  four 
inches  long,  end  the  pommel,  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  ;  which,  with  the  cross,  is  plain  and  steel 
gilt :  the  length  of  the  cross  is  eight  inches  nearly. 
The  scabbard  belonging  to  it  is  covered  with  a  rich 
brocaded  cloth  of  tissue,  and  studded  with  gilt 
ornaments. 

3.  Tlie  Sword  of  SriaixoAL  Justice  is  pointed, 
but  somewhat  obtuse;    the  length  of  the  blade  is 


forty  inches,  and  the  breadth  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  pummel,  handle,  cross,  and  scabbard,  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  Curtana. 

4.  The  Sword  of  Jcsticb  of  the  Tehforauty 
is  sharp-pointed }  the  length  of  the  handle  is  fonr 
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inches,  the  pommel  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and 
the  cross  seven  inches  and  a  half.  The  scabbard  is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  Curtana, 

The  sovereign's  Coronation  Ring,  called  by  some 
ancient  writers,  "The  wedding-ring  of  England,"  is 
of  pure  gold,  with  a  large  taJjIe  ruby,  of  a  violet 
colour,  on  which  a  plain  cross,  or  cross  of  St.  George, 
is  beaatifolly  enchased.    The  coronation  ring  of  the 


qneen  consort  is  likewise  gold,  with  a  Urge  table 
mby  set  therein,  and  sixteen  other  small  rubies  set 
round  about  the  ring;  of  which  those  next  to  the 
setting  are  the  latest,  the  rest  diminishing  in  pro- 
portion. Investiture  by  the  ring,  was  the  most  an- 
cient form  of  conferring  dignity ;  it  was  by  this 
ceremony  that  Pharaoh  created  Joseph  his  viceroy 
over  Egypt ;  it  was  also  a  Persian  custom,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  we  find  many  traces  of  it 
in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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The  legend  of  the  Coronation'  Ring  ii  not  lets  iin- 
gnlar  than  that  of  the  Ampulla.  It  ia  said  that  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  met  by  an  old  man  who 
asked  him  for  alms,  and  the  charitable  monarch,  being 
at  the  moment  destitute  of  money,  gave  the  suppliant 
his  ring.  Soon  afterwards,  two  English  pilgrims  in 
Palestine  having  lost  their  way,  were  met  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night  by  this  same  old  man,  who  led  them 
into  a  certain  magnificent  city,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  present  existence  of 
which  was  a  popular  article  of  faith  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  old  man  entertained  them  most  hospitably,  and 
gave  them  lodgings  for  the  night.  In  the  morning 
he  informed  them  that  he  wa3  St.  John  the  Evange* 
list,  of  whom  it  was  believed  by  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  that  he  was  appointed  to  tarry  on  earth  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  St.  John  told 
the  pilgrims,  that  it  was  to  him  in  person  that  the 
Confessor  had  given  the  ring,  and  he  sent  it  back  by 
them  to  the  king,  with  a  promise  that  divine  grace 
should  encircle  every  British  sovereign  who  was  in- 
vested with  this  ring  at  the  coronation.  The  sacred 
ring  was  long  preserved  at  the  shrine  of  St  Edward, 
and  only  brought  out  at  the  time  of  a  coronation.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  legends  of  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  John  continued  to  be  told  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth)  his  last  visitatioii  was 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  James  the  Fourth :  the 
appearance  of  the  evangelist  is  thus  described  by 
Pitscottie,  whose  language  we  have  slightly  mo- 
dernized. 

He  wa9  VL  man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown,  and  belted  about 
him  in  a  roll  of  linen  oloth ;  a  pair  of  buskins  on  his  feet, 
to  the  great  of  his  legs,  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  con- 
form thereto ;  but  he  had  nothing  on  his  head  save  hair  of 
a  reddish  yellow  behind,  and  the  same  on  his  cheeks,  which 
went  down  to  his  shoulders ;  but  his  forehead  was  bald 
and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifty-two  years 
old,  and  he  carried  a  great  pikestaff  in  his  band. 
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The  Spurs,  called  the  great  golden  spurs,  are 
elaborately  wrought,  both  round  the  outer  edge,  and 
at  the  buckle  and  fastenings.  They  have  no  rowels, 
but  end  in  an  ornamented  point,  being  of  that  kind 
which  are  denominated  prick  spurs.  It  is  sufficiently 
notorious,  that  putting  on  the  gilded  spurs,  was  the 
ancient  investiture  of  knighthood,  just  as  the  hacking 
them  off  was  the  legitimate  form  of  degradation. 

The  ARMiLLiB,  or  bracelets,  are  of  solid  gold,  and 
open  by  a  hinge  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  upon 
the  wrist.  They  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  adorned  with 
chasings  of  the  rose,  thistle,  harp,  and  fleur  de  lis, 
emblematical  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France ;  the  edges  are  also  garnished  with  pearls. 
These  ornaments  are  not  now  employed  in  the  coro- 
nation, and  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that 
the  service  appropriated  to  the  bracelets,  has  been  by 
some  strange  blunder^  transferred  to  the  Armil,  or 
Stole. 


THE  TURNIP:FLY«  (AihH»tMifi>lk.) 

Thb  following  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
little  insect  already  noticed*.  Mr.  Yarrell  bai 
described  the  hymenopterous  insect,  shown  in  tiw 
engraving,  as  having  proved  equally  injurious.  Tht 
substance  of  the  following  account  is  extracted  from 
his  valuable  paper  in  the  JVmttaetums  of  the  Zooh* 
ffiemi  Society  <if  London*  After  noticing  the  beetle 
we  have  already  dtsciibed,  he  continues,-— 

But  the  destroyer  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  tb* 
turnip-cfopy  on  the  light,  and  ohalky  soils  of  this  CQUstrT« 
during  the  last  dry  Summer,  (1834»)   is  an  insect  o{\     | 
different  kind,  and  one  that  happily  does  nol  make  its     ; 
appearance  in  great  numbers,  except  at  wide  interY&ls,  and 
during  those  seasons  that  are  remarkable  fbr  the  almost     | 
total  absence  of  rain.     The  first    public   notice  I  aur 
acQuainted  with  on  the  subject  of  this  particular  inNct, 
ana  the  extent  of  the  injury  it  inflicts,  is  in  the  Trasiofr 
Hon9  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1783.  in  which  W.  Marsbsll, 
Esq.,  an  agriculturist  in  Norfolk,  details  at  some  length  ths 
particulars  of  the  appearance  of  the  turnip-fly  during  MVL 

In    that  year    many  thousands    of   acres  wer» 
ploughed  up,  and  the  season  was  too  far  advaaoed    i 
to  attempt  the  growth  of  a  second  crop. 

It  was  observed  (says  Mr.  Marshall,)  in  the  oaDke^Tesf  { 
above  mentioned,  that  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  cater- 
pillars, great  numbers  of  yellow  flies  were  seen  busy  among 
the  turnip-plants,  and  it  was  then  suspected  that  the  canker 
was  the  caterpillar  state  of  the  yellow-fly.  Since  that  time  - 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  cankQi*s  have  regularly  folloired  ) 
the  appearance  of  these  flies.  From  their  more  frequently 
appearing  on  the  sea-eoast,  and  fwoi  the  vast  quantitiei 
which  have  I  believe  been  observed,  at  different  times,  ob 
the  beach  washed  up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  reeeiie^ 
opinion  among  the  farmers,  that  they  are  not  natives  of  thii 
country  but  oome  across  the  ocean,  and  observations  this 
year  greatly  corroborate  the  idea«  Fishermen  upon  the 
eastern  ooast  declare*  that  they  actually  saw  them  alight  in 
cloud-like  flights;  and  from  the  testimony  of  many,  it 
seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  they  first  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  moreover,  that,  on 
their  first  being  observed,  they  lie  upon  and  near  the  cliffs, 
so  thick  and  so  languid,  that  they  might  be  collected  into 
heaps,  lying,  it  is  said,  in  some  places  two  inches  thick; 
from  thence  thev  proceeded  into  the  country^  and  even  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast  they  were 
seen  in  multitudes  resembling  a  swarm  of  bees. 

From  whatever  source  these  insects  first  reached 
this  country,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  at 
the  present  time  naturalized. 

Early  in  July,  1835,  the  yellow  fly  was  again  seen  in 
abundance  upon  the  young  turnips,  and  it  was  recollected 
by  some  that  this  was  the  fly  which  prevailed  also  in  the 
year  1818,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  caterpillar,  which 
they  knew  by  the  name  of  the  blacks.  Another  obserrer 
said,  *  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these  turnips,  for  I  peroei^'e 
this  year  a  fly  which  is  the  fore-runner  of  the  niggtf 
caterpillar.' 

These  predictions  were  soon  verified.  The  female 
fly,  by  means  of  a  delicately  serrated  instroment 
under  the  tail,  is  enabled  to  make  a  small  aperture 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  turnip,  ia 
which  she  deposits  a  single  egg,  and  each  female  pro» 
duces  and  deposits  in  different  places  about  twenty  of 
these  eggs.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  dark-coloured  caterpillars  crawl 
forth,  and  commence  the  work  of  destruction,  hy 
feeding  voraciously  on  the  soft  part  of  the  leaf  of 
the  turnip,  leaving  the  fibres  untouched ;  after  a  fcv 
days  they  cast  their  black  skins,  and  then  assume 
one  of  a  more  slaty  or  gray  appearance ;  they  still 
continue,  however,  to  feed  on  the  leaves,  passing 
from  one  to  another.  The  destruction  is  complete; 
a  whole  field,  in  a  very  short  time,  presentiag  only  an 
assemblage  of  skeleton^like  leaves,  and  this  too  even 
when  the  turnip  has  attained  a  considerable  size.  The 
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caterpillar  having  passed  through  this  feeding-stage 
of  its  existence,  buries  itself  in  the  ground^  where  it 
forms  for  itself  a  strong  oval  O0ooo»»  Some  of  the 
early  broods  very  rapidly  enter  their  last  stage  of 
existence^  and  appear  as  the  little  ^y,  represented  in 
the  engraving. 


The  fij  itself  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  the  breadth  of  the  wings  extended,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  -,  the  larva,  or  caterpillar,  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  in  length. 

Although  this  insect  only  attacks  the  leaf,  the  turnip 

itself  becomes  pithy,  and  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Of  the  degree  of  success  which  attended  the  various 
remedial  measures  adopted,  T  possess  but  little  precise  in- 
formation. On  a  former  visitation  of  this  insect  in  the 
county  of  Kent*  some  farmers  it  is  stated,  saved  those  fields 
ia  which  the  injury  bad  scarcely  begun  by  tumine  in 
hundreds  of  ducks,  a  boy  going  before  ihem  with  a  long 
pole,  brushing  the  caterpillars  off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ; 
and  it  is  added,  it  was  an  amusing  sight  to  observe  the 
ducks  waddling  after  their  courier,  and  devouriue  the 
insects  with  avidity,  eyeing  both  sides  of  every  lea^  lest 
they  should  miss  such  palatable  morsels.  A  heavy  roller 
passed  over  the  ground  in  the  evening,  when  the  cater- 
pillars were  ot  their  feed»  was  another  remedy  resorted  to. 
But  that  which  was  considered  the  most  effectual,  was  the 
strewing  of  quick-lime  by  broad-cast  over  the  ground,  and 
renewing  it  when  dispersed  by  the  wind ;  by  mis  means  I 
was  told  one  field  of  turnips,  near  Dover,  was  saved,  though 
surrounded  by  others  which  suffered  soverely,  where  no 
such  preventative  was  employed. 


RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  II. 

THE    LEVEL   SURFACES   OF   LIQUIDS. 

There  is  not  presented  to  as  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  experience,  any  instance  of  a  level  surface  more 
perfect  than  the  general  surface  of  a  liquid.  A  still 
lake  or  pond,  or  the  water  in  our  cisterns  and  water- 
jags,  are  all  equally  level  at  the  surface.  They 
require  none  of  man's  agency  to  make  them  so,  for 
they  become  so  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  We  take 
advantage  of  this  property  to  assist  us  in  determining 
the  level  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  surveying.  A 
bubble  of  air  is  enclosed  in  a  tube,  containing  a 
liquid  I  and  the  surveyor  places  the  tube  horizontally, 
&ud  knows  when  it  is  quite  level  by  observing  that 
the  bubble  of  air  is  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
tube.  The  liquid  has  then  no  tendency  to  drive  the 
^r.bubble  in  one  direction  more  than  another,  and 
therefore  the  bubble  remains  in  the  middle,  from 
^'hich  circumstance  the  surveyor  knows  that  any  piece 
pf  wood  or  other  surface,  on  which  the  tube  is  resting 
is  level.  This  tube  he  calls  a  spirit 'level.  The  liquid 
^^ployed  in  the  tube  ia  usually  coloured  spirit,  be- 
^^xise  pure  spirit,  or  alcohol,  is  never  frozen,  however 
St'eat  the  cold  may  be  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  reason  of  this  perfect  level,  to  which  the  sur** 
^ce  of  a  liquid  attains,  is,  that  liquids,  like  every 
J^her  body,  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  j  and 
_^at  as  the  particles  of  water  move  freely  among 
^emselvcs,  any  unequal  pressure  is  soon  communi- 
cated to  surrounding  parts.  Suppose  now  that  we 
^^da,large  ci3tem  of  water,  and  that,  the  surface  of 
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the  water  were  three  or  four  inches  liigher  near  one 
end  of  the  cistern  than  near  the  other :  there  would 
be  a  larger  amount  of  water,  a  greater  number  of 
particles  pressing  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  at  the 
former  part  than  at  the  latter.  Each  particle  presses 
on  that  which  is  beneath  it  i  and  as  there  would  be  a 
lofUer  column  of  particles  at  one  part  of  the  cistern 
than  at  another,  those  particles  which  are  near  tiie 
bottom  of  the  heavier  column  would  press  on  those 
that  surround  them,  and  force  them  upwards  $  in 
order,  in  fact,  to  allow  room  for  themselves  to  escape 
from  some  of  the  pressure  which  they  experience. 
There  continues  to  be  this  pressure  until  the  surface 
is  level  in  every  part,  when,  as  all  parts  of  the  liquid 
near  the  bottom  are  equally  pressed,  no  one  can 
yield  to  another,  and  they  all  remain  in  equilibrium^ 
(a  word  which  means  equiU^balanced)* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  becomes,  from  any  cause,  out  of  the  level 
direction,  a  commotion  and  a  kind  of  struggle  takes 
place,  and  does  not  cease  until  the  level  is  again 
attained.  There  is  a  very  pretty  experiment  which 
shows  this  tendency  of  liquids  to  maintain  a  perfect 
level,  and  to  descend  whenever  an  opportunity  offers 
for  so  doing.  Fig.  1  represents 
the  section  of  a  vessel  or  basin, 
which  exhibits  the  paradoxical 
property  of  never  becoming  full, 
however  much  water  may  be 
poured  into  it.  The  vessel  looks 
neither  like  a  sieve  nor  a  cullen- 
der :  no  holes  can  be  seen  in  it, 
and  no  water  is  seen  to  flow  from 
it.  A  little  inspection  of  its  construction  will,  how* 
ever,  enable  us  to  solve  this  riddle.  It  may  be  seen 
that  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  thick  to  have  a  groove 
or  channel  cut  in  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at 
a,  there  is  a  small  opening,  which  leads  into  a  chan« 
nel  ascending  to  the  point  b,  and  from  thence 
descending  to  the  point  c,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  the 
foot  or  stand  of  the  vessel,  which  is  hollow.  Now 
when  water  is  poured  into  this  vessel,  some  of  it 
enters  the  little  channel  at  a,  and  ascends  as  fast 
as  more  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel.  Just  before 
the  vessel  is  quite  full,  the  water  ascends  to  that  part 
of  the  channel  which  begins  to  turn  downwards/ 
and  immediately  on  attaining  that  level,  the  water 
flows  down  the  outer  channel  as  fast  as  it  is  poured 
into  the  vessel,  provided  that  it  be  not  done  too 
quickly.  There  is  a  conveyance  for  carrying  off.  the 
water  from  the  lower  cistern  at  c,  by  a  concealed  pipe, 
not  shown  in  the  figure. 

Here  then  we  have  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of 
water  to  keep  a  constant  level,  whether  it  branch  out 
into  two  or  three  streams,  or  remain  in  one  body. 
The  water  ascends  in  the  narrow  channel  just  as  fast 
as  in  the  broad  open  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  when  it 
arrives  at  the  level  of  the  bend  in  the  channel,  instead 
of  rising  still  higher  in  the  vessel,  it  turns  into  the 
descending  part  of  the  channel,  and  so  flows  ont. 

This  property  has  been  made  the  ground-work  of 
an  amusing  experiment.  Fig.  2  is  a  philosophical 
toy,  called  the  Cup  of  Tantalus.  A 
little  figure  of  a  man  or  boy  is  sit- 
ting in  the  cup,  and  his  face  is 
made  to  express  great  anxiety  to 
obtain  something  to  drink,  but 
that  he  can  never  obtain.  If  we 
pour  water  into  the  cup,  it  will 
rise  just  to  the  level  of  his  chin, 
but  no  higher,  and  the  little  mar- 
t3nr  to  thirst  is  obliged  to  keep  his 
lips  dry  whether  iie  will  or.  no. 
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Hie  mystery  is  ingenioTia,  and  ta  very  similar  to  the 
experimeat  which  we  last  dcKrilied.  A  doable  tube 
passes  tbTvngh  the  body  of  the  figare,  having  an 
ascending  part,  whose  month  is  within  the  cup,  and 
communicating  with  the  water,  and  a  descending  part, 
whose  mouth,  h,  is  concealed  in  the  hollow,  d  c,  of 
the  vessel.  When  the  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel, 
it  ascends  the  tube  in  the  interior  of  the  figure  ;  but 
«s  the  tube  bends  downwards,  when  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  chin  of  the  figure,  no  sooner  does  the 
water  in  the  vessel  reach  that  level  than  it  begins  to 
descend  the  tuiK  to  u,  and  so  escapes  j  leaving  the 
head  of  the  figure  quite  ua- 
touched  by  the  water.  The  tube  '^-^ 

in  the  figure  being  very  amall, 
its  courae  cannot  well  be  traced ; 
but  the  aubjoined  figure  (fig.  3,) 
will  show  the  principle  more 
clearly.  The  shorter  leg  of  the 
bent  tube  is  open  to  the  water, 
'  and  when  the  latter  ascends  to 
the  level  of  the  bend  in  the  tube, 

it  flows  over  that  bend,  and  escapes  at  the  exterior 
mouth  of  the  tube. 

The  strong  tendency  of  water  to  maintain  a  con- 
atant  level  at  different  parts  of  its  surface  is  strikingly 
shown  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  called  the  Hydrostatic 
Bellows.  The  experiment  is  sometimes  called  the 
Hydrostatic  Paradox,  ftom  the  strange  result  at 
which   we   arrive.     Fig.  4  represents  ~    ^ 

two  boards,  connected  by  edges  of 
leather,    which    admit   of  the   boards 
being  separated  more  or  less  from  each 
other,  much  in  the  some  manner  as 
the  two  boards  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Tlie  leather  aides  are  perfectly  water- 
tight  at    their    connexion  with    the 
boards.    A  small  hole  is  made  in  the 
upper  board,  and  into  this  a  pipe  is 
fixed,  which  ascends  to  some  height. 
When  the  apparatus  contains  nothing 
but  ur,  the  upper  board  almost  rests 
upon  the  lower,  as  the  leather  sides 
form  into  a  number  of  folds.     When 
water  is  poured  down  the  tul>e  it  en- 
ters between  the  boards,  and  gradually 
lifts  up  the  upper  one,  notwithstanding 
the  .lai^  surface  of  the  board  com- 
pared with  the  small  diameter  of  the 
pipe.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
tube  becomes  half-full  of  water,  while 
a  portion  also  is  situated  in  the  bel- 
lows; the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  surface  of  that  in  the  bellowa  j 
and  thus  arises  that  pressure  and  forcible  straining 
a^er  equality  of  position,  to  which  we  lately  alluded. 
But  so  long  as  the  upper  board  remains  in  one  posi- 
tion, that  adjustment  cannot  take  place  j  accordingly, 
the  water  in  the  tube,  by  pressing  on  the  water  in 
the  bellowa,  makes  the  latter  press  upward  against  the 
upper  board,  and  urges  it  up  with  great  force,  inso- 
much that  a  few  ounces  of  water  in  the  tube  will 
raise,  not  only  the  upper  board  of  the  bellows,  but 
several  heavy  weights  placed  upon  it.     If  the  pipe 
were  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  boards  of  the 
bellows  were  two  feet  square,  and  if  half  a  pint  of 
water  were  poured  into  the  tube,  the  water  would 
raise  the  upper  board  with  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds  weight  pressing  upon  it.     It  ia  true  that  tlie 
distance  through  which  this  enormous  weight  would 
be  lifted  is  not  above  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  an  inch  ; 
but  the  fact,  that  it  will  be  raised  even  that  small 
amount,  ia  sufhcieutly  remarkable. 


If  the  tube  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  whatem 
weight  of  water  there  may  be  in  the  tabe,  sa  autj 
times  that  pressure  vill  be  exerted  on  the  innci  gu. 
face  of  tbe  upper  board  of  the  bellows,  as  there  sie 
circular  half  inches  in  the  surface  of  that  board;  it 
is  on  this  account  that  such  a  small  qoaDlit;  of 
water  in  the  tube  will  exert  such  an  enormooi  ptu- 
sure  within  tbe  bellows.  But  we  have  now  to  mm. 
tion  a  very  remarkable  extension  of  this  laW,  ICHa 
tube  contain  air  instead  of  water,  and  if  that  sir  cm 
be  made  to  press  with  more  than  its  usual  fotte  on 
the  water  beneath,  the  water  will  be  forced  up  againit 
the  upper  board,  and  will  raise  it,  just  the  same  u  if 
the  tube  contained  water.  This  ^th  is  shown  in  ■ 
striking  manner.  A  man  stands  upon  the  upper 
board  of  the  bellows,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  blows  down  through  it  j  and  at  be 
does  so,  the  board  on  which  he  stands  rises  gradoiDf 
upward,  lifting  him  at  the  same  time.  It  has  a  vetj 
uncommon  effect  to  see  a  man  raise  himself  by  blow- 
ing through  a  tube.  The  explanation  is  this:  b; 
blowing  forcibly  into  the  tube,  he  adds  to  the  lit 
already  existing  in  tbe  tube  an  additional  qaiintitj 
from  his  own  langa,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  ait  ia 
confined  in  a  small  space.  Whenever  tUs  occnn, 
tbe  air  exerts  a  powerful  pressure ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  pressure  ia  felt  by  the  water  bpseath, 
which  is  forced  up  against  the  upper  board  of  the 
bellows,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  tube  con- 
tained water  instead  of  air.  This  power  of  ruaog  i 
great  weight  by  a  small  pressure,  has  caused  this  ei- 
periment  to  be  called  the  hydrostatic  pandar;  tbt 
term  hydrostatic  being  applied  to  anythiag  vHicii 
relates  to  the  pressure  and  eqnilibrinm  of  liqniiis. 

If  a  water-butt  with  a  tight-fitting  cover  be  com- 
pletely full  of  water,  and  a  tall  tube  be  fixed  in  tbe 
top  of  the  butt,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water  fo 
as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  water  in  the 
butt,  the  butt  will  burst  asunder  with  great  violence 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pipe. 

When  water  confined  in  one  vessel  can  commnui- 
cate  with  water  confined  in  another  vessel,  a  pressure 
exerted  upon  any  part  of  the  water  is  tnnsniitted 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  liquid. 
Thus  in  fig.  5,  the  vessel  n  contains 
another  vessel  k  within  it,  the  bottom 
of  which,  v  v,  ia  not  fixed,  but  simply 
snq>ended.  If  into  the  neck  of  the 
outer  vessel  we  attach  firmly  a  tnbe 
n',  and  pour  water  into  it  so  at  to  fill 
N  and  K,  and  a  portion  of  the  tube 
above  i,  considerable  pressure  will  be 
exerted  upon  the  water  in  the  two 
vessels,  but  it  will  be  equal  in  both, 
and  so  equally  distributed,  that  if  the 
bottom  V  V  of  the  inner  vessel  be  sup- 
ported only  by  slight  threads  or  horse-hair,  it  will  not 
be  detached  from  e  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  dovo- 
ward  pressure  is  counteracted  by  the  upward  pressure 
and  these  two  forces  destroy  each  other. 


Without  reason,  as  on  a  tempestuous  soa,  we  are  &t 
sport  of  every  wind  and  wave,  and  know  not,  tili  t« 
event  hath  determined  it,  how  the  next  billow  will  diipwf 
of  us ;  whether  it  will  dash  us  against  a  rock,  or  drire  ni 
into  a  quiet  harbour. — LuciLS. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH;  HER  PROGRESSES  AND  PUBLIC  PROCESSIONS.    No.  VIL 


AXCHNT  Ttaw  o 


WITH  THE   FDOCEtBIOH   0 


nOCiniON  THROtlOH  THI  CITY  FROM  THK  TOWKB 
TO  WEtTlflMSTCB,  THK  DAY  BKFOBK  BER  HA' 
KITy'b   COaOMATION. 

u  the  tarly  ages  of  onr  history,  it  wu  cnstomary 
foi  the  Bovereign,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  corona- 
HODi  to  proceed  ia  great  state  through  the  city  of 
l-oiidoa,  from  the  Tower  to  the  palace  at  Westminster  j 
ud  for  thia  purpose  it  vas  necessary  for  the  monarch, 
1*0  or  three  days  beforehand,  to  remove  fron\  the 
Hice,  and  take  up  a  temporary  ahode  in  the  fortress. 
The  pomp  and  splendour  of  some  of  these  proces- 
'"MU  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  of  state  pageantry 
'^^oi'ded  ID  our  history;  and  we  may  venture  to  in- 
rtuiM  those  which  preceded  the  coronations  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  his  three  children,  Edward  the. 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  EUzabeth,  as  affording  a  display  of 
ni'gnificence  acarcely  ever  equalled.  The  age  in 
vhich  those  sovereigns  reigned  was  one  'delighting  in 
<^r  shows  and  spectacles ;  seldom  afterwards  do 
We  r?ad  of  streets  decked  with  silks,  and  tapestries, 
uid  gold  brocades,  and  conduits  mnning  with  wine, 
wd  standards  and  crosses  newly  painted  and  newly 
■ivraiehed,  with  .here  and  there  a  fencifol  pageant 
"winding  in  all^orical  devices,  so  exceedingly 
iD^nioua  u  4o  reqoire  » lengthy  aplanBtioa,  sll  for 


the' purpose  of  welcoming"  a  royal  visiter,  and  testi- 
fying the  affection  which  his  subjects  bore  towards 
him.  The  extreme  popularity  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  enjoyed  at  his  accession,  a  popularity  arising 
as  well  from  the  captivating  nature  of  his  person^ 
qualifications,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  uniting 
in  his  person  the  rival  claims  of  the  houEca  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  will  account  for  the  peculiar  splendour 
which  characterized  his  reception  by  the  citizens  of 
London.  To  bis  popularity,  likewise,  may  be  referred 
much  of  the  rejoicing  which  greeted  his  next  three 
successors;  the  strong  attachment  which  his  subjects 
had  conceived  for  him  in  nis  better  days,  rendered 
the  children  of  "  old  king  Henry  theyght,"  objects  of 
popular  affection,  without  reference  to  their  individnal 
merits,  or  to  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  they  ascended  the  throne.  Evet  his  daughter 
Mary,  in  spite  of  her  known  attachment  to  popery, 
was  readily  supported  by  the  people  against  the  un- 
lawful attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Nortbnmberland  to 
secure  the  crown  for  Lady  Jane  Grey;  and  her  pas- 
sage through  the  city  on  the  30th  of  September,  1S53 
the  day  before  her  coronation,  was  marked  by  great 
splendour.  Such  being  Mary's  reception,  it  wai 
MtorBl  that  Elizabeth  should  experieace  an  especiaUr 
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joyful  and  hearty  welcome,  when  she  came  to  the 
throne  -,  for  she  had  become  endeared  to  the  people 
by  the  persecution  which  she  had  suffered  in  her 
sister's  reign,  on  acct)unt  of  her  .attachment  to  the 
reformed  faith. 

The  pageants  w^hich  were  devised  by  the  citizens 
of  London  for  the  entertainment  of  Elizabeth  in  her 
procession  through  the  city,  on  the  day  preceding 
her  coronation,  afford  an  instructive  illustration  of 
the  taste  of  the  age ;  and  it  happens  fortunately  that 
we  possess  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole 
ceremony  in  a  very  interesting  tract,  which  was 
pubhshed  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  tract  is  en- 
titled. The  passage  of  our  most  drad  and  Soveraigne 
Lady  Queue  Elyzabeth,  through  the  citie  of  London  to 
Westminster,  the  daye  before  her  Coronation,  Anno 
1558^;  and  at  the  close  of  it  we  are  informed  that 
it  was  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete-strete,  within 
Temple-barre,  at  the  signe  of  the  Hand  and  Starre,  by 
Richard  Tottil,  the  xxiii.  day  of  January,    Cum  privilegio. 

The  opening  passage  well  describes  in  the  stately 
■tyle  of  the  age,  the  sort  of  reception  which  the  queen 
experienced: — 

Upon  Saturday,  which  was  the  14th  day  of  January,  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  God,  1558,  about  two  of  the  clocke  at 
after  noone,  the  moate  noble  und  Christian  princesse,  our 
most  dradde  soveraigne  ladye  Elyzabeth,  by  the  grace  of 
Grod,  Queue  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Irelaude.  DeTendour 
of  the  Faith,  &c.  t  marched  from  the  Towre  to  passe 
through  tho  citie  of  London  towarde  Westminster,  richely 
furnished  and  most  honourably  accompanied,  as  well  with 
gentlemen,  barons,  and  other  the  nobilite  of  this  realme,  as 
also  with  a  notable  trayne  of  goodly  and  beautifuU  ladies 
richly  appoynted.  And  entring  the  citie,  was  of  the  people 
received  maiveylous  entirely,  as  appeared  by  the  assemblie, 
prayers,  wiiihes,  welcomminges,  cryes,  tender  woordes,  and 
all  other  signea,  whiche  argue  a  wonderfuU  earnest  love  of 
most  obedient  subjectes  towarde  iheyr  soveraiffne.  And  on 
thother  side,  her  grace*  by  holding  up  her  handes  and  merie 
countenaunce  to  such  as  stode  Tarre  of,  and  most  tender 
and  gentle  language  to  those  that  stode  nigh  to  her  grace, 
did  declare  herseU'e  no  less  thankefullye  to  receive  her 
people's  good  wyll,  than  they  lovingly  offered  it  unto  her. 
To  all  that  wyshed  her  grace  well,  she  gave  heartie 
thankea;  and  to  such  as  bade  God  save  her  grace,  she 
sayde  againe  God  save  them  all,  and  thanked  them  with 
all  her  heart :  so  that  on  eyther  side  there  was  nothing  but 
gladnes,  nothing  but  prayer,  notlung  but  comfort  The 
queue's  majestic  rejoysed  marvellously  to  see  that  so 
exceadingly  shewed  towarde  her  grace,  which  all  good 
princes  have  ever  desyred ;  I  raeane  so  earnest  love  of  sub- 
jectes, so  evidently  declared  even  to  her  grace's  owne 
person,  being  carried  in  the  middest  of  them.  The  people 
again  were  wonderfully  ravished  with  the  loving  answers 
and  gestures  of  theyr  princesse,  like  to  the  which  they  had 
before  tryed  at  her  first  comming  to  the  Towre  from  Hat- 
field. Thus  her  grace's  loving  behaviour,  preconceived  in 
the  people  s  heades  upon  these  considerations,  was  then 
thoroughly  confirmed,  and  indede  emplanted  a  wonderfuU 
hope  in  them,  touchyns  her  woorthy  government  in  the 
reste  of  her  reygne.  lior  in  all  her  passage  she  did  not 
only  shew  her  most  gracious  love  toward  the  people  in 
generall,  but  also  privately,  if  the  baser  personages  had 
offered  her  grace  any  flowers,  or  such  like,  as  a  significa- 
tion of  their  good  wyll,  or  moved  to  her  any  sute,  she  most 

*  Or  15^,  according  to  the  language  of  history.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  previotis  to  the  reformation  of  our  calendar,  by 
the  Act  passed  in  1751,  the  civil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical  year  began 
00  the  25ih  of  March,  and  not  as  now  on  the  1st  of  January ;  a  d 
that  it  was  only  the  historical  year,  or  that  used  conventionally  by 
historians  in  measuring  tlie  march  of  events,  which  began  on  the 
1st  of  January,  ihe  tract  mentioned  in  the  text,  assigns  the  official 
date  of  January  15,  1558,  to  the  coronation  of  Klizabeth  ;  the  year 
1558,  UgaUy  speaking,  not  ending  until  the  *26th  of  March ;  whereas 
htstorians,  regaiding  'he  year  loott  as  having  expired  before  the  1st 
of  January,  leier  an  event  occurring  on  the  i5ihof  January  to  the 
year  1559. 

t  In  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  referred  to  by  Nichols,  her  Ma 
jesty's  title  occurs  thus:  "  The  most  high  and  mightye  Princesse, 
oui  dread  sovereigne  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  ot  God,  Queue 
of  England,  France,  and  Irelande,  Defender  of  the  trew  auncient 
and  Catholic  faithe,  most  worthy  Empresse  from  the  Orcade  Isles 
to  the  Mountaynes  Pyrenei.    A  Largesl    A  Largest    A  Larges !" 


gently  to  the  common  rejoysitg  of  all  the  lookers  on  and 
private  comfort  of  the  partie,  staid  her  chariot  and  beard 
theyr  requestes ;  so  that  if  a  man  should  say  well,  he  could 
not  better  tearme  the  citie  of  London  that  time  than  a  stage, 
wherein  was  shewed  the  wonderfuU  spectacle  of  a  noUe* 
hearted  princesse  towards  her  most  loving  people,  and  the 
people's  exceeding  comfort  in  beholding  so  worthy  a  sove 
raigne,  and  hearing  so  prince-like  a  voice  which  ooold  not 
but  have  set  the  enemy  on  fyre,  since  the  vertue  is  in  the 
enemie  always  commended  much  more  could  not  but 
en  flame  her  naturall  obedient  and  most  loving  people, 
whose  weale  leaneth  onely  uppon  her  grace  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  incident  in  the  procession  was  at  "Fan- 
churche,"  near  which  was  erected  a  richly-furnished 
scaffold,  "  whereon  stode  a  noyes  of  instruments, 
and  a  chylde  in  costly  apparell."  When  the  queen 
came  up  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  stayed,  and 
the  noise  to  be  stopped,  while  the  child  delivered  a 
welcoming  oration,  "  on  the  hole  cities  behalfe." 
This  address  was  in  verse,  as  follows  : — 

O  pereles  sovcraygne  quene,  behold  what  this  thy  town 
Hath  thee  presented  with  at  thy  fyrst  entraimce  here; 

Beholde  with  how  riche  hope  she  ledeth  thee  to  thy  crown, 
Beholde  with  what  two  ^tes  she  comforteth  thy  cfaere. 

The  first  is  blessiog  tongee,  which  many  a  welcome  aaj, 
Which  pray  thou  niaist  do  well,  which  praise  thee  to  theeb, 

Which  wish  to  thee  long  lyfe,  which  blesse  this  happy  day, 
Which  to  thy  kiogdome  heapes,  all  that  in  tongues  can  lye. 

Tho  second  is  true  hartes,  which  love  thee  from  their  roote, 
Whose  sute  is  triiunphe  now,  and  ruleth  all  the  game, 

Which  fidihfulnees  have  wone,  and  all  untruthe  driven  out; 
Which  skip  for  joy  when  as  they  heare  thy  happy  name. 

Weloome,  therefore,  O  quene,  as  muoh  as  harte  can  thinke; 

Welcome  againe,  0  quone^  as  much  as  tong  can  tell ; 
Welcome  to  joyous  tonges  and  hartes  that  wiU  not  shrink; 

God  thee  preserve  we  praye,  and  wishe  thee  ever  wdL 

"  At  which  wordes  of  the  last  line,"  continues  the 
narrator,  "  the  hole  people  gave  a  great  shout,  wish- 
ing with  one  assent  as  the  chylde  had  said."  A  copy 
of  the  verses  was  fastened  upon  the  scaffold,  and  un 
another  tablet  was  a  Latin  version  of  the  same. 

From  Fenchurch  the  queen  proceeded  towards 
Gracious  Streate,  where  "  at  the  upper  ende,  before 
the  signe  of  the  Egle,  the  citie  had  erected  a  gorgeous 
and  sumptuous  arke.**  A  platform  stretched  across 
the  street,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  rose  three  stages, 
one  above  the  other.  Upon  the  lowest  stage  were 
personages  representing  King  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
Elizabeth  of  York,  his  queen,  with  their  respective 
emblems,  the  red  and  white  rose,  and  "  so  set  that 
the  one  of  them  joined  hand's  with  thother,  with  the 
ring  of  matrimonie  perceived  on  the  finger."  From 
the  two  roses,  two  branches  gathered  into  one,  sprang 
up  towards  the  second  stage,  whereon  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  "  the  right 
worthy  ladie  Quene  Ann,"  the  mother  of  Eliabet^. 
From  this  stage  proceeded  a  branch  towards  the 
third  or  uppermost,  on  which  was  set  a  represen- 
tation of  the  queen  herself,  "  crouned  and  appa- 
railed  as  thother  prynces  were."  In  front  was  a 
standing  place  for  a  child,  who  was  appointed  to 
address  the  queen,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
pageant ;  and  the  sides  were  "  filled  with  lotJW 
noyses  of  musicke."  Latin  sentences,  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  unity  and  concord,  were  «catterea 
over  the  erection  j  red  and  white  roses  "  garnished 
it  very  appropriately  j  and  on  the  front,  **  in  a  ft*/^ 
wreathe,"  was  written  the  name  and  title  of  t  e 
pageant,  "  The  uniting  of  the  two  Houses  of  han- 
castre  and  Yorke." 

This  pageaunt  was  grounded  ui^n  the  qiienes  o»JJ^^^'^| 
name.  For  like  as  the  long  warre  betwcne  the  W  n<^^;^^^^ 
of  Yorke  and  Lancastre  then  ended  when  B""^*  jj 
doughter  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  matched  >n,«»*"*^^  *<, 
Henry  the  Seveuthe,  heyre  to  the  howse  of  Lancasiro, 
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Eince  the  quenes  majesties  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  forso- 
much  as  she  is  the  onelye  heire  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  came  of  bothe  howses,  as  the  knitting  up  of 
Concorde,  it  was  devised  that,  like  as  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  occasion  of  Concorde,  so  she,  another  Elizabeth,  myght 
maintaine  the  same  amonff  her  subjectes,  so  that  unitie  was 
the  ende  whereat  the  whole  devise  shotte. 

The   verses   here  addressed  to  the  queen  were 
these  :— 

The  two  prinoee  that  sit  nnder  one  cloth  of  state, 
The  man  in  the  redde  rose,  the  woman  in  the  white, 

Henry  the  Seventh  and  Queene  Elizabeth  his  mate, 
By  ring  of  marriage  as  man  and  wife  unite. 

Both  heirea  to  both  their  bloodes,  to  Lancastre  the  kyng. 
The  quene  to  Yorke,  in  one  the  two  bowses  did  knit : 

Of  whom  as  heire  to  both,  Henry  the  Eighth  did  spring. 
In  whose  9eaki  his  true  heire,  thou  Quene  Elizabeth  doth 
Bit. 

Therefore  as  dvill  warre^  and  feude  of  blood  did  cease. 
When  these  two  bowses  were  united  into  one. 

So  that  now  jarrs  shall  stint,  and  quietnes  encrease. 
We  trust,  O  noble  quene,  thou  wilt,  because  alone. 

It  appears  that  the  queen's  loving  subjects  were 
extremely  noisy  in  expressing  their  joy  at  the  sight 
of  their  "  moste  dradde  soveralgne  ladle  ;'*  for  before 
she  *'  came  wythin  hearing  of  thys  pageaunt,  she  sent 
certaine,  as  also  at  all  the  other  pageauntes^  to  re- 
quire the  people  to  be  silent,  for  her  majestie  was 
disposed  toheare  all  that  shoulde  be  sayde  unto  her.*' 
After  the  meaning  of  the  pageant  had  been  explained, 
Elizabeth  thanked  the  city,  and  praised  the  fairness 
of  the  work,  promising  to  do  her  utmost  for  the  con- 
tinual  preservation  of  concord. 

Proceeding    towards  Cornhill,  amid   the   loudest 

rejoicings,  the  queen  passed  the  jonduit,  which  was 

curiously  trimmed  **  with  riche  banners  adourned,  and 

a  noyse  of  loud  instrumentes  upon  the  top  thereof,** 

and  directly  espied  the  second  pageant  standing  at 

the  lower  end  of  Comhill.     This   pageant,  which 

represented  her  majesty  in  the  seat  of  government, 

supported  by  certain  Virtues  treading  under  foot  the 

antagonist  Vices,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 

the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  times.     It  extended 

across  the  street,  and  displayed  three  open  gates; 

over  the  middle  was  erected  a  chair  or  "  seate  royall, 

with  a  clothe  of  estate  to  the  same  apperteynyng," 

in  which  was  a  child  representing  the  queen. 

And  in  a  comely  wreathe  artifioiallie  and  well  devised 
with  perflt  light  and  understanding  to  the  people,  in  the 
front  of  the  same  pageaunt  was  fvritten  the  name  and  title 
thereof ;  which  is  *  The  Seate  of  worthie  Governance,' 
v^hych  seate  was  made  in  such  artificial!  maner  as  to  the 
apperance  of  the  lookers  on,  the  forparte  semed  to  have  no 
staye,  and  therefore  of  force  was  stayed  by  lively  person- 
^es,  which  personages  were  in  numbre  foure,  standing  and 
ttaieng  the  forefronte  of  the  same  royall,  echo  having  his 
face  to  the  quene  and  people,  wherof  every  one  had  a 
table  to  express  their  effectes  which  are  vertues ;  namely, 
Pure  Religion,  Love  of  Subjectes,  Wisdom  and  Justice, 
^bich  did  treade  their  contrarie  vices  under  their  feete ;  that 
i&  to  witte.  Pure  Religion  did  treade  upon  Superstition  and 
K'noraunce,  Love  of  Subjectes  did  treade  upon  Rebellion 
^nd  Insolence,  Wisdome  did  treade  upon  Follie  and  Vaine 
^bhe.  Justice  did  tread  upon  Adulacion  and  Bribery.  Each 
^f  these  personages,  according  to  their  proper  names  and 
pi^operties,  had  not  onely  their  names  in  plaine  and  perfit 
^  riting  get  upon  their  breastes,  easely  to  be  read  of  all,  but 
'''^o,  every  of  them  was  aptly  and  properly  apparelled,  so 
^^»t  hys  apparell  and  name  did  agre  to  expresse  the  same 
i'^^rBoa  that  in  title  he  represented. 

In  every  "  voyde  place  "  were  "  pretie  sentences  " 
^Yjth  English  and  Latin,  commending  the  seat  sup- 
ported by  vertues  and  defacing  the  vices  "  to  the 
^ticr  extirpation  of  rebellion,  and  to  everlasting  con- 
^Viiuaunce  of  quyetness  and  peace.'*  When  the  queen 
^ame  up,  a  child  as  usual  stood  forward^  and  addressed 
^he  following  lines  to  her : — 


Whyle  that  Religion  true  shall  ignorance  suppresse. 

And  with  her  weightye  foote  break  Superatition's  head ; 
Whyle  Love  of  Subjectes  shall  Rebellion  distrease, 

And  with  Zeale  to  the  Prince  Insolency  doun  treade  : 
While  Justice  can  flattering  Tongues  and  Bribery  de&ce  • 

Whyle  Follie  and  Vaynglorie    to  Wisdomo  yeld  their 
liandes, 
So  long  shal  Government  swerve  from  her  right  race, 

But  Wrong  decayeth  still,  and  Righwiseneas  up  standes. 
Now  all  thy  subjectes  hertee  O  prince  of  pereles  fame. 

Do  trust  these  Vertues  shall  niaintayn  up  thy  throne. 
And  Vyce  be  kept  doun  still  the  wicked  put  to  shame. 

That  good  with  good  may  joy,  and  naught  with  naught 
may  mone. 

When  the  "  chyldes  oration  "  was  ended,  the  in- 
struments which  had  been  placed  over  the  side  gates 
gave  "an  heavenly  melodic."  The  queen,  having 
fully  understood  the  pageant,  thanked  the  city,  and 
graciously  promised  her  good  endeavours  for  thf 
maintenance  of  the  said  virtues,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  said  vices. 

Our  engraving  affords  an  ancient  view  of  the 
eastern  end  of  Comhill,  taken  from  near  the  corner 
adjoining  Bishopsgate  Street.  In  the  foreground 
appears  the  pump  which  formerly  stood  at  the  inter- 
section of  Gracechurch  Street,  Comhill,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  Leadenhall  Street.  On  the  right  is  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Comhill.  On  the  left,  a 
few  yards  down  Leadenhall  Street,  appears  a  portion 
of  the  old  Leadenhall.  We  have  introduced  into  the 
scene  a  view  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  carriage,  together 
with  some  of  the  figures  found  in  the  royal  proces- 
sions of  that  age. 

The  conduit  upon  Comhill  stood  in  front  of  the 
spot  on  which  the  Royal  Exchange  was  afterwards 
built.  The  site  was  originally  occupied  by  a  prison 
called  "the  Tun,"  which  derived  its  name  from  being 
built  "  somewhat  in  fashion  of  a  tun  standing  on  one 
end."  This  Tun  was  erected  in  1282  by  Henry  Wal- 
lis,  mayor  of  London,  to  be  a  prison  "  for  night-walk- 
ers, and  other  suspicious  persons  who  at  that  time 
infested  the  city/'  and  the  same  magistrate  is  said  to 
have  first  made  the  well,  "  curbed  round  with  hard 
stone,"  which  stood  without  the  west  side  of  the  Tun, 
and  has  always  in  modern  times  been  covered  with  a 
pump.  In  1401  "the  said  prison-house  called  the 
Tun  was  made  a  cistern  for  sweet  water  conveyed  by 
pipes  of  lead  from  Tyburn,  and  was  from  thenceforth 
called  the  Conduit  upon  Comhill."  The  well  was 
planked  over,  and  a  strong  prison  of  timber,  called 
the  Cage,  with  a  pair  of  stocks  in  it,  was  erected  for 
the  punishment  of  disorderly  persons  -,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  cage  was  placed  a  pillory  for  the  punishment 
of  bakers  offending  in  the  assize  of  bread,  and  other 
offenders.  In  14/5,  Sir  Robert  Drope,  draper,  and 
mayor,  enlarged  the  conduit,  and  "  castellated  it  in  a 
comely  manner." 

Man  has  called  in  the  friendly  assistance  of  Philosophy, 
and  Heaven,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  that  to  console  him, 
has  given  him  the  aid  of  Religion.  The  consolations  of 
philosophy  are  very  amusing,  but  often  fallacious.  It 
tells  us  that  life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy 
them :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  we  unavoidably 
have  miseries  here,  life  is  short,  and  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Thus  do  these  consolations  destroy  each  other ;  for  if  life  is 
a  place  of  comfort,  its  shortness  must  be  misery ;  and  if  it 
be  long,  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is 
weak,  but  religion  comforts  in  a  higher  strain.  Man  is 
here,  it  tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind,  and  preparing  for 
another  abode.  To  religion  then  we  must  hold  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  for  our  truest  comforts :  for  if  already 
we  are  happy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  we  can  make  that 
happiness  unending;  and  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very 
consoling  to  think  there  is  a  place  of  rest.  Thus  to  the 
fortunate  religion  holds  out  a  continuance  of  bliss,  to  the 
wretched  a  change  fh)m  pain. — Goldsmith. 
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THK  UTtBHDIllNGS   OT  THE    CHILDRBM 
OF   ISEAKL. 

NoTwiTBSTANOiNQ  the  atnpendous  miracle  by  which 
God  had  delivered  hia  chosen  people  ^m  Pharaoh 
and  hia  mighty  host,  the  nngntefnl  Israelitee,  in  the 
firat  momeDt  of  difficulty,  broke  out  into  almost  open 
rebellion. 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Iirael 
murmured  agaiott  Hoset  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderneM: 
and  the  children  of  Israel  aaid  unto  them.  Would  to  God 
ve  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  we  sat  by  the  fleah-patt,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread 
to  the  full:  for  ^e  have  brought  ns  forth  into  this  wilder- 
»eu,  to  kill  thia  whole  aasembly  with  hunger.  (Ezodua 
xvi.  2,  3.) 

The  gracious  Jehovah  minculonaly  supplied  them 
with  manna  from  heaven,  but  evea  of  t^  they  be- 
came weary. 

TbemisedmuUitudethatwas  among  them  fell  a  lusting: 
and  the  children  of  Israel  also  wept  again,  and  said,  Who 
shall  eive  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  flsh  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely :  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons, 
and  the  leeka,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick:  but  now 
our  soul  is  dried  away ;  there  is  nothing  at  all,  beside  this 
manna,  before  our  eyes.  (Numbers  xi.  4 — 6.) 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Egyptians  were 
B  luxurious  people,  and  that  they  used  meat  more 
freely  than  most  other  oriental  nations.  This  is  very 
fully  confirmed  by  the  monnmenta  j  we  see  in  their 
kitchens  large  joints  of  beef  and  venison,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  poultry.  The  "  flesh-pots"  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  historian  were  enormooa  caldrona 
in  which  several  joints  were  Irequently  boiled  toge- 
ther. Indeed,  from  the  profusion  displayed  in  the 
representations  of  the  royal  kitchens,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  daily  supply  of  provision  for  the 
Pharaohs  was  not  inferior  to  that  which  Solomon 
required.  The  Book  of  Kings  informs  ns  that — 
Solomon's  provision  for  one  day  was  thirty  measures  of  fine 
flour,  and  Ihree-ecore  meaaurea  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen,  and 
twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pasturea,  and  an  hundred  sheep, 
beside  harts,  and  roebucks,  and  bllow-ileer,  and  fatted  fowl. 
(1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.) 

This  might  appear  incredible  if  we  did  not  recol- 
lect that  oriental  sovereigns  are  generally  surrounded 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  retainers,  who  require  little 
remuneration  for  their  services  beyond  their  daily 
■npport.  The  Israelites  dwell  with  great  earnestness 
on  "the  bread,"  with  which  they  assert  that  they 
were  plentifully  supplied,  and  this  is  not  improbable, 
because,  aa  we  have  already  shown,  Egypt  produced 
vast  quantities  of  corn;  and  bread,  and  various  kinds 
of  pastry,  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  food;  but 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  the  Israelites  is  par- 
ticularly shown  by  their  demand  for  flesh,  because 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  able  or 
permitted  to  use  such  an  expensive  article  of  food, 
when  they  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  cruel 
Fharaob,  Fish  was  more  easily  procured,  and  we 
have  in  a  former  paper  shown  that  the  fisheries  of 
Egypt,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  were  so 
very  productive  as  to  support  very  heavy  imposts. 
Vegetables  are  still  very  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nilcr  particularly  the  leeks  and  onions  which  the 
Israelites  mention  with  such  fondness.  Fruits  were 
also  very  plentifully  supplied  both  by  the  date-palm 
and  the  sycamore-fig.  We  find,  indeed,  that  mon- 
keys were  employed  to  collect  the  fruit  of  the  latter, 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving  that  these  crafty 
animals  are  not  unmindful  of  their  own  interests, 
for  they  en  manifestly  helping  themselves  without 


scrapie.  We  find  that  the  Israelites  did  not  forgtl 
this  important  fruit  in  one  of  their  many  murmoi- 
ings  against  Moses.  Shortly  after  Korah's  rebelliw, 
nnwarned  by  the  fearful  punishment  which  hid  oin- 
taken  those  who  joined  that  discontented  leader, 
They  gathered  themselves  together  against  Mos«  tgd 
against  Aaron.  And  the  people  chode  with  M<»a,iDd 
spake,  saying,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  wlwn  an 
brethren  died  before  the  Lord  I  And  why  have  jt  bti)UE>il 
up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wildemeu,  (hil 
we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ? ,  And  wherefore  hare 
ye  made  us  to  oome  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  ui  in  udU 
this  evil  place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  liiin, 
or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drill. 
(Numbers  xx.  2—5.) 

Figs  were  not  only  eaten  &esh,  but  were  prestrved 
by  being  pressed  together  into  a  cake,  and  in  tbis 
way  they  may  ba  kept  for  several  years.  Snch  nka 
must  have  been  a  common  article  of  food,  for  Abigail, 
anxious  to  atone  for  the  avarice  of  her  haibaoil  ] 
Nabal,  sent  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs  to  David  mi 
his  folbwersj  (1  Sam.  xxv.  ISj)  and  it  was  villi  * 
part  of  a  cake  of  figs  that  David  satisfied  the  hnogcr 
of  the  Egyptian  who  guided  him  to  the  camp  of  the 
Amalekites  and  enabled  bim  to  rescue  bis  two  vim, 
{1  Sam.  XXX.  12.)  Figs  appear  also  to  have  been 
used  medicinally,  at  least  as  on  outward  applicstion, 
for  it  was  by  the  application  of  a  poultice  of  figs  thai 
the  ulcer  which  threatened  the  life  of  Hezckiata,  king  ' 
of  Judah,  was  healed.  Isaiah  said,  "Take  a  lump 
of  figs.  And  they  took  and  laid  it  on  the  boil,  sk^ 
he  recovered."   (2  Kings  xx.  7.) 

In   consequence   of    its    utility,   the  fig-tree  ns 
highly  valued ;  it  is  mentioned  with  particular  hoson' 
in  Jotham's  parable  of  the  trees  resolving  to  elect  i     ] 
king.  j 

And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  thou,  sod  iciis     I 
over  us.    But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  fmtu 
my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fhiit,  and  go  ta  be  pmnoted 
over  the  trees  ?  (Judges  ix.  10,  11.) 

In  all  descriptions  of  fertility,  the  fig-tree  is  dstuUt 
associated  with  the  vine;  thus  Moses  declares  to  tbe 
children  of  Israel  that  their  promised  (^atn  was 
A  knd  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  Sg-trKS.  mi 
pomegranates:    a  land  of  oil-olive,  and  boney.    (0^"-^ 

viii.  8.) 

We  also  find  the  most  common  proverb  for  de- 
scribing the  tranquillity  and  fertility  of  s  coontry 
was,  that  "  every  man  should  sit  under  his  tine  and 
his  fig-tree."  The  Assyrian  ambassador  Rabshikdi, 
made  nse  of  this  image  when  he  endeavovied  to 
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persuade  the  Jews  to  tertAt  agidiut  tiieir  piooi  sove- 
leigD,  Hezekiahj— 

Hearken  not  to  Heieliah:  for  thus  saith  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Hake  an  agreemeiit  vith  me  by  a  present,  and 
come  out  to  mo,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own 
vine,  and  every  one  of  his  flg-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one 
the  WBten  of  hia  cutem.  (2  King!  xviii.  31.) 

Aouther  frequent  subject  of  mnrmnring  with  tbe 
IsraeliteB  was  tbe  want  of  water,  and  this  tntist  hare 
been  very  severely  felt  by  persona  who  have  been 
accastomed  to  drink  from  the  delicious  str«aniB  of  the 
Nile,  bat  having  already  described  the  reverence  vhich 
the  Egyptians  bad  for  that  noble  river,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  further  on  the  subject  now.  We 
shall,  therefore,  turn  to  the  flagrant  act  of  idolatry, 
in  which  not  only  tbe  mass  of  the  Israelites,  bat 
Aaron  himself,  the  brother  of  Moses  participated. 

When  tliQ  people  saw  that  Uoie*  delayed  to  come  down 
ont  of  the  mount,  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  Up,  make  us  goda,  which 
thall  go  befure  us ;  for  as  far  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wb  wot  not  whet 
ii  bMome  of  him.  And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break  off 
the  golden  ear-ringa,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of 
yoursons,  and  of  your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me. 
And  all  the  people  brake  off  tlia  golden  ear-rings  which 
-  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought  them  unto  Aaron.  And 
be  received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a 
graving  tool,  after  be  had  made  it  a  molten  calf;  and  they 
said.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  (lie  land  of  Egypt.  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it;  and  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and 
Slid,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  And  they  rose  up 
early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  and 
brought  peace-offerings;  and  the  people  sat  dovrn  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  (Exodus  xxxii.  1 — 6.) 

la  a  former  article  we  have  described  the  great 
skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  metallurgy,  and  noticed 
the  richness  of  tbe  golden  ornaments  worn  by  the 
women;  we  only  refer  to  the  subject  here  for  tbe 
purpose  of  showing  that  Aaron  could  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  precious  metals  to  form  an  idol 
of  considerable  size,  and  that  the  art  of  working 
gold  was  so  well  known,  that  he  could  have  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  preparing  an  image.  The  idol  was  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  young  bullock,  which 
was  worshipped  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Mnevis, 
at  On,  or  HeUopolis,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  With 
this  form  of  idolatry  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
^miliar,  because  the  city  of  On  was  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  because  Joseph,  the  head  of  their  nation, 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  principal  priestly 
hmilj  in  Heliopolis.  The  accompanying  engraving 
b  a  representation  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Mnevis, 
taken  from  tbe  coffin  of  a  mummy  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Tnrin ;  the  orb  of  the  sun  is  represented 
between  his  horns,  surmounted  with  ostrich  feathers, 
the  symbols  of  justice,  the  whip  which  he  carries  is 
nnblematic  of  power,  and  the  serpent  before  him  is 
(apposed  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  gods. 

It  appears  that  Aaron  intended  this  idol  to  be  an 
emblem  of  Jehovah,  for  be  proclaimed  its  dedication 
>i  "a  feast  to  the  Iiordj"  bis  sin  was,  therefore, 
precisely  similar  to  that  committed  in  many  Romish 
chuicbes,  where  emblematic  figures  of  the  Trinity 
ire  constantly  worshipped.  But  the  worship  of  the 
idol  was  celebrated  with  heathenish  rites  and  with 
Wtbenish  abominations.  The  Israelites  feasted. 
Sung  and  danced,  as  the  monuments  show  us  that 
Ibc  Egyptians  used  to  do  in  their  religious  festivals, 
aadit  is  probable  that  they  proceeded  to  very  im- 
proper and  unseemly  lengths  in  their  festivities,  as 
we  know  that  the  persons  whom  they  imiUted  fre- 
qucntiy  practised  liceatious  ceremonies.  The  noise 
andshoating  reached  Moses  as  be  descended  from 


the  mountain,  and  at  once  revealed  to  him  the  aatnre 
of  their  proceedings;  he  descended  to  the  camp, 
destroyed  the  idol,  and  by  some  process  which  re- 
quired no  ordinary  degree  of  chemical  skill,  reduced 
tiie  gold  to  powder 


We  have  now  shown,  from  the  indisputable  evidence 
of  tbe  monuments,  that  the  murmnrings  and  re- 
bellions of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  display  charac- 
terisljcs  which  could  only  have  been  manifested  by 
a  people  which  had  just  come  ont  of  Egj^t,  and 
have  thus  given  an  entirely  new  series  of  historical 
proofs  which  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  wondiont 
deliverance  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Exodos. 


EARTHENWARE. 
Therx  is  scarcely  any  manufacture  which,  is  so  inte- 
resting  to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement 
and  extension,  ns  that  of  earthenware,  presenting  as 
it  do?H  so  beautiful  a  union  of  science  and  art,  in 
furnishing  us  with  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of 
polished  life.  Chemistry  administers  her  part  by  in- 
vestigating the  several  species  of  earths,  and  ascer- 
taining as  well  their  most  appropriate  combinations, 
as  the  respective  degrees  of  heat  which  the  several 
compositions  require. 

Art  has  studied  the  designs  of  antiquity,  and  prO' 
daced  from  them  vessels  even  more  exquisite  in  form 
than  the  models  by  which  they  have  been  suggested. 
Tbe  vain  has  been  provided  in  such  gradations  of 
quality  as  to  suit  every  station,  fr6m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  It  is  to  he  seen  in  every  country,  and 
almost  in  eveiy  house,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
America,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the 
couutriea  of  Europe.  At  home  it  has  superseded  the 
less  cleanly  vessels  of  pewter  and  of  wood,  and  by 
its  cheapness  has  been  brought  within  the  means  of 
our  poorest  housekeepers.  Formed  from  substances 
originally  of  no  value,  tbe  fabrication  has  produced 
labour  of  such  various  classes,  and  created  skill  of 
such  various  degrees,  that  nearly  tbe  whole  value  of 
tbe  annual  prodnce  may  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
dition made  to  the  mass  of  national  wealth. 

The  abundance  of  the  ware  exhibited  in  every 
dwelling  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  vast  augmen- 
tation of  tbe  mannfactuiji,  which  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  potteries  have  been  established.^-' 
Quarlerlv  Review, 


Flanti  exist  tn  themselves:  insects  Ay,  or  by  means  o( 
themselves:  roen.^r  themselves.  There  is  growth  only  in 
planu  ;  but  there  is  irritability,  or,  a  better  word,  insUocti- 
vity  in  insects.— Coi.ciiii>OB. 
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CORONATION  ANECDOTES.    No.  UI. 

Henrt  hi. 

After  the  death  of  John,  London  heing  in  possession 
of  the  French  prince,  Louis,  an  assembly  of  the  principal 
authorities  was  convened  at  Winchester,  under  the 
presidency  of  Gualo,  the  papal  legate.  The  principal 
persons  who  attended  the  council  were,  Peter,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Jocelyn,  bishop  of  Bath,  Ranulph,  earl 
of  Chester,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  earl  mar- 
shal, William,  earl  of  Ferrers,  and  Philip  of  Albany^ 
together  with  a  great  number  of  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  ecclesiastics.  They  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  young  king  should  be  crowned  on  the  28th  of 
October,  a.  D.  1216.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  by  the  bishop  of  that  see, 
aided  by  the  bishop  <^  Bath.  The  papal  legate  com- 
pelled Henry  to  do  homage  to  the  holy  Roman  church 
and  Pope  Innocent  for  his  kingdom  of  England  and 
Ireland;  he  also  made  him  swear  that  he  would  pay  an 
nnTiiial  tribute  of  One  thousand  marks  to  the  papal  see, 
as  his  father  had  stipulated  to  do,  when  he  was  absolved 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  return  for 
this  submission,  Gualo  excommunicated  the  French 
prince,  and  all  his  adherents  in  England.  The  cere- 
mony of  coronation  was  repeated  by  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Holinshed  informs  us : 
*'  Moreover,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1220,  and  upon 
the  seaventeenth  day  of  Maie,  being  Whitsunday,  the 
king  was  eftsoones  solemnelie  crowned  at  Westminster, 
to  the  end  it  might  be  said  that  now  after  the  extin- 
guishment of  all  seditious  factions,  he  was  crowned  by 
the  gene]:all  consent  of  aU  the  estates  and  subjects  of 
his  realm." 

Early  in  the  year  1236,  Henry  married  the  Lady 
Eleanor,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Provence,  whose  beauty 
is  celebrated  by  all  the  chronicles.     Langtofl  says: 

Heniy  kyog  our  prince  at  Westminster  kirke* 

The  £rly*s  doubter  of  Province,  the  fairest  may^  o  lif  ^ 

Beyond  the  se  that  wor^,  was  non  suilh*  creature. 

The  ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  performed  with 
extraordinary  pomp  on  the  22nd  of  January.  Holins- 
hed's  account  of  it  will  no  doubt  gratify  our  readers: — 

^^  At  the  solemnitie  of  this  feast  and  coronation  of  the 
quene,  all  the  high  peeres  of  the  realm  both  spirituall  and 
temporall  were  present,  there  to  exercise  their  offices 
as  to  them  apperteined.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
there  in  great  arraie,  bearing  afore  hir  in  solemn  wise, 
three  hundred  and  three  score  cups  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  token  that  they  ought  to  wait  upon  hir  cup.  The 
archbishop  of  Ganturburie  (according  to  his  dutie) 
crowned  hir,  the  bishop  of  London  assisting  him  as  his 
deacon.  The  earle  of  Chester  bare  the  sword  of  St. 
Edward  before  the  king,  in  token  that  he  was  earle  of 
the  palace,  and  had  authoritie  to  correct  the  king,  if  he 
should  see  him  to  swarve  from  the  limits  of  justice;  his 
constable  of  Chester  attended  him,  and  remained  where 
the  presse  was  thicke,  with  his  rod  or  warder.  The 
earle  of  Pembroke,  high  marshall,  bare  the  rod  before 
the  king,  and  made  roome  before  him  both  in  the  church 
and  in  the  hall,  placing  everie  man,  and  ordering  the 
service  at  the  table.  The  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
bare  a  canopie  over  the  king,  supported  with  four 
speares.  The  earle  of  Leicester  held  the  bason  when 
they  washed.  The  earle  of  Warren  in  the  place  of  the 
earle  of  Arundell,  bicause  he  was  under  age,  attended 
on  the  king's  cup.     M.  Michael  Bellet  was  butler  by 

•  Church.  »»  Maiden.  •  Of  life,  i,  e.  alive. 

That  were  beyond  the  sea,  i,  t.  among  all  foreign  nations, 

«  No  such. 


office.  The  eaile  of  Herelhrd  exereiied  ihe  roome  d 
high  marshall  in  the  king^s  house.  The  lord  'William 
of  Beauchamp  was  the  almoner.  The  cheefe  justice  of 
the  forrests  on  the  right  of  the  king  removed  the  dishes 
on  the  table,  though  at  the  first  he  was  staled  by  some 
allegation  made  to  the  contrarie.  The  citizens  of 
London  served  out  wine  to  everie  one  in  great  plende. 
The  citizens  of  Winchester  had  oversight  of  the  kitchen 
and  larderie.  And  so  everie  person  according  to  hii 
dutie  exercised  his  roome,  and  bicause  no  trouble  should 
arise,  manie  things  were  suffered,  which  upon  further 
advise  taken  therein  were  reformed.  The  chancelloui 
and  other  ordinarie  officers  kept  their  place.  The  fea&t 
was  plentifull,  so  that  nothing  wanted  that  could  he 
wished.  Moreover  in  Tothill  fields  roiall  justes  vere 
holden  by  the  space  of  eight  dales  together." 

This  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  Matthew  Paris, 
who  adds,  that  ''  such  was  the  multitude  of  peers  and 
peeresses,  such  the  crowd  of  ecclesiastics,  such  the 
assemblage  of  the  lower  orders,  and  such  the  concourse 
of  minstrels,  morrice-dancers,  and  buffi>ons,  that  the 
city  of  London  could  scarcely  contain  them."  And  of 
the  coronation  feast  ho  says,  that  '^  it  displayed  all  the 
world  could  produce  for  glory  or  delight." 

This  is  the  first  coronation  in  which  we  read  of  tourna- 
ments being  introduced,  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Holinshed's  description  is  the  reason  he  assigns  for  the 
sword  of  state  being  borne  by  a  palatine  peer,  namely, 
to  show  that  the  palatine  nobles  had  the  right  of 
restraining  the  sovereign  when  he  violated  his  lojal 
duties. 

Edward  I. 

On  the  15th,  or,  as  other  authorities  say,  the  19th 

of  August,  1274,  Edward  I.,  and  his  queen  Eleanor, 

were  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  aided  by  other  prelates.     We  prefer  the 

latter  date,  because  it  is  that  expressly  stated  by  Lang< 

toft,  who  was  a  cotemporary. 

In  the  vere  folowand  that  I  rekened  here 

Edwud  com  to  land,  als  prince  of  grete  powcio 

The  next  Sonenday  after  the  aiBumpcioim 

Of  Man  moder  &  may*,  Sir  Edward  had  the  ooroon. 

In  the  kyrke  of  Westmynstere,  ut  the  ahhay  solempnely 

The  hishop  of  Canterbere,  Robert  of  Kilwtirdeby 

Coronned  Edward  there**,  bifom  alle  the  clergy 

And  Dame  Helianore  eorouned  quene  Sl  lady 

Was  never  at  8t.  Denys  feete  holden  more  by 

Ne  was  of  more  pris,  ne  served  so  redy  ^ 

Was  never  prince  that  I  writen  of  fond* 

More  had  treie'  &  tcrer  than  he  had  for  his  lond. 

Holinshed  adds  some  remarkable  particulars  of  this 
coronation: — 

'^  At  this  coronation  were  present,  Alexander,  king  of 
Scots,  and  John,  earle  of  Bretaine,  ^vith  their  wives  that 
were  sisters  to  King  Edward.  The  king  of  Scots  did 
homage  imto  King  Edward  for  the  realme  of  Scotland, 
in  like  manner  as  other  the  kings  of  Scotland  before 
him  had  doone  to  other  kings  of  England,  aacestoiires 
to  this  King  Edward.  At  the  solemnitie  of  this  coro- 
nation there  were  let  go  at  libertie  (catch  them  that 
catch  might)  fire  hundred  great  horsses  by  the  king  of 
Scots,  the  earles  of  Gomewall,  Glocester,  Pembroke, 
and  others,  as  they  were  allighted  fro  their  backs." 

Edward  II. 
Edward  II.  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  24th  of  February,  being  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthias,  and  Quinquagesima  Sunday.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  the  right  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  lying  under  a  papal  suspension,  Pope 

•  Virgin.      ^  There.     •  Magnificent.      *  Beadily,  cheerfully. 
•  Found.  f  Triiils  or  difficulties.  '  Vobs,  sorrow. 
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Clement  proposed  to  send  oyer  a  cardinal  to  officiate 
upon  the  occasion;  but  Edward  rejected  the  proffer, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  pontiff  to  grant  a  commission  to 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham 
and  London,  to  perform  the  office.  These  prelates 
refused  to  sanction  such  a  precedent,  and  Edward  again 
applied  to  the  pope  to  remove  Archbishop  Winchelsey's 
suspension.  Clement  assented;  but  the  archbishop, 
who  was  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  confined  to  his  bed 
hj  severe  illness,  delegated  his  office  to  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Chichester.  Scarcely  was 
this  difficulty  removed,  when  another  arose,  from  the 
partiality  of  the  weak  king  for  his  unworthy  favourite. 
Piers  Graveston;  the  principal  nobles  refused  to  attend 
the  ceremony  unless  this  unpopular  minion  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  promised  to  give 
them  satisfaction  on  the  subject  in  the  next  parliament, 
which  he  agreed  to  assemble  at  the  ensuing  Easter;  but 
he  gave  proof  of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed 
upon  his  word,  in  the  council  which  he  held  to  regulate 
the  procession.  Edward  disposed  of  the  sceptre,  the 
cross,  St  Edward's  staff,  the  spurs,  and  the  swords, 
with  little  regard  to  prudence  or  precedent;  but  nothing 
was  more  offensive  to  the  nobles  than  his  delivering  the 
crown  to  be  borne  by  Piers  Gaveston,  who  was  dressed 
finer  than  the  king  himself,  and  outshone  everybody  in 
the  procession.  Gaveston  also  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend all  the  arrangements;  but  he  performed  his  duty 
so  negligently,  that,  as  Holinshed  informs  us,  "  There 
was  such  presse  and  throng  at  this  coronation,  that  a 
knight,  called  Sir  John  Bakewell,  was  thrust,  or 
crowded  to  death."  The  bishops,  also,  were  incom- 
moded, and  forced  to  hurry  through  the  service  in  a 
slorenly  manner ;  and  yet  it  was  not  concluded  before 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Great  abundance  of  viands  and 
wines  had  been  provided,  but  the  dinner  did  not  begin 
until  night,  and  was  then  badly  served;  the  usual  forms 
of  sendee  were  neglected,  and  the  whole  was  a  continued 
scene  of  confusion,  singularly  emblematic  of  the  state 
of  the  nation,  during  this  monarch's  unhappy  reign. 


PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALGEBRAIC 

SIGNS  +  and  -. 

The  sign  +  (plus),  indicating  addition,  was  early 
expressed  et  (and)  5  the  forms  of  its  gradual  contrac- 
tion from  the  manuscript  form  (a  good  deal  similar  to 
the  early  printed  forms,)  will  be  apparent  from  the 
annexed  series  of  transformations,  all  of  which  are 
easily  verified  by  a  reference  to  existing  documents. 

Various  contortions  of  the  first  symbol  of  this  series 
may  be  found  in  early  books  and  MSS.  j  but  in  the 
one  case  they  are  merely  for  ornamental  printing, 
and  in  the  second  for  ornamental  writing.  The  spirit 
^hicb  dictated  them,  still  maintains  its  ground  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Every  one  knows  that,  even  in  printed  books,  it 
was  the  general  custom  to  omit  several  of  the  vowels, 
and  draw  a  line  above  the  preceding  letter,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  vowel  should  be  read  there,  or  as  form- 
ing  an  integral  pan  of  the  sound  of  which  the 
marked  consonant  was  the  commencement.  The 
same  was  also  done  for  the  m  and  n.  The  wj^jd 
«»«««,  (less,)  was,  therefore,  thus  written,  mns. 
Brevity  and  rapidity  led  to  the  substitution  of  the 
ttere  line  for  the  word,  and  hence  is  derived  the  —• 
itself, — Magazine  of  Popular  Science, 


SAINT   SWITHIN. 

Come  not  St  Swithin  wifh  a  cloudy  face, 

Ill-ominous  ;  for  old  tradition  says. 

If  Swithin  weep,  a  deluge  will  ensue, 

A  forty  days  of  rain.    The  swain  believes. 

And  blesses  sulti*y  Swithin  if  he  smiles, 

But  curses  if  he  frowns.    So  boding  dames 

Teach  the  fray'd  boy  a  thousand  ugly  signs, 

Which  riper  judgment  cannot  shake  aside  : 

And  so  the  path  of  life  is  i-ough  indeed. 

And  the  poor  fool  feels  double  smart,  compelled 

To  trudge  it  barefoot  on  the  naked  flint. 

For  what  is  judgment  and  the  mind  informed, 

Your  Christian  armour,  gospel-preparation, 

But  sandals  for  the  feet,  that  tread  with  ease. 

Nor  feel  those  harsh  asperities  of  life. 

Which  ignorance  and  superstition  dread  ? 

I  much  admire  we  ever  should  complain 

That  life  is  sharp  and  painful,  when  ourselves 

Create  the  better  half  of  all  our  woe. 

Whom  can  he  blame  who  shudders  at  the  sight 

Of  his  own  candle,  and  foretels  with  grief 

A  winding-sheet  ?  who  starts  at  the  red  coal 

Which  bounces  from  his  fire,  and  picks  it  up, 

His  hair  on  end,  a  coffin  ?  spills  his  salt, 

And  dreads  disaster  ?  dreams  of  pleasant  fields. 

And  smells  a  corpse  ?  and  ever  shuns  Avith  care 

The  unpropitious  hour  to  pare  his  nails  ? 

Such  fears  but  ill  become  a  soul  that  thinks, 

Let  time  bring  forth  what  heavy  plagues  it  wilL 

Who  pain  anticipates,  that  pain  feels  twice, 

And  often  feels  in  vain.    Yet,  though  I  blame 

The  man  who  with  too  busy  eye  unfolds 

The  page  of  time,  and  reads  his  lot  amiss, 

I  can  applaud  to  see  the  smiling  maid 

With  pretty  superstition  pluck  a  rose. 

And  lay  it  by  till  Christmas.     I  can  look 

With  much  complacency  on  all  her  arts 

To  know  the  future  husband.    Yes,  ye  fair, 

I  deem  it  good  to  take  from  years  to  come 

A  loan  of  happiness.    We  could  not  live. 

Did  we  not  hope  to-morrow  would  produce 

A  better  lot  than  we  enjoy  to-day 

Hope  is  the  dearest  medicine  of  the  soul, 

A  sweet  oblivious  antidote,  which  heals 

The  better  half  of  all  the  pains  of  life. — IIunDis. 


Nothing  gives  so  high  a  polish  as  truly  religious  feelings : 
they  shrink  into  nothingness  all  those  minor  objects  which 
create  asperities  between  man  and  man  :  they  give,  from 
the  habit  of  self-examination,  an  insight  into  the  heart,  a 
quickness  of  peiception  that  knows  every  tender  point,  and 
avoids  touching  it,  except  to  heal,  whether  its  delicacy 
spring  from  the  virtues,  the  infirmities,  or  even  the  vices  of 
our  nature.  The  Christian  cannot  be  proud,  vain,  or  negli- 
gent, except  in  the  inverse  of  his  religion:  as  the. sun  of 
righteousness  shincsout  in  his  heart,  these  clouds  melt  away. 

The  courtesy  of  Christianity  is  equally  visible  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  retirement  as  in  a  crowd,  in  acotUgeas  in 
a  palace.  Those  sudden  gusts  of  adverse  or  prosperous 
fortune,  so  fatal  to  artificial  pretensions,  do  not  throw  it  off 
its  guard.  Like  the  finest  oorcelain  of  the  East,  when  bro- 
ken in  a  thousand  pieces,  every  fracture  displays  new 
smoothness  and  polish ;  and,  in  its  shivered  state,  it  best 
shows  the  superiority  of  its  beautiful  structure,  over  those 
coarser  kinds  which  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  courtesy  of  Christianity  is  equally  solicitous  to  avoid 
offending  the  poor  and  low,  as  the  rich  and  great ;  recollect- 
ing that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  and 
that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ennobled  their  situation,  by 

choosing  it  for  his  own. Mrs.  Trbnch  ;  Thoughts  of  a 

Parent  on  Education,  * 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pro- 
sperity, religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supporta. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
who  would  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  destinies  of  men  and 
citizens.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions 
with  private  and  public  felicity.  And  let  us  with  caution 
indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  lan  be  maintained 
without  religion ;  reason,  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
rehgious  principle. — ^Washington. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE. 
No  IV. 
Tn  several  of  the  preceding  volamei  of  the  Satvrdaj 
Magazine^  we  have  given  reprewDtations  of  many 
iiuturol  objects,  which,  when  viewed  under  the 
uiicroBcope,  have  presented  lingular  and  beautiful 
appearances.  In  the  present  selection  of  objects  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tioD  of  some  of  our  common  flowers,  because  they 
are  the  more  easily  referred  to. 

Fig  1,  is  R  section  of  the 
"•■  ^  blossom  of  the  gooseheny. 

Between      the      petals      or 
flower-leaves    are    the    sta- 
mens, each  consisting  of  a 
JilameiU  with  an  oval  toother 
at  the  top,  of  a  fine  golden 
colour;  the  cup  from  which 
tbeie  grow  is  the  calyx,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the 
*tipma,  and  immediately  un- 
der the  cup  is  seen  the  ovojy  or  seed-case,  which  forms 
the  future  gooseberry.     All  this  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  for  the  pnipose  of  perfecting  that 
simple  frnit. 

The  common  wild  heart's- 
ease,  if  the  Itaves  are  removed 
and  the  inner  parts  exposed, 
exhibits  the  appearance  shown 
in  fig  2. 

The  growth  of  a  hazel-nut 
is  well  worth  noticing.  In  the 
spring  of  tbe  year  many  of  the 
smalt  branches  are  covered 
with  two  Icinds  of  blossom,  fig. 
3  i  one  kind  iseosily  discovered, 
hangiug  like  so  many  little 
yellow  taib,  shining  beauti- 
fully in  th?  sunbeams;  these 
are  called  catkins,  but  it  is  not 
from  these  that  the  nut  is  pro- 
doced.  A  closer  inspection 
will  enable  you  to  discover 
near  to  the  catkins,  numerous 
small  flower  or  rather  fruit 
buds,  of  quite  a  diOierent 
nature,  coosisting  of  a  small 
group  of  scales,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a  number  of  very  fine  red  filaments 
proceed.  If  we  dissect  this  Uttle  bud,  we  find  that 
these  filaments  are  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  being 
attached  to  an  ovary  or  seed-vessel,  containing  two 
small  seeds,  one  of  which  only  comes  to  perfection. 
The  left-hand  figure  a,  is,  tbe  catkin,  d  one  pair  of 
tbe  filaments  with  the  ovary,  and  surrounded  by  a 
small  Jaf^d  calyx,  containiug,  when  partly  grown, 
tbe  two  seeds  as  shown  at  e. 

We  should  hardly  expect  so  curious  a  structure 
as  the  following  in  plantain,  broad  leaved  rib-grass, 
sec  fig.  4. 


P>(.  t.  Fl|.  B.  Fl(.  6. 

The  flower  of  the  duck-weed  is  placed  in  a  most 
tactroordinory  aitoatioo,  and  many  persons  belieTe 


thfft  it  never  flowers,  b«t  if  it  be  attentively  obfentd 
on  a  warm  day  in  June  or  July,  little  straW'Colound 
specks  will  be  discovered,  and  the  leaf  oh  which  cm 
of  these  specks  is  found,  presents  the  sppeannce  nl 
fig.  S,  when  highly  magnified  ;  the  flower  b«iDg  (m- 
bodied  in  the  substoDCe  of  the  leaf,  and  jtitt  pm 
trudiag  from  a  slit  in  its  aide.  If  this  is  carcfulli 
opened,  the  flower  itself  can  be  detached,  and  vi^l 
appear  like  fig.  6.  The  blossoms  and  the  BTem  of 
nearly  all  the  grasses  are  worth  noticing,  and  pmnit 
to  tbe  view  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  puta. 

We  have  already  described  that  curious  flower  ibe 
vegetable  fly-trap*,  and  the  singular  property  of  iu 
leaves.  The  complicated  construction  of  these  ieara 
is  most  beautiful  when  seen  under  the  microecofw. 
In  order  to  exhibit  this  arrangement,  cut  a  very  thin 
slice  off  one  of  its  leaves  thrangb  its  entire  thickoeu. 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  veins  ;  place  a  purtlon  of 
this  in  water  under  the  microscope,  and  viewing  ii 
OS  a  transparent  object,  it  will  present  the  following 
appearance. 


In  addition   to  the  flowers  of    almost  oil  plan'J 
forming  beautiful  subjects  for  tbe  microscope,  tbe 
seeds  of  many  are  well  deserving  of  notice. 
•  Sh  SttHTden  Uaftim,  Vol.  I.,  p.  300. 


I  RATB  known  what  the  enjoyments  and  sdwiUgN  ■>! 
this  life  are,  and  what  the  more  re&oed  plesEuns  vliicB 
learning  and  intellectual  power  can  bestow;  andnilb  u 
the  experience  that  more  than  three-score  years  no  prt. 
I,  now  on  tlie  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  jou,  (•« 
earnestly  pray  that  you  may  nerealter  live  and  act  on  in 
conviction,)  that  health  ia  a.  great  bleuine, — eonpetenM 
obtained  by  honourable  industry  a  K"at  blessing,— »n^^ 
great  blessing  it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful,  and  laiing  f:i«""/ 
and  relatives  i  but,  that  the  greatest  of  all  bleitiDg).  "" 
is  the  most  ennobliDi;  of  all  privileges)  is  to  Im  ioaMO ) 
Christ  ia  n. — CoLiRtDOs. 
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iBBEY     CWlfHIR— LLANDBINDOD    TTELLB — BU1LTB 

— LLYM  SAVATBAN — ABKREDTTY OLASBURY 

HAY — CLIFFORD  CAGTLE. 

Thi  few  fragmeDta  of  the  once  magnificent  Abbey 
Ctmhir  that  have  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  time, 
may  be  traced  in  a  pleasant  valley  about  seven  miles 
north-east  of  RhayadjT,  on  a  verdant  bank  of  the 
CWedog.  The  situation  of  this  venerable  fane 
uoidit  lofty  and  beaotifnl  biUs  is  well  calculated  to 
jtupire  devotion.  According  to  Leland,  it  was  fonnded 
")  1143,  for  sixty  Cistercian  monks,  bnt  was  never 
tniilied.  There  are  a  few  specimens,  (if  we  beUeve 
trsdition,)  still  in  good  preservation,  in  Llanidloes 
church,  conaisting  of  six  arches  sorrounded  with 
■mall  columns,  ending  in  capitals  of  palm-leaves, 
vhich,  according  to  a  date  on  die  roof,  were  brought 
Irom  the  abbey  in  1542,  which  date  corresponds 
vith  the  final  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  this 
''u^om.  Leland  says  tbat  the  abbey  was  destroyed 
by  Owen  GUndower  in  1401. 

lleTe  are  several  barrows  in  this  neighbourhood, 
^  nQmerons  cameddan,  the  most  perfect  of  which 
u  one  on  Camlow,  near  Abbey  Cwmhir ;  and  another 
on  Gwutaden,  a  craggy  wooded  bill  near  Rhayadyr, 
"considered  the  largest  in  the  county. 

IJandegle,  a  pretty  little  village,  celebrated  for  its 
"K^iual  waters,  lies  on  the  rood  from  Rhavadyr  to 


New  Radnor,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  very  lovely  scenery.  Mr.  Roscoe  tells  ns, 
that  "  a  very  singolar  range  of  rocks,  abounding  in 
beautiful  quartz  crystals,  nearly  joins  tiie  churchyard, 
and  is  much  visited  both  for  tiie  views  it  commands, 
and  the  glittering  treBSnrea  which  may  be  won  from 
the  clefts  and  sides  of  the  rock." 

The  Wye,  after  passing  Rhayadyr,  is  conaidentbly 
augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  EUan  and  Ithonj 
and  Cwm  Elian,  the  beanties  of  which  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  well  merits 
the  attention  of  the  tonrist.  Mr.  Roscoe  calls  this 
"  the  paradise  of  the  district,  created,  like  Hafbd,  - 
out  of  bare  and  cultureless  land."  The  name  of 
Cwm  Elian,  is  derived  from  the  little  torrent  Elian, 
which  runs  through  this  singularly -romantic  vale. 
Its  waters  join  the  Wye  at  Aber-dau-ddwr. 

The  Ithon,  scarcely  inferior  to  our  peerless  heroine 
the  Wye,  in  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty,  joins  the 
latter  four  miles  above  Boilth,  the  Bultmim  Silwim 
of  the  Romans.  The  scenery  about  Pont  or  It\o* 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
on  the  Wye  above  Ross.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the 
Ithon  upwards,  we  come  to  Ltandrindod  Weill, 
which  are  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  abont 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Penybont.     When  tbeie 
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waters  were  first  used  for  tbeir  medicinal  virtues  is 
uncertlfiai  but  It  is  generally  believed  tbat  tbey  were 
introduced  to  public  notice  towards  tbe  latter  end  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century.  Since  the  year  1750,  a 
great  number  of  invalids  have  annually  resorted  here 
to  partake  of  the  waters,  particularly  within  the  last 
few  years.  Persons  labouring  under  chronic  diseases 
are  said  to  receive  considerable  benefit  from  their 
nse.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  Druidical  and 
other  remains  worthy  of  inspection.* 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  us  proceed  on- 
wards to  Builth,  distant  from  Rhayadyr  about  thir- 
teen miles.  The  prevailing  features  of  the  scenery 
throughout  this  distance  are  extremely  grand.  The 
rocky  channel  of  the  river  is  confined  by  lofty  banks 
till  on  its  approach  to  Builth,  when  it  expands  into  a 
bay  with  several  naked  rocks  in  its  bed,  and  agreeable 
breaks.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Yrfon,  which  fall  into  the  Wye  just  above  the  town. 
This  is  a  romantic  stream,  and  in  its  vale  is  situated 
Llanwrytyd,  where  there  is  a  medicinal  well  of  much 
efficacy.  At  a  bridge  on  the  Yrfon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Builth,  Llewellyn  ap  Griffyth,  the  last  of 
the  reigning  Welsh  princes,  was  defeated  by  the 
English  forces  in  1282.  Tradition  informs  us  he 
was  pursued  and  slain  by  his  conquerors  in  a  narrow 
dingle  about  three  miles  west  of  the  town ;  the  place, 
from  this  event  was  called  Cwm  Llewellyn. 

Builth  *,  situated  on  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Breconshire,  has  long  been  extolled  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  air,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  a  broad  and  pleasant  plain, 
embosomed  by  woods  and  mountains.  The  town  is 
singularly  built,  having  two  parallel  streets,  which 
form  irregular  terraces  on  the  side  of  a  deep  declivity. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally 
mean  and  squalid.  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
in  1 770,  leads  into  Radnorshire.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  are  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and 
comprise  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  facing  the 
north.  The  site  of  the  keep  is  about  forty  or  fifty  yards 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended 
on  the  north  side  by  two  trenches.  History  has 
transmitted  to  us  neither  the  name  of  its  founder  nor 
the  period  of  its  erection.  The  castle,  originally  of 
British  grigin,  was  probably  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Bruces  or  Mortimers.  In  1209  it  was  repaired  and 
fortified  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  shortly 
afterwards  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  Giles  de 
Bruce,' Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Llewellyn,  in  1282,  became  an  English  fortress.  It 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  in  the  year  1690. 

About  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town  are  some 
mineral  springs,  called  Park  Wells ;  there  are  three 
sorts  of  water,  each  strongly  impregnated :  viz.,  sidine, 
sulphureous,  and  chalybeate.  Pump-rooms  and  other 
accommodations  are  provided  for  visiters,  who  are 
often  very  numerous. 

From  a  hill  above  Builth  a  good  view  may  be 
obtained  of  Llyn  (lake)  Savathan,  or  Brecon  Meer, 
which  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Brecknock.  It  is  called  by  Giraldus,  Clamosum,  from 
the  "  terrible  thundering  noise  it  makes  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Winter.'*  This  lake  is  two 
miles  broad,  and  about  the  same  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  in  some  parts  thirteen  fathoms,  and  it 
abounds  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  Marianus  calls 
this  place  Bricenaic  Meer,  from  a  castle  which  was 
reduced  by  Edelfleda  in  913 ;  but  whether  he  means 
this  or  Blaen  Lleweny  Castle  is  uncertain.  The 
country  people  have  a  very  singular  tradition,  of  a 

*  Bnilth  lignifies  accordiog  to  H.  Llwyd,  Ox-cliif,  or  Oxen-holt. 


lai^e  city  having  been  flwa]|o^e4  up  by  an  noQi. 
quake^  the  waters  of  the  lake  afterwards  coverisg 
the  site.  This,  however,  is  probably  mere  fable,  as 
there  is  no  historical  notice  of  such  an  event. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  Wye  from  Builth  to 
Hay,  the  valley  becomes  contracted  by  high  moan* 
tains  on  either  side,  and  the  road  runs  along  the  ed|e 
of  the  river,  affording  occasionally  some  charaiiqg 
prospects.  A  fine  reach  brings  to  our  view  the  beauti- 
fully-retired village  of  Aberedwy,  with  its  primitive 
church,  and  time-worn  ivy-clad  castle,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Edwy  with  the  Wye.  This  is  qq. 
questionably  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in  the 
Principality.  The  Edwy  descends  fur  a  considerable 
distance  through  a  deep  valley ;  but,  for  about  half  a 
mile  before  it  joins  the  Wye,  its  channel  is  confiDed 
on  either  side  by  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  consisting  of 
horizontal  blocks  of  compact  slate  or  flag-sfone,  in 
some  places  broken  into  crags,  which  overhang  the 
abyss,  and  threaten  the  intruder  who  ventures  be- 
neath to  view  the  sublime  prospect  they  offer  to  his 
contemplation.  Nothing  certainly  can  exceed  in 
grandeur  and  picturesque  effect  the  scenery  in  every 
direction.     Gilpin  remarks,— 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  the  Wye  may  in  this  place  be 
more  beautifiil  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  course.  Betveen 
Ross  and  Chepstow,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  t^  hanks 
are  its  chief  praise ;.  the  river  itself  has  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  winding  surface  of  smooth  water.  But  here, 
added  to  the  same  decoration  from  its  banks,  the  Wve 
itself  assumes  a  more  beautiful  character,  pouring  oxer 
shelving  rocks,  and  forming  itself  into  eddies  end  cascades, 
which  a  solemn  parading  stream  through  a  flat  channel 
cannot  exhibit.  The  Wye  also,  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
still  receives  further  beauty  from  the  woods  which  adoru  its 
banks,  and  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  in  its  lower 
reaches  forbids.  Here  the  whole  is  perfectly  rural  and 
unincumbered:  even  a  boat,  I  believe,  is  never  seen  beyond 
the  Hay. 

Aberedwy  Castle  is  interesting  to  the  antiquary, 
from  having  been  the  favourite  residence,  and  latest 
retreat,  of  Llewellyn  ap  Griffyth,  of  whose  fate  we 
have  previously  spoken. 

On  Garth  Hill,  an  inconsiderable  elevation  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Wye,  the  vestiges  of  an  ancieat 
British  camp  may  be  traced.  Erwood,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  presents  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  save  that  the  tourist,  if  he  expects  comfort- 
able accommodation,  must  wend  his  way  elsewhere. 
Three  miles  from  Erwood,  stands  Llangoed  Castle, 
pleasantly  embowered  in  woods,  through  the  breaks 
of  which,  glimpses  of  the  river  may  be  obtained  as 
far  as  Swaine.  Near  Llangoed  is  a  magnificent  dingle 
far  from  any  thoroughfare. 

The  river  near  Boughwood  Castle,  makes  tbe 
largest  horse-shoe  bend  in  its  whole  course.  At 
Maeslough  Castle,  situate  on  an  eminence  above  the 
village  of  Glasbury,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  HowsrthSi 
Gilpin  speaks  of  the  view  as  **  wonderfully  amusing.'* 
He  says,  the  situation  is,  in  its  kind,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Wales.  A  lawn  extends  to  the  river, 
which  encircles  it  with  a  curve,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  The  banks  are  enriehed  with  varions 
objects,  amongst  which  two  bridges  with  winding 
roads,  and  the  tower  of  Glasbury  church  surrounded 
by  a  wood,  are  conspicuous.  A  country  equally  en- 
riched, stretches  in  the  distance  till  the  landscape  is 
terminated  by  mountains.  The  bridge  over  the  Wye 
at  Glasbury,  is  remarkable,  being  constructed  partly 
of  wood,  and  partly  of  stone;  it  consists  of  several 
arches,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 

From  hence  to  Hay,  a  distance  of  about  four  mil<^, 
the  scenery  loses  much  of  that  grand  and  romantic 
character,  which  we  have  previously  endeavoured  to 
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describe,  and  becomes  flat,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
uninteresting  3  yet  tbe  Wye,  when  shorn  of  its  bolder 
features,  of  its  cataracts,  rocks,  and  picturesque 
dingles,  is  ever  lovely,  and  at  almost  every  part  of 
its  coarse  presents  an  inviting  appearance. 

Hay,  or  DregeUi*,  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  is  de- 
lightfully situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Dulas,  which  separates  Brecon 
from  Herefordshire.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  consists  of  one  main  street  divided  into  a 
fork  near  the  middle.  In  1794  Hay  was  deprived  of 
its  handsome  stone  bridge,  by  a  tremendous  flood, 
which  entirely  swept  it  away ;  at  present  a  'fine  struc- 
ture spans  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  consist  of  a  Gothic  gateway  covered  with  ivy, 
which  frowns  in  venerable  dignity  upon  the  town 
beneath.  A  dwelling-house  has  been  constructed  out 
of  part  of  the  materials  of  the  old  edifice.  The 
founder  of  the  castle  is  uncertain;  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Sir  Philip  Walwyn,  but  afterwards  being 
possessed  by  Maud  de  St.  Yalleri,  tradition  has  at- 
tributed to  her  the  building  of  the  walls  and  castle. 
Leland,  speaking  of  it  in  his  time,  says,  "  there  is  a 
castel,  the  which  some  time  hath  been  righte  stately.*' 
Hay,  it  would  appear,  was  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
as  coins  have  been  frequently  found;  and  some 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress  may  be  traced  on  a 
bank  near  the  church.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  a 
small  plain  building,  romantically  situated  on  an 
eminence  almost  precipitous  on  the  north-west,  close 
to  the  river,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end,  containing  only  one  bell.  A 
very  ancient  silver  chalice,  on  which  is  engraven 
"Our  Ladle  of  the  Haia,"  is  shown  here.  The 
view  from  the  churchyard  is  very  rich  and  diversified. 

About  two  miles  below  Hay,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  stand  the  "  auncient  ruins"  of  Clifford 
Castle,  where  once  bloomed  "  Fair  Rosamond/'  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Cliffurd.  She  was 
celebrated  in  the  chronicles  of  her  time  for  her  amour 
with  Henry  the  Second,  the  story  of  which  is  well 
known.  Dryden  says  her  name  was  Jane  Clifford^  as 
the  following  lines  testify:-^ 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver, 
Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  mm  de  guerre. 

All  writers  concur  in  stating  her  to  have  been  a 
girl  of  "  peerlesse  beau  tie,"  and  of  much  sprightliness 
and  wit.  She  died,  it  is  supposed,  at  Woodstock,  in 
1177,  and  was  buried  in  the  Nunnery  of  Godstow. 
Some  authors  say  that  she  was  poisoned  by  Queen 
Eleanor  in  the  Labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  where  she 
was  confined  by  Henry ;  others,  that  she  retired  to 
Godstow,  and  there  died.  But  the  particulars  of  her 
melancholy  history  are  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
Camden  says  that  the  castle  is  recorded  in  Dooms- 
day.book  to  have  been  originally  built  by  Thomas 
Fitzosbome,  Earl  of  Hereford.  It  afterwards  came 
to  Walter  de  Ponce,  whose  father  Richard  came  over 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Walter  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  name  of  Clifford,  from  this 
c^tle,  and  from  him  afterwards  descended  the  Earls 
of  Cumberland.  The  castle  is  seated  on  a  command- 
^S  eminence,  overlooking  the  Wye  3  and  its  ivy- 
^dntled  walls,  surrounded  by  trees,  form  a  highly 
picturesque  object  in  a  richly-wooded  and  well- 
caitivated  country. 

At  Rhydspence,  about  a  mile  below  Clifford,  the 
•'^ye  leaves  Cambria,  and  turning  in  an  easterly  di- 
J^tion,  enters  the  fertile  plains  of  *'Merrie  England." 


SUMMER. 

They  may  boast  of  tho  spriug-tirae  when  flowers  are  the 
fairest, 

And  birds  sing  by  thousands  on  every  green  tree ; 
Tliey  may  call  it  the  loveliest,  the  greenest,  the  rarest. 

But  the  8nmmer*8  the  season  that^s  dearest  to  ine ! 

For  the  brightness  of  sunshine ;  the  depth  of  the  shadows ; 

Tlie  crystal  of  waters;  the  fulness  of  green ; 
And  the  rich  flowery  growth  of  the  old  pasture-meadows. 

In  the  glory  of  summer  can  only  be  seen. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  the  gi*een-wood !  I  love  to  be  in  it. 

And  li£t  to  the  hum  of  the  never-stiU  bees ; 
And  to  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  the  old  mother  linnet, 

Unto  her  young  calling  *mong  the  leaves  of  the  trees ! 

To  see  the  red  squirrel  frisk  hither  and  thither. 
And  the  water-rat  plunging  about  in  his  mirth ; 

And  the  thousand  small  lives  that  the  warm  summer  weather 
Calls  forth  to  rejoice  on  the  bountiful  earth  1 

Then  the  moimtains,  how  fair !  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
Towering  up  in  the  sunshine,  and  drinking  the  light, 

While  adown  their  deep  chasm,  all  splintered  and  riven, 
Fall  tho  far  gleaming  cataracts,  silvery  white. 

And  where  are  the  flowers  that  in  beauty  are  glowing 
In  the  gardens  and  fields  of  the  young  merry  spring; 

Like  the  mountain-side  wilds  of  the  yellow  broom  blowing. 
And  the  old  forest  pride,  the  red  wastes  of  the  ling  ? 

Then  the  garden,  no  longer  'tis  leafless  and  chilly. 
But  warm  with  the  sunshine,  and  bright  with  the  sheen 

Of  rich  flowers,  the  moss-rose  and  the  bright  tiger-lily, 
Barbaric  in  pomp  aa  an  Ethiop  queen. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  flowers,  all  colours  combining, 
The  larkspur,  the  pink,  and  the  sweet  mignonette. 

And  the  blue  fleur-de-lis,  in  tho  warm  sunlight  shining, 
As  if  grains  of  gold  in  its  petals  were  set  I 

Yes ;  the  summer, — the  radiant  summer's  the  fairest, 

For  green-woods  and  moimtains,  for  meadows  and  bowers, 

For  waters,  and  fruits,  and  for  blossoms  the  rarest, 
And  for  bright  shining  butterflies,  lovely  as  flowers. 

Maat  Howitt. 


fie^ 


are  we  must  pause. 


*  Sifoifying  in  Welsh,  "  the  town  among  hazels." 


He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to 
be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own 
himself  to  judge  very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude 
that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  ever- 
lasting  bliss  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious 
one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it 
is  very  possible  may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  best  the 
terrible  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently 
so,  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious,  continual  pleasure ;  which  yet  is  foe*  the  most 
part  quite  otherwise,  and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the 
odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  possession :  nay,  all 
things  rightly  considered,  have,  I  think*  the  worse  part  here. 
But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against 
infinite  misery  in  the  other,  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the 
pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked 
attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  madness 
run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come 
within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery,  which  if  he  miss 
there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  whereas,  on 
the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  in- 
finite happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 
If  the  good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ; 
if  he  mistakes,  he  is  not  miserable,  he  feels  nothing.  On 
the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy ; 
if  he  mistakes,  he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a 
most  manifest  wrong  judgment  that  does  not  presently  see 
to  which  side  in  this  case  the  preference  is  to  be  given. — 
Locks. 


No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
80  lasting. — Lxny  M.  W.  Montagus. 


\Vb  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  not  only  by  ths 
weaknesses,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human  nature,  but 
by  the  noblest  and  best  principles  which  belong  to  it,  hy  thi 
love  of  virtue,  and  by  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and  iiyustic* 

— ^Adam  Smith. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS. 
No  IV. 

COKONATIOM   VCBTHZNTa. 

In  tbii  chapter  we  shall  describe  the  gannenU  of 
atate  with  which  the  sovereigns  of  Enghmd  are  in- 
vested by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbnry  and  his 
assistants  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 
The  chief  of  these,  the  Imperial  Pall,  called  also 
the  Dalmatica,  Atoitle,  or  Opea  Fall,  was  at  one 


period  richly  embroidered  with  golden  eagles,  bnt 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  rest  of-the  R^alia, 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  very  rich  gold 
and  purple  brocaded  tissue  is  used  in  its  stead,  en- 
circled with  gold  and  silver  trails,  and  large  flowers 
of  gold  frosted.  All  the  ornaments  are  edged  round 
with  purple,  or  a  deep  mazarine  bine.  The  pall  waa 
originally  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  being  a  rich  robe 
of  state,  reaching  quite  to  the  ground.  It  is  said 
that  Constantine  the  Great  granted  the  use  of  this 
Test  to  the  biahups  of  Rome,  and  that  the  sune 
faononr  was  subsequently  granted  to  other  patriarchs 
by  his  successors.  The  pall  at  length  became  the 
badge  of  episcopal  dignity,  and  hence,  when  prelates 
were  deprived  of  their  sees,  or  quitted  them  volun- 
tarily, they  resigned  their  palls  to  the  emperors. 
When  the  popes  first  assumed  the  power  of  granting 
this  honorary  badge,  which  they  did  previous  to  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  o.  590,  they  did 
not  presume  to  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the 
emperor;  but  in  process  of  time  they  usurped  the 
privilege  of  conferring  it  according  to  their  pleasure, 
and  raised  exorbitant  sums  &om  all  the  prelates  of 
Europe,  whom  they  compelled  to  purchase  this  ensign 
of  dignity.  They  also  made  a  canon,  enacting,  that 
A  metropoUtan,  until  he  have  received  the  pall,  cannot 
consecrate  bishops  or  churches,  or  receive  the  arcbi- 
epiacDpal  title;  and  they  compelled  archbishops  to 
purchase  a  new  pall  on  every  translation.  Tertullian 
informs  us,  that  the  pallium,  or  pall,  waa  assumed 
«s  a  dress  by  the  Christians,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  heathens,  who  used  the  toga.  The  pall  is  used 
at  the  coronation  of  monarchs,  because  they  are  sup- 
posed  by  this  ceremony  to  be  invested  with  a  sacred 
as  well  as  a  civil  character.  The  name  Dalmatica, 
b  derived  from  an  ancient  clerical  habit,  so  called 
because  it  was  previously  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
people  of  Dalmatia.  It  covered  the  whole  body,  and 
had  large  loose  sleeves;  on  which  account  it  was 
thought  to  be  convenient  for  the  ministry  of  deacons. 


But  it  was  also  worn  by  biahopa,  as  we  learn  from 
the  acts  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  celebrated  martpr  of  the 
third  century,  who  being  about  to  suffer  death,  ddi- 
vered  hia  dalmatic  to  his  deacon,  leaving  the  mt  of 
his  dress  to  his  executioners.  At  pieacnt  the  prapa 
dalmatic  forms  part  of  the  under-dreas  of  Ronista 
bishops,  when  they  officiate  pontifically,  being  ntdt 
of  thin  light  silk.  Bnt  as  the  outer  and  distiactiie 
vestment  of  their  deacons,  it  is  richly  embroidend, 
and  has  a  sort  of  la>^  open  wings  attached  to  it,  a 
tabatitutes  for  sleeves. 


The  SoPEK-TuNiCA,  Surcoat,  or  Close  Pall,  whidi 
is  worn  under  the  imperial  p^,  is  a  straight  coat 
with  plain  sleeves,  of  a  thick  and  rich  clotli  if 
gold  tissue,  ornamented  with  gold  flowers,  brouded 
and  frosted,  without  either  silk  or  velvet  The  length 
behind  is  about  four  feet,  and  in  front  a  yard  and  i 
quarter,  having  only  one  division,  which  forms  it  into 
two  skirts,  each  skirt  being  a  yard  and  a  half,  to  that 
the  whole  width  at  the  lower  part  is  about  thret 
yards.  To  this  belongs  a  belt,  or  girdle,  made  of  the 
same  cloth  of  tissue,  lined  with  a  white  watered  tabby, 
having  a  gold  buckle  and  clasp,  to  which  hsngen  on 
afExed  for  the  sword  with  whico  the  sovereign  ii  girded. 

The  Ahuilla,  or  Armil,  should  prtqwriy  be  called 
the  Stole,  and  should  always 
be  connected  with  the  Sur- 
coat j  but,  by  some  strange 
and  inveterate  error  in  the 
ceremonial  of  EngUsh  coro- 
nations, it  has  received  the 
name  properly  belonging  to 
the  bracelets,  and  takes  their 
place  in  the  form  of  investi- 
ture. It  is  made  of  the  same 
cloth  of  tissue  as  the  Super- 
Tunica,  and  is  lined  with 
common  sarcenet.  The 
length  of  it  is  about  an  ell, 
and  the  breadth  three  inches ; 
it  has  two  double  ribands  at 
each  end,  of  crimson  taSeta, 
viz.,  two  at  the  comers  of 
the  end,  to  tie  it  below  the 
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elbows^  and  two  a  little  higher,  for  tying  it  above 

them.    The  Stole,  as  this  garment  should  properly 

be  called,  is  strictly  an  ecclesiaatical  garment,  and 

must  always  be  worn  by  the  Romish  priests  when 

celebrating  mass.     In  Flanders  and  Italy  the  priests 

aleo  wear  it  when  preaching.      Hence   Sir  Walter 

Scott  introduces  Robert  Bruce  promising  the  Lord 

of  Lom, 

My  fint  and  dearest  task  achieved. 
Fair  Scotland  from  its  thrall  relieved. 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole. 
Sing  reqniem  for  Bed  Comyn's  soul. 

The  CoLOBiuif  SiNDOif  IS,  or  Surplice,  is  the  last 
garment  put  upon  the  sovereign  after  the  anointing; 
it  is  made  of  very  white  cambric,  and  is  rather  longer 
than  the  Super-Tunica;  it  is  laced  about  the  neck, 
round  the  arm-holes,  or  openings  of  the  shoulders, 
down  the  breast,  up  the  sUts  of  the  sides,  and  round 
the  lower  edge,  with  the  finest  Flanders  lace,  ruffled 
on  very  fulL  9oth  its  names  signify  short  linen 
garipents,  and  Sindonia  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  shroud  for  ^vrapping  the  dead. 


TBI  COLOBXVM   SINDONIS. 


The  omamenta  already  mentioned  are  for  the  most 
put  clerical,  but  there  is  a  second  surcoat  purely 
^^^lar.  It  is  made  of  crimson  satin,  and  is  lined  with 
fttcenet  of  the  same  colour.  In  form  and  dimensions 
it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Super-Tunica. 


BVSKINI. 


The  Buskins  are  made  of  the  same  cloth  of  tissue 
ttthe  Snper-Tunica,  and  lined  with  crimson  sarcenet; 
the  height  of  them  is  eighteen  inches,  the  compass 
»t  the  top  fifteen  inches,  and  the  length,  from  the 
^  to  the  toe,  is  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
Sndak  are  made  with  a  dark-coloured  leather  sole. 


and  a  wooden  heel  covered  with  red  leather.  There 
are  three  bands,  two  of  which  go  over  the  foot,  and 
the  third  behind  the  heel;  they  are  made  of  cloth  of 
tissue,  lined  with  crimson  taffeta,  as  is  likewise  the 
lining  of  the  sole.  The  length  of  the  sandal  is  ten 
inches.  These  portions  of  the  royal  dress  are  derived 
from  the  Cothurni  purpurei,  or  purple  buskins,  which 
were  a  distinguishing  cognizance  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 


The  sovereign's  Robes  of  Estate  consist  of  a 
Surcoat  of  purple  velvet,  and  a  large  mantle  of  the 
same,  furred  with  ermine,  lined  with  sarcenet,  and 
bordered  with  gold  lace.  The  parliament  robes  are 
similar  in  form,  but  are  made  of  crimson  velvet. 

Peers  of  all  ranks  attend  in  their  robes  of  estate, 
which  are  the  same  as  their  parliament  robes,  that  is, 
crimson  velvet  mantles,  furred  with  rows  of  ermine 
proportioned  to  their  degree;  a  duke's  has  four  rows, 
a  marquis's  three  and  a  half,  an  earFs  three,  a  vis- 
count's two  and  a  half,  and  a  baron's  two 

The  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  peeresses  are 
marked  by  the  length  of  their  trains;  a  baroness 
may  have  a  train  of  three  feet  on  the  ground,  a  vis- 
countess a  yard  and  a  quarter,  a  countess  a  yard  and 
a  half,  a  marchioness  a  yard  and  three-quarters,  and 
a  duchess  two  yards.  The  following  directions  for 
the  dresses  of  peeresses  were  issued  by  the  Earl 
Marshal,  by  whose  orders  all  robes  are  regulated^ 
previous  to  the  coronation  of  George  the  Second. 

The  surcoats,  or  mantles,  to  he  all  of  crimson  velvet, 
close  bodied,  and  clasped  before,  edged  or  bordered  witli 
minever  pure,  two  inches  broad,  and  scolloped  down  the 
sides  from  below  the  girdle,  and  sloped  away  into  a  train 
proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  robe  or  mantle  for  each 
degree ;  viz.,  about  a  third  part  thereof;  the  sleeves  of  the 
surcoats  also  to  be  of  crimson  velvet,  about  five  inches  deep, 
scolloped  at  the  bottom,  edged  with  minever  pure,  and 
frineed  with  gold  or  silver. 

The  caps  of  their  coronets  to  be  all  of  crimson  velvet, 
turned  up  with  ermine,  with  a  button  and  tassel  of  gold  or 
silver  on  the  top,  suitable  to  the  fringe  of  their  sleeves. 

The  petticoats  to  be  of  cloth  of  silver  or  any  other  white 
stuff,  either  laced  or  embroidered,  according  to  each  person*s 
lancv. 

The  mantles  to  hang  back,  being  fastened  on  each 
shoulder  with  cordons  of  silver  or  gold,  suitable  to  their 
fringe,  with  tassels  of  the  same,  hanging  down  on  each  side 
of  the  waist. 

The  surcoats,  or  kirtles,  to  open  before,  that  the  petticoats 
may  appear. 

Knights  of  the  different  British  orders  not  being 
peers,  usually  wear  the  full-dress  habits  of  theii 
respective  orders.  Knights  who  are  peers  wear  only 
the  collar  of  their  order  over  their  velvet  mantles. 

The  dresses  of  the  kings  at  arms,  heralds,  and 
pursuivants,  add  considerable  splendour  to  the  cere- 
monial of  a  coronation.  The  kings  at  arms  wear 
tabards,  or  surcoats  of  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  on 
which  the  royal  insignia  are  emblazoned;  these 
tabards  resemble  sleeveless  gowns  in  form,  but  they 
are  furnished  with  wings,  which  fold  over  the  arms. 
They  wear  also  collars  of  SS,  that  is,  composed  of 
links  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  made  of  silver  gilt, 
with  badges  at  the  centre,  containing  the  shamrock, 
rose,  and  thistle,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  also  entitled  to  wear  coronets,  or  plain  cir- 
cles of  gold,  decorated  with  sixteen  upright  leaves, 
eight  of  which  are  long,  and  eight  short.  The  words, 
"  Miserere  mei  Deus,"  that  is,  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  God,"  are  enamelled  round  the  circle.    Within 
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it  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and 
surmounted  with  a  tuft  and  tassel  of  gold.  So  im- 
portant was  the  office  of  king  at  arms  anciently  held, 
that  a  solemn  ceremony  was  appointed  for  their  inau- 
guration. In  fact,  it  was  the  mimicry  .of  a  royal 
coronation,  except  that  the  unction  was  performed 
with  wine  instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  Sir  David 
Lindesay  was  crowned  Lyon  king  of  arms  hy  his 
sovereign,  with  the  ancient  crown  which  the  monarchs 
wore  before  they  assumed  a  close  crown,  a.  d.  1592. 
So  sacred  was  this  heraldic  office  held,  that,  in  1515, 
Lord  Drummond  was  by  parliament  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  and  his  lands  forfeited,  because  he  had 
struck  with  his  fist  the  Lyon  king  at  arms,  when  he 
reproved  him  for  his  follies.  Nor  was  he  restored 
but  at  the  Lyon*s  earnest  sohcitation. 

The  tabards  of  the  heralds  are  made  of  crimson 
damask;  they  wear  plain  silver  collars  with  badges 
similar  to  those  of  the  kings  at  arms.  The  pur- 
suivants wear  tabards  of  satin. 

Two  persons  were  usually  appointed  to  represent 
the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy ;  they  wore 
robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  white 
sarcenet,  with  deep  capes  and  broad  facings,  all  richly 
powdered  with  ermine,  and  with  hats  or  caps  of 
estate  of  crimson  and  gold  paduasoy,  furred  with 
ermine. 

The  barons  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  who  support  the 
canopy  over  the  sovereign,  are  all  habited  alike ;  they 
wear  doublets  of  crimson  satin,  scarlet  hose,  scarlet 
gowns,  lined  with  crimson  satin,  black  velvet  caps 
fastened  on  their  sleeves,  and  black  velvet  shoes. 

The  gentlemen  pensioners,  who  guard  the  canopy, 
wear  coats  of  scarlet  cloth,  richly  laced  with  gold, 
and  black  hats  wreathed  round  with  feathers ;  they 
carry  gilt  axes  in  their  hands,  and  are  preceded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  cheque  in  the  same  habit. 

The  ancient  coronation  robes  which  were  destroyed 
in  1649,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  valuable,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  enumeration  given  of  them 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  from  which  we 
have  before  quoted.  In  their  report  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing *'  Inventory  of  the  Regalia,  now  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  an  iron  chest/*  where  they  were 

formerly  kept : 

£   8,  d. 

One  common  taffaty  robe,  very  old»  valued  at .  0  10  0 

One  robe  laced  with  gould  lace,  valued  at  .0  10  0 
One  silver  cullered  silk  robe,  very  old  and 

worth  nothing  .                 ....  0    0  0 

One  robe  of  crimson  taffaty  sarcenet,  valued  at  0  5  0 
One  paire  of  buskins,  cloth  of  silver  and 

silver  stockings,  very  old  and  valued  at    .  0    2  6 

One  paire  of  shoes  of  cluth  of  gold,  at    .    '    •  0    2  0 

One  paire  of  gloves,  embroidered  with  gould,  at  0    1  0 

Three  swords  with  scabbards  ofcloth  of  gould,  at  3  0  0 
One  old  comb  of  home,  worth  nothing    .        .000 


Totall  in  the  chest 


.  4  10    6 


The  comb,  which  is  here  dismissed  so  contemptu- 
ously, was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Edward  the 
Confessor^  and  was  used  in  the  ancient  forms  of 
coronation,  to  smooth  the  king's  hair  previous  to  the 
anointing. 

No  special  coronation  robes  are  provided  for  a 
queen  consort,  but  those  used  by  a  sovereign  queen 
do  not  differ  in  any  essentiid  particular  from  those 
employed  at  the  coronation  of  a  king.  Clerical  and 
legal  dignitaries  wear  their  ordinary  robes  of  state, 
and  all  military  officers  appear  in  their  full-dress 
uniform.  The  earl  marshal  usually  issues  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  any  of  the  spectators  to  appear  in 
mourning,  and  persons  who  occupy  front  seats  are 
generally  expected,  if  not  required,  to  come  in  full 
court*  dress. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

No.  I. 

The  language  of  animals  has  at  all  times  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  speculation  5  but  this  has  been 
limited  to  poetry  and  fiction.  No  rational  inquiry 
has  yet  been  made  respecting  the  possibility  of  what 
appears  incapable  of  proof.  We  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect it ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  decide  against  it,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  facidties  and  observaticDs 
are  incompetent  to  discover  what  the  fact  is.  Thus 
far  the  balance  is,  at  the  very  least,  in  suspense: 
and  it  should  turn  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  a  con- 
clusion, if  we  can  find,  in  animals,  actions  which 
could  not  be  conducted  without  language  j  still  more 
if  we  can  trace  variety  of  sounds,  and  those  accom- 
panied by  peculiar  actions,  though  we  should  k 
unable  to  analyze  them,  and  give  their  definite  appli- 
cations. 

On  the  subject  of  hearing,  as  being  fundamental  od 
this  question,  we  are  accustomed,  not  unnatarally,  to 
give  more  credit  to  our  own  senses  than  they  deserve. 
We  decide  on  their  perfection  by  an  estimate  dn^h 
from  themselves ;  which  is  as  if  he  who  is  without 
ear  f6r  music  should  dispute  the  existence  of  refineJ 
harmonies.  Even  in  the  musical  scale,  which  form-: 
the  most  audible  collection  of  discrimiuate  sounds, 
there  are  tones  at  each  extremity,  which  we  cannot 
distinguish,  as  at  length  there  are  also  notes  that  ve 
do  not  hear.  We  know  that  they  exist,  from  the  visi- 
ble vibrations  and  the  measures  of  strings  3  but  the 
ear  has  ceased  to  discern  them.  The  snoring  of 
a  dormouse  is  so  acute  that  the  note  cannot  be 
assigned,  as  it  is  also  on  the  very  verge  of  inaudibility. 
In  a  string  or  an  organ  pipe,  it  is  easy  to  produce 
indiscriminable,  and  even  inaudible  tones,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  scale. 

If  now  we  take  sounds  that  are  not  in  the  diatonic 
or  chromatic  8cale>  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  augments  rapidly  as  the  ratios  approach  nearer 
to  each  other,  till  at  length,  to  imperfect  ears,  dissimi- 
lar ones  appear  the  same.  This  is  the  case,  even  if 
those  sounds  are  single,  or  truly  musical,  belonging 
to  fixed  divisions  of  the  scale  ^  but  if  at  all  vacillating, 
as  are  the  sounds  of  speech,  there  is  no  human  ear 
that  can  follow  and  distinguish  them,  however  widely 
sundered  they  may  be.  Our  ears  are  not  calculated 
for  such  distinctions  :  in  many  persons,  they  cannot 
distinguish  even  among  neighbouring  enharmonic 
tones,  except  in  the  case  of  a  chord,  where  there  is  a 
fixed  and  known  note  of  reference,  or  in  that  of 
a  false  unison.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  however 
music  may  continue  to  improve  under  the  increase  Oi 
enharmonic  chords,  we  shall  never  produce  enhar- 
monic melodies,  because  unintelligible  to  our  oi^ga- 
nizations. 

Yet  such  melody  is  intelligible  to  the  birds  which 
produce  it ;  since  it  is  produced,  definitely  and  inten- 
tionally, under  finer  organizations  of  the  musical 
instrument^  and  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Thence  way 
it  be  inferred  that  these,  and  other  animals  also,  maj 
both  hear  and  discriminate  those  unsteady  sounds 
produced  by  themselves  which  should  constitute 
their  own  language,  although  we  cannot ;  while  to 
assume  that  they  do  not,  is  plainly  to  measure  their 
faculties  by  our  own  defective  ones. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  we  have  been  accustomed  w 
decide  against  the  sensibility  of  these  animals  on 
false  grounds,  and  under  an  ignorance  of  the  very 
nature  of  music.  We  dispute  it,  because  they  do  no^ 
produce  and  enjoy  that  which  we  term  mosici  a 
*  succession  and  consonance  of  intervals  in  thedjatoni 
and  chromatic  scale.  But  whUe  this  is  the  produce  ui 
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an  arbitrary  law  of  nature^  rendering  that  class  of 
sounds  pleasing,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  proving  the 
high  sensibility  of  our  own  ears,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
exact  reverse;  since  these  pleasing  sounds  demand 
little  effort  of  discrimination,  from  the  distances  of 
tlieir  ratios.  Hence  should  the  sensibility  to  sounds, 
in  the  birds  at  least,  far  exceed  our  own  j  since  their 
power,  with  their  pleasure,  consists  in  producing 
intervals  more  minute,  and  thence  demanding  finer 
senses,  that  they  may  delight  in  what  was  appointed 
for  them,  as  our  own  less  refined  ones  were  for  us. 
That  they  hear  and  understand  what  they  produce, 
is  evident,  since  otherwise  it  could  not  be  executed. 

In  the  nightingale  and  thrush,  we  distinguish 
a  great  number  of  sounds  and  articulations,  because 
they  belong,  or  approach,  to  that  musical  scale  for 
which  our  sense  of  hearing  is  adapted.  But  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  in  these,  and  still  more  in  birds 
whose  tones  are  less  musical  and  definite,  there  are 
sounds  which  we  do  not  truly  distinguish,  and  which 
we  therefore  neglect  in  favour  of  those  to  which 
ve  are  most  sensible.  And  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  song  of  a  nightingale  is  better 
understood  by  itself  than  by  us,  or  that  it  contains 
mnch  more  than  we  hear.  If  I  were  to  suggest  that 
it  contains  a  definite  set  of  phrases,  with  meaning,  to 
the  animal  itself  and  its  kind,  there  would  be  nothing 
absurd  in  the  proposition ;  since  it  possesses,  even  to 
onr  ears,  a  greater  variety  of  articulation  than  we  can 
find  in  any  language  with  which  we  are  unacquainted : 
while,  in  confirmation  of  this  general  view,  all  who 
have  attended  to  such  subjects  must  know,  that  where 
these  birds  abound,  long  debates  arc  often  carried  on 
among  them,  in  tones  and  articulations  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  songs.  When  we  decide  other- 
nise,  we  are  deciding  from  a  prejudice,  or  assuming 
^hat  it  is  not  a  language,  because  we  do  not  under* 
itand  it.  We  should  be  equally  justified  in  thus 
ieciding  as  to  the  Arabic. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  relating  to 
ound,  M'hich  may  concern  this  question.  This  is  the 
luality,  or  timbre.  We  distinguish  this  readily,  in  the 
ieveral  musical  instruments;  and  even  in  the  different 
inalities  of  human  voices,  which  depend  on  this 
nysteriOus  property  of  sonorous  bodies.  It  requires 
ar  nicer  ears  to  perceive  the  minute  dififerences  in  the 
[ualities  of  two  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  which 
re  still  differences  of  timbre:  and  if  the  ordinary 
ars  which  distinguish  among  singing-birds  do  this 
biefly  through  the  melodies,  a  finer  one  is  fully 
ensible  of  the  difference  of  timbre  among  many  of 
hem.  And  thus  we  may  grant  a  still  finer  perception 
f  this  kind  to  animals  of  nicer  sensibilities:  of 
hich  indeed  we  have  a  proof  in  the  fact,  that  the 
ild  birds  and  the  domestic  fowls  recognise  the  voices 
r  their  own  partners  and  offspring,  and  that  even 
ic  sheep  knows  the  bleat  of  its  own  lamb.  Thus 
in  we  grant  again,  that  animals  may  possess  means 
^  discrimination  for  the  purpose  of  language,  where 
e  can  distinguish  nothing. 

The  bnnian  language,  to  those  unacquainted  with 

•  presents  nothing  but  noises,  or  sounds,  which  we 

-n   scarcely  perceive  to  be  articulate  ones.     If  not 

[;idly  true  of  the  European  languages  derived  from 

Common  root,  of  which  wc  are  familiar  with  one 

'Unch,  it  is  notorious  in  that  of  a  Greeulandcr  or  a 

ottentot,  or  in  that  of  the  Celtic  dialects  of  our 

vu  country.     Not  to  speak  ludicrously  on  a  grave 

'hject,  the  objurgations  of  an  assembled  multitude 

Welsh  do  not  exceed,  in  articulate  and  discriminate 

Vinds,  the  noise  of  a  rookery.    We  happen  to  know 

^t  there  is  language  •  but  our  ears  do  not  give  us 

^t  information. 


When  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of  those 
sounds,  we  can  also  discriminate  them,  but  not  tell 
them :  not  even,  easily,  except  under  that  slow  and 
distinct  articulation  which  allows  us  to  study  each. 
Thus,  if  animals  have  been  taught  by  the  Creator 
such  languages  as  are  necessary  for  their  wants,  since 
more  cannot  be  expected,  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
perfectly  understand  each  other,  or  be  expressing 
even  numerous  and  definite  ideas,  where  we  perceive 
nothing  but  noise,  and  probably  never  shall. 

There  are  valid  reasons  in  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  «n  the  general  conduct  of  the  Creator,  why 
animals  ought  to  possess  language.  There  is,  or  may 
be,  language  accompanying  the  means  of  language, 
for  aught  that  we  can  decide  to  the  contrary :  so  that 
the  question  remains  suspended  between  a  high  pro- 
bability, and  an  ignorance  which  has  nothing  to 
oppose'.  In  evidence  of  this  probability,  a  very  few 
positive  facts  out  of  many  may  be  selected. 

Communication  is  peculiarly  necessary  among  the 
gregarious  and  social  animals  5  and  we  accordingly 
see  that  many  of  those  do  act  together  under  peculiar 
sounds.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  term 
language,  since  it  is  in  terms  that  our  difficulties 
often  lie.  The  communications  of  animals  are  not 
the  language  of  the  fabulists.  The  range  of  their 
ideas  is  limited,  and  so  must  be  the  modes  of  their 
expression.  And,  as  a  natural  language,  or  a  gift  to 
those  which  are  incapable  of  educating  each  other, 
it  is  probably  fixed,  or  incapable  of  extension :  though 
there  are  reasons  for  believing,  that  where  educated 
by  us,  they  increase  its  range.  But  if  this  inquiry 
is  limited  to  a  language  of  sounds,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  social  animals  do  understand  each 
other,  as  some  different  kinds  also  probably  do,  by 
means  of  some  physiognomic  or  pantomimic  signs, 
equally  taught  by  nature. 

Familiar  examples  of  various  and  vocal  language 
exist  in  the  duck  tribe,  followed  by  correspondent 
actions,  in  marshalling  their  flights,  and  in  much 
more.  The  sounds  and  articulations  of  the  domestic 
duck  and  goose  in  particular,  are  so  numerous  and 
marked,  that  they  are  not  equalled  by  any  human 
language;  while  it  is  not  difiOicult  to  learn  the  definite, 
if  the  general,  meaning  of  many  of  them.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  else  the  decoy  duck  can  perform  its 
treacherous  office.  It  is  the  same  notedly  with  the 
hog :  while  if  we  see  the  effects  in  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  animal  in  society,  I  need  only  note, 
that  thus  it  will  collect  its  companions  to  ravage  a 
field,  as  the  dog  conducts  its  own  to  the  chase,  and 
as  the  rat  and  the  mouse  assemble  and  lead  their 
tribes  to  a  discovery  of  food.  If  we  do  not  know 
that  the  beaver  has  similar  means  of  communication, 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  its  conduct 
in  society  without  some  language.  In  the  endeavours 
of  birds  to  persuade  their  progeny  to  fly  and  to  dive, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  we  hear  a  definite 
language)  so  unusual,  and  varied,  and  marked,  are 
the  articulations  and  the  tones.  The  quarrels  of 
sparrows  are  more  articulate,  and  the  noises  more 
varied,  than  those  of  a  human  contest.  The  sounds 
of  a  domestic  fowl  under  the  approach  of  a  hawk, 
the  intention  to  sit,  the  calling  its  young  to  feed,  and 
much  more,  equally  familiar,  are  not  less  various  and 
definite.  However  disagreeable  the  sounds  of  the 
cat  may  be  to  us,  they  abound  in  variety  of  expres- 
sion: and  in  the  rook,  the  comparison  of  actions 
and  sounds  renders  it  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  con- 
cluding that  the  latter  constitute  a  language.  The 
destruction  of  a  rook's  nest,  occasionally  proceeding 
to  the  slaughter  of  the  animal,  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
gregation of  the  society,  and  a  great  noise ;  as  all 
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know  that  the  work  is  executed  by  the  deputation  of 
two  or  three  individuals  <mt  of  this  convention. 

Not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  pertainty  of  com- 
munication in  the  greganoas  insects  has  been  shown : 
especially  in  bees  and  ants.  Huber  has  thought  that 
he  could  prove  a  language  of  signals,  through  the 
antenniB.  Some  insects  can  produce  sounds,  inde- 
pendently of  the  vibration  of  their  wings,  by  friction. 
If  these  are  audible  to  us,  there  may  also  be  similar 
inaudible  ones,  sufficient  possibly  for  many  purposes : 
while  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  or  more  of  their 
traches  may  be  provided  with  the  means  of  sound* 

[Abridged  from  Maccvllocb's  Proof t  and  UlxMraXioni  of  tho 

Attribute  of  God.] 


THE  SAGO  PALM,  (Sagus  raphia.) 

Thb  Sago  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  species 
of  palm  which  grows  naturally  in  various  parts  of 
India  and  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  central  vein  or  rib  of  its  ample  leaves 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  Africa  for  various  useful 
purposes ;  they  form  it  into  weapons  of  offence,  and 
they  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  fish :  for 
this  purpose  a  species  of  fish-hook,  resembling  the 
barb  of  a  harpoon,  is  fixed  to  one  end,  to  the  other  a 
line  is  fastened,  which  is  afterwards  passed  round  the 
body  of  the  sportsman.  Thus  armed,  he  wanders 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
whenever  he  perceives  a  fish,  throws  his  dart,  and 
genenJly  with  success.  His  prey  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  some  time,  without  an  attempt  on  his  part 
to  draw  it  out  of  the  water,  until  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted by  its  efforts  and  by  loss  of  blood. 
•  Of  the  perfect  leaves  the  Indians  form  fences  to 
their  fields,  coverings  to  their  houses,  and  when  pro- 
perly fastened  together  by  means  of  branches  of 
trees,  the  dwellings  themselves;  these  habitations 
are.  much  more  durable  than  could  be  expected,  on 
account  of  the  great  strength  and  thickness  of  these 
bundles  of  leaves. 

The  natives  of  Africa  obtain  a  liquor  from  this 
tree,  which  much  resembles  palm  wine,  but  is 
stronger  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  They  have  two  me- 
thods of  extracting  this  liquor;  the  first  consists  in 
collecting  the  sap  in  calabashes,  from  incisions  made 
in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  summit  of  the  tree 
from  which  the  new  leaves  proceed.  The  second 
plan  is  to  collect  a  quantity  of  the  fruit,  to  strip  it  of 
its  rind,  and  steeping  the  kemeb  in  the  sap  already 
noticed,  diluted  with  water,  to  allow  the  whole  to 
ferment.  This  second  kind  of  wine  is  still  higher 
coloured,  and  more  intoxicating;  it  sparkles  like 
champagne,  and  can  be  kept  a  considerable  time. 

The  production  for  which  this  tree  is  best  known 
in  Europe  is  sago,  although  other  trees  of  the  palm 
tribe  also  yield  it  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The 
sago  is  principally  extracted  from  the  pith  which  fills 
the  trunk  of  the  palm,  and  is  of  a  more  delicate 
colour  and  nature  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  being  split  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  the  operator  removes  the  pith  which 
he  breaks  in  pieces,  and  throws  into  a  vessel  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  placed  over  a  horse- hair 
sieve ;  he  then  pours  water  over  the  mass  and  the 
finer  parts  of  the  pith  |>ass  through  the  sieve,  and 
arc  received  in  pots  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  pith  are  retained 
by  the  sieve. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is,  in  the  first  instance. 


turbid,  from  the  quantity  of  matter  it  holds  ia  nh. 
tion )  this,  by  dierecs«  settles  to  die  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off.  Hie  man 
that  remains  is  then  passed  repeatedly  throvghshinov 
dishes  of  metal  perforated  with  numerous  null 
holes;  this  is  continued  until  it  is  sufficiently  dzy  to 
prevent  the  grains  into  which  it  is  formed  by  tiie 
process,  from  again  becoming  united.  The  redduk 
tinge  which  is  observed  in  the  Sago  of  eommerce, 
arises  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  nb. 
mitted  to  render  it  perfectly  dry. 

In  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippine  Islandi,  tke 
soft  paste  of  the  sago,  before  it  is  dried,  is  fornol 
into  cakes  about  six  inches  square  and  of  the  thid- 
ness  of  the  finger.  These  are  strung  together  ia 
bunches  of  ten  and  twenty  and  exposed  for  nkj 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  making  of  puddings,  gnd, 
and  for  the  same  culinary  purposes  to  which  wheatcD 
flour  is  applied  in  this  country. 

The  Sago  Palm  is  a  tree  of  moderate  height,  id- 
dom  attaining  to  twenty  feet.  The  fruit,  which  it  i 
dry  oval  cone  covered  with  small  scales,  gvowi  k 
clusters,  forming  a  lai^  oval  tuft  or  bunch. 

There  is  a  palm-tree  closely  allied  to  the  Si|9 
Palm,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  South 
America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oronoko;  to 
this  tree  a  native  tribe,  the  Gnarinis,  are  indebted  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  subsistence ;  and  thas^sajs 
Humboldt,  "  we  find  in  the  lowest  stage  of  hsmaa 
civilization,  the  existence  of  a  peof^e  depending  eo* 
tirely  on  a  single  species  of  tree,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  some  insects  are  confined  to  certain  parts  of  i 
flower."  The  Gnarinis  also  form  their  habitations,  if 
they  deserve  that  name,  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
they  make  mats  from  the  fibres  of  its  leares,  and 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  their  country  is  uoder 
water,  they  live  on  the  summit  of  the  trees.  Tht 
mats  they  form  are  suspended  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
covered  on  the  upper  side  with  clay.  On  these  nobt 
couches  the  women  light  the  fires  necessary  for  their 
cookery,  and  the  traveller,  who  during  the  night  ii 
floating  down  the  stream  of  the  river,  sees  lights,  is 
it  were,  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  considenble  elcTi* 
tion.  . 

In  addition  to  the  nou- 
rishment derived  from 
the  pith  of  this  tree,  a 
wholesome  repast  is  fur- 
nished by  the  kernels  of  '^QMI^  AUtd, 
the  fruit  when  ripe.  ,.     ^.»  ^  .. 

raviT  &c.,  or  rai  saoo  falii. 


Fortum  (^  t&tPUh. 


IW^H"^ 


r  Taylor  is  an  excellent  author  for  a  yonng  ^ 
r, for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  noble p'»"^^P^*i*^ 


Jeremy 

to  study 

at  the  same  time  of  learning  to  exercise  caution  an 

in  detecting  his  numerous  erTor8.^-CoLSRiDGB. 
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JOHN  PETER  ROTTLER.  THE  MISSIONARY. 


SAcmiD  to  the  Kmtorj  of  the  Revereiid  Jobx  Pitxa  RoT!ri.cB,  r.D.,  Uisdoiurj,  who  fen  uleepin  Jenm, 

On  Snndaj  morning,  Jannuy  24tli,  1836,  aged  nghtj-six  7ear«,  and  seven  months. 

lUi  TCHnUe  Bcrvtiit  ot  God,  haTins,  for  the  OMue  of  Ch&iit,  left  his  countiy,  Idndred,  tnd  father's  honse  in  Oannanj, 

lAbourea  as  n  devoted  HitmonBiy  in  India  for  above  aixty  jcnra, 

Fonneriy  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Danish  Mission  at  Tronquebar, 

And  lattolf  at  Teperj,  in  the  servica  of  the  Bocietjr  for  Pramoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

He  vas  also  for  several  years  Chaplain  to  the  Hodras  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 

Ab  ft  teitiinony  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man,  and  ai  an  acknowledgniAnt 

Of  the  mercy,  fiuthfnlneBB,  and  gnwe  of  God,  exhibited  in  his  Ufc,  labours,  and  death, 

THIS  TABLET  IS   ERECTED, 

By  the  nnjted  •nbooriptions  of  Enropenn,  East  Indian,  and  Native  Christioiu. 

Jt#  iMf  dititftti,  but  fdXoam  nf  tlum  wAo  through  faith  and  pali*nae  inhnit  iht  jiromisei. — Eeb.  vL  12. 

fit  Atfrvnl  Inif  ii  pleiUtoui,  but  the  labouren  ere  foe:  frat  ge  ther^fon  tht  Lordnf  th«  harvttt,  that  ht  mil  tend 

firth  latearrrt  tale  hit  harvttt. — Mait.  ix.  37,  3B. 


AsoTZ  is  the  representation  of  a  monumental  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,  which  haa 
bees  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Westmacott,  Jan.,  and  lately 
forwarded  to  India,  to  be  erected  in  the  Mission 
Church  at  Yepery,  Madras. 

The  subject  itself,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  un- 
folding the  pi^^  of  the  Gospel  to  aa  uninfonaed 
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bat  attentive  heathen,  and  explaining  to  him  "  in 
his  own  tongue,  wherein  he  was  bom*,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God,"  wonld  be  interesting  to  the 
Chrietian  reader,  even  without  the  epitaph  which 
accompanies  the  plate;  but  the  brief  sketch  of  this 
•  Tb«  mnita  in  Tamil,  00  the  leA  psfi  of  lbs  hoA,  Afaij,  The 

NlW  TtSIAMlKT, 
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good  man's  life,  which  is  here  given  in  simple  and 
appropriate  language,  has  induced  ua  (o  inquire 
further  into  the  particulars  of  his  history.  Bishop 
H«ber  speaks  of  him  in  his  Journal  in  terms  of 
affection  and  respect,  as  '*g6od  old  Dr.  Rottler;'* 
and  writing  to  Mrs.  Heber  in  1826,  he  says,  "  I  am 
greatly  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  worthy  old 
Jbissionary,  Dr.  Rottler."  At  a  later  period,  (February, 
1835,)  in  a  charge  delivered  by  the  present  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  to  the  reverend  Missionaries  at  Vepery, 
his  lordship  alludes  to  Rottler,  as  "  one  of  the  three 
honoured  Missionaries  who  have  laboured  for  fifty 
years  or  more  in  the  fields  where  Ziegenbalg  and 
Swartz,  Gcrick^  and  Pohld,  Joenick^  and  Haubroe, 
had  laboured  before  them,  and  who  still  survive  to 
bless  us  with  their  advice  and  their  prayers." 

This  excellent  and  learned  person  was  bom  at 
Strasburg,  in  June,  1749,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  which  was  continued  at  Copenhagen :  he 
was  admitted  a  candidate  for  ordination  from  the 
latter  place,  by  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  in  1775.  He 
embarked  for  India  when  ordained,  arrived  early  in 
the  year  1776,  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Mission*,  at  Tiranquebar,  and  there  laboured  faithfully 
for  many  years.  In  the  year  1803,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  brethren  at  Trauquebar,  to  assist  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Vepery  mission,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  made  to  them  on  the  removal  to 
Calcutta  of  Mr.  Poecold,  and  thb  death  of  Gerick^, 
which  had  left  the  station  without  a  missionary. 

Hie  connexion  thus  formed  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  year  180?  3  Mr.  P<£K>ld  having  resumed  his 
labours  at  Vepery:  and  Dr.  Rottler  remained  at 
Madra%  ta  Secretary  and  Chaplain  to  tiie  Female 
Orphan  Ajylum,  the  duties  of  which  appointment 
be  eonacientioualy  discharged  for  many  jcKn.  The 
death  of  Mr.  FcemM  brovight  him  once  more,  towards 
thedoaeof  1817,  into  the  aervioe  of  the  Society 
worn.  P&ono'riNG  Cbristian  Knowlbdgs,  and  from 
that  time  mitil  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continued 
a  rnkmioiiiiy  in  its  employ  at  Vqiery,  frequently 
prcSMshfaig  in  Tamil  to  the  native  congreg^tiona,  and 
givinff  aatiaiactory  proof  of  hia  ministerial  seal  and 
nseMiMaa.  In  1833,  the  Socinnr^  in  consideration 
of  bk  Tldvable  services,  and  also  of  hia  advanced 
age,  allowed  him  n  pension  to  the  Ml  amount  of  his 
aSpend.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Jannary,  1836, 
in  his  eighty-aeventh  year.  The  Rev.  C  Calthrop 
wiula  aa  folkuwa  :— 

His  venarable  remains  (attended  by  the  Archdeacon  and 
clergy  at  Madras,  and  a  great  number  of  Europeans,  Eaitt 
Indians,  and  natives),  were  interred  in  the  Vepery  Mission 
churchyard,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  31st  of  January;  I 
reading  our  solemn  funeral  semee  in  English,  and  my 
brother  Missionary,  Mr.  Csemmerer,  in  Tamil.  Through 
the  kind  offer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cubitt,  I  addressed  the 
English  congregation  in  the  evening,  from  2  Kings  ii. 
11th  and  part  of  12th  verses.  May  God  own  and  bless 
what  was  prepared  in  much  haste  and  confusion,  and  deli- 
vered in  much  weakness  and  sorrow  I  Such  a  funeral  I 
never  before  witnessed*— so  solemn  and  affecting.  From 
the  feelings  and  tears  which  were  manifested,  I  trust  it 
may  be  long,  yea,  ever  remembered  by  us. 

The  loss  of  this  truly  primitive  Christian  minister 
seems  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Mission  in  the  south  of  India:  for  the 
long  period  of  his  faithful  labours  connect  him  with 
the  earliest  days  of  Christian  knowledge  in  that 
country,  and  with  the  planting  of  many  churches  by 
the  apostolic  Swartz,  and  his  contemporaries,  under 
the  blessing  of  Him  to  whose  glory  they  were  de- 

•  Aseaiiy  as  the  yew  1710,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  assisted  in  the  support  and  enlargemeot  of  the  Protestant 
Alissiea,  then  imontaioed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Tranqncbar, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 


voted.  Rottler  was  twenty. two  years  a  labourer  in 
the  same  vineyard  with  Swartx^  imd  survived  him 
thirty-eight  yeara.  For  tha  last  twenty  yean  he 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  tha  mcasnrea  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mission  in  Southem 
India,  first  under  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge^  and  afterwards,  on  its  triu^i^  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  his  latter  days,  he 
witnessed  the  erection  of  the  new  mission  church  at 
Vepery  tj  (the  chief  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras,)  the  enlargement  of  the  school,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  for  training  native  youth 
to  the  duties  of  Catechists,  and  eventually  for  the 
sacred  office  of  Missionaries.  In  all  these  works  he 
zealously  co-operated  with  the  local  committees,  and 
with  hia  brother  missionaries ;  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  his  counsels  and  experience,  when  his  infirmities 
had  diminished  the  powers  of  bodily  exertion. 

Among  the  most  essential  benefita  he  confened 
on  the  mission  in  his  private  hours,  were  a  revtsion 
of  Fabricius*s  TVansUaion  of  tho  Old  Testament,  sad 
the  preparation  of  a  Tamil  version  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  now  in  general  use  throngh- 
out  the  congregations  in  union  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  Southern  India,  and  alao,  it  is  beliend, 
in  those  holding  communioi^  with  the  Wesfeyan 
Methodists :  he  was  likewise  engaged  to  tha  last  days 
of  his  valuable  life  in  compiling  a  TmiJl  md  Snfiih 
Dictionmry,  now  in  the  preas^  to  which  he  had  devoted 
a  certain  portion  of  his  time  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  earlier  aeasona  of  his  residence  In  India, 
he  pursued  in  his  leisure  hours  the  study  of  Botaoj: 
in  which  science  he  attained  to  great  eminence. 
Having  been  in  communication  with  the  most  emineDt 
botanists  in  Europe^he  received  in  ai^knowlcdgment 
of  his  high  attainmenta,  the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of 
physical  sciencea,  from  the  University  of  Vienna. 
He  bequeathed  to  the  Vepery  mission  his  valaable 
Herbariamj,  his  bodos  and  manoacripta^  together 
with  the  contingent  reverskmof  aome  fvttier  pn^Kity. 

In  hia  public  and  private  character  no  one  cookl  be 
more  deservedly  loved  and  respected.  XHuing  a  loag 
period,  be  persevered  in  his  holy  calling,  wldXe  heavily 
afflietod  with  sickBeaa.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
hfe  in  India  he  was  a  eonstant  euffefv,  aeddng  his 
recreation  in  the  most  liecoming  and  innocent  par- 
suits,  and  in  the  end  was  brought  to  his  heaveoly 
rest  in  peace.  A  worthy  associate  of  Swarts  sad 
Gerick^ !  the  last  but  one  or  two  of  those  holy  meq, 
who  were  the  privileged  few,  in  early  years,  to  havt 
had  committed  to  them  amongst  the  heathen,  in  a 
land  of  darlmeas,  the  miniatry  ^f  noondliation 
through  Christ. 

The  prcjeoC  for  erecting  this  tablet  origioated  with 
the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  they  having  com- 
municated with  the  reverend  Missionaries  on  the 
subject,  and  appointed  a  Committee  in  England,  who 
exerted  themselves  in  procuring  addltiond  subscrip- 
tions. It  was  also  proposed  to  apply  the  sorpltUi 
had  there  been  any,  to  founding  scholarships  in  the 
Vepery  Mission  School,  to  be  designated  "Hottlefs 
Scholarships."  This  latter  object,  however,  we  un- 
derstand«  has  not  been  attained,  the  amount  collected 
proving  sufficient  only  for  carrying  the  original  design 
of  a  tablet  into  e£Pect 

t  "  At  Vepery  is  the  finest  Gothic  church,  and  the  best  estaWj- 
meiit  ©f  n«tiv«  ttktMU,  both  nale  tad  female,  which  I  haw  yet «» 
in  India.**— Bi9iiopHbbbk's  Jaurmal  m  Indm.  j 

t  The  Herbarium  has  been  sent  to  Kngland  by  the  ez^cjiUffiM 
Dr.  Rottler.  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  theSodely  for  th«*7»; 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fotisign  Parta,  who  hate  depwtea"" 
the  Museum  of  King's  CollegerJLondon.  It  »  said  W  otU»'^ 
fine  and  rare  specimens  of  Eastern  plants. 
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ON  THR  LANGUAGE  OP  ANIMALS. 

No.  II. 

In  the  cage-singing  birds^  there  is  often  a  language 
u'hich  is  not  found  in  the  natural  state  3  directed  to 
ourselves,  and  proportioned  to  their  domestication  or 
our  familiarity  to  them.  They  who  are  attentive  or 
interested^  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  those  new 
sounds,  in  their  applications :  the  morning  salute,  or 
the  welcome  home,  the  demand  for  food,  disapproba- 
tion under  mistakea  rtspeoting  this,  remonstrance,  or 
sutisfaetion,  and  much  moie.  And  when  associated, 
in  numbers,  or  with  offsprings  wc  hear  and  see  what 
must  be  the  expression  of  their  ideas  to  each  other, 
in  various  ways  which  cannot  fail  to  be  well  known 
to  persons  attache^  to  those  animals,  but  would  not 
be  understood,  and  posaiblyi  not  believed,  by  others. 
And  if,  universally,  an  educated  bird  uses  many 
sounds  which  it  dooa  not  possess  in  the  natural  state, 
the  same  is  true  of  our  dogs  and  cats,  the  only  other 
animals  in  which  it  is  easy  to  make  these  observations. 
The  more  familiar  those  are  with  us,  the  more  does 
the  variety  of  their  sounds,  or  their  language,  in- 
crease) while  we  find  that  these  are  used  for  specific, 
and  often  remarkable  purposes.  Were  we  unpre- 
judiced, we  should  believe  that  they  had  invented 
new  terms  or  phrases  to  express  their  new  ideas, 
ooniistently  with  the  general  organisation  of  their 
natural  language;  and,  that  in  all  such  cases,  there 
was  that  attempt  at  intercourse  with  us,  whioh  has 
become  necessary  to  their  new  condition.  It  is  the 
same  in  some  measure  with  bogs ;  and  would  pro« 
bably  be  found  more  widely,  were  we  equally  familiar 
with  other  animals.  If  any  of  the  sounds  of  animals 
have  a  meaning,  it  is  likely  that  the  new  ones  express 
the  new  ideas,  as  the  others  do  •  those  belonging  to 
the  state  of  nature,  or  are  attempts  to  converse  with 
QSj  while  we  are  at  least  sure  that  thev  do  acquire 
new  ideas  through  our  education  $  as  it  may  also 
confirm  this  opinion  to  remark,  that  in  any  one  kind, 
it  is  the  individual  which  displays  the  most  intelli- 
gence, or  is  the  most  ambitious  of  our  Intimacy,  that 
possesses  the  most  intonations,  and  makes  the  lai^est 
use  of  them.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Uiis, 
they  not  only  possess  a  natural  language,  but  are, 
like  ourselves,  partially  empowered  to  be  inventors, 
under  restrictions  easily  understood. 

If  an  animal  can  learn  the  meaning  of  a  language 
which  is  not  its  own,  it  would  be  a  very  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  its  natural  sounds  were  without  one. 
And  if  to  act  definitely  through  certain  sounds,  is 
not  to  connect  ideas  with  sounds^  or  to  understand 
language,  there  is  no  meaning  in  this  term.  Or,  this 
acquisition  implies  an  accurate  ear :  since  the  sounds 
in  question  are  difficult,  because  they  are  not  musical, 
and  because  not  related  to  those  used  by  the  animal 
itself.  And  it  would  be  to  reason  very  inconsistently, 
to  admit  that  a  given  animal  discriminated  and  un- 
derstood the  language  of  another,  and  not  its  own. 
To  do  this  further,  without  previously  possessing  the 
principles  of  language,  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as 
that  a  dog  should  speak  in  a  human  voice :  while  the 
possession  of  it  is  equivalent  to  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence and  use  of  a  natural  language. 

Dogs  learn  many  of  our  words,  and  act  upon  them 
regularly  and  consistently.  How  much  they  can 
learn  is  well  known  5  and  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  horse,  the  mule,  and  many  more.  A  dog  or  a 
cat  asks  ^at  the  door  may  be  opened,  in  some  pecu- 
liar sound  which  it  has  invented  -,  and  it  is  confident 
of  success.  It  has  therefore  the  definite  meaning  in 
question,  connected  with  the  peculiar  sound  which  it 
^^8}  and  this  is  language.     If  a  dog  should  ever 


chance  to  say  this  in  our  own  terms,  under  the  same 
expectation,  we  should  scarcely  deny  that  it  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  words.  Yet  the  parrot 
does  the  same  daily,  when  It  presents  its  head  to  our 
finger,  under  the  appropriate  phrase,  or  when,  under 
the  want  of  food,  or  drink,  it  asks,  specifically,  for 
those,  or  calls,  separately,  and  under  the  equally 
appropriate  names,  or  cries,  the  persons,  or  the 
domestic  animals,  with  which  it  is  associated.  There 
are  endless  weU  known  cases  to  prove  that  these 
animals  attach  definite  ideaa  to  the  words  and  phrases 
which  they  use;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from 
the  limitation  of  their  faculties,  what  those  mean. 
Yet  it  is  denied  that  the  parrot  understands  the 
meaning  of  its  acquired  language;  it  is  said  to  be 
merely  imitating  sounds.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue 
against  prejudices:  but  whoever  admits  the  intdli- 
gence  in  this  oase,  must  equally  admit  it  in  that  of 
the  animals  first  named,  using  sounds  of  their  own, 
instead  of  our  language,  and  of  which  we  know 
therefore  only  the  general,  not  the  precise  meaning. 
In  the  parrot,  there  is  an  acquisition  of  new  ideas, 
attended  by  the  appropriate  language  which  we 
happen  to  understand:  had  it  made  noises  of  its 
own,  it  would  have  been  ej^ressing  what  it  now 
does,  like  the  canary  bird  demanding  food,  or  sugar; 
while  they  who  admit  its  intelligence  at  present, 
might  have  denied  it  in  the  other  case,  as  well  as  in 
the  domesticated  quadrupeds.  The  present  oonolu- 
sion  must  be  that  no  animal  could  acquire  a  language 
did  it  not  possess  the  principles  of  language  3  and 
that  if  we  do  not  understand,  ourselves,  more  or  less 
definitely,  their  acquired  ones,  the  result  of  their 
education  among  us,  so  are  they  using  language  in 
their  communications  with  each  other,  when  we  con- 
jecture the  meaning  but  generally  or  imperfectly,  or 
when  we  cannot  discover  it  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  difficulties  which  may  be 
slightly  stat^.  There  are  animals  with  very  limited 
sounds,  like  the  ox  and  the  sheep;  or  with  awkward 
ones,  like  the  horse,  as  there  are  some  which,  like  the 
rabbit,  seldom  use  any.  It  is  possible  that  in  many 
of  these  cases,  there  are  expressive  intonations  which 
we  cannot  distinguish ;  even  in  the  horse,  we  know 
that  there  are  snob,  as  we  also  know  of  some  in  the 
sheep.  It  is  equally  possible  that  the  dulness  of  the 
ox,  social  as  it  is,  may  render  language  little  neces- 
sary; and  that  the  rabbit  and  others  can  gain  their 
limited  ends  by  a  pantomimic  language.  On  nothing 
of  this  nature  have  we  any  right  to  decide,  under 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  moral  history  of 
animals;  and  far  less  are  we  entitled  to  produce 
such  cases  in  answer  to  the  others.  And  if  the 
whole  subject  demands  that  investigation  which  it 
has  never  yet  received,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is 
our  perpetual  error  to  judge  of  everything,  even  of 
the  Almighty,  by  ourselves;  as  our  vanity  also  knows 
not  how  to  concede  that  any  animal  can  approximate 
in  faculties  to  man,  or  even  that  there  is  anything 
created  Out  with  reference  to  him,  to  his  understand- 
ing ana  his  enjoyments. 

The  case  of  fishes  offers  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all.  They  can  have  no  voice,  as  far  as  we  can  con* 
jecture ;  and  their  other  powers  in  producing  sounds 
are  very  limited.  Yet  a  very  obvious  question  im« 
mediately  arises.  If  they  are  utterly  dumb,  why 
are  they  provided  with  organs  or  powers  of  hearing, 
and  those  of  great  acuteness,  even  in  the  shell  fishes, 
as  is  well  known  to  fishermen  ?  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  purpose  of  such  a  provision,  but  for  the 
sake  of  internal  communication;  since  none  have 
much  connexion  with  the  sounds  of  the  terrestrial 
world,  and  many  can  have  none  whatever.    It  would 
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be  tbat  oMlen  and  operow  tapeifluity,  of  whkh 
creation  fumlBhes  no  parallel  example.  Bat  there  ia 
aleo  direct  evidence  to  the  same  end,  in  the  fact  that 
a  fish  which  has  felt  the  hook  and  eicaped,  often 
renders  the  fiaherman's  farther  attsmpts  useless,  by 
warning  its  companioDS  of  a  danger  which  can 
scarcely  be  described  withont  some  power  of  com- 
munication equivalent  to  language.  Whether  the 
very  distant  warnings  which  the  alarmed  whale  gives 
to  its  fraternity,  are  effected  by  nothing  more  than 
the  stroke  of  the  tail,  is  not  as  yet  proved.  We 
unght  to  conclude,  Irom  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
farnisbing  the  means  of  hearing,  and  from  His  good- 
ness, providing  for  the  wants  of  all  His  creation,  that 
the  marine  tribes  do  possess  the  means  of  commoai- 
catiou  through  sounds )  but  what  those  caa  be,  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  conjecture. 

UoiversaUy,  these  attribates  are  implicated  in  the 
grant  of  language  to  animals,  adapted  to  their  wants, 
and  of  course,  fitted  to  their  several  capacities,  while 
limited  by  those.  We  have  never  yet  found  that  He 
has  neglected  anything  of  which  we  could  infer  the 
utility  or  the  necessity;  and  I  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  yet  fully  prove,  that  He  has  not  neglected  this, 
but  that  all  the  animals  which  he  has  appointed  have 
been  endowed  with  language,  or  means  of  communi- 
cation, adequate  to  their  uses  and  sobservient  to  their 
happiness. 

[Abridied  rrom  MtccoLvxu'i  Freeft  and  /Ifiutraliaiu  ^  tt* 
AtlTiktln  of  Gorf.] 


FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
No.  III. 

TbK  ToNQUE  of  TBI  WOODPKCXKR. 

Thz  food  of  the  woodpecker  consists  of  beetles,  ants, 
and  other  insects,  which  are  found  concealed  in  the 
crevices  of  the  wood  or  beneath  the  decayed  bark  of 
trees.  To  enable  the  creature  to  obtain  its  concealed 
prey,  it  is  furnished  with  a  strong  beak,  flattened  on 
the  sides,  and  sharpened  at  the  extremity  like  a 
chisel  i  with  this  powerfnl  instrument  it  strips  off 
the  bark  with  great  rapidity,  or  removes  the  rotten 
wood  that  protects  the  insects  of  which  it  is  in 
search.  An  American  species  of  this  bird,  on  accoont 
of  its  habits,  has  been  called  the  Carpenter  of  the  ' 
Woods ;  in  some  places  it  is  considered  injurions  to 
plantations,  but  this  idea  is  erroneous,  for  it  never 
attacks  any  bat  decayed  trees,  and  its  operations  are 
productive  of  good  instead  of  harm,  by  destroying 
the  insects  before  they  have  time  to  attack  the  otlter 
and  more  healthy  trees  of  the  plantation. 

Although  the  beak  of  the  wocdpecker  is  of  essential 
service  to  its  owner  in  discovering  its  prey  and  placing 
it  within  its  reach,  it  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  it ;  on  this  account  it  is  furnished  with 
a  singularly-constructed  tongne,  having  a  muscular 
apparatus  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  The  tongue 
itself.  A,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  long  and  slender, 
with  a  number  of  small  bristles  at  the  tip  ;  this  tongue 
the  bird  is  enabled  to  thrust  out  to  a  great  extent  and 
again  withdraw  with  rapidity.  To  effect  this  it  has  a 
most  singular  arrangement  of  muscles  attached  to 
the  OS  hyoidtt,  or  bone  of  the  tongne ;  the  two  pieces 
of  which  this  bone  is  formed,  are  curved,  united  at 
c,  and  fixed  at  their  other  extremity  to  each  side  of 
the  tongue. 

After  extending  backwards  for  some  dtsUoce  they 
are  suddenly  bent  upwards  and  tben  forwards,  passing 
over  the  back  of  the  tu^ad,  (see  fig.  2,)  and  uniting 
themselves  at  last  in  one  of  the  nostrils  at  a,  in  which 
they  are  fixed.  A  strong  pair  of  muscles  are  attached 
to  tiiose  portions  of  tboie  bones  which  are  in  contact 


with  the  tongue,  and  tbeaemuMlea  (x  x,fig.  1,)  pining 
bodtwardsj  are  wonnd  in  a  most  ^"gnlwr  mumtr 


roond  the  windpipe  n.  By  this  means  a  ray 
strong  purchase  is  obtained,  and  the  tongne,  if  throit 
into  the  hole  in  which  the  insect  is  concealed,  can  be 
quickly  withdrawn.  The  two  short  muscles  ii, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  lawn 
mandible  and  to  the  forepart  of  the  windpipe,  disw 
the  tongue  forward,  and  direct  it  into  the  drft  in  the 
tree.  The  end  of  tlie  tongue  is  provided  with  bitbi 
or  bristles  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  the  insect- 
prey  of  the  woodpecker ;  but  this  contrivance  waeU. 
of  itself  have  been  hardly  sufficient  for  the  inteoded 
pnrpoae,  if  other  means  had  not  been  prepared. 


Fi|.3. 

Fig.  2  is  the  aide  view  of  the  head  of  a  wood- 
pecker deprived  of  its  skin  and  festhera.  At  tte 
hinder  and  lower  parts,  immediately  below  the  ejt,  t 
large  substance  may  be  perceived  -,  this  is  a  gW 
for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a  glutiaoas  fluid.  Ite 
opening  of  this  gland  is  inside  the  mouth,  and  tta 
fluid  it  secretes  is  poured  into  the  hollow  of  Ae 
lower  jaw ;  the  end  of  the  tongne  every  time  it  ii 
returned  into  the  mouth  is  dipped  into  this  liqtidL  *■ 
a  camel-hair  pencil  might  be  into  gum  water,  ud 
being  charged  is  thrust  into  the  hole  in  wtiicli  the 
insects  are  found)  these  adhering  to  the  tongoe  an 
drawn  back  into  the  mouth  of  the  bird.  And  here 
again  another  contrivance  is  to  be  found;  a  namber 
of  hairs  are  fixed  at  the  back  part  of  the  month, 
which,  acting  like  a  bmsb,  take  off  the  intecti 
which  have  been  bronght  in,  and  enable  the  bird  to 
swallow  them  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  wtxid- 
pecker  being  rather  a  large  bird,  and  its  prey  bat 
small,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be 
quick  at  its  meals. 


Paihtiho  is  the  intermediate  BoniethiDgbetWBensthouKhl 
and  a  tbing.^— GoLBainoz. 
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.  THE  TRUFFLE,  (Tkber  eibariim). 
Thb  Truffle  is  a  apecies  of  the  foDgoni  or  mnsh- 
roota  tribe,  well  kaowo  as  an  article  of  luxury,  wheu 
enplofed  in  the  preparation  of  made-diBhea.  The 
Truffle  grows  beae&th  the  anrface  of  the  earth,  and 
hu  no  appearance  of  a  root ;  its  form  is  that  of  an 
irngular  globe,  covered  with  small  ronnded  promi- 
nences ;  its  substance  varies  in  colour  from  white  to 
giafish,  marbled,  and  brown ;  its  smell  is  powerful 
and  pleasant,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  dehcacy. 

Truffles  are  fonitd  in  most  of  the  temperate  climates 
of  the  Old  World,  and  also  in  North  America.  In 
Piedmont,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  they  are 
net  with  in  great  abundance.  In  France  they  are 
ciaOy  found  in  forests  among  oak  and  chestnut- 
trees.  In  England  Truffles  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
chalky  districts    of   Sussex,    Hampshire  and  Wilt- 

Thc  search  after  Truffles  takes  place  from  the 
month  of  October  to  January,  when  they  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Dogs  are  usually  trained  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  France  it  seems  pigs  arc  often  em- 
ployed, the  fondness  of  these  animals  for  this  fongaa 
rendering  them  good  judges  , of  its  locality;  but  in 
!hia  rase  great  vigilance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Truffle-hunter,  for  the  pig,  in  its  eagerness  to 
obfatn  the  TmSe,  is  apt  to  crush  it,  and  render  it 
nnfit  for  market ;  on  this  account  the  dog  is  best, 
bring  so  much  more  docile. 

The  soil  in  which  the  Truffles  are  fonnd,  is  loose, 
moist,  gravelly  earth,  where  they  grow  as  near  as 
three  or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  ground 
above  them  is  generally  bare,  and  returns  a  dull  or 
hullow  sound  when  struck.  It  has  been  remarked 
aa  a  singular  fact,  that  the  more  numerous  the  Truf- 
fles are  iu  any  place,  the  larger  they  are.  When 
TrafBes  have  reached  maturity  they  split  in  all  direc- 
tions and  fall  to  pieces,  forming  a  soft  moist  mass, 
fmm  which  the  yonng  Truffles  spring. 

Msay  agriculturists  have  endeavoured  to  form 
artifid^  Tmffle-beds,  bat  the  experiment  has  met 
wth  such  indifferent  success,  that  it  is  said  only  one 
eiperiment  proved  even  the  possibility  of  the  thing. 

The  Truffle  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  being 
broiled  on  the  coals,  cut  up  into  salad,  used  like  the 
ntuhroom,  as  aeasouing,  and  stewed  in  wine,  Ac. 


The  mode  in  which  the  Truffle  increases  is  rather 
siogolar.  Fig.  I  repreaentB  this  fungus  in  a  perfect 
state  i  if  allowed  to  became  ripe,  and  then  cut  open. 
■  section  of  its  substance  will  show  the  young  Truffles 
id  the  interior,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  If  it  is  not  gathered 
«heii  ripe,  the  whole  mass  falls  to  pieces,  the  young 
plants  are  at  liberty,  and  for  a  time  gather  nonrish- 
raent  from  the  remains  of  their  progenitor,  and  then, 
in  their  tnm,  invresse,  ripen,  and  decay. 


CORONATION  ANECDOTES.    No.  IV. 
Edvaxd  in. 

Oh  the  deposition  of  Edward  11.,  his  son,  Prince 
Edward,  was  brought  to  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster, 
the  20th  of  January,  1327,  and  Walter  Baynold, 
taking  for  his  text  the  old  nphorism,  "  Vazpopuli,  wtx 
Dei,  (The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,) 
exhorted  all  present  to  choose  the  young  prince  for 
their  sovereign.  All  assented;  bat  the  prince  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the  crown  until  it 
had  been  voluntarily  resigned  by  his  &ther.  Hie  con- 
sent  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  easily  obtained,  and 
Edvrard,  having  been  previoosly  knighted  by  the  Earl* 
of  Lancaster,  assisted  by  the  Count  of  Hainault, 
received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  following  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  only  remarkable 
circumstance,  coimected  with  this  coronation,  was  the 
detestable  hypocrisy  of  the  queen  dowager,  Isabells, 
who,  though  she  bad  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
late  king's  deposition,  afiected  to  weep  during  the 
entire  ceremony. 

A  remarkable  coronation  medal  was  struck  on  this 
occasion;  on  one  side  the  young  prince  was  repre- 
sented crowned,  lajring  his  sceptre  on  a  heap  of  hearts^ 
with  the  motto,  "Fopulo  dat  jura  volbmteb,'  (He 
gieet  lams  to  a  willing  peoplt,")  and  on  the  other  vras  a 
hand  held  out  to  save  a  falling  crown,  with  the  motto, 
"  NoN  luPTT  BED  BECIPIT,*  (He  tazc*  ttot,  bul  receivM.) 
Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  vras  crowned  on 
Qmnquagesima  Sunday,  Febntaiy  16,  1330;  but  no 
particulars  an  recorded. 

BlOBABD  IL 
The  coronation  of  this  long  was  more  magnificent 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  wo  have  in  Fiynne  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  ritual  used  upon  the  occasion.  It 
also  afftirds  us  the  first  record  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims, 
which  was  holden  by  John  of  Qaimt,  duke  of  len- 
cBster.  The  following  extract  from  the  record  in 
Speed's  Chronicle  will  show  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings: "John,  the  king's  eldest  uncle,  under  the 
style  of  John,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of 
Idncaster,  by  humble  petition  to  the  king,  claimed  to 
be  now  steward  of  Enj^and,  in  right  of  his  earldome  of 
Leicester;  and,  as  he  was  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  beare 
the  Idn^B  chief  sword,  called  Cnrtana ;  and,  as  carle  of 
linoolne,  to  cut  and  carve  before  the  king.  His  peti- 
tions being  found  just  were  confirmed  to  him,  and  to 
his  assigns,  the  two  eailes  of  Derby  and  Stafibrd,  the 
first  to  beare  the  sword,  while  the  duke  should  be  busied 
about  other  offices  as  steward,  and  the  other  to  cut  and 
carve.  The  duke  then,  in  great  estate,  held  this,  the 
king's  high  conrt  of  stewardship,  in  the  Whitehall  of 
the  king's  pallace  at  Westminster,  neere  to  the  chappell 
of  the  stud  palace,  upon  the  Thursday  before  the  coro- 
nation, which  was  also  upon  a  Thursday.  Then  Thomas 
of  Woodstocke,  the  king's  uncle,  was  admitted  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  constable  of  England,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Humfrey  de 
Bohun,  late  earle  of  Hereford,  and  constable  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  de  Percy  was,  by  the  king's  consent  and 
writ,  authoriKcd  to  exercise  the  place  of  Slarshall  of 
England  for  that  time,  saving  to  every  one  their  owo 
right,  for  that  by  reason  of  the  time's  shortnesee,  the 
claime  which  Hargaret,  daughter  and  heire  to  Thomas 
of  Brotherton,  late  earie  of  Norfolk  and  morshall  of 
England,  l^d  thereunto,  could  not  be  discnssed.' 
The  procession  of  the  king  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
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minster^  on  tbe  day  preceding  the  ooroxuiti<m,  U  thus 
described  bj  Holioshed:  ^'  The  citie  was  adorned 
in  all  lorts  most  richlie.  The  water  oondoits  ran  with 
wine  for  the  space  of  ihree  hours  together.  In  tha 
upper  end  of  Cheape,  was  a  oerteine  castell,  made  with 
foure  towers,  out  of  the  which  castell,  on  two  sides  of 
it,  ran  forth  wine  abundantly.  In  the  towers  were 
placed  foure  beautifull  virgins,  of  stature  and  age  like 
to  the  king,  apparelled  in  white  vestures,  in  every 
tower  one,  the  which  blew  in  the  king's  face,  at  his 
approaching  neera  to  them,  leaves  of  gold;  and  as  he 
approched  also,  they  threw  on  him  and  his  horsse, 
counterfeit  florens  of  gold.  When  he  was  come  before 
4he  castell,  they  tooke  cups  of  gold,  and,  filling  them 
with  wine  at  the  spouts  of  the  castell,  presented  the 
same  to  the  long  and  to  his  nobles.  On  the  top  of  the 
castell,  betwixt  the  foure  towers,  stood  a  golden  angell, 
holding  a  orowne  in  his  hands,  which  was  so  contrived 
that  when  the  king  came,  he  bowed  downc,  and  offered 
to  him  the  crowne.  But  to  spcake  of  all  the  pageants 
and  Bhewes,  which  the  citisens  had  caused  to  be  made, 
and  set  forth  in  honour  of  their  new  king,  it  were 
superfluous,  everie  one  in  their  quarters  striving  to 
surmount  other;  and  so  with  great  triumphing  of  dti- 
zens,  and  joy  of  the  lords  and  noblemen,  he  was  con- 
veied  unto  his  palace  at  Westminster^  where  he  rested 
for  that  night" 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  so  fatiguing, 
that  Richard  was  obliged  to  be  borne  back  to  the  palace 
on  knights'  shoulders,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and 
took  some  slight  refreshment  He  then  created  four 
earls  and  nine  knights.  Of  the  coronation-feast|  Ho- 
Unshed  says,  *^  To  show  what  roisll  service  was  at  this 
feast,  it  passeth  our  understanding  to  describe;  but  to 
conclude,  the  fare  was  exceeding  sumptuous,  and  the 
fdmitura  princelie  in  all  things,  that  if  the  same  should 
be  rehearsed,  the  reader  would  doubt  the  truth  thereof. 
In  the  midst  of  the  king's  pallace  was  a  marble  pillar, 
raised  hollow  upon  steps,  on  the  top  whereof  was  a 
great  gilt  eagle  placed,  under  whose  feet  in  the  chapiter 
of  the  pillar,  divers  kinds  of  wine  came  gushing  forth 
at  foure  several  places  all  the  dale  long,  neither  was 
anie  forbidden  to  receive  the  same,  were  he  never  so 
poor  or  abiest" 

Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  vras  crowned  at  West- 
minster by  Archbishop  Courtney,  January  23nd,  1382, 
as  HoUn^ed  says,  '*with  all  the  glorie  and  honour 
that  might  be  devised."  He  adds,  **  There  were  also 
holden,  for  the  more  honour  of  the  same  marriage, 
solemn  justes  for  certeyne  dales  togethir,  in  which  as 
well  the  Englishmen,  as  the  new  queene's  countriemen, 
shewed  proofe  of  their  manhood  and  valiancie,  whereby 
praise  and  commendalion  of  knightlie  prowesse  was 
achieved,  not  without  damage  of  both  the  parties." 

Hius  splendidly  began  a  reign,  destined  to  have  a 
veiy  sad  termination.  In  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign, 
Richard  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  cousin  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  bxou^t  to  London,  where  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  or  else  he  would  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  those  very  citizens  ivho  had  hailed  his 
coronation  with  such  enthusiastic  joy.  Articles  of 
impeachment  vrere  exhibited  against  him  in  pariia- 
ment,  and  commissioners  appobited  to  examine  the 
king  on  those  charges.  Richard  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  a  formal  trial  by  a  resignation,  which,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  called  voluntaTy,  and  this  being 
communicated  to  the  parliament,  commissioners  vrere 
appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  the  sentence  of  the 
laughs  deposition.  This  very  remarkable  instrument  is 
so  fittle  known,  that  we  shall  insert  it 


Inthenatteof  QodI,  AmiL  Ws,  Jdm  biihop  of  St  Aaafb, 
John  abbot  of  GlMtenbaire.  Thonuui  earie  of  QlooeMer,  ThoniH 
Lofd  Bericelie,  WflUam  Tluniing,  jutisiL  Thomas  ErphighaiD, 
and  Thomas  Grate,  knigfaftH^  ehoaea  and  dopotod  ipccua  «g«» 
miottriea  hy  the  thvea  states  of  this  pfep^at  paiienMBi,  k^ 
sontiiig  the  whole  of  the  bodie  of  the  realm,  for  aU  such  natte« 
by  the  said  estates  to  be  committed :  We,  undersUiidmg  aaj 
eonaideriiig  the  manifold  crimes,  hnrta^  and  harmei,  da»  by 
Riobard  nag  of  England,  and  misgoYemaaoe  of  the  nawliji 
kmg  tima,  to  ths  gnat  doeaia  of  the  said  land,  and  utter  nu&e  of 
the  same  shoitlie  to  have  beene,  had  not  the  spedall  moe  of  oat 
God  thereunto  put  the  sooner  reme^fie :  and  also  rarUicivon 
adverting  that  the  said  Richard,  by  acknowledging  Ins  ovu 
inaaffldeoeiat  hath  of  hia  owns  mean  Toiantis  and  Am  will 
renounced  and  ^vsn  over  tha  rule  and  govenitnoQ  of  thtaad 
land,  with  all  nghta  and  honours  unto  the  same  beloogmg.  lad 
uttcrlie  for  his  merits  hath  judged  himselfe  not  nnwortbilietobe 
depoeed  of  all  kinglie  maiestte  and  estate  royall.  We,  tfae 
prsmiaMa  weU  aoDsraaring,  by  ^jood  and  diligent  deUbentioB,  hj 
tha  poweri  name*  and  autbotitM,  to  ua  (aa  is  above  aaid]  oon- 
mitted,  pronounce,  decema,  and  declare^  the  same  King  Biobu4, 
before  this  to  have  beene  and  to  be,  unprofitable,  unable,  issui* 
cient,  and  unworthie  of  the  rule  and  governance  of  the  foieaid 
reafans  and  lordships,  and  of  att  righta  and  other  the  appaitN 
nancea  to  the  same  balongia^.  And  for  the  same  ouMs^ie 
deprive  him  of  all  kinglie  dignitie  and  worship,  and  of  anr 
kinglie  worship  in  himselfe.  And  we  depose  him  by  car  Benteofie 
definitive,  forbidding  expresselie  to  aU  archbishops  and  biabopi, 
and  aU  other  pwlatai,  dnkei^  marquesses^  eries,  bsroot,  ud 
kni^hts^  and  aU  other  men  of  the  forsssid  iting«i«nA  and  loidiliipi, 
subjeotes  and  Uoeee,  whatsoever  they  be,  that  none  of  them  froa 
this  dale  forwara,  to  the  foresaid  Kichard,  as  king  and  lord  of 
the  foressid  tealmes  and  lordships,  be  neither  obedient  wr 
attendant. 

This  sentence  having  been  solemnly  read,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  parliament,  and  ordered  to  he  entered  on 
the  records  of  the  realm.  The  same  commissioneis 
were  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king  the  next 
morning,  and  in  the  name  of  the  three  estates  renoosee 
their  homage  and  fealty.  When  the  sentence  was  tbos 
ratified,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  arose,  and  read  the 
following  challenge  or  claim  to  the  crown,  whicli  ns 
ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  parliament: 

In  tha  same  of  the  Father,  and  of  the -Sonne,  and  of  tk 
Holie  Ghost.  I,  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  elaime  the  realine  of 
England,  and  the  erowne  with  all  the  appurtenanoes,  as  I  tbt 
am  desoMided  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  comming  firem  that  good 
lord.  King  Hauia  tha  Third;  and  through  the  &fat  that  God  of 
hia  giaee  hath  sent  me,  with  the  helpe  of  my  kin  snd  of  mj 
freends,  to  reoover  the  same,  which  was  in  point  to  be  midoone,  far 
defooH  of  good  gowmance,  and  due  justice. 

To  this  claim  the  lords  gave  a  tacit  but  unanimous 
assent.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  stood  up 
and  asked  the  commons,  who  then  sat  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  peers,  whether  they  also  assented  to 
the  duke's  claim  ?  He  was  answered  by  a  shout  of 
approbation ;  upon  which  he  went  to  the  duke,  and 
taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  led  him,  supported  bj 
the  atchbidiop  of  York,  to  die  throne.  Tind  aidi- 
bishop  of  Oanterbuiy  then  preached  a  sermon  to  tha 
assembly,  taking  for  his  text  1  Samuel  iic  17i  ^^ 
domwabkur  in  populo:  ^^  Iliis  man  shall  rale  over  dj 
people." 

On  Wednesday  the  1st  of  October,  the  commis- 
sioners above  named  went  to  tfio  Tower,  and  dscWed 
to  Richard  that  he  had  been  deposedi  and  Heniy 
placed  upon  the  throne.  Then  Justice  Thintng,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  and  for  all  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  renounced  homage  and  fealty  to  Btchard  in 
solemn  form.  The  unfortunate  monarch  wept  bitteHj 
while  this  degrading  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
could  not  avoid  reverting  to  the  enthusiasm  with  wUcli 
his  coronation  had  been  celebrated  by  all  classes  of  Ui 
subjects. 


I  WISH  our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely 
definitions  of  prose  and  poetry :  that  is,  prose  =  words  la 
their  best  order;  poetry  =  the  best  words  m  the  best  order, 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  No.  XXXVIU. 
Tbr  S  later. 
Thi!  slat*  used  foe  noflag  eonititutes  extensive  strata 
giaan^  the  pniaary  rocks  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  atid  is 
tenn^  clay-ilale.  Its  itnictiire,  icicntiflcall]'  called  Schis- 
toll,  admits  of  its  being  split  into  thin  laminie,  hy  loeans  of 
nooilen  iFedgcii.  These  lamina  are  roughly  ignored  by 
means  of  a  pick,  or  hammer,  et  the  quarry  ;  they  are  then 
BOttt'd,  acconling  to  their  sise  and  quality,  and  are  brought 
to  market  under  the  quaint  uamei  of  Imperial  ilotes. 
Duchesses,  Countesses,  Sec,  the  former  being  the  lanest. 
Tbe  principal  British  ilate-quarries  are  situated  ia  North 
WaUs.  and  the  best  TOofiDg-*lates  come  from  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Festinioe. 

Slates  are  laid  on  Miens,  or  thin  Datrow  deal  board*, 
nhicb  are  nailed  horitontally  on  the  common  rafters  of  the 
rmf,  at  equal  distances  apart,  vrhioh  distance  ii  governed  by 
the  siied  alate  to  be  employed.  An  entire  board  ia  naQed 
along  the  lowest  edge  of  the  roof  to  receive  the  lead  of  the 
gutters,  which  are  fleet  laid,  and  then  the  lowest  course  of 
slates  are  nailed  and  pinned  down  to  the  lowermost  batten ; 
so  that  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  alate,  at  least,  should  lie 
ocerthe  lead.  The  nestcourse  of  slates  b  then  fixed,  so  that 
every  slate  shall  overlap  two-tbitda  the  depth  of  the  course 
belo*  it,  every  slate  being  also  laid  over  the  joint,  between 
two  slates  of  that  underoourse.  By  this  oonstruction  the 
rain  that  runs  through  the  joint  between  any  two  slatei,  ia 
kept  from  penetrating  into  the  roof  b^  being  received  on  the 
surface  of  the  slate  beneath  that  joint:  on^  ^e  bottom 
course  of  slates  is  double,  to  continue  the  aanw  principle 
dowD  to  the  lend  gutter. 


The  slates  are  Bxed  to  th«  battans  by  two  voppwnaila  and 
a  sooden  pin  when  the  work  is  wall  executed  {  holea  being 
picked  through  each  slate  for  the  noils  to  p«H  throngh. 

Tub  Pluhbbr. 
Tb(  cofnpaiativo  cheapneM  of  lead,  ttt  admirable  (raalities, 
snd  the  fheihty  with  which  it  can  be  cast  and  rolled  into  thin 
(biets,  and  drawn  into  pipes,  eauee  It  to  be  extensively 
D«d  in  building.  The  most  productive  mines  of  this 
mtal  in  onr  own  country,  are  situated  in  Detbyshire, 
Dcvomhiee,  Cornwall,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  North,  In 
•hoit,  the  ore  fVwn  which  lead  is  generally  obtained,  called 
Galena,  or  iSwIpAwret  e/  head,  n  found  in  oil  oonntries 
vbere  the  primary  rocka  appasr  at  the  surface.  The  ore 
ireatly  resembles  the  pure  metal  in  brilliance;  but  it  is 
tiittle  and  not  so  easily  fused.  It  frequently  oontoioa  a 
lutGcknt  quantity  of  silver  to  make  it  worth  while  to  adopt 
a  peculiar  process  in  the  reduction  of  it,  in  order  to  separata 
tius  more  valuable  metal.  The  ore  is  first  broken  into 
imoll  pieces,  and  is  then  roaitedm  a  reverbetntory  fumooc^ 
to  drive  off  the  sulphur.  When  this  object  is  attained,  the 
beat  b  increased,  till  the  metal  ia  fused,  and  then  i'  " 
drawn  off  into  moulds,  which  give  it  the  (arm  of  blooki 
^abs,  called  Sovi*  and  Pigs. 

Sheet  Lead  is  made  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  a 
laree  table,  covered  over  with  an  even  surface  of  fine  sand, 
sod  havinga  ledge  of  an  equal  height  above  the  sand  all 
loundiE.  When  the  melting  metal  is  poured  on  the  sand, 
>*o  men,  holding  each  end  of  a,  stiff  wooden  rule,  called  a 
'fHie,  draw  it  along  the  table,  resting  on  each  side  ledge, 
^v  liquid  lead  is  pushed  onwards  by  the  strike,  till  it  covers 
^^  whde  lurface  of  an  even  thickness,  which  of  course  is 
P^remed  by  the  depth  of  the  ledge  round  the  table. 

MUM  Sk^  Liad  is  farmed  by  ndling  a  cast  plate  of 


i  oi  loe  menu  is  onrouea  on  a  lavei  doot,  bdd 
«  ftem  creasee  and  undulationt  by  beating  them 
ih  a  heavT  wooden  fiogger,  like  a  roller  with  one 
side,  and  a  handle  to  it.  The  plumber  then  draws 


the  metal  between  large  iron  rollers,  turned  by  a  steam- 
engine.  These  rollers  are  set  closer  and  closer  together, 
till  the  lead  is  reduced  by  rolling  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
thinness.  By  this  process  the  lead  is  rendered  mote  dense, 
and  more  equally  so,  than  it  ever  is  by  simply  easting  i 
milled  lead,  consequently  is  more  durable  than  the  latter. 

It  should  be  here  noticed  that  lead,  when  it  is  used  for 
roofing,  or  for  lining  cisterns  and  gntters.  is  always  laid  on 
on  uniform  boarded  sur&ce,  and  not  on  battens  or  laths, 
like  slate  and  tiles. 

Lead  pipe  is  either  formed  by  bending  thin  sheet  lead 
round  a  cylindrical  mould,  and  soldering  the  Joint,  or  when 
the  pipe  is  less  than  (bur  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  the 
pipe  is  ftnined  by  casting  a  think  cylinder  of  lead  with  a 
small  bore,  and  about  five  or  six  Ibet  long.  A  long  smooth 
iron  tod,  a  little  larger 'than  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  is 
forced  into  this,  and  then  the  cyUnder  is  gradually  drawn 
through  a  sucoeation  of  droular  holes,  decreasing  in  dia- 
meter,  in  a  steel  plate,  by  means  of  a  powerfiil  draw-mill, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine.  Hie  lead  is  by  this  proeeta 
extended  out  over  the  iron  rod,  which  keeps  the  bore  of  the 
pipe  of  on  equal  diameter,  and  when  the  {^pe  is  sufGciently 
reduced  in  thickness,  the  rod,  or  tribUt,  is  forcibly  drawn 
out,  and  the  pipe  left  with  a  smooth  bore,  ready  (br  use. 

When  a  roof  is  to  be  covered,  or  a  cistern  lined,  with  lead, 
the  sheet  of  the  metal  is  nnrolled  on  a  level  (kwr,  and 
made  free 
down  with 

flattened  side,  and  a  handle  to  It  The  plumber 
on  dke  lead  the  form  into  which  it  must  be  eat  to  fit  the 
■urfcoe  it  is  intended  to  cover,  and  afterwards  eutalhroogh 
the  lines  deeoribed  with  b  sharp  straig  knife.  The  pieea 
is  then  rolled  up  again  (tar  (hoility  of  carriage,  and  raiaed  bf 
tackle  into  its  intended  situation,  it  bmng  placed  Ihare  so 
that  when  again  unrolled,  it  may  he  in  the  proper  situation 
and  position  on  the  boarding.  The  sheet  is  then  again  beat 
out  flat  hy  the  fikigger. 

The  next  sheet  being  put  into  its  plaoe,  and  ao  that  the 
edges  of  the  two  may  overiap  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  the  workman  proceeds  to  make  the  joint,  or  to 
solder  the  two  sheets  together.  The  first  step  for  this  pur- 
pose  is  to  scrape  the  two  edges  or  borders  cX  the  sheets  thai 
oie  to  come  in  contact  quite  clean  and  bright,  with  a  tool 
eonstructed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a  small  triangular 
bit  of  steel  ground  sharp  at  its  edges,  end  fastened  at  right 
angles  on  an  iron  sock  t,  fixed  in  a  handle.  When  these 
borders  of  the  lead  are  quite  clean,  they  are  painted  over 
with  black  leed-paint,  to  prevent  their  tarnishing,  or  oxidi- 
twg  a^in,  as  the  solder  will  only  adhere  to  a  clean  pure 
metallic  snrfoce.  The  paint  also  serves  as  a  flux  to  cause 
the  solder  and  lead  to  melt  together,  and  thus  make  a  dose 
joint 

Plwmberi  tolder  la  made  of  lead  and  tin  melted  together, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter  metal.  This  alloy  is  fljsible  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  tin  ot  lead  separately.  Hu  solder  is  cast  into 
triangular  bars,  weighing  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  each. 
Hie  solder  is  melted  in  an  iron  ladle,  on  a  rude  temporary 
fire-place,  built  as  near  the  spot  where  the  solder  is  wanlinff 
as  possible.  The  plumber  having  turned  back  the  edge  of 
tbe  upper  sheet  at  the  joint,  an  assistant  carefully  pours  the 
solder  on  the  lower  edge.  The  workman  then  spreads  it 
evenly  akmg  the  joint,  tiy  means  of  soldering-iront,  which 
ore  irregular-sbeped  iron  bars,  swelling  at  their  ends  into 
rounded  (brms  of  different  siiea  and  shapes,  according  to 
tbe  paiticnlnr  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  These 
irons  an  healed  red-hot  when  they  are  to  be  used  to  keqi 
the  solder  melting  whilo  it  is  being  spread. 

As  seen  as  the  workman  has  spread  the  solder,  he  presses 
and  hammers  down  the  upper  edge  on  the  lower,  spreading 
the  solder  fereed  out  of  the  joint,  by  so  doing,  along  the 
seam.  The  outermost  edge  of  the  lead  covering  is  nailed 
down  to  the  boarding  or  cistcm-frome  hy  noils,  with  theii 
beads  leaded  over,  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  meto], 
by  the  chemical  or  voltaie  action  tliat  takes  place  when  two 
metals  ore  in  contact  exposed  to  moisture.  The  utuation  of 
the  soldered  joints  depends  on  the  size  and  form  of  the 
surface  to  be  covered  over;  and  a  good  workman  cwitiders 
well  how  he  can  cut  cut  the  lead  so  as  to  have  the  fewest 
joints,  and  these  In  the  moat  favonroble  situations.  If  it 
is  a  cistern  he  has  to  line,  he  will  cover  tbe  bottom  in  one 
piece,  catting  the  lead  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  turning 
up  for  an  inch  or  two,  at  two  of  (he  aides,  the  =oiot  conse- 
quently being  made  at  these  angles. 

When  a  targe  roof,  like  that  of  a  cbarch,  b  covered  wha 
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lead,  tbis  ii  laid  on  in  parallel  bands  ai  wi  le  as  the  sheet 
will  admit  of,  the  edf^e  of  one  sheet  being  tiiroed  orer 
a  wooden  roller  or  fillet,  nailed  down  on  the  boarding  to 
receive  iu  while  the  edge  of  the  next  sheet  is  turned  oTer 
the  former  lead  again;  the  double  thickness  being  well 
flogged  down  to  render  the  joint  water-tight :  and  in  this 
case  no  solder  is  used. 

The  edges  of  lead  gutters  that  turn  up  against  the  inside 
of  the  parapet  are  either  laid  as  flat  against  the  brick*work 
as  possible,  and  secured  so  by  iron  hoidfasts,  so  as  to 
prevent  rain  from  getting  in*  or  are  else,  to  effect  the  same 
object  in  all  the  better  kind  of  buildings  turned  into  a  joint, 
in  the  brickwork,  between  two  courses. 

When  the  plumber  has  to  join  two  lengths  of  lead-pipe 
into  one,  he  opens  out  the  end  of  one  length  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  aperture,  by  gentty  driving  a  wooden  cone  into 
it»  so  as  to  avoid  splitting  the  pipe.  The  end  of  the  other 
length  is  then  scraped  ctown  a  little  by  the  triangular  tool 
before  mentioned,  not  only  to  obtain  a  clean  surface  for 
soldering,  but  to  allow  of  tne  end  fitting  into  the  funnel- 
shaped  aperture  alluded  tOb  The  two  pipes  being  thus  put 
together,  the  workman  holds  a  thick  wadding  of  old  woollen 
doth,  well  greased,  under  the  joint,  while  a  labourer  gently 
pours  melted  solder  over  the  joint,  which  the  plumber 
smooths  and  shapes  down  by  his  soldering-iron  and  the 
doth,  into  a  regular  smooth  rounded  swelling,  all  round  the 
joint,  making  this  perfectly  close  and  water-ti^ht. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  metal  zmc  has  been 
much  used  instead  of  lead  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  latter* 
and  many  others  beside,  for  which  the  admirable  qualities 
of  sine  particularly  qualify  it  This  metal  is  lighter  than 
lead,  and  equally  durable  in  the  open  air.  It  l^ars  water 
nearly  equalljNwell ;  but  it  is  not  so  flexible  or  manageable, 
being  neither  so  fusible  nor  malleable.  Zinc  only  admits  of 
being  rolled  or  hammered  when  it  is  heated  to  about  two 
hundrod  and  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  When  cold  it 
is  toe  brittle  to  bear  much  bending;  nevertheless  pipes, 
gutters,  cisterns,  chimney-pots,  &c.,  are  made  out  of  sheet- 
sine,  and  roofs,  &c.»  covered  with  it 

ThI  PLASTXBIft. 

Tbs  business  of  this  workman  is  to  cover  over  the  rough 
walls  and  ceilings  of  a  building  with  piaster,  a  better  kind 
of  mortar,  made  of  lime  only  ;  and  when  this  plaster  is  of 
the  coarMr  kind  for  the  under  or  first  coating,  cow-hair  is 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  bind  better.  When  it  is  a  plain 
brick-wall  which  is  to  be  plastered,  the  surface  is  at  once 
covered  with  the  plaster,  this  adhering  readily  to  the  rough 
brick-work :  but  for  ceilings  or  partitions,  a  groundwork  of 
laths  is  required  to  receive  the  first  coating. 

Laths  are  of  different  sites  and  qualities  according  to  the 
yarious  work  for  which  they  are  intended.  Those  used  by 
the  plasterer  are  termed  iingle,  and  are  about  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  are  split  out  of  a  coarse  kind  of  deal.  Double 
laths  are  considerably  longer  and  thicker,  and  are  sawn 
out :  thev  are  therefore  regular  in  their  size.  They  are 
used  for  better  work  in  plastering,  but  chiefly  by  tilers  or 
slaters. 

The  single  laths  are  nailed  up  to  the  joisto  of  the  ceiling, 
or  to  the  quartering  of  partitions,  with  but  a  small  interval 
between  each,  and  entirely  to  cover  the  surface.  The 
workmen  then  proceed  to  cover  the  lathing  with  coarse 
plaster,  a  labourer  supplying  them  with  a  small  quantity  at 
a  time  on  a  square  boaitl,  held  in  the  plasterer's  left  hand  by 
means  of  a  short  thick  handle  stuck  upright  into  the  back 
of  the  board.  The  man  uses  a  rectangular  flat  wooden 
trowel,  with  a  bridge-shaped  handle,  to  transfer  the  sftf^* 
from  the  board  to  the  wall,  and  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the 
surface.  When  the  room  of  which  the  walls  are  being 
plastered  is  of  a  better  description,  the  work  \%  floated,  that 
IS,  a  regular  surface  is  obteined  by  drawing  a  long  straight- 
edge over  the  wet  plaster,  so  as  to  scrope  off  the  inequalities 
and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  plane  surface. 

A  thinner  coating  of  finer  plaster  is  spread  over  the  first 
to  finish  the  plastering,  and  this  is  again  floated  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  so  on. 

The  mouldings  of  cornices  in  rooms  are  formed  by  a 
wooden  mould  drawn  along  a  straight-edge  to  guide  the 
mould,  acting  like  the  carpenter's  plane,  when  forming 
analogous  mouldings  in  wood.  When  such  cornices  are  of 
sufficient  size  and  depth  to  require  it,  wooden  braeketa, 
shaped  something  like  the  profile  of  the  cornice,  are  fixed 
up  against  the  wtdl,  and  lattu  are  nailed  on  these  braokets. 


to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  mouldings.  By  this  meani 
the  necessity  Ibr  a  heavy  mass  of  plaster,  to  get  the  requisite 
projection  in  the  cornice  is  avoided ;  which  mass  would  be 
unwieldy  to  manage,  and  liable  to  fkll  down  by  its  weight 

Folia|^  and  ornamental  work  in  plaster  is  made  by 
modelltng  the  omamento  by  hand,  in  a  proper  kind  of  clay, 
worked  by  steel  or  wooden  tools,  resembling  small  spatuiu 
in  form.  To  do  this  requires  a  taste  and  skill  in  draviog 
or  designing  in  the  workman,  which  raises  him  to  the  rank 
of  an  artist.  When  the  model  is  finished  and  dry,  tbe 
surface  of  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  oil,  and  a  mould 
of  fine  plaster  is  token  from  it  in  separate  pieces.  To  allov 
of  the  plaster  mould  being  token  off  the  model,  the  edges 
of  these  separate  pieces  of  the  mould  are  made  smooth, 
so  as  to  fit  accurately  together.  From  this  moald  anr 
number  of  casts  may  be  taken  by  pouring  fluid  plaster  iato 
the  mould  when  it  is  put  together ;  and  as  soon  as  eadi  east 
has  set,  or  become  hard,  the  mould  is  taken  off  it,  to  be  put 
together  again  for  a  new  cast 

Old  plaster  ceilings,  walls,  Sce^  are  cleaned  by  being 
whitewashed.  The  plaster  is  first  washed  over  with  clean 
water,  by  means  of  oroad  flat  brushes,  to  remove  the  din 
All  cracks  and  defecto  in  the  piaster  are  then  stopped  bj 
filling  them  up  with  new  plaster,  and  it  is  frequently  Deoes- 
sary  to  cut  away  the  plaster  in  such  places  to  obtain  a  cieao 
new  surface  to  enable  the  new  plaster  to  adhere.  When  tb 
surface  is  dry,  the  whitewash,  made  of  whiting,  mixed  up 
in  water,  is  laid  on  with  the  same  form  of  brashes,  and  cvo 
or  three  times  gone  over,  effectually  to  cover  all  stains  and 
marks  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  being  whitewasbed, 
walls  are  frequently  coloured  by  mixing  ochre,  of  the  proper 
tintf  in  the  water  along  with  the  whiting. 

The  outoide  of  walls  of  houses,  &c.,  are  now  frequentlT 
covered  with  stucco,  a  kind  of  plaster  made  with  a  lime 
that  resists  the  action  of  water,  when  set  and  which,  if  veil 
managed,  causes  the  wall  to  look  as  if  built  of  stone.  Tb< 
mode  of  stuccoing  walls  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  «f 
covering  them  with  common  plaster. 

We  here  conclude  our  account  of  the  Useful  Arts  coo- 
nected  with  house- building. 


AwD  what*s  the  Poet  if  the  man  be  naqght? 

• •  Genius  and  wit 

May  flourish  for  a  day,  and  snatch  the  wreath 
From  awkward  probity;  but  soon  shall  fade 
The  ready  laurds  of  a  vicious  muse, 
While  amaianthine  honours  crown  the  brow 
Of  unpoetic  virtue.  Huanxs. 


If  the  peculiarities  of  our  feelings  and  faculties  be  tbe 
effect  of  variety  of  excitement  through  a  diversitj  of  or^' 
niiation,  it  should  tend  to  produce  in  us  mutual  fof^' 
once  and  toleration.  We  should  perceive  how  nearly  in- 
possible  it  is  that  persons  should  feel  and  think  exadly 
alike  upon  any  subject.  We  should  not  anogsotly  pno« 
ourselves  upon  our  virtues  and  knowledge,  nor  eoDdemn 
the  erron  and  weakness  of  others,  since  they  may  depend 
upon  causes  which  we  can  neither  produce  nor  euily 
counteract.  No  one,  judging  from  his  own  feelings  v>^ 
powers,  can  be  aware  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  temputi^ 
or  terror,  or  the  seeming  incapacity  to  resist  theoii  vd]» 
may  induce  others  to  deviate. — ^Abernsthy. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  continuance  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  same  morel  sentimento  amongst  mapkinc. 
may  be  mentioned  imitation.  The  efficacy  of  this  pnncipie 
is  most  observable  in  children ;  indeed,  if  were  be  f^)^^^^ 
in  them  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  instinct,  it  is  tAe>r 
propensity  to  imitation.  Now  there  is  nothing  vb^° 
children  imitote,  or  apply  more  readily,  than  expressions  w 
affection  and  avenion,  of  approbation,  hatred,  resenimen^ 
and  the  like ;  and  when  these  passions  and  expresswos  a^ 
once  connected,  which  they  soon  will  be  by  the  same  asso- 
ciation which  unites  words  with  their  ideas,  the  pa^'^J 
will  follow  the  expression,  and  attoch  upon  *«  ®°J^L 
which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epito' 
— Palby.  
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eoutAKA-wivi  ami  w  tb«  ptAxzis. 


But  yonder  camei  ibe  pownrni  King  of  Diy, 

Rfjoicinc  in  Ihe  Eut.    Thi  lesaeniag  cloud. 

The  kindlinE  aiUTe,  and  the  mountalDi  brotv 

Illumed  witE  fluid  gold,  his  near  ipproacb 

BclokcD  glad.     Lo  I  now,  apparent  all, 

Ailant  the  dew-bri|ht  eaith,  and  coloured  air. 

He  looks  in  boundlen  majesty  abroad  ; 

And  iheda  the  ahining  day,  that  burnnh'd  plait 

On  rocks,  and  hilli,  and  towera,  and  wandering  RrGami, 

Hi(h  gleamiDg  from  ar^ir. 

Thus  does  Thonuon,  the  philoiophic  poet  of  the  Statont, 
Epeak  of  the  approach  and  Tivifjiug  influence  of  diat 
splendid  body, — the  Sun, — whose  daily  return  bringi  with  it 
BO  much  thai  fenders  pleasure  and  benefit  to  man. 

Id  our  first  article,  we  nave  a  K^neml  viewof  the  relation 
eiisting  between  the  different  heaveal;  bodies.  The  »p- 
peamoces  which  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  an  observer, 
■n  enumeration  of  the  classeB  into  which,  for  the  sake  of 
cDnveoience,  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  divided,  and  a 
short  expoiition  of  the  mode  in  which  the  theory  of  giavi- 
lation  is  brought  to  assist  us  in  the  comprehension  of  their 
motions,  were  the  subjects  which  then  occupied  us.  We 
proceed  now  to  consider  each  of  the  planets  separately,  by 
which  means  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  tbe  principal  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  each  planet,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  mathematics,  which 
must  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  our  plan. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  separately,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  them  all,  as  regards  dimension. 
Our  frontispiece  represents  the  comparative  sizes  of  the 
Moon  and  planets.  By  this  we  shall,  of  course,  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  twelve  circles  represented  above,  bear  tbe 
iame  proportion  one  to  another,  as  the  diameters  of  the 
planets  bear  to  one  anolher,  respectively.  The  Sun  is  so 
very  much  lai^er  than  any  of  the  planetsi  that  we  could 
not  introduce  into  our  Bgure  a  circle,  which  would  indicate 
his  comparative  diameter.  This  will  be  rendered  evident 
by  tho  consideration  that  a  circle  showing  correctly  the 
comparative  size  of  th^  Sun,  must  be  ono  hundred  and 
eleren  times  as  large  in  dismeteras  the  circle  representing 
tbe  Earth. 

The  diameter  of  the  Earth,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
show  more  fully,  is  about  7920  miles.  If  now,  for  the 
sake  of  fixing  our  ideas,  we  call  that  quantity  I,  then  the 
diameters  of  the  other  bodies  will  be  represented  by  the 
following  numbers:' — 
Vol.  XIIL 


0  Sua       . 

i(j,aGo 

tp  Saturn   . 

V  Uranus 

$  Earth     . 

9  Venus 

0,979 

i  Mars      . 

g  Mercury 

0,398 

0.273 

$  Pallas 

0,180 

5  Cere* 

0,130 

^  VesU      . 

0,o:to 

The  last  four  must  be  considered  as  approiLi  mat  ions  to 
the  true  proportions;  as  the  diameters  of  those  small 
planets  have  not  yet  been  defined  with  so  much  precision 
as  those  of  the  other  planets.  In  astronomical  works,  these 
heavenly  bodies  are  frequently  expressed  by  svmbols  ap- 
propriated to  them.  Before  the  name  of  each  we  have 
placed  the  symbol,  which  diatinguishei  it  among  •stro' 
nomers. 

Tbe  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  mention«di 
ore  derived  from  the  heathen  gods,  who  also  gave  their 
names  to  such  of  the  metals  as  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  Ukewise  to  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  planets  Uranus,  Pallas,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Veita, 
were  not  known  before  the  last  sixty  years.  They  have  all 
been  generally  named  &om  the  relationship  of  one  deity  to 
the  other;  the  modems  having  called  the  planet  discovered 
by  Herschel  Uranus,  who,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was 
the  father  of  Saturn,  who  was  the  parent  of  Jupiter,  of 
whom  Mars  was  the  son.  Tho  Moon,  called  Luna,  was 
said  to  be  tbe  daughter  of  Terra,  the  Earth.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  planets  were  also  indicated  by  the  known 
qualities  of  the  deities  whose  names  they  respectively 
assumed.  Tbe  Earth,  being  considered,  as  the  parent  of 
all  created  nature,  was  designated  from  the  goddess  whom 
the  ancients  invoked  to  dispense  all  natural  blessings.  It 
founded  the  centre  of  their  astronomical  system,  as  vre 
showed  in  the  former  paper.  The  planet  Mercury,  seldom 
seen,  and  then  but  for  a  short  time,  resembled  "  the  fleet 
messenger  of  the  gods."  Venus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  planets,  was  the  type  of  the  charming  goddess  of  thia 
name.  Mars,  with  its  red  appearance,  sbowM  ttM  wnthAiI 
countenance  uf  tbe  god  of  war>  Jupiter,  the  largest  of 
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tlw  phnati,  reiembled  the  nighty  "  fiktbar  of  godi  and 
men,  whila  ^e  dim-lmkins  Saturn  had  Iti  Munter-part 
ia  the  figure  of  the  Bg«d  and  taorou  progenitor  of  Jove. 

The  metaU,  and  tha  days  of  the  week,  which  COrrMpond 
rcHpectively  to  Che  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planeti,  may  be 
seen  in  ibe  Bubjoined  table. 

Sun Gold aundAjr. 

Mmb Silver MobdaT. 

Mara ImD TuetdBy. 

Mercury Quickulicr WedaadaT. 

Japlur Tin Tliaradar. 

VcDiu Copper Fndar. 

Satum Lead Salnrdar. 

We  need  not  seelc  to  account  for  the  connexion  of  gold 
with  the  Sun,  nor  of  silver  with  the  Moon,  when  the  poets 
of  all  ani  and  nations  have  celebraled  "  the  ^Iden  sun," 
and  "  the  silvery  light  of  tha  moon."  From  iron  the  god 
of  war  formed  the  weapons  of  destruction ;  while  the 
nimble  Mercury,  that  alippery,  light-Qngered  fellow,  the 
patron  of  roguery  throughout  the  ancient  world,  was  well 
identided  with  quicksilver.  The  metal  tin  seems  to  have 
been  assigned  to  Jupiter,  from  the  cireumstanre  that  the 
Conrbantes,  the  prieats  of  Cybele,  who  tmded  the  infancy 
of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  used  to  drown  his  oriea  by  tha  ellshlng 
of  their  tin  cymbals.  Copper  is  oonnecled  with  the  Dftme 
of  Venus,  who  wm  the  tutelar  daily  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  This  place,  whers  Vanus  wa*  borni  formerly  sup- 
phed  tha  world  with  copper  from  its  mines,  and  honoured 
Venus  above  alt  deities.  Lead  may  have  been  set  down 
aa  the  type  of  Saturn,  in  oonaequance  of  the  dull,  lead-like 
appearance  of  that  planet. 

The  days  of  the  week  w«re  mpaatively  connected  with 
each  planet,  ai  each  planet  wa*  taid,  aooording  to  the  old 
astrological  rules,  to  be  in  the  ascendant  for  the  partieularday. 
We  need  bring  no  arguments  to  show  that  we  are  juitiQed 
in  selecting  the  sun  as  the  first  object  of  our  attention :  — 
both  from  the  ioBuence  which  his  superior  dimensions 
enable  him  to  exert  on  the  other  planets,  and  from  the  vast 
imDortance  which  attaches  to  him,  as  the  source  of  light 
ftnd  h«at  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

THE  SUN. 

Tbi*  magniflcent  glebe  is  683,310  miles  In  diameter,  about 
2,774,692  miles  in  circumference,  and  distant  from  the 
earth  about  ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  It  wilt  be  con- 
venient to  consider  this  luminary  under  three  points  of 
view: — Ist)  His  apparent  dimensions,  as  Influenced  by 
dittanee:— ^nd.  The  phenomena  presented  by  him  as  a 
■omce  of  light:— 3rd,  The  heating  effect  of  his  rays. 


I.  The  Sun  has  but  a  vary  small  motioD  in  the  bN?nii 
which  is  dua  ta  tb*  attnotitm  of  tba  dISarmt  pluHt 
DMrly  all  tha  variations  which  appaat  in  bit  dlmnuanu 
arise  fh)m  the  motion  of  the  planet  oQ  which  the  tpeetaUr 
Is  altuataJ,  and  not  fh>m  the  motion  of  tlie  Sun.  Bui, 
although  the  motion  of  the  Sun  in  an  orbit  is  very  imall, 
nevai  axtending  beyond  the  laogth  of  the  xdar  diamtttt, 
yat  ha  bas  another  species  of  motion  quite  itidepeodcDt  gf 
any  change  of  place ;  we  mean  a  motion  round  bii  uii, 
which  is  comijleted  in  twonty-flvo  days.  The  moani  lij 
which  this  motion  is  made  manifest,  are  the  disappeinntt 
and  re-appearance  of  certain  dark,  or  shaded  ipati,  on  ha 
brilliant  surfhoa.  Theie  spots  we  shall  have  to  allude  to 
further  on ;  but  we  may  now  state,  that  certain  dark  ipoU 
appear  to  travel,  as  it  were,  across  the  sun,— diisppeu 
at  the  western  edge, — tiecome  lost  for  a  time  to  the  vicv,~- 
re-appear  at  the  opposite  or  eastern  edge, — and  then  atiim  ' 
their  fbrmer  poaition.  This  can  only  occur  on  tb«  mpposi- 
tion  that  the  sun  revolves  on  bis  axis ;  and  the  period  ol  | 
such  revolution,  as  determined  by  these  spots,  after  mtkiti; 
allowance  for  the  motion  of  the  earth,  is.  aawa  baveitila], 
about  twenty-fivs  days.  It  is  aaty  to  produce  bmilln 
Illustration  of  such  a  motion.  Suppose  that  we  hirg  m 
oranfe,  with  a  dark  spot  on  one  pan  of  its  tnrhce:  if  «t 
turn  the  Orange  round  on  its  asU,  that  la,  in  the  wajUiit 
a  top  spins,  we  shall  And  that  the  dark  apot  will  gtaduil; 
reach  one  edge  of  the  visible  part  of  tna  orange.— pu 
round  on  the  remote  side,— «nd  r»«pp«ar  on  the  oppositt 
edge  from  that  at  whioh  it  previonily  disappeared. 

The  apparent  siie  of  a  body  to  a  spaataior  dependt  m 
two  circumstances: — First,  tha  real  alH  of  the  object; 
and  leeondly,  the  distance  at  whiob  ft  ia  placed  from  ibe 
observer.  Now,  as  we  may  raaaotubly  auppota  that  Ibe 
sun's  dimensions  are  constant,  any  vsiriation  in  hii  tppi- 
rent  size  must  be  due  to  distance.  It  may  now  be  asked 
by  one  who  has  not  previously  thought  of  then  subjecU, 
how  we  can  describe  in  words,  the  size  of  which  tbe  Sua 
appears  to  osT  If  we  say  that  he  looks  as  large  u  id 
orange,  no  definite  information  is  conveyed  to  tha  miad  by 
such  a  statement;  because,  if  an  orange  be  bald  st  a  It* 
inches  distanoe  from  the  eye,  it  will  appear  muoli  liijer 
than  the  Sun ;  whereas,  if  it  be  held  at  some  y ardi  diiuoo, 
it  will  appear  smaller  than  tho  Sun.  It  is  ebiioui,  ibere- 
fore,  that  we  must  devise  some  other  mode  than  compiri- 
sons  of  this  sort,  if  wa  wish  to  ooovey  to  olbera  an  idea  at 
the  siie  of  an  objeet. 

Tbe  mode,  which  is  adopted  fbr  this  purpose,  it  to  ex- 
press the  angle,  which  the  diameter  of  a  body  txitoA 
or  M  oppMtle  k>.    Aa  wa  ahall  firequentlj  hare  to  ipeak  ot 


a»  word  angh.  It  may  ba  desirable  to  explain  in  this  plan 
•bat  U  meant  by  that  leni.  and  how  an^ea  are  measured. 
Sappose  that  we  have  a  stick,  or  any  other  object,  which 
M  wish  to  place  uptight,  on  one  of  its  ends,  on  a  table. 
Wa  know  ^at,  unless  it  be  quits  upright,  it  will  ftil ;  and 
by  the  WOTd  vprtght,  we  mean  that  it  incUnea  neither  one 


way  nor  the  other.  Now  it  bas  been  agreed  that  we  ttuD 
call  the  poiidon  which  the  stick  Ibus  occupies  with  wspeti 
to  the  table,  by  the  name  of  a  right  angle.  Tbiu,  (Ag.  8J 
if  AC  bo  the  stick  standing  upright  on  the  table  c  b,  ib« 
opening  or  space  included  between  the  stick  *  c,  md  lb* 
table  B  c,  is  called  a  right  angle.    Suppose,  now,  that  " 
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lean  the  stick  into  the  direction  denoted  hj  the  dotted  line 
DC :  then  the  opening  or  space  included  between  the  stick 
ind  the  table  will  be  smaller  than  before.  When  we  incline 
the  covers  of  a  book  towarde  each  other,  in  the  act  of 
dosing  the  book,  we  produce  a  similar  effect  to  tkat  which 
re  have  just  noticed ;— that  is,  we  make  two  lines,  or  two 
turfaces  (as  the  case  may  be,)  close  towards  each  other, 
IB  if  one  were  about  to  lie  on  the  other.  This  eflfect»  then, 
is  expressed,  by  saying  that  the  angle  dc  b  is  smaller  than 
the  angle  a  c  b.  (We  always  place  the  letter  afCached  to 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  lines,  between  the  two 
letters  indicating  the  other  ends  of  those  lines.)  If  the 
stick  were  still  more  inclined,  so  as  to  occupy  the  position 
BCthen  it  would  appear  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the 
tahle;  the  space  included  between  them  would  be  smaller ; 
and  we  should  say  that  the  angle  bob  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  former  angles.  It  is  observable  that,  in  this 
way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  length  of  the  stick,  and 
the  length  of  the  tables  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Um  Btse  of  the  angle ;  this  is  a  constant  rule  whenever  the 
liMof  angles  is  spokeo  of. 
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At  we  thus  aecraife  the  means  of  distinguishing  a  large 
angle  from  a  small  one,  we  must  now  in<iuire  what  are  the 
meaDs  by  which  two  angles  admit  of  being  compared  with 
nch  other.  The  opening  which  we  have  called  a  right 
utgle,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ninety  eoual  parts, 
called  degrees.  If  the  stick  were  so  much  inclined,  that 
the  openiDg  between  it  and  the  table  were  only  one  deme, 
the  stick  would  be  almost  lying  down  on  the  table.  If  the 
ugle  were  two  degrees,  the  stick  would  be  a  little  more 
raised,  and  so  on,  until  it  became  quite  upright,  when  it 
would  form  a  right  angle,  or  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
with  the  table.  For  further  convenience,  a  degree  is  sub- 
divided into  siaty  minutes,  and  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 
The»e  divisions  are  known  by  the  symbols  o ' " : — thus, 
26^  48'  50'^  implies  twenty-five  degrees,  forty-eight 
minotes,  and  fifty  seoonds. 

We  shall  now  find  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  furnishes 
til  with  a  very  convenient  method  of  describing  the  appa- 
^nt  diameter  of  the  Sun.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  top  of  the  Sun,  and  another  line  firom  the  eye  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Sun,  those  two  lines  would  be  very 
^&riy  parallel,  or  one  would  nearly  lie  upon  the  other. 
But  still  they  would  not  do  so  exactly ;  and  the  small  space 
between  them  would  furnish  us  with  an  angle  to  which  we 
eould  g:ive  a  value  and  a  name.  Now,  it  is  found  that  two 
hoes  so  situated,  would  form  an  angle  of  about  half  a 
<^egTee:  when,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  diameter  of  a 
planet  sabtending  an  angle  of  so  many  minutes,  we  mean 
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thatt  if  one  line  were  drawn  from  one  edge,  and  another 
from  the  opposite  edge  of  the  object,  to  the  eye,  those  two 
lines  would  form  with  each  other  an  angle  of  such  dimen- 
sions. 

The  Sun  u  nearer  to  the  Earth  at  one  part  of  the  year 
than  he  is  at  ano^er,  as  the  £arth*s  orbit  is  oval,  not  cir- 
cular ;  and  the  Sun  is  in  the  focus  of  that  ellipse,  or  ovaL 
When,  therefore,  the  Earth  is  at  that  portion  of  her  orbit 
which  ia  nearest  to  the  Sun,  which  takes  place  in  our 
winter,  the  Sun  must  obviously  appear  larger  to  a  spectator 
on  the  Earth's  surface,  than  in  the  summer,  when  the  Earth 
is  further  from  the  Sun :  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  in 
the  middle  of  Winter,  the  Sun*s  diameter  is  about  thirty- 
two  and  a  half  minutes,  and  at  Midsummer  about  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  minutes  of  a  degree.  From  the  apparent 
diametere  of  the  sun  and  planets,  their  real  diametera  are 
easily  calculated,  when  the  distances  of  these  bodies  are 
onoe  known. 

The  apparent  dimensions  of  the  Sun,  as  seen  fwoL  the 
other  planets,  may  he  thus  conveniently  expressed  by 
means  of  the  angle,  as  before  described.  We  shall,  how- 
ever»  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  present  in  a  diagrem, 
(fig.  9,)  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  Sun,  as  seen 
from  the  different  planets :— for  instance,  if  a  circle  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  be  made,  as  in  the  figure  below,  to 
represent  the  Sun  as  seen  frem  the  Earth,  then  the  diameter 
and  apparent  sise  of  the  Sun,  as  seen  from  each  of  the  ten 
planets,  will  be  as  laid  down  in  the  diagram.  (Fig.  9.) 

a.  Imnmom  ^eets  qfihg  Sun.  What  light  is  we 
know  not!  Its  cheering,  grateftil  infiuenoe,  we  all  feel 
and  acknowledge ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  what,  nor  how 
it  18  made.  Frem  the  moment  that  the  Creator  made  the 
Sun,  **  to  rule  the  day,**  up  to  the  present  moment,  this  Sun 
has  continued  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  areund :  and 
yet  the  store  is  not  exhausted :  nor  is  it  diminished,  so  fkr, 
at  least,  as  we  can  tell. 

The  ancients  bdieved  that  the  Sun  was  a  globe  of  fire, 
whieh  constantly  darted  its  beams  upon  the  Earth ;  but 
i|iiod«m  seienee  has  elicited  ciraumstanoes,  which  seem  to 
show  that  such  is  not  the  ease.  If  the  Sun  be  viewed 
through  a  powerful  telescope,  with  coloured  classes  inter- 
posed, to  prevent  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  from 
hurting  the  eye,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  numerous 
dark  spots  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Some  of 
them  are  perfectly  black,  while  othen  have  a  shaded,  or 
partially-enlightened  appearance.  These  spots, which  were 
first  made  known  to  the  world  by  Galileo,  about  240  yean 
ago,  are  subject  to  much  fluctua'tion :  sometimes  they  ap- 
pear to  expand  and  enlarge  in  their  dimensions ;  at  other 
times  they  seem  to  contract  and  become  less  perceptible. 
Sometimes  they  divide  into  a  greater  number,  while  at  other 
times  two  or  more  appear  to  coalesce.  Some  of  these 
spots  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  immense  magnitude 
of  45,000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  they  have  been  observed 
to  close  up  entirely  in  the  space  of  six  weeks;  which 
renders  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  miles  per  day  necessary 
for  the  approaching  borders  of  any  such  spot. 

Those  parts  of  the  sun*s  surface  which  are  not  occupied 
by  these  spots,  are  still  far  from  uniform  in  their  appear- 
ance :  they  have  in  many  places  a  mottled  aspect,  as  if 
numerous  pores,  or  small  apertures,  were  present  in  the 
luminous  surface.  There  are,  again,  other  places,  which 
are  occupied  with  luminous  vapours  and  lines  brighter  than 
the  general  surfaoe,  and  which  are  called  facuuB ;  while 
the  dark  spots  mentioned  before  are  termed  maculw.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  substance  or  body  of  the  sun  itself  is  really  dark  or 
non4uminous ;  but  that  he  is  suirounded  with  a  luminous 
atmosphere:  and  that  any  diminution  or  removal  of  such 
atmosphere  at  any  given  point  will  occasion  the  dark  ap- 
pearancot  whieh  we  oall  a  macula.    By  some  it  has  been 


*  Macttln  is  the  Latto  for  dark  tpct$ ;  faoals,  littU  i$fclm. 
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■uppose4  that  the  black  spots  are  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  penetrate  beyond  the  luminous  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  present  a  dark  appearance  to  the  eye.  To 
this  it  has  been  objected,  that,  if  such  were  the  .case,  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  would  present  a  gradation  of  light, 
from  the  black  spot  at  the  summit,  to  the  general  brilliancy 
of  the  sun*s  surface ;  whereas,  such  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  black  spots  are  in  many  cases  surrounded  with 
penumbrtJBt  or  partially  luminous  portions,  terminated  by 
distinct  and  well-defined  edges;  thereby  presenting  no 
appearance  of  gradation  of  luminosity. 

All  these  circumstances  are  considered  to  lead,  more  or 
less  directly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Sun  owes  its  bril- 
liantly luminous  appearance  to  an  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it ;  and  this  supposition  is  further  supported  by  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  wnich  the  progress  of  optical  science 
has  revealed  during  the  present  century.  There  is  often 
used  in  experiments  in  Optics,  a  three-cornered  piece 
of  glass,  called  a  prism,  wnich  is  oblong,  and  which  if 
viewed  endwise,  has  a  triangular  form.  When  the  8un*s 
rays  pass  through  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent 
body  of  this  form,  the  beam  of  light  is  spread  out  into  an 
oblong  form,  and  is  variously  coloured,-— being  red  at  one 
end  and  violet  at  the  other ;— the  space  between  being  oc- 
cupied by  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo.  These 
are  the  appearances  presented  under  general  circumstances ; 
but  if  this  oblong  coloured  space  (which  is  called  the  solar 
apectrum  *)  be  carefully  viewed  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
it  is  found  to  be  crossed  by  a  large  number  of  fine  dark 
lines, — as  many,  indeed,  as  600  in  the  whole. 

Now  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  owing  to  the  absorption, 
on  the  part  of  the  sun*s  atmosphere,  of  some  of  the  coloured 
rays  of  light,  whereby  a  black  line  is  given  out  at  those 
parts  of  the  spectrum  which,  had  the  rays  in  question  not 
been  absorbed,  would  have  uniformly  contained  coloured 
rays. 

Sir  William  Hersohel,  who  was  for  many  years  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  supposed  that  there  was  an  elastic  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  Sun,  composed  of  a  cloudy,  or  par- 
tially visible,  stratum  of  air ;  and  that  above  this  atmosphere 
was  a  luminous  or  light-giving  atmosphere.  When,  from 
anv  cause,  a  portion  of  the  latter  atmosphere  was  removed, 
a  dimly  reflected  light  would  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
cloudy  stratum,  and  thus  thei  faint  light  or  penumbra,  is 
perceived.  At  any  rate,  the  central  part  of  the  sun*s  discf 
appears,  notwithstanding  the  spots  and  irregular  appear- 
ances, to  be  the  most  luminous.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  branches 
of  science,  we  know  but  little  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause, 
whose  effects  we  study.  Why  it  is  that  the  Sun  differs 
from  almost  all  other  bodies  of  which  we  are  cognisant  in 
nature,  in  constantly  giving  out  light  without,  so  far  as  we 
know,  receiving  any  light  from  any  other  source,  is  to  us 
a  mystery;  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration, — 
dependent  as  we  are,  for  so  much  that  is  beneficial  to  us, 
on  that 

......    prime  cheerer.  Light ! 

Cf  all  material  bemgs  first,  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine  !   Nature's  resplendent  robe! 
Without  whose  vestiog  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom ;  and  thou,  O  Sun  ! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker  1  may  1  nng  of  thee  T 

3.  Heating  ^ects  of  the  Sun.  That  the  Sun  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  heat  is  manifested  to  us  in  the  grand  rou- 
tine of  natural  operations.  Wo  may  warm  our  apartments 
by  kindling  a  fire : — ^we  may  dress  our  food  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  either  to  the  food  itself,  or  to  the  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed  ;^>and  important  and  indispensable  are 
such  processes : — but,  if  we  compare  them  wi^  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons,  how  humble  and  trifling  do  they  appear ! 
A  fire  will  convey  warmth  to  but  a  small  space  around  it, 
and  to  but  a  small  number  of  persons ;  but  how  sublime 
and  vivifying  is  the  effect  which  that  seeming  **  globe  of 
liquid  fire,"  the  Sun,  produces  on  the  earth !  llie  millions, 
who  inhabit  our  globe,  look  to  the  heating  power  of  the 
Sun,  as  the  source  by  which  their  vegetable  productions 
must  arrive  at  that  maturity  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
purposes  of  food.  What  is  it  which  renders  the  lichens 
and  mosses  of  the  polar  regions  so  different  from  the  luxu- 

*  A  Latin  term  im]^lying  an  appearance, 

t  By  the  term  disc  is  meant  the/aet  of  the  San  or  Moon,  as  seem- 
ing perfectly  flat ;  the  diameter  oiwhich  is  considered  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  called  digitt 


rious  plants  of  the  tropics  ?  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow ;  nor  the  amount  of  attention  which 
they  receive  from  man : — ^but  it  is  the  extent  of  the  sun'i 
warmth  which  mainly  constitutes  the  difference  referred  to. 
The  traveller  in  tropical  climes  meets  with  luxuriant  fhiiu 
in  abundance ;  while  the  navigator  of  the  Arctic  Seas  is 
seldom  cheered,  when  he  touches  land,  with  the  sight  of 
vegetation.  Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  read  Cap- 
tain Franklin's  account  of  a  journey  across  the  northern 
part  of  America ;  when  the  only  food  of  the  party  for  a 
considerable  period  was  tripe  de  rocheXi  which,  though 
disagreeable  in  taste,  was  the  only  vegetable  production 
which  met  their  view  in  the  course  of  a  toilsome  journey. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  such  extreme  cases  to  instance 
the  value  of  the  Sun*s  warmth.  What  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  our  own  Summer  and  Winter  ?  What 
makes  the  orchard  and  flower-garden  present  so  different 
an  aspect  in  Spring  and  Summer  to  what  they  afford  in 
Winter  ?  The  Sun  s  heat  is  the  cause :  not  that  he  is  pte- 
sent  at  one  season,  and  absent  altogether  at  the  other;  but 
that  he  is  with  us  longer  and  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  June  than  in  December.  This,  however,  vili 
occupy  our  attention  hereafter :— we  will  therefore  proceed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  supposed  nature  of  the  Suns 
heat. 

The  light  which  emanates  from  the  Sun  is  accompanied 
bv  heat  in  its  passage  to  the  Earth  and  to  the  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  from  re- 
cent inquiries,  that  light  and  heat  are  not  the  same  bodies 
or  agencies,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them.  We  just  nov 
spoke  of  the  passage  of  light  through  a  glass  prism ;  but 
we  must  now  consider  that  same  light  as  being  accompanied 
by  heat.  It  is  found  that  there  is  more  heat  at  that  end  of  the 
spectrum  which  contains  the  red  rays,  than  at  the  other  end; 
and  it  has  even  been  proved  that  considerable  heat  exists 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  coloured  rays ;  that  is,  heating  rays 
are  found  where  there  are  no  luminous  rays  whatever:- 
this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  heating  or  calorific  rays  of  Uie  Sua  are  di^ 
tinct  from  the  luminous  rays.  The  investigation  of  this 
circumstance  was  first  set  on  foot  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,wbo, 
while  viewing  the  Sun*8  spots  through  a  telescope,  protected 
bis  eyes  by  coloured  glasses,  and  found  that  more  heat 
reached  his  eye  when  some  colours  were  employed  than 
with  others ;  and  that  some  of  the  glasses  were  cracked 
by  the  influence  of  the  heat  which  they  absorbed  more  rea- 
dily than  those  of  other  colours, — the  difference  depending 
on  colour.  Another  reason  why  solar  heat  and  light  are 
thought  to  be  distinct  is,  that  light  has  been  filtered,—soio 
speak, — and  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  presented,  so  devoid 
of  heat,  as  to  be  incapable  of  affecting  the  most  delicate 
thermometer. 

The  intense  character  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  Sun  maj 
be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  employment  of  a  common  burn- 
ing glass ;  the  action  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  this ^- 
all  the  rays,  both  of  light  and  heat,  which  fall  on  the  surface  of 
a  lens,  are  brought  into  one  narrow  bundle,  by  what  is  called 
the  refracting  power  of  the  class.  If,  for  instance,  the  gla^ 
be  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  we  find  the  focus,  which  is  a 
little  bright  spot  or  image  of  the  Sun  formed  at  a  certain 
distance  behind  the  glass,  to  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, then  will  the  light  and  heat  be  concentrated  100 
times ;  that  is  the  effects  of  a  certain  quantity  of  light  and 
heat  are  assembled  into  a  space  only  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  former  space: — from  this  statement,  however,  some 
slight  deduction  will  have  to  be  made,  on  account  of  some 
of  the  rays  being  reflected  from,  and  others  absorbed  by,  the 
glass. 

The  substance  of  the  Sun  is  considered  to  be  of  a  veigh| 
and  density  corresponding  to  that  of  water ;  bat,  nereilh^ 
less,  the  extent  of  iU  bulk  is  such,  that  if  the  weight  and 
density  of  the  whole  Earth  be  regarded  as  I*  the  Sons 
weight  and  density  may  be  set  down  at  333,000. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  solar  globe^ 
Many  other  effects,  produced  by  its  means,  we  shall  treat 
of  in  the  proper  place.  It  may  be  sufficient  now  to  observe, 
that  the  action  of  the  Sun  s  light  and  heat  is  the  direct 
source  of  most  of  the  processes  which  go  on  upon  the  Eara 
whether  relating  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.    Pass  we  on  now  from  the  Sun  to 

%  A  lichen,  which  grows  chiefly  on  Alpine  rocb,  an<^,^5j« 
situations.  The  Canadian  huntere  are  said  to  be  often  forced  w 
subsist  upon  this  Tegetable,  the  leaves  of  which  grow  fiat  opoQ  ^ 
rocks  ;  hence  it  has  been  called  by  the  natives  rock-trifi. 
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MERCURY, 

whose  disc 

Caa  scirce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye. 
Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  iiis  blaze. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bodies  which 
rerolve  round  the  Sun,  and  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  order 
of  their  distances,  the  nearest  first. 

We  should  remark,  before  proceeding  further,  that  the 
word  pianet  signifies  a  wanderer ;  an  appellation  given  to 
those  heavenly  bodies,  which  seemed  to  move  in  circles  in 
the  heavens.  Hence  this  distinction  may  refbr  both  to  the 
planets  usually  so  called,  and  to  their  moons ;  the  former  of 
which  are  styled  primary^  the  latter  secondary  planets. 
Again  the  primary  planets  are  distinguished  into  interior 
or  inferior:  and  exterior  or  «tf/i«rtor.—- the  first  pair  of 
tenns  pertaining  to  the  two  planets  whose  orbits  are  between 
the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of  the  Earth ;  the  second  pair  refer- 
ring to  the  planets  more  distant  from  the  Sun  than  the 
Earth. 

The  planet  nearest  to  the  Sun,  as  far  as  we  know  for  cer- 
tain, is  Mercury ;  which  is  somewhat  more  than  36,000,000 
of  miles  distant  therefrom,  and  is  about  3,123  miles  in  dia- 
meter. He  revolves  on  his  axis  in  about  24  hours  5} 
minutes,  being  a  little  more  than  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Earth  in  revolving  on  her  axis.  He  moves  round  the  Sun 
in  an  elliptical  orbit,  (as  we  said  do  all  the  other  planets,) 
and  when  we  speak  of  the  distance  between  him  and  the 
Sun,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  refer  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance. The  time  which  he  takes  to  travel  round  the  Sun  is 
almost  88  days ;  a  period  which  constitutes  his  year ;  for 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
shown,  that  our  year  is  nothing  more  than  the  length  of 
time  which  the  Earth  occupies  in  going  once  round  the  Sun. 
Hence  when  we  speak  of  a  year  as  connected  with  the  mo- 
tion of  Mercury,  we  must  remember  that  his  year  is  different 
from  ours, — the  latter  being  rather  more  than  four  times  as 
lon^  as  the  former. 

As  he  revolves  round  his  orbit  of  72  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter  in  about  88  days,  he  has  a  velocity  of  motion  of 
about  100,000  miles  an  hour;  a  rate  of  which  we  can  form 
some  conception  by  considering  that  100,000  miles  is  about 
four  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

As  Mercury  is  so  much  nearer  the  Sun  than  the  Earth,  it 
follows  that  the  amount  of  light  and  heat  received  by  this 
planet  is  much  greater  than  that  received  by  the  Earth ;  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  is  about  seven  times  greater. 
Another  effect  of  the  comparative  proximity  of  Mercury  is, 
that  he  never  appears  so  far  removed  from  the  Sun  as  the 
other  planets.  At  no  time  is  he  more  than  30*  distant  froin 
the  Sun ;  that  is,  if,  at  any  time  we  draw  a  line  from  the 
Earth  to  the  Sun,  and  another  from  the  Earth  to  Mercury, 
those  two  lines  will  never  form  a  larger  angle  than  30**.  It 
is.  in  part,  for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  usually  speak  of 
Mercury  as  a  morning  or  an  evening  star ;  he  never  rises 
much  before  the  Sun,  nor  does  he  set  much  after  the  Sun : 
and,  in  the  next  place,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Sun, 
by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  this  planet  are,  as  it  were, 
drowned,  we  seldom  see  him  at  any  time.  Not  but  that,  in 
very  clear  weather,  this  planet  may  be  seen  just  before  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  or  just  after  sun-set  in  the  evening,  when 
it  appears  a  good  way  off  from  the  Sun.  His  appearance 
is  brighter  than  that  of  Venus,  and  has  a  light  blue  tint 
about  it  He  subtends  an  angle  of  from  5'^  to  12'  of  a  de- 
gree, according  to  his  position  in  respect  of  the  E  arth. 

Tl^re  is  a  circumstance  which  satisfeustorily  proves  that 
Mercury  does  not  shine  by  virtue  of  any  light  of  his  own, 
but  merely  by  light  reflected  from  the  Sun.    This  circum- 
stance, which  also  applies  to  some  of  the  other  planets,  is 
the  existence  of  phases*,  similar  to  those  which  are  periodi- 
cally observed  in  our  moon.   When  Mercury  appears  at  his 
greatest  distance  or  elongation  from  the  Sun,  his  illumin- 
ated surface  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  Earth.    But  when  he 
is  passing  round  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sun  to  that  at 
which  the  Earth  is  situated,  the  illuminated  portion  becomes 
more  than  a  semicircle,  and  assumes  that  form  which  is 
called  gibbous ;  which  phase  may  be  represented  by  placing 
a  semicircle  and  a  semioval  with  their  flat  edges  in  contact. 
When  Mercury  is  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth, 
the  Sun  is  then  between  them,  and  shuts  out  the  view  of 
Hereunr  altogether,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  illuminated 
diwof  Mercury  can  never  be  seen  from  the  Earth ;  but  when 


•  Tl»  is  a  word  from  tho  Greek,  and 


appiorancM. 


he  emerges  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sun,  he  becomes  again 
visible,  and  his  illuminated  surface  approaches  more  and 
more  to  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  as  he  travels  on  to  the 
position  in  which  he  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth.  As  he  proceeds  in  his  orbit,  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Earth,  and  his  semicircular  phase  becomes 
diminished  to  a  crescent,  which  attains  its  smallest  dimen- 
sions, when  Mercury  is  either  exactly  over,  or  exactly 
under  the  Sun ;  in  which  position  only  a  few  of  the  Sun*8 
rays,  reflected  from  the  surface  of  Mercury,  can  reach  the 
earth,  and  even  those  few  are  rendered  almost  imperceptible 
by  the  superior  flood  of  light,  which  proceeds  directly  from 
the  Sun  to  the  Earth.  These  observations  apply  likewise 
to  the  planet  Venus. 

It  is  by  such  evidence  as  this  that  we  know  that  a  planet 
does  not  appear  luminous  by  any  inherent  light  of  its  own. 
but  that  we  see  it,  in  consequence  of  its  reflecting  the  solar 
light  to  the  Earth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Earth  reflects  light  from  its  surface,  just  as  we  have 
described  with  respect  to  Mercury ;  and  that  if  there  be 
inhabitants  in  any  of  the  other  planets,  they  see  the  Barth 
under  the  various  forms  of  crescent,  semicircular,  and 
gibbous.  To  this  conclusion  we  arrive  both  by  analogy,  and 
by  certain  appearances  of  the  Moon  during  a  solar  eclipse, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  more  particularly. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun  is  said  to  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  ecliptic  may  be  imagined  to 
be  a  large  oval  flat  surface,  which  passes  through  the  Sun, 
and  round  the  edge  of  which  the  Earth  moves  in  the  space 
of  a  year.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  similar,  but  smaller,  oval 
surface  passing  through  the  Sun,  and  that  Mercury  passes 
round  the  edge  of  that  oval  in  his  year  of  eighty-eight  days, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  these  two  oval  surfaces  coincide, 
or  whether  one  slopes  with  respect  to  the  other?  We  have 
to  reply  that  they  do  not  coincide ;  but  that  although  both 
of  them  pass  through  the  sun,  they  are  inclined  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  will  perhaps  be  desirable  here  to  state  that  each 
planet  may  be  conceived  to  have  an  oval  plane  belonging  to 
Itself,  round  the  edge  of  which  it  passes  in  the  course  of  its 
year;  and  further,  that  no  two  of  these  planes  exactly 
coincide,  all  of  them  being  inclined  one  to  another.  Now 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  amount  of  the  inclination,  or  obli- 
ouity  of  two  such  planes,  is  by  the  angle  included  between 
tnem.  Two  such  planes  are  said  to  cut  each  other  in  an 
imaginary  line  passing  through  the  Sun,  which  line  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  hinge,  connecting  the 
two  planes ;  and  the  angle,  at  which  these  planes  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  is  measured  with  reference  to  that 
line. 

It  will  now  be  understood  what  is  meant  when  we  say 
that  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  seven  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
latter  term  being  always  reserved  for  the  plane  of  the  £arth*s 
orbit.  If  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  coincided  with 
the  ecliptic,  it  would  follow  that  Mercury,  when  at  its 
shortest  distance  from  the  earth,  would  be  exactly  between 
the  centre  of  the  Sun  and  the  centre  of  the  Earth;  and  that 
we  should  therefore  see  him  as  a  black  spot  on  the  central 
part  of  the  Sun,  which  circumstance  was  first  observed  by 
Gassendi  in  the  year  1631.  As,  however,  the  planes  of  the 
two  orbits  do  not  coincide,  and  yet  the  planet  Mercury  is 
occasionally  seen  as  a  black  spot  on  the  Sun  s  disc,  the 
determination  of  the  circumstance,  whether  or  not  Mercury 
will  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Sun,  depends'on  the  position 
of  the  line,  which  joins  the  two  planes.  If  Mercury  happen 
to  beat  his  nearest  point  to  the  Earth,  when  he  reaches  that 
line,  then  we  shall  see  him  cross  the  centre  of  the  Sun*s  disc, 
in  which  case  the  line  connecting  the  two  planes  will  pass 
through  the  centres  of  the  Earth,  Mercury,  and  the  sun. 
But  if  that  line  be  in  any  other  direction,  when  Mercury 
gets  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  then  he  will  be  either 
a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  or  more 
probably,  exterior  to  the  disc  of  the  Sun  altogether. 

From  these  circumstances  it  follows  that  Mercury  may 
revolve  many  times  round  the  sun,  without  setting  exactly 
on  the  line  joining  the  Earth  and  the  Sun.  w  hen,  however, 
such  an  occurrence  does  take  place,  it  is  called  a  transit  f 
of  the  planet.  At  such  a  time  Mercury  appears  as  a  small 
round  black  spot,  because  his  illuminated  surface  is  directed 
wholly  away  irom  the  Earth.  He  crosses  the  Sun*8  disc 
from  east  to  west,  in  consequence  of  his  motion  from  west 
by  south  to  east  Such  a  transit  as  this  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  May  5th,  1832.    These  transits  of  the 

\\  From  the  Latin  tramifiM,  a  poimif  over. 
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planeU  show  that  they  are  opaque  bodieg,  having  no  light 
of  their  own. 

We  must  now  explain  two  terms  which  will  be  frequently 
used  in  our  future  details ;  viz.  conjunction  and  opposition. 
If  we  suppotte  a  planet  to  be  exactly  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Sun,  that  planet  is  said  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  Sun ;  and  if  the  Sun  he  exactly  between  this  planet 
and  the  Earth,  the  planet  is  said  to  be  in  superior  con- 
junction with  the  Sun ;  the  words  inferior  and  superior 


being  considered  with  reference  to  the  smaller  or  greatot 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Earth.  This,  however,  ii 
not  all.  If  the  planet  be  either  a  little  above,  or  a  little  bekw 
the  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  the  SuD,it 
is  still  said  to  be  in  coi\junetion.  We  shall  therefore  include 
all  the  cases,  if  we  say  that  a  planet  will  be  in  inferior  cob- 
junction  with  the  Sun,  when  such  planet  is  the  nearer  of  the 
two  to  the  Earth ;  but  when  the  Sun  is  the  nearer  of  tbe 
two,  the  planet  will  be  in  superior  ooigunctlon. 


Fig.  10. 


Ofipoiiu**. 


The  term  oppoeUUm  is  applied  to  two  planets,  or  heavenly 
bodies,  which  are  so  situated  that  one  particular  line, 
passing  through  both  their  centres,  will  also  pass  through 
the  centre  of  tne  Earth,  the  Earth  being  between  the  other 
two  bodies.  This  condition  can  never  occur  with  respect  to 
Hie  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  because  their  orbits  being 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Earth,  the  Earth  can  never  get 
between  them  and  the  Sun,  as  may  be  inferred  by  inspecting 
the  preceding  diagram. 

Tne  conjunction  of  one  planet  with  another,  or  with  the 
Sun,  is  in  most  cases  a  favourable  opportunity  for  distin- 
guishing that  planet  in  the  heavens,  as  we  are  thus  furnished 
with  a  clue  ror  detecting  its  position.  The  conjunctions 
and  oppositions,  as  also  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
planets,  with  their  precise  situations  in  the  heavens,  at 
certain  given  times,  are  set  down  in  a  species  of  almanack, 
devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  this  information,  day  by  day, 
whence  it  is  called  an  Ephemeris,  This  planet,  as  to 
density  of  matter,  is  deemed  to  be  nine  times  that  of  water, 
or  double  the  density  of  the  matter  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  know  when  a  planet  is  towards 
die  south,  for  the  convenience  of  recognising  it ;  but  such 
information  is  of  less  value  in  the  case  of  Mercury  than  of 
any  other  planet,  as  the  proximity  of  Mercury  to  the  Sun 
renders  it  seldom  visible.  Its  time  of  crossing  the  meridian, 
or  attaining  its  southern  or  most  elevated  position,  varies 
fh)m  about  a  quarter  past  ten  to  three-quarters  past  one  in 
the  day. 

TBIYITS. 

With  purest  ny 
Sweet  Venus  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  rise. 
When  day-light  sickens,  till  it  spring  afresh, 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  Night. 

Wb  need  not  wonder  that  the  poet  thus  hails  the  appear- 
ance of  an  object,  which  attracts  so  large  a  share  of  admira- 
tion as  the  planet  Venus,  which  glitters  like  a  gem  in  the 
dark  firmament,  when  the  Sun  is  lighting  other  parts  of  the 
Earth,  and  which  thereby  helps  to  break  the  gu>om  which 
attends  upon  the  aable  night 


Tairestof  Stan,  lastm  the  train  of  Night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawa. 

Sure  pledge  of  dav,  thst  erawn'st  the  smihng  mero 

With  thy  bright  circlet.-^MiLTOii*s  PaTadi$e  Lo$t,  b.  6. 

* 

No  other  planet  shines  with  so  great  cleamen  tod 
brillianoy  upon  the  Earth  as  Venus— a  circumstance  due  to 
her  size,  but  more  particularly  to  her  nearness  to  the  Earth. 
In  dimensions  Venus  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
those  of  the  earth  than  any  other  planet,  her  diameter  being 
about  7B00  miles ;  so  that  if  we  divide  the  earth's  diameta 
into  sixty-six  equal  parts,  the  diameter  of  Venus  wiil  cootiin 
sixty-five  of  tliose  parts. 

Venus  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  an  orbit,  which  n 
inclined  to  the  Earth's  orbit  or  ecliptic,  the  indinatioD, 
however,  not  being  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  this  latter  inclining,  as  we  aaid,  about  seven 
degrees,  while  the  former  inclines  less  than  three  and  a  half 
degrees.  Her  mean,  or  medium  distance,  from  the  Sun  is 
about  sixty-nine  millions  of  miles,  nearly  twice  as  great  at 
that  of  Mercury.  This  mean  distance  gives  for  the  circum- 
ference of  her  orbit  about  four  hundred  and  tliirty-three 
millions  of  miles,  a  distance  which  she  travels  over  in  aboul 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days ;  so  that  eight  of  her 
years  are  about  equal  to  five  of  ours.  The  velocity  with 
which  she  moves  in  her  orbit  is  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand miles  an  hour,  about  three-fourths  of  the  vclodiy  of 
Mercury.  Besides  the  motion  in  her  oibit,  she  has  a  rota- 
tion on  her  own  axis,  which  oceupies  about  twenty-three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  This  rotation  is  determined  by 
carefully  watching  the  permanent  spots  on  the  body  of  the 
planet. 

The  observations  which  we  made  about  phases,  when 
speaking  of  Mercury,  apply  with  much  more  force  when 
referred  to  Venus,  for  two  reasons ; — ^first,  her  flluminated 
surface  is  larger  than  liiat  of  Mercury,— and  secondly,  her 
distance  from  the  Earth  is  subject  to  much  greater  ▼s^^^U" 
than  that  of  Mercury.  At  her  nearest  point  to  the  Bsrm. 
she  is  probably  about  26  millions  of  miles  distant;  bet  oer 
greatest  diatanoe  .from  the  Earth  is  164  miUioos  of.mfl«- 
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It  i)  obrious  therefore,  ttut  the  iplendour  of  her  light,  and 
bcr  ipptrent  aji*  mull  lufhi  aonndUnble  modifloations,  «■ 
*ill  from  ber  vftninfc  dittaaee,  u  from  the  phuea  which 
tbe  Gihibiu.  Thii  »  well  iLLiutrat«d  in  the  differBot  Qeuree 
•r  ^htsM  of  Ihit  pUoet,  as  siTca  above.  The  first  phase, 
■hich  ia  the  ji'Motu,  ihowe  Venus,  just  after  having  passed 
bn  iu[)eriar  coigunction.  and  when  at  almost  its  greatest 
d.itinge  from  Ihe  earth ;  it  oot  b«ing  seen  when  in  a  line 
>iih,  or  too  cImo  to,  the  wn.  The  second  phase  corresponds 
to  Qur  kalf-moim,  and  is  the  upect  at  Venus  when  fbrming 

1  ri|f bt  snEle  nith  the  sun  and  the  earth ;  it  is  then  at  its 
irtunt  alon|RtioB.  The  third  phase,  or  creicent,  is  ob- 
>mfrl  jusl  before  mnd  aha  tlM  planet's  inferior  conjunction, 
ind  when  at  aboDt  ita  OMraat  distance  to  the  earth.  Hence 
ii  baa  been  notieed,  U  shown  in  the  figure  above,  that  the 
ippareai  siie  of  Venus  is  indicated  as  greatest  b;  the 
mtcnt  farm,  and  that  her  light  is  then  most  brilliant  and 
iWndant ;  and  that  her  apparanl  size  i*  least,  when  in  tha 
pibaui  itua,  and  her  light  pn^rtionably  diminished  :— 
ill  dependJDg  upon  her  distance  from  the  earth.  When 
Unui  gels  near  to  the  earth  she  appears  upwards  of  thirtf 
i»Dn  larger  than  whan  fartheat  off;  and  her  light  about 
uii>  lima  is  so  inlense  as  to  pn^eet  a  real  shadow  upon  a 
■liiie  ground,  sueh  aa  dean  writing-paper.  She  may  eren 
^  men  in  tha  day-time,  near,  and  soon  after  ber  greatest 
tlongRiioa.  Tha  phasai  of  Venus  were  first  pointed  out 
^T  Galileo;  this  betng  ono  of  bia  earliest  discoveries  with 
1»  telescope. 

Veaui,  like  Heroury,  being  an  inferior  planet,  cannot,  of 
"line,  be  at  any  time  in  onpositioD  to  the  Sun :  indeed,  she 
a"«rgcedesfattherfrt>ni  him  than  47°,which  is  her  greatest 
tioDguioD,  or  Ihe  angle,  which  would  be  brined  by  two  lines 
dnwQto  the  Earth,  one  froa  the  Sun  and  the  other  from  the 
pluiet  The  orbit  of  Venns  being  exterior  to  that  of  Mer- 
txi'  t!ie  greatest  tdoagation  of  Venns,  specified  by  the 
^g]e  mentioned  aboTOi  is  necMsarily  greater  than  that  of 
Mercury ,'  to  wbioh  dmumslance  it  is  owing  that  Venus  is 
KDetimes  Tisibla  above  tbs  botiion  for  more  than  three 
Mun  before  tha  Sun  rises,  and  upon  other  occasions  for  aa 
long  a  lime  after  Ibe  Sua  has  set :— in  the  former  case  she 
II  ta  Ihe  west  Of  (be  Sua,  and  is  called  a  morning  star,  and 
>°  Itu  latter  she  ia  to  the  east  and  is  designated  an  eaeniag 
"^  *  The  riongation  of  a  planet  refers,  then,  to  that  poai- 
^  in  which  the  planet  is  seen  at  its  greatest  distance 
frotaihsSun;  atwhieh  time  the  planet  appears,  as  wo  just 
"lUi  iu  the  shape  of  a  half-moon : — these  phases,  however, 
ctjDEiat  be  paroaired  without  die  aid  of  a  telescope. 

The  surface  of  this  planet  is  found  to  exhibit  spots,  simi- 
« Id  ihosa  of  which  we  shall  hereaiter  have  to  speak  in  the 
Btoti'i.    By  these  spots  not  only  the  rotaUon  of  the  planet 

ulD"  *  "'*  ^'**^  which,  lina  bsfore  lbs  irnv  Ibe  i^  poets 
ll^atd  PhiHphanu  and  LaciTer  ;  both  words  meaiua(  lifht-hiaTtr. 

2  MQ  uuing  aliei  tha  San,  ia  the  rreoinf.  iher  i«rmed  It  Hesperus 
"^•^atj  wbicb  Unit  baie  relalion  to  the  nMinf 


on  ber  axis  has  beendetflrmined,but  the  inclination  of  that 
alia  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit  has  been  fonnd  to  be  aa  much 
as  7i*  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic, 
or  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  is  about  23)* ;  and  this 
inclination  causes  the  diversity  of  seasons.      How  much 

Sealer  then  must  be  the  diversity  of  seasons  on  the  face  of 
e  planet  Venus,  than  on  the  Earth  1  Some  parts  of  her 
surface  may  enjoy  the  four  seasons  twice  in  the  year.  Tlie 
light  and  beat  which  she  receives  from  the  Sun,  is  probably 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  received  by  the  Eartb. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  train  of  observations,  which 
were  productive  of  important  consequences,  and  in  which 
the  planet  Venns  rendered  great  service, — we  mean  the 
correct  calculation  of  the  Sun's  parallax ;  and  from  that,  his 
dislance  from  the  Eartb,  by  means  of  a  transit  of  Venua 
across  bis  disc.  We  have  stated  that  Uercury  occasionally 
crosses  the  Sun's  disc,  as  viewed  from  the  Earth;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  Venus,  being,  like  Mercury, 
an  inferior  planet,  would  likewise  cross  the  Sun's  disc  at 
certain  tiroes.  Such  is  tha  case, — as  was  first  observed  by  ' 
Horrox,  a  student  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1639 ;  but  the 
transits  of  Venus  occur  witti  much  less  frequency  than  those 
of  Mercury,  The  former  happening  alternately  at  inten'als 
of  eight  and  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  nearly.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  transita  occurred  respectively  in  the  years 
1761  and  1769; — celebrated,  because  many  of  die  European 
governments  sent  out  scientiQc  expeditions,  in  order  that 
this  phenomenon  might  be  observed  at  different  parts  of  the 
Eartli,withthe  greatest  accuracy,and  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  At  the  time  of  the  transit,  Venus 
must,  of  course,  be  at  ita  nearest  position  in  respect  of  tha 
Barth,  and  its  apparent  diameter  will  be  oif  (be  largest  ex- 
tent, which  is  61'',  or  five  times  that  of  Mercury.  Tha 
mean  apparent  diameter  of  Venus  is  about  IT''.' 

The  final  object,  which  was  more  partioalarly  held  in 
view  in  making  these  observations  was,  to  determine  witii 
greater  precisian  than  had  been  previously  done,  the  diatanca 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun;  in  order  that  the  true  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  whole  solar  system  might  he  fh>m  thence 
determined.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished 
does  not  admit  of  a  full  explanation,  without  entering  into 
more  intricate  details  than  are  suitable  to  these  papers. 
We  must,  however,  briefly  explain  the  nature  of  parallax; 
— as  it  was  through  the  medium  of  this  phenomenon  that 
the  transit  of  Venus  was  rendered  available  for  the  object  in 
view;  and  as  the  question  of  parallax  is  one  of  the  fhnda- 
mental  principles,  called  into  use,  in  our  endeavours  to  ap- 
preciate the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  first  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  purpose 
was  to  ascertain  the  parallax  of  Venus ;  as  a  medium 
point,  whereby  the  solar  parallax  might  be  more  precisely 
obtained. 

The  term  parallax  si^ifies  a  chatige  produced  in/  patting 
bjf.     Familurly  speaking,  we  have  parallax  oonstaittl/ 
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tiikmg  place,:  when  an  object  ii  wen  in  reUli 
spot,  owiDg  to  our  changing  out  poaition.  A  parallax  of 
the  steeple  in  the  following  cut  takes  place,  nbcn  ihe  ob- 
sscvei  change!  his  slatian  of  view.  When  be  is  )0  the 
We«t,  ho  sees  Ihe  form  of  the  aleeple  thrown  towards  the 
East:  coming  up  to  Ihe  foreground  he  seei  it  to  the  North  ; 
anil,  advancing  on  to  the  East,  he  aeei  the  steeple  Westward. 


Now,  nstronomi cully  speaking,  parallax  ii  defined  to  be 
tho  angular  distance  of  any  heavenly  body  between  its  Iraa 
and  aJ^parc^t  pUce ;  the  furmer  being  its  place,  as  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  latter  as  it 
■rlually  appears  from  any  part  of  the  earth's  BurTace.  As  a 
heavenly  tiody  can  only  be  viewed  from  the  earth's  anrfcce, 
its  position  is  referred  to,  in  calculations,  by  •  neceisarf 
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allowance,  as  seen  TroDi  Ihe  centre  of  the  earth,  which 
process  is  termed  l/ie  reduction/or  Ihe  centre. 

In  the  foregoing  diagram  this  principle  is  illustrated;  as 
also  the  following  results :  that  a  heavenly  body,  seen  in  the 
xenith,  or  point  m  the  heavens  juit  over  our  heads,  can 
have  no  parallax,  because  it  is  seen  in  a  straight  line  wi''h 
the  centre  of  the  earth ;   that  the  horizontal  porallaj 


Let  A  B  be  the  Earth,  and  c  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
from  whence  the  heavenly  bodies  abedne  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines;  by  which  means  a  6  ce/ appear 
on  the  heavens  at  eitil,  respectively.    Now  if  the  Earlli 
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were  transparent,  a  apectator,  placed  at  its  centre, weald  iM 
the  four  heavenly  boii^^b^U -e^^h.nmeMh; 
which  would  he  the  true  places-  ■e&etteH«]^|csjfi 
heavenly  body  is  eoDKwhat  bi^e^'than  JA  ifttraN  fhm, 
excepting  as  was  saiu  before,  at  the'  zenith  ;  where  tV  tnu, 
und  apnarent  places  of  objects  coincide.  Tbs  u||g 
formed  by  the  two  lines  at  6,  c,  or  i4  is  tlie  panllieiji  | 
angle,  '       I 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  parallax :  and  it  will  be  iwii 
that  the  horiiontal  parallax  ii  nothing  more  than  tla 
angular  dimensions  of  half  the  Earth'a  diameter,  ii  mr 
from  the  planet  With  such  a  planet  as  Venus,  whA 
approaches  comparatively  near  to  the  Earth,  the  elbct  d 
parallax  is  considerable ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Sua  ili^  i 
such  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  Sun,  beins  at  Ihe  svecandii-  ' 
tance  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from  the  Earth,  On  ' 
semi-diameter  of  the  Earth  must  appear  exceedingly  nul. 
when  viewed  from  sucb  a  distance.  This  small  quulilyih 
however,  made  more  sensible  by  the  traniit  of  Venuivrtt 
Ihe  face  of  the  Sun  ;  for  an  observer,  situated  eattnrd  m 
the  Earth'a  surface,  sees  Venui  begin  to  pan  over  the  diM 
of  the  Sun  somewhat  earlier  than  another  observer,  lituiDd 
more  tu  the  west ;  and  the  chord  described  by  the  plutt 
upon  the  solar  disc  will  appear  somewhat  greater  or  HDilln, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  observers  upon  the  Earth's 
surface.  Hence  the  diS'erence  in  the  position  of  view giiK 
a  difference  of  time,  taken  up  by  Venus  in  her  pass^eorei 
the  sun,  which  furnishes,  by  a  process  which  ve  cinDM 
detail  here,  an  angular  quantity,  wbicb,  alter  [he  oetei^iirr 
corrections  for  the  Earth  s  rotation,  and  the  itatioii  ot  ^ 
observen,  leads  to  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  SuLi;iod 
this  is  about  S.e  seconds.  | 

lu  what  way  this  parallax  enables  the  astronornertsdnn- 
mine  the  distance  of  a  planet,  we  may  briefly  eiptaio  br    < 
referring  to  one  of  tbe  properties  of  the  triangle.   In  ibi 

annexed  fiKure,  the  angle  it  <<  ( 
represents  the  horiiontal  psnllii 
of  the  celestial  body  d.  Thit 
angle  is  a  known  qusntily,  mi 
•0  II  likewise  tbe  line  (rote  c  U 
the  centre  ot  the  Earth,  whicb  li 
half  the  Earth's  diameler,  ind  '. 
is  about  three  thousand  ml* 
hundred  and  aixty  milw.  Nw 
if  in  any  right-angled  triinglt. 
such  as  this  i*.  we  know  iht 
length  of  the  base,  and  i1m  tbf 
value  of  the  angle  opposite  la  it. 
we  can  deduce  the  lenf;lb  of  llx 
aides ;  by  which  means  we  otMii 
the  distance  of  the  planet  <<rn)a 
the  centre  of  the  Bsrtb. 

Some  yean  ago  U-  Sthrotin, 
an  eminent  aitronomer  of  Leiits- 
thai,  tnade  a  continued  serin  of 
obserrations  on  the  planet  Vesn 
for  a  period  of  ten  yean;  un 
his  labonrs  led  to  many  remut- 
able  discoveries.  He  found  bin- 
(elf  able  to  determine  tbil  Um 
were  mountains  on  tbe  >ntft«" 
that  planet,  analogoDt  to  i!un 
on  the  suriace  of  the  Bartb;  >» 
that  the  actaal  height  of  son»  «t 
them  amounted  to  SIOJ  m»- 
Throe  of  them  he  found  (o  be  « 
the  respective  heigbis  of  is"- 
11.44,  and  10.B4  miles.  He  (w 
perceived  evident  JDdicstlcntil»> 
Venus  was  surtDunded  by  u 
aUnoepbeie,  which  is  laid  tow 
fifty  miles  in  height  . 

This  planet  seema  to  be  composed  of  mattw,  wluth  » 
somewhat  denser  than  the  matter  of  tbe  Earth. 

We  propose  to  consider,  in  our  next  paper,  the  subjecl" 
the  Earth  and  Moon,  with  the  wanous  eircumsusct) 
belonging  thereto,  which  are  of  an  utronomic^  cbaraclef. 


^ainrirdil       M»^^im^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  XVI. 

Aaron  and  the  Priesthood. 

Although  Jehovah  had  declared,  that  if  the  children 
of  Israel  *'  obeyed  his  voice  aud  kept  his  covenant, 
they  should  become  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation,"  (Exod.  xix.  6,)  yet  He  also  conse- 
crated Aaron  and  his  descendants  as  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  to  preside  over  all  the  ceremonials  of  public 
worship.  There  was  nothing  in  this  institution  of 
which  the  congregation  or  its  princes  could  reason- 
ably complain.  The  priesthood  formed  a  hereditary 
rank,  or  order,  in  the  land  from  which  they  had  just 
departed,  as,  indeed,  it  did  in  nio«t  ancient  nations  3 
it  conferred  no  political  power  on  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
on  the  contrary,  it  removed  them  f^om  nearly  all 
interference  with  civil  affairs,  because  that  tribe 
received  no  territorial  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  it  did  not  even  give  them  any  peculiar  pre- 
eminence in  the  eyes  of  God,  for  very  few  of  the 
prophets  who  spoke  by  inspiration  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  It  was  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom 
to  render  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people,  and  this  was 
effected  by  a  rigid  and  minute  prescription  of  forms  5 
and  the  maintenance  of  these  forms  was  entrusted 
to  a  hereditary  caste,  because,  humanly  speaking, 
they  could  only  be  preserved  in  their  purity  by  per- 
sons accustomed  aud  trained  to  all  their  observances 
from  childhood.  It  was  well  observed  by  an  ancient 
philosopher,  that  ''  forms  are  important  things,  for 
though  they  may  sometimes  exist  without  the  sub- 
stance, yet  the  substance  can  never  exist  without 
them  3**  and  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  is  sufBciently 
shown  in  the  Sacred  History  $  for  though  the  Jews 
frequently  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  thus  abandoned 
the  worship  of  their  national  God,  they  did  not 
abandon  their  national  forms,  and  consequently, 
when  they  repented  and  turned  from  their  dead  idols 
to  serve  the  living  God,  there  was  little  to  change  in 
the  outward  forms  of  devotion,  and  no  difficulties 
arising  from  novelty  to  check  the  process  of  amend- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  tribes  after  their 
separation  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under  Jero- 
boam, seem  to  have  sunk  almost  incurably  into 
idolatry,  and  this  lamentable  depravity  was  occa« 
sioned  not  so  much  from  the  erection  of  the  golden 
calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  as  from  another,  and  per- 
haps, in  a  political  view,,  more  important,  change, 
effected  by  Jeroboam.  "  He  made  an  house  of  high 
places,  and  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi.'*  (1  Kings  xii. 
31.)  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  ren- 
dered the  idolatry  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  incu- 
rable, for  there  was  no  longer  a  constituted  body 
which  could  keep  together  those  who  refused  "  to 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,'*  or  restore  the  ancient  national 
worship  when  the  Israelites  repented  of  their  folly. 

The  Egyptian  priesthood  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  state  ;  the  sacerdotal  order  was  the  most 
influential  portion  of  the  political  body,  and  the 
priestly  corporations  possessed  large  estates  in  land. 
Even  during  the  seven  years  of  famine,  when  the 
regal  power  was  consolidated  in  Egypt  by  the  pru- 
dent policy  of  Joseph,  who  rendered  the  king  lord  of 
the  soil,  we  find  that  the  priests  were  permitted  to 
retain  the  absolute  property  of  their  estates.  ''  Only 
the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not ;  folc  the  priests 
had  a  portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them :  wherefore 
they  sold  not  theit  lands."  (Gen.  xlvii.  22.)  Now, 
the  contrary  rule  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews^  the  I 


tribe  of  Levi  inherited'  no  portion  of  Canaan,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  we  find  none 
of  them  exercising  any  control  over  the  public  ad- 
ministration in  the  age  of  the  Judges.  TI^s  suffi- 
ciently refutes  the  infidel  assertion,  that  Moses  bor- 
rowed his  institution  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  from 
the  Egyptians,  for  we  find  that  they  wcie  radically 
different  in  their  essence,  and  we  shall  sooq  see  tliat 
they  were  equally  dissimilar  in  their  outward  forms. 
The  official  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests  vhen 
offering  incense  or  a  solemn  sacrifice,  was  a  leopard- 
skin  thrown  loosely  over  the  ordinary  garments. 
But  the  robes  worn  by  Aaron  were  remarkable  for 
their  richness  and  splendour ;  the  directions  given  to 
Moses,  (Exod.  xxviii.)  were,— 

Thou  shalt  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother  fcr 
glory  and  for  beauty.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  ail  that 
are  wise-hearted,  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom, that  they  make  Aaron's  garments  to  consecrate  hiai, 
that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

The  word  "  glory,"  among  the  Hebrews,  is  very 
frequently  used  to  signify  regal  splendour,  and  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  vestments  of  the  Hebrew 
high  priests  were  imitated  from  the  royal,  and  not 
the  sacerdotal  robes  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  in 
some  degree  intended  to  intimate  that  Jehovah  him- 
self was  the  king  of  his  chosen  people  Israel 

The  priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  may  be  best  aDde^ 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  repre- 
sentation of  the  Pharaoh  Rameses  the  Sixth,  as  be  is 
depicted  offering  incense  and  libations  in  bis  tomb, 
among  the  royd  sepulchres  at  Thebes.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  exactly  a  cotemporary  of  Hoses,  bat  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  of  his  reign  was 
not  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  Bxodus.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  vestments  directed  to  be  prepared  for 
Aaron : — 

These  are  the  garments  which  they  shall  make ;  a  breast- 
plate, and  an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a 
mitre,  and  a  girdle :  and  they  shall  make  holy  garmeots  for 
Aaroa  thy  brother,  and  his  sons,  that  he  may  minister  unto 
me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  they  shall  Uke  gold,  aod 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  Unen.  (£&.uviii) 

The  word  translated  coat,  is  in  the  original 
Khetoneth,  which  signifies  a  tunic  of  fine  cottoD, 
similar  to  the  royal  vestment  called  the  Calobm 
Sindonis*,  which  is  put  on  English  sovereigns  duriog 
the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  immediately  after 
the  anointing  5  it  derives  its  name  from  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed,  for  as  we  have  aireadj 
shown,  the  use  of  cotton  or  fine  muslin  dresses  m 
Egypt  ascends  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Under- 
neath the  tunic  a  pair  of  loose  muslin  trousers  was 
worn,  and  this  form  of  dress  is  sUll  used  by  mostol 
the  nations  of  western  Asia  and  northern  Atnca. 
The  tunic  was  frequently  adorned  with  stripes  ot 
various  colours,  and  in  the  royal  dresses  of  "^e 
Egyptians,  we  find  the  very  shades  which  were  or- 
dained to  be  used  in  the  vestments  of  Aaron. 

The  robe  (in  Hebrew  Meil)  was  worn  over  w 
tunic,  like  the  supertunica  or  surcoat  used  at  tli^ 
coronation  of  English  sovereigns.  In  later  times  it 
was  furnished  with  sleeves ;  but  it  always  hung  loo«, 
and  it  reached  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles. 

Over  the  tunic  and  robe,  the  high  priest  wore  a 
vestment  which  was  considered  peculiar  to  the  sactf- 
dotal  order.  It  was  called,  in  Hebrew,  the  foi, 
and  the  Greek  translators  call  it  the  epmu,  or 
shoulder-covering.  The  directions  given  for  its  prtj 
paratiou  are  more  minute  than  those  for  any  ouje 
portion  of  the  priestly  dress.  ,  f 

And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  me,  »»w^ 
purple,  qf  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunnuifi 

•  See  Saturday  Maga$ine,  Vol.  XI1I.|  p.  21. 
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work.    It  sbaU  htv»  the  two  tboolder  pieces  thenoi  joined 

at  the  two  edges  thefeof  2  aad  $0  it  shall  he  joined  together. 
And  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  therof ;  evmi 
of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen.   (Bxod.  xxviii.  (^-8.) 

From  this  portion  of  the  high  priest's  dress  the 
use  of  the  armtV,  or  stole,  in  the  coronation  of  English 
sovereigns.  The  robe  and  the  ephod  were  usually 
adorned  with  superb  fringes,  and  particular  directions 
are  given  respecting  the  ornaments  of  those  which 
were  to  be  worn  by  Aaron. 

Thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  i^/'blue.  And 
there  shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof: 
it  shall  have  a  binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the 
bole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  that  it  be 
not  rent.  And  beneaik  upon  the  hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make 
pomegranates  e^blue,  and  <>/* purple,  and  ef  searlet,  round 
about  the  hem  theMof ;  and  bells  of  gold  between  them 
round  about :  a  golden  bell  and  a  poniegmnate<  a  golden 
bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round 
about.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister :  and  his 
sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place 
before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 
(Exod.  xxviii.  3l-*«35.) 

Two  remarkable  portions  of  Aaron's  dress  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  which  are  not  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  first  of  these  is  the  breast-plate,  respect- 
ing which  the  following  directions  were  given  : — 

Thou  shalt  make  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  with  cun- 
ning work :  after  the  Work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it : 
of  gold,  o/blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
twined  linen,  shalt  thou  make  it  Four  square  it  shall  be 
being  doubled ;  a  span  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  set  in  it 
settings  of  stones,  even  four  rows  of  stones :  the  first  row 
thall  be  a  sardias,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle :  thit  shall  be 
the  first  row.  And  the  second  row  shall  be  an  emerald,  a 
sapphire,  and  a  diamond.  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst.  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and 
an  onyx,  and  a  jasper:  they  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their 
inclosings.  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  twelve,  acoording  to  their  names,  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet ;  every  one  with  his  name  shall 
they  be  acoording  to  the  twelve  tribes.  (Exod.  xxviii. j 

There  is  no  dotibt  that  a  richly-ornamented  breast- 
plate or  stomacher  was  among  the  chief  decorations 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  they  were  generally  covered  with  hieroelyphice, 
emblematic  of  the  virtues  that  confer  most  lustre  on 
a  sovereign,  such  as  wisdom,  justice,  and  tmth.  We 
have  already,  (vol.  xii.,  page  60,)  shown  that  the  art 
of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  some  of  their  en- 
graved signets  are  among  the  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Jews  have  a  tradition  to  which  many  allusions 
are  made  in  the  Talmud,  that  it  was  not  the  written 
names,  bnt  the  crests  or  cognizances  of  the  twelve 
tribes  which  were  engraved  on  these  precious  stones, 
a  lion  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  bind  for  the  tribe  of 
Naphthali,  &c.,  and  they  believe  that  these  cognizances 
were  hereditary  in  the  tribes  from  the  time  of  Jacob*s 
remarkable  prophecy  on  his  death-bed.  This  con- 
jecture is  certainly  very  plausible,  for  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  forms  of  animals  were  adopted 
as  cognizances  by  the  different  nomes  or  provinces  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  very  circumstance  that  the  ancient 
historian,  Diodoms  Siculns,  attributes,  if  not  the 
origin,  at  least  the  prevalence  of  animal  worship  in 
Egypt.  Indeed,  the  phrase  "  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet,"  is  much  more  applicable  to  symbols  than 
to  written  names,  nor  were  the  Egyptians  at  this 
period  acquainted  with  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing. 

Two  extraordinary  ornaments  of  the  breast- plate 
still  remain  to  be  noticed.    The  Lord  said  to  Moses, 


Thou  shah  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord.    (Exod«  xxviii.  29.) 

The  word  Vr{m  signifies  lights,  and  the  word 
ThummiM  means  perfections,  or  truths.  Now  from 
the  monuments  we  know  that  the  symbol  of  the 
sun  was  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  imply 
the  manifestation  of  celestial  light  in  the  material 
world,  and  we  know  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is 
frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  j  for  instance,  the  Messiah  is  called  thk 
StJN  OF  RiGHTsovsNKSs,  that  is,  "  the  manifestation 
of  righteousness,"  and  hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  by  Urfm  we  are  to  understand  some  image  or 
symbol  of  the  sun  fixed  upon  the  breast-plate  of  the 
high  priests,  just  as  we  find  a  similar  symbol  adorning 
the  breast-plate  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  The  will  of 
the  Almighty  was  frequently  revealed  in  some  mys- 
terious way  by  the  Urlm,  for  when  Joshua  was  ap* 
pointed  successor  to  Moses,  it  enjoined,  that 

He  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask 
counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the 
Lord  :  at  his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they 
shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with 
him,  even  all  the  congregation.  (Lev.  xxvii.  21.) 

The  withdrawing  of  these  responses  is  also  men- 
tioned  among  the  punishments  inflicted  on  Saul« 
when  he  had  neglected  to  execute  the  commands 
given  him  by  Godj  "  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor 
by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.    (I  Sam.  xxviii.  6.) 

The  Thummim  were  symbolic  representations  of 
truth)  their  symbols  among  the  Egyptians  wetQ 
female  figures  with  the  eyes  closed,  holding  in  their 
hands  the  sacred  Tau,  or  cross,  a  religious  emblem 
highly  reverenced  in  Egypt,  from  the  remotest  ages. 

The  mitre  of  Aaron  appears  to  have  been  a  roll 
of  fine  cotton  somewhat  like  a  turban,  its  ornament 
was  very  remarkable;  "thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  (Exod.  xxviii.  36.) 
According  to  the  Jewish  traditions  this  inscription 
was  engraved  in  symbolic,  not  alphabetic,  characters, 
and  could  be  read  only  by  the  high  priest.  They 
attributed  wonderful  powers  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Shem  Hamphorash,  or  incommunicable  name  of  God, 
believing  that  whoever  was  acquainted  with  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  could  work  miracles. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  as  we  see  from  the  engraving, 
which  illustrates  this  chapter,  it  was  lawful  for  kings 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  Jewish  economy  this  func- 
tion was  strictly  confined  to  the  priesthood^  and  the 
crime  of  Korah  and  his  company  was  their  presump* 
tion  in  taking  upon  themselves  to  perform  so  high  an 
office. — "  They  took  every  man  his  censer,  and  put 
fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thereon,  and  stood  in 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  with 
Moses  and  Aaron.*'  (Num.  xvi.  18.)  We  find  also  that 
the  censers  were  regarded  with^  great  reverence,  for 
even  those  of  Korah's  company  were  not  allowed  to 
be  put  to  unholy  uses. 

As  the  other  kings  of  the  East  shared  the  privilege 
of  offering  incense  with  the  priests,  we  find  that 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  intrude  himself 
into  the  holy  office,  and  was  signally  punished.  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.) 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  these  peculiarities 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  because  it  is  of  importance 
to  show  that  while  the  Egyptian  monuments  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  historical  records  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  also  refute  the  infidel  cavil  that 
Moses  derived  his  institutions  from  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  and  not  from  divine  inspiration. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS.    No  V. 

GREAT  OFFICBaS   OF   STATE* 

The  Lord  High  Steward  was  anciently  the  first 
personage  in  the  realm  next  to  the  king.  The  name 
of  his  ofHce  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  stead 
and  ward,  implying  that  he  is  an  officer  appointed  to 
keep  watch  in  another's  stead  or  place ;  for  on  the 
demise  of  the  crown  he  acted  as  viceroy  until  the 
king^s  peace  was  proclaimed,  or,  as  some  authors 
helieve,  until  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per- 
formed. In  consequence  of  these  high  functions,  he 
walks  next  before  the  king  in  the  procession^  bearing, 
as  its  temporary  possessor,  the  crown  of  St.  Edward. 
The  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  was  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicester,  until  forfeited  to  the  crown 
by  Simon  de  Montfort^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Henry  having  learned  by  experience  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  intrust  a  subject  with  such  extensive  powers, 
abolished  the  office  as  a  permanency,  and  ever  since 
lords  high  stewards  are  created  only  for  such  occa- 
sions as  a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of  peers  accused  pf 
high  treason,  felony,  or  misprision  of  either.  During 
the  period  of  his  office  the  high  steward  holds  a  white 
rod  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation terminates,  or  the  trial  is  concluded,  he  breaks 
his  staff,  to  signify  that  his  functions  are  at  an  end. 
If  the  trial  of  an  indicted  peer  takes  place  during  the 
session  of  parliament,  he  acts  only  as  speaker  or  chair- 
man pf  the  court,  which  is  then  regarded  as  the  court 
of  our  lord  the  king  in  parliament.  But  during  the 
recess  this  court  becomes  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  in  matters  of  law, 
as  the  triers  are  in  matter  of  fact ;  and  as  they  may 
not  interfere  with  him  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  so  he  has  no  right  to  intermix  with  them 
in  giving  a  vote  upon  the  trial. 

There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's  court,  has 
the  care  of  the  king's  house,  and  authority  over  all  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  except  such  as 
belong  to  the  chamber,  the  chapel,  and  the  stable. 

The  Stuart  family  held  the  office  of  high  stewards 
in  Scotland,  but  their  right  merged  in  the  crown,  on 
the  accession  of  Robert  II. 

The  Lord  High  Constable  is  next  in  dignity 
to  the  lord  high  steward,  but  his  office  is  more 
ancient,  and  was  at  one  time  more  important.  His 
ensign  of  office  is  a  staff,  somewhat  like  a  field- 
marshal's  baton.    The  name  of  constable  is  derived 


STAFF  OF  LORD   HIGH  CONSTABLE. 

from  the  Latin  words  cornea  stabnli,  which  may  be 
translated  "  master  of  the  horse ;"  for  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Roman  empire  this  dignitary  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army,  which  then  consisted  principally  of 
cavalry.  Among  the  French  the  comes  stahuli  was  at 
first  an  officer  of  Inferior  dignity,  but  we  find  that  he 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  command  military  expe- 
ditions, and  what  is  rather  strange,  we  find  him  on 
one  occasion  nominated  by  Charlemagne  admiral  of 
a  fleet.  Philip  I.  restored  the  ancient  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  constable  in  France,  by  appointing 
him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  royal  forces.  From 
that  time  the  constable's  authority  amongst  the 
French  became  almost  unbounded ;  in  the  host  he 
was  second  only  when  the  king  was  present,  and  exer- 
cised  royal  power  in  his  absence  -,  he  also  claimed  the 
custody  of  the  king's  sword,  as  a  symbol  of  his  high 
dignity.     In  m«)st  pf  the  continental  kingdoms  and 


prioeipalitiesy  idntiicr  'o£  Roman  or  Northern  m^, 
the  constable  was  one  of  the  most  important  officer 

In  the  Angk)-Saxon  age  an  office  similar  to  that  of 
the  constable  was  establisked  in  England  by  the  title 
of  Heretoch,  but  the  date  of  its  regular  iiutitation 
must  be  assigned  to  the  year  after  the  Nonm 
conquest,  when  William  I.  conferred  the  title  upon 
Ralph  de  Mortimer,  and  with  it  the  title  and  estates 
of  Edric,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  made  a  bdd 
attempt  to  maintain  his  independence  in  Wales. 

Henry  I.  made  the  office  hereditary  in  thefunily 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  $  it  passed  in  the  femak  liae 
to  the  Bphuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  ten  of  whom  held  it 
in  succession.  The  last  of  the  Bohnns  left  two 
daughters,  Eleanor,  married  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
(afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,)  sixth  son  to  King 
Edward  III.,  and  Mary,  married  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  after- 
wards became  King  Henry  IV. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock  was,  in  right  of  his  wife,  con- 
stituted constable  of  England  during  pleasure  by  his 
father  Edward  III.,  and  this  dignity  was  confrmed 
by  his  nephew  Richard  II.,  who  also  advanced  him  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  imbecile  king 
finding  his  uncle  too  severe  a  censor  of  his  folly  and 
extravagance,  procured  his  murder.  He  left  ooe  son, 
Humphrey  Plantagenet,  who  was  sent  into  Iidaadiij 
Richard  II.,  and  ^imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  'ftiD. 
He  was  recalled  by  Henry  IV.,  who  purposed  to 
restore  him  to  his  paternal  honours,  but  these  idten- 
tions  were  baffled  by  Humphrey's  death ;  he  f^it  a 
victim  to  the  plague  at  Chester,  as  he  was  hastjag  to 
London.  The  right  to  the  office  of  constable  passed, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Anne,  to  the  hmif  of 
the  De  Bohuns,  carls  of  Stafford,  and  afterwards  dukes 
of  Buckingham.  The  dignity  was  revived  in  the  per- 
son of  her  great-grandson,  who  was  the  principal 
agent  in  advancing  Richard  III.  to  the  tiirone.  He 
afterwards  revolted  from  Richard,  and  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  in  the  maiket  of 
Salisbury.  Edward,  the  son  and  heir  of  this  unfor- 
tunate duke,  was  restored  to  all  his  titles  and  estates 
by  Henry  VII. ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry 
YIII.  he  was  executed  for  treason,  when  the  oSke 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  has  not  been  since  revived, 
except  as  a  matter  of  form  at  the  coronation. 

The  office  of  lord  high  constable  in  ScoUand  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Errol,  andtbe 
title  is  retained  to  the  present  day  though  it  coidta 
no  political  or  honorary  advantages. 

The  Earl  Marshal  Is  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord 
high  constable,  and  appears  to  have  been  originallf, 
like  that  officer,  a  general  of  cavalry,  deriving  hifl  name 
from  the  German  mare,  which  anciently  signified  a 
horse,  without  any  distinction  of  sex,  and  schalh,  an 
attendant  It  is  probable  that  the  Normans  first  in- 
troduced this  title  to  imply  a  high  military  dignitj, 
for  when  Henry  II.  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
he  created  Henri  de  Montmorenci  marshal  of  that 
country.  The  marshalsy  of  England  appears  to  hare 
been  hereditary  in  the  noble  family  of  De  Clare,  earis 
of  Strignl  or  Pembroke,  the  founders  of  which  are 
celebrated  in  the  history  bo(h  of  England  and  Ireland 
under  the  name  of  Strongbow.  Isabel,  the  daughter 
of  Strongbow  the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  married 
William  Marshal,  who  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  earl  marshal  of  England.  The  office  passed  b/ 
marriage  into  the  family  of  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Nor- 
folk, and  on  the  extinction  of  that  family  reverted  to 
the  crown.  Richard  II.  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign  revived  the  office  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  constituting  him  earl 
marshal  of  England.    3y  the  extinction  of  the  Mow- 
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bmy-  family  the  office  of  earl  aMtrduil  agaia  xeyehtd 
to  the  crown,  and  the  great  inheritanGe  of  their 
house  was  divided  between  the  Berfceleys  and  the 
Howards,  both  of  which  were  connected  with  the 
Mtywbrays  by  marriage.  Richard  III.  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  created  John  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  earl  marshal  of  England.  Bat  this  nobleman/ 
commonly  called  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk,"  waa  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  field/  and  attainted  after  his 
death.  Henry  VII.  created  William  Berkeley  earl  of 
Nottingham,  earl  marshal  of  England,  but  he  died 
without  iBsne.  The  office  was  then  given  to  the  king's 
son,  Henry,  duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  became 
kmg  of  Ei^land. 

Henry  VIII.  granted  the  office  to  Thomas  Howard, 
eazi  of  Surrey,  who  afterwards  became  duke  of 
Norfolk.  Eleven  years  afterwards  the  duke  was 
attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  would  probably 
have  lost  his  head,  as  his  son,  the  accomplished  earl  of 
Sori^,  did,  had  not  the  king  died  eight  days  after  the 
act  of  attainder  was  passed. 

Queen  Mary  restored  the  Howards  in  blood,  and 
the  doke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandson  of  the  former, 
became  the  chief  ornament  both  of  her  court  and  that 
of  Elizabeth.  He  was  unfortunately  inveigled  into 
conspiracy  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  beheaded 
in  1572.  In  the  year  1621  the  dignity  was  again 
oestored  to  the  Howard  family,  in  which  it  has  since 
continued  without  interruption.  ^ 

AccordiDg  to  the  usages  said  to  have  been  claimed  m 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Strigul 
or  Pembroke,  the  marshal  in  right  of  his  office  standing 
next  to  the  king,  was  entitled  to  bear  in  his  hand  the 
royal  crown,  to  assist  in  placing  it  on  the  king  s  head, 
and,  holding  it  by  the  fleuf  de  lis  fixed  in  front,  to 
sustain  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  solemnity. 
These  claims  were  never  renewed  by  the  subsequent 

earls  marshal 

In  Edmonson's  Heraldry  we  find  the  following 
aecount  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  earl  mar- 
shal. "  On  the  coronation  day,  and  all  high  festivals, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  marshal  to  appease  and  pre- 
vent all  tumults,  noise,  and  disturbance  in  the  king's 
presence  j  to  apprehend  and  keep  in  safe  custody  all 
offenders  against  the  king's  peace  ;  to  bring  them  be- 
fore  the  high  steward,  and  to  take  care  that  justice 
was  done  to  all  persons  whatsoever.    He  was  also  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  great  hall,  and  of  all  other  rooms 
within  the  royal  palace,  excepting  that  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  and  in  all  things  to  execute  the  office  of 
a  high  usher.     For  these  services  he  received  as  his 
fees  the  horse  and  the  palfrey  on  which  the  king  and 
tiie  queen  rode  to  the  place  of  coronation,  together 
with  their  bridles,  saddles,  and  caparisons  5  the  cloth 
spread  on  the  table  whereat  the  king  dined  j  the  cloth 
of  estate  which  hung  behind  him  at  dinner ;  the  chines 
of  an  cranes  and  swans  served  up,  and  sundry  other 
fees  belonging  to  his  high  office." 

In  modern  times  the  earl  marshal  arranges  the 
order  of  procession,  the  precedency  of  the  peers,  and 
the  places  of  the  principal  officers  >  he  walks  next  to 
the  h^h  steward,  bearing  his  baton  of  office,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  lord  high  constable,  introduces  the 
champion  at  the  banquet. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  has 
a  right  to  livery  and  lodging  in  the  royal  court,  and 


is  his  duty  to  bring  the  sovereign's  principal  articles 
of  dress,  on  which  he  cUdms  the  bed  and  all  the  fur- 
niture of  the  chamber  for  his  fee.  He  also  claims 
forty  eUs  of  crimson  velvet  for  his  own  robes.  During 
the  coronation,  the  lord  chamberlain  has  charge  of 
the  coif,  linen,  and  gloves,  to  be  used  by  the  sovereign, 
the  gold  to  be  oflfered  at  the  altar,  and  ^e  royal  robes  -, 
he  is  also  to  serve  the  sovereign  with  water  for 
washing  the  hands  before  and  after  dinner,  and  to 
have  the  basin  and  towel  for  his  pains.  As  governor 
of  the  palace,  he  superintends  the  preparations  in 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  coronation  banquet,  and  he 
has  the  nomination  of  the  peer  who  is  to  carry  the 
sword  of  state.  Henry  I.  granted  the  hereditary  en- 
joyment of  this  office  to  the  family  of  the  De  Veres, 
earls  of  Oxford,  but  it  is  now  attached  to  the  ancient 
barony  of  Willoughby  D'Eresby. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  Scotland  had  high  judicial 
functions,  and  his  office  was  hereditary  in  the  Lennox 
family  ;  it  was  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  the  duke 
of  Lennox  in  1703. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  undisputed 
right  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
and  he  receives  as  his  fee  the  purple  velvet  chair, 
cushion,  and  footstool,  whereon  he  sits  during  the 
ceremony. 


EABt  marshal's  STAF^. 


there  are  certain  fees  due  to  him  from  each  archbishop 
or  bishop,  when  they  do  their  homage  tQ  the  sovereign, 
and  from  all  peers  at  their  creation,  ^^  performing 
their  homage.     On  the  morning  of  h     coronation  it 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.    TREATMENT  OF 
MENTAL  DISEASES. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  Magazine*,  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  noble  establishment 
at  Hanwell,  which  the  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
politan county  had  then  just  finished  for  the  cure 
and  proper  management  of  the  Insane  Poor  of 
Middlesex.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  that 
Asylum  has  been  enlarged  nearly  one  third,  and  has 
now  accommodation  for  nine  hundred  patients. 
The  completion  of  several  similar  institutions  during 
the  last  seven  years,  and  the  great  improvements 
made  in  others  that  are  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
more  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  which  begin 
to  prevail  in  the  treatment  and  general  management 
(moral  as  well  as  medical,)  of  those  diseases  that 
affect  the  reasonable  manifestations  of  the  mind  of 
man,  begin  already  to  tell  us,  in  language  the  most 
intelligible,  that  as  yet  we  have  indeed  known  very 
little  of  ourselves,  or  of  what  manner  of  creatures 

we  are. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Report  for  last  year  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lincoln;  an  institution 
that  dates  not  twenty  years  back,  but  one  which 
has  ever  been  distinguished  for  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  with  which  it  has  been  managed, 
and  the  zeal  which  all  persons  connected  with  it  have 
shown,  in  adopting  and  giving  a  fair  trial  to  every 
suggestion  that  had  for  its  object  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  unfortunate  patients  consigned  to 
its  cells.  A  few  years  ago,  the  man,  however  re- 
spected or  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  good  sense 
and  discretion,  would  have  been  himself  declared 
mad,  had  he  ventured  to  say  or  to  recommend,  that 
the  insane  (even  the  most  outrageous,)  might  be 
treated  in  an  asylum  without  the  slightest  restraint. 
In  the  Lincoln  Asylum  we  find  that  this  not  only  can 
be,  but  actually  has  been  done.    Their  report  says,— 

The  bold  conception  of  pushing  the  mitigation  of  restraint 
to  the  extent  of  actually  and  formally  abolishing  the 
practice,  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  due  to  Mr.  HilU 
the  house  surgeon,  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  following 
abstract  of  a  statistical  table,  showing  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  abatement  of  restraiuto  in  this  asylum,  under  an 


•  See  Saturday  Uoganne,  .Vol,  I.,  p.  104, 
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improved  ooristrootioii  of  the  Iraildiftg,  ni^bt-watehiDg»  and 
attentive  saperviftion*  We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  this 
18  the  first  frank  statement  of  the  common  practice  of 
restraints,  hitherto  laid  before  a  British  public. 

Number  of  the  PaHenis  restrained^  and  of  the  putancm 
^  and  hawrs  of  Restraint,  in  eight  years  and  nine  months. 

Total  nwnbtr   Total  number   Total  numbor  Total  aoBlav 
of  Pftticnta       of  Fatienta      of  Instaaooi   of  Hours  paawd 
In  the  House.      restrained.      of  restraint    mder  retCnInt. 


1829  • 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 


*  •  •    •  • 


72 
92 
70 
81 

87 
109 

108 
115 
130 


39 
54 
40 
66 
44 
45 
28 
12 
2 


1727 

20,323 

2364 

26,468 

1009 

13,228 

1401 

16,962 

1109 

11,992 

647 

6,699 

323 

2,460 

30 

384 

3 

28 

After  deducting  the  number  of  patients  introduced  in 
the  above  table  more  than  once  in  the  yean  1829*30-31-32- 
33-34-35,  and  also  the  re-admitted  cases  within  the  aam* 
period,  the  actual  number  of  patients  restrained  in  the 
course  of  such  seven  years  was,  169;— 

Of  these  169,  there  remained  in  the  house  at  the 
end  of  such  seven  years,  43 ; — 

Of  these  reroainmg  43,  there  were  discharged  from 
the  books  during  the  years  1836-7,  not  having  been 
restrained  at  all  during  any  part  of  such  two  years  .       11 

having  been  restrained  only  fo» 

about  seven  hours  during  any  part  of  such  two  years        2 

remained  in  the  house  December  31,  1837, 

not  having  been  restrained  at  all  during  any  part  of 

such  two  years 29 

^_  having  been  restrained  once 

only  (for  about  nine  hours)  during  any  part  of  such 
two  years 1 
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The  erroneous  prepossessions  of  society  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  often  lead  strangers,  while  unconsciously  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  worst  cases  in  this  asylum,  to  inquira 
where  are  the  furious  and  violent;  and  some  stranjeers  can 
with  difficulty  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  unonending, 
peaceful  persons  amidst  whom  they  are  standing,  are  the 
very  objects  of  their  inquiry  and  alarm,  subjected  to  no  other 
control  than  the  habitual  presence  of  steady,  watchftil,  and 
powerful  attendants.  The  popular  belief  in  the  ungoTsns- 
able  ferocity  of  the  insane,  encouraged  by  persons  more 
studious  of  their  own  ease  and  eigoyment  than  that  of  the 
patients  intrusted  to  their  care,  has  been  ve^  mischievous^ 
and  has  tended  to  excuse  restraints  and  other  severities, 
on  the  assumption  of  their  necessity;  whereas  in  truth  it  is 
this  very  practice,  which  renders  the  complaint  intractable, 
and  gives  to  it  a  character  of  exacerbation  seeming  to 
justify  both  the  prejudice  and  the  treatment*  Such  pre- 
judices and  their  consequences  can  only  be  corrected,  by 
onening  examples  of  a  milder  management  to  the  inspection 
of  society,  which  has  a  deep  personal  concern  in  tbe  mild 
or  harsh  treatment  of  a  complaint,  which  may  aflbct  any, 
either  personally  or  through  relatives  and  friends. 

During  the  period  when  restraints  were  so  fteely  resorted 
to  in  this  and  other  asylums,  it  could  be  little  imagined 
by  strangers  permitted  to  see  the  condition  of  only  a 
selected  portion  of  the  patients,  exercising  or  engaged  in 
the  beautiful  foregrounds,  or  in  some  of  the  cheerful 
galleries  in  front,  that  behind  this  scene  were  lingering 
under  restraints  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients. 
The  public  has  generally  seen  what  it  is  least  important 
that  they  should  see. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Charleswortb, 
(who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  this  asylum,  for 
though  a  public  it  is  not  a  county  asylum,)  and  the 
sound  judgment  and  admirable  management  of 
Mr.  Hill,  what  has  been  accomplished  at  Lincoln 
may  be  done  in  every  asylum  in  the  empire,  but  not 
where  any  one  man,  how  distinguished  soever  he 
may  be  for  talent  and  experience,  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  power  of  watching  the  tempers,  dispositions, 
and  frailties,  of  a  thousand  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

*  From  March  lOtlu 
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PtlOCtSSIOlV  VROtl  THE    TOWSK  tO  WBSTMIV8T2R 
THB  DAT  BXFOKE  HER  CORONATION. 

Ik  otur  last  paper  on  this  subject  we  left  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  "  nether  ende  of  Comehili;'  where 
she  was  entertained  with  an  ingenions  pageant  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  certain  virtues  over  their 
antagonist  vice$,  the  ground  of  it  being  that  like  as 
by  virtues,  ("whych,"  as  our  chronicler  parenlhe- 
tically  observes,  '*  doe  aboandantly  appere  in  her 
grace'*)  the  queen's  majesty  was  established  in  the 
seat  of  government,  so  she  would  set  fast  in  the 
same  so  long  as  she  embraced  virtue,  and  held  vice 
under  foot.  *'  Fof  if  vice  once  got  up  the  head,  it 
would  put  the  seate  of  government  in  peryll  of 
falling.''^ 

Leaving  GomhiU  tbe  qtieen  proceeded  on  her  iray, 
and  entering  Cheapside,  passea  the  Great  Conduit  in 
Cheapside,  which  was  "  bewtified  with  pictures  and 
sentences/*  and  on  reaching  Sopar  Lane  was  enter- 
tained with  a  third  pageant.  Three  stages  were 
erected,  and  upon  them  sat  eight  children,  repre- 
senting as  the  title  written  in  front  declared,  The 
Eight  BeeiUudes  expressed  in  the  v.  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  St,  Matthew  applyed  to  our  Soveraigne  Lady  Quene 
Jklizabeth,  Every  child  was  "  appointed  and  appa- 
relled according  unto  the  blessing  which  he  did 
represent]"  and  had  over  his  head  a  tablet  beanng 
its  name.  There  were  four  of  the  children  on  the 
lowest  stage,  three  on  the  next,  and  one  on  the 
uppermost.  As  usual,  ^  prety  sayinges,"  appropriate 
to  the  subject*  were  scattered  about;  and  over  the 
two  side  gates  was  placed  "  a  noyes  of  instruments." 
In  front  was  a  standing  place  for  a  child,  who, 
when  Elizabeth  came  up,  addressed  her  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words,  "  The  Queue's  majestic  geving  most 
attentive  care,  and  requiring  that  the  people's  noysc 
might  be  stayde:" — 

Thoa  bast  been  viil  times  Uest,  O  Quene  of  wortky  fasM^ 
By  mekeness  of  thy  epirite  wben  care  did  thee  besette, 

Bj  mourning  in  thy  grieie,  by  mildnes  in  thy  blarney 
By  hunger  and  by  thyrst,  and  justice  eouldst  not  gette. 

By  mercy  shewed  not  felt,  by  cleanes  of  ihyne  harte, 
By  sekmg  peace  alwayes  by  persecucion  wrong, 

Dierefore  tmst  thou  in  Qod,  since  he  hath  he^t  Uiy  smart, 
Thai  as  hli  proflsls  is,  so  he  will  mako  thee 


When  this  address  wad  finished,  all  the  people 
wished.  "  that  as  the  child  had  spoken,  so  God 
woulde  strengthen  her  grace  against  all  her  adversa- 
ries '/*  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  after  most  gently 
thaxiking  them  for  their  so  lovmg  wish,  passed  for- 
wards. At  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  which  ms 
"  dressed  fayre*'  for  the  occasion,  were  trumpets  with 
banners  and  other  decorations ;  and  the  Cross  wis 
likewise  "  made  fayre  and  well  trimmed."  And 
"  neare  unto  the  same,  uppon  the  perche  of  Saint 
Peter's  church  door,  stode  the  waites  of  the  citie, 
which  did  geve  a  pleasant  noyse  with  their  instru- 
ments as  the  Queue's  Majestie  did  passe  by;"  while 
her  grace  on  every  side  casting  her  countenance, 
wished  well  to  all  her  most  loving  people.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Cross,  she  espied  at  the  upper  end 
of  Cheapside  the  pageant  erected  at  the  Little  Con- 
duit, "and  incontinent  required  to  know  what  it 
might  signifye.  And  it  was  told  her  grace  that  there 
was  placed  lyme.  Tyme  ?  quoth  she,  and  7)fme  hath 
brought  me  hether" 

Am  the  queen  advanced  to  the  Little  Conduit  at 
the  upper  end  of  Cheapside,  she  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  aldermen  were  stationed.  All  the  way 
from  Feachurch  up  to  this  point,  the  streets  had 
been  lined  by  the  different  city  companies,— 
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One  by  another,  enclosed  with  rayles  hanged  with  clothes, 
and  themselvea  well-apparelled  with  many  riche  fUrres, 
and  their  livery  whodes  uppon  their  shoulders  in  comely  and 
seemely  manner,  having  before  them  aondry  persones  well- 
apparelled  in  silkes  and  chaines  of  golde,  as  wyflers  and 
garders  of  the  sayd  companies*  beside  a  number  of  riche 
hanginges,  as  well  of  tapistrie,  arras  clothe  of  golde,  silver> 
velvet,  damaske,  sattin,  and  other  silkes,  plentiftiUye 
hanged  all  the  way. 

And  from  the  windows  and  penthouses  of  every 
dwelling,  were  hung  a  number  of  rich  and  costly 
banners  and  streamers. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  the  upper  end  of  Cheap- 
side  where  the  aldermen  were  placed,  the  "  right 
worsbipfall  maister,  Rauulph  Cholmeley/*  the  city 
recorder,  presented  by  appointment  to  her  Majesty^ 
a  parse  of  crimson  satin,  richly  wrought  with  gold, 
and  containing  a  thousand  marks  in  gold.  "  Maister 
Recorder"  briefly  addressed  her  Majesty,  his  words 
tending  to  this  end,  that  the  lord-mayor,  bis  brethren 
and  commonalty  of  the  city,  in  order  to  declare  their 
gladness  and  goodwill  towards  the  Queen's  Migesty, 
did  present  her  grace  with  that  gold,  desiring  her 
grace  to  continue  Uieir  good  and  gracious  Queen,  and 
not  to  esteem  the  value  of  the  gift,  bat  the  mind  of 
the  givers.  The  Queen  with  both  her  hands  took  the 
purse,  and  answered  the  recorder  "  merveylous  pith- 
ilie,-~and  so  pithilie,  that  the  standers  by  as  they 
embraced  entierly  her  gracious  aunswer,  so  they 
mervailed  at  the  cowching  thereof,  which  was  in 
vordes  truely  reported  these.*' 

I  thank  my  lord-maior,  his  brethren,  and  you  all.  And 
wheras  your  request  is  that  I  should  continue  your  good 
Ladie  and  Quene,  be  ye  ensured  that  I  will  be  as  good 
unto  you  as  ever  Queue  was  to  her  people.  No  wille  in 
me  can  lacke,  neither  doe  I  trust  shall  ther  lacke  any 
power.  And  perswade  yourselves,  that  for  the  safetie  and 
qaietnes  of  you  all,  I  will  not  spare,  if  need  be,  to  spend 
my  blood.    God  thanke  you  all. 

This  answer  *  of  so  noble  hearted  a  princess,  moved 
a  marvellous  shout  and  rejoicing,  "  since  both  the 
heartines  thereof  was  so  woonderfull,  and  the  woordes 
so  joyntly  knytte  >**  and  the  Queen  moved  forwards 
to  the  Little  Conduit,  where  was  erected  a  pageant 
''with  square  profucion  standynge  directlye  before 
the  same  Conduite  with  battlementes  accordinglye.*' 
This  pageant  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Two 
bills  or  mountains  were  raised  of  a  convenient  height. 
That  on  the  north  side  was  made  cragged,  barren, 
and  stony;  and  on  it  was  fixed  a  tree  artificially 
made,  *f  all  withered  and  deadde,  with  braunches 
accordinglye."  Under  this  tree,  at  the  foot  thereof, 
sat  one  in  an  homely  and  rude  apparel,  in  a  bending 
posture  and  mourning  manner ;  over  his  head  was 
fixed  a  tablet,  on  which  was  written  his  name  in 
Latin  aad  English — "  Ruinosa  Respublica" — **  A 
decayed  Commonwealth.'*  Upon  this  same  withered 
tree  were  fixed  tablets,  on  which  were  written  proper 
sentences  expressing  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  a 
commonwealth  5  thus, — 

Want  of  the  feare  of  God.  Civill  disagreement. 

Disobedience  to  Rulers.  Flattring  of  Princes. 

Blindnes  of  Guides.  UnmerciftiUnes  in  Rulers. 

Briberie  in  Majestrats.  Unthankfullnesin  8ttljectes« 

Rebellion  in  Subjectes. 

In  perfect  contrast  to  this  hill  was  its  80«thera 
neighbour,  thus  described. 

The  other  hylle  on  the  south  syde  was  made  fayre»  freshe, 
^ne,  and  beawtiAilU  the  grounde  tfasrsof  AiH  of  Hewers 
and  beawtie ;  and  on  the  same  was  emled  also  eae  Uee^ 
^ery  freshe  and  iayie,  under  the  wlnehe  stoode  uprighte 
one  freshe  personage,  well  apparayM  and  a|»peinted»  whose 
Mme  alao  was  written  both  in  Eo^ythe  and  l*ten,  which 

T  J  ^^®  answer  which  her  grace  made  unto  iVKuter  Recorder  of 
j-ODdon,  as  ihe  hearers  know  it  to  be  true,  and  w-Tj,  mcHing  hearts 
ward  ihe  same :  so  may  the  reader  thereof  cox^^^}*^  ^tiat  lundo  of 
Romacke  and  courage  pronounced  the  same."     V^ 


was  '  Respuhlica  bene  instituta,*  '  A  Flourishing  Common- 
wealth.* And  uppon  the  same  tree,  also,  were  fixed  cer- 
tayne  tables  conteyning  sentences  which  expressed  the 
causes  of  a  flourishing  common  weale. 

The  sentences  here  spoken  of  were  these  : — 

Feare  of  God.  Obedient  Subjectes. 

A  wise  Prince.  Lovers  of  the  Common  weale. 

Learned  Rulers.  Vertue  rewarded. 

Obedience  to  Officers.  Vice  chastened. 

In  the  middle  space  between  the  two  hills,  was  an 
artificial  cave  with  a  door  and  lock.  Out  of  this 
cave,  shortly  before  the  Queen*s  coming  up,  issued  a 
personage  whose  name  was  Time,  apparalled  as  an 
old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  wings  arti- 
ficially made.  He  led  forth  a  personage  of  smaller 
stature,  finely  apparalled,  being  "  all  cladde  in  whyte 
silke,'*  and  having  over  her  head  her  name  and  title 
in  Latin  and  English,  thus:  "Temporis  filia,*' — 
"The  daughter  of  Time."  On  the  breast  of  the 
damsel,  however,  was  "her  propre  name,"  Veritas,  or 
Truths  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  book  on  which 
was  written  Verbum  Veritatis,  or  the  Word  of  Truth. 

These  two  personages.  Old  Time,  and  his  daughter 
Truth,  having  issued  from  the  cave  as  the  Queen 
approached,  betook  themselves  to  the  south  side  of 
the  pageant,  or  the  hiU  of  the  flourishing  common- 
wealth; and  when  her  Majesty  came  up,  a  child 
stationed  in  the  same  quarter  thus  addressed  her : — 

This  olde  man  with  ihe  sythe,  olde  father  Tyme  they  call. 
And  her  his  daughter  Truth,  which  holdeth  yonder  boke ; 

Whom  he  out  of  his  rocke  hath  brought  forth  to  us  all. 
From  whence  this  many  yeres  she  durst  not  once  out  loke. 

The  rothfiil  wight  that  sitteth  under  the  barren  tree, 

Resembleth  to  us  the  fourme  when  common  weales  decay. 
But  when  they  be  in  state  trjrumphant,  you  may  sec 

By  him  in  freshe  attyre  that  sitteth  under  the  baye. 
Now  since  that  Time  again  his  daughter  Truth  hath  brought, 

We  trust,  O  worthy  Quene,  thou  wilt  this  truth  embrace ; 
And  since  thou  understandste  the  good  estate  and  nought, 

We  trust  wealth  thou  wilt  plant  and  barrennes  displace. 
But  for  to  heale  the  sore  and  cure  that  is  not  scene. 

Which  thing  the  boke  of  truth  doth  teache  in  writing  playu : 
She  doth  present  to  thee  the  same  O  worthy  Quone, 

For  that,  that  wordcs  do  flye  but  wryting  doth  remayn. 

When  the  child  had  ended  this  speech,  he  handed 
towards  the  Queen  the  Book  of  Truth,  which  shortly 
before.  Truth  had  let  down  to  him  by  a  silken  lace ; 
Sir  John  Parrat,  one  of  the  knights  who  supported 
the  royal  canopy,  received  the  book  and  delivered  it 
to  her  Majesty.  This  book  was  the  Bible  in  English, 
and  Elizabeth  received  the  offering  as  it  became  her; 
she  kissed  it,  "  and  with  both  her  hands  held  up  the 
same  and  so  laid  it  upon  her  brcst  with  great  thankes 
to  the  citie  therfore."  The  matter  of  this  pageant 
"  dependeth  of  them  that  went  before,"  according  to 
our  authority. 

For  as  the  first  declared  her  Grace  to  come  out  of  the 
house  of  unitie,  the  second  that  she  is  placed  on  the  seat 
of  government  staled  with  Vertue  to  the  suppression  of 
Vice ;  and  therefore  on  the  third  the  eight  blessings  of 
Almighty  God  might  well  be  applyed  unto  her;  so  this 
fourth  now  is  to  put  her  grace  in  remembrance  of  the  state 
of  the  commonweale  which  Time  with  Truth  his  daughter 
doth  revele,  which  Truth  also  her  grace  hath  received,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  be  mercifull  and  careful  for  the  good 
government  thereof. 

From  the  Little  Conduit  at  which  this  pageant  had 
been  erected,  and  which  stood  near  the  top  of  Cheap- 
side,  the  Queen  passed  into  St.  Paurs  Churchyard  3 
and  "  when  she  came  over  against  Paules  Scole,  a 
childs  appointed  by  the  scolemaster  thereof  pronounced 
a  certein  oration  in  Latin  and  certein  verses."  The 
bulk  of  the  oration  was  a  panegyric  upoa  Shzabeth, 
whom  it  described  as  a  sovereign  such  as  former 
times  had  never  seen,  and  later  times  were  not  very- 
likely  to  see.    All  Britain,  it  said,  should  rejoice. 
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having  now  attained  that  state  of  happiness  which 
the  philosopher  Plato  had  declared  to  he  the  lot  of  a 
comraonwealth  whose  ruler  was  adorned  with  virtues 
and  eager  in  the  search  after  wisdom.  The  beauties 
of  her  grace's  person  were  declared  to  be  so  palpable 
as  not  to  need  description;  and  as  for  the  endow- 
ments of  her  mind,  those  were  such  that  no  powers 
of  lanp^age  could  describe  them.  Under  ber  away 
piety  would  prevail;  England  would  flourish,  and  the 
golden  age  would  return;  wherefore  her  subjects 
should  render  unto  her  all  honour.  The  oration 
concluded  with  a  prayer  that  her  highness  might  livei 
as  long  as  that  sage  of  antiquity,  Nestor,  and  become 
a  happy  mother. 

When  the  child  bad  finished,  he  kissed  the  oration 
"which  he  had  there  fai re  written  in  paper,"  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Queen;  and  her  Majesty  who  had 
listened  most  attentively  while  it  was  being  pro- 
nounced "most  gently  received  the  same."  She 
then  proceeded  towards  Ludgate  and  was  there  re- 
ceived with  a  noise  of  instmments,  "  the  forefront 
of  the  gate  being  finelie  trimmed  up  against  her 
majesties  comming."  Thence  she  went  down  to 
Fleet-bridge;  and  in  this  part  of  her  passage  some 
one  about  her  "  noted  the  cities  chardge,"  and  drew 
her  attentioD  to  the  circumstance  that  no  cost  had 
been  spared.  Her  grace  thereupon  replied  that  she 
did  well  consider  the  same  and  that  it  should  be  re- 
membered. "This,"  says  our  contemporary  chronicler. 
Is  an  honourable  answere,  worthie  a  noble  prince  which 
■nay  eomforte  all  her  subjecEes,  considering  tbera  can  be  no 
point  ot  gentleness  or  obedient  love  shewed  lowirde  her 
grace,  whych  she  doth  not  most  tendeilie  accepte,  and 
graciously  vaye. 

At  the  Conduit  in  Fleet- street  was  the  fifth  and  last 
pageant  "  in  forme  following :" 

From  the  Conduite,  which  was  bewtified  with  painting, 
unto  the  north  side  of  the  strete,  was  erected  a  stage,  em- 
battelled  with  foure  towres,  and  in  the  same  a  square  platte 
rising  with  degrees,  and  uppon  the  uppermost  deeree  was 
placed  a  chaire,  or  seats  royall.  ana  behynde  the  same 
aeate,  in  curious  and  ariiflciall  maner,  was  erected  a  tree  of 
reasonable  height,  and  so  farre  advaunced  aboTe  the  seste 
as  it  did  well  and  secnelye  sbadov  the  same,  without  en- 
damaging the  syght  of  an v  part  of  the  pageant;  and  the 
same  tree  was  bewtiSed  with  teaves  ss  greene  as  arte  could 
devise,  being  of  a  convenient  greatness,  and  conteining 
thempon  the  fruite  of  the  date,  and  on  the  toppe  of  the 
same  tree  in  a  tablet  was  set  the  name  thereof,  which  was. 


"  A  palme-tree ;"  and  in  the  aforesaide  seat,  or  ebaire,  wu 
placed  a  semelia  and  mete  pesMmage,  ricblie  apiMtelled  it 
parliament  robes,  with  sceptre  in  ber  hsnd,  ta  a  ouenr, 
crowned  with  an  open  orovrne,  whose  name  end  tille  iru 
in  a  table  fixed  over  her  head,  in  this  sort;  "Deboti  ibe 
judge  and  restorer  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Judic  iv."  And 
the  other  degrees,  on  either  side,  were  furnished  witbiii 
personages ;  two  representing  tbe  nofailitie,  two  the  dergie, 
and  two  tbe  eomminaltye.  And  before  Uiese  peranupH 
was  written,  in  a  table,  "Debora,  with  her  estatea,  cm- 
suiting  for  tbe  good  government  of  Israel."  At  the  kett 
of  these,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  pageant,  was  conienieDi 
rome  for  a  childe  to  open  the  meaning  of  tbe  pageaoL 

When  tbe  Queen  reached  this  pageant  and  saw  the 
child  "  readie  to  speake,"  her  grace  required  silenn, 
and  commanded  that  her  chariot  should  be  drawn 
nearer,  "that  she  might  plainlie  heare  the  childe 
speake,  whych  said  as  hereafter  foloweth  :" 
Jabaa  of  Canaan  king  had  long,  by  force  <^  armes, 

Oppressed  tbe  Israelitiea,  which  for  God's  people  wenti 
Dnt  God  mindiog  at  last  to  redreese  their  harmes. 

The  worthy  Debora  as  jndgc  among  them  seat- 
In  war  she,  through  God's  aide,  did  put  her  foes  to  fright, 

And  with  the  dint  of  sworde  the  hand  of  bondage  biM. 
In  peace  she,  throngh  God's  aide,  did  alway  nuinteiDe  rijdii 

And  judge  laraett  till  fourty  yeree  were  past. 
A  worthie  prendent,  0  worthic  queue,  thou  hast 

A  worthie  womas  jndge,  a,  woman  sent  for  staic. 
And  that  the  like  to  ua  eodurc  alway  thou  moist, 

Thy  loving  snbjectes  will  with  true  hearts  and  tan|ueBpnk 

The  "  voide  places"  were  filled  with  "  pretie  sen- 
tences" concerning  the  Eatne  matter.  And  the  ground 
of  the  pageant  was  this,  that  as  the  one  preceding 
had  set  before  her  grace's  eyes  the  flourishing  ud 
desolate  states  of  a  commonwealth,  she  might  bf 
this  be  put  in  remembrance  to  consult  for  the  wortbf 
goTemment  of  her  people ; 

Considering  God  Dftimes  sent  women  nobly  to  rule  tnon)! 
men ;  as  Debora  wbyeb  governed  Israeli  in  peas  the  iput 
of  xl  years,  and  that  it  behoved  both  men  and  aomeii  *o 
ruling  to  use  advise  of  good  counsell. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  procession  throngh 
Cheapaide  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tbe  First;  and 
exhibits  that  thoroughfare  in  probably  the  sane 
state  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  tbe  »trenie 
left  of  the  view  is  the  "  Nag's  Head,"  an  inn  wbidi 
formerly  atood  at  the  comer  of  Friday  Street  In 
the  centre,  nearly  opposite  Wood  Street,  stands  the 
Cross,  which  was  destroyed  in  tbe  Great  Rebellioa. 
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About  a  mile  from  Hereford^  stands  the  hexagon 
shaft  of  a  stone  cross,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
oalled  White  Cross.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Lewis  Charlton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in 
the  year  1345,  in  commemoration  of  an  infectious 
distemper  then  raging  in  the  city,  which  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  hold  their  markets  here. 

The  city  of  Hereford  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  the  ford  of  an 
army.  The  Welsh  call  it  Hen-fordd^  or  the  old  wayj 
and  Trefawith,  signifying  the  beech-trees.  Camden 
informs  us  that  the  Saxons  called  it  Fernlay,  and 
held  it  as  a  military  station.  Hereford  was  in  former 
days  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  ditch ;  and  defended 
by  a  magnificent  castle,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
now  no  trace:  the  earth- works  of  the  outer  ward 
have  been  converted  into  pleasant  walks  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  an  air  of  tranquillity— an  "  old  world 
character**  about  Hereford,  Which  is  refreshing  to  the 
wayfarer  from  crowded  cities,  and  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  manufactures  and  the  sombr«  aspect  of 
its  ancient  buildings.  Cider,  grain*  oak-timber,  &c., 
are  occasionally  conveyiKi  down  the  river  in  barges 
to  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  when  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  over  the  shallows  j 
and  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance  coals  are 
brought  up  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Chepstow. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  in 
general  are  not  remarkable  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  Of  the  "  six  noble  gates**  mentioned  by 
Leland,  there  is  not  a  trace  remaining.  The  principal 
ornament  of  the  city  is  its  aged  cathedral,  with  which 
the  readers  of  the  Stiinrday  Mng^tiwi  are  already 
acquainted*.  There  were  formerly  five  churches 
besides  the  cathedral,  two  of  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  civil  war  in  1645,  by  the  Scotch  forces 
during  a  siege.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
the  Broad  Street  has  lately  been  pulled  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  on  its  site  "  a  large  and  hand- 
some Catholic  church.** 

Two  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  Dinedor  and 
Acombury,  are  worth  visiting ;  especially  the  latter, 
which,  in  addition  to  tbe  remains  of  a  fine  Roman 
camp  on  its  summit,  embraces  a  view  of  Hereford, 
and  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 

The  Wye  at  Hereford,  Mr.  Roscoe  playfully  ob- 
serves, "  looks  placid  and  smooth, — the  beautiful 
romping  hoiden  of  Plynliramon,  tamed  down  into  a 
quiet  douce  damoseV  In  its  course  onwards  to  Ross, 
it  meanders  through  a  rich  undulating  country,  pro- 
nounced "  tame"  by  Gilpin,  but  affording  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  we  are  acquainted  with  of 
thoroughly  English  scenery;  orchards  and  hop- 
grounds,  smiling  villages  and  hallowed  fanes,  (Here- 
fordshire is  renowned  for  its' spires,)  green  knolls  and 
wooded  hollows. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Lug  (in  which  there  is 
excellent  trout  and  grayling  fishing)  with  the  Wye, 
six  miles  below  Hereford,  is  Marclay  Hill,  which,  *'  in 
the  year  1557,"  Camden  says,  "did  for  three  days 
together  shove  its  prodigious  body  forward,  with  a 
horrible  roaring  noise,  and  overturning  everything  in 
its  way,  raised  itself  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
beholders  to  a  higher  place.**  It  is  also  stated  by 
another  old  writer,  who  probably  alludes  to  the  same 
event,  that  in  the  year  1575,  "many  acres  of  Marclay 
Hill  gave  way  and  separated  from  the  rest,  leaving  a 
gap  tour  hundred  feet  long,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  overthrowing  Kinaston  chapel  and 
several  other  houses  in  its  fall.**     On  a  well-wooded 

•  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  74. 


hill,  called  Woldbury,  from  whence  is  an  extemiTe 
prospect,  ajre  the  highly  interesting  traces  of  an  ancient 
camp,  double  trenched  and  nearly  half  a  mile  bog. 
Sellach  church  is  of  singular  construction,  and  the 
east  window  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  stained 
glass,  bearing  the  date  of  1630.  A  fine  old  Mid 
highway  runs  down  from  the  church  to  a  ford  on  the 
river.  About  a  mile  below  Ingeston,  on  Eaton  Hill, 
is  another  of  those  ancient  hill-fortifications,  irhid 
form  a  regular  chain  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  the 
intrenchments  are  very  deep  and  perfect  At  AkA 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  view  of  Ross,  ¥^ith  its 
"heaven-directed  spire.**  This  neat  comfortabl^ 
looking,  little  town,  celebrated  for  the  good  deeds  of 
honest  John  K3rrle,  the  "  Man  of  Ross,**  whose  spirit 
still  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  locality,  and  well 
known  as  the  point  of  embarkation  for  the  lower  Wye 
tour,  is  situated  on  a  ridge  or  promontory,  overhanging 
the  river,  which  gently  winds  below  through  a  rich 
and  well-cultivated  country. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  stranger  directs  his 
attention  at  Ro«s  is  the  venerable  church,  which  is 
admirably    situated,   and  in  an  excellent  state  of 

iireservation.  Its  general,  fine  effect  is  owing  to  its 
ofty,  well-proportioned  spire,  and  a  belt  of  stately 
elms,  planted  in  1685  by  John  Kyrle,  whose  usefiil 
and  honourable  life  we  have  already  recorded*. 
The  east  window  is  tastefully  adorned  with  stained 
glasSi  which  reflects  ''a  dim  religious  light"  on  the 
surrounding  mementos  of  departed  worth.  The 
great  bell  of  the  church,  which  bears  the  name  of  John 
Kyrle,  was  cast  at  Gloucester  in  1695,  at  the  expense 
of  that  excellent  individual  It  is  ssid  that  he 
attended  there  himself  on  the  occasion,  snd  taking 
with  him  his  old  silver  tankard,  after  drinking  the 
sterling  old  toast  of  "  Church  and  King,**  he  threw  it 
in,  and  had  it  cast  with  the  belK  In  the  east  window 
of  the  north  aisle,  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  two 
slender  young  elms  spring  from  the  roots  of  one  of 
the  original  trees  planted  by  Kyrle.  There  is  a  legend 
about  these  trees,  i^hich,  whether  true  or  not,  is  so 
singular  and  touching  that  we  cannot  psss  it  over. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  death  of  their  planter,  a  rector 
cut  down  some  of  the  trees  facing  Uie  pew  of  honest 
John  Kyrle,  and  that  immediately  afterwards  several 
shoots  sprang  up  irom  their  roots,  \vhich,  penetrating 
through  the  walls  of  the  church,  formed  a  gracefnl 
and  verdant  drapery  over  the  seat  of  the  beneficent 
old  man.  These  trees,  which  we  trust  will  be  suffered 
to  flourish  unmolested,  are  regarded  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  feelings  of  almost  superstitious  rererence. 
The  pew  where  Mr.  Kyrle  sat  for  so  many  years  re- 
mains precisely  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
although  the  church  has  undergone  various  altera- 
tions and  repairs  since  that  period.  There  is  a  fine 
and  extensive  bird*s-eye  view  from  the  "  Prospect," 
or  the  "  Man  of  Ross's  Walk,**  afi^oining  the  church- 
yard. Gray  and  Gilpin,  however,  speak  disparagingly 
of  it.  The  former  says,  "  I  find  all  points  that  are 
much  elevated  spoil  the  beauty  of  tbe  valley,  and 
make  its  parts,  which  are  not  large,  look  poor  and 
diminutive.'*  Ross  is  a  rural  deanery;  the  rectory 
and  vicarage  were  consoUdated  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  slept  at  Ross  in 
1 645,  on  his  way  from  the  princely  castle  of  Rag- 
land,  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  the  followers  of  that 
devoted  and  loyal  servant  of  the  martyred  naonarch, 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  A  house  in  Church-lane, 
called  "Gabriel  HilFs  Great  Inn,"  contains  the  old 
chamber  where  the  king  slept)  now,  however,  it  ij 
divided  into  two.     A  small  piece  of  tbe  oak  * 

*  See  Saturday  Magamni,  Vol.  I.,  p*  l^ 
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on  which  the  king  is  reported  to  have  Iain,  is  pre- 
served at  the  Blue  Goat  School  House,  There  is  little 
else  to  interest  the  antiquary  in  Hoas, 

The  most  easy,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasant 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  Wye  tour  from  Ross,  is  to 
descend  the  river  in  one  of  the  numerous  and  com- 
fortahly-iitted  boats  kept  there  for  the  purpose.  The 
tourist,  however,  can  thus  only  obtain  a  general  idea 
of  the  scenery,  without  that  acquaintance  with  its 
details,  which  so  greatly  enhances  .the  interest  of  an 
excursion  of  this  sort.  For  ladies,  of  course,  this  is 
the  only  plan  to  pursue  j  but  to  such  as  are  able  to 
"  rough  it,"  a  pedestrian  tour  is  decidedly  preferable, 
as  there  are  many  interesting  ol^ects  worthy  of  a 
visit  on  either  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  this 
method ; — there  is  vet  a  still  better  plan,  and  that  is 
to  ponyize,  for  as  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  very  justly 
observes, — 

A  man  on  a  pony  has  a  far  better  chance  of  minutely 
noticing  an  object  than  a  wearied  pedestrian,  whoiso 
thoughts,  nature  in  exhaustion*  must  unavoidably  direct  to 
his  dinner  and  bis  bed. 

The  first  part  of  the  river  after  leaving  the  town, 
is  once  more  spoken  of  by  Gilpin  as  "  tame,"  but,  he 
adds,  "  some  relief  is  afforded  by  the  Man  of  Ross*s 
walk,  a  plantation  of  forest  trees  on  the  brow  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  and  the  back  view  of  Penyard  and 
the  Chase  Woods  at  the  Weir^end."  After  crossing 
Wilton  Bridge,  a  somewhat  curious  and  antique 
structure,  the  small  village  of  Wilton  presents  itself, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  above  the  bridge, 
stand  the  ivy-mantled  and  crumbling  relics  of  Wilton 
Castle,  which  was  burnt  to  the  bare  walls  by  the 
Royalists  during  the  civil  commotions  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  in  the  absence  of  its  then  possessor 
Sir  J.  Brydges.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  that  excellent  individual  Thomas  Guy,  who  founded 
the  hospital  which  bears  his  name  in  London*,  and 
bequeathed  the  Wilton  estate  to  that  charitable  in- 
stitution. 

The  Wye  scenery,  after  leaving  Wilton,  gradually 
improves  ; — the  lofty  banks  on  either  side  are  richly 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  stream  winding  abruptly 
round  several  grand  woody  promontories,  displays  to 
the  lover  of  nature  fresh  scenes  of  quiet  beauty. 
Gilpin  observes,  at  this  spot^  *'  The  channel  of  no 
river  can  be  more  decisively  marked  than  that  of  the 
Wye. — IVho  hath  divided  a  vfoter-oourae  for  the  flow^ 
ing  of  rivers?  saith  the  Almighty,  in  that  grand 
apostrophe  to  Job  on  the  works  of  the  creation.  A 
nobler  water-course  was  never  divided  for  any  river 
than  this  of  the  Wye." 

*  See  Saturday  Magaiin;  Vol,  V«,  p.  42. 

During  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  Alexander  Maedonald,  of 
Kingsburgb,  was  so  involved  in  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles 
that  his  destruction  seemed  certain*  and  he  was  brought 
prisoner  to  Fort  Augustus.  During  his  confinement  in  the 
fort,  an  order  came  for  the  release  of  several  prisoners. 
Amongst  those  who  were  to  be  released,  the  officer  called 
the  name  of  Alexander  Maedonald,  and  asked  Kingsburgb 
if  that  was  not  his  name.  *'  That  is  my  name/'  said  be ; 
"but  I  suspect  there  is  some  mistake.**  "What  do  you 
mean,"  said  the  officer ;  ** is  not  that  your  name  ?"  **  Yes, 
certainly/*  said  Kingsburgb,  but  still  warned  the  man  there 
iQust  be  some  error :  at  last  he  Went  out.  He  met  a  fnend, 
^ho  advised  him  to  leave  the  place  instantly.  "No,**  said 
Kingsburgb, "  I  must  stay  and  see  if  the  officer  does  not  get 
^i^to  a  scrape ;  I  shall  go  to  that  public-house  opposite/*  In 
^bout  two  hours  a  b(3y  of  soldiers  came,  with  an  order  to 
^est  the  officer  on  guard,  for  having  let  so  dangerous  a 
prisoner  at  large.  Kingsburgb  instantly  ^^p  across  the 
^tteet,  saving  to  the  officert  "I  told  you  tu^re  wss  some 
Mistake/  The  President  Forbes,  bawau!!^.  •'^^cd  this 
^ble-minided mans  life.  ^V^^' 


CORONATION  ANECDOTES.    No.  V. 

Hbnry  IV. 

Hbnry  IV.  was  crowned  by  Archbishop  Ktzalan  on 
the  Idth  of  October,  1399,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Ampulla,  whose  legend  we  have  before  mentioned, 
was  first  employed.  The  king's  second  son  Thomas, 
as  lord  high  steward,  presided  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  record  of  his  decisions  that 
subsequent  controversies  respecting  claims  of  service 
have  been  decided.  After  Henry  had  gone  to  the 
Tower,  he  created  forty-six  knights  of  the  Bath,  among 
whom  were  three  of  his  own  sons.  The  procession 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  was  unusually  splendid, 
no  less  than  six  thousand  horses  having  been  employed 
on  the  occasion.  Some  difficulty  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  Henry's  defective  title,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  added  to  his  claim  that  he  had  been 
adopted  heir  by  King  Richard.  This  falsehood  was 
introduced  to  set  aside  the  superior  titles  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  Richard,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  right  of  whom  the  house  of  York  subse- 
quently claimed  the  crovn,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
wars  of  the  Roses. 

Jane,  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  was  crowned  in  the  year 
1403,  but  the  ceremony  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  or  splendour. 

Henby  V. 

Henry  V.  was  crowned  on  the  9th  of  April,  1413. 
Holinshed  informs  us,  ^'Such  great  hope,  and  good 
expectation,  was  had  of  this  man's  fortunate  successe 
to  fbllow,  that  within  three  daies  after  his  father's 
deceasse,  diverse  noblemen  and  honorable  personages 
did  to  him  homage,  and  swore  to  him  due  obedience, 
which  had  not  beene  scene  doone  to  anie  of  his  pre- 
decessors, kings  of  this  realme,  till  they  had  beene 
possessed  of  the  crowne.  He  was  crowned  the  ninth 
of  April,  being  Passion  Sundaie,  which  was  a  sore 
ruggie  and  tempestuous  day,  with  wind,  snow,  and 
sleet,  that  men  greatlie  marvelled  thereat,  making 
diverse  interpretation  what  the  same  might  signifie." 
Hardyng  mentions  this  tempest  in  his  rhyming 
chronicle: 

On  Fassyon  Sundaye  alter  was  this  kyng, 
Anoynted  and  crowned  without  taiyeng, 
The  ninth  daye  it  vrtm  of  Apryll  so 
With  stormes  fell  and  haylstones  grete  also. 

Katherine  of  France,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.,  was 
crowned  on  the  24th  of  February,  1420 ;  the  account 
which  Holinshed  gives  of  the  magnificence  displayed 
upon  this  occasion,  is  far  too  characteristic  of  the  age 
to  be  omitted.  "  It  is  worth  the  noting,  to  consider 
and  take  a  view  of  the  goodlie  order  and  reverend 
dutifulnesse  exhibited  on  all  sides  to  the  new  queene. 
. . . ;  After  the  great  solemnization  of  the  foresaid 
coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  "Westminster, 
was  ended,  the  queene  was  conveied  into  the  great 
Hall  of  Westminster,  and  there  set  to  dinner.  IJpon 
whose  right  hand  sat,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Henrie,  sumamed  the  Rich, 
cardinall  of  Winchester.  Upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
queene  sat  the  king  of  Scots  in  his  estate,  who  was 
served  with  covered  messe,  as  were  the  foresaid  bishops^ 
but  yet  after  them.  Upon  the  same  hand  and  side, 
near  the  boord's  end,  sat  the  duchesse  of  Yorke  and 
the  countesse  of  Huntington.  The  carle  of  March, 
holding  a  scepter  in  his  hand,  kneeled  upon  the  right 
aide;  Uie  earle  marshall,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  left 
of  the  queene.    The  duke  of  Glocester,  Sir  Humfre» 
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was  that  daie  OTeneer,  and  stood  before  the  queene 
bareheaded.  Sir  Richard  Neyill  was  that  daie  carrer 
to  the  queene,  the  earle's  brother  of  Suffolk  cupbearer, 
Sir  John  Stewart  sewar,  the  Lord  Clifford  pantler,  in 
the  earle  of  Warwicke's  steed,  the  Lord  Willoughbie 
buttler,  in  steed  of  the  earle  of  Arundell,  the  Lord  Giaie 
Ruthin,  or  Ruffin,  naperer>  the  Lord  Audleie  almoner, 
in  steed  of  the  erle  of  Cambridge.  The  earle  of  Wor- 
cester was  that  daie  earle  marshall,  in  the  earle  mar- 
shall's  absence,  who  rode  about  the  Hall  upon  a  great 
courser,  with  a  multitude  of  tipped  staves  about  him, 
to  make  and  keepe  roome  in  the  said  Hall.  Of  the 
which  Hall,  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  began  the 
table  upon  the  right  hand,  towards  St.  Stephen's  chap- 
pell,  and  beneath  them,  at  the  table,  sat  the  yowchers  of 
chancerie.  Upon  the  left  hand,  next  to  the  cupboord, 
sat  the  maior  and  his  brethren,  the  aldermen  of  London. 
The  bishops  began  the  table,  against  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports;  and  the  ladies  against  the  maior.  Of 
which  two  tables,  for  the  bishops  began  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Durham,  and  for  the  ladies  the  countessc 
of  Stafford  and  the  countesse  of  North. 

^^  The  feast  was  all  of  fish,  for  the  ordering  of  the 
terrice  whereof  were  diyerse  lords  appointed  head 
officers,  as  steward,  controller,  surveior,  and  other 
honourable  officers.  For  the  which  were  appointed 
the  earles  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
lord  Fitzhugh,  the  lord  Fumeyall,  the  lord  Graie  of 
Wilton,  the  lord  Ferres  of  Grobie,  the  lord  Poinings, 
the  lord  Darcie,  the  lord  Dacres,  and  the  lord  De  la 
Warre.  These,  with  others,  ordered  the  serrice  as 
followeth:  and,  for  the  first  course,  brawne  in  mustard, 
eeles  in  bumeur,  pike  in  herbage,  fuiment  with  balien, 
lamprie  powdered,  trout,  codling,  plaice  fried,  martine 
Cried,  crabs,  leech  lumbard  flourished  tartes,  and  a 
devise  called  a  pellican,  sitting  on  hir  nest  with  hir  birds, 
and  an  image  of  St.  Katharine  (the  patron  saint  of  the 
queen)  holding  a  booke,  and  disputing  with  doctors, 
holding  this  poesie  in  her  right  hand,  writen  in  faire 
and  legible  letters,  Madame  la  Heine  (mj  lady  the 
queen,)  and  the  pelican  answering. 


C*e8t  1»  Bigne  et  da  roy, 
Psrar  tenir  joj, 
£t »  tout  aa  gent, 
EUe  mette  sa  content. 


'Tifl  the  sign  of  the  king. 
That  great  joy  he  will  hring, 
To  all  in  his  land. 
By  this  fair  lady^s  hand. 


^  The  second  course  was,  gellie  coloured  with  colum- 
bine flowers,  white  potage  or  creame  of  almonds, 
breame  of  the  sea,  conger,  cheuen,  barbill  and  roch, 
fresh  salmon,  halibut,  gurnard,  rochet  broiled,  smelts 
fried,  creyis  or  lobster,  leech-damaske,  with  the  king's 
poesie  flourished  thereon,  Une  sans  plus  (one  without 
more),  lamprie  fresh  baked,  flampeine  flourished  with 
a  scutchion  roiaU,  and  therein  three  crowns  of  gold, 
with  flour  de  luces  and  floure  of  camomill  wrought  of 
confections,  with  a  deyise  of  a  panther,  and  an  image 
of  St.  Katherine,  with  a  wheele  in  one  hand,  and  a 
Bcrowl  with  a  poesie  in  the  other;  to  wit. 


La  Foyne  ma  fille, 
In  cesta  ile, 
Per  hon  resoim, 
Ay68  lenonn* 


This  princess,  my  daughter, 
In  this  isle  girt  with  water. 
By  her  virtue  will  daim 
Great  honour  and  fame. 


^The  third  course  was,  dates  in  compost,  creame 
motle,  carpe  deore,  turbut,  tench,  pearch  with  goion, 
fresh  sturgion  with  welks,  porperous  rested,  creyesse 
de  eau  doure,  pranis,  eeles  rested  with  lamprie,  a  leech, 
called  the  white  leech,  flourished  with  hawthorn  leayes 
and  red  hawes;  a  marchpane  garnished  with  diverse 
figures  of  angels,  among  which  was  set  an  image  of  St 
Barnabas,  holding  this  poesie: 


11  est  ecrit, 
Pur  voir  et  eit, 
Per  manage  pure 
C'est  guere  ne  dare. 


[August  11, 

It  is  Heaven^  decree, 
As  all  present  may  we, 
That  this  marriage  of  peaea 
Will  make  the  wars  cease. 


^'  And,  lastl  J,  a  deyise  of  a  tiger  looking  in  a  mim 
and  a  man  sitting  on  horse-backe,  holding  in  his  anni 
a  tiger's  whelpe,  with  this  poesie: 

By  force,  without  noise,  I  have  taken  this  besit; 

and  with  his  own  hand  making  a  countenance  of  throw- 
ing of  mirrors  at  the  great  tiger,  with  this  poesie: 

Oile  che  mirronr  The  force  of  this  minor 

Ma  feste  destour.  Subdues  beast  of  term. 

*'Thu8  with  all  honour  was  finished  the  sokon 
coronation,  after  which  the  queene  sojourned  in  tbe 
palace  of  Westminster  till  Palme  Sundaie  following; 
and  on  the  morrow  she  tooke  her  joumie  towardi 
Windsor,  where  the  king  and  she  held  their  Easter." 

Henry  VI. 

Henry  VI.  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  Not.  ^ 
1 429,  being  then  onlj  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  coronation  feast  was  celebrated  at  Westminster 
with  great  splendour;  but  we  shall  only  notice  a  few 
of  the  dishes  and  devices.  In  the  first  course,  Fabian 
tells  us  there  were,  among  other  royal  yiands,  "Bore 
hedcs  in  castellys  of  gold  and  enarmed,"  ''Custard 
royall,  with  a  lyopard  of  golde  syttyng  therein,  and  hold- 
ing a  floure  de  lyce."  The  pageant  for  this  couise  was, 
"  A  sotyltie  of  Seynt  Edwarde  and  Seynt  Lowys  anned, 
and  upon  eyther  his  cote  armoure,  holdyng  atwenc 
them  a  figure  lyke  unto  Kynge  Henry,  stand jnge  alM 
in  his  cote  armoure,  and  a  scripture  passjmge  from  them 
both,  sayinge, — 'Beholde  II  perfyght  kynges  under  one 
cote  armoure,'  and  under  the  fete  of  the  said  sejntes 
was  wryten  this  balade: 

Holy  seyntes,  Edward  and  Seynt  Low}'oe, 
Conoerve  this  braunche  bom  of  your  precious  bloode, 
L^ne  among  Cristen,  most  soTeraygne  of  price: 
Inhcrytour  of  the  floar  de  lyce  so  gode : 
This  sixt  Henry  to  reygne  and  to  be  wyse, 
God  graunte  he  may,  to  be  your  mode, 
And  tliat  ho  may  resemble  your  knyghthode  and  rertue. 
Praye  ye  hertely  unto  our  IiOrd  Jhesu.** 

The  most  remarkable  dishes  in  the  second  connc 
were,  "  Gely,  party  wryten  and  notyd  with  Tt  Deum 
Laudamus^  a  whyte  leche  plantyd  with  a  rede  antelop, 
a  crowne  about  his  necke  with  a  chayne  of  golde." 
The  device,  or  "  sotyltie,"  was,  "  An  emperoure  and  a 
kynge,  arayed  in  mantellys  of  garters,  which  figured 
Sygysmounde  the  emperoure,  and  Henry  V.,  and  a 
fygure  lyke  unto  Kynge  Henry  the  VI.  knelynge  to  fore 
theym,  with  this  balade  takkyd  by  hym: 

Agayn,  myscieauntes,  the  emperour  Sygysmonde 
Hath  shewyd  his  myght,  which  is  imperyall. 
And  Henry  tiie  V.  a  nobile  knyghte  was  founde 
For  Cristes  cause  in  actes  marcyall, 
Cheryshed  the  churche,  to  Lollers  gave  a  fall, 
Oyyynge  example  to  kynges  thai  saeoede, 
And  to  theyr  braunche  here  in  especiall, 
While  he  doth  reygne  to  love  good  and  drede.** 

In  the  third  course  we  need  only  notice  one  dish, 

"  A  bake  mete,  lyke  shylde,  quarteryd  red  and  \Aji^ 

sette  with  losynges  gilt  and  floures  of  borage."    This 

course  also  had  a  "  sotyltie,"  viz,,  "  Our  Ladye  syftyngc 

with  her  childe  in  her  lappe,  and  she  holdyng  a  croTrne 

in  her  hande.  Seynt  George  and  Seynt  Denys  knelynge 

on  eyther  syde,  presentyd  to  her  Kyng  Hemycs  fyguw, 

b^ynge  in  hand  this  balade,  as  followeth: 

O  blessyd  Lady,  Cristes  moder  dere. 
And  thou,  Seynt  George,  that  called  art  her  knyglitr 
Holy  Seynt  Denys,  O  master  most  entere, 
The  sixt  Hiiiiy,  heiepiCBeiitin  yonrsigktr 
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Justly  to  refgne  in  EngUod  and  in  Fraimoe. 

"  And  thiu,'  says  Fabian, "  this  Rolempne  aatauusyoa 
iritli  all  honoore  and  joy  fynyahed.' 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1431,  Henry  VI.  wai 
crowned  at  Paris,  vitli  the  ceremouieB  luual  at  the 
coronation  of  French  kings;  he  had  the  crovm  and 
sceptre  of  England  bome  before  him,  and  wore  those 
of  France  in  the  procession. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
croirned  on  the  20th  of  May,  1445,  at  Westminster. 
She  was  receired  preTioiialy  into  London  with  great 
splendour.  "  The  city,"  says  Stowe,  "  was  then  branti- 
fied  irith  pageants  of  diTers  histories,  and  other  showes 
of  welcome,  marrelloiu,  costly,  and  sumptuous."  . 


THE  RACOON.  {Procyon  hlor.) 
Tee  Racoon  is  a  well-known  animal  in  the  United 
Suteaof  America,  where  it  is  hunted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  which  passes  as 
a  iiind  of  currency  in  Kentucky,  and  other  western 
districts  of  the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  a 
co6»  ekin  being  valued  at  a  qaarter  of  a  dollar. 

At  first  sight  a  Racoon  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
foi,  bnt  its  body  is  mnch  ehurter  and  thickerj  and 
vhcn  carefully  examined,  it  is  seen  that  it  belongs  to 
quite  another  tribe  of  animals  j  Linnieas  placed  it 
unong  the  bears,  and  called  it  (Urtiu  lotor).  Al- 
though the  Racoon  is  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  confined  to  that  country,  bnt  is  fonnd 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Ut^r  West  India  islands. 
Id  Jamaica  particularly,  the  Racoons  come  down  from 
Ibe  woods  in  great  troops  during  the  night,  and  com- 
mit great  havoc  among  the  sugar-canes ;  they  are 
>l«i  extremely  fond  of  roaize,  birds-eggs,  and  even 
fouDg  birds;  the  land-crab,  also,  is  frequently  the 
food  of  this  animal.  The  negroes  consider  the  flesh 
of  the  Racoon  aa  excellent  meal,  but  it  is  not  mnch 
rtliabed  by  Europeans.  The  for  is  very  valuable, 
bcisg  considered  next  to  that  of  the  beaver  in  the 
muufactuFe  of  hats.  - 

In  Kentucky,  the  hunting  of  the  com  forms  one 
of  the  principU  sports  of  the  hardy  inhabitants. 
Audnbon,  in  his  usual  spirited  manner,  gives  an  en- 
tertsiciDg  account  of  his  nights'  adventures  during  a 
HacDon  hunt.  His  host  is  about  to  start,  and  makes 
preparation  for  the  hunt,  this  is  during  the  night: — 
Nov  mark  him,  the  bold  Kentuckian  is  on  bia  feet,  his 
x«>  knd  the  stranger  prepare  to  march.  Boms  and  rides 
Kt  in  requisition,  the  good  niao  opens  the  wooden-hinged 
door,  and  tends  forth  a  blast  loud  enough  to  scare  a  wolf. 
Tbe  RajMwns  scamper  away  from  the  com-fields,  break 
llniugh  ibe  fences,  and  hie  to  the  woods.  The  hunter  haa 
I*keii  an  axe  from  the  «ood  pile,  and  returning,  assures 
uilbit  the  night  is  clear,  and  that  wo  shall  have  rare  sport. 
Be  blows  throU);h  his  rifte  to  ascerlain  that  it  is  clear,  exa- 
mitiei  his  Hint,  and  thrusts  a  feather  into  the  touch-hole. 
To  s  leathern  bag,  slung  at  his  side,  is  attached  a  powder- 
born  ;  his  sheaihed  knife  is  there  also ;  below  hangs  a 
DatTDw  slip  of  home-spun  linen.  He  takes  from  his  bag  a 
bullet,  pulls  with  his  teeth  the  wooden  stopper  from  his 
povder-bnm,  lajs  the  ball  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
puri  the  powder  upon  it,  until  it  is  just  overtopped. 
nailing  the  horn  to  his  mouth  he  sgain  closes  it  with  ihe 
'tipper,  and  restores  it  to  its  place.  He  introduces  the 
P""aer  into  the  lube,  springs  the  box  of  his  gun,  greases 
Ine  potcA  over  with  some  melted  tallow,  or  damps  it,  then 
?!><«  it  on  the  honeycombed  muisle  of  his  piece.  The 
nullet  is  placed  on  the  patch  over  the  bore,  and  pressed 
■ith  the  handle  of  the  knife  wliich  now  trin|g  the  edges  of 
tM  linen.  The  elastic  hickory  rod,  held  »j,j,  both  hands, 
™«tbly  pushes  the  ball  to  ib  bed;  once  .rfjce.  thrice,  it 
osi  Rbooaded.    The  hfle  leaps,  as  it  "sk    jiito  ''^^  ^''"^' 


ter'a  arms,  the  feather  is  drawn  ftom  the  touch-bole,  the 
powder  Slls  the  pan  which  is  cloaed,— ■  Now,  I  am  ready 
cries  the  huntsman. 


The  whole  party  now  start  for  the  woods,  with 
dc^,  and  boys,  and  torches,  after  a  few  delays,  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  road. 

The  boys  had  got  up  with  the  dogs,  woico  were  baying 
a  Racoon  in  a  small  puddle,  we  soon  join  them  with  Ihe 
light,— 'Now,  stranger,  woteh  and  ace.  The  Racoon  was 
all  but  swimming,  and  yet  bad  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  with  his  feet.  The  gkre  of  the  lighted  torch  was 
doubtless  distressing  to  him ;  his  coat  was  ruffled,  and  his 
rounded  tail  seemed  thrice  its  ordinary  size,  his  eyes  shone 
like  emeralds ;  wilb  foaming  jaws  he  watched  the  dogs, 
ready  to  seize  each  by  the  snout  as  it  came  within  reach. 
They  kept  him  busy  for  several  minutes ;  the  water  became 
thick  with  mud ;  his  coat  hung  dripping,  and  his  draggled 
tail  lay  floating  on  the  surface.  His  guttural  growlinsa, 
in  place  of  intimidating  his  assailants,  excited  them  tne 
more ;  and  they  very  unceremoniously  closed  upon  him, 
CUTS  as  they  were,  and  without  the  breeding  of  gentle  dogs  I 
One  seised  him  by  the  rump,  and  tugged,  but  was  soon  forced 
to  let  go ;  snother  stuck  to  his  side ;  but  soon,  the  racoon, 
taking  a  better-directed  bite  ofhis  muzzle  than  another  dog 
bad  of  hit  tail,  coon  made  him  yelp ;  and  pitiful  were  the 
cries  of  luckless  Tyke.  The  Racoon  would  not  let  go,  but 
in  the  mean  time,  the  other  dugs  seized  him  fast,  and  wor- 
ried him  to  death,  yet  to  the  last  he  held  by  his  antagonist's 
snout.  Knocked  on  the  head  by  an  axe.  he  lay  gaspini;  bis 
last  breath;  and  the  heaving  of  his  chest  was  painful  ta 
see.  The  hunters  stood  gazing  at  him  in  the  pool,  while 
all  around  was  rendered  trebly  dark  and  dismal  by  the  flare 
of  the  torch.     It  was  a  good  scene  for  a  skilful  painter. 

The  dogs  soon  discovered  another  Racoon,  who 
had  token  refuge  in  a  tree,  round  which  they  had 
ranged  themselves,  seated  on  their  haunches,  Inoking 
upwards  and  barking.  The  hunters  now  employed 
their  axes  to  cut  down  the  tree,  sending  the  chips 
about  in  all  directioos. 

At  length  the  tree  began  to  crack,  and  slowly  leaning 
to  one  side,  the  heavy  mass  swung  rustling  through  the 
air,  and  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  rrasb.  It  was  not  one 
coon  that  was  surprised  here,  but  three — ay,  three  of 
them,  one  of  which,  more  crafty  than  the  rest,  leaped 
fairly  from  the  main  lop  while  the  tree  was  staggering. 
The  other  two  stuck  to  the  hollow  of  a  branch,  from  which 
they  were  soon  driven  by  one  of  the  dugs.  Tjke  and  Lion 
having  nosed  the  cunning  old  one,  scampered  aflcr  hire, 
not  mouthing  like  the  well-troined  hounds  of  our  touthom 
fox-hunters,  but  jelling  like  furies.  The  hunter's  sona 
attacked  those  on  tho  tree,  while  Ihe  woodsman  and  I,  pre- 
ceded hy  Toby,  made  after  the  other;  and  busy  enough  wo 
all  were,  our  animal  was  of  extraordinary  size,  and  after 
some  parley  a  ritle-baU  was  sent  through  his  brain.  He 
reeled  once  only — next  moment  he  lay  dead.  The  rest 
were  dispatched  by  the  axe  and  the  club,  for  a  shot,  in  those 
days,  was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  when  it  could  be  saved. 
It  could  procure  a  deer,  and  was  therefore  worth  more  than 
a  coon's  akin. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Racoon  displays  consider- 
able courage  and  fierceness  when  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive,  but  it  is  not  naturally  a  savage  aninaal;  it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  will  follow  iU  master  about,  and 
ff«m  iU  activity  and  monkey-like  tricks  becomes  an 
amusing  pet. 
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FILTRATION  OF  THAMES  WATER. 

The  managers  of  the  Chelsea  works  having  determined 
to  prosecute  some  plan  for  rendering  the  quality  of 
the  water  supplied  by  them  unobjectionable,  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  experiments  were  commenced  and  in- 
quiries made  upon  the  subject,  so  that  wbep  Dr.  Roget, 
Mr.  Brande,  and  Mr.  Telford,  (the  Gommiasioners  of 
Inquiry,)  visited  tbe  works  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
they  found  the  construction  of  filtering*  works  of  some 
magnitude  in  an  advanced  state. 

So  little  had  been  written  on  the  lubjeot  of  filtration 
of  a  practical  nature,  that  the  art  of  conducting  the 
process  upon  a  large  scale  was  yet  to  be  acquired, 
and  improvements  to  be  made  upon  the  works  at 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  where  it 
appeared  that  instances  of  failure,  as  •  well  as  of 
success,  had  occurred.  Preliminary  experiments  were 
indispensable  to  warrant  expenditure  of  capital  on 
such  works,  and  several  trials  were  accordingly  made 
on  superficies  exceeding  one  thousand  square  feet,  to 
ascertain  the  most  approved  principle,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  various  materials  proposed  to  be  employed. 
AU  the  modifications  of  lateral  and  ascending  filters 
proved  disadvantageous  3  difficulties  were  encountered 
m  preserving  the  various  strata  in  their  assigned 
position,  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  component 
particles  $  and  effectual  cleansing  could  not  be  acoom* 
plished  without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
filtering  medium.  AU  devices  by  currents,  reaction 
of  water,  and  other  means,  also  proved  either  ineffi- 
cient, or  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

The  mode  of  filtration  fidopted  at  the  Chelsea  worlm 
is  by  descent,  and  the  medium  consists  of  fine  and 
coarse  river-sand,  comminuted  shells,  and  pebbles, 
and  of  small  and  large  gravel.  These  materials  are 
laid  in  a  reservoir,  their  surface  being  disposed  in 
ridges,  which  presents  to  the  spectator  an  undulated 
appearance.  The  first  experiments  by  descent  failed  j 
sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  in  the  selection  and 
separation  of  the  materials.  Explosions  of  condensed 
air  in  the  tunnels  for  collecting  the  filtered  water 
deranged  the  strata  occasionally,  and  were  obviated 
by  air- drains.  The  filtration  was,  in  one  instance, 
stopped  by  the  addition  of  fresh  sand,  without  having 
previously  removed  the  old  sand,  which  should  be 
applied  as  the  upper  stratum  3  although,  in  this  case, 
the  surface  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed  previously, 
a  film  or  puddle  was  formed  on  the  original  sand,  and 
was  sufficiently  supported  by  the  particles  of  sand  to 
sustain  five  feet  head  of  water,  at  first  acting  to  im- 
pede, and  eventually  to  stop  the  filtration.  The  pro- 
cess was  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
small  shells,  such  as  are  usually  found  at  Shellness, 
the  flat  suifaces  of  which  overlap,  and  assist  in  the 
great  desideratum  of  separating  the  sand  from  the 
gravel,  and  thus  tending  to  preserve  the  free  percola- 
tion in  the  lower  strata,  which  is  essential  for  ensuring 
filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  waterwork  purposes. 

The  strata  on  the  site  of  the  filtering- works,  under 
the  vegetable  mould,  consist  of  loam,  sand,  and  gra- 
vel, overlying  the  London  clay  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet.  The  sand  and  gravel  contain  powerful  land- 
springs,  and  the  masses  of  ferruginous  conglomerate 
they  pass  through  are  so  great,  that  the  water  is  of 
an  objectionable  quality;  therefore,  in  constructing 
the  basin  to  receive  the  filtering  materials,  it  was 
necessary  to  exclude  all  the  land*water  by  clay  and 
cement  walling. 

An  excavation  into  the  sand  and  gravel,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  the  water  from  the  river  flowing  on 
to  the  filtering  bed,  would  have  involved  too  great  an 
outlay ;  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  construction 
gf  thie  basin,  at  a  level  which  rendered  pumping  the 


water  from  the  river  unavoidable  j  but  the  conaequem 
subsidence  of  the  water^  and  the  command  of  a  con- 
stant flow  to  the  filtering*bed,  am  advantages  which 
result  from  tbe  expedient  of  pumpiQ({ }  and  the  interest 
of  the  money  saved  has  more  than  compensated  for 
the  aiiuual  expense.  The  filtering-bed  covers  an  area 
of  oae  acre,  and  there  ia  an  elevated  reservoir  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  Thfi  lower  stratum  of  gravel 
contains  the  tunnels  for  collecting  the  filtered  water. 
They  are  built  with  cement-blocks,  and  partially  open 
jointed,  two  spaces  of  an  inch  and  a  half  on  the  bed, 
and  the  hending-joint  of  each  brick  being  open.  The 
fine  gravel,  pebbles  and  shells,  and  the  coarse  and  fine 
sand,  are  laid  upon  the  large  gravel. 

The  water  is  let  on  to  the  filtering  bed  at  nine 
places^  and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  fitted  with  curved 
boards  to  diffuse  the  currents  of  water,  and  prevent 
the  surface  of  the  sand  from  being  disturbed.  The 
interstices  in  the  fine  sand  being  more  minute  than 
the  subjacent  strata,  it  is  found  that  the  impurities 
fire  arrested  near  tbe  surface,  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  remove  more  than  one  inch  depth  of  tbe 
simd  at  any  one  time  of  cleansing.  This  work  'n 
effected  by  scraping  the  surface  every  fortnight, 
ftnd  i4)on  a  careful  examination  it  has  be^  discovered 
that  tbo  sediment  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  from  six 
to  nine  inches,  according  to  the  state  of  the  Thames 
water  |  tbe  greatest  penetration  occurring  during  the 
prevaleaoe  of  land  floods  in  the  river.  Notwithstaod- 
iog  this,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  more 
than  the  depth  stated,  which  contains  the  grosser  im- 
purities,  the  remainder  tending  rather  to  improve  fil- 
tration by  rendering  the  interstices  between  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  stiU  more  minute.  From  these  obser- 
vations it  most  not  be  inferred  that  the  process  is 
merely  a  fine  mode  qf  straining,  for  something  more 
is  evidently  effected  1  an  appearance  resembling  fer- 
mentation being  disceroible  when  the  water  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  sand. 

The  quantity  of  water  filtered  is  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  daily,  according  to  the 
demand.  The  undulated  surface  of  the  filtering-bed 
admits  of  parts  of  it  being  worked,  and  others  drained  j 
and  it  dds  in  cleansing,  by  admitting  the  grosser  par- 
ticles of  the  silt  to  slide  down  the  ridges,  and  form  a 
sediment  easily  manageable.  The  removal  of  the 
sand  ia  effected  by  lifting  portions  of  the  fine  sand  in 
succession,  and  placing  fresh  aand  of  the  same 
description  underneath  them. 

There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  various  works 
in  course  of  execution  by  the  London  water  companies 
will  add  greatly  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience of  thp  public,  and  as  these  works  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  on  by  means  of  large  capitals 
vested  ia  fixed  machinery,  pipea^  &c.,  for  suppJyiog 
9m  article  consumable  only  oq  the  spot,  and  as  such 
machinery,  pipes,  &c.,  are  of  Uttle  or  no  value  for  any 
other  purpose,  they  should  not  ^be  interfered  with 
upon  slight  grounds,  or  the  representations  of  de- 
9igniug  persons,  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  deprivation  of  the  accustomed  supply  of  water  in 
«ny  particular  district  of  the  metropolis  would  be  a 
calamity  from  which  most  serious  iigury  to  the  public 
might  ensue,  more  especially  if  it  occurred  in  the 
Slimmer,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  fever; 
and  although  the  present  supply  of  water  in  the  metro- 
polis is  susceptible  of  improvement,  it  is  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  Europe  j  and  in  any 
event,  the  preservation  of  thai  supply  i»  a  most  im- 
portant object. 

[From  a  Paper  by  Mr.  James  Simpson.  Besioent  EnfiDeer 
at  tlie  Chelsea  Water-works,  in  the  Uift  of  Tt{f9r4*i 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATUItAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  III. 
On  Cohesion  and  Adhesion. 

Why  is  it  that  two  pieces  of  wood  will  not  adheiM  or 
stick  togfther,  when  we  place  their  surfaces  in  con- 
tact;  and  that  they  will  adhere  when  a  surface  or 
thin  film  of  glue  is  between  them  ?  Whf  is  it  that 
two  dry  pieces  of  paper  will  not  stick  together  unless 
paste  or  gum  be  interposed }  The  reader  will  replyj 
"because  glue,  pMie,  and  gum,  are  sticky  sub- 
stances." But  this  term  "  sticky*  gives  us  but  little 
information  concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 
process ;  it  will  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  pay  a 
little  attention  to  this  subject. 

All  bodies,  whether  soUds,  or  liquids,  or  invisible 
gases,  are  formed  of  atoms,  or  very  small  particles, 
which  are  drawn  or  held  together  by  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted 
with.  We  know  that  the  surfaces  of  our  ponds 
become  covered  with  ice  in  the  Winter,  and  that  the 
ice  is  formed  from  the  water, — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  solid  water.  Now,  the 
whole  reason  vhy  the  water  exhibits  the  solid  fbrm 
in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  is,  because  the 
atoms  of  which  it  is  composed  are  permitted  to 
approach  one  another  in  such  positions  as  to  cohere 
or  hold  strongly  together  3  and  the  reason  why  the 
particles  or  atoms  are  enabled  thus  to  act  upon  each 
other,  is,  that  a  portion  df  heat  which  previously 
existed  between  the  atoms  has  been  removed  by  the 
cold  weather.  In  the  fluid  state,  heat  acts  as  an 
obstacle,  whicli  prevents  the  atoms  from  acting  on 
one  another  with  that  energy  which  they  would  do 
if  the  heat  were  not  present. 

In  the  condition  of  a  liquid,  the  particles  of  a 
body  have  almost  lost  all  their  attractidn  for  each 
other,  for  we  may  divide  a  tea-cup  full  of  water  into 
a  thousand  separate  parts,  with  ease ;  but  to  divide 
the  same  bulk  of  ice  into  a  thousand  pieces,  we 
ranst  use  mechanical  force ;  the  particles  of  which 
it  consists,  cohere  or  stick  together  so  strongly,  that 
some  force  is  necessary  to  part  them. 

If  we  hold  a  piece  of  iron  wire  between  the  two 
hands,  and  try  to  pull  it  asunder,  we  fail  in  so 
doing :  why  is  this  ?  there  is  no  glue,  or  cement,  or 
paste,  between  the  particles  of  iron  ?  It  is  true  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  5  but  there  is  that  which  is 
more  powerful,  namely,  a  strong  coherent  attraction 
between  particle  and  particle,  by  virtue  of  which 
each  one  refuses  to  part  from  those  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  unless  a  force  is  employed  superior  to 
that  which  binds  the  particles  together* 

It  may  be  Asked, — If  this  is  the  case^  why  do  not 
two  pieces  of  wood  stick   together,  when  we  place 
their  smooth  surfaces  in  contact?    The  answer  is, 
that  the  coherent  attraction  is  eJcefrted  only  at  very 
small  distances,  and  that  as  soon  as  those  distances 
are  exceeded,  the  particles  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  acting  upon  one  another.     What  the  size  of  the 
particles  is,  or  what  are  the  distances  between  them, 
sre  questions  totally  out  of  our  power  to  answer. 
Science  has  done  much  in  measuring  the  minute  and 
the  great  in  nature,  but  it  has  failed  in  measuring 
the  size  of  the  atoms  of  matter.     It  is  very  certain 
that  when  we  place  two  smooth  surfaces  of  wood 
together,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  in  actual  con- 
tact, the  distance  between  them  is  far  greater  than 
that  between  the  particles  which  compose  the  wood ; 
that  such  is  the  case  may  be  partially  proved  in  the 
following  manner.     If  we  take  two  pieces  of  lead, 
cat  from  the  same  piece,  so  as  to  h^^  two  clean, 
frcsbly-cut  surfaces,  and  if  we  appljr  i^^^se  two  sur- 


faces together,  they  will  not  adhere  j  but  if  we  rub 
them  against  each  other  for  a  short  time,  they  will 
adhere  together,  and  will  require  much  force  to  sepa« 
rate  thetn.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  first 
instance,  the  two  surfaces,  although  apparently  in 
contact,  were  too  far  asunder  to  permit  the  particles 
of  the  one  to  act  upon  those  of  the  other ;  but,  by 
rubbing  them  together,  the  surfaces  become  smoother, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  approach  closer  together. 

We  must  now  make  a  di£ference  between  cohesion 
and  adhesion.  We  shall  apply  the  term  cohesion  to 
the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  same 
body;  and  adhesion,  to  that  manifested  between 
different  bodies. 

We  said,  that  in  water,  the  power  by  which  the 
particles  cling  together  is  exceedingly  small;  but 
there  are  many  instances  which  show  that  it  is  not 
entirely  absent.  All  schoolboys  are  acquainted  with 
the  game  of  "  duck  and  drake  :*'  a  piece  of  slate, 
or  a  flat  oyster-shell,  is  hurled  obliquely  on  the 
surface  of  a  pond,  where,  instead  of  sinking  in 
the  water,  it  rebounds  and  proceeds  forward,  then 
rebounds  again,  and  so  on,  taking,  perhaps,  seven  or 
eight  long  leaps  over  the  surface  of  the  pond  before 
it  finally  sinks  beneath  the  surface ;  the  greater  the 
number  of  leaps,  the  greater  is  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former considered  to  be.  This  it  would  not  do,  if 
there  were  not  some  cohesive  force  between  the  par- 
ticles of  Water  which  enable  them  to  resist  the  en- 
trance of  the  object  between  them,  until  its  velocity 
is  almost  spent.  The  experiment  proves  two  things, 
namely,  that  water  has  a  slight  cohesion  and  a  slight 
elasticity :  if  it  had  not  the  latter,  the  slate  or  shell 
would  not  rebound  from  its  surface. 

We  all  know  that  we  cannot  heap  water  up  in  a 
measure,  as  we  can  coals  or  com,  because  it  flows 
over  when  we  have  filled  it  up  to  the  brim.  But  if 
we  notice  when  the  water  in  a  cup  reaches  the  edge, 
we  shall  find  that  we  can  still  pour  a  little  more  into 
it,  provided  we  do  it  with  care,  and  not  wet  the  edge 
of  the  cup.  Suppose  that  the 
adjoining  figure,  fig.  1,  repre- 
sents the  cup  in  two  different 
stages  of  its  fulness.  In  the 
one  case,  where  the  cup  is  only 
partially  filled,  the  surface  of 
the  watelr  is  nearly  flat ;  it  is,  howevei:,  a  little  raised 
at  the  edges  on  account  of  a  slight  attraction  between 
the  cup  and  the  water.  But  in  the  other  instance, 
we  see  that  the  water  is  considerably  above  the 
dotted  line,  which  represents  the  level  of  the  edges 
of  the  cup  :  the  surface  of  the  water  is  convex. 

Now  this  arises  from  a  slight  cohesive  attraction 
between  the  particles  of  water.  It  is  so  slight  that 
the  water  soon  begins  to  flow  over  when  the  level  of 
the  edge  has  been  attained  and  exceeded,  but  still 
the  cohering  or  sticking  together  of  the  particles  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  small  mound  of  water  to  remain 
above  the  level  of  the  vessel  so  long  as  the  edge 
remains  dry. 

Daily  experience  tells  us  that  iron  and  steel  aro 
heavier  than  water :  if  we  place  an  iron  nail  or  a 
steel  ring  or  key  on  the  surface  of  water,  they  will 
not  remain  there,  but  will  sink.  The  reason  is,  that 
they  are,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  than  water,  and 
therefore  obey  the  general  law  of  the  heaviest  going 
to  the  bottom.  But  there  is  a  mode  in  which  this 
law  may  be  prevented  from  acting,  by  bringing  the 
i^ohesion  of  water  into  play.     It  is  the  following. 

If  we  take  one  or  two  slender- sewing  needles,  and 
place  them  very  gently  on  the  surface  of  water,  as  in 
the  following  figure,  (fig.  2,)  they  will  swim  or  float 
on  i\^e  surface,  although  they  arc  made  of  steel  of  9a 


Fig.  I. 
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heavy  a  quality  as  keys,  or  rings^  or  any  other 
artietea.  The  rcaaon  is  tluit  tha  cohesion  of  the  par« 
tialea  of' the  upper  layer  of  walet,  is  suf&cient  to 
resist  the  entrance  of  the  needle  between  them,  aa 
the  needle  is  very  small  and  light.  The  needle  must 
not  be  wetted,  or  it  will  sink :  when  the  experiment 
succeeds  the  needle  lies  in  a  little  trough  which  it 
hollows  for  itself  in  a  watery  couch. 


FSg.fl; 


n«.8. 


Many  insects  can  perform  a  feat  which  no  other 
animal,  man  not  excepted,  could  accomplish  without 
the  aid  of  water-shoes,  and  much  instruction,  that 
is,  they  can  walk  on  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  witness  the  sportive  movements  of 
a  species  of  aquatic  water-bug,  and  many  other 
insects,  whose  slender  feet  move  with  agility  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  without  sinking,  simply  because 
they  have  not  the  force  to  overcome  the  cohesive 
attraction  of  the  watery  particles.  Fig.  3  represents 
an  insect  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  insects 
have  their  feet  fringed,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
bodiea  covered,  with  exceedingly  fine  hairs  which 
buoy  them  up,  and  sometimes  collect  a  globule  of 
air  under  them  which  makes  them  still  more  buoyant, 
others  use  their  wings  by  way  of  sails.  Some  of 
these  aquatic  insects  have  their  bodies  so  highly 
polished  that  the  water  will  not  adhere  to  them. 

These  are  examples  of  cohesion  in  a  fluid.  We 
shall  have  some  proof  of  a  similar  power  in  solids, 
by  taking  two  pieces  of  plate-glass  and  laying  one 
on  the  other:  they  will  cohere  so  strongly  that  it 
will^require  much  more  than  the  weight  of  the  upper 
plate  to  lift  it  from  the  lower.  This  is  because  plate- 
glass  is  so  very  fiat  and  smooth,  that  the  particles 
of  one  surface  are  enabled  to  act  upon  those  of  the 
other.  Very  few  manufactured  articles  are  so  flat 
and  so  smooth  as  plate-glass. 

Particles  of  glue  have  the  property,  when  softened 
or  liquified,  of  adhering  strongly  to  wood;  and  those 
of  paste  of  adhering  strongly  to  paper.  When, 
therefore,  we  rub  a  thin  coating  of  glue  on  a  surface 
of  wood,  and  upon  that  place  another  surface  of 
wood,  we  have  two  examples  of  adhesion  and  one  of 
cohesion :  the  lower  surface  adheres  to  the  glue, — 
the  upper  surface  does  so  likewise, — and  the  different 
particles  of  glue  cohere  or  cling  together, — so  that 
all  three  form  one  body.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strictly 
true  to  say  that  we  make  two  pieces  of  wood  stick 
together;  we  make  the  glue  stick  to  the  lower  piece, 
and  the  upper  piece  sticks  to  the  glue;  but  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  do  not  touch  each  other.  The  same 
observations  which  we  have  here  employed  with 
respect  to  two  pieces  of  wood  with  glue  between 
them,  also  apply  to  two  pieces  of  paper  with  paste 
between  them. 

If  we  put  a  penny  piece  on  a  wet  table,  we  cannot 
take  it  up  again  so  easily  as  if  the  table  were  dry. 
The  thin  film  of  water  adheres  slightly  to  the  table, 
the  piece  of  copper  adheres  slightly  to  the  water,  and 
the  particles  of  water  slightly  cohere  among  them- 
selves ;  all  these  tend  to  make  the  penny  piece  rather 
more  difficult  to  lift  from  the  table ;  but  as  they  are 
all  small  in  amount,  the  difficulty  is  soon  overcome. 

If  we  wet  the  two  plates  of  glass,  of  which  we 
lately  spoke,  before  we  lay  one  on  the  other,  we  shall 
find  that  they  cling  together  with  much  more  force 
than  before :  the  water  acting  as  a  species  of  glue. 

The  formation  of  a  globular  drop  of  water  is  an 
instance  of  cohesion.    Water  never  falls  to  the  earth  I 


particle  by  particle;  but  the  particlef  ding  to^l^ 
until  their  coBecH^  tnastf  ii  IM"  heivf«%o  wmtn 
longer  suspende(^  fpoaoi  vhiah  thi^  iUl  )xk  ib^  fma 
of  drops. 

The  production  of  friction,  which  is  so  often  an  ob- 
stacle,  and  so  often  an  advantage,  in  our  machines,  is 
greatly  dependant  on  the  adhesion  of  the  wahm 
of  the  rubbing  bodies.  The  smoother  the  txahm 
are,  the  easier  do  the  bodies  move  on  each  other; 
but  no  degree  of  smoothness  will  do  away  mii 
friction  altogether;  some  will  always  be  due  to  the 
adhering  attractions  of  the  two  surfaces. 

When  we  break  a  tea-cup,  or  a  glass  goblet,  ve 
may  put  the  pieces  together  again,  and  they  may  fit 
so  well  that  we  can  scarcely  see  the  joint ;  but  they 
will  not  hold :  the  attraction  of  cohesion  has  been 
broken,  and  we  cannot  put  the  edges  so  close  together 
as  they  were  before :  a  film  of  air  will  remain  b^ 
tween  them,  and  will  prevent  the  cohesive  force  from 
acting. 

The  adhesion  of  solids  to  liquids  is  very  great,  and 
its  amount  may  be  ascertained  by  a  contrivance  re- 
presented in  fig.  4.  To  the  arm  of  a  balance  c,  soi- 
pend  a  scale-pan  at  one  end  and  a  vessel  of  water 


from  the  other  end;  place  weights  in  the  scale^pm 
until  equilibrium  is  established.  Let  us  nowsaspead 
a  disk  of  copper,  wood,  or  marble,  or  any  solid  s4h 
stance  from  its  centre,  and  firmly  attached  IM 
wooden  upright,  which  is  also  fixed.  The  disk  sfaftfld 
be  of  the  same  height  as  the  level  of  the  water*  ^hich 
must  be  brought  under  the  disk,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  surface  of  water  will  adhere  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  disk  with  considerable  fonxi 
so  much  so,  that  we  may  greatly  diminish  the  weights 
in  the  scale-pan,  and  the  cylinder  of  water  will  not 
fall  down.  A  number  of  metal  disks  of  the  same 
size  and  thickness  were  thus  applied  to  the  surto 
of  mercury,  and  it  was  found  that  weights  codd  w 
taken  out  of  the  scale-pan  as  follows: — 

Disk  of  Gold       ;       .       .        .        446  grams 
Silver 4«« 


Tin  . 
Lead    • 
Bismuth  . 
Platinum 
Zinc         « 
Copper 
Antimony 
Iron 
Cobalt      . 


418 
99f 
378 

888 
204 
148 
126 
115 
8 


It  thus  appears  that  among  the  metals  the  attrac- 
tion of  adhesion  is  greatest  between  gold  and  mer- 
cury, and  least  between  cobalt  and  mercury. 


Whbn  a  man  chooses  the  rewards  of  virtue,  he  shodd 
remember,  that  to  resign  the  pleasares  of  vice  is  part  w 
his  bargain. ^Wilbbrforcb. 
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CULTIVATION    OF   THE    MANIOC    PLANT. 


TBK  rasrAKAiiDM  or  makioc  ri.oiiB« 


THE  MANIOC,  (Jmipia  manihot.) 
Thi<  plant,  which  it  cultivated  in  most  of  the  hot 
climata  of  the  earth,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
pndocea  the  sabstancea  called  Cassava,  Manioc 
floor,  and  Tapioca.  There  are  manf  speciea  of  the 
gnni  Janipba  and  Tapioca,  in  most  of  which  the 
juLKt  and  seeds  arc  considered  poiaonons,  on  acconnt 
of  their  violent  pnrgative  qualities;  among  these  is 
the  plant  in  qnestion.  The  Janipha  Manihot  is  a 
■hrab,  whose  native  place  aecms  to  he  the  warmer 
puts  of  South  America  ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  six 
ot  seven  feet ;  its  stem  is  twisted  in  its  growth,  and 
covered  with  knots  or  bumps ;  it  is  foil  of  pith,  and 
u  covered  with  a  thin  reddish -coloured  bark. 

It  is  particularly  cultivated  in  America,  and  the 
"ett  Indian  islands  near  the  Spanish  Main,  where, 
when  made  into  Catsava-bread,  it  forms  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  nourishment  for  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. During  its  growth  the  colour  of  its  stems, 
flowers,  and  roots,  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  age  and  healthy  state  of  the  plant. 

Tbe  means  employed  to  separate  the  deleterious 
ffl»tter  from  the  nourishing  portion  of  the  Manioc, 
>«  extremely  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  cer- 
|>ui  in  their  effects,  that  the  Coasava-bread  has  never 
heen  known  to  prodace  ill  effects.  The  Manioc,  as  an 

T01.XIIL 


article  of  noorisbroent,  is  as  useful  to  the  Americana 
as  com  and  rice  are  to  the  natives  of  Europe  and  tha 
Asiatics,  and  it  has  this  advanta^,  that  its  cultivation 
is  attended  with  less  risk  of  a  failure  of  the  crop. 
The  quantity  of  food  procured  from  a  piece  of  ground 
of  the  same  extent,  is  also  much  greater;  and  during 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  growth,  it  may  be 
gathered  and  prepared  for  food.  Where  it  is  culti- 
vated merely  for  the  consumption  of  the  grower,  ■ 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  week  or  a  month  is  usually 
gathered,  and  the  remainder  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  with  safety  for  a  considerable  time  t  if,  how- 
ever, it  remain  too  long  in  the  earth,  it  is  apt  to 
rot,  or  became  too  hard  for  use. 

When  the  time  for  gathering  the  crop  has  arrived, 
the  stems  are  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the  roots 
are  drawn  out  of  the  earth  without  much  difficulty; 
the  roots  are  separated  from  the  stem  and  carried 
to  a  shed,  where  the  rind,  or  bark,  is  scraped  off  with 
a  knife:  they  are  then  washed  in  water  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  a  pulpy  substance  by  means  of  a 
rasp.  When  in  this  state,  the  Manioc  is  placed  either 
in  mats  or  linen  bags,  and  submitted  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press ;  when  tbe 
moisture  has  been  sufficientiy  extracted  from  tha 
mass,  it  is  rubbed  through  a  kind  of  sieve  with  wida 
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meshes,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  stovQ  to  be  pre- 
pared B9  CasiEva-bread,  or  Manioc  iloun 

To  make  the  Cassava,  a  round,  flat,  iron  plate,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
is  employed;  this  plate  is  mounted  on  four  legs,  and 
a  fire  is  kindled  beneath  it.  As  soon  as  the  plate 
becomes  hot,  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  rasped 
root  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  care 
is  taken  to  spread  it  of  an  equal  thickness  in  all  parts, 
and,  as  it  becomes  warm,  to  press  it  down  with  the 
blade  of  a  large  knife,  or  spatula,  made  of  wood. 
The  cooking  is  allowed  to  proceed  without  disturbing 
the  pulp,  the  grains  of  which,  being  still  damp,  adhere 
to  each  other  and  become  a  solid  mass,  which  con- 
tracts in  thickness  considerably  by  the  effect  of  the 
heat ',  the  cake  is  next  turned  on  the  plate,  that  each 
side  may  be  done  alike.  When  the  cooking  is  finished, 
the  Cassava  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  biscuit,  of  the 
size  of  the  iron  plate.  It  is  placed  in  the  air  to  cool, 
where  it  becomes  hard  and  firm,  and  can  be  easily 
broken  in  pieces. 

The  preparation  of  Manioc  flour  only  differs  from 
that  of  Cassava  in  preventing  the  grains  of  the  pulp 
from  uniting  with  each  other  into  a  folid  maas.  To 
prepare  the  flour  in  great  quantities,  a  flat^bottomed, 
copper  pan  is  employed,  about  four  feet  across  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep.  This  pan  is  heated,  and 
as  the  rasped  root  is  thrown  in,  it  is  briskly  stirred 
and  bruised  with  a  kind  of  mallet  of  wood.  The 
constant  stirring  prevents  the  grains  from  uniting 
with  each  other  while  they  are  losing  their  moisture^ 
and  it  also  causes  them  to  be  equally  cooked. 

When  sufficiently  done  (which  to  known  by  ita 
assuming  ft  reddish  colour,  and  by  ita  savoury 
smell),  it  to  taken  out  of  the  pan  with  a  wooden 
shovel,  spread  on  coarse  cloths  to  cool,  and  packed 
in  barreto,  in  which  it  can  be  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time* 

The  smaller  the  graina  of  the  Manioc  are,  the  more 
delicate  it  to  considered.  The  Cassava-bread  and  the 
flour  are  rarely  eaten  without  some  further  prepara- 
tion. Before  being  served  they  are  soaked  in  water, 
or  soup ;  in  these  liquids  they  swell  considerably,  and 
form  a  solid  and  wholesome  nourtohment  which  the 
Negroes  prefer  to  bread. 

The  sap  which  is  pressed  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Manioc,  contains  an  extremely  fine  and  white  fecula, 
or  starch,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  nf  the  liquid. 
To  obtain  this  substance,  the  liquid  to  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  hours,  in  the  pan  in  which  it  has 
been  received  j  the  sap  is  then  poured  off,  the  starch 
washed  in  several  waters,  and  dried.  This  dry 
starch  is  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  and  placed 
over  the  fire  and  steamed,  until  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  irregular,  vtocid  mass,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun 
until  quite  hard;  when  broken  into  small  grains  it 
is  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Tapioca,  a 
substance  which  is  used  by  the  French  in  the  com- 
position of  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastry.  It 
is  sometimes  made  into  hair  powder;  being  dried, 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  sifted  through  a  very  fine 
sieve.  In  this  state  it  to  used  in  frying  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes  where  wheaten  flour  is  employed. 
The  sap  yields  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

A  substance  resembling  Tapioca  can  be  prepared 
from  potato-starch,  by  boiling  it  before  it  is  dried, 
and  stirring  it  so  as  to  break  it  into  lumps. 

The  substances  we  have  been  describing  can  be 
kept  good  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  Aublet,  the 
French  botanist,  declares  that  he  preserved  some 
Tapioca  in  a  box  for  this  length  of  time,  and  that  it 
was  aa  wholesome,  and  formed  as  good  food,  as  on 
the  day  when  it  was  first  placed  there.     Ten  pounds 


of  this  substance,  he  sairs,  are  sufficient  food  for  a 
traveller  for  fifteen  days ;  those  who  embark  on  the 
river  Amazon  carry  no  other  provisions;  a  little  vater 
or  broth,  either  hot  or  cold,  poured  over  two  ounces 
of  tapioca,  will  form  a  very  good  meal.  Horses  also 
can  be  fed  on  it. 

The  expressed  juice  of  this  plant,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  a  violent  poison  :  a  few  minutes  sufRciog 
to  produce  death.  M,  Fermin,  a  French  physicias, 
administered  this  poison,  in  a  moderate  dose,  to  dogs 
and  cats.  The  quantity  did  not  exceed  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  and  death  generally  took  place  in  about  twenty- 
four  minutes.  Thto  potoon  is  supposed  to  produce 
death  by  ita  action  on  the  nerves,  for  on  dissection 
no  inflammation  or  corrosion  had  taken  place.  From 
this  it  ie  conjectured  that  the  poisonous  portion  of  the 
sap  la  of  a  very  volatile  nature,  and  easily  got  hd 
of  by  the  action  of  heat.  It  to  said  to  lose  its 
poisonous  properties  by  being  merely  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  Thirty-five 
drops  of  this  juice  were  administered  to  a  negro,  con- 
victed of  murder  by  poisoning,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
six  minutes  he  was  a  corpse,  thus  ahowing  that  the 
poison  acta  with  greater  violence  on  the  human  frame. 

Rocbefort,  after  describing  the  violence  of  this 
poisoni  aays^  that  the  poor  Indtona  of  the  larger 
islanda  of  the  West  Indtos,  being  persecuted  vith 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Spantorda,  took  away  their  own 
lives  by  partaking  of  the  juice  of  the  Manioc,  lie 
atoo  states  that  in  hto  time  there  waa  a  place  in  St. 
Domingo,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Cavern  of 
the  Indians  j  it  was  filled  with  the  bones  of  more  than 
four  hundred  human  beings,  who  bad  destroyed 
themselves  to  avoid  falling  into  tbp  bands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  engraving  at  the  bead  of  fbis  p«per  Kpreients 
the  preparation  of  the  Manioc  tom^  by  the  negroes, 
in  Brazil.  It  will  be  seen  that  females  axe  employed  in 
this  laborious  work,  under  lbs  superintendence  of  a 
task*  master.  The  Manioc  to  said  by  those  who  have 
been'in  that  country  to  exhaust  the  soil  exceedingljr, 
and  they  attribute  to  tbto  cause  the  nniwodttctivcDea 
of  many  tracts  of  land.  They  reekoo  in  Brazil  ^ 
many  as  thirty  species  of  Manioc, 


Thb  late   Baron  Rothschild  was  the   son  of  a  Jev'at 
Francfort,   of  the  name  of  Joseph;    he  was  in  bumble 
eircumstaaoes,  but  yety  highly  thought  of  for  honesty  and 
integrity.    At  the  time  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
entered  Germany,   the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  eciine  to 
Francfort,  and  asked  Joseph  to  take  charge  of  his  money. 
Joseph  did  not  much  like  the  undertaking,  but  the  pricoe 
pressed  it  so  much  that  at  last  be  consented,  and  the 
treasures  were  given  him.     When  the  French  entered 
Francfort^  Joseph  buried  the  prince's  money  and  jewels 
in  a  chest,  hut  he  did  not  hide  his  own,  thinking  if  they 
found  no  money  they  would  be  suspicious  and  search  more 
earnestly ;  the  consequence  was  he  lost  all  his  own  money. 
When  affairs  became  more  tranquil,  and  he  could  again 
enter  into  business,  he  took  some  of  the  prince's  money 
and  transacted  business  with  it,  as  he  formeriy  used  to  do 
with  his  own,  thinking  it  a  pity  it  should  lie  quite  useless. 
The  Prince  of  Cassel  hod  heard  of  the  French  cruelty  m 
plundering  poor  Joseph  Rothschild,  and  concludetl  all  his 
money  and  jewels  were  gone.     When  he  went  to  Francfort 
he  called  on  him,  and  said,  *•  Well,  Joseph,  all  my  money 
has  been  taken  by  the  French."—"  Not  a  farthing,"  said 
the  honest  man,  **  I  have  it  all ;  I  have  used  a  little  in  my 
business ;  I  will  return  it  all  to  you*  with  interest  on  what 
I  have  used."     No,"  said  the  prince,  •*  keep  it;  I  will  not 
take  the  interest,  and  I  will  not  take  my  money  from  )  o|j 
for  twenty  years ;  make  use  of  it  for  that  lime,  and  I  wU 
only  take  2  per  cent,  interest  for  it,"    The  prince  lold  m 
story  to  all  his  friends ;  Joseph  was  in  eonsequcnce  em- 
ployed by  most  of  the  German  princes,  he  made  an  im- 
mense fortune,  his  sons  became  barons  of  the  GeriB»» 
empire :  and  one  of  them  settled  in  £uglBn<l. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS,    No.  VI. 

SERVICES  PERFORMED  AT  THE  CORONATION  '  BY 
TENURE  OF  GRAND  SERGEANTRY.  THE  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS. 

"Tenure  by  grand  serjeantry,"  says  Littleton,  "is 
\rhere  a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
sovereign  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person^  as  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  king,  or  his 
lance;  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to  be  his  marshal,  or  to 
carry  his  sword  before  him  at  the  coronation^  or  to  be 
his  sewer  at  his  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his 
bntler,  &c."  In  some  cnrions  instances  we  find  that 
the  duties  of  this  tenure  were  allowed  to  be  performed 
bv  deputy.  Lord  Coke  informs  us  that  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Richard  II.,  a  citizen  of  London  who 
held  by  grand  sergeantry,  had  a  deputy  appointed  for 
him,  because  he  was  not  of  sufficient  quality.  A 
Jcoight,  it  appears,  was  the  lowest  in  rank  who  could 
do  any  personal  service  to  the  sovereign  on  such 
occasions.  A  female  may  appoint  a  deputy,  but  the 
sovereign  claims  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  sub- 
stitute for  a  person  of  tender  years.  . 

The  petitions,  or  claims,  generally  assert  a  right  of 

performing  certain  services,  apparently  menial,  as  the 

condition  by  which  manors  and  estates  are  held. 

Such  tenures  are  very  common  in  feudal  history,  but 

they  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Byzantine 

empire,  where  the  officers  of  the  palace  usurped  the 

chief  authority  of  the  state.   In  England,  all  lands  are 

supposed  to  be  held  either  mediately  or  immediately 

from  the  king ;  and  some  of  the  conditions  on  which 

manors  were  granted,  will  show  that  the  tenures  of 

grand  sergeantry  to  which  our Attention  must  be  more 

particularly  directed,  are  far  from  being  without  a 

parallel.     We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  singular 

from  Blount's  Fragmenia  Antiguitath, 

In  the  19th  of  Henry  III.  Walter  Gately  held  the 
manor  of  Westcourt  in  Bedington,  Surrey,  on  the 
condition  of  yielding  yearly  to  the  king  one  cross-bow, 
value  twelve  pence.  In  the  14th  of  Edward  III. 
three  persons  held  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Carleton  in 
Norfolk,  by  the  service  of  bringing  the  king,  should 
he  be  in  England,  twenty-four  pastres  of  herrings  on 
the  first  coming-in  of  the  fish.  In  the  34th  of  the 
same  king,  a  man  held  a  manor  in  Kent,  for  providing 
a  man  to  lead  three  greyhounds  whenever  the  king 
should  go  into  Gascony,  so  long  as  a  pair  of  shoes, 
valued  at  four  peuce,  should  last.  In  the  1st  of 
Edward  II.,  Peter  Spileman  held  a  manor  on  condition 
of  finding  straw  for  the  king*s  bed,  and  hay  for  his 
horse. 

We  find  in  the  age   of  the   Plantagenets   many 
examples  of  such  tenures.     One  held  a  manor  by 
paying    two  white   capons    annually  ^     another   by 
carrying  the  king's  standard  whenever  he  happens  to 
be  in  the  county  of  Sussex  -,  another  by  being  marshal 
or  director  of  the  laundresses,  female  suttlers,  and 
other  women  who  may  accompany  the  king's  army :  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Elston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  pays 
yearly  a  rent  of  one  pound  of  cummin-seed,  two  pairs 
of  gloves,  and  a  good  steel  needle  $  another  manor  is 
held  on  condition  of  repairing  the  iron  of  the  royal 
ploughs  and  harrows;  and  in  the  1 3th  year  of  Edward 
I.  we  find  the  manor  of  Hohenorton  in  Warwick- 
shire granted  to  Ela,  countess  of  Warwick,  on  con- 
dition of  her  carving  for  the  king  at  his  birth-day  feast, 
&nd  taking  as  her  fee  the  knife  which  he  uses  at  table. 

We  come  now  to  the  services  specially  rendered  on 
the  coronation  ^  and  of  these  the  first  is  tb&t  of  the 
hereditary  Grand  Almoner  of  Ei^rrlaad.  An 
ftlmoner,  as  his  name  denotes,  is  an  o^^^  appointed 
to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor,  and  ^k  f.  a  ^^^  ^^ 


anciently  attached  to  all  monasteries;  for  by  the 
ancient  canons  all  monasteries  were  obliged  to  spend 
one-tenth  of  their  income  in  charity.  By  another 
ancient  canon  every  bishop  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
almoner,  and  such  an  officer  was  attached  to  most 
European  courts.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  grand 
almoner  of  France  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary in  the  kingdom.  To  him  belonged  the  super- 
intendency  of  all  hospitals  and  houses  of  lepers.  The 
king  received  the  sacrament  from  his  hand,  and  he 
said  mass  before  him  in  all  grand  ceremonies. 

The  duty  of  the  English  grand  almoner  is  to  distri- 
bute the  alms  collected  in  a  silver  dish  on  the  day  of 
•  coronation,  and  also  to  divide  among  certain  poor 
persons  the  blue  cloth  on  which  the  sovereign  walks 
from  the  throne  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  door  of 
the  Abbey.  He  receives  as  his  fee  the  silver  dish  in 
which  the  alms  are  collected,  and  also  the  napkin  by 
which  it  is  covered.  John,  earl  of  Exeter,  who  held 
the  manor  of  Bedford  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL, 
claimed  in  addition  a  tun  of  good  wine,  for  his  own 
proper  use,  which  was  disallowed. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  England,  the  Chiep 
Butler  has  been  considered  one  of  the  principal 
officers  in  attendance  at  the  coronation  feast.  We 
learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  office  of  chief 
butler  was  one  of  great  importance  and  dignity  at  the 
court  of  the  Pharaohs;  for  Joseph  requested  the  chief 
butler,  who  was  his  companion  in  the  prison,  to  pro- 
cure his  liberation,  when  the  butler  should  be  restored 
to  his  former  place ;  and  it  was  actually  by  his  inter- 
ference that  Joseph  was  introduced  to  the  court,  and 
engaged  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh.  The 
dread  which  the  Persian  kings  entertained,  and  not 
without  cause,  of  being  poisoned  by  some  of  their 
family  or  servants,  induced  them  to  grant  the  highest 
honours  to  their  chief  butlers,  or,  as  they  were  more 
generally  termed,  cup-bearers.  It  was  the  duty  of 
such  an  officer  to  serve  the  king  with  wine,  but  he 
previously  poured  some  of  the  liquor  into  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  drank  it  in  the  king's  presence,  as  a 
proof  that  nothing  pernicious  had  been  roingledl  with 
the  wine.  This  institution  was  adopted  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  where  the  customs  of  oriental  monarchies 
were  strangely  blended  with  those  of  imperial  Rome, 
and  from  thence  it  passed  into  the  different  kingdoms 
of  western  Europe,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  state 
and  ceremony  than  bf  any  real  or  supposed  utility. 

The  office  of  arch-butler  in  the  German  empire  was 
held  by  the  king  of  Bohemia ;  he  was  bound  to  present 
the  first  cup  of  wine  to  the  emperor,  not  only  at  the 
coronation-feast,  but  at  all  imperial  entertainments. 
It  was  only,  however,  at  the  time  of  a  coronation  that 
he  was  compelled  to  wear  his  crown  while  officiating. 
Several  prerogatives  were  attached  to  his  office:  he 
took  precedence  of  all  temporal  electors ;  he  walked 
in  procession  immediately  after  the  emperor,  the  em« 
press  and  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  following, 
and  he  had  the  third  voice  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  chief  butler  of  France  (Buticulariui  Francis) 
was  one  of  the  four  great  officers  of  the  household  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  that  country,  who  signed  all  the 
royal  patents,  or  at  least  was  present  at  the  despatch 
of  them.  His  seat  was  among  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  he  even  disputed  presidency  with  the  con- 
stable of  France.  He  had  a  right  of  presiding  at  the 
chamber  of  accounts;  and  in  the  registers  of  that 
office  of  the  year  1397,  mention  is  made  that  John  de 
Bourbon,  grand  butler  of  France,  was  admitted  there 
as  first  president.  In  later  times,  the  title  was  abo- 
lished, and  a  new  office  of  grandechanson,  or  cup- 
bearer, a  merely  nominal  dignity,  was  instituted  in 
its  stead. 
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The  office  of  butler  of  EBgland  was  granted  hy 
William  the  Conq^ieror  to  one  of  his  companioaa  in 
arms,  William  de  Albini,  and  united  by  tennre  of 
grand  aergeantry  with  the  castle  and  manor  of  Bnchen- 
ham,  and  certain  other  manors  in  the  connty  of  Nor- 
folk. It  seems  probable  that  thia  office  was  not  ode 
of  mere  state,  bnt  was  connected  with  the  collection 
of  a  duty  levied  by  virtne  of  the  royal  prerogative  on 
alt  wines  imported  into  the  country.  This  dnty  was 
nsually  called  the  prisage  of  wines,  and  was  originally 
the  best  cask  of  wine  before  the  mast,  and  the  belt 
cask  of  wine  behind  the  mast.  As,  however,  it  soon 
became  nanal  to  pay  a  pecuniary  composition  instead 
of  the  wines,  the  levying  of  prisage  in  England  was 
traDBferred  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  revenoe. 
The  prisage  of  wines  in  Ireland  was  granted  to  the 
FItzwalters,  who  thence  took  the  name  of  Butler,  and 
it  was  long  a  hereditary  privilege  of  the  carls  of 
Ormond. 

The  office  of  chief  butler  was  transmitted  to 
William,  the  second  of  the  Albini  family,  a  very 
remai^able  person  in  hia  ^e ;  and  as  his  romantic 
history  is  connected  with  the  batlery,  we  shall  extract 
it  from  Dugdale. 

It  happened  that  the  queen  of  France,  being  then  a  vidow 
and  a  very  iwautiful  woman,  becaiua  much  in  love  with  a 
knight  af  that  country,  who  was  a  comely  person,  and  in  the 


proclaimed  throu|;hout  her  domioion*,  promising  to  reward 
those  who  should  exercise  themselves  therein  according  to 
their  respective  merits,  and  concluding  that  if  the  person 
whom  she  so  well  affected,  should  act  his  part  belter  than 
otheta  in  tbote  military  exercises,  she  might  marry  him, 
without  any  dishonour  io  herself. 

Hereupon  divers  gallant  men  huting  to  Paris,  among 
others  came  over  this  our  William  de  Albini,  bravely  accou- 
tred, and  in  the  tournament  eacellad  all  others,  over- 
throwing many,  and  wounding  one  mortally  with  his  lance; 
which  being  ODserved  by  the  queen,  she  became  exceedingly 
enamoured  of  htm,  and  forthwith  invited  him  to  a  oostly 
banquet :  and  afterward*  bestowing  certain  jewels  cpon  him, 
offered  him  marriage.  But  he,  having  plighted  his  troth  to 
the  qneen  of  England,  then  a  widow,  refused  ber ;  whereat 
she  grew  to  ditconlented,  that  she  consulted  with  her  maids 
how  slie  might  take  away  his  life:  andin  pursuance  of  that 
design  enticed  him  into  a  garden  where  there  was  a  secret 
cave,  and  in  it  a  Gerco  lyon,  into  which  she  descended  by 
various  steps,  under  colonrof  showing  him  the  beast.  And 
when  she  told  him  of  his  flereoDeis,  he  answered  that  it 
was  a  womanish  and  not  manly  quahty  to  be  afraid  [hereof; 
but  having  him  there,  by  the  advantage  of  a  folding-door, 
thrust  him  in  to  the  lyon.  Being  Iharerore  in  this  danger, 
ha  tolled  his  mantle  about  his  arm,  and  putting  his  hand 
into  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  plucked  his  tongoe  out  by  the 
root,  which  done,  he  followed  the  queen  to  bar  palace,  and 
gave  the  tongue  to  one  of  her  maids  to  present  to  her. 

Returning  therefore  into  England,  with  the  fame  of  this 
glorious  exploit,  be  was  forthwith  odvanced  to  the  earldom 
of  Arundell,  and  had  for  bis  arms  the  lyon  given  him ;  nor 
was  it  long  after  that  the  queen  of  England  accepted  him 
for  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Adeliza.  widow  to  King 
fieniy  I.,  and  daughter  to  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  which 
AdalisB  had  the  castle  of  Arundell  aikd  the  county  in  dowry 
from  that  king. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  seems,  we  find  it  gravely 
repeated  by  several  ancient  historians;  and  ^e  lion 
without  a  tongue  appears  among  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Arundel  family.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe,  that  Irom  this  time  the  rigbt  to  the  chief 
butlery  began  to  be  connected  with  the  earldom  of 
Arundel,  and  to  be  gradually  dissevered  from  the 
manors  in  Norfolk. 

Hugh,  thelast  of  the  Albini  family  ,'at  the  coronation 
of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  ill.,  exercised  the  right 
of  performing  the  office  of  butler  by  deputy.  He 
was  himself  incapacitated,  for  be  lay  under  sentence 
of  excommnoicatioD,  pronounced  upon  him  by  the 


archbishop  o<  Canterbury  The  caOM  of  this  eintpi. 
innnkation  is  singularly  cbwracteriatic  of  the  ap, 
The  archbishop  of  Canteibary  claimed,  tlie  right  of 
hunting  in  any  fnest  of  England  at  his  pkastirt,  aod 
went  to  vnyxf  the  spovts  trf  tlte  cbose  in  orw  of  Ui^  ■ 
forests  in  the  county  of  Sossex.  De  Albiol  timed 
the  archbishop  bank  with  contumely,  and  seized  hi> 
doga  for  the  trespass,  npon  which  the  prtlMc  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication. 

On  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  his  inhuitun 
was  divided  between  his  sisters,  and  from  the  tenod 
of  these  the  earls  of  Arundel  are  daawndedi  % 
have  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  chief  hulk 
aince  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  but  not  wtthoutmuT 
ineffectual  stru^lea  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of  Ux 
manors,  with  the  tenure  <d  which  the  olBu  ni 
originally  connected. 


■nie  fees  claimed  by  the  chief  bntler  are  the  ieit 
gold  cup  and  cover,  with  all  the  vessels  and  vine 
remaining  below  the  bar  on  the  day  of  cotMrfM- 
The  entire  claim  was  disallowed  at  the  coroostioil  of 
Henry  IV.,  but  since  thatitime  the  gold  enpsnd  Mw 
have  been  received  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  al« 
hold  the  earldom  of  Arundel.  Id  the  engraviog  « 
have  given  a  copy  of  an  ancient  painting,  re prWenting 
a  king,  attended  by  the  chief  butler  and  chief  cirvtf. 

The  lord-mayor  of  London,  as'  assistant  lo  'i* 
chief  butler,  serves  the  sovereign  with  wine  in  igiW 
cup,  during  the  coronation  feast;  reteeiriag  the  "f 
with  its  cover  as  his  fee.  The  mayor  and  borg»« 
of  Oxford  also  assist  in  the  botlery,  receiving  thiw 
maple  cups  as  their  fee.  The  mayOT  of  Orfort 
receives  in  addition  a  gilt  cup,  and  so  does  the  loni 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Wimondley  in  Hertfordshiff, 
who  takes  the  title  of  Chief  Cup-bearer. 

The  claims  to  the  office  of  SkWer,  who  tnangrt 
the  order  of  the  dishes,  and  also  the  claims  »  itj 
office  of  Carver,  are  now  extinct.  In  tbe  reign  (* 
Richard  the  Second  the  office  of  carver  was  clannfd 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  king  of  CastiUe  and  Leun.du" 
of  Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  earldom  of  Lineoli, 
and  the  duties  were  performed  by  his  depa>r>  <'" 
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caH  of  Stafford.  Bat,  at  i1m  etnonatifn  of  WilUam 
sod  Mary,  the  clahna  of  Jotu,  earl  of  Iiioooln,  to 
thia  office  were  disallowed. 

The  office  of  Grakd  Pannetxii,  whose  doty  it  is 

to  preside  over  tfae  pantry,  and  to  bring  from  thence 

the  (alt-celUra,   spoons,    nnd   knives,  uKd   by  the 

I     sovereign  at  the  coronation  feast,  receiving  the  same 

I     a/terwarda  as   his   fee,  was   anciently  held  by  the 

I     Beauchamps,  earls  of  Warwick,  as  the  tenure  of  the 

manor  of  Kibworth  Beaachamp,  in  the  connty  of 

Ltitester.     On  the  extinction  of  that  family,  it  was 

granted  by  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite  Robert  Dudley, 

earl  of  I.eicester,  but  on  his  dying  without  iiaue,  it 

reverted  to  the  crown.     At  the  coronation  of  William 

sod  Mary  the  office  was  claimed  by  William  Beve- 

ridge,  count  of  the  German  Empire,  as  lord  of  the 

manor  of  Kibworth  Beaachamp,  bat  the  claim  was 

dittllowed.     Sir  William  Halford,  Bart,  renewed  the 

claim  on   the   same   ground   at   the   coronation  of 

I     George  the  Second,  but  waa  equally  onsnccessful. 

I         The  office  of  Chief  Lahsiner,  whose  duty  it  is 

I      (o  attend  to  the  provisions  in  the  royal  larder  on  the 

I      cortination  dajT,  receiving  all  that  remains  uncon- 

'      sumed  as  his  fee,  la  attached  to  the  manor  of  Scoulton, 

ID  the  county  of  Norfolk.      At  the  coronation  of 

I      Richard  the  Second  the  office  was  performed  by  John 

Fits  John,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  manor. 

It  has  since   been  exercised  by  the  Lords  Aberga* 

I     venny,  though  it  has  been,  sometimes  counterclaim ed 

by  the  Haynard  family. 

The  manor  of  Ashill,  or  Ashley,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  waa  held  by  the  tennre  of  performing  the 
office  of  Napier,  that  is,  guardian  of  the  napery 
tabie-clotbs  used  at  the  royal  table.  Blomefield  i 
forms  m,  "  William  de  Hastyngs  was  steward  to 
King  Henry  the  First,  by  virtue  of  the  serjeantry  of 
the  manor  of  Ashley,  the  service  being  to  take  chai^ 
of  the  nappery,  namely,  the  table-cloths  and  linen, 
at  the  king's  coronation." 

The  manor  subsequently  passed  into  the  Grey 
Amily }  and  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
A.D.  1399,  the  office  was  executed  by  Lord  Grfiy  de 
Ruthyn,  who  received  his  fees.  In  1512,  Ashley, 
Willi  all  its  manorial  privileges,  was  Bold  to  the  Wyatt 
teoily.  It  was  forfeited  by  the  subsequent  rebellion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  thus  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  It  were  lost.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  claimed 
the  office  of  Napier,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashley, 
at  the  coronation  of  James  the  Second,  as  did  Francis 
Loggin  and  Richard  Whitbome  at  the  coronation  of 
Ges^e  the  Second  j  but,  on  inqaisition,  it  was  found 
that  Queen  Mary  had  granted  the  manor  to  the 
3edingfietds  by  tenure  of  knigbt's  service,  not  grand 
KtgeiAtry,  and  the  claim  was  disallowed. 

The  manor  of  Liston,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  is 
held  by  grand  sergeantry,  on  the  condition  of  placing 
five  wafers,  that  is,  thin  cakes  of  flour,  before  the 
king,  as  he  sits  at  dinner,  on  the  coronation  day.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  this  service  was 
personally  performed  by  Richard  Lyons,  a  celebrated 
lapidary  and  wine  merchant.  This  Richard  Lyons 
was  the  master  of  the  notorious  Wat  Tyler,  and  was 
■>ne  of  the  first  persons  beheaded  by  his  order. 

The  mmor  of  Heydon,  in  Esaez,  Is  held  by  tennre 
ot  grand  sergeantry,  on  condition  of  its  lord  holding 
the  basin,  ewer,  and  towel  wherewith  the  king  washes 
his  hands  before  dinner  on  the  coronation  day,  re- 
viving the  towel  as  his  fee.  Anciently  the  manor 
was  divided  into  two  moieties,  and  the  lord  of  one 
l>eld  the  basin,  while  the  lord  of  the  other  presented 
Ibe  towel. 

The  manor  of  Addington,  in  the  ngunty  of  Surrey, 
la  hdd  by  th«  tenure  of  «erving ,.     gn  the  day  of 


coronation,  "  one  tnecs  in  an  earthen  pot"  prepared 
in  the  royal  kitchen.  "  Diligrout,  girout  or  gyroun, 
and  if  seym  (swine's  lard)  be  put  therein,  it  is  called 
ma^gemom,  or  atatqifgemm."  The  origin  of  this 
tenure  was,  that  Bartholomew  de  Cheney,  to  whom 
it  was  originally  granted,  appears  to  have  been  the 
cook  in  Henry  the  First's  palace.  The  claim  was 
raised  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,' 
and  has  been  allowed  at  every  successive  corooatiun. 
Manning,  in  his  Hittory  of  Surrey,  gfveaiiie  following 
account  of  this  ancient  dish :  "  It  was  dialled  a 
pottage,  and  consisted  of  almond  milk,  brawn  of 
capons,  sugar  and  spices,  and  chickens  parboiled  and 
chopped,"  thus,  according  to  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
which  probably  originated  in  this  very  tenure,  forming 
"  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king." 

The  manor  of  Belsington,  in  Kent,  is  held  by  the 
service  of  presenting  the  king  with  three  maple  cups 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 


POISON-FANGS  IN  SERPENTS. 
The  commonly-received  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  poison-fangs  of  venomous  serpents 
is,  that  the  tooth  is  perforated  by  a  small  hole,  which 
communicates  with  the  bag  at  its  root,  in  which  the 
poison  is  placed  j  but  (his  is  an  error.  The  canal  by 
whic^  the  poison  is  conducted  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tooth  is  a  deep  groove,  or  slit,  formed  by  a  kind  of 
folding  or  rolling  up  of  the  tooth  :  this  groove  is 
not  covered  with  enamel  like  the  other  parts.  The 
appearance  it  assumes  in  different  species  of  snakes 
is  not  the  same ;  in  the  Cobra  de  Capello  the  edges  of 
the  groove  are  rounded,  while  in  the  rattle-snake  they 
are  angular,  and  so  closely  adapted  to  each  other  as 
not  to  be  easily  noticed.  The  poison-fangs  of  ser- 
pents arc  placed  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  and  near  their  extremity;  they  are  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  side,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  one  is  destroyed  another  supplies  its  place,  but 
this  is  a  fact  not' very  clearly  established.  The  poison 
itself  has  the  appearance  of  oil,  but  in  its  general 
properties  it  resembles  gum  j  its  noxious  quaUtiea 
continue  even  after  it  is  dried. 

From  the  stmcture  of  the  fangs  the  poison  is  in- 
stilled into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  if  ia  any 
quantity,  and  it  enters  any  of  the  lai^r  veasels, 
death  speedily  follows ;  in  other  cases,  the  woanded 
limb  alone  is  affected,  and  the  effects  are  gradually 
dissipated.  But  the  virulence  of  the  poison  depends 
on  several  circumstances,  particularly  the  species  of 
the  serpent,  its  condition  at  the  time,  and  the  habit 
of  body  of  the  animal  bitten.  In  spite  of  all  that 
_  has  been  written  on  the  sub . 

Fii- 1,  Ffg.  s.        ject,  there  appears  to  be  no 

H  certain  cure  fur  the  bite  uf  a 

venomous  serpent. 

The  tongue  of  a  serpent  is 
forked  at  its  extremity,  and 
is  believed  by  some  to  be 
poisonous ;  after  what  we  have 
stated,  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
idea  Is  erroneous. 

Fig.  1,  a,  is  a  raagnified 
view  of  the  poison  fang  of 
the  Cobra  de  Capello,  or 
Hooded  Snake  cmT  the  East 
Indies;  i  is  a  section  of  the 
same  tooth.  Fig.  2  represents  a 
magnified  view  of  the  poison- 
fang  of  the  rattle-snake. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OP  THE  WEIGHTS, 
MEASURES,  AND  MONIES  OF  EUROPE, 

"WITH    OBSERVATIONS    ON    ELEMENTARY    MEASt7R£8, 
AND   ON    MONIES   OV   ACCOMPT. 


COMPAniSON  OP  WEIGHTS. 


England     .. 
Auiaterdam 
Fraaco     .... 


Munich 

Prussia «*...« 

Rome  (MfMlem^  • 
Homo  (Ancient)  . 

Russia    

Spain 

Sweden  

ViennA  • 


Pound  Aroirdupd*  ...... 

Pound 

Livre  Usuolle    

Kilogramme  

Pound     

Pound  (2  Cologne  marks) 

Libbra    

Pondo  or  Libra 

Pound    

Libra 

Pound  (32  Lods) «. 

Pound    


ELEMENTARY  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Englitli 

Graioii 

7,000 

7,626 

7,717 

15,434 

8,050 

7,318 

6,234 

6,174 

C,318* 

7,101 

6,663 

8,646 

Englidt 
Inches. 


England Foot    12*00 

Amsterdam    Foot    11*41 

Rhineland Foot    12*36 

France   Pied  de  Roi  1278 

Metre 39*37 

Munich Foot    11*37 

Pnidma  Bhincland  Foot 12*36 

Bome(Modeni)  .  Foot    11*72 

Rome  (Ancient)  .  Pes 11*60 

Russia    Foot   13*76 

Spain Foot   11*12 

Sweden  Foot   11*68 

Vienna  Foot   12*45 


No.  equal 

tolOOlbfl. 
Avoirdupois. 

...  100-000 
...  91*803 
...  90708 
...  46*364 
...  80*868 
...  06-079 
...  133*741 
...  136*291 
I...  110*786 
...  98-677 
...  106-668 
...    80*972 

No.  equal  to 

lUOEjiglldi 

Feet 

...  100*000 

...  106171 

...  97166 

...  93*896 

...  30*480 

...  106-640 

...  97-166 

...  102*389 

...  103*448 

...  87-272 

...  107-913 

...  102*739 

...  96*386 


In  the  above  table  of  elementary  measares  of  length, 
the  agreement  of  all  Europe  in  referring  to  the 
human  foot  as  a  basis  of  measurement,  is  very  re- 
markable 3  and  not  less  nseful  than  remarkable,  as 
furnishing  an  approach  to  universal  language;  so 
that  when  we  read  of  any  length  expressed  in  feet, 
we  know  it  cannot  err  in  excess  beyond  a  seventh 
part,  nor  in  defect  above  one«nineteenth  part  of 
English  measure,  proportions  which  approximate 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  mind  for  general  purposes, 
and  to  produce  the  great  advantage  of  not  interrupt- 
ing any  train  of  thought  by  the  necessity  of  ex- 
traneous reference,  unless  in  cases  which  demand 
regular  investigation  and  precision. 

As  the  shortest  of  the  enumerated  European  mea- 
sures of  length  estimate  the  human  foot  as  exceeding 
eleven  inches  English,  we  may  conclude  that  all  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  ancient  Roman  foot,  which 
was  to  our  own  as  eleven  inches  six- tenths  (11-6)  j 
exceeding  the  usual  length  of  a  human  foot  consi- 
derably, and  perhaps  taken  from  the  Footstep  mark 
of  a  sandal  or  clumsy  shoe.  Five  of  these  feet  made 
the  Roman  pace  (Passus),  and  one  thousand  paces 
{Milie  passtiB,  Mille  passuum,  Milliare)  the  Roman 
mile,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  yards  shorter 
than  our  English  mile. 

In  speaking  of  the  pace  (Pa$8us),  a  dangerous 
mistake  has  become  current,  in  confounding  it  with 
the  half- pace,  or  step  (Gradus) ;  while  the  pace  is  the 
passage  (Passus)  of  a  lifted  foot  to  its  next  resting- 
place  in  walking.  This  distinction  ought  to  be  care- 
fully observed,  as  considerable  danger  of  a  national 
blunder  impends  over  us  5  books  of  some  reputation 
which  teach  surveying,  especially  military  sketching, 
having  given  their  authority  to  the  error. 

Far  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  foot  and  pace 
is  the  Scriptural  Cubit,  which  Moses,  '•  learned  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,"  no  doubt  adopted 
from  that  nation,  to  which  has  always  been  ascribed 
the  origin  of  mensuration.  Moses  had  also  learned 
from  them  the  still  more  useful  art  of  expressing 
words  by  characters  which  denoted  sounds  (Phonetic 


characten),  which  from  him  produced  the  vrittea 
languages  of  Palestine,  of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  and 
derivately  of  all  nations  whose  alphabet  commencei 
with  A  and  B. 

Those  who  believe  that  hieroglyphics  denote  any 
distinct  meaning  as  a  written  language  thus  have  to 
consider,  that  if  they  existed  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  they  were  then  accompanied  by  a  more  co&. 
venient  mode  of  expression.  But  they  did  not  exist 
till  after  the  time  of  Moses,  because  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Egyptian  greatness,  the  Pyramids, 
exhibit  no  hieroglyphics;  and  as  phonetic  characters 
did  not  cease  to  exist  thenceforward,  those  cumbroai 
emblems  could  not  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  language,  bnt  were  contrived  for  some 
other  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  they  were  after- 
wards invented  by  the  priests  for  the  purpose  of 
religions  mystery;  which,  in  conferring  power  and 
wedth  on  that  numerous  body  of  men,  coincided 
with  the  seeming  policy  of  the  state.  For  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  irrigated  by  the 
Nile,  was  such  that  multitudes  were  nourished  at 
small  expense  of  labour;  so  that  had  not  artificial 
labour  been  created,  the  well-fed,  half-idle,  popula- 
tion would  not  have  failed  to  turn  their  thougbta  to 
politics  and  sedition.  Huge  buildings,  of  no  other 
value,  were  perpetually  in  progress  to  prevent  this 
evil,  which,  with  the  great  expense  of  the  religious 
and  military  castes,  retained  a  very  numerous  popu- 
lation in  a  wholesome  state  pf  subordination  to  the 
laws. 

If  the  practice  of  public  buildings  commenced 
with  the  granaries  of  Joseph,  when  he  re- modelled 
the  Egyptian  government  and  people^  (l/UO  years 
before  Christ),  and  endured  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty  (a  few  years  before  the  Christian 
sera),  this  policy  seems  to  have  been  systematically 
maintained.  From  that  time  imperial  Rome,  aud 
afterwards  Constantinople,  consumed  the  superfluous 
corn  and  other  products  of  Egypt ;  a  nation  which 
has  ever  since  been  under  such  foreign  domination 
as  has  more  than  sufficiently  precluded  superfluity 
among  its  native  inhabitants. 

The  cubit,  or  elbow  measure,  is  the  height  of  an 
extended  middle  finger,  when  the  bent  elbow  resU 
on  a  flat  surface ;  and  the  sacred  cubit  exceeds  the 
usual  measure  of  the  actual  cubit  so  taken.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot's  computation  estimates  the  sacred  cubit 
at  one  foot  and  nearly  ten  inches  (1*9888),  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  from  the  Pyramidographia  of  Greaves, 
fixes  it  indubitably  at  (1*8-628),  one  foot  eight  inches 
and  nearly  two-thirds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  numeration  of 
the  Romans  was  decimal  (by  tens),  they  always 
divided  their  unit  or  integer  into  twelve  parts;  so 
that  their  suicsa  is  equally  the  origin  of  the  words 
"  ounce**  and  "  inch,'*  while  their  year,  day  and  night, 
equally  exhibit  a  duodecimal  division ;  and  the  ini' 
tation  of  this  in  an  after-age  was  carried  so  far,  that 
the  Norman  scribes,  who  compiled  Domesday  BooK 
oftener  than  once  inform  us,  that  the  Saxons  reckoned 
120  (twelve  tens)  to  the  100, 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  English  foot  (rode 
as  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  in  its  origin)  is  founded 
on  the  Roman  ounce  weight,  which  renders  the  acci- 
dental coincidence  the  more  extraordinary,  v^  ^^^ 
1,000  Roman  ounces  (Avoirdupois  ounces)  of  water 
should  exactly  fill  a  cubic  foot. 

A  modern  attempt  in  France  to  aller  established 
weights  and  measures  appears  in  the  foregoing  tables, 
and  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  it  demand*  notice 

•  See  the  d»tinct  narraUvt  of  this  wmarksWs  fcct  (Ui«  m^ 
remarkable  in  history )  ia  the  book  of  G  ^i«Bi^  ohsptsft  su.  «M  XL^^ 
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ia  thi$  place.  Daring  the  fervour  of  the  Revolation^ 
the  French  Convention  acted  on  the  simple  principle, 
that  whatever  was  established  ought  to  be  overthrown; 
so  that  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  and  in  a  month, 
the  names  of  the  months,  and  the  date  of  the  Christian 
era,  were  equally  exploded;  and  the  democrat  philo- 
sophers did  not  fail  to  claim  a  decimal  division  of 
weights  and  measures.  A  decree  to  this  effect  was 
published  in  Aprils  1 795  ;  but  it  was  not  successful 
in  superseding  the  customary  divisions  of  all  com* 
modities  into  halves  and  quarters ;  and  the  incon- 
venience was  found  to  be  so  great,  that,  in  the  year 
1812,  Buonaparte  legslized  a  Sy9ihne  usuel,  which 
has  since  been  established  by  a  royal  decree  in  the 
year  1816,  as  the  only  legal  system.  But  the  metre, 
or  philosopher's  unit  of  measure,  must  be  so  far 
noticed,  as  to  say  that  It  is  as  eleven  to  ten  compared 
to  an  English  yard ;  in  other  words,  that  by  adding 
one-tenth  to  any  number  of  metres,  you  obtain  the 
same  measure  in  English  yards;  by  deducting  one- 
eleventh  from  a  number  of  yards^  you  obtain  the 
equivalent  number  of  metres. 

An  attempt  to  improve  English  weights  and  mea- 
sures took  place  in  the  years  preceding  1626,  when 
at  last  the  legislature  sanctioned  the  recommendation 
of  certain  persons  to  whom  the  Investigation  had 
been  confided  by  a  royal  commission.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  alter  the  established  long  measure  5  but  what 
board,  what  committee  of  inquiry  can  be  expected  to 
report  that  the  inquiry  has  been  useless,  inasmuch 
as  alteration  would  be  injurious  ?  The  respectable 
com  measure  of  England,  which  dated  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third  (600  years  since)  was  the 
victim  on  this  occasion,  and  the  legal  bushel  through- 
out the  south  of  England  became  illegal,  being  su- 
perseded by  a  bushel  increased  by  a  thirty-second  or 
tbirty-third  part,  the  exact  difference  not  being  easily 
appreciable.  The  negative  result  of  the  law  has  been, 
that  after  much  expense  Incurred  by  the  counties 
and  towns  which  were  constrained  to  purchase  costly 
standard  measures,  these  have  never  once  been  em- 
ployed, the  ancient  bushel  remaining  in  use  univer- 
sally as  before ;  the  positive  result  having  been,  that  all 
previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the  great  national 
question  of  the  com  laws  was  lost  to  the  possessor 
of  it  and  to  the  public,  because  the  official  returns 
before  the  year  1826  cannot  now  be  easily  compared 
^ith  the  returns  of  price,  import  and  export  since 
that  time ;  and  as  these  returns  no  longer  represent 
the  bushel  in  current  use,  every  investigation  of  the 
com  law  question  is  involved  in  a  similar  degree  of 
confasion  -,  while  the  new  law  cani  only  be  enforced 
in  measuring  commodities  subject  to  the  duties  of 
customs  or  excise. 


fiOAD  MBJlSUBXS  OF  LBKGTH. 


EncUdi 

Yardft, 


£ogIand. 


Ireland  . 

Scotland. 

'nuico  .... 


Gennany 


Holland 

Prussia 

^nie  (Slodcm)  . 

Koine  (Anc.)... 

Rome 

Russia  

SpaiE 


Sweden 


Mile.« 1,7«0 

Mile  geographical 2,026 

MUe 2,240 

Mile 1,984 

Kiloiaetre   1,093 

Poflt-leagaeofSOOOToifles,  4,263 

Marine  league  (A  of  deg.)  6^070 

Mile  geognphiod    8,101 

MUe  long    10,126 

MUechort  6,8«> 

MUe «,iei 

Mila 8,237 

MUe 1,G28 

MUle  passufl   1,611 

Mile  geographical  ^^0^5 

Werst ^'167 

League  eommen..... •  '^»il6 

Leaiue  judicial  ^^ni^M 

«^ '<^ 


•»• 


No.  equal  to 

lOOEngUoh 

Uilea. 

..  100*000 
86-913 

78-671 

88-709 
161*024 
41*286 
28*966 
21-726 
17*381 
26*659 
21*726 

21*367 

108108 

109-249 

86*913 

160-814 

23*732 

87*972 

16-042 


#*• 


LAKD  MEAStmSS,  OF  ARBA. 


JBngUih     Vq,  equal  u 
Square         10  English 
Yarde.  Acres. 


England 

£;otlaiid 

Ireland  

Amsterdam   

France   

Pnusia  

Borne  (Modem)  • 

Rome  (Anc.)... 

Russia    

Spain 


Sweden 
Vienna 


Aere  4,840  ...  10*000 

AcM  6,160  ...    7*8(«) 

Aere 7,840  ...     6*173 

Morgen 9J22  ...     4-970 

Hectare 11,960  ...     4*016 

Morgen 3,033  ...  15*853 

Pezza     3,168  ...  16*190 

Jugerum   3,093  ...  15*648 

Deesetina 13,066*6  ...     3*704 

Fanegada 6,500  ...     8*800 

Arraiizada 4,623  ...  10*469 

Tunneland    6,900  ...     8*203 

Joch 6,889  ...    7*026 


»•• 


TABLES  OF  MONIES  OP  ACCOMPT ; 

Their  Value  exproaaed  in  Pennies  (Pence)  Sterling,  according  te  the  Hint 

Price  of  Silver  In  England ;  namely,  Ss.  2d.  per  oz.  Standard. 

Pence. 

England Ponnd  sterling 240 

£;otland.....  ...  Pound,  Scots  20 

Amsterdam  Rix-dollar   62*64 

Florin  Told) 21* 

Florin  (new) 20*72 

Pound,  Flemish 124-33 

Berlin Pound,  Banco 47*26 

Rix-dollar  current,  or  Thaler  86' 

France LivreToumois  9'68 

Franc  (new  system) 9*70 

Mnnioh Gulden,  or  Florin  21* 

Some Scudo,  or  Crown 62*06 

Scudo  dl  Stampa  d*Oro 79*37 

Russia   Ruble  38*50 

Spain Real  of  old  Plate  (34  Maravedis  Plate)  4*88 

The  Spanish  DolUr  61*79 

Sweden  Rix-dollar     55*41 

Vienna  Florin  26*20 

Previously  to  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  established 
throughout  his  extensive  empire  a  Pound  of  silver 
(Troy  weight),  dividing  this  Pound  or  Libra  of  silver 
iDto  twenty  Solidi,  or  shillings,  each  shilling  into 
twelve  denarii,  Deniers  or  pence ;  a  method  of  com- 
putation which  has  also  been  adopted  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  afterwards 
in  Scotland.  But  although  the  division  of  the  libra 
or  pound  into  shillings  and  pence  remains  the  same 
in  the  monies  of  accompt,  the  value  of  the  pound  has 
become  very  different  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
depreciated  by  the  necessities  or  dishonesty  of  various 
governments. 

Thus  the  English  pound  has  fallen  in  value  to  one- 
third  (from  sixty-two  to  twenty  shillings)  5  the 
Scottish  pound  to  twenty  pence,  the  French  Livre 
(libra)  to  ten  pence;  the  Libra  of  Spain  differs  in  va- 
rious provinces  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-eight  pence 
English ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  Italy  the  Lira 
expresses  about  eight  pence  English.  The  English 
penny  has  always  been  divided  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, called  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  (fourth-ing) } 
and  although  the  pound  sterling  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  Scottish  pound  in  that  ancient  nation,  their 
shilling  (of  the  same  value  as  the  English  penny)  is 
still  divided  into  twelfths,  and  in  the  last  column  of 
a  money  accompt  is  so  denoted.  The  English  mode 
of  expressing  our  own  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  three 
farthings,  is  not  a  little  troublesome,  as  requiring 
more  time  in  writing,  and  more  care  in  reading  the 
farthing  column  accurately,  than  the  more  important 
columns  which  precede  it.  The  expression  of  ^,  ^, 
J,  is  also  inconvenient  to  the  typographer,  from  dis- 
turbing the  interspaces  of  lines,  and  from  the  minute 
type  which  is  unavoidable  3  and  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  such  inconveniences  ought 
not  to  be  superseded  by  simply  expressing  the  number 
of  farthings,  as  of  shillings  and  pence,  without  mark- 
ing any  denominator.  Our  forefathers  were  slow  in 
dismissing  Roman  Numerals  from  their  accompts  5 
and  when  they  adopted  the  Arabic  notation^  they 
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coDtinoed  to  incnmber 'tfae'oolnmti*  ^b  onleu 
aeroE,  not  coOGidering  that  »  xero,  being  of  no  value 
unless  after  some  other  figare,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
Bignnted  otherwise  than  by  b  blank  ( — ),  becaase  the 
appearance  of  0,  inaccurately  written,  leads  tbe  ac- 
cgmptaut  into  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  a  6.  A 
specimen  is  subjoined  of  tbe  aocieat,  modem,  and 
propoaed  methods  of  expressing  monejr  accompts. 


f. 

f. 

d.' 

£. 

,. 

d. 

£. 

,. 

d. 

IS 

01 

10^ 

15, 

1 

J  Of 

15 

1 

10 

3 

?.2 

Ifi 

07] 

22, 

16 

?l 

22 

16 

7 

I 

06 

«s 

11 

6. 

5 

11 

5 

40 

00 

06i 

40  , 

0 

«i 

40 

- 

6 

a 

84 

04 

Hi 

84, 

4  , 

Hi 

84 

4 

11 

3 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  proposed  no- 
tation &\ay  be  made  rather  Bmaller  than  the  figures 
expresiive  of  higher  value,  and  separated  from  tbe 
pence  by  a  comma,  instead  of  the  ceremony  of 
making  a  cross  line  and  denominator  (2  or  4)  of  the 
fractional  expression.  Such  abbreviation  of  each 
operation  may  appear  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  if 
tnnltiplied  by  the  number  of  sach  operationa,  and  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  society  who  have  daily 
occasion  to  write  and  keep  small  money  accompta, 
the  total  amonnt  of  facility  will  resemble  the  effect 
of  bringing  into  use  a  powerful  machinery,  with  the 
same  advantage  of  additional  accuracy,  and  in  an 
operation  to  which  final  accuracy  is  a  quality  of  in- 
dispenBable  necessity. 

[From  thB  Lift  of  Ttlfi,rd.\ 


THE  DOUM  TREE  OF  THE  THEBAID. 
Nuci/era  T%ebaica. 
This  ti«e,  although  known  to  tbe  ancients,  appears 
never  to  have  been  noticed  by  Europeans  in  modern 
times  until  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt. 
It  is  a  species  of  palm,  but  differs  from  the  rest  of  its 
tribe  in  its  mode  of  growth;  the  stem  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  palms  is  undivided,  springing  upwards  in 
a  straight  line,  but  the  Doum  geparates  into  several 
branches.  The  trunk,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  or  more,  is  about  three  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  is  divided  into  parallel  rings,  not  partico- 
larly  prominent,  formed  by  the  impression  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stems  which  have  fallen }  the  sum- 
mit is  divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
afterwards  divide  and  subdivide  in  pairs,  three  or 
four  times,  and  each  of  the  last  of  the  ramifications 
is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  from  four- and -twenty  to 
thirty  palmated  leaves  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
resembling  altogether  a  fan  half  opened. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oval  berry,  covered  with  a 
thin  skin;  it  is  aboot  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  and  has 
a  single  cavity  contaiaing  a  yellow  pulp,  of  the  flavour 
of  honey,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  crossed  by  fibres ; 
these  uniting  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  form  nearly 
a  woody  covering  for  the  seed,  which  consists  of  a 
large  nut  of  a  whitish  colour. 

The  Doum  is  an  extremely  valuable  tree  in  all  the 
countries  where  it  grows ;  according  to  Detile  it  is  of 
much  use  in  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the 
sands  of  the  desert;  many  species  of  thorny  sbrubsr 
finding  an  asylum  under  its  branches,  gradually  ^read 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  form  a  kind  of 
fence  to  protect  the  cultivated  spots.  The  trunk  of 
the  Doum  is  formed,  like  the  date  tree,  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  but  is  much  more  compact  in  its  texture,  suffi- 
ciently  so  to  be  formed  into  planks,  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  doors  and  other  carpenters' 
work  i  from  the  blackness  of  the  fibres  and  the  yellow 


colour  of  the  Intevvsttlog'fi^trt^nce,  the  voodtiftr 
from  iaelegaat  The  lemet  ira  used  in  the  ntau^ 
tnre  of  mats,  baikns,  ftc.  ^De  pu^  of  the  fmit  it 
St  for  ftKxl,  and  would  form  a  very  agreeable  slimoit,. 
were  it  not  for  the  fibres  by  which  it  is  iaterUccd; 
in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  however,  it  k  fteqwodr 
eaten  by  the  inhabitant!.  A  great  quantity  of  ilit 
fruit  is  carried  to  Cairo,  where  it  is  sold  at  a  lo«  nti; 
but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  medidoe ;  its  ttitc  ii 
something  like  gingerbread,  and  the  childiea  est  it 
readily.  A  pleasant  drink  is  also  made  from  it  IV 
nut  itself,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  turned  in  tk 
lathe  into  various  forms,  and  ia  capable  of  taking  n 
excellent  polish.  We  believe  it  is  known  in  Uiii 
country  by  tbe  name  of  the  Coquills  Nut 


CHILDHOOD. 
Or  1  ChildhDod  is  a  holy  thing. 
When  tbe  young  feelings  first  take  wis( 
And  trace  in  all  they  bear  or  aeot 
Ad  eaniMt  of  fideUtj. 
"When  all  they  lore  is  warn  and  tna. 
And  oU  they  meet  is  bright  of  hnt^ 
And  all  the  world  appeani  bo  &ir, 
'Tis  ouly  blin  to  linger  there. 
When  every  thought  is  light  with  gteo, 
Bo  Iresh,  so  baoyuit,  and  so  free; 
And  hope's  sweet  blossoms,  vanned  sad  SBA 
By  vernal  airs,  in  besoly  lurBt ; 
"Wheii  all  tliey  hear  of  c&ra  and  guile. 
Of  man's  deceit  and  woman's  wile, 
6eem  bnt  the  dreams  of  tempers  croat. 
Of  cankered  minds  and  fancy  bet ; 
And  notnre's  landsc^wa  as  the?  pass. 
O'er  the  young  mind's  nnsallied  glsHi 
Seflected  there,  in  forms  appear 
Of  loveliest  shape,  with  lights  moat  dear. 
And  pictured  thus  more  soft  and  fine. 
Present  each  rougher,  harder  line. 

ln4  Rubi.  ■  TaU  </  Ik,  Sn.1 
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Yet  ttlU  thy  toiTBta  drink  the  light 
or  (uininer-eveDini't  softest  lay, 

And  irj  giilandi,  (treea  and  bright. 
Still  muitle  Ihy  decs; ; 

Aod  ralm  and  beiateooi  u  of  old. 


Tkr 


•CL 


I»  the  centre  of  a  aylvaa  valley,  aurroimded  hy 
x^mn  wogili,  atandB  Tintxrn  Aabky,  the  glory  of 
Bwnastic  roina — the  gem  of  the  Wye.  Of  all  the 
[lictareaqae  scenes  along  the  course  of  that  classic 
nnr,  from  its  upland  source  in  the  wild  hlne  hills  of 
Cambria,  to  its  junction  with  the  turbulent  and  jma- 
■ettic  Severn  a  little  below  Chepstow,  this  is  one  on 
which  the  mind  loves  to  linger.  How  beaotiful  is 
tbat  amphitheatre  of  green  and  wooded  hills  !  What 
•n  air  of  peace  does  the  valley  wear!  How  ee- 
quwtered  from  worldly  turmoil.  Surely  this  is  the 
>pot  of  all  others  for  a  structure  dedicated  to  the 
vonbip  of  the  Most  High.  Let  ns  meditate  upon 
thy  changeful  history,  then,  "holy  Tiatcrn*;"  let  us 

*  The  ntmc  ef  Tmtnn.  a  rappowd  to  he  deriTed  tram  the  Celtic  craaied  coaaidei 
VDndi  Din  uforlreM,  and  Tiun  a  MTereiga  ;  far  it  toptan  that  a  edifica  belanciT 
»tnimtft  belouEins  to  Theodoric  or  Tindric,  L:„.  of  Glamorpo,      thiity^ii  of  the 


examine  thy  lofty,  ivy-clnatered  arches,  piercing  the 
sky, — and  slowly  trace  thy  crumbling  walla  and 
gorgeous  tracery,  beatiteous  in  decay 

Tintem  owes  its  origin  to  Walter  Fitz  Richard 
de  Clare,  who  in  1131  founded  a  monastery  here  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  Virgin  Maryf.  Walter  dying  without  issue,  his 
brother,  Gilbert  de  Strongbow,  lord  of  Striguil  and 
Chepstow,  and  first  carl  of  Pembroke,  succeeded 
him,  and  considerably  augmented  the  endowments  ; 
confirming  to  the  monks  all  the  lands,  possessioDS, 
liberties,  and  immunities,  granted  by  his  predecessor. 
He  died  in  1148,  and  was  himself  buried  at  Tintem. 

atnoDg  the  rack*  of  DiDdTm."  It  it  rcTnaikable,  that  two  kioti 
who  KHiEht  TiDtera  ai  a  plica  of  tafuge,  ihould  leara  it  to  meet 
violeDl  deitha;  namcli,  Theodoric  above  meotioued,  oho  waaalaia 
in  battle  by  the  Saiom,  ander  Ceolwulph,  Kiog  of  WesMt.inlhe 
yEar610,  htvipg  been  dragged  b^  hli  luhjecla  from  Lii  iccliuiDn 
againil  hii  will,  to  act  once  ai  Iheir  leader;  and  Edwaid  the  Seennd 
who  fled  here  from  the  punuit  of  his  Queen,  Iisbella.  The  Welch 
monarch  it  laid  lo  have  routed  the  Saiooa  at  Mathern.  near  Chep- 
ttow,  where  hit  body  waa  buried,  having  received  in  the  action  a 
mortal  wound  on  the  head ;  Bishop  Godwin  aiji  that  he  there  law 
hi.re— ^--^ -=- 


waijari  the  ihione  to  bM  wa'Uwuice.  sad  "  C.'  '"A  eiMiitical  life 


e'eithe  Abbiy.  'TTi?",5y'al  hcnnit  'h 
«B  kUoiice.  ud  "  IiJ  'a  enmitical  I 


The  Cialerciani  were  a  bnneh  of  the  Benedietiae  order,  and 
inppoud  to  have  fint  ulabliihed  themaelvei  in  England,  at 
.  _  erltj.  in  Surrey,  in  IWB.  They  aflerwatd.  appear  lo  liave  in- 
creaied  coaaiderably,  ai,  at  the  dluotution,  the  aumberof  monastic 
edifini  belonging  to  the  Ciitetcian  order  amounted  to  setentj-five, 
thiity^ii  of  the  luperioc  monaiteries  being  of  Ihii  rule.  1'intem, 
from  the  date  of  its  fouDdatioa,  is  coasidered  to  have  l>e«n  ans  o( 

ibe  eailkst  edifices  erectsd  hr  the  uk  of  th«  aider. 
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His  brother-then  took  the  estates,  but  tbe  male  line 
of  the  family  failing,  Matilda  the  heiress,  married 
Hu^h  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  His 
grandson,  Roger  Bigod,  according  to  William  of 
Worcester,  afterwards  became  a  great  benefactor; 
and  from  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  abbey  church,  which  was 
cousecrated  for  Divine  service  in  1287.  His  arms 
were  accordingly  placed  in  the  east  window. 

At  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  monastic  edi- 
fices, there  were  only  thirteen  inmates ;  a  number 
probably  suggested  by  the  idea  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  Some  writers  have  contended 
from  this,  that  the  monastery  was  at  no  time  during 
the  period  that  it  flourished,  celebrated  either  for  the 
number  of  its  religious,  or  the  extent  of  its  posses- 
sions. We  are,  however,  inclined  to  follow  old 
Chaucer,  who  says,  "  for  threttene  is  a  covent  I 
guess,"  evidently  meaning  that  thirteen  was  the  ordi- 
nary number  of  monks  appertaining  to  religious 
establishments  in  general.  The  annual  revenues  were 
valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  132/.  ]$.  4(/. ;  but 
Speed  estimates  them  at  256/.  Il9.  The  site  was 
granted  28th  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Henry,  second 
earl  of  Worcester  j  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  noble- 
man. During  the  civil  troubles  in  the  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  the  roof  was  stripped 
of  its  lead,  doubtless  for  military  purposes* 

The  remains  of  this  splendid  example  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Its  greatest  purity,  have,  as  may  be 
supposed,  excited  universal  admiration,  and  been 
extolled  by  many  writers,  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
remarks, ''  this  abbey,  (as  tq  the  finest  coup  d^esU,) 
exceeds  every  ruin  that  I  have  seen  in  England  and 
Wales  )**  and  Archdeacon  Coxe,  speaking  of  Tintern 
in  his  Hiatorical  Tour  through  Monmouthshire,  says, 
"  the  first  impressions  are  those  of  grandeur  and  sub* 
limity.  But  as  these  emotions  subside,  and  we 
descend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  to  the 
examination  of  the  parts,  we  are  no  less  struck  with 
the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  lightness  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  delicacy  of  the  ornaments ;  we  feel 
that  elegance  is  its  characteristic  no  less  than  gran- 
deur, and  that  the  whole  is  a  combination  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime."  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  IFan* 
derings,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  exterior  view  is 
rather  disappointing  than  otherwise;  yet, ''the. lack 
of  enthusiasm  we  feel  while  on  the  outside,  seems  to 
serve  only  as  a  greater  enhancement  of  the  glory 
within."  We  cannot  quite  subscribe  to  this  opinion ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  view  of  the  exte- 
rior, particularly  that  which  bursts  on  the  spectator 
at  an  angle  of  the  road  from  Chepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, is  imposing  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  near  sunset,  on  a  fine  evening  in 
Summer,  when  the  glorious  luminary  of  day  gilds  with 
bis  departing  rays  the  "storied  windows,"  and  elabo- 
rate tracery.  This  is  also  the  best  period  to  see  the 
interior.  The  only  drawback  to  the  picttire,  on 
closely  approaching  the  abbey,  and  which  certainly 
destroys  in  some  measure  the  pleasing  associations 
that  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  visiter  to  this 
ancient  shrine  of  superstition  and  learning,  are  the 
Bhabby  dwellings  observable  in  the  western  vicinity 
of  the  abbey  walls  3  but  this  after  all  is  of  minor 
importance,  and  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  some  wri- 
ters more  strongly  than  is  strictly  accordant  with 
reality  and  truth. 

Tintern  by  moonlight  is  solemnly  grand;  and  the 
effect  of  the  silvery  beams  of  that  planet,  casting  a 
mild  radiance  over  the  "  wild  secluded  scene,"  may 
be  imagined,  but  not  described.     Of  the  admirable 


effect  of  five  architectural  fabrics  at  such  pefiocLB,  a 
beautiful  illustration  occurs  in  tbe  Lay  ^  the  Uit 
Minstrel,  in  the  weil«knQwa  linea  on  tbe  roioi  of 
Melrose. 

Reed,  in  his  Remains,  thus  eloquently  speaks  of 
Tintern  by^  moonlight : — 

The  great  tree,  or  vegetable  rock,  or  empeiior  of  the  oaki, 
(if  you  please,)  before  which  I  bowed  with  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence in  the  fields  of  Tintern,  and  which  for  so  many  ages 
has  borne  all  the  blasts  and  bolts  of  hearen,  1  should 
deem  it  a  gratification  of  a  superior  kind,  to  approach 
again  with  **  unsandaled  foot"  to  pay  the  same  homage, aod 
to  kindle  with  the  same  devotion.  But  I  should  fiod 
amidst  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  adjoining  abbej, 
something  of  a  sublimer  cast,  to  interest  and  give  poig- 
nancy to  ray  feelings.  I  must  be  alone.  My  mind  must 
be  calm  and  pensive.  It  must  be  midnight.  The  moon 
half  veiled  in  clouds,  must  be  just  emerging  from  behind 
tbe  neighbouring  hills.  All  must  be  sdent,  except  the 
wind  gently  rushing  among  the  ivy  of  the  ruins.  The 
river  luUing  by  its  faint  murmurings  its  guardian  geniu 
to  repose,  and  the  owl,  whose  funeral  shriek  would  t»ome- 
times  die  along  the  walls  in  mysterious  echoes.  I  should 
then  invoke  the  ghosts  of  the  abbey;  and  Fancy,  with  one 
stroke  of  her  magic  wand,  would  rouse  them  ttwn  their 
dusty  beds,  and  lead  them  into  the  oentre  of  the  ruin.  I 
should  approach  their  shadowy  existences  with  revereooc, 
make  enquiries  respecting  the  customs  and  manoera,  and 
genius  and  fate  of  antiqulty»  desire  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  destiny  of  future  ages,  and  enter  upon  coiiveraatioiu 
which  would  be  too  saored  and  even  dangerous  to  commu- 
nicate. 

The  conventual  cbureh,  which  forma  the  priocipal 
portion  of  the  existing  ruina,  is  a  orudform  stnicture, 
built  in  the  style  of  a  cathedral,  conaisting  of  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisleSj  transepts^  and  choir.  Its 
dimensions  are  extensive :— the  length  from  east  to 
west  measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet: 
and  from  north  to  south  at  the  transepts,  one  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  feet.  The  nave  and  choir  are  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  breadth)  the  height  of  the  central  arches 
is  seventy  feet)  of  the  smaller  arches  thirty  feet;  of 
the  east  window  sixty-four  leet|  of  the  west  windov 
forty-two  feet.  The  total  area  originally  encloeed  bf 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  thirty- 
four  acres. 

The  exterior  of  the  western  front,  especially  on  a 
near  approach,  is  singularly  striking;  but  on  entering 
the  interior  through  the  western  door,  a  scene  of  snch 
solemn  grandeur  and  beauty  is  suddenly  opened,  that 
even  the  most  tasteless  and  indifferent  beholders 
cannot  but  be  very  powerfully  impressed  by  it.  We 
feel  in  an  instant  that  we  stand   upon  holy  ground 

When  we  stood  at  one  end  of  this  awful  piece  of  ruin, 
and  surveyed  the  whole  in  one  view,  (exclaims  Gilpin,)  ibe 
elements  of  air  and  earth,  its  only  eovering  and  pavement; 
and  the  grand  and  venerable  remains  which  terisinated 
both,  ■perfect  enough  to  form  the  perspective,  yet  broken 
enough  to  destroy  the  regularity,  tne  eye  was  above  mea^ 
sure  delighted  with  the  beauty,  the  greatness,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  seene. 

The  walls  of  the  Abbey  Church  are  nearly  entircj 
and  most  of  the  elegant  columns  which  separated 
the  nave  from  the  south  aisle  are  yet  standiog*  M 
are  the  four  lofty  and  magnificent  arches,  (though 
now  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  of  stone,)  that  for- 
merly supported  the  tower  in  the  centre.  The 
columns  that  divided  the  nave  from  the  north  aisle 
have  fallen,  but  the  bases  still  attest  their  number 
and  site.  The  shapes  of  the  windows  are  little 
altered  by  tiracj  though  some  are  obscured  by  a 
luxuriant  and  graceful  drapery  of  ivy,  the  tendrils  of 
which  twine  in  their  tracery,  creep  along  the  walls, 
encircle  the  columns^  and  form  natural  wreaths 
around  the  capitals.  The  forms  of  the  principal 
windows  are,  however,  yet  so  far  preserved,  as  to  be 
easily  aiacriminated  j    the  tracery  of  the  western 
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window  in  particular,  is  iingularly  exquisite  3  and 
the  light  and  graceful  eastern  window,  occupying 
almost  the .  whole  breadth  of  the  choir,  with  its 
slender,  umbilical  shaft  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet, 
diverging  at  the  top  into  rich  tracery,  has  quite  a 
magical  effect.  Several  of  the  other  windows  are 
also,  more  or  less,  richly  adortied.  The  roof  of  this 
venerable  edifice  has  long  since  fallen ;— *the  vault  of 
heaven  alone  forms  its  canopy,  and  the  "  flower  of 
the  field"  eonstitutes  its  pavement,  the  flooring  of 
enamelled  tiles  having  been  removed  by  the  hands  of 
the  sacriiegiitUB  spoiler.  The  Solemn  melancholy  of 
the  deserted  fane  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  the 
whooping  of  some  solitary  owl,  or  the  chattering  of 
restless  jackdaws,  which  singularly  enough  desert  at 
eertaiD  intervals  their  ivied  haunts,  and  again  return 
tt  regular  periods  to  their  ancient  home.  The  inte- 
rior is  kept  very  neat  And  trim  j  the  turf,  which  is 
carefully  mown,  being  strewn  with  the  ornamented 
fragments  of  its  former  magnificence,  and  the  sepul- 
chral relics  and  mementos  of  its  ancient  benefactors 
and  possessors.  Among  these  mutilated  effigies  is 
Uie  figure  of  a  knight  in  chain- armour,  a  pavache 
ihield,  atld  crossed  legs,  as  a  Crusader,  or  a  vowee 
to  take  the  Cross.  This  figure  has  been  ascribed  to 
Gilbert  Strongbow,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  cele- 
brated warrior  of  the  time,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Abbey  chronicle  which  mentions  his  interment 
here  5  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  however,  considers  the 
effigy  to  be  that  of  Roger  de  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
The  rude  sculpture  of  the  hand  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  five  fingers  and  a  thumb  on  his 
right  hand.  How  forcibly  do  these  time-worn  em- 
blems of  a  by-gone  age  remind  us  of  the  beautiful 
and  impressire  language  of  Scripture  !  "  One  gene- 
ration passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh  j*' 
and  "  verily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether 
vanity." 

By  means  of  steps,  rails,  and  planks,  all  travellers, 
even  the  most  timid  female,  may  safely  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  Abbey  in  every  part,  A  circular 
stone  staircase,  in  excellent  preservation,  leads  the 
visiter  to  the  summit  of  the  north  transept,  but  there 
is  nothing  particularly  striking  from  this  point ;  the 
majestic  grandeur  of  the  ruin  is  indeed  seen  to  most 
advantage  from  the  ground.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  refectory  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ehnrch,  and  an  oratory  adjoining,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  saying  grace  at  the  time  of  meals. 
Vestiges  of  the  dormitory,  and  several  other  apart- 
ments, may  also  be  observed.  Some  picturesque 
remains  near  the  river  side,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Abbot's  lodge  :  and  others  which  formed  the 
cells  of  the  monks  have  been  converted  into  cottages 
for  the  poor. 

Tmtern  Abbey  Church,  according  to  Dugdale,  "  is 
in  all  its  parts,  a  unique*  whole,  a  copy  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  built  only  a  few  years  before  3'*  and  there 
is  also  said  to  be  a  great  resemblance  between  this 
Abbey  and  Netley,  which  was  erected  in  the  same 
era.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
church  was  completed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
ftc  great  eastern  window  is  in  the  st)'le  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one. 

The  extreme  neatness  iki  which  the  ruins  are  kept, 
has  been  objected  to,  as  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
^r  of  solemn  desolation  indispensible  in  a  ruined 
feligions  edifice,  and  the  removal  of  the  monu- 
ments in  clearing  the  interior,  has  been  pronounced 
"  foolish  and  injurious,  and  as  ans\^(.fing  no  pur- 
pose." Whatever  truth  there  may  {^^  in  the  latter 
•'^^egatioB,  with  regard  to  the  former^ :  '^  abundantly 
evident  Xtk^  tke  highest  credit  is  a^^^  to  the  noble 


owner  of  this  Venferable  pile,  for  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  secure  it  from  further  dilapidation^  j  for 
though  the  destroyer  has  dealt  leniently  with  it,  yet 
if  we  look  to  the  ravages  that  have  been  made,  and 
we  grieve  to  say  are  still  making,  in  many  other  of 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  ruins  that  adorn  this 
island  iii  almost  every  part,  and  which  form  such 
distinguishing  features  in  British  scenery,  we  cannot 
but  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  in  common  with  every 
admirer  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  its  noblest 
form. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  this  "  seat  of  devo- 
tion, solitude,  and  desolation,"  we  cannot  do  better 
than  sum  up  in  the  impressive  language  of  Bucket : 
— '*  As  the  Abbey  of  Tintern  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  of  all  our  Gothic  monuments,  so  is  the 
situation  one  of  the  most  sequestered  and  delightful. 
One  more  abounding  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  scenery 
which  excites  the  mingled  sentatious  of  content,  reli- 
gion, and  enthusiasm,  it  is  impossible  to  behold. 
There  every  arch  infuses  a  solemn  energy,  as  it  were, 
into  inanimate  nature  :  a  sublime  antiquity  breathes 
mildly  in  the  heart ;  and  the  soul,  pure  and  passion- 
less, appears  susceptible  of  that  state  of  tranquillity 
which  is  the  perfection  of  every  earthly  wish." 


ON  THE  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS. 

To  the  account  already  given  |  of  some  of  the 
organs  by  which  plants  are  nourished,  we  now  add 
a  few  plain  directions  for  dissecting  certain  parts  of 
plants. 

For  the  purpose  of  minutely  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  vegetables,  a  microscope  of  a  highly  mag- 
nifying power  is  necessary,  and  an  extreme  delicacy 
of  hand  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  Some  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  leaf  are,  however,  easily 
shown,  if  only  common  care  be  employed  in  their 
preparation,  and  nothing  can  form  a  more  beautiful 
object  than  a  well  dissected  leaf  or  seed-vessel. 

The  method  of  preparing  these  objects  of  natural 
history  is  extremely  simple.  Leaves  of  various 
plants,  such  particularly  as  the  thistle,  holly,  willow, 
and  many  others,  and  the  seed-vessels  of  the  winter- 
cherry,  poppy,  &c.,  are  to  be  gathered  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  they  are  perfectly  mature,  and  their 
fibrous  parts  in  their  state  of  greatest  hardness. 
They  are  to  be  laid  in  a  large,  shallow,  earthenware 
vessel,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  cream-pan  or  a  large 
dish  5  they  are  then  to  be  kept  covered  with  clean 
water,  and  as  often  as  the  colouring  matter  in  the 
leaves  has  stained  the  liquor,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and 
fresh  water  poured  over  them  §. 

After  a  few  weeks,  (but  the  time  depends  on  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,)  the  leaves  may  be  taken  out 
singly,  and  laid  on  a  smooth  plate  of  glass,  the  green 

*  It  IB  only  justice  to  onte,  that  nearly  all  the  splendid  ruins 
belonging  lo  ine  Duke  of  Beaufort,  are  kept  in  a  high  stale  of  pre- 
servation ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  V\  yatt,  hi8  grace's  agent, 
for  the  attention  he  bestows  upon  them. 

t  In  The  Beautte5»  Harmouiei,  and  Sublimities  of  Mature, 

X  See  Saturday  Magatiittf  \  oi.  V.,  u-  116. 

d  l  he  best  method  of  lemoving  the  water,  without  disturbing  the 
leaves,  is  by  means  of  a  small  siphon,  a  bent  tube,  with  one  leg 
longer  than  the  other;  fill  this   tube  with  water  in  the  following 
manners  Hold  the  siphon  in  your  lelt  hand  with  the  bent  part  down- 
wards,  then  pour  in  water  until  it  rises  to  the  level  o\  the  opening 
of  the  short  leg,  then  stop  the  open  end  of  that  leg  wiih  your  finger, 
and  continue  to  pour  water  in  until  the  longer  leg  is  full ;  now  reverse 
the  siphon,  still  keepinjf  the  opening-of  the  short  leg  well  stopped, 
and  hang  it  over  the  edge  of  the  ves^el  wiiK  the  short  leg  plunged  in 
the  water ;  the  finjjer  may  now  be  removed,  and  tl^e  water  will  floir 
up  the  short  leg  over  the  arch  of  the  siphon  and  down  the  long  leg, 
and  it  wdl  continue  lo  flow  as  long  as  there  is  suflicienl  depth  of 
water  to  allow  the  opening  of  the  short  leg  to  be  immersed  wiihoul 
toucliing  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    A  piece  of  sponge  will  answer 
,  nearly  as  well,  by  first  allowing  it  to  lake  up  as  much  water  asrt 

I  can,  and  then  squeenng  it  out.  *  .     «   ' 
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skin  with  which  they  are  covered  will  be  found  niffi< 
cieotly  sortened  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  it,  by  gently  wiping  it  with  the  finger  or  a  camel- 
hair  pencil ;  a  baain  of  clear  water  will  be  useful  to 
rinse  the  leaf  after  this  operation,  and  remove  the 
loose  pieces  of  green  matter.  The  leaf  is  then  to  be 
returned  to  the  flat  vessel,  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  weeks  longer,  to  loosen  such  parts  of  the 
skin  as  could  not  be  removed  in  the  first  initance. 
If  this  operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  a 
beautiful   skeleton   of  the  leaf  will.be   the   result. 


This  should  then  be  placed  between  leaves'of  dry 
blotting-paper,  to  extract  the  moisture,  and  then 
carefully  dried  under  a  gentle  pressure,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  leaf  requires  that  it  should  be  dried 
in  a  curled  position. 

This  mode  of  preparing  a  leaf  will  be  successful 
with  most  people ;  but'a  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
preparation  may  be  made  if  greater  skill  be  brought 
to  the  task,  and  greater  care  taken  in  the  delicate 
dissection.  The  skeleton,  or  woody  part  of  the  leaf, 
is,  in  reality,  in  three  layers,  and  theee  may  in  some 
cases  be  separated  and  properly  displayed,  aa  here 
shown.  .  The  two  outer  layers  of  this  preparation 


are  the  thin  green  skin,  or  epidermis,  and  require 
great  care  in  theu:  dissection ;  the  other,  or  central 
layer,  consists  of  a  double  series  of  vessels,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  veins  and  arteries,  differing  in 
size  and  in  colour,  and  inosculating  with  others, 
that  is,  the  finer  extremities  or  mouths  of  each  are 
united.  If  the  water  in  which  the  leaves  are  steeped 
is  made  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  process  will  be  hastened,  but  there 
is  some  danger  of  injury  to  the  skeleton  by  the 
action  of  the  acid. 


Ekvt  it  a  passion  actually  diabolical  in  its  nature,  for  it 
makes  war  against  God  himself;  and  being  incapable  in 
its  impotence  of  clouding  his  Sovereign  Majesty,  it  attacks 
hiro  in  the  gifts  his  beneflcenc«  has  bestowed  od  man.-^ 
Book  <ff  the  Father*. 


ON  WRITING  MATERIALS 

No.  IV. 
History  of  Wbiting  Pafeb> 
Fitou  ^tt  'first  ^bonr  that  men  perceived  the  adna* 
tage  and  necesutj  of  recording  their  thoughts  is  lock 
a  form  that  distant  connbieB  and  future  times  thoild 
possess  the  power  of  interpreting  them,  it  is  cAnoai 
that  a  material  was  to  be  discovered,  wliich  ihaald 
permit  the  written  symbols  to  be  marked  upon  it  in 
a  legible  form,  and  which  should,  at  the  same  time 
possess  such  a  d^ree  of  durability  as  wotdd  enibk 
it  to  withstand  the  operation  of  conveyance  &«■ 
place  to  place,  and  would  preserve  it  Irom  decoo- 
position  and  destruction  by  vicissitudes  of  clinute. 

The  materials  which  were  used  for  this  pnrpOK  ti 
the  early  ages,  and  indeed,  down  to  the  time  of  tbc 
invention  of  paper,  were  palm-leavea,  inner-bvk, 
papyrus,  waxed  tablets  traced  with  a  style  (tndt  tt 
we  have  before  alluded  to),  sluns,  lead,  cloth,  silk,  &c; 
The  ancients  were  not  accustomed,  at  fint,  to  amagt 
their  leaves  into  the  form  of  a  square  booic,  ai  ii 
customary  with  us,  but  when  they  had  more  to  wiite 
than  would  fill  one  skin  or  leaf,  they  sewed  levtnl 
together,  and  wound  them  on  a  centre  stick,  Miny 
specimens  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  minsof 
Herculaneum.  They  were  burnt  to  a  cinder,  ml 
looked  much  like  petrified  wood ;  some  of  them, 
however,  were  capable  of  being  separated  sofficienUf 
to  examine  their  structure.  They  were  found  tu  coo* 
sist  of  small  sheets,  or  pieces,  about  the  siie  of  tbt 
hand,  and  pasted  together  edge  to  edge,  so  as  to  font 
one  long  sheet. 

The  Egyptian  paper,  of  whidi  these  were  formtd, 
was  made  of  a  rush  or  reed  called  papynu,  or  MMu, 
growing  chiefly  in  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nil& 
In  the  preparation  of  this  reed  into  paper,  the;r  cot 
off  the  two  extremities,  vis.  the  head  end  vkA,u 
being  of  no  use  in  the  manufacture.  The  stem  wm 
then  slit  lengthwise  into  two  equal  parts;  aad  fron 
each  of  these  the  thin  scaly  coats  or  pdli(^>  <i 
which  the  reed  consisted,  were  stripped  with  a  ahup 
instrument :  the  innermost  sldn  was  conaidered  tlic 
best,  and  the  outermost  the  worst  in  qnaUty,  ani 
thus  were  formed  films  of  different  value.  FlioygiKi 
names  to  twelve  dilTeicnt  kinds  or  qualities  of  tliae 
films.  As  the  films  were  removed,  they  wen  laid  out 
flat  upon  a  table ;  then  two  or  more  of  them  nre 
laid  across  each  other  tronsveisely,  so  thst  tbcir 
fil»«B  shonld  lay  at  ri^t  angles.  In  this  state  tbtf 
were  glued,  or  fastened  together  by  being  dif4^ 
into  the  muddy  water  on  the  banks  of  the  NtiCi 
which  was  found  to  make  them  adhere  tc^etber. 
The  water  waa  then  pneased  out,  and  the  fihni  left 
to  dry;  after  which,  they  were  pressed  and  beeW 
with  mallets,  to  obtain  a  smooth  surftce:  this  tfaen 
constituted  Egyptian  paper.  In  those  pnirinas  or 
countries  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  DOt«t 
hand,  the  filnis  were  connected  together  by  mesa)  <>■ 
a  paste  mncb  resembling  our  flotir-paste.  It  i*  tap- 
posed  that  the  mode  in  which  the  wato  of  the  Hi's 
acted  as  a  cem«it,  was  by  dissolving  certain  Ti»a« 
or  gummy  matters  contamed  in  the  reed.  The  e*} 
of  Alexandria  was  the  great  papor  mart  of  £g]l>^ 

At  the  time  when  tiie  Egyptians,  and  other 
countries  with  which  they  were  in  eomrannicitiiin, 
used  the  papyrus,  more  distant  nations  formed  tocu 
paper  from  ttie  flier,  or  inner,  whitish  rind,  enflloseo 
between  the  onter  bark  and  the  wood  of  certain  tROi 
— such  as  the  elm,  mi^le,  beech  and  plane,  ""d  par- 
ticularly the  lindfcn  tree.  This  rmd  was  stripped  of, 
flatted,  and  dried,  aitd  was  then  considered  to  befit 
for  writing  on;   but  it  was  much  inferior  to  tbc 
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Eg]rptian  pftpyras.  '^  Liber  U  Hit  Latin  word  for  a 
book,  and  from  ibis  we  get  our  modem  term  Library, 
In  China,  paper  is  made  of  the  rind  or  inner  bark 
of  the  mulberry^  the  elm«  the  bamboo,  the  cotton, 
and  otiier  trees.  These  rinds  imdergo  a  proccBS  yery 
different  from  what  we  have  yet  described. 

As  the  processes  are  nearly  alike  for  the  different 
kind  of  trees^  we  will  select  bamboo  paper  as  an 
example. 

The  bamboos,  which  are  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
are  deprived  of  their  leaves,  cut  into  pieces,  four  or 
fire  inches  long,  and  steeped  for  some  days  in  water. 
When  softened,  they  are  washed  in  pure  water,  put 
into  a  dry  ditch,  and  covered  with  slaked  lime.  They 
are  again  wasbed;  and  after  being  cut  into  small 
filaments,  the  whole  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry 
and  bleach.  The  filaments  are  then  boiled,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp  by  a  process  of 
beating.  Some  shoots  of  a  plant  called  Koteng  are 
steeped  in  water,*  by  which  they  acquire  a  glutinous 
cQBsistency,  and  in  which  state  they  are  added  to 
the  bamboo  pulp. 

The  whole   mixture   is   then  beaten  together  in 
mortars,  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thick, 
viscid  liquid.     It  is  then  poured  into  large  tubs  or 
reservoirs;  into  which  the  paper-maker  dips  the  frame 
or  mould  which  is  to  give  the  proper  size  to  the  sheet 
of  paper.    On  this  frame  he  takes  up  as  much  pulp 
as  will  make  oxfe  sheet.    The  thin  layer  of  pulp  is 
then  dried  by  being  placed  against  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  stove,  or  hollow  heated  wall.    The  pulp  leaves 
the  laoald  and  adheres  to  the  wall ;  from  wbence  it  is 
easily  removed  when  dry.    The  paper  is  in  this  state 
too  absorbent  to  receive  ink  or  colour;  it  is  there- 
fore dipped  in  a  liquid  solution  of  isinglass  and  alum. 
Paper  has  been  made  of  asbestos,  a  very  remark- 
able mineral,  whicb  may  be  exposed  to  a  great  heat 
and  intense  fiame  without  being  burned.     It  is  a 
greenish,  gray,  fibrous  stone,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities    in    Corsica.     Professor  Bruckmann,  of 
Brunswick,  wrote  a  treatise  on  tbe  manufacture  of 
]K^r  from  asbestos,  and  printed  four  copies  of  the 
work  on  paper  of  that  kind.     Mr.  Lloyd  described  in 
^  Philoiophiaal  Transactions,  the  mode  in  which  he 
liimself  had  been  enabled  to  make  incombustible  or 
Mbestonic  paper.    He  pounded  a  quantity  of  the 
asbestos  in  a  mortar  till  it  became  a  downy  substance ; 
then  silted  it  in  a  fine  sieve,  by  which  the  stony  and 
earthy  matters  were  sifted  through,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  leaving  the  fibrous  asbestos  in  its  downy 
state.    The  asbestos  was  then  put  into  water,  and 
stirred  well  up  in  it,  and  poured  into  a  flat  mould, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese  paper.  The 
Rsalt  was  a  paper  neither  very  fine  nor  very  strong, 
hat  one  that  was  incombustible.    The  advantages  of 
tbis  paper  do  not  seem  however  to  have  been  valued 
at  a  very  high  price,  for  its  manufacture  bas  not  been 
persisted  in. 

There  are  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
pandunent  wbioh  will  occupy  a  future  article)  but  we 
may  remark  that  about  tbe  tenth  or  twelfth  century, 
manuscripts  wbich  were  formerly  written  on  parch- 
>nent,  began  to  be  written  on  a  paper  made  of  cotton. 
'Hiere  are  many  MSS.  in  tbe  library  of  the  king 
of  France  written  on  cotton  paper ;  but  the  mode  in 
whieh  this  paper  was  made,  does  not  appear  to  be 
^v  known. 

-  We  now  come  to  that  important  species  of  paper, 
^ofle  production  has  been  so  beneficial  to  mankind, 
T^we  mean  h'nen  paper.  It  bas  been  said  that  the 
^calculable  advantages  whicb  the  giodems  have 
derived  fifom  the  art  of  printing,  WqjJiJ  have  been 
°%  imperfectly  known,  but  for  tK     invention  of 


making  paper  out  of  our  old  and  tattered  linen 
garments* 

At  what  time  linen  paper  was  first  made  is  a  matter 
of  dispute,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  employed 
among  us  about  500  years  ago ;  but  for  a  long  time 
after  its  invention,  this  country  obtained  its  supply 
from  abroad.  The  only  sort  made  in  England  untU 
about  1690  was  the  coarse  brown  paper;  but  as  the 
war  with  France  occasioned  very  high  duties  to  be 
laid  on  foreign  productions,  some  French  protestant 
refugees  settled  in  England,  and  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  white  writing-paper.  .  This  manufac* 
ture  soon  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  England; 
insomuch  that  3  00,000  reams  of  paper  were  made  in 
England  in  1721.  At  the  present  day  it  is  computed 
that  the  value  of  the  paper  made  in  England  is 
about  1,300,000/.  There  are  about  700  paper  mills 
in  England,  and  80  in  Scotland,  which  employ  about 
27,000  persons  in  the  direct  manufacture ;  besides 
those  engaged  in  erecting  the  mill-work,  and  other 
machinery. 

Of  the  linen  rags  of  which  paper  is  made,  about 
three-fifths  of  that  which  is  used  in  England  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  principally  from  Italy, 
Grermany,  Hungary  and  Sicily,  the  exportation  of 
rags  being  prohibited  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  imported  rags  arrive  in 
England  in  close  bags,  each  bag  being  marked  to 
indicate  the  quality  of  the  rags  contained  in  it.  The 
rags  are  taken  to  the  mill,  where  a  further  sorting 
takes  place,  before  the  process  of  paper-making 
commences. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  different  kinds  of 
paper  made  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

Writing  and  Drawing  papers  are  those  on  whicb 
the  greatest  care  is  bestowed.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction in  these  papers  is  between  the  laid  and  the 
wove  papers :  the  former  exhibiting  the  lined  water- 
marks, derived  from  the  wire-work  of  the  mould  in 
which  they  are  made;  while  the  latter  are  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  in  consequence  of  the  mould  in 
which  they  are  made  being  constructed  of  very  fine 
copper  wire,  woven  into  a  sort  of  cloth : — hence  the 
name.  A  difference  of  colour  is  observable  in  writing- 
paper  ;  the  yellow  is  nearly  tbe  colour  of  the  rags 
from  which  the  paper  is  made,  but  the  blue  tint  is 
given  by  the  mixture  of  smalt  (powder-blue)  with  the 
pulp.  We  frequently  see  in  blue  wove  writing-paper, 
that  one  side  is  bluer  than  the  other;  this  arises 
from  the  smalt  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pulp, 
and  dyeing  the  lower  surface  deeper  than  the  other. 
The  general  terms  by  whicb  the  qualities  (indepen- 
dently of  the  sizes)  of  writing-papers  are  known  are 
laid,  yellow-wove,  and  hlue*wove  ;  and  they  are  almost 
uniformly  done  up  in  quires  of  24  sheets  each,  20 
of  which  quires  make  a  ream.  The  sizes  of  the  sheets 
of  Drawing  or  Writing  paper,  go  through  a  range  of 
nearly  thirty  different  sizes  from  pott  paper,  of  whicb 
the  sheet  is  15^  inches  by  12^,  to  a  kind  which  is 
called  antiquarian,  of  which  the  size  is  52|  inches  by 
30.  The  common  letter-paper,  as  sold  in  tbe  shops, 
however,  is  seldom  of  the  size  in  whicb  the  sheets 
are  made.  There  are  about  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  post  paper,  of  which  the  sheets  are  made,  on  an 
average,  about  21  inches  by  16  :  these  are  cut  into 
two  halves,  and  then  folded,  and  the  edges  cut 
smooth ;  in  which  form  they  constitute  the  common 
Bath  post  of  the  stationer.  Those  writing-papers 
which  are  gilt  or  blacked  at  the  edge,  undergo  those 
processes  after  the  folding  and  cutting  have  been 

performed. 

Those  which  we  have  above  described  are  tbe 
papers  used  for  drawing  or  writing ;.  but  a  different 
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kind  is  employed  by  the  printer.    The  printing-paper 
used  for  copper  or  steel-plate  impressions  is  similar 
in  sizes  to  the  drawing-paper ;  but  it  is  of  a  soft  and 
absorbent  nature,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  the  size  which  is  used  to   stiffen   drawing   and 
writing   papers ;  though  when  the  plates  are  to  be 
subsequently  coloured,   drawing  paper  is  generally 
employed.     Those  copies  of  an  engraving  which  are 
balled  proofs,  and  which  are  the  earliest  printed  and 
the  most  costly,  are  taken  on  a  very  thin  paper,  laid 
on  the  usual  print  paper.     This  thin  paper  is  China 
or  India  paper,  and  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
sheets  upwards  of  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  : 
it  has  a  softness  and  pliability  which  enables  it  to 
take  an  impression  from  the  finest  lines  of  an  en- 
graving, and  in  so  equable  a  manner  that  the  repre- 
sentation becomes  an  exact  type  of  the  engraved  lines 
on  the  plate.     There  is  very  little  size  in  printing- 
paper,  because  the  ink  which  i^rinters  use  does  not  run 
in  the  way  which  common  ink  would.     The  effect  of 
size  in  preventing  the  ink  from  spreading  on  paper 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  action  of  blotting-paper,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  no  size  is  used  ;  as  soon  as 
a  spot  of  ink  touches  this  paper, — particularly  the 
white  variety, — the  ink  is  instantly  absorbed  into  the 
substance  of  the  paper :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
so  universally  employed   to  hasten  the  drying  of  a 
newly  written  sheet  of  paper.     There  is  a  kind  of 
tissue  paper  which  acts  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
is  known  as  copying  post :  it  has  no  size  in  its  con- 
struction.    When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  written  on  with 
an  ink  made  for  that  express  purpose,  a  sheet  of  this 
copying-paper  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  two  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  which  causes  an  impression  of  the 
writing  to  be  left  on  the  copying- paper.     This  con- 
trivance is   sometimes   used    in   mercantile   houses^ 
where  copies  of  letters  are  necessary  to  be  retained. 

The  card  paper  with  which  playing-cards  are  made^ 
is  generally  brought  from  Genoa,  a  small  part  only 
of  that  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  being  made  in 
England ;  although  the  price  of  the  English  card  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  Italian. 

Marbled  papers  are  prepared  in  a  curious  way.  A 
shallow  trough  contains  gum  tragacanth  dissolved  in 
water  j  and  the  surface  of  the  gum- water  is  sprinkled 
with  colours.  These  colours  are  any  of  the  usual 
pigments,  mixed  up  with  ox  galls,  and  are  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  brush,  one  colour 
at  a  time.  When  all  the  required  colours  are 
sprinkled,  the  workman  draws  a  stick  to  and  fro  in 
the  water,  to  arrange  the  colours  into  any  fantastic 
form  ;  and  to  increase  this  effect,  a  comb,  about  five 
inches  long,  is  drawn  along  the  surface,  by  which  the 
colours,  on  account  of  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
gum-water,  are  dragged  out  of  their  original  position 
and  thrown  into  various  forms.  The  sheet  of  paper 
to  be  marbled  is  then  dexterously  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor  in  the  trough,  so  that  one  side  shall 
touch  the  coloured  surface  of  the  gum-water  in  every 
part ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  placed  in  some  con- 
venient place  to  dry.  Much  tact  is  required  in  this 
operation. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  describe  the  modes  of 
making  papen 


HARVEST. 


If  men  were  content  to  grow  rich  somewhat  more  slowly, 
they  would  grow  rich  much  more  surely.  If  they  would 
use  their  capital  within  reasonable  limits,  and  transact  with 
it  only  so  much  business  as  it  could  fairly  control,  they 
would  be  far  less  liable  to  lose  it.  Excessive  profits  always 
involve  the  liabiliiy  of  great  risks,  as  iu  a  lottery,  in  which 
there  are  hiph  prizes,  there  must  be  a  great  proportion  of 
blanks. — Waylakd. 


Now  o*er  h!s  com  the  sturdy  farmer  looks. 
And  swells  with  satisfaction  to  behold 
Tha  pleateoas  lurvesl  which  repays  his  toil 
We  too  are  gntifiod,  sad  feel  a  joy 
Inferior  bat  to  his,  partakers  all 
Of  the  rich  bounty  Providence  has  strewed. 
In  plentiftil  profusion  o'er  the  field. 
Tell  me>  ye  fair,  Alcanor  tell  me,  what 
Is  to  the  eye  more  cheerful,  to  the  heart 
More  satis&ctive,  than  to  look  abroad, 
And  from  the  wmdow  oee  the  rei^r  strip, 
Look  round,  and  put  his  sickle  to  the  wheat  ? 
Or  hear  the  early  mower  wet  his  scythe, 
And  see  where  ho  has  cut  his  sounding  way. 
E'en  to  the  utmost  edge  of  the  brown  field 
Of  oats  and  barley  ?    What  delights  us  more, 
Tlian  studiously  to  traoe  the  vast  effects 
Of  ttoabated  labour  ?    To  observe 
How  soon  the  golden  field  abounds  with  sheaves? 
How  soon  the  oat  and  bearded  barley  fiiU, 
In  frequent  lines,  before  the  keen*edged  scythe? 
The  clatt'ring  team  then  comes,  the  swarthy  hind 
Down  leaps,  and  doflfa  his  frock  alert,  and  plies 
The  shining  fork.    Down  to  the  stubble's  edge 
The  easy  wain  descends  half  built,  then  turns, 
And  labours  up  again.    From  pile  to  pile 
With  rustling  step  the  swain  proceeds,  and  still 
Bears  to  the  groaning  load  the  well-poised  8hea£ 
The  gleaner  follows,  and  with  studious  eye 
And  bended  shoulders  traverses  the  field, 
To  cull  the  scattered  ear,  the  perquisite 
By  heaven's  decree  anigned  to  them  who  need, 
Ajid  neither  sow  nor  reap.    Ye  who  have  sown, 
And  reap  so  plenteously,  and  find  the  grange 
Too  narrow  to  contain  the  harvest  given. 
Be  not  severe,  nor  grudge  the  needy  poor 
60  small  a  portion.    Scatter  many  an  ear, 
Kor  let  it  grieve  yOn  to  forget  a  sheaf, 
And  overlook  the  loss.    For  He  who  gave 
WiU  bounteously  reward  the  purposed  wrong 
Done  to  younelves ;  nay,  more,  will  twice  repay 
The  generous  neglecU — Huadis. 

Lkt  not  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions,  nor 
hinder  them  from  breaking  out  and  carrying  him  into 
action ;  for  what  he  can  do  I^Bfore  a  ptinee  or  a  great  man, 
he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God  if  he  wilL — 
Locks. 


Wtt  ATBVBR  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter,  be  not  per 
plexed,  but  think  only  what  is  right  to  do  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  teeth  all  things,  and  bear  without  repinlDg  the 
result.— TAtf  Original.  ^ 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  surprising  than  another  in  tiie 
investigation  of  natural  phenomena  it  is  perhaps  the  iDfioiJ^ 
extent  and  vast,  importance  of  things  apparently  Utile  and 
insignificant.    When  we  see  an  insect,  smaller  perhaps  thaQ 
a  mite,  moving  wi^  agility  ach}ss  the  paper  on  which  tre 
write,  we  feel  as  incapable  of  forming  any  distinct  eonceptioo 
of  the  minutis  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  efft^  tlj^ 
movements,  and  of  the  still  smaller  vessels  by  which  tbe/ 
are  nourished,  as  we  are  of  fully  apprehending  the  magni- 
tude of  the  universe,  and  one  of  the  last  conclusions  at  whioi 
we  arrive  is  the  conviction  that  the  greatest  and  mostimpof 
tant  operations  of  nature  are  conducted  by  the  agency  or 
atoms  too  minute  to  be  either  perceptible  by  the  human  e)A 
or  comprehensible  by  the  human  understanding,  jj^^.''"' 
not  better  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis,  ^0  tnus 
expresses  his  feelings  in  his  beautiful  History  of  Ij^'^o 
Corallines.   "  And  now,  should  it  be  asked  to  what  end  wj 
so  much  labour  been  bestowed  on  this  subject,  I  <»«  o"'J 
answer,  that  as  to  me  these  disquisitions  have  opened  m 
soenet  of  wonder  and  astonishment  in  contemplating  no 
extensively  life  it  distributed!  through  the  universe  ot  tnmg . 
so  is  it  possible  the  facte  here  related  may  ex<«t©  thf  s*^^ 
ideas  in  others,  and  we  may  learn  that  i^^^^^^'^^^'^i^cai. 
an  order  in  the  great  scale  of  nature  ara  endued  wun  » 
ties  that  enable  them  to  fill  up  with  so  much  P^oP"^^- ^^^^ 
sphere  of  action,  we  likewise  who  are  advanced  so  far  a  ^^ 
them,  owe  to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  as  an^^^ 
things,  a  constant  endeavour  to  acquire  that  ^^^  ?  r^ 
tude  and  perfection  to  which  w^  are  also  endiiw  witn 
ties  of  attaining." — Bugkland. 
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CORONATION  ANECDOTES,    No,  VI. 

Edwaud  IV. 

Tuts  monarcli  had  his  title  confirmed  by  the  forms  of 
a  popular  election.  Immediately  alter  his  yictory  oyer 
Hcnr?  VI.,  he  came  to  London,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  at  St.  Paul's  church.  He  was  then  conducted  in 
solemn  procession  to  Westminster,  and  placed  on  the 
King's  Bench,  in  the  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  people. 
His  claim  to  the  throne  was  stated  to  he  twofold,— first, 
as  sou  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  rightful  inheritor 
of  the  realm ;  secondly,  by  authority  of  parliament,  and 
forfeiture  committed  by  King  Henry.  It  was  then 
demanded  of  the  commons  whether  they  would  accept 
this  prince  to  be  their  sovereign;  to  which  all  assented. 
He  Mas  crowned  by  Archbishop  Bouchier,  June  20th, 
1461. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Gray  was  crowned  as  Edward's 
queen  by  the  same  archbishop.  May  36th,  1465.  In 
ber  prerious  procession  through  Ijondon,  she  rode  in  a 
horse-litter,  escorted  by  a  great  number  of  knights. 

Edwabd  V. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
y^did  v.,  but  the  barons  and  commons  refused  to  accept 
SLDj  of  the  late  king's  sons  as  their  sorereign,  and  ten- 
dered the  crown  to  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
accepted  it  with  affected  reluctance. 

Richard  HI. 

Richard  III.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  "Warwick,  were  crowned  on  the  6lh  of  July, 
1483,  "  With  the  selfe  same  provision,"  says  Grafton, 
^  that  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  his  nephew." 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  unfortunate  prince 
bore  a  part  in  the  procession,  for  on  the  coronation  roU 
there  is  an  entrj  for  the  charge  of  his  dress.  Serenteen 
knights  of  the  Bath  were  created  upon  this  occasion, 
and  the  concourse  of  nobles  in  the  ceremony  was 
greater  than  usual.  The  whole  scene  is  described  at 
great  length  by  Hall,  but  the  following  particulars  are 
alone  worthy  of  notice.  The  king  and  queen  received 
the  sacramont  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  aroh* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  host,  or  consecrated 
^afer,  was  divided  between  them.  The  peeresses  in 
attendance  on  the  queen  were  very  numerous,  and  no 
less  than  three  duchesses  of  Norfolk  were  present. 
The  coronation  feast  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Hoh'nshed  says,  '^  About  foure  of  the  clocke,  the  king 
and  queene  entered  the  hall,  and  the''  king  sate  in  the 
middle,  and  the  queene  on  the  left  hand  of  the  table, 
and  on  everie  side  of  her  stood  a  countesse,  holding  a 
cloth  of  pleasance  when  she  list  to  drinke," 

Henry  VII. 

Henry  VH.  was  crowned  October  30th,  1485,  and 
bis  queen,  Elizabeth,  October  30th,  1487-  The  latter 
^as  remarkable  for  the  procession  by  water  from  the 
palace  of  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  instead  of  from 
^Vestminster,  as  was  usual;  but  no  other  alteration  was 
siadc  in  the  order  of  this  aquatic  spectacle.  The  queen 
^as  escorted  by  the  lord  mayor,  aherifia,  and  the  heads 
^f  the  difTorent  companies  in  their  state  barges,  richly 
ornamented  with  silken  pennons  and  streamers,  and 
also  with  the  banners  of  the  different  trades,  on  which 
their  arms  were  embroidered  in  gold.  One  of  these 
bar^^cs,  called  the  bachelors'  baige,  contained  an  extra- 
ordinary pageant,  an  enormous  red  dragon  which 
spouted  streams  of  fire  into  the  Thames*  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  the  royal  musicians,  were  brought 
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up  the  river  in  open  boats,  and  the  flourish  of  the 
trumpets,  clarions,  and  other  instruments,  when  the 
queen  embarked  at  Greenwich,  might  be  heard  at 
London  Bridge.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  gratified  spectators,  and  the  crews 
of  the  numerous  foreign  vessels  which  Henrys 
patronage  of  commerce  had  brought  into  the  Thames 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  splendid  spectacle 
by  tumultuous  shouts  of  applause.  When  the  queen 
rode  through  the  city  on  the  following  day,  choirs  of 
children  dressed  as  angels  were  stationed  in  different 
places,  who  sang  hymns  and  songs  as  she  passed  by. 
After  the  ooroufition  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred; 
the  rabble  scrambled  for  the  cloth  on  which  the  queen 
walked  from  the  Hall  to  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  crush 
several  persons  were  trodden  to  death* 

Henry  VIII. 

Henry  VIII.  was  extremely  fond  of  pageantry,  and 
he  was  particularly  anxious  about  the  ceremonials  of 
his  coronation.  The  Londoners  seconded  his  desiretl. 
and  when,  after  having  created  twenty-four  knights  of 
the  Bath,  he  rode  through  London  from  the  Tower, 
June  22,  Io09,  the  streets  were  hung  with  tapestry 
and  cloth  of  arras,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  side 
of  Cheap  and  part  of  Cornhill  were  hung  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  several  companies  and  civic  dignitaries 
lined  the  streets,  and  Hall  tells  us,  '^  The  goldsmiths' 
stalls  unto  the  end  of  the  Old  Change,  being  reple- 
nished with  virgins  in  white,  with  branches  of  white 
wax;  the  priestes  and  clearkes  in  rich  copes,  with 
crosses  and  censers  of  silver,  censing  his  grace  and  the 
queene  also  as  they  passed.  His  grace  w^ore  in  liis 
uppermost  apparell,  a  robe  of  crimsin  velvet,  furred 
with  ermins,  his  jacket  or  coat  of  raised  gold,  the 
placard  imbrodered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emerauds, 
great  pearles,  and  other  rich  stones,  a  great  bauderike 
about  his  neck  of  great  balasses.  The  trapper  of  his 
horse  damaske  gold,  with  a  deepe  purple  of  ermins. 
His  knights  and  esquires  for  his  bodie  in  crimsin 
velvet;  and  all  the  gentlemen  with  other  of  his 
chappell,  and  all  his  officers  and  houshold  servants 
were  apparelled  in  scarlet.  The  Queene  Katherine 
was  sitting  in  hir  litter,  borne  by  two  white  palfries, 
the  litter  covered  and  richlie  apparelled,  and  the  palfries 
trapped  in  white  cloth  of  gold ;  hir  person  appa- 
relled in  white  satin  imbroidercd,  hir  haire  hanging 
downe  to  hir  backe,  beautiful!  and  goodlie  to  behold,  and 
on  hir  head  a  coronall  set  with  manie  rich  orient  stones." 

The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  brilliant  "justs 
and  tumeies,"  which  the  king  and  queen  witnessed  from 
"  a  faire  house  covered  with  tapestrie."  The  pageants 
exhibited  are  thus  described  by  Hall.  "  In  the  palace 
was  made  a  curious  founteine,  and  over  it  a  castell,  on 
the  top  thereof  a  great  cro^^Tic  imperiall,  all  tlie 
imbatelling  with  roses  and  pomcgranats  gilded.  Under 
and  about  the  said  castell,  a  curious  vine,  the  Icives 
and  grapes  thereof  gilded  with  fine  gold,  the  walles  of 
the  same  castell  coloured  white  and  green  losengis, 
and  in  everie  losing,  either  a  rose  or  a  pomegranate 
and  a  sheafe  of  orrowes,  or  else  K  and  H  gilded  with 
fine  gold,  with  certeine  arches  and  turrets  gilded  to 
support  the  said  castell.  And  the  targets  of  the  arms 
of  the  defendants,  appointed  for  the  said  justs,  there- 
upon sumptuously  set.  And  out  at  several  places  of 
the  said  castell,  as  well  on  the  daie  of  the  coronation, 
as  on  the  dales  of  the  said  justs  and  tumeies,  out  of 
the  mouths  of  certeine  b^sists  or  gargels  did  run  red, 
white^  and  olaret  wine," 
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After  a  flourish  of  tnmipets  a  castie  was  brouglit  in, 
■appoited  or  drawn  hj  men,  contfuniag  a  ladj  habited 
ai  PaJlaa,  "bearing  a  shield  of  chnBtall."  This 
pageaat  was  brought  before  the  king,  to  whom  Pallas 
presented  the  knights  dependant  as  her  scholars,  and 
requested  that  his  majesty  would  permit  them  to  defend 
the  lists  against  all  comers,  which  request  was  readily 
granted. 

Another  band  of  horsemen  now  entered,  escorting 
eight  knights,  "armed  at  all  points,  with  shields  of 
their  owne  nrmes,  with  rich  plumes,  and  other  devises 
on  their  head-pieces,  their  bases  and  trappers  of  tissue, 
cloth  of  gold,  silver  .and  velvet."  These  were  presented 
to  the  queen  by  a  gentlemaa  who  declared  that  they 
were  come  "to  doo  feats  of  armes  for  the  love  of 
ladies,"  and  besought  her  "  to  license  these  knights  to 
prove  themselves  against  Dame  Pallas'  scholars."  The 
justs  then  commenced,  and  were  continued  until  night, 
but  it  was  not  decided  to  which  party  the  prize  of 
■riotory  belonged. 

On  the  second  day  a  curious  pageant  was  exhibited 
by  the  queen's  knights.  When  they  entered  the  lists, 
there  came  after  them  "  a  number  of  homes  blowne  by 
men  apparelled  in  greene  cloth,  with  caps  and  hoscn 
of  like  eute,  like  foresters  or  keepers,  and  a  pageant 
made  like  a  parke,  paled  with  pales  of  white  and 
greene,  wherein  were  certeine  fallow  deare,  and  in  the 
same  parke  curious  trees  made  by  craft,  with  bushes, 
femes,  and  other  things  in  like  wise  wrought,  goodlie 
to  behold.  The  which  parke  or  devise  being  brought 
before  the  queene,  had  certeine  gates  thereof  opened, 
the  deare  ran  out  thereof  into  the  palace,  the  greie- 
hounds  were  let  slip  and  killed  the  deare,  the  which 
deare  so  killed,  were  presented  to  the  queene  oud  the 
ladies  by  the  foresaid  knights." 

These  knights  now  proclaimed  themselves  servants 
of  Diana,  who  had  heard  accidentally  while  hunting 
that  the  scholars' of  Dame  Pallas  were  in  these  parts, 
with  whom  they  were  anxious  to  prove  their  valonr  in 
a  combat  to  the  utterance.  The  king  suspected  that 
there  was  some  grudge  between  the  parties,  and  refused 
his  consent,  but  he  awarded  that  "  they  should  toumeie 
together,  giving  but  some  certaine  strokes,  which  done 
tbey  departed,  and  so  these  justs  brake  up,  and  the 
prises  ^ven  to  everie  man  after  his  deserts.' 


The  coronation  of  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  I,U33, 
was  equally  splendid ;  the  most  remarkable  portioni  o[ 
it  were  the  pageants  erected  to  honour  her  procMnm 
through  the  city.     In  Fenchurch-street,  chUdrnL  ia  ib 
habits  of  foreign  merohants,  welcomed  the  qneen  Id  the 
city  with  addresses  in  French  and  English.    In  Gtan- 
churoh  street  was  a  pageant  representing  Hount  hi- 
nassns  and  the  fountain  of  Helicon,  which  foiut^ 
with  more  regard  to  splendour  than  classic  ptopriett,    : 
poured  forth  streams  of  Rhenish  wine.     On  the  topiif    1 
the  hill  sat  Apollo  with  the  Muses  round  hhn,  plijin;    | 
on  appropriate  instruments,  and  at  the  feet  of  cark 
muse  were  epigrams  in  golden  letters,  in  which  eieij 
Muse  "  according  to  her  propertie  prused  the  quMnc.' 

In  Leadenhall-street  Uiere  was  "  a  goodlie  pagrait 
with  a  type  and  a  heavenlie  rose,  and  under  the  trp* 
was  a  TOOle  of  gold,  set  on  a  little  monnteine,  enrirWd 
with  white  roses  and  red;  out  of  the  type  came  dcvu 
a  falcon  all  white  and  sat  upon  the  roote,  and  isxm- 
tinent  came  downe  an  angell  with  great  melodic,  and 
set  a  close  crowne  of  gold  on  the  falcon's  head."  Sabt 
Anne  and  her  family  were  represented  in  the  am 
pageant,  and  one  of  the  children  made  an  oration  a 
the  queen.  The  three  Graces  sat  on  the  Conddl  b  | 
Cheap,  which  ran  with  wine,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Venus  \ 
accompanied  by  the  god  Mercury,  were  rathei  inap- 
propriately intermingled  with  the  civic  antboriws; 
and  when  the  recorder  presented  the  queen  iillb  i 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  Mercury,  in  the  name  of  ihe 
goddesses,  gave  her  a  hall  of  gold,  dirided  into  ihtH, 
"signifieing  the  three  giftes,  which  the  three  goddssfi 
gove  to  hir,  that  is  to  aaie,  wiscdome,  riches,  atJ 
felicities,"  The  four  cardinal  virtues  having  been  ba- 
nished from  the  city,  took  their  stand  upon  foarliuTci> 
erected  over  the  conduit  in  Fleet-street,  just  oubid^  . 
Flect-4troct.  The  melodious  music  of  the  ladin  vtio  ! 
represented  the  virtues  "seemed  to  he  an  heaTfoli* 
noise,  and  was  much  regarded  and  praised,  and  ieeif 
this  the  said  conduit  ran  wine,  claret  and  red,  bQ  tbe 
afternoon."  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  and  mb- 
sequcnt  feast,  need  not  be  described.  "OnMoniiif 
were  the  justs  of  the  tilt,  before  the  king's  gate,  "hcK 
the  maior  and  his  brethren  had  a  goodlie  standing;  i^^ 
there  were  verie  few  speares  broke,  by  reason  lit 
hotsses  would  not  cope." 


wATza  rmoGKssiox  tmh  wEiTisiitsTxa  to  tux  towxk. 
LONDONi  PnblisMbir  JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKEB,  Wen  Sruni;  udsoUbriU 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME.    Pabt  IX. 


PALkCEH. 

«'An  Englishman  travelling  in  Italy."  says  Dr.  Burton, 
*•  must  divest  himself  of  the  idea  which  he  usually  attaches 
to  the  word  palace.  In  our  country  we  understand  by  il 
the  residence  of  royalty,  and  affixing  ideas  of  magnificence 
to  the  term,  we  often  complain  of  being  disappointed  with 
the  foreign  palaces ;  whereas  in  our  own  country  it  is  the 
general  observation  that  the  royal  palaces  are  inferior  to 
private  houses.  In  Italy  the  residence  of  every  nobleman 
is  called  a  palace;  in  Rome  they  are  abundantly  frequent; 
and  if  a  concise  description  were  demanded  of  them,  it 
would  not  be  fur  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  with  a  splendid 
outside,  they  display  a  lamentable  want  of  comfort  and 
inattention  to  cleanliness  in  the  interior.  The  plan  is  nearly 
the  same  in  all  uf  them  ;  they  are  built  round  a  quadrangle 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  into  the  court:  the  rooms 
communicate  with  each  other,  sometimes  round  the  whole 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  form  a  suite  of  apartments  on  each 
floor,  suthcient  to  constitute  a  house.  But  with  all  this  scale 
of  splendour,  there  is  little,  or  nothing,  in  a  Roman  palace 
worth  seeing,  except  the  works  of  art.  Even  this  attraction 
has  been  diminished  in  latter  times,  the  poverty  of  the  nobles 
having  compelled  many  of  them  to  sell  their  pictures.  That 
splendour  of  furniture  and  decoration  which  characterizes 
the  English  houses,  whether  in  town  or  country,  is  unknown 
at  Rome." 

Mr.  Mathews*  general  account  of  the  palaces  of  Rome  is 
contained  in  a  few  words,  **  splendid  and  useless ;"  he  says 
"  the  owners  live  in  a  few  obscure  rooms,  and  the  magnificent 
galleries  are  deserted/'  Fors\  th  says  of  them  that  they  are 
built  rather  for  the  spectator  than  tho  tenant.  Hence  the 
elevation  is  more  studied  than  the  plan.  **  Some  of  them 
are  mere  fronts,  facciate,"*  said  a  friend  of  mine  **  con  mo* 
bilia  e  quadri  dietro,**  (fronts,  with  furniture  and  pictures 
behind.)  Their  fronts,  too,  are  so  crowded  with  stories,  that 
the  mansion  of  a  prince  often  suggests  the  idea  of  a  lodging- 
house.  The  lower  file  of  windows  is  grated  like  a  gaol :  the 
upper  files  are  divided  by  wretched  mezzanini.  Where 
different  orders  are  piled  in  front*  which  is  fortunately  rare, 
their  natural  succession  is  seldom  observed:  it  is  even 
reversed."  Their  internal  arrangement  is  generally  the 
same.  A  grand  staircase  leads  into  the  sala^  tho  common 
hall  of  the  palace ;  and  if  the  owner  be  a  prince  who  has 
the  right  of  canopy,  in  this  apartment  stands  his  throne 
with  a  railing  round  it.  "  From  this  great  Hall,  when  it 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  first  ttoori  you  command  the 
palace  in  different  directions,  and  can  pierce  it  at  a  glance 
through  lengthening  files  of  marble  door-posts.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  houses,  the  great  object  is  the  picturesque. 
Nothing  is  done  fbr  the  comfortable,  which  is  a  term 
unknown  to  the  Italian  language,  and  a  state  unfelt  in  a 
hot  country." 

Mr.  Rae  Wilson  describes  the  internal  decorations  and 
furniture  of  the  Roman  palaces  as  being  in  most  oases 
unsuitable  to  their  size  and  stately  appearance:  ''These noble 
residences,"  he  says,  "  exhibit  more  of  stateliness  and  gran- 
deur than  of  positive  beauty  in  their  architecture ;  and  as  to 
external  elegance,  hardly  one  can  lay  any  claim  to  it.  They 
are  in  a  grandiose  but  heavy  style,  and  the  thick  iron 
gratings  before  the  lower  windows  of  many  of  them  have  a 
gloomy,  gaol-like  appearance.  Besides  this  there  are  very 
few  of  them  suitably  finished,  or  indeed  that  do  not  betray, 
more  or  less,  either  sad  neglect,  or  the  utter  inability  of 
their  owners  to  keep  them  in  order  and  repair.  Sordid 
meanness  seems  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  prodigality — 
penury  with  ostentation.  In  capacious  saloons  whose  walls 
are  deckefl  with  valuable  paintings,  may  be  seen  furniture 
of  the  meet  ordinary  description ;  and  in  apartments  that  are 
otherwitie  handsomely  and  consistently  decoraited,  the  eye 
is  offended  by  the  floor  being  of  brick  or  of  some  composition 
of  brick-like  hue.  Climate  is  no  apology  for  such  vile  mate- 
rials as  these,  because,  if  coolness  be  the  object,  marble,  or 
at  least  stone,  should  be  employed ;  else  as  a  substitute  for 
carpets,  lioor-cloth,  painted  either  in  imiution  of  them,  or  of 
inlaid  marble  floors.  If  such  matters  are  not  worth  attending 
to,  neither  can  it  be  worth  while  to  bestow  any  thought  upon 
the  ornamental  in  the  rest  of  the  apartments,  especially  as 
the  vileness  of  the  floor  becomes  more  offensively  con- 
spicuous, in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  walls  and 


ceilings.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  splendid  marble 
pavement  in  some  gallery  or  laloont  or  perhaps  an  ontire 
suite  of  elegant  and  consistently  furnished  apartments;  }et 
such  exceptions  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  character 
of  these  Roman  palaces,  which  for  the  most  part  have  rather 
the  air  of  public  than  of  private  buildings :  just  that  kind  of 
order  is  kept  up  in  them  as  in  places  that  acknowledge  do 
individual  owner  or  master  who  has  a  personal  intere&t  ia 
them.  However,  when  lighted  up  of  an  evening,  their 
spacious  chambers  are  well  enough  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  a  fashionable  crowd  of  loungers,  who  effectually  conceal 
the  meanness  of  their  floors  ftt>m  observation ;  besidei  which, 
the  dinginess  of  furniture  and  hangings  ia  then  leis  strikiDg 
than  in  broad  daylight.** 

**  I  have  heard  it  suggested,"  tays  Simondt  "  that  there 
might  be  something  or  the  grandio90t  lurking  about  the 
filth  of  a  Roman  palace.  Tho.  noUe  owner  oecupiei  but 
a  small  part  of  the  edifice,  the  real  being  intended, 
not  for  private  comfort,  but  for  the  display  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  admiring  muititodeataU  hours, 
and  in  their  own  way^  that  is,  in  a  manner  neither  very 
refined  nor  \^ry  cleanly.  Solidity  ia  the  general  ebaracterof 
the  architecture  of  these  palaces :  but  few  are  rectangular, 
and  an  awkward  obliquity  of  the  walls  apoila  the  look  of 
most  of  the  rooms.  The  Farneie  Palaoe  is,  I  believe,  tiie 
only  one  standing  insulated ;  but  although  deemed  the 
finest  at  Rome  and  the  moat  regular,  it  aeems  singulirlj 
heavy." 

In  former  times  the  palaoes  of  Rome  were  doubtless  moch 
more  brilliant  than  they  now  are.  The  vusissitudes  of  for- 
tune have  been  keenly  felt  by  the  Roman  nobility ;  aod  of 
these  noble  atrueturet,  it  may  be  now  truly  8aid«  that*' the 
poverty  and  dirtiness  of  the  owner  ate  in  many  instances 
disgustingly  apparent." 

"It  is,  nowever,  not  fair,"  as  Dr.  Burton  remarks, "to 
condemn  a  Roman  noble,  because  his  palace  is  dirty  on  the 
ground-floor,  or  even  on  the  first  story.  The  quadrangle  at 
the  bottom  generally  serves  for  a  court  or  stableyard,  with 
oflSces  round  it,  and  the  first  floor  is  not  un  frequently  let  to 
tradesmen  or  other  occupiers.  Many  English  families  have 
of  late  been  accommodated  in  the  Roman  paUees;  the 
suites  of  rooms  being  so  extensive,  the  owner  finds  one  floor 
sufficient  for  his  own  use,  and  is  glad  to  make  money  l>y 
letting  the  remainder.  AH  this  ia  very  discordant  vith 
our  notions:  but  if  the  Roman  nobles  are  now  become  poor, 
we  should  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  their  palaces  were 
built,  they  must  have  far  exceeded  us  in  ideas  of  magnifi- 
oence.  In  some  of  the  quadrangles  the  whole  bouse  of  a 
nobleman  in  London  might  be  placed ;  nor,  in  point  of  ft}Ie, 
can  we  at  all  compare  the  architecture  of  the  two  countrie«< 

Perhaps  the « best  authority  that  we  can  quote  eon- 
corning  their  architecture  is  Mr.  AVoods.  It  is  bis  opinion 
that  we  do  not  at  first  sight  do  justice  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Roman  palaces.  The  great  siae  of  many  of  themi  and 
the  abundance  and  bold  prqjection  of  the  ornaments,  prodsce 
a  general  impression  of  magnificence ;  but  if  we  can  get 
space  enough  in  fVont  to  examine  the  parts  distinctlyi  ^^ 
often  turn  away  dissatisfied,  from  the  absurdity  and  diapn^ 
portion  they  exhibit.  Yet,  with  great  faulU,  we  may  find 
amongst  them  great  beauties  which,  when  habit  has  enabled 
UH  to  support  their  defects,  the  mind  learns  to  ei^oy.  Gene- 
rallv  speaking,  there  is  great  simplicity  of  designi  so  much 
so  that  in  a  large  number  the  front  is  not  divided  into  parts, 
either  as  a  centre  and  two  wings,  or  in  any  other  way,  but 
presents  one  simple,  continued  line  of  surface.  They  &)so 
exhibit  much  richness  of  detail.  "  It  is  true  that  the» 
details  are  frequently  very  far  from  eorrect  in  themselves, 
and  in  proportions  not  always  good ;  but  to  an  architect  the 
modern  palaces  of  Rome  are  invaluable  as  a  collection  ol 
experiments  on  architectural  beauty  one  grand  scale; snd 
lot  me  add,  in  a  grand  style  5  lor  however  they  w»y  ^ 
abused  as  extravagant,  absurd,  or  preposterous,  they  a| 
least  avoid  the  greatest  fault  a  building  can  havei  that  <>| 
being  mean  and  paltry.  The  Romans,  even  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  have  adopted  a  style  fit  for  those  who  bad  ibc 
world  at  their  command.  Ttiese  palaces  are  rarely  degradea 
either  with  columns  or  pilasters:  they  are  better  without 
them ;  for  these  never  look  well  in  a  buUdiog  of  »»«/ 
stories  in  height" 
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THE  VATICAN, 

To  the  north  of  St.  Peter  s»  and  therefore  on  the  rif^ht  hand 
i»f  the  spectator,  looking  upon  its  principal  front,  stands  an 
enormous  mass  of  building:,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Vatican  ;  the  reader  will  see  a  portion  of  this  pile  in 
our  view  of  St.  Peter*s  in  a  former  number  *•  It  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  the  state  palace  of  the  popes,  though  it  is  not  their 
actual  place  of  residence.   For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  popes  lived  in  the  Lateran 
Palace;  but  that  fell  into  such  decay  during  the  ti-anslatiun 
of  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon,  that  Gregory  XI.,  on  the 
n&tum  in  1377,  not  thinking  it  suitable,  or  safe,  removed  to 
the  Vatican,  which  had  existed  from  an  early  period,  and 
which  was  rendered  secure  by  the  proximity  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.   The  Lateran  Palace  was  rebuilt  in  1586  by 
Stxtus  v.;  and  in  169S,  Innocent  XII.  turned  it  into  a 
hospital  for  the  poor.  Paul  III.  (1534-- 1550.)  was  the  first 
pope  who  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  the 
Kf  unte  Cavallo ;  and  his  successors  have  followed  his  exam- 
ple, leaving  the  Vatican  for  the  celebration  of  ceremonies. 
The  exterior  of  the  Vatican  is  not  prepossessing  ;  in  an 
architectural  sense  the  term  Palace  is  hardly  applicable  to 
It,  as,  instead  of  presenting  one  regular  pile,  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  different  structures.     Simond  describes  it  as 
**  presenting  only  a  shapeless  mass  of  buildings,  almost 
overtopping  its  neighbour,  St.  Peters."    Another  writer 
speaks  of  it  as  ^'a  huge  collection  of  old  buildings,  curiously 
jumbled  together,  full  of  sharp  angles  and  strange  excres- 
cences, and,  as  someborly  once  observed,  it  is  not  like  a 
palace,  but  a  company  of  palaces,  which  seem  to  be  jostling 
each  other  in  a  contest  for  place  and  precedency.**    Its 
actual  dimensions  exceed  those  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries 
united.    There  are  twenty  courts    with  porticoes,   eight 
grand,  and  two  hundred  small  staircases. 

'*  The  dimensions  of  this  palace,*'  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  and 
the  number  of  rooms  assigned  to  it,  border  upon  the  mar- 
vellous.   The  whole  pile  of  building,  together  with  gardens, 
is  said  to  comprise  a  circumference  of  some  miles ;  and 
while   some  accounts  make  the    number  of  apartments 
4,422,  others  swell  it  to  13,0.00 !    The  effect  of  all  this 
mass  of  architecture  is  anything  but  pleasing;  from  no 
point  of  view  does  it  present  any  extent  of  fVont  or  magni- 
ficence of  design ;  while  its  proximity  to  St.  Peter's  inter- 
feres most  uniortunately  with  the  view  of  that  building. 
It  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  apartments  built  by  several 
popes.    The  date  of  its  first  commencement  is  not  clearly 
known.    There  was  certainly  a  palace  here  in  the  time  ot 
Bu    Leo  III.   as  Charlemagne  resided  in  it  a.  d.  800 
Celesiine  III.  added  to  it  in  1191 — 8,  as  did  Innocent  III 
1198— 1216;  and  Nicholas  IIL  in  1278.    Nicholas  V.  in 
1447 — 55,  built  the  rooms  which  were  afterwards  painted 
by  Raphael.    Leo  X.  added  the  triple  portico,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  also  painted  by  Raphael,  and  is  thence 
called  Le  Loggie  di  Ranaello.  Sextus  V.  added  an  entirely 
new  palace,  and  Pius  VI.  built  what  is  called  the  Museo 
PiO'Clementino,    The  paintings  and  statues  preserved  in 
this  building,  together  with   its  prodigious  library,  have 
deservedly  raised  the  fame  of  the  Vatican  above  that  of 
every  other  palace  in  the  world.    The  pictures  are  not 
numerous ;  but  those  which  are  here  are  all  excellent,  and 
the  paintings  in  fresco  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
ductions which  exist** 

The  principal  staircase  of  the  Vatican  is  that  which  leads 
ioto  it  from  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter  shy  the  side  of  the.  eques- 
trian statue  of  Constantine  the  Great'  It  opens  into  a  hall 
^hich  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  two  magnificent  chapels,  the 
^istine  and  Pauline.  This  Sala  /?f^ta,  or  Royal  Hall,  as  it 
i9  called,  was  built  by 'Anton io  San  Gallo,and  is  adorned  with 
/resco  paintings  by  Vasari  and  others.    Of  these  pictures 
^r.  Burton  observes,  that  to  a  zealous  Catholic  they  may  bo 
interesting,  but  will  excite  a  smile  in  a  Protestant,  who 
|?ft>fer8  authentic  history  to  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
tlbey  almost  all  relate  to  circumstances  which  tended  to 
^xalt  the  holy  see ;  and  among  them  is  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  which  **  might  as  well  have  been  omitted." 
It  was  painted  by  Vasari  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth  (1572—1585),  who  also  had  a  medal  struck 
io  coaimeinorate  the  slaughter  of  the  Hugenots. 

THE  SISTIJfE   CHAPEL. 

This  ch«pel  derives  its  name  from  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth, 
«liu  employed  Baccio  Pintelli  to  build  it,  and  had  the  two 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  161 


side  walls  painted  by  several  Florentine  artists  about  1474. 
It  is  an  oblong  room  very  large  and  lofty,  with  scarcely  any 
of  the  usual  furniture  of  a  chapel ;  it  is  used  only  on  few 
occasions,  as  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  in  the 
Holy  Week.  It  is  in  this  apartment  that  the  cardinals 
meet  in  conclave  to  elect  a  new  pope. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  lies  in  the 
frescoes  painted  in  it  by  Michel  Angelo.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  in  1508,  that  great  artist 
received  orders  from  Pope  Julius  the  Second  to  paint  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  this  apartment.  Up  to  this  period  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  very  little  employed  in  painting,  having 
acquired  his  great  celebrity  as  a  sculptor.  He  had,  howe^er, 
astonished  his  countrymen  at  Florence,  some  years  before, 
by  his  wonderful  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  the  Arno,  painted 
for  one  end  of  the  hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  other  end  of 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  pencil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  We  are  told  that  Julius  was  advised  to  employ 
Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the  chapel  by  Bramante  and  San 
Gallo,  the  eminent  arohitects ;  and  it  is  said  that  Bramante 
was  instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel ; 
imagining  either  that  the  large  sums  which  the  pope  was 
expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his  command 
for  architectural  purposes,  or  that  Michel  Angelo,  who 
preferred  the  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  of  painting,  would 
refuse  to  perform  the  task  in  question,  and  so  enrage  his 
patron, — or  that  should  he  attempt  it,  he  would  manifest  his 
inferiority  as  a  painter  to  the  great  Raphael,  who  was 
Bramante *8  nephew,  and  wliom  therefore  Bramante  wished 
to  bring  into  favour  with  the  pope.  Michel  Angelo  was  at 
the  time  absorbed  in  the  great  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken of  executing  a  monument  for  Julius  the  Second ;  he 
wished  to  decline  the  task,  and  is  even  said  to  have  recom- 
mended Raphael  as  a  person  better  qualified  to  perform  it. 
But  the  pope  was  inexorable,  and  Michel  Angelo  reluc- 
tantly undertook  the  work.  So  anxious  was  he  for  the 
success  of  the  work,  that  he  prepared  the  colours  with  his 
own  hands,  and  finished  the  whole  with  scareely  any  assist- 
ance. Even  the  scafiblding  is  said  to  have  been  made 
under  his  own  directions,  and  he  gave  the  profits  of  it  after* 
wards  to  a  poor  carpenter,  who  had  executed  it  for  him.  The 
agreement,  which  he  made  with  the  pope,  through  Bramante, 
was  for  15,000  ducats.  He  constantly  refused  to  admit 
any  person  into  the  chapel  while  the  work  wa&  going  on : 
but  in  1511,  when  about  half  of  it  was  finished,  the  pope 
insisted  upon  its  being  'thrown  open  ,to  public  inspection, 
this  was  accordingly  done.  The  great  artist  was  then 
urged,  more  than  ever  by  the  pope,  to  hasten  its  completion, 
and  on  November  1st,  1512,  the  whole  work  was  concluded, 
and  the  public  admitted  without  reserve.  The  whole  time 
during  which  he  was  employed  in  it,  did  not  exceed  twenty 
months.  Besides  the  twelve  compartments  of  the  roof,  he 
painted  a  portion  of  the  side  walls. 

'*  He  selected  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
ceiling,*'  says  Dr.  Burton  ;  "  among  which  may  be  observed 
several  circumstances  attending  the  creation,  treated  in  a 
most  sublime  manner,  and  with  an  effect  truly  astonishing. 
To  artists  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  the  Deluge 
was  the  first  subject  executed  by  him.  He  also  painted 
some  Prophets  and  Sibyls  over  the  windows,  which  are 
amongst  the  finest  works  which  he  has  left.  The  Sibyls 
are  five  in  number,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Persian,  Erythreean,  Delphian,  Cumsan,  and  Libyan.  The 
introduction  of  such  figures  at  all  into  a  Christian  Church 
may  seem  extraordinary."  The  cause  of  it  is  found  by  the 
learned  writer  in  the  attempt  which  was  made  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  to  enlist  the  Sibylline  bookst  of  the 
ancient  Romans  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  even  to 
invent  others  and  class  them  under  the  same  denomination. 
"  A  treatise  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  by  David 
Blondel,  in  which  he  conjectures,  that  the  forgery  began 
about  the  year  138  ;  and  he  even  accuses  Hernias  of  being 
accessory  to  it ;  but  the  charge  is  certainly  unfounded.  The 
Gnostics  pretended  to  have  some  genuine  works  of  Noah's 
wife;  to  meet  which  formidable  document,  the  orthodox 
party  produced  the  writings  of  Noah's  daughter,  whom 
they  called  a  Sibyl.  As  many  as  eight  books  were  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of*  Sibylline ;  and  nearly  twenty 
persons  from  different  countries  are  mentioned  as  Sibyls. 
Of  these,  the  five  already  named,  became  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  some  of  the  early  fathers,  pious  and  learned 
men,  believed  that  they  really  had  prophesied  of  our 
Saviour.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Justin  Martyr 

i  See  Suturday  Maganne  Vol.  X.  p.  204. 
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and  Clemens  Alexandrinns.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
particularly  appealed  to  them  in  support  of  sorao  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  now  rejected  by  the  Protestants:  and 
this  will  sutRciently  account  for  their  bein^  joined  in  com- 
pany with  the  ProphetH  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.'* 

But  the  paintings  in  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling  are 
not  the  only  examples  of  Michel  Ange1o*B  genius  in  the 
Sij^tine  Chapel.  Above  the  altar  is  his  celebrated  Last 
Jadf^ment.  This  great  picture  had  been  projooted  in  the 
lifetime  of  Clement  the  Seventh ;  his  successor  Paul  the 
Third,  attended,  by  ten  cardinals,  went  to  visit  Michel 
An  veto,  and  seeing  the  cartoons  which  had  been  prepared 
for  it,  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  its  speedy 
execution.  For  eight  years  the  great  master  was  employed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  in  Christmas*  1542. 
Dr.  Burton  speaks  of  this  work  as  *'  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful specimen  of  the  art  in  the  world.  I  mean,*'  he  adds, 
**  the  most  surprising  monument  of  genius  and  imagination : 
for  unless  we  confound  the  ideas  of  the  beautiftil  and  the 
sublime,  and  conceive  that  the  former  is  always  contained 
in  the  latter,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  other 
paintings  are  more  pleasing  at  the  first  view.  But  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  way  in  which  some  part  of  the  sub- 
ieet  is  treated,  and  the  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
history  throughout,  this  work  of  Michel  Angelo  will  surprise 
and  please  more  and  more  every  time  that  it  is  exaotined. 
It  will  perhaps  be  more  admired  when  considered  in 
single  groups,  than  as  a  whole.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  indebted  for  the  oonoeption  of 
some  of  his  figures  to  the  poem  of  Dante.'* 

The  same  writer  mentions  an  amusing  story  told  coa- 
oerning  a  figure  in  this  picture,  which  was  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  a  certain  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  bad 
complained  to  the  pope  of  the  indecency  of  the  painting. 
His  name  was  Biagio  of  Cesena  t  the  painting  was  not 

2uite  finished  when  he  made  this  complaint,  and  Michel 
Lupelo  introduced  his  portrait  as  a  demon  with  ass  a  ears, 
encircled  with  a  lar^e  serpent,  and  placed  him  in  helL 
Bragio  again  complained,  and    the  pope  requested  the 

e inter  to  release  him.    Michel  Angelo  replied,  that  bad 
been  only  in  purgatory,  it  might  have  been  possible,  but 
irom  hell  there  was  no  redemption. 

*'  After  ally  we  see  this  sublime  work  in  the  most  disad- 
Tantageoua  manner.  It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  since  it  was  completed,  and  the  action  of  damp^ 
united  with  the  smoke  from  the  inoense  and  the  candles^ 
has  thrown  a  great  obscurity  over  the  whole.  In  the  pre* 
sent  age  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  regret,  that  Uie 
great  masters  painted  so  much  in  fresco.  M.  Angelo  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  painting  in  oils  was  an  occupation 
ibr  women,  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  greater  difficulty  and 
merit  of  executing  works  in  fresco.  He  confirmed  this 
observation  by  his  practice ;  and  though  he  unquestionably 
amused  himself  occasionally  with  oils,  it  is  asserted,  upon 
the  best  authority,  that  there  is  not  one  undisputed  oil- 
painting  of  his  in  existence.  Many  are  exhibited  as  laying 
daim  to  this  honour,  which,  perhaps,  were  executed  by  bis 

EupiU,  and  may  have  received  some  touches  from  Uie  master 
imself.  Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  arts,  we  have  evidently  sufiersd  by  fresco  painting  being 
preferred ;  for  while  we  have  pictures  in  oil  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Raphael,  and  others,  contemporary  with  M.  Angelo, 
the  colours  of  which  seem  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  first 
laid  on,  (and  perhaps  more  pleasing  in  the  effect,)  those 
which  were  painted  upon  the  wall,  have  in  a  great  part 
perished,. and  the  rest  are  daily  becoming  more  indistinct; 
so  that  unless  this  new  discovery  of  detaching  frescos  from 
the  wall  can  preserve  such  works,  our  descendants  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  these  great  efibrts  only  by  copies 
and  engravmgs.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  ancienU 
mixed  their  colours  for  painting  upon  plaster  better  than 
the  modems,  at  least,  that  they  were  more  durable.  Pliny 
mentions  some  paintings  still  existing  at  Ardea,  Csre, 
and  Lanuvium,  which  were  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  had  received  little  or  no  injury,  though  in  a 
ruined  building,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  would  give 
them  an  antiquity  of  eight  hundred  years  and  upwards." 

THB  LOOGIB  AND  CAMERB  OF  RAFHASL. 

The  Loggie  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  are,  as  the  name 
implies,  three  open  galleries^  running  round  three  sides  of 
a  square  court.  They  were  built  by  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
having  been  begun  by  Bramante,  and  finished  from  the 
designs  pf  RaphaeL    In  the  mid4le  gaUery,  .the  ceiling  '^ 


painted  entirely  after  designs  of  that  great  master,  y/^ 
employed  in  the  work  Giulio  Romaao,  Palidoro,  (hr&Ta^rfiQ, 
and  other  of  his  pupils.  The  eeiiing  is  tiivided  into 
thirteen  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  four  pautt^ 
ings.  **  In  the  first  compartment,"  says  1>:.  Bimoo, 
"  which  contains  the  Creatioo,  God  dividini?  Lijrht  fion 
Darkness,  is  by  him,  and  much  adminsd.  But  swely  tbii 
is  a  subject  too  sublime  for  the  greatest  human  geaim. 
Raphael  probably  chose  it  because  Michel  Angelo  lad 
represented  the  same  subject  on  the  roof  of  the  Sisti&e 
Chapel.  The  two  last  paintings  in  this  series,  the  Bapons 
of  Jesus  and  the  Last  Supper,  are  also  1^  Raphael." 

The  walls  are  covered  with  Arabesques,  which  are  alio 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael ;  and  he  is  said  te  hsve  Iw- 
rowed  them  from  &e  Baths  of  Titus,  which  were  excavated 
in  his  days.  The  story  which  is  added,  however,  of  his 
covering  up  the  excavations  as  soon  as  he  had  fioisbed  his 
copies,  in  order  that  the  imitation  might  be  concealed,  ii 
one  which  "  few  would  believe/*  as  Dr.  Burton  remarks, 
*'  except  on  the  most  undeniable  evidence."  The  batis 
were  undoubtedly  open  in  his  time,  as  the  Laocoon  was 
discovered  in  1506,  and  he  painted  the  Lof^gie  in  the 
Vatican  in  1513*21.  "  It  is  also  true»  that  they  were  sob 
sequently  filled  up,  and  the  soil  which  occupied  Ihem  vas 
not  an  accumulation  merely  effected  by  time.  Many  of  tiie 
rooms  were  filled  up  to  the  very  top,  a  height,  perbapst  of 
thirty  feet ;  and  the  rubbi^  which  has  been  dug  out  ood* 
sists  of  stones  and  other  ruins  of  buildings.  The  room  ib 
which  the  Laocoon  was  found,  and  which  must  have  been 
cleared  at  that  time,  is  stated  by  the  guides  to  have  been 
also  choked  up  when  the  French  began  to  dig.  But  ve 
may  ask,  if  the  room  was  full  of  soil  from  the  4ays  of 
Raphael  to  the  time  of  the  late  excavations*  hov  wa&  the 
tradition  preserved,  that  this  was  the  actual  apartmeDt 
where  the  Laocoon  was  found?  It  is  a  singular  circuoi- 
stance,  that  in  almost  all  the  rooms  a  round  hole  has  been 
broken  in  the  ceiling,  as  if  purposely  to  throw  in  rubbish. 
So  that  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  improbable  conjecture*  that 
the  owners  of  the  land  wishing  to  clear  it  for  cuUivotioD, 
got  rid  of  sundry  fragments  which  projected  above  the  sur- 
face, by  throwing  uem  into  this  convenient  receptacle. 
At  all  events,  we  must  not  believe  the  charge  agaiiiat 
Raphael  withoi^t  some  satisfactory  evidence.  He  is  kuovD 
to  have  been  an  eager  searcher  after  antiquities,  aud  to 
have  made  a  proposal  to  Leo  the  Tenth  ibr  instituUog  a 
general  examination.  The  Romans  in  his  time,  were  pe^ 
haps,  as  enthusiastic  in  this  pursuit,  as  they  have  beea 
during  any  subsequent  period ;  and  we  may  imagine  that 
when  such  a  discovery  was  made,  as  that  of  the  chambers 
in  the  Palace  of  Titus,  thousands  would  be  led  by  cuna>ity 
to  examine  them.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  express  lestimoDf 
of  Gianbattista  Armeni,  a  writer  of  that  day,  who  says 
that  all  Rome  ran  in  crowds  to  see  the  ornaments  of  btacco 
and  painting,  which  presented  such  singular  varieties.  AH 
these  persons  would  navo  seen  the  arabesques ;  they  mu$t 
have  formed  the  principal  objects  of  the  Ciceroni  to  point 
out.  Owing  to  tneir  great  height,  Raphael  could  not  have 
copied  them  without  scaffolding  and  without  lights:  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  he  could  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  transferring  these  designs  to  the  Vatican,  and  keeping 
the  originals  unknown.  Beside  which  it  is  certain,  from 
the  work  of  Giulio  Mancini  upon  painting,  that  the  baths 
were  open  in  the  time  of  Urban  the  Eighth,  who  reigned 
in  1623-44,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacoa,  who 
wrote  in  1594." 

The  Camere  of  Raphael  are  a  series  of  four  rooms,  ex- 
hibiting some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  that  great  masters 
productions.  These  are  aU  in  fresco,  and,  as  usual,  have 
suffered  considerably  from  time.  **  The  rage  for  fresco 
painting,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  '*  or  rather  for  admiring  it,  and 
regret  that  it  is  disused,  seems  to  start  up  from  &me  to 
time,  even  in  our  northern  climates.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  repeat  again  and  again,  that  even  in  Italy  fresco 
painting- rapidly  decays,  and  that  in  a  climate  such  as  ours, 
the  value  of  its  finest  productions,  if  painted  on  the  walls 
of  a  room,  could  hardly,  by  any  care,  be  made  to  last  a 
century." 

The  decoration  of  the  Camere  wSs  commenced  by  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  who  employed  as  painters  Pietro  delta 
Francesca,  Bramantino  da  Milano,  Luca  de  Cortona, 
Pietro  della  Gatta,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  The  latter  was 
RaphaeVs  master,  and  by  his  recommendation,  as  well  as 
that  of  Bramante,  Raphael  was  called  from  Florence  to 
Rome  in  the  year  1608,  when  he  was  twenty-five  ywfl 
of  age.    He  was  first  employed  in  the  Camera  della  Se^ 
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fuima,  and  finished  what  is  genentUy  called  the  Dispute 
upoo.  the  Sacrament.  The  pope  was  so  astonished  aa4 
delighted  with  this  efibrt,  that  he  ordered  all  which  had 
becii  done  by  the  other  artists  to  be  destroyed,  that  all  the 
rooms  Blight  be  painted  by  Raphael.  It  is  said  that 
he  receiv^  for  each  large  painting  1800  crowns  of  gold. 
He,  however»  spared  the  work  of  his  master*  Pcrugino, 
which  is  still  te  be  seen  upon  the  oeiliog  of  one  of  the 
rtoAs. 

Theiirstof  the  CoiiMr^  was  painted  about  1517,  and  is 
filled  with  subjects  taken  from  the  lives  of  those  popes  who 
bore  the  same  name  with  the  reigning  pontiff.  The  prin- 
ripsi  painting  is  the  Fire  of  Borgo  San  Pietro^  which  took 
place  under  the  pontificate  of  St.  Leo  the  Fourth,  in  the 
}  ear  817.  Borgo  San  Pietro  is  that  suburb  of  Rome  which 
iieH  near  St.  Peter's.  The  fire  came  near  the  Vatican,  and, 
according  to  the  legend,  Leo  extinguished  it  miraculously 
>ri(h  the  «ign  of  the  cross.  The  front  of  old  St.  Peter  s  is 
iDtrodoced  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction.  **  This  painting  is  by  many  admired 
as  much  as  any  of  the  series.  For  delineation  of  feeling 
and  anatomical  accuracy  it  certainly  merits  every  attention. 
The  latter  excellence  may  be  seen  particularly  in  two 
fieures,  one  of  whom  is  clinging  by  his  hands  to  a  wall, 
from  which  he  is  letting  himself  down,  the  other  is  draw- 
ing Intnself  up ;  in  both  of  which  opposite  exertions  of  the 
muscles  great  accuracy  of  drawing  is  observed.  The 
^roifp  of  the  man  carrying  off  his  father  is  by  Giulio 
Romano.*' 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Justification  of  St.  Leo  the  Third 
before  Charlemagne,  in  which  the  Pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  Charlemagne  of  Francis  the  First,  king  of 
France.  On  one  of  the  other  sides  is  the  Victory  gained 
bf  Leo  the  Fourth  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  painted  by 
Giovanni  da  Udtne ;  opposite  to  which  is  the  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne  by  St.  Leo  the  Third  in  tho  old  cathedral. 
The  ceiling  is  peinted  by  Perugino. 

Other  parts  of  the  room  contain  paintings  of  those 
princes  who  hav«  been  benefactors  to  the  Holy  See.  Over 
one  of  them  is  written, — **  Astulphus  Rex  sub  Leone  IV. 
Pont.  Britanniam  Beato  Petro  vectigalem  facit*.**  St.  Leo 
the  Fourth  reigned  from  847  to  855,  during  which  time 
Etbelwolf  wa^  king  of  England.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  gave  300  imancuses  a  year  to 
the  See  of  Rome;  one-third  of  this  was  to  support  the  lamps 
of  St.  Peter  8,  another  third  those  of  St.  Paurs,  and  the 
remaining  third  was  to  go  to  the  Pope  himself.  Some 
writers  say,  that  it  was  Ethelwolf  who  agreed  at  this  visit  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  was  called  Peter*s 
renee,  and  which  was  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eijrhih. 

These  figures  are  said  to  have  suffered  when  Rome  was 
pillaged  in  15^7.  Carlo  Maratta  was  employed  by  Clement 
the  Eleventh  to  restore  them,  as  well  as  to  clean  all  the 
rest.  Some  of  the  heads  were  restored  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo ;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of  Titian,  who,  going  to 
view  these  paintings  in  company  with  Sebastian  himself, 
aslied  him  who  that  presumptuous  and  ignorant  person 
could  be,  who  had  daubed  over  those  faces  ? 

The  second  room  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
painting  of  the  School  of  Athens,  as  it  is  commonlv  called, 
or  Philosophy,  as  some  style  it ;  in  this  work  Raphael  has 
introducea  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  noble  and  distin- 
guished persons  who  lived  in  his  own  age,  or  shortly  before 
it  This  painting  has  suffered  in  common  with  the  others ; 
but  it  is  still  suflSciently  perfect  to  command  universal  ad- 
miration. Archimedes,  who  is  tracing  with  compasses  on 
2  tablet,  isBramante;  the  young  man  near  to  him,  with 
his  left  knee  upon  the  ground,  who  is  looking  back,  and 
showing  the  figure  to  his  companion,  is  Frederic  the  Second, 
Doke  of  Mantua.  The  two  figures  to  the  left  of  Zoroaster, 
who  may  be  known  by  the  globe  in  his  hand,  are  Raphael, 
himself,  and  his  master  Perugino.  A  youth  in  a  white 
tnantle,  w  ith  his  hand  in  his  breast,  by  the  side  of  Py- 
thagoras, is  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
and  great  nephew  to  Julius  the  Second.  The  original 
^artoon  of  this  painting  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan. 

Poetry  is  repiresented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  on  which 
pfe  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  various  noets.  Behind  Homer 
w  a  portrait  of  Dante  'm  profile :  lie  is  following  Virgil, 
dressed  in  a  red  mantle,  with  a  cap  crowned  with  laurel ; 

*  "  King  A^tolphui,  under  Pope  Leo  ft©  Fourth,  made  Britain 
tributary  to  the  Blwed  Petcr.- 


near  to  Viiipril  is  supposed  to  he  Raphael  himself.  Beneath 
these,  and  in  the  front,  is  Sappho,  holding  in  her  left  hand 
a  volume  inscribed  with  her  name.  She  is  turning  towards 
a  group  of  four  figures,  of  which  the  woman  with  flowing 
hair,  in  conversation  with  a  man  and  pointing  to  Homer* 
is  intended  for  Corinna ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  two  figures 
are  intended  for  Petrarch  and  Laura.  The  figure  in  front 
dressed  in  yellow,  whose  face  is  not  shown,  is  Ovid.  On 
the  leftt  corresponding  with  Sappho,  is  Pindar ;  in  front  of 
him  is  Horace.  Another  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  is 
probably  Callimachus.  Behind  them  is  Sanazzaro,  without 
a  beard.  Two  figures  crowned  with  laurel  are  Tebaldeo 
and  Boccaccio :  the  latter  has  no  beard,  and  his  hands  are 
hidden  in  his  dress.  To  represent  J urisprudence,  Justinian 
is  drawn  giving  the  Digests  to  Tribonian,  and  Gregory  the 
Ninth  presenting  the  Decretals  to  a  consistory.  The 
Decretals  were  published  in  1234,  at  the  command  of  that 
pope,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  that  code 
of  canon  law  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  acted  upon 
ever  since.  Tliey  form  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  the  rescripts,  or  decretal  epistles,  of  popes  to 
questions  propounded  upon  emergent  doubts  relative  to 
matters  of  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  ceremony.  The 
pope  in  this  picture  is  a  portrait  of  Julius  the  Second ;  and 
near  to  him  are  figures  portraying  the  cardinals,  who  be- 
caine  afterwards  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Paul  the  Third. 

Opposite  to  the  School  of  Athens  in  the  second  room, 
is  the  painting  generally  termed  the  Dispute  upon  tlie 
Sacrament.  "  This  title,*'  says  Dr.  Burton,  **  is  probably 
erroneous;  and  as  there  are  on  the  ceiling  figures  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  the 
paintings  under  each  correspond  to  these  figures,  it  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  call  this,  which  was  his  first  per* 
formance.  Theology.  The  four  doctors  of  the  Latin 
church,  Gregory,  Jeroine,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin,  are  in- 
troduced in  it,  together  with  other  divines,  an  altar  with 
the  eucharist,  and  in  the  heavens  the  Trinity  and  various 
saints.  This  heara  marka  of  Raphael's  early  style,  and  will 
not  please  so  much  as  the  others.  Our  Saviour  and  the 
saints  have  glories  round  their  heads,  laid  on  in  gold* 
Critics  have  discovered,  that  he  began  on  the  right4iand 
side  of  the  wall ;  and  they  observe  a  manifest  improvement 
in  the  style  during  the  progress  of  the  painting.  It  is  also 
interesting  from  some  portraits,  which  he  haa  introduced 
in  a  group  of  three  figures ;  that  which  is  leaning  on  a 
marble  parapet,  with  his  right-hand  upon  an  open  book,  ia 
Bramante.  At  the  right-hand  comer  are  two  figures,  and 
several  heads  behind  them:  one  of  these  heads  represents 
Dante  in  profile  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  near  him  St. 
Thomas  Aooinas,  and  Scotas.** 

The  third  chamber  derives  its  name  from  a  painting  of 
the  story  of  Heliodorus,  taken  from  the  third  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  Maooabees,  According  to  some,  this 
was  partly  executed  by  Giulio  Romano;  but  by  all  it  is 
allowed  that  the  design  ia  throughout  that  of  Raphael. 
A  portrait  of  Julius  the  Second  ia  introduced  into  it.  On 
the  opposite  wall  is  a  picture  representing  St.  Leo  the 
Fint  going  out  to  meet  Attila*  the  invader  of  Italy,  as  ho 
lay  encamped  near  the  Mincio ;  upon  which  occasion,  ac* 
cording  to  the  legend,  St  Pfeter  ana  St.  Paul  appeared  and 
threatened  the  barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  he  did  not 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  pope.  On  the  other  sides  of  this 
room  are  the  Liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  and  an 
absurd  popish  miracle. 

The  fourth  room,  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  was 
not  painted  by  Raphael.  He  had  finished  the  design  of 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  and  commenced 
painting  it  upon  the  wall  in  oils  when  he  died.  His  pupil, 
Giulio  Romano,  completed  the  work  in  fresco,  destroying 
all  that  his  master  had  done,  except  two  figures  of  Justice 
and  Benignity  which  were  quite  finished.  On  the  opposite 
wall  is  a  painting  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross  to  Con- 
stantine, previous  to  his  last  battle  with  his  rival  Max- 
entius; it  is  said  to  be  likewise  the  work  of  Giulio  Romano. 

In  rooms  adjoining  the  Camere  are  tapestries  copied 
from  RaphaeVs  cartoons.  These  cartoons  were  executed 
for  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  sent  them  to  Arras  in  Flanders  to 
be  copied  in  tapestry,  in  two  sets,  one  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  decorate  the  pontifical  apartments  in  the  Vatican, 
and  the  other  as  a  present  from  the  pope  to  our  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  cost  of  executing  these  tapestries 
was  between  sixty  thousand  and  seventy  thousand  crowns  of 
gold.  The  set  retained  in  Rome  was  carried  off  when 
Rome  was  plundered  by  the  imperial  army  in  1527;  but 
restored  to  the  pope  by  the  French  general,  Montmorenoi. 
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They  were  ftj^ain  taken  away  in  1^98,  when  the  French 
Republican  army  entered  Rome;  and  some  time  afterwards 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  Jew  at  Paris,  who  had 
burnt  two  of  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  they  contained.  The  remainder  were  purchased  by 
Pius  the  Seventh  and  restored  to  the  Vatican.  The  set 
presented  to  Henry  the  Eighth  remained  in  England  till 
the  Great  Rebellion,  being  hung  up  in  the  banqueting- 
room  at  Whitehall.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
these  tapestries  were  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  ool- 
lection,  and  purchased  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
sent  them  to  Spain.  They  have  since  passed  through 
various  hands. 

Tlie  original  cartoons,  twenty-five  in  number,  'were  left 
neglected  at  Brussels,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  A  few,  however,  escaped,  and  seven  are 
now  in  England  in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court 
They  were  bought  in  Flanders  by  Rubens  for  King  Charles 
the  First.  At  the  dispersion  and  sale  of  the  royal  col- 
lection, the  cartoons  were  secured  to  the  country  by  pur- 
chase, by  Cromwell's  particular  command.  At  this  time> 
it  appears  that  the  triumphs  of  Julius  Cai^sar  by  Andrea 
Mante^rna  (still  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,)  were  valued 
at  2000/.,  while  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  estimated  at 
only  300/.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  they  were 
again  consigned  to  neglect.  They  had  been  sent  to  Mort- 
lake  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  where  they  were  seriously 
injured.  William  the  Third  had  them  repaired,  and  built 
a  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  for  their  reception.  George 
the  Third  removed  them  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Windsor  Castle.  At  a  later  period  the^were 
brought  back  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  still  remain 
one  of  the  choicest  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  our 
country  possesses.  "  One  cartoon,"  observes  Mr.  Wooda, 
'•is  worth  all  the  tapestries.*' 

Besides  the  paintings  in  the  Jjoggie  and  Camere,  the 
Vatican  contains  many  others  of  the  highest  class.  Some 
of  these  were  first  placed  in  it  when  Napoleon's  spoils  were 
brought  back  from  the  Louvre.  Among  them  is  the  cele- 
brated Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  commonly  called  the 
finest  picture  in  the  world ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  which,  on  that  account,  used  to 
be  regularly  visited  by  all  strangers,  and  which  now  re- 
ceives a  pension  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss.  The 
same  apartment  contains  also  the  picture  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  disputes  the  prize  with  the  Transfiguration, 
namely,  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  by  Domenichino. 
In  other  apartments  are  to  be  seen  RaphaeVs  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Guido's  Martyrdom  of  Su  Peter,  Caravaggio's 
Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinoi*6 
Chriat  and  his  Apostles* — all  maater-pieoes  of  art 

STREETS  OF   MODERN  ROME. 

"  The  streets  of  modern  Rome,"  says  the  author  of  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  **  are  narrow*  gloomy,  and  in- 
describably  dirty.  Indeed,  of  all  its  antiquities,  I  imagine 
the  dirt  to  be  the  most  indisputable,  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  never  was  cleaned  away  since  it  was  a  city. 
There  are  no  trottoirs  for  foot  passengers,  so  that  they  have 
the  pleasure  of  walking  through  the  mire  as  at  Paris,  with 
the  agreeable  anticipation  of  being  run  over  every  minute. 
But  at  Rome  no  people  of  condition  walk ;  a  noble  Italian 
would  not  be  seen  on  bis  or  her  legs  for  all  the  world ;  and 
as  for  the  canaille,  'gli  popoli)*  it  signifies  not  what 
becomes  of  them  anywhere  except  in  England.  I  re- 
member a  Neapolitan  marchese  asjsuring  me,  that  if  you 
drove  over  a  child  at  Naples,  you  would  have  to  pay  a  small 
sum  of  money. — if  a  man,  a  larger  one, — if  an  old  woman, 
nothing  at  all. 

"The  system  of  narrow  streets,  which  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  being  adapted  to  the  climate,  tends  on  the  con- 
trary, in  my  opinion,  to  increase  evils.  They  are  cold  in 
"Winter,  and  hot  in  Summer;  for  when  the  sun  is  low  in 
the  sky,  the  height  of  the  houses  is  an  eflfectual  screen 
from  his  beams,  but  when  it  mounts  into  the  zenith,  his 
meridian  blaze  pours  down  into  the  streets,  and  the  heated 
walls  on  either  side  give  out  their  alternate  caloric,  even 
through  the  night,  so  that  the  close,  confined  air,  has  the 
feeling  of  an  oven ;  and  the  gasping  inhabitants  are  half 
baked, — at  least  I  know  I  was." 

The  Corso  is  the  principal  street  of  modern  Rome.  It  runs 
from  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  or  ancient  Flarainian  Gate,  to 
almost  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  it  is  a  mile  in  length,  and 
perfectly  straight.    It  seems  to  occupy  the  same  line  u  the 


ancient  Via  Fiaminia;  its  present  name  h  derived  fiwnthe 
Jione  race,  of  which  it  is  annually  the  scene  during;  the 
carnival ;  "  a  race  that  was  formerly  run  by  unfortunate 
Jews,  in  company  with  asses  and  buffaloes."  During 
this  season  of  festivity  the  whole  street  presents  a  ^n 
gay  appearance ;  **  scraps  of  red  damask  trimmed  with 
gold,  but  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  other  picres  of 
tapestry,"  are  hung  out  from  every  window.  In  ordinary 
times,  this  street  is  the  fashionable  drive  of  tbe  city,  ui 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  **  are  daily  seen,  about  ibtee 
oVloek,  in  shabby  equipages,  which  they  think  very  fine, 
slowly  driving  up  and  down,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  sir,  in  a 
hot  and  olose  street,  looking  very  tired,  and  yet  not  knowing 
what  better  to  do  with  themselves.'* 

But  if  the  Corso  be  **  the  Bond  Street  of  Rome,'  as 
Mr.  Mathews  says,  **  it  is  also  Uie  Billingsgate.  There  an 
two  fish  stalls  under  my  window,  the  people  belonging  to 
which  commence  their  vociferations  as  soon  as  it  is  li^^bt. 
There  is,  however,  at  least  more  variety  in  their  cries,  ibo 
in  the  perpetual  *A11  alive  ho  V  of  London.  Tbe  Italian 
fishmonger  displays  all  tbe  humour  he  is  master  of  to  oet 
rid  of  his  stock,  and  he  will  sometimes  apostrophizcl  bis 
atale  mullet  with  ludicrous  effrontery ;— Pe«ce  /  cosafatun 
PesceJ  state  chete^l  .  But  the  worst  objection  to  our 
lodgings  is  their  height.  We  are  on  the  quattro  piano,- 
a  hundred  and  four  steps  from  the  ground ;  though  this 
objection  relates  only  to  convenience,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
ffiaiivmt  ton  in  Rome  to  live  in  the  upper  story,  which  <ioei 
not  at  all  answer  to  our  garret.  Here  your  approach  to 
heaven  does  not  at  all  detract  from  your  gentility." 

FOUNTAINB. 

"The  Fountains  of  Rome,**  says  Forsyth,  "  show  a  preat 
variety  of  composition,  without  borrowing  so  incessantly  as 
ours  do,  the  furniture  of  ancient  fountains.  Some  of  tbem 
are  beautiful :  one  or  two  grand.  On  an  object  so  simple 
as  the  emission  of  water,  the  danger  of  doing  wrong  vill 
be  ever  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  embellishraent.  On 
this  principle  the  magnificent  vases  before  St.  Peters  and 
the  Farnese  Palace,  are  much  safer  from  criticism  ibaa 
Bernini's  creation  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  which  affects 
puzzling  conceits*  and  looks  like  a  fable  of  JEsop  done  inii 
stone  Tlie  sculpture  of  Trevi  is  another  pompous  hAfit- 
podge  of  fable  and  fact,  gods  and  ediles.  aqueducts  and 
sea  monsters;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand,  proportioned  lotb 
stream  of  water,  and  a  fit  basement  for  such  architectures 
would  suit  a  castel  daqua,  not  for  the  frittered  Corinthisn 
which  we  find  there.  The  Aqua  Paola  derives  all  iis 
effect  from  the  volume  of  water ;  fbr  its  elevation  is  poor, 
and  the  pediment  a  mere  gable  filled  with  armorial  non- 
sense. Had  the  three  streams  been  collected  inlo  cne 
sheet,  and  that  sheet  committed,  with  the  glorious  site,  to 
the  genius  of  M.  Angelo,  what  a  number  of  faults  would 
there  be  for  the  critics ;  but  how  sublime  the  result !" 

Mr.  Mathews  characterizes  the  fountains  of  Rome  as 
"  among  its  most  striking  ornaments,"  on  account  not  onlj 
of  the  architectural  designs  which  embelish  them,  but  &Uo 
of  the  prodigality  of  water  which  they  pour  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  •*  The  effect  of  this  in  summer  must  be 
delightftilly  refreshing,  from  the  sensations  of  coolness 
which  running  water  always  communicates." 

To  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  is  generally  assigned  the  first 
place;  in  the  vrords  of  the  writer  last  quoted,  it  is,  "perbapt 
the  most  magnificent."  It  derives  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  ancient  aqueduct  called  the  Aqva  reryo,  which  w« 
brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa.  It  was  originally  con- 
structed by  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  (H47— 14«,)im 
obtained  its  name  of  Trevi  fh)m  the  three  jets  by  which  tbe 
water  was  poured  out.  Clement  the  Twelfth,  (1730- 
1740,)  entirely  altered  its  form,  and  gave  it,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Vasi,  "  that  character  of  nobleness  and  magm- 
flcence  which  shines  in  the  other  edifices  of  Rome."  He 
decorated  it  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  stucco,  whifli 
Clement  the  Thirteenth,  (1758—1769,)  replaced  by  ibe 
more  durable  material,  marble.  The  fountain  is  imraefli- 
ately  in  front  of  the  Buoncompagni  Palace,  to  which  roanj 
of  its  ornaments  are  attached.  The  water  issues  trom  « 
mass  of  rocks,  and  is  received  in  a  large  marble  babin.  In 
the  centre  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Ocean,  in  »"' PP™- 
priate  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  each  of  which  is  led  by  a 
Triton.  On  either  side,  in  lateral  niches  of  the  palace,  art 
statues  of  Health  and  Plenty,  above  which  are  bas-reiiet* 

•"Fish!  whatsTe  you  doing?   Fiali!  keep  V^kW  Compu^ 
with  this,  <<  All  aUve  ho  r  ■  decidedly  coaise  anil  ^'ut. 
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i^presenting  Mareui  Agrippa,  who  flnt  brought  the  water 
to  Rome,  and  the  young  virgin  who  pointed  out  its  source 
to  some  soldiers,  and  from  whom  its  ancient  name  of  Aqua 
Vjr^o  was  derived. 

Mr.  Woods,  speaking  of  this  fountain,  says,  "  Plenty  of 
fault  may  be  found  both  with  the  architecture  and  with 
the  sculpture ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  very  magnificent,  and 
with  its  profusion  of  bright  water,  makes  a  most  nobU 
object,  such  as  is  seen  in  Rome,  and  in  Rome  alone.  The 
rooks  and  jets  of  water  below  are  admirably  disposed,  and 
if  the  banks  are  sometimes  dirty  we  must  not  fix  our 
attention  on  them.'* 

or  the  other  fountains  in  Rome,  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  which  were  executed  ftom 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno.  The  fountain  of  the  Agua 
Felice,  or  as  it  is  also  called,  of  Moses,  from  the  colossal 
statue  which  forms  its  principal  ornament,  and  of  Termini, 
from  the  name  of  the  place  on  which  it  stands ;  the  Great 
Fountain  of  Bernini  in  the  Piazza  Navona;  and  the 
Pauline  Fountain  near  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  on  the  hill  anciently  called  Janiculum.  This  last  is 
the  largest  fountain  in  Rome,  and  exhibits,  in  fact,  a  vast 
pile  of  architecture,  the  water  issuing  from  the  five 
niches  formed  by  six  lonio  columns  of  red  granile. 

THB  PIAZZE,  OR  SaUARES  OP  ROME. 

MoDBRK  Rome  contains  a  very  large  number  of  the  open 
spaces  called  Pi<Mzzet  the  effect  of  them  is  very  pleasing, 
more  especially  as  the  streets  are  so  very  crooked  and 
close.  The  buildings  which  surround  them  frequently 
comprise  fine  churches  and  palaces ;  and  their  area  itself 
is  (lenerally  adorned  with  fountains,  and  occasionally  with 
ancient  Egyptian  obelisks.  We  have  already  incidentally 
described  several  of  the  Piasze,  and  we  shall  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  most  important  of  the  remainder. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  palace  belonging  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  which  is  among  the  edifices  which  surround  it.  It 
is  not  very  far  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  on  account 
of  this  proximity  to  the  principal  entrance  of  Modem 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  number  of  hotels  which  it  contains, 
it  is  the  chief  resort  of  foreigners  in  Rome.  •«  From  this 
piazza,'*  says  Mr.  Woods,  **  a  most  magnificent  flight  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  steps  leads  you  to  the  church 
of  Trinita  de  Monti.  I  had  heard  of  the  steps  up  to  the 
Capitol,  but  never  of  these,  which,  by-the-by,  are  much  more 
showy,  and  I  did  not  doubt  on  my  arrival  that  I  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  All  these  steps  I  have  to 
ascend  to  my  lodging,  and  about  sixty  more  within  the 
bouse ;  but  to  reward  my  labours,  when  I  am  at  home,  I 
command  a  fine  prospect  over  the  greatest  part  of  Rome« 
and,  perhaps,  the  very  best  distant  one  of  tho  Vatican.'* 

The  Piazza  Navona  is  remarkable,  as  indicating  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis^  of  which  it  still  retains  the 
form.  It  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  in  length ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  fifly- 
fuur  feet  high,  and  resting  upon  a  rock,  itself  forty  feet 
lii$;h.  It  was  removed  thither  in  1649,  from  the  circus  out- 
ride of  Rome,  which  bears  the  name  of  Caracalla ;  it  was 
then  Iving  on  the  ground,  broken  into  five  pieces.  Bernini 
placej  it  in  its  present  position,  and  at  its  base  he  erected 
a  fountain,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest  of  the  many  odd 
creations  of  his  genius  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  There  are 
two  other  fountains  of  a  more  unpretending  and  intelligible 
description,  in  this  piazza,  one  on  each  side  of  the  great 
monster,  in  the  middle  and  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 
Dr.  Burton  says,  that  on  some  occasions  chariot-races  are 
still  performed  in  this  place  after  the  ancient  fashion; 
"  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  month  of  August, 
it  is  covered  with  water  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
inten^se  heat"  The  equestrians  of  Rome  take  great 
deli<;ht  in  refreshing  themselves  and  their  panting  cattlci 
by  splashing  about  in  this  pool. 

Close  to  this  piazza  is  a  small  space  in  which  stands  the 
famous  statue  of  Pasguiuo.  It  took  that  name,  according 
to  Vasi,  from  a  tailor,  who  was  possessed  of  a  satirical  vein, 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  with  discharging  his  wit  at  per- 
sons passing  by  his  shop.  "After  his  death,  this  statue  was 
found  near  there,  and  at  once  acquired  the  tailor^s  name ; 
and  from  that  time  the  satirical  began  to  aflSx  to  it  their 
defamatory  wntings,  which  have,  even  in  France,  obtained 
the  name  of  Pasquinades"  Dr.  Burton  says,  that  "  it  was 
found  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  placed  over  against  the 
shop  of  one  Pasquino,  a  tailor,  where  all  persons  used  to 


meet  who  wished  to  abuse  their  neighbours."  It  is  a  sadly 
mutilated  piece  of  marble;  but  the  virtuosi  admire  it,  and 
have  called  it  Menelaus  supporting  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  name  of  this  statue,  it  has 
acquired,  under  its  fictitious  appellation,  a  remarkable  degree 
of  celebrity,  from  being  chosen,  by  the  wits  and  satirists  of 
Rome,  as  the  depository  of  their  efi^usiuns.  Tlierc  was 
formerly  another  statue  called  Marforio  which  enjoyed  a 
similar  celebrity.  It  used  to  be  selected  as  the  answerer  of 
the  satirical  sayings  which  emanated  from  Pasquino ;  and 
between  the  two,  an  entertaining  dialogue  was  occasionally 
kept  up,  seldom  very  complimentary  to  the  parties  of  whom 
it  treated,  and  not  always  sparing  the  pope  himself. 
Pasquino,  however,  now  reigns  alone  ;  Marforio  was  silenced 
many  years  ago  by  one  of  the  ]X)pes,  who  shut  him  up  in 
the  Courtyard  of  the  Capitolinc  Museum.  The  same  pope 
is  said  to  have  very  much  wished  to  shut  up  Pasquino  too; 
but  the  marquis  to  whom  he  belonged  interposed,  and  his 
descendants,  as  we  are  told,  are  at  this  day  obliged  to  pay 
a  fine  if  any  scandal  be  found  afiixed  to  it.  Pope  Adrian 
the  Sixth  is  said  to  have  meditated  a  much  more  severe 
attack  upon  the  statue.  *'  He  was  so  oflfended  at  its  lihels/* 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiher:  but  Ludovico  Suessano, 
a  witty  companion  of  the  pope,  had  the  merit  of  saving  poor 
Pasquino,  by  telling  his  Holiness  that  the  ashes  would  turn 
to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and 
louder  than  before." 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  mentions  a 
keen  effusion  of  Pasquino's  wit  which  made  its  appearance 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Sixth  (between  1775  and 
1800),  who  was  possessed  with  a  remarkable  passion  for 
recording  his  own  glory  in  the  constant  insciiption  Munifi' 
centia  Pii  Sexti, — •*By  the  munificence  of  Pius  the  Sixth." 
A  season  of  great  scarcity  existed  in  Rome,  and  xhepagnotta^ 
or  little  roll,  which  is  always  sold  for  two  baiocchi,  (about 
three  half-pence,)  however  much  its  size  may  be  efiected  by 
the  price  of  corn,  had  shrunk  to  a  most  lamentable  little- 
ness. One  morning  one  of  these  Lilliputian  loaves  was 
found  in  the  hand  of  Pasquino,  with  an  appended  scroll  in 
large  characters^ Munificbnti a  Pii  Sexti. 

THE   MODERN   ROMANS. 

O  Rome  within  thy  tomh  a  spirit  lurks 
That  animates  afresh  their  crumhled  clay  : 

'Tis  in  thy  palaces  destruction  works, 
For  living  man  rots  thcr«  in  foul  decay  : 

A  niiu  that  hath  made  itself,  and  where 

The  past  is  a  reproach,  the  future  is  despair. 

There  scarcely  exists  a  people,  whose  character  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  severe  censure,  than  has  been  heaped 
upon  that  of  the  modern  Romans.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  often  judged  with  great  severity ;  in  the  mind 
of  every  traveller  a  comparison  is  insensibly  excited  between 
the  modern  Romans  whom  he  sees,  and  the  ancient 
Romans  of  whom  ho  has  read,  and  of  course  such  a  com* 
parison  cannot  fail  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
**The  national  character,"  says  Forsyth,  "is  the  most 
ruined  thing  in  Rome.  The  character  of  the  common 
people  is  usually  locked  up,  yet,  subject  to  strange 
escapes.  They  can  make  long  samfices  to  a  distant 
pleasure.  Thousands  starve  during  the  whole  month  of 
September,  to  provide  for  one  extravagant  feast  in  October, 
at  Monte  Testaccio.  Though  timidly  cautious  in  common 
transactions  they  are  desperate  at  play.  This  passion,  per- 
vading every  rank,  finds  all  the  lotteries  of  Italy  open  at  Rome. 
Many  call  religion  in  to  the  aid  of  gambling.  They  resort  to 
San  Giovanni  Decollate,  a  church  devoted  to  condemned 
criminals,  and  try  to  catch  in  prayer,  ccrtnin  divine  intima- 
tions of  the  lucky  ticket.  Their  resentments  can  lie  brood- 
ing for  years  before  they  start  out.  In  their  quarrels,  I 
never  saw  any  approach  to  fair  fighting.  Boys  fly  to  stones, 
and  men  to  the  clasp  knife  :  but  the  most  desperate  rufiian 
abstains  from  fire-arms.  To  shoot  your  enemy  is  held  atro- 
cious :  to  plunge  a  stiletto  into  his  back  a  proof  of  spirit." 

Mr.  GaliflTe  mentions  an  admirable  comparison  l)y  which 
Mr.  Edward  Bankes  once  described  the  modern  Romans. 
They  put  him  in  mind,  he  said,  of  impressions  of  engravings 
from  worn-out  plates.  **This  is  exactly  true,"  adds  Mr. 
Graliffe  ;  "they  seem,  to  be  but  half-finished  ;  and  in  most 
parts  so  faintly  portrayed  that  you  cannot  conceive  why 
nature  perseveres  in  striking  off  more  copies  of  them. 
Wherever  the  strokes  are  deep  and  strong,  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  a  blot.  The  Romans  are  a  sullen,  pale,  spiritless, 
morose  people.    They  hardly  ever  speak  except  to  beg 
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alms,  which  frhen  offered  they  absolutriy  tear  (torn  the 
giver,  wHhottt  faking  the  tronble  to  thank  him  for  them, 
and  without  showing  tlie  least  satisfaction  at  having 
obtained  them.  Tiiey  are  not  at  all  like  the  Italians  we  had 
previously  Keen ;  in  fact,  they  are  like  no  other  living 
beings.  The  whole  nation  seems  tired  of  its  existence^  and 
waiting  for  the  sleep  of  death.  Walking,  seeing,  hearing, 
every  act  in  short,  seems  to  be  a  painful  exertion  of  ex- 
hausted mind  and  body.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  smile. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  native  Romans  of  the  lower 
classes,  not  of  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  Rome,  who 
come  from  various  districts  far  and  near,  to  gain  their  live- 
lihood in  the  city  ;  nor  am  I  speaking  of  the  country  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  latter,  whose  appearance  is 
classical,  graceful,  and  picturesque,  do  seem  to  have  some 
life  and  spirit  remaining.  How  different,  alas  1  from  the 
melancholy  citizens  of  Rome  1  Yet  is  there  something  in 
the  sulky  insolence  of  the  Romans, — in  their  morose, 
ill-natured  looks — that  puts  one  strongly  in  mind  of  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  Their  manner 
is  like  the  growling  of  an  old  mastiff,  conscious  at  once  of 
his  former  strength,  and  of  the  loss  of  his  teeth.  It  is  this 
galling  sense  of  their  impotence  which  makes  them  such 
dangerous  enemies  ;  they  brood  over  their  injuries  with  a 
degree  of  malice  of  which  they  would  not  be  capable,  if 
they  thought  they  could  easily  revenge  themselves,  and  as 
they  are  possessed  of  few  ideas,  that  one  passion  which 
happens  to  take  full  possession  of  their  minds  festers  sooner 
or  later  into  a  crime.*' 

Perhaps  the   fittest   denunciation  is  contained  in  the 
eloquent  passage  which  follows;  it  is  satire  undoubtedly, 
but.  as  Mr.  Conder  justly  remarks,  it  is  satire  pointed  by 
truth.     '*  These  people  cannot  prevent  the  sun  of  their  fine 
climate  from  shining  at  its  stated  hours ;  but  they  make 
their  streets  impervious  to  its  cheering  light ;  a  deep  gloom 
meets  the  eye  wherever  towers  man's  abmie.    They  cannot 
prohibit  the  rich  vegetation  oftheir  fertile  soil  from  diffusing 
its  fragrance ;  but  they  collect  a  very  villanous  odour  to 
subdue  nature's  sweets :    even   amid  their  very   orange 
groves,  loss  of  scent  would  be  a  gain  I    They  cannot  cancel 
the  spring's  ancient  privilege  of  enamelling  with  flowers 
the  swelling  hill  and  dimpled  valley ;  but  they  tarry  in 
their  fetid  town  till  the  magic  has  vanished,  and  autumn 
embrowns  both  the  garden  and  the  grove ;— no  one  thinks 
of  country  rambles  till  the  summer  is  gone  by.    They  can- 
not stop  the  crystal  rills  while  bubbling  up  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  they  suffer  the  captive  stresm  to  ooze  out  of  the 
aqueduct  and  to  infuse  pestilence  into  the  marshy  plain. 
They  cannot  dive  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
brain,  there  to  nip  in  its  very  first  germs  every  brightest 
fiiculty ;  but  conducting  the  developements  of  the  human 
reason,  as  the  Chinese  do  those  of  their  peach  and  plum- 
trees,  they  encompass  each  tender  shoot  of  the  intellect  with 
so  many  minute  fetters,  religious,  political,  and  social,  that 
dwarfs  are  produced  where  giants  were  intended.    Their 
manuscripts  are  not  suffered  to  be  inspected;  their  pictures 
are  left  to  rot    Their  very  city  has  been  allowed  to  slip 
from  its  seven  hills  into  the  sink  between.    They  clip  their 
trees  into  men,  and  their  men  into  singers.     Their  law 
deems  infamous  not  the  thief,  but  the  magistrate.    Their 
tribunals  sell  justice  to  the  highest  bidder ;  their  churches 
screen  the  criminal.    The  seclusion  of  the  convents  is  the 
school  of  the  sovereign ;  the  renouncement  of  the  world, 
the  preliminary  to  ruling  the  state ;  and  the  decrepitude  of 
old  age,  the  chief  recommendation  in  the  candidate  for  the 
supreme  power.    Vigour  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  is 
a  motive  for  exclusion  from  the  pontifical  throne.    Those 
who  aspire  to  govern,  must  renounce  connubial  bliss ;  and 
all  chance  of  a  lawful  lineage  must  be  foregone  ere  these 
honours  are  attainable  which  man  elsewhere  seeks  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  his  offspring.    Hence  nephews  step  into  the 
place  of  sons  ;  and  the  very  policy  of  the  statesman  becomes 
doubly  crooked  from  the  oblique  direction   given  to   his 
affections.    The  word  virtue,  indeed,  exists  in  the  language, 
but  is  applied  to  skill  in  singing ;  and  as  to  valour,  the 
former  signification  of  the  same  word,  it  is  a  quality  which 
during  so  many  ages  has  been  let  out  for  hire, — first  in 
the  gross  by  the  Condottiere,  and  next,  more  in  detail  by  the 
professed  Bravo, — that  those  disclaim  it  who  value  their 
character;  and  cowardice,  under  the  name  of  caution,  forms 
not  only  the  privilege  of  the  priest,  but  the  pride  of  the 
cavalier.   Visit  a  friend  in  the  day-time,  and  he  surveys  you 
through  a  grated  hole  in  his  entrance  door,  ere  he  dares  to 
let  you  in ;  venture  out  at  nighty  and  from  a  dUtanoe  you  are 


bidden  to  avert  your  eyes^lest  one  milrdin'  witnesasMouid 
necessitate  a  eeeoad.  The  ^ir  btfl4  orth«^huieh»vbeD 
in  the  holy  of  hoiiet»  dares  not  take  the  cfb9icrdiU>d  tine 
except  through  a  gilded  reed,  lest  his  lips  sliouM  suck  la 
poison ;  and  in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  the  pontiff  of  Rome 
keeps  in  his  pay,  for  tlie  safety  of  his  person,  the  rude  mouo- 
taineer  of  Switzerland,  as  your  Turkish  pasha  doe*  tk 
barbarian  from  Epirus  and  from  Coordestan.  Thank  God! 
however,  this  mass  of  imbecility  and  vice  hies  last  to  iu  laie. 
Nature  herself  conspires  with  man  in  the  work  of  just  d^ 
struction.  In  that  sky,  so  transparent,  lurks  a  permaQent 
poison,  which  formerly  only  creeping  like  the  adder  along 
the  hollow  valley  now  soars  like  the  eagle  above  the  steepeit 
hill,  and  invades  the  last  abodes  once  safe  from  its  intrusion. 
Thus  shall  soon  the  world's  ancient  mistress  again  return 
to  nought ;  and  as  the  herdsman  erst  wandered  in  solitude, 
where  Rome  in  later  days  arose,  so  shall  the  herdsman  again 
wander  in  solitude  where  Rome  has  ceased  to  bei" 

The  Comte  de  Toumon,  however,  who  was  '*  prefect  of 
the  department  of  Rome**  during  the  French  occupatioa, 
from  1810  to  1814,  is  disposed  to  pass  a  more  lenient 
sentence.  After  speaking  of  the  measures  which  be 
adopted  in  bis  official  capacity,  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  he  says,  *'  By  these  means  it  was  proved  that  the 
Roman  people  could  be  soon  raised  to  a  very  high  d^ 
gree  in  the  scale  of  morality,  and  rendered  as  humane, 
mild,  and  orderly,  as  their  neighbours  of  Tuscany.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  in  the  dispoution  of  the  modem 
Romans  opposed  to  the  assumption ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  full  of  intelligence,  having  a  strong  feeling  of 
self-respect ;  and  although  prone  to  anger  under  proroca- 
tion,  they  are,  in  the  common  relations  of  life,  gentle, 
benevolent,  and  warm-hearted,  and  particularly  eipressiTe 
of  their  gratitude.  In  the  manifola  relations  I  hare  bad 
to  entertain  with  all  classes  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
assemblies  fi>r  the  drawing  of  the  conscripts,  so  obnoxioos 
to  a  country  in  which  war  and  its  stern  duties  have  been 
strangers  forages  past,  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  festirals, 
in  the  markets  and  fairs,  nowhere  have  I  seen  traces  of 
that  turbulence  and  ferocity,  which  travellers  bave  been 
pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  modern  Romans.'* 

This  writer  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  pub- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago,  under  the  modest  title  of 
Etudes  Statisques  sur  Borne,  (Statistical  Studies  on  Rome); 
and  his  authority  is,  undoubtedly,  possessed  of  great  weight. 
Yet  he,  too^  may  have  been  swayed,  though  insensibly,  bj 
a  prejudice  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  maj 
actuate  the  mass  of  travellers ;  he  was  the  governor  of 
Rome,  and  he  laboured  to  improve  the  character  of  tbe 
people  by  the  system  of  government  which  he  adopted— 
thus  he  may  naturally  have  been  led  to  climate  too  highly 
the  results  of  his  own  measures.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  a  very  different  class  from  that  to  which  the  agents  of 
Buonaparte  generally  belonged ;  and  if  the  system  of  go- 
vernment which  he  adopted  did  produce  some  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  he  desired,  we  must  recollect  that  be 
only  describes  the  Romans  as  they  appeared  under  tbat 
system,  whereas,  others  describe  them  as  they  appeared 
under  the  system  which  he  overthrew ,  and  which  heTir- 
tually  condemned,  by  substituting  for  it  his  own.  Perhaps 
the  position  for  which  he  contends  scarcely  amounts  to  more 
than  this — that  the  Romans,  under  a  good  government, 
would  become  a  better  people  than  they  are.  The  influence 
of  government  upon  national  character  is  undisputed;  and 
the  system  under  which  the  Romans  have  long  lived,  or 
rather  suffered  an  existence,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  any  debasement  of  character,  without  searching  for  > 
further  cause  in  natural  inherent  vices. 


The  Engraving  at  page  73  represents  a  popalar  scene 
in  modern  Rome.  The  principal  feature  is  a  prof^ 
sional  Letter-writer,  who,  as  may  naturally  be  suppo^ 
is  a  personage  of  great  utility  and  importance  among  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  His  occupation  is  announced 
by  the  inscription  above  his  head ;— "  Here  letters  are 
written." 


LONDON:' 
-     JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRANR 
Pcrsuniv  i«  Wbiklt  NftMnu.  raics  Omk  Vtmn,  awim  MoirriftvPAWt 

PsiCK  Sixrxirct. 
Sold  by  all  BookMllan  and  NewirendMf  is  the  ZiagAm. 


Sd^turjra^       M»^»^int4 


N°  396.  SEPTEMBER 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH;  HER.  PROGRESSES  A.ND  PDBLIC  PROCESSIONS.     No.  IX.' 


cory  ar  ax  avcixvt  vkint,  mzFBEiKKTiMa  a  boyat.  tkoobesi 


THK   tTlAHS. 


rHDCESSION  TBKO0GH  THK  CITY  TROM  TBE  TOVEK 

TO  WBBTUIMSTZR  {continued)  —  HER    HAJESTV'b 

CORONATION. 

After  leaving  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  irbere,  as 
*e  related  in  onr  last  paper  on  this  subject,  Elizabeth 
*Bs  entertained  with  an  appropriate  pageant, — the 
''fth  and  lait  which  had  been  prepared  to  dignify  her 
passage  throngh  the  city,  the  queen  proceeded  on 
^tr  way  towards  Temple  Bar.  On  reaching  St.  Dan- 
'Un's  church  she  found  the  children  of  Christ's 
■lagpital  standing  there  with  their  governors;  and 
Perceiving  that  a  child  offered  to  make  an  oration  to 
■■er,  her  grace  "  atayed  her  chariot,  and  (lid  caste  up 
her  eyei  to  heaven,  as  who  should  saye,  '  I  here  see 
thys  mercirull  worke  towarde  the  poorc  wham  I 
^nite  in  the  middest  of  my  royaJtie  nedes  remembre  I ' 
Vol.  XIII. 


and  so  turned  ber  face  towards  the  child,  and  list 
to  an  oration  in  Latin  to  this  effecta : — 

That  sAer  the  quenei  hyghnes  bad  paued  through  the 
citie,  and  had  lene  to  lumptuaui,  rich,  and  notable  speC' 
tacle«  of  the  citiienii  which  declared  their  most  hesrtie 
receiTing  and  joyous  welcomming  of  her  grace  into  lbs 
lame:  tbyi  one  spectsclo  yet  rested  and  remained,  which 
iras  the  everlatting  spectacle  of  mercy  unto  the  poors 
membrei  of  Almij^hty  God,  fuilhered  fay  that  famous  and 
most  noble  prince  King  Henry  the  Eight,  her  gracious 
father,  erected  by  the  cilie  a(  Londen,  and  advauneed  by 
the  most  godly,  lerteous,  and  giacioui  prince,  Kvng 
Edvarde  the  Sixth,  her  grace's  dere  and  loving  brother, 
doubting  nothing  of  the  mercy  of  the  quene'i  most  gracious 
clemencie,  by  the  which  they  may  not  onely  be  releved  and 
helped,  but  also  stayed  and  defended;  and,  therefore,  in' 
cessaunlly  they  would  praie  and  crie  unto  Almighty  God, 
for  the  long  life  and  raigne  of  her  hyghoes,  with  most 
proiperous  riclory  againit  ber  enemies. 
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^'  When  tfc^  child  had'  end^d  hlft  oration,  he  kissed 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written^  and  delivered  it  to 
her  Majesty,  who  received  it  graciously  both  by  words 
and  countenance,  "declaring  her  gracious  mynde 
towarde  theyr  reliefe."  Hence  she  proceeded  to 
Temple  Bar,  .which  was  "  dressed  finelye  with  the 
two  ymages  of  Gotmagot  the  Albione,  and  Corineus 
the  Briton,  two  giantes  bigge  in  stature,  furnished 
accordingly."  In  their  hands  were  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  summing  up  the  designs  of  the  preceding 
pageants ;  and  in  a  smaller  tablet  was  a  copy  of 
English  to  the  same  effect,  as  follows  : — 

Behold  here  in  ono  view  tbou  may*st  see  all  that  plaync^ 
O  princessc,  to  this  thy  people  the  oncly  stay : 

Wliat  cclie  ivlicrc  tlioii  hast  seen  in  this  wide  town,  again 
This  one  arche  whatsoever  the  rest  contcyi^d  doth  say. 

The  first  arche,  as  true  hcjTO  unto  thy  faHjcr  dore, 
Did  see  thee  in  the  throne  where  the  graund  father  satte  : 

Tlic  sccondc  did  confirmo  thy  scale  as  princossc  hero, 
Virtues  now  bearing  swaye,  and  vyccs  bet  down  flatte. 

Tlie  third,  if  that  thou  wouldst  goc  on  as  thou  began* 

Declared  thee  to  be  blessed  on  every  syde ; 
T)ie  fourth  did  open  trueth,  and  also  taught  thee  whan 

The  commonwcalc  stood  well,  and  wiicu  it  did  thence  slide. 

The  fifth,  as  Debora,  declared  thee  to  be  sent 
From  Heaven,  a  long  comfort  to  us  thy  subjectes  all; 

Tlierofore  go  on,  O  queue,  on  wlwm  our  hoi>e  is  bent, 
And  take  with  thee  this  wishe  of  thy  towne  ns  linidl. 

Live  long,  as  long  raygnc,  adourning  thy  countrie 

With  vertucs,  and  mayntayne  thy  peopIc^s  hope  of  thee  j 

For  thus,  tlius  Heaven  is  won ;  thus  must  you  pearce  the  skyet 
This  is  by  vertue  wrought,  all  other  must  nedes  dye. 

On  the  southern  side  **  was  appointed  by  the  citie 
a  noyse  of  singing  children  ;**  and  there  was  one 
child  "  richely  attyred  as  a  poet,"  who  delivered  a 
farewell  address  to  the  queen  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  city,  to  this  effect : — 

As  at  thyne  entrauncc  firet*  O  prince  of  high  reno^vn, 

TJiou  wast  presented  with  tonges  and  heartcs  for  thy  fayre; 

So  now,  sith  thou  must  nedes  depart  out  of  this  town. 
This  citie  scndcth  thee  firm  ho])c  and  earnest  prayer. 

For  all  men  hope  in  thee,  that  all  vertucs  shall  raygnc. 
For  all  men  hope  that  thou  none  crrour  wilt  8upi)ort, 

For  all  men  hope  that  thou  wilt  trueth  restore  agayne ; 
And  mend  tliat  is  amissc,  to  all  good  mennes  comfort.' 

And  for  this  hope  they  pray,  thou  mayst  continue  long. 
Our  queue  amongst  us  here,  all  vycc  for  to  stipplant ; 

And  for  this  hope  they  pray,  that  God  may  make  thee  Strong, 
As  by  his  grace  puissant,  so  in  liis  trueth  constant, 

F/irewell,  O  worthy  quene»  and  ns  our  hope  is  sure, 
That  into  Errour's  place  thou  wilt  now  Truth  restore ; 

80  trust  we  that  thou  wilt,  so  Soveraiguc  Qiione  endure, 
And  loving  lady  stand  from  henceforth  evermore. 

Our  chronicler  relates  that  while  this  address  was 
being  delivered,  and  "  certeine  wishes  therein  repeted 
for  maintenaunce  of  trueth  and  rooting  out  of 
errour,*'  the  queen  now  and  then  held  up  her  hands 
to  heavenward,  "  and  willed  the  people  to  say,  Amen." 
And  when  the  child  had  finished,  her  grace  said, 
**  Be  ye  well  assured  I  will  stande  your  good  queue.*' 
She  then  departed  through  Temple  Bar  towards 
Westminster,  "  with  no  lesse  shoutyng  and  crying  of 
the  people,  then  she  entred  the  citie  with  a  noyse  of 
ordinance  whiche  the  Toure  shot  ofif  at  her  graces 
eutrauuce  first  into  Toure-streate." 

Thus  the  quenes  hyghnesse  passed  through  the  citie, 
whiche  without  any  forreyne  personne,of  itselfe  beawtifyed 
itselfe,  and  rccey  ved  her  grace  at  all  places,  as  hath  been 
before  mentioned,  with  most  tender  obedience  and  love, 
due  to  so  gracious  a  qucne  and  soveraigne  ladie.  And 
her  grace  likewise  of  her  side,  in  all  her  graces  passajre, 
shewed  herselfe  generally  an  ymage  of  a  worlhye  ladie 
and  gevemour ;  but  privately  these  especiall  poyntes  wer 
noted  in  her  grace  as  sygnes  of  a  m9st  princely ke  courage, 
whereby  her  loving  subjects,  mayc  ground  a  sure  hope  for 
the  rest  of  her  gracious  duinges  hereafter. 


At  the  end  of  the  contemporary  account  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  details  of  Elizabeth's  re- 
ception by  the  city  on  this  memorable  occasion,  are 
added  "  certeine  notes  of  the  Quenes  Majesties  great 
mercie,  clemencie,  and  wisdom,  used  in  this  passage." 
The  first  of  them  is  thus  related : — 

Aboute  the  nether  ende  of  Cornehyll  towards  Cbeape 
one  of  the  knightes  about  her  grace  bad  espyed  an  auncieot 
citizen  whiche  wepte  and  turned  his  head  backe;  and 
therewith  said  this  gentleman,  "  Yonder  is  an  aMerman 
(for  he  tearmed  him)  whiche  wepeth  and  tumeth  his  face 
backewarde :  how  may  it  be  interpreted,  that  be  so  doth 
for  sorowe  or  gladnes  ?'*  The  Quenes  Majestie  heard  him 
and  said,  "  I  warrant  you  it  is  for  gladnes."  A  gracioui 
interpretation  of  a  noble  courage  which  would  turne  the 
doutcfull  to  the  best  And  yet  it  was  well  known  that  as 
ner  grace  did  conflrme  the  same,  the  parties  chearevas 
moved  for  very  pure  gladnes  for  the  sight  of  her  Majesties 
person,  at  the  beholding  whereof  he  toke  such  couforte, 
that  with  teares  he  expresssed  the  same. 

In  Cheapside  the  queen  smiled,  and  being  asked 
wherefore,  she  answered,  "  For  that  she  had  heard 
one  say,  'remember  old  King  Henry  theyght.  ' 
When  it  was  mentioned  to  her  that  the  city  bore  the 
whole  cost  of  the  pageants,  &c.,  she  said  that  it 
should  not  be  forgotten-^"  whiche  saying,"  continves 
our  authority,  "  myght  move  all  Enghsheroen  hear- 
tclye  to  show  due  obedience  and  entiemes  to  their 
so  good  a  quene,  which  will  in  no  poynt  forgeat  any 
parcell  of  duetie  lovingly  shewed  unto  her."  The 
affability  of  Elizabeth  and  her  condescension  towards 
poor  persons  upon  this  occasion,  are  the  subject  of 
especial  notice. 

What  more  fkmous  thing  doe  we  reade  in  aunciont 
histories  of  olde  tyme,  then  that  mightye  prynccs  ha\e 
gentlye  received  presentes  offered  them  by  base  and  lowe 
personages  ?  If  that  be  to  be  wondered  at  (as  it  is  pass- 
ingly) let  me  se  any  writer  that  in  any  one  prynces  l;ie  is 
able  to  recounte  so  manye  presidentes  of  this  vertue  as  her 
grace  shewed  in  thi^  one  passage  through  the  citie.  Huv 
many  nosegayes  did  her  grace  receive  at  poor  womcns 
handes:  how  ofttimes  stayed  she  her  chariot  when  $he 
sawe  any  simple  body  offer  to  speake  to  her  grare:a 
brancbe  of  rosemarye  given  to  her  grace  with  a  supplication 
bv  a  poore  woman  aU>ut  Flete  Bridge,  was  seen  in  her 
chariot  til  her  grace  came  to  Westminster,  not  without  the 
marveylous  wondring  of  such  as  knew  the  prei^enter, aid 
noted  the  Quenes  most  gracious  receiving  and  keepin;;  the 
same.  What  hope  the  poore  and  nedy  may  looke  for  at 
her  graces  hands  she  can  all  her  journey  continuallve,  so 
in  her  harkenyng  to  the  poore  chyldren  of  Christes  Hos- 
pitall  with  eyes  cast  up  into  heaven,  did  fullye  declare,  as 
that  neither  the  weUhier  estate  could  stande  without  con- 
sideracion  had  to  the  povertie,  neither  the  poveriie  b« 
duelye  considered  unles  they  were  remembered,  as  com- 
manded to  us  by  Goddes  owne  mouth. 

Two  circumstances  are  noticed  as  especially  iudi- 
eating  that  the  queen  in  all  her  doings  .showed  her- 
self most  mindful  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God  towards  her.  The  first  is  her  thanksgiving 
in  the  Tower  before  entering  her  chariot — an  incident 
which  is  by  some  writers  referred  to  her  first  entry 
within  that  fortress  after  her  accession.  Lifting  np 
her  eyes  to  heaven  she  said  :— 

O  Lord.  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  I  geve  unto  thee 
most  hearty  thankes  that  thou  hast  been  so  mereifull  unto 
me  as  to  spare  me  to  beholde  this  joyfull  dare.  And  J 
acknowledge  that  fhou  host  dealt  as  wonderfully  and  a? 
mercifully  with  me  as  thou  didtit  with  thy  true  and  huikfi' 
servant,  Daniel  thy  prophet,  whom  thou  delivcredst  out  oi 
the  denne  from  the  crueltie  of  the  gre<ly  and  rajieiiuj 
lyons:  even  so  was  I  overwhelmed  and  only  hy  ^^"^^ 
delivered.  To  thee,  therefore,  onely  be  thankes,  honour, 
and  prayse,  forever.    Amen. 

The  other  notable  circumstance  was  her  receiving 
of  the  Bible  at  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheape.  whco 
she  reverently  took    it  with  both  her  hands  anfl 
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kissed  it  and  laid  it  upon  her  breast^  to  the  great 
.comfort  of  the  lookers-on. 

For  when  her  Grace  bad  learned  fhat  Ibe  Byble  in 
En^lishe  should  there  be  offered,  she  thanked  the  citie 
tberfore,  promysed  the  reading  thereof  most  diligentlye, 
and  inconlinent  eommanded  that  it  should  be  brought.  At 
the  receit  whereof  how  reverently  did  she  with  both  her 
hande  take  it,  kisse  it,  and  lay  it  upon  her  breast,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  lookers-on.  God  will  undoubted! ye 
preserve  so  worthy  a  prince,  which  at  his  honour  so  reve-  - 
rently  taketh  her  beginning.  For  this  saying  is  true  and 
TPritten  in  the  boke  of  truth :  "  He  that  first  seketh  the 
kintrdom  of  God  shall  over  other  things  cast  unto  him.*' 

Now,  therefore,  (ooncludes  this  interesting  record,)  all 
Enulish  hertes  and  her  naturall  people  must  nedes  praise 
God's  mercy  which  hath  sent  them  so  woorthy  a  prince,  and 
pny  for  her  grace's  long  continuance  amongest  us. 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  1 5th  of  January, 
1659,  Elizabeth  was  crowned  la  Westminster  Abbey. 
From  the  palace  she  proceeded  direct  to  Westminster 
Hail,  in  great  state.  First  went  the  trumpeters, 
knights,  and  lords,  heralds  of  arms,  in  their  rich 
coats,  then  the  nobles  in  their  scarlet,  and  all  the 
bishops  in  scarlet;  and  then  came  the  queen  and  all 
the  footmen  waiting  upon  her.  At  the  hall  her 
grace's  apparel  was  changed ;  and  there  she  met  the 
bishop  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  "  all 
the  chappel,  with  three  crosses  born  before  them  in 
their  copes,  the  bishop  mitred,  and  singing  as  they 
passed  Salve  /esta  dies"  All  the  streets  were  new- 
laid  with  gravel  and  blue  cloth,  and  railed  in  on  each 
side.  From  the  hall  the  queen  proceeded  to  the 
abbey,  where  the  coronation  was  performed  by  Owen 
Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  only  prelate  who 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office.  The 
sec  of  Canterbury  was  at  this  time  vacant,  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  last  holder  of  it,  having  died  in  November, 
two  days  after  Queen  Mary ;  and  the  duty  of  per- 
forming the  coronation  devolved  on  the  archbishop 
of  York.  Michael  Heath,  who  then  held  that  see, 
refused  to  assist  in  the  office,  as  did  all  the  other 
prelates,  because  Elizabeth  had  sufficiently  declared 
her  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  both  "by  pro- 
clamation and  by  admitting  into  her  council  men 
^ho  had  not  the  character  of  good  catholics.  Bishop 
Oglethorpe,  however,  was  at  last  induced  to  officiate, 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  his  brethren. 

In  Mr.  Nichols's  work  is  inserted  from  Ashmolc's 
collections  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
Cerymonies  of  the  Coronacon  of  the  moost  excellent  Queene 
Elysabeth, 

Item,  fyrst  her  grace  satt  in  a  chayre'of  estate,  in  the 

middle  of  the  church  before  the  high  aulter,  and  immediately 

her  grace  was  conducted  from  the  said  chayre  and  lede 

between  two  lords  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  by  shop,  Queene 

of  Inglande,  at  iiii  placys,  and  the  trompetts  blowin^c  at 

every  proclamacion.  And  immediately  the  Queen's  Majebtie 

was  brought  to  the  chayre  of  estate,  and  immediately  hir 

grace  was  lede  by  fore  the  high  aulter,  and  there  sittinge  a 

b;{jsbop  the  Quecnes  Maj*''*  kneeling  before  the  bysshop 

and  kissed  the  patyn,  her  grace  oflered  money  and  the 

bysshop  laid  it  in  tlie  basyne,  and  immediately  offered  a 

part  of  red  sylke  wherein  the  paten  was  covered.     And 

immediately  hir  highnes  sat  in  a  chayre  byfore  the  aulter, 

there  being  a  bysshop  in  the  pulpitt  preaching  a  sermon 

byfore  the  Queenes   Maj^'S  and  all   the  lords   spirituall 

and  temporall.    And  after  the  sermon  done  the  bysshop 

bade  the  beads  her  grace  voyde  out  of  the  chayre  knelynge 

and  said  tlie  Lord's  Prayer.    And  after  that  hir  grace  satt 

in  hir  chayre,  and  the  bysshop  gave  her  a  booke,  which 

fcbe  had,  taking  her  oathe.    And  after  that,  the  bysshop, 

kuelynge  byfore  the  aulter,  red  in  two  bookes,  and  hir 

grace  gave  a  little  booke  to  a  lord  to  deliver  unto   the 

bysshop.    And  he  received  the  booke.    The  bysshop  re- 

lornyd  the  booke  to  the  lorde,  not  reading  the  said  booke 

and  red  other  books.    And  immediately  y  bysshop  took 

the  Queenes  booke  and  red  it  byfore  the  Queene  her  grace. 

And  alter  that  hir  grace  kneeled  byfore  the  aulter.    And 


the  bysshop  red  a  booke  byfore  her  grace.    And  imme- 
diately her  grace  went  to  shift  her  apparrell.     And  the 
bysshop  bung  the  .......  of  the  mashc  in  a  booke  wVtich 

was  brought  in  byfore  the  Queene,  and  then  and  there  was 
a  carpet  with  kussyns  of  golde  spread  before  the  aulter. 
And  secretary  Cyciil  delivered  a  booke  to  the  byssho'p,  and 
there  was  a  bysshop  standing  at  the  left  hand  of  the  aulter. 
Item,  the  Queenes  Majt>(^  being  new  apparrelled  came 
byfore  the  aulter  and  leand  upon  the  kussene,  and  over  her 
was  spread  a  reed  silken  cloth.  And  then  and  there  the 
bys&hop  annointed  her  grace.  And  y^  done  changing 
apparcll  her  grace  retorned  and  satt  in  her  chayre.  And 
there  was  a  sword  with  a  girdele  putt  over  her,  and  upon 
one  of  her  ,'shoulders  and  under  the  other :  and  soe  the 
sword  hangeing  by  her  side.  And  after  that  two  gartares 
upon  her  hands;  and  tl^en  one  croune  put  the  bysshop 
upon  her  hedde,  and  then  tronipetts  sounding,  and  the 
bysshop  put  a  ringe  upon  her  finger,  and  dehvercd  the 
septre  in  her  hand,  and  then  after  the  bysshop  satt  a 
croune  upon  her  heed  and  the  trompetts  sounding.  And 
after  that  her  grace  offered  the  sword  and  laid  it  uppon  the 
aulter  and  retorned  kncclinge.  And  the  bishop  readeinge 
upon  a  booke,  and  shee  haveing  the  scepter  and  a  crosse  in 
her  hand,  and  after  that  her  grace  retorned  to  the  chayer 
of  estate.  And  then  the  bysshop  put  his  hand  to  th« 
Queenes  hand,  and  read  certaine  wordes  to  her  graee. 
And  then  the  lords  went  up  to  her  grace  kneeling  uppon 
their  knees  and  kissed  her  grace.  And  after  the  lords  had 
done  the  bysshops  came  one  after  another  kneeling  and 
kissing  her  grace.  And  that  the  bysshop  began  the  masse, 
the  Queenes  Majt»c  havcinge  the  septer  in  the  right  hand 
and  the  world  in  the  left  hand,  the  Epystel  red  fyrst  in 
Latyn  and  after  that  in  Inglish.  And  after  that  tha 
bysshop  brought  her  grace  the  Gospell,  which  also  was 
read  first  in  Latyn  and  after  in  Englishe:  and  shee  kysftcd 
the  wordes  of  the  Gospell.  And  immediately  after  her 
Mnjtie  went  to  the  offering,  and  byfore  hir  grace  was  borne 
iii  naked  swordes  and  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  hir 
grace  kneclyng  byfore  the  aulter  and  kissed  the  patyn  and 
offered  certain  money  into  the  bassyn,  and  then  and  there 
was  rede  to  her  grace  certaine  wordes.  And  then  hir 
grace  retorned  into  her  closett  hearing  the  consecration  of 
the  masse  and  her  grace  kissed  the  pax.  And  when  masse 
was  done,  her  grace  removed  behinde  the  high  aulter,  and 
then  and  there  her  Maj>>e  changed  her  apparrell,  and  so 
her  Maj^>«  was  conducted  from  the  Abbey  to  Westminster 
Hall  and  there  dyned. 

The  hall  was  richly  hung,  and  everything  ordered 
in  ''  such  roiall  manner  as  to  such  a  regall  and  most 
solemne  feast  apperteined."  In  the  mean  time, 
while  her  grace  sat  at  dinner,  Sir  Edward  Dimmocke, 
knight,  her  champion  by  office  came  riding  into  the 
hall  "  in  fair  complet  armor/'  mounted  upon  a  beau- 
tiful courser  "  richlie  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  j"  and 
m  the  midst  of  the  hall  cast  down  his  gauntlet  offering 
to  fight  on  the  queen's  behalf  with  whomsoever 
should  deny  that  she  was  the  righteous  and  lawful 
queen  of  this  realm.  The  queen  taking  a  cup  of 
gold  full  of  wine,  drank  to  her  champion,  and  sent 
the  cup  to  him  for  his  fee,  together  with  the  cover. 

Now  after  this,  at  the  serving  up  of  the  wafers,  the  lord 
maior  of  London  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  filling  a  cup 
of  gold  with  ipocrasse,  bare  it  to  the  Queene,  and  kneeling 
before  hir  took  the  assaie,  and  she  receiving  it  of  him  and 
drinking  of  it,  gave  the  cup  with  the  cover  unto  the  said 
lord  maior  for  his  fee,  which  cup  and  cover  weighed  sixteen 
ounces  of  Troy  weight.  Finallie,  this  feast  being  celebrated 
with  all  roial  ceremonies  and  high  solemnities  due  and  in 
like  cases  accustomed,  took  end  with  great  joy  and  con- 
tentation  to  all  the  beholders. 

On  the  following  day,  the  1 6th,  were  great  joustings 
at  the  tilt  iu  honour  of  the  coronation  ^  there  being 
four  challengers,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
the  first.  On  the  1 7th  there  was  tourneying  at  the 
barriers  at  Whitehall. 


The  study  of  truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  love  of 
virtue ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 
from  truth ;  as,  on  the  contraiy,  there  is  no  vice  which  has 
not  its  beginning  in  a  lie.  Truth  is  the  fbundution  of  all 
knowledge^  and  the  ceaieut  oi'  ail  jiocieLiis. —  CAbUKRUA. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  IV. 
Capillary  Attraction. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  hair,  sach  as  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  is  capiUu»,  and  a  word  derived  from  this  has 
heen  applied  to  any  tubes  of  which  the  bore  is  ex- 
ceedingly smalL  T^en,  therefore,  any  of  onr  readers 
meet  with  the  term  capillary  tnbe,  they  will  under- 
stand that,  although  the  term  bears  a  very  learned 
sound  with  it,  yet  it  means  nothing  more  than  a  fine 
bair-like  tube.  Glass  tubes  can  be  made  less  than 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  these 
are  called  capillary  tubes.  The  term,  however,  is 
often  applied  to  tubes  considerably  thicker  than  a 
hair. 

Such  tubes  exhibit  peculiar  effects  on  liquids  con- 
tained in  them,  and  on  liquids  into  which  they  are 
immersed.  We  all  know  that  a  liquid,  under  general 
circumstances,  maintains  a  constant  level  at  every 
part  of  its  surface  5  and  if  we  dip  into  a  liquid  a 
broad  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  such  as  a  lamp- 
glass,  the  liquid  will  rise  inside  that  tube  to  the  same 
height  as  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  out- 
side, but  no  higher.  These  are  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  that  we  take  no  note  of 
them ;  but  when  we  thrust  a  tube  of  very  small  bore 
into  a  liquid,  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube,  but  not 
always  to  the  same  height  as  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  liquid,  sometimes  higher,  and  at  other  times 
lower.  The  circumstance,  or  the  property,  which 
leads  the  liquid  to  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  is 
called  capillary  attraction;  and  the  four  little  sections 
in  fig.  1,  will  serve  to  illustrate  different  examples  of 
this  kind  of  attraction. 

If  we  have  two  glass  tubes,  of  equal  size,  a  and  b, 

which  are  stopped  at  the  lower 
'*f-  *•  ends,  and  if  we  pour  mercury, 

that  is  quicksilver,  into  a,  and 
water  into  b,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find  that  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  a  will  be 
round,  or  convex,  or  swelled 
upwards,  as  in  the  engraving, 
while  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  B  will  be  sunken,  or  hol- 
D*  lowed,  or  concave.  Now  this 
difference  arises  from  the  dif- 
ferent way  in  which  glass  is 
affected  towards  the  two 
fluids.  Mercury  and  glass  have  a  sort  of  repulsion 
for  each  other ;  they  act  as  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
come  together.  If  we  drop  a  little  mercury  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  it  will  not  spread  like  water,  but  will 
remain  as  a  small  globe  of  mercury,  so  as  to  touch 
the  glass  as  little  as  possible.  Now  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  con- 
vex ;  the  tube  drives  or  repels  the  mercury  from  it, 
so  that  the  latter  is  accumulated  in  a  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube.  A  line  drawn  across  the  top  of 
the  little  mound  of  mercury,  shows  how  much  it  is 
depressed  at  the  sides  of  that  mound,  on  account  of 
the  repulsion  of  the  glass. 

With  the  tube  b,  however,  it  is  different.  Water 
and  glass  have  an  attraction,  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  a  liking  for  each  other,  and  the  glass  draws  the 
water  towards  it  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  If 
we  drop  a  little  water  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass,  it 
does  not  remain  in  globular  drops  like  the  mercury, 
but  spreads  out,  as  if  to  gain  as  large  a  surface  of 
contact  with  the  glass  as  possible.  Now  such  is  the 
case  in  the  tube.  The  sides  of  the  tube  draw  the 
water  towards  it  all  round,  so  that  the  centre  is 


deprived  of  some  of  its  water,  and  becomes  depressed, 
or  concave.  If  we  draw  a  line  across  the  centre  of 
the  surfJEice  of  the  water,  we  find  that  there  is  a  con. 
siderable  portion  above  the  level,  near  the  sides  of 
the  tube. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  tubes  were  a  little  larger 
than  these,  and  that  very  small,  or  capHlaiy  tubes, 
were  thrust  down  the  middle  of  them,  c  will  repre- 
sent the  effect  when  mercury  is  the  liquid  employetS, 
and  D  when  the  liquid  is  water.  If  c  be  partly  filled 
with  mercury  before  the  small  tube  is  inserted,  the 
surface  will  be  convex,  as  before  described ;  and  on 
immersing  the  small  tube,  mercury  will  ascend  into 
it,  but  not  to^  the  same  height  as  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  outer  tube,  and  the  mercury  in  both 
tubes  will  be  convex  at  the  surface.  Here  then  we 
see  that  mercury,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  that  regulate  liquids,  ascends  tht  inner 
tube,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  level  as  the  merciuy 
in  the  outer  tube  \  but  it  receives  such  a  check  from 
the  repulsion  which  the  glass  manifests  towards  it, 
that  it  cannot  attain  that  level,  but  remains  at  a 
lower  level,  as  in  the  figure  c. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  d.  When  water  is  poured  into 
this  tube,  and  the  small  tube  immersed  in  the  water, 
the  water  rises  in  the  latter,  not  only  to  the  same 
level  as  in  the  outer  tube  but  still  higher,  while  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  concave,  thus  showing,  in  tvo 
different  ways,  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and 
the  water ;  for,  after  the  water  has  ascended  in  the 
inner  tube  to  the  same  level  as  in  the  outer,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  property  of  liquids,  it  ascends 
still  higher,  by  the  attraction  of  the  sides  of  the 
inner  tube  operating  to  draw  it  upwards.  If  the 
inner  tube  be  not  more  than  one  hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  water  ascends,  in  this  way,  by 
capillary  attraction  alone,  as  much  as  four  inches.^ 

In  fig.  2,  we  have  the  same  facts  proved  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  illustration.  Let  a  represent  water, 
and  A  B  two  .small  balls,  (made  of  any  solid  material 
which  can  be  wetted  by  water,)  placed  upon  the  liqoid 
surface,  or  suspended 
so  as  to  touch  and  sink 
a  little  below  such  sur- 
face. When  the  balls 
are  placed  near  each 
other,  there  will  be  a 
hollow,  concave  space 
between  them,  formed 
by  the  depression  of 
the  water,  as  shown  at 
A  B  in  the  figure,  and 
resembling  the  concave 
at  B  and  at  o  in  fig.  1. 
If  now,  by  means  of  a 

feather,  we  wet  the  parts  of  the  balls  near  the 
arrows,  the  water  will  fiow  up  above  the  level,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  wet  the  balls  nearly  to 
the  top.  If  we  move  the  balls  nearer  to  each  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  concave  space 
between  them  will  become  more  hollow. 

In  B,  fig.  2,  we  have  mercury,  into  which  the  balls 
are  partly  depressed,  and  the  space  between  them 
then  becomes  convex,  as  in  a  c,  ^,  1.  If  we  move 
the  two  balls  nearer  together,  the  mercury  between 
them  becomes  more  convex. 

c,  fig.  2,  represents  the  curve  formed  by  the  baus 
and  the  water ;  the  former  not  being  shown  in  the 
figure,  in  order  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  liquid  surface,  and  its  elevation  above 
the  liquid  level. 

In  D,  fig.  2,  we  have  an  interesting  varistion  of  a. 
One  ball  is  completely  wetted,  and  water  rises  up  «" 
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ovar  it,  producing  a  general  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  Uquid ;  the  other  bftll  U  kept  perfectly  dry, 
bf  giving  it  a  tlight  coating  of  grease  or  of  varni&b, 
uid  in  this  condition  it  repels  the  water  around  it, 
tad  produces  the  hollow,  or  depression,  aa  shown  in 
Ibe  figure.  If  the  balls  be  moved  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  an  elevation  and  depression  will 
Bccompany  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
■taiionary.  We  see,  then,  that,  if  one  of  the  balls  be 
kept  dry,  and  the  other  allowed  to  get  wetted,  the 
valer  will  rise  up  round  the  latter,  and  be  depressed 
ruund  the  former. 

Did  any  of  our  younger  readers  ever  consider,  how 
it  is  that  the  oil  in  our  lamps  becomes  consumed  ? 
We  put  oil  into  a  hallow  case,  and  attach  a  wick  of 
cotton,  which  partly  dips  into,  and  partly  rises,  above 
the  sorface  of  the  oil,  but  we  apply  a  light  to  the 
wick  at  some  distance  above  the  cjitem  of  oil ;  how 
tben  dues  the  oil  ascend?  We  may  reply,  that  if 
there  were  no  sucb  thing  as  capillary  attraction, 
our  lamps  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  whatever.  Oil, 
like  other  fluids,  bas,  ia  general,  no  tendency  to 
asecDd,  and  it  does  so  in  this  case  only  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  attnictian,  of  which  we  are  now 
Epeakiog.  The  wick  consists  of  several  filaments  of 
cotton- Uiread,  loosely  twi&ted  together,  and  in  this 
farm  the  intervals,  or  interstices,  between  them  act 
like  capillary  tubes,  up  which  the  oil  ascends.  If 
Me  put  a  new  wick,  and  a  new  supply  of  oil  into 
(  lamp,  we  shortly  see  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
nick  wet  with  oil ;  for  it  has  ascended  through 
the  little  channels  between  the  filaments  of  cotton. 
Aa  ibe  oil  burns  away  in  the  form  of  fiame,  more 
bi!  ascends  through  the  wick,  and  thus  a  supply  is 

If  we  fiU  a  glass-tumbler  with  water,  and  put  one 
end  of  a  skein  of  thread,  or  of  a  wick  of  cotton, 
ioto  it,  and  let  the  thread  bang  over  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  so  that  the  other  end  shall  be  outside,  the  glass 
aid  be  entirely  emptied.  The  little  filaments  carry 
op  the  water  in  minute  streams  and  channels,  and 
«heD  it  has  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  glass,  it  follows 
the  course  of  tbe  thread  down  the  outside  of  the 

gllS). 

If  one  end  of  a  towel,  or  handkerchief,  be  placed 
in  a  wash-hand  basin  containing  water,  and  if  the 
tovel  bang  over  the  edge,  and  have  the  other  end 
outside  the  basin,  the  water  will  be  conveyed  from 
the  basin  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  the  last  ex- 
periment. The  towel,  or  the  handkerchief,  is  made 
of  vooUea  or  silken  threads,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  fibrous  material,  and  the  minute  spaces  between 
the  fibres  act  ns  capillary  tubes,  and  conduct  the 
water  through  them.  If  a  skein  of  cotton  or  of  silk 
l)e  placed  partly  into  a  glass-tumbler  full  of  water, 
ind  the  other  part  be  placed  in  an  empty  tumbler 
Dear  the  first,  the  water  will  flow  from  the  first  into 
Ibe  lecond  glass,  until  it  ia  at  the  same  height  in 
both. 

If  we  take  a  small  square  of  glass,  and  dip  it  edge- 
ways into  a  basin  of  water,  we  shall  see  that  the 
»»wr  will  slightly  rise  at  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
bat  ia  so  small  a  degree  aa  to  be  hardly  perceptible; 
but  if  we  have  two  squares  of  glass,  and  place  theip 
fuce  to  face,  but  not  absolutely  touching,  and  then 
dip  their  edges  into  water,  we  shall  find  that  the 
water  will  rise  between  them  to  a  perceptible  height: 
we  have,  in  fact,  a  broad,  flat,  capillary  tube,  up  which 
the  water  ascends.  But  the  most  pleasing  way  of 
producing  this  result  ia  to  place  tbe  pieces  of  glass 
in  coatact  at  one  of  their  upright  edges,  and  to  let 
them  gradually  open  towards  the  other  upright  edge. 
Ihe  vater  will  then  uceud  to  different  heights  between 


tbe  plates,  being  bighett  at  that  side  whers  the  ^anei 
are  in  contact. 

Fig.  3    may  illustrate   tbJa.     We  have  here  two 
pieces   of  glass    connected   by 
hinges  at  the  left  edges,  while  ^**-  ^ 

tbe  opposite  edges  are  clasped 
by  an  instrument  which  allows 
na  to  vary  the  distance  of  the 
two  plates :  when  the  plates  are 
a  litUe  opened  at  the  edges,  they 
are  then  in  the  condition  of  a 
book  very  nearly  closed.   If  now 
the  lower  edges   be  dipped  ia 
water,  tbe  water  will  ascend  to 
a  considerable  height  near  the 
hinges,  and  to  a  gradually  de- 
creasing height  as  we   go  from  those  edges  to  the 
edges  which  are  a  little  opened.     The  water  forma  a 
curved  line,  called  a  hyperbola,  which  is  represented 
by  the  darker  lines  of  the  figure.     This  experiment 
is  more  pleasing  and  striking  if  coloured  water  be 
employed.     For  this  purpose  we  may  drop  some  red 
or  black  ink  into  the  water. 

The  means  by  which  we  know  whether  or  not  a 
solid  and  a  fluid  exert  this  sort  of  attraction  on  one 
another  is  by  observing  whether  tbe  fluid  wets  the 
solid,  on  immersing  the  latter  in  the  former  and 
drawing  it  out  agaiu.  When  we  dip  a  piece  of  glass 
into  water,  and  take  it  out  again  immediately,  the 
glass  is  wetted,  which  is  but  another  mode  of  saying  '. 
that  tbe  glass  has  attracted  the  water.  But  if  we  dip 
the  piece  of  glass  into  mercury,  and  take  it  out  again, 
we  find  that  tbe  glass  is  not  wetted :  no  mercury 
adheres  to  it,  because  mercury  and  glass  do  not  attract 
each  other.  Also  if  we  grease  tbe  glass,  water  will 
not  adhere  to,  or  be  attracted  by  it. 

The  effect  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  exerted  in 
this  way  may  be  further  illustrated  by  fig.  4.    Suppose 

Pll.  4. 


we  have  water  in  a  vessel  and  have  plates  of  different 
substances  suspended  by  threads :  and  suppose  some 
of  the  plates  have  the  property  of  attracting  water, 
and  others  the  property  of  repelling  it.  The  left-hand 
figure  A  will  represent  the  effect  of  dipping  into  the 
water  a  plate  which  attracts  it :  the  water  ia  raised  a 
little  on  each  side  of  the  plate.  The  next  adjoining 
one,  B,  is  a  plate  having  a  repulsive  tendency )  so  that 
on  dipping  it  into  the  water,  a  depression  is  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  plate. 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  two  plates  of  the  former, 
I. «.,  the  attractive  kind,  and  that  we  dip  them  into 
the  water  near  each  other,  as  at  c  and  n.  There  is, 
then,  an  elevation  of  water  on  each  side  of  each  plate, 
and  as  the  plates  are  drawn  nearer  together,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  the  surface  of  the  water 
between  them  gradually  assumes  a  coueavc  form, 
which  becomes  more  decided  as  the  plates  approach 
each  other. 
.   Lastly,  if  we  have  two  plates  with  what  we  will  call 
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the  repulsive  tendency :  on  dipping  them  in  uear  eich 
otiier,  as  at  e  and  F,  the  liquid  is  depressed  at  those 
two  points ;  and  on  making  tbe  plates  approach  each 
other,  the  surface  of  the  water  between  tbem  will 
become  more  and  more  convex.  If  two  dissimilar 
plates,  such  as  d  and  s,  be  used,  the  water  will  rise 
round  one  and  sinlc  round  the  other. 

We  may  frequently  see  that  if  a  lump  of  white 
sugar  be  placed  on  8  wet  part  of  the  table,  the  whole 
lump  will  become  wetted.  We  may  take  a  little  water 
in  a  tea-spoon,  and  place  a  lump  of  sugar  in  it,  when 
we  shall  see  the  water  gradually  rising  through  the 
sugar,  until  the  latter  is  all  wetted.  This  is  wholly 
caused  by  capillary  attraction.  The  sugar  is  full  of 
minute  pores,  through  which  the  water  ascends.  Ii 
water  coloured  with  red  ink  be  employed,  the  ex- 
periment becomes  more  pleasing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  sponge.  If  we  place 
the  lower  part  of  a  sponge  into  water,  the  whole 
of  tbe  sponge  becomes  speedily  wetted,  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  water  through  the  little  channels  which 
pervade  the  sponge  in  every  direction. 

If  we  observe  tbe  mercury  in  a  barometer,  its  sur- 
face is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  convex,  and  some- 
times concave.  It  is  convex  when  rising,  concave 
whea  sinliing,  and  flat  when  it  has  just  begun  to  sink. 
These  various  appearances  greatly  influence  the 
observer  in  predicting  any  changes  in  tbe  weather. 


Tbe  various  appearances  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes 
are  collected  in  fig.  5.  The  first  three  tubes  are 
curved  at  the  bottom,  the  first  tube  is  of  unequal  bore, 
being  wider  at  the  level  A  than  in  tbe  straight  part  of 
the  tube.  If  mercury  be  poured  into  it,  tbe  fluid  will 
rise  considerably  above  its  level :  it  will  rise  to  a,  and 
form  a  convex  surface.  In  the  second  tnhc  the  mouth 
S  is  wider  than  the  straight  tube,  and  the  latter  is 
larger  than  an  ordinary  capillary  tube.  If  water  be 
poured  in,  it  will  be  concave  at  S,  and  rise  in  the 
straight  part  of  the  tube  to  S',  where  it  is  also  concave. 
Dut  if  the  straight  part  of  the  tube  be  capillary,  the 
water  will  rise  up  to  a,  as  in  the  third  tube,  and  its 
surface  will  be  concave.  The  three  straight  tubes 
represent  the  elevation  of  different  liquids  above  the 
level  of  tbe  liquid  into  which  they  are  plunged.  ,  The 
first  straight  tube  represents  one  end  in  water,  and 
the  kvel  at  A  is  raised  to  S  in  the  tube ;  the  second 
straight  tube  represents  a  tube  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  formation  of  a  drop  of  that  fluid  at  the  bottom 
part  of  the  tube  :  this  drop  is  formed  by  tbe  attraction 
of  gravitation,  which  draws  all  bodies  down  to  the 
earth  ;  but  in  this  case  the  drop  will  not  fall,  because 
the  capillary  attraction  is  superior  to  that  of  gravi- 
tation. In  tbe  third  straight  tube  the  level  S  is  higher 
than  in  the  other  cases,  because  the  tube  is  supposed 
to  be  narrower. 

Capillary  attraction  is  of  vast  importance  in  nature. 
By  its  means  the  sap  ascends  in  trees,  and  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year  the  force  of  the  ascent  is  so  great 
that  if  a  bough  be  cut  off,  from  a  vine  for  example, 
aod  a  bladder  he  firmly  tied  to  the  mutilated  stump, 
it  will  in  a  few  hours  become  full  of  ssp,  and  evea 
burst  if  not  removed.  It  has  been  remarked  that  tim- 
ber trees  which  are  cut  during  spiiug  or  summer. 


when  the  sap  ia  in  action,  yield  very  bad  tiinba, 
which  would  have  been  good  if  cut  in  the  viater:  tlie 
reaaoo  probably  is  that  the  sap  decomposes,  lud  ihas 
injuriously  affects  the  wood.  Capillary  attnciian 
also  influeDces  the  distribution  of  the  animal  Mis, 
and  it  extends  its  influeace  over  mineral  bodiee,  uij 
greatly  assists  in  their  decomposition,  and  in  the  lor- 
mation  of  soils.  We  see  then  that  a  small  lorct, 
which  is  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown  by  tbegmt 
mass  of  mankind,  becomes,  when  developed  iij  ibc 
inquiries  of  science,  one  of  the  most  important  [ini- 
cesses  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Natare. 


COTTAGE  GARDENING. 
It  ia  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  tc 
travel  through  this  country,  without  observing  ibt 
number  of  gardens  by  the  road  side,  cullivskd  b; 
the  extra  industry  of  the  homble  tenants  u(  ik 
road-side  cottages.  The  increase  of  these  lillle  iM- 
ments,  considerable  of  late,  can  scarcely  hate  fulfil 
to  impress  on  any  one  tbe  important  addition  ihtv 
small  plots  give  to  the  beauty  of  the  sceae.  bi 
rich  and  populous  country  like  England,  it  is  Id  liii 
to  look  for  the  grander  beauties  of  rugged  aud  im- 
tamed  nature.  A  traveller,  amidst  the  uxaes  « 
English  wealth,  must  rather  expect  to  tee  mod 
beauty  derived  from  proofs  of  order  and  iadiuiif, 
and  from  the  evidence  which  these  offer,  o(  lie 
comfort  and  the  well-doing  of  the  numerona  humu 
beings  that  meet  his  view,  evea  ia  the  moat  aeqiiK- 
tered  hamlets  of  this  island. 

If  a  traveller,  as  he  passes  along,  is  delighted  villi 
the  appearance  of  a  well-trimmed  hedge,  email  crop! 
of  vegetables  regularly  planted,  well  and  clnaif 
kept, — if  he  sees  in  them  a  promise  of  roiay  a  com- 
fortable and  wholesome  meal  to  reward  the  care  tad 
industry  of  the  humble  owner  of  these  riehet,  b: 
will  no  less  enjoy,  likewise,  the  smalt  plot  of  iaten, 
for  simple  oroameat.  The  pendant  honeyaucklenib 
its  fragrant  flowers,  or  the  rose-bud  with  iu  IdM 
blossoms,  will  delight,  not  his  senses  of  aiglit  m 
smell  alone,  but  must  carry  him  on  to  rcfiectiani  d 
more  gratifying  than  those  mere  senses  can  afford. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  draw  from  sights  like  ibei^ 
K  conviction  of  the  comforts  of  his  poorer  bretlireni 
of  the  pleasure  which  the  simplest  and  moat  iDDocnt 
sources  of  enjoyment  are  yielding  them,  Tbtsc  cnipf 
of  useful  and  ornamental  vegetation,  declare  lU 
the  owners,  however  humble  be  their  lot,  are  aot 
struggling  through  ill-requited  toil,  in  the  midst  of 
penury,  distress,  aod  starvation,  without  enjojiDtaU 
which  they  share  with  their  wealthier  neighbour; 
and  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  all  sucli  ehould 
be  ready  to  recompense  these  cottagers  for  tbe  cbup, 
yet  real  pleasure,  that  the  view  of  the  gardens  af^id 
them.  The  means  of  recompense  are  viitiia  tk 
reach  of  every  one.  Let  every  one  encourage  and 
spread  the  love  of  gardeniog,  till  not  a  single  pcT»D 
exists,  wiUing  to  occupy  his  spare  time  in  tiiis  vaf, 
unable  to  find  something  on  which  to  becto«  his 
care ;  and  so  withdraw  him  from  amoaeinenu  that, 
jar  ^om  bettering  his  condition,  degrade  hia  niur'l 
and  religious  character,  and  diminish  his  meaus  of 
present  comfort  and  advancement. 

If  cottage  gardens  administer  pleasarc  to  trsTclkn, 
or  country  residents,  do  those  whom  iudioatiun  or 
necessity  lead  to  the  more  crowded  baunU  of  *^ 
metropolis,  or  of  our  maaul^cturing  or  coirmerc"' 
towns,  derive  less  gratification  firom  the  view  oi  iM 
pots  of  beautiful  and  gaudy  flowers,  with  »l'i<^'''  '" 
many  iait^ces,  the  homblest  dweJliags  *"  """*   , 
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inented  ?  Let  any  one  who  really  feels  an  interest  in 
tbe^  welfare  of  a  human  being,  however  lowly  may  be 
bis  condition,  step  in  to  snch  a  dwelling :  let  even  a 
lady  do  so,  she  may  do  it  confidently.  In  such  a 
dwelling,  she  will  find  nothing  to  shock,  or  to  alarm, 
the  most  sensitive  delicacy,  the  most  refined  sensi- 
bility ; — but  she  will  be  most  unfortunate,  indeed,  if 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  silent  witnesses,  she 
does  not  find  that  neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  com- 
fort, and  civility  too,  are  the  inmates  of  such  dwellings. 
If,  then,  such  be  the  almost  insensible  but  certain 
effects  of  these  harmless  engagements,  why  does  not 
every  one  encourage  them  ?  Why  does  not  every 
one  labour  to  promote  so  cheap,  so  innocent,  so 
beneficial  a  pleasure  ?  And  every  one,  at  the  expense 
of  a  very  little  trouble,  can  do  so.  The  modes  in 
which  each  may  do  so  are  various :  one  may  grant 
land ',  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  most  sterile 
bit  of  soil,  in  careful  hands,  will  soon  lose  its  barren 
character,  and  the  great  object  in  view  will  probably 
have  been  attained  by  the  occupier  in  the  course  of 
that  change. 

In  farms  or  gardens  which  are  to  furnish  a  liveli- 
hood for  the  occupier,  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  which 
will  influence  the  price  of  the  product,  must  be  con- 
sidered 'y  in  the  present  case  we  look  for  another  kind 
of  product,  we  look  for  health,  for  recreation,  for 
innocent  employment  after  the  weightier  occupations 
of  daily  toil.  The  production^  then,  of  the  soil,  is 
here  only  a  secondary  matter.  But  even  the  barren 
spot  does  not  belong  to  all  persons;  yet  such  as 
cannot  add  to  the  number  of  small  gardens,  may 
contribute  from  their  own,  or  their  friend*s  gardens, 
something  towards  improving  the  beauty,  or  the  value, 
of  those  that  belong  to  their  poor  neighbours.  A 
few  seeds,  or  a  cutting  of  a  plant,  a  few  grafts  of  a 
valuable  fruit-tree,  or  some  buds,  cost  the  possessor 
nothing,  but,  in  truth,  extend  the  gratification  of 
his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  enabling  him 
to  see  to  the  right  and  left  those  splendid  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world,  which,  but  for  such  cheap 
though  real  kindness^  must  continue  to  be  confined 
to  his  own  domain. 

Still  if  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual, 
there  are  other  means  of  advancing  this  good  work,  by 
the  encouragement  to  be  held  out  to  small  gardening 
efforts,    by  supporting  Horticultural  Societies  and 
Exhibitions.     These  have  become  very  numerous, 
and  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  offer  prizes  to  cot- 
tage  productions, — vegetables,    fruit,    and    flowers  j 
several  add  prizes  for  instances  of  combined  skill  and 
industry  in  the   cottages  and  gardens  themselves. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  these  Societies  were 
spread  all  over  the  country.     No  one  who  has  not 
witnessed  it  could  guess   the  important   influence 
^hich.  these  Societies  exert  upon  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor,  and  he  has   only  patiently  to 
continue  his  exertions  for  a  few   years,    and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not  begin  to  see  his 
care  and  labour  well  recompensed  by  the  silent, 
though  sure,  advancement  of  industry  and  comfort, 
3Qd  their  certain  attendants,  sobriety  and  content- 
'Uent.     It  has  frequently  been  the  lot  of  the  writer 
^f  the  present  remarks  to  be  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
P^jevish   discontent,  "  What  is  to  be  done  for  the 
^nefit  of  the  poor  ?**     To  answer  such  a  question 
XiUy,  would  require  more  space  and  time  than  could 
5Vow  be  given }  but  whoever  is  really  anxious  for  the 
^  %iformation,  may  be  assured  that,  until  he  has  pro- 
^^oted,  as  far  as  possible,  cottage  gardening,  he  has 
^>^ot  employed  one  of  the  simplest,  readiest,  and*  most 
J^ffectual  means  of  benefitting  his  poorer  neighbours, 
le  cultore  of  flowers  will  prove  no  less  mondly  use- 


ful than  that  of  vegetables  will,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  be  valuable.  Even  in  the  closest  cities  and 
towns,  a  love  for,  and  skill  in,  raising  a  few  geraniums 
or  myrtles,  or  such  other  exotics  as  require  pots,  may 
be  exerted  for  the  ornament  of  the  window  of  the 
lowliest  residence,  and  by  adding  to  the  charms  of 
home,  retain  many  who  would  otherwise  be  wanderers 
from  their  own  dwellings,  to  pass  their  time  in  beer- 
shops  or  pot-houses.  B. 


AN  INCENTIVE  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  BOTANY. 

The  vegetable  creation,  although  inanimate,  contains 
notwithstanding  infinite  beauty  and  perfection ;  and 
the  more  closely  we  inspect  it,  the  more  are  we  able 
to  admire  it,  and  to  adore  the  xpisdom  of  that 
Almighty  Power  which  produced  it.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose,  that  man  is  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  or  that  particular 
plant,  simply  because  it  is  for  his  own  immediate 
benefit.  Far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  duty 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  all  God's  works,  as  in 
them  we  can  discover  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence. 
But,  independently  of  this  higher  motive,  we  should 
think  that  the  pleasure,  much  more  the  advantage, 
to  be  derived  from  such  knowledge,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement.  But  there  are  some  who  would 
start  the  objection,  that  there  are  so  many  difficulties 
to  obstruct  their  progress,  as  would  render  it  useless 
for  them  to  attempt  it.  The  only  answer  we  would 
give  to  such  objections,  as  being  an  all-sufficient  one, 
is  that  the  study  of  botany  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
as  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  readers. 

As  the  difference  of  the  formation  of  various  plants, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  manner  of  classing  them  is 
the  first  step,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  part 
only,  feeling  assured,  that  when  our  reader  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  the  pleasure  he  has  derived  from  it 
will  induce  him  to  proceed  to  the  minutiae  of  botcmy. 
He  must  first  then  learn  what  are  the  several  parts  of 
a  plant,  as  it  is  by  the  peculiar  form  or  number  of 
those  parts,  that  we  are  able  to  assign  a  name  to  any 
plant.  Our  next  lesson  must  be  the  different  divi- 
sions into  which  all  plants  may  be  divided,  viz., 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species.  Having  learnt 
this,  we  must  proceed  to  discover  the  method  of 
placing  any  plant  in  its  particular  class,  order,  &c., 
or,  in  other  words,  of  naming  it.  We  find  that  this 
is  done  by  knowing  the  characteristics  of  the  plants 
and  that  the  stamens  are  the  index,  as  it  were,  of  the 
class,  the  pistils  of  the  order,  and  other  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  shape  and  colour  of  flower,  or  leaf,  &c., 
of  the  genus  and  species ;  so  that  having  found  out 
all  this,  we  are  able,  by  this  easy  process,  to  discover 
what  before  seemed  to  us  so  difficult,  viz.,  how  to 
name  any  plant.     But  to  take  an  example. 

There  are  few  who,  in  their  walks  over  any  sandy 
common,  have  not  observed  a  little,  blue  flower, 
growing  at  their  feet,  almost  inviting  attention  by 
its  beauty  and  elegance,  but  we  fear  that  there 
would  be  few  who  would  feel  curious  about  the 
name  of  that  little  flower  3  but  we  will  not  condemn 
our  reader,  but,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  his  atten- 
tion to  be  arrested,  and  his  curiosity  excited.  He 
plucks  the  little  flower,  intending  on  his  return  home 
to  examine  it  and  investigate  its  name.  Knowing 
that  the  stamens  designate  the  class,  and  the  pistils 
the  order,  he  proceeds  to  examine  his  flower,  and 
finds  that  it  has  two  stanjens  only.  He  is  then  sure 
that  the  plant  belongs  to  'some  class  or  other,  which 
is  distinguished  by  having  two  stamens  only,  which 
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he  finds  to  be  Diandria.  So  tbBt  now,  inatcad  of 
having  the  whole  range  of  botanf  before  him,  he  is 
able  Ui  limit  his  search  within  the  bounds  of  the  class 
Diandria.  He  then  resumes  the  examination  of  the 
flower,  and  finds  that  it  has  only  one  pistil,  by  which 
he  knows  that  it  belongs  to  the  oiAer  Monogynia.  But 
he  still  finds  that  this  order  has  various  genera,  and 
upon  further  examination  of  hia  flower,  he  finds  that 
it  answers  to  the  description  of  the  genus  Verotiiea, 
■o  that  he  has  now  found  the  class,  order,  and  genus 
of  the  plant ;  but  he  has  yet  to  find  to  which  parti- 
cular species  of  the  order  Vtronica  his  flower  belongs, 
which,  by  further  comparison,  he  finds  to  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  species  OJUinalit,  so  that 
he  has  found  out  its  real  oaroe,  viz.,  Vermaca  officii 
nalit,  or  the  Common  Speedwell. 

Such  is  the  simple  process  of  discovering  the  name 
of  any  plant.  There  will,  of  course,  be  limitations  and 
exceptions,  but  to  describe  them  would  be  beyond  our 
limits.  Our  purpose  bos  been  simply  to  show  our 
objector,  that  his  scruples  are  formed  on  a  false  basis ; 
and  we  can  assure  any  such,  that  if  he  would  only 
adopt  the  plan  we  have  laid  down,  he  would  find  him- 
self more  than  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble,  by  the 
gratification  of  his  labours  being  crowned  ¥rith  success. 


SINGULAR  DWELLING  OF  A  SPECIES  OF 
MOTH, 

WHILI  UNDERGOING  ITS  UKTAMORPHOSIS. 

The  following  curious  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  grub  of  a  species  of  moth  is  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Trentaetutiu  of  the  Zoologicttl 
SocUijf  of  London.     The  specimea  was  found   in 


Fl|.  t- 


December,  on  a  spot  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Honte 
Video,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  plant  that  bears 
the  galls  IB  a  sort  of  underwood  shrub,  observed  only 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  belonging  it  is  supposed 
to  a  genus  named  Celasina.  The  branch,  fig.  ]., 
shows  the  situation  of  two  galls.  They  arc  frequently 
smaller,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  are  clustered 
together,  but  never  more  than  two  appear  to  issue 
from  one  point.  Those  in  the  engraving  are  wrinkled, 
owing  it  is  believed  to  their  being  in  a  young  state 


when  gathered.  The  galls  arise  wboe  the  sttuk- 
ment  of  leaves  or  flowers  is  indicated,  aad  irc  IhcR. 
fore  most  probably  produced  by  the  tranifonnatiiHi 
of  the  buds  themselves.  Ob  the  lide  of  the  g^l  ict 
round  aperture,  with  tiU  operailtmt  (ahttledooT)beiati- 
fuUy  fitted  to  it,  which  may  be  easily  picked  out  viik 
the  point  of  a  penknife.  (See  fig.  2.)  This  opDcoloa 
is  equally  convex  with  the  rest  of  the  gall,  and  it  li 
the  same  thickness  with  it,  but  the  diameter  i^  tkc 
inside  is  lees  than  that  of  the  external  surface,  vbld 
forms  ■  broader  rim.  Fig.  3  is  s  gall  divided  btwo, 
to  show  its  internal  construction,  and  the  utnitlai 
occupied  by  the  pupa,  which  is  attached  by  ita  ttil  to 
the  base,  with  its  head  close  to  the  operculum,  vhidi 
of  course  gives  way  by  the  slight  expansion  or  eloagt- 
tion  of  the  pupa,  when  about  to  assume  it*  wingd 
state,  and  the  skin  is  then  left  tn  the  passsge. 

This  curious  provision  of  nature  is  reodcnd  ji 
more  singular  from  the  fact  that  the  gall-nnts  it  art 
acquainted  with  are  generally  caused  by  the  opcnlini 
of  hymenopterons  insects,  many  species  of  vbich  ut 
parasites  on  different  kinds  of  plants. 

In  what  way  the  operculum  is  formed,  to  fit  n 
beautifully  that  there  is  little  doubt,  when  tbe  plut 
is  alive,  the  place  of  opening  would  be  with  diSculir 
discovered,  is    a  question    that    nothing  but  ictail 
observation  can  solve.    It  nuiy  safely  be  infcnrd  itii 
the  operation  of  the  caterpillar,  since  nunc  of  the  giUi 
wanted  an  operculum,  and  the  exii-tence  uf  the  ilcid 
pupa  within  them  proves  that  it  is  not  tbe  oork  of 
the  moth,  and  none  of  the  butterfly  or  inoih  tniM 
have  the  power  of  biting,  except  in  the  raltrpitlu  , 
state.     There  is  but  one  other  instance  kno»n  cif  i 
lepidopterous  insect  being  the  cause  of  agall,sDdiIiat  , 
apparently  belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the  uucct  i 
under  consideration.  ' 


...  not  acquired,  as  many  persons  ni^,  H 
Boeculations  and  splendid  enlerpriiet,  but  bf  lif 
!(iee  of  induBtry,  fnigality,  and  economy:  bcita 


Hapft  tbe  nan  who  sees  a  God  smplored 

In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequen  life. — Conn- 

Childish,  imbecile  careleisnesB  is  enough  to  naittuj 
mtn  poor,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  pailin  tiet— 
Waylamd. 

WaALTH 

ftirtLi 

dsily  practi 

relies  upon  these  means  will  rarely  be  found  umnuK,-- 

be  who  relies  upon  any  other  will  genersllj  beaiDu  biM' 

ni  pt — Way  land. 

Nbvsr  were  the  arli  more  nobly  emploj'ed  thaa  b^  o" 
forefathBrs,  when  ihey  raised  those  beautiful  pilefc  '* 
Cathedrals,  our  Churches,  our  Uniiersities.  aod  our  Abtaji, 
to  the  honour  of  that  reliEion  which  God  had  giccD  (»  "^ 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  these  m^estic  edificesfal 
before  the  blind  leal,  the  ill-directed  means  (horniw""' 
rable  the  end),  of  the  Refbrmation.  A  second  bim 
among  eeclesiastiesl  edifices,  and  scareely  le*sde>tn)iii>< 
than  the  first,  arose  from  the  fury  of  the  liinatic  ti»  O^ 
miserable  sectaries  of  tbe  time  of  Cbarie*  tb"  Fio'-""  | 
Mrs.  Bray's  Devonthire. 

.    .~\    .     .    .    Bow  full  of  cheer. 

Joyous,  dovont,  and  grateful  is  the  soul. 

To  see  again  its  nnexliansted  God 

Thus  pile  the  tsble  of  a  world  with  bread! 

For  what's  the  globe  on  which  we  aU  subsialF 

The  Ubte  of  iminortal  bounty  'tis, 

A  feast  perpetual,  where  unnumbered  som 

Sit  down  to  banquet  as  their  aires  withdia*, 

And  in  succession  generations  fbed. 

Contented  rise,  give  Ihanks,  and  pass  away, — Hi'*"- 

LONDON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PABKER,  WEST  S^"^^,,™ 

»«ld  by  aU  Bosknika  ud  hniMim  is  *•  "'"I** 
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riI.IAI.  PIXTY  or  THE  CHINESE,    r 

Tbe  basis  of  the  moral  and  political  system  of  the 
Cbineie  is  filial  piety.  The  authority  of  a  father 
over  his  family  is  the  type  of  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  over  the  whole  people  j  and  it  is  as  the 
gEQeral  father  of  bis  subjects  that  the  emperor  claims 
tbeir  implicit  obedience.  The  first  of  the  "  Four 
Books"  inculcates  that  from  the  knowledge  and 
goFcmroent  of  oneself  mnst  proceed  the  proper  go-. 
veniment  of  a  fsmilyj  and  from  the  government  of 
s  family,  that  of  a  province  and  a  kingdom.  The 
eoipcror  is  called  the  Father 'of  the  Empire;  the 
viteroy  is  called  the  father  of  the  province  over 
which  be  presides;  the  mandarin,  or  magistrate,  the 
father  of  the  city  which  he  govema ;  and  the  father 
of  every  family  is  tbe  abaolate  ruler  of  hia  own 
household. 
Vol.  XIII. 


"  Tbe  extent  to  which  filial  duty  it  curried  by  tb« 
Chinese,"  says  Dr.  Morrison,  "is  certainly  a  very 
leading  feature  in  their  character,  and  inflaences 
much  all  their  reasonings  abont  relative  social  duties. ' 
That  those  who  are  deficient  in  it  will  meet  with  their 
punishment  in  this  world,  is  one  of  their  doctrines. 
The  proverb  says,  "The  eaves'  drop  descends  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place,  and  a  rebellions  son  will 
again  beget  contumacious  and  rebellions  children." 
lliey  otherwise  express  the  same  sentiment  thus  : 
"  When  in  front  of  the  eaves  the  rain-drop  falls,  drop 
after  drop  comes  again  on  the  mark  of  that  which 
preceded  it :  he  who  is  disobedient  to  his  parents 
will  have  his  own  children  imitate  him." 

"  Of  all  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  men,  there  arc 
none  more  important  than  serving  one's  parents 
dniiug  their  life-tine ;"  the  other  duties  referred  to 
397 
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are  those  of  sepulture,  mourning,  sacrificing  to  their 
manes,  and  so  on. 

Much  of  the  Chinese  reasoning  on  filial  duty  is 
built  upon  a  saying  of  one  of  the  sages,  that  "A 
man  s  body  is  the  body  of  his  parents  descended  to 
him."  Not  only  is  disobedience  to  his  parents 
deemed  a  breach  of  filial  duty,  but  every  failure  in 
attention  to  his  own  person,  or  the  commission  of 
any  act  which  may  bring  disgrace  or  blame  upon 
himself,  is  a  want  of  filial  duty,  even  although  his 
parents  may  have  been  long  since  dead  ;  because  in 
disgracing  himself  he  disgraces  that  body  which  he 
has  derived  from  his  parents,  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  to  lead  him  to  act  so  as  to  reflect 
honour  upon  them.  In  unison  with  this  idea  it  is 
said,  "  A  man's  body,  hair  and  skin,  he  derives  from 
his  parents  3  and  not  to  dare  to  destroy  or  injure 
these  is  the  beginning  of  filial  duty." 

The  Chinese  have  works  detailing  at  great  length 
the  various  observances  essential  to  the  practice  of 
fiilial  piety,  showing  how  parents  are  to  be  served 
during  their  life-time,  at  their  interment,  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  and  subsequently  by  ai-.nual 
lacrifices  at  their  tombs,  or  to  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
their  memory.  Admonitions  to  the  practice  of  Filial 
Piety  is  the  title  of  a  tract  given  away  at  the  temples 
of  Buddha  in  China.  It  is  headed  thus  :  "  Of  all 
virtues  filial  piety  is  the  first  j"  and  begins  with  this 
sentence,  "  Filial  duty  is  the  root  of  all  good  actions." 
It  winds  up  by  urging  children  to  beware  of  pro- 
crastination in  performing  their  duty  to  their  parentc, 
for  "  the  light  and  shade  is  but  for  a  limited  terra," 
that  is  to  say,  time  is  short.  There  is  a  small  classic 
on  filial  duty,  ascribed  to  Confucius;  it  begins  thus: 

When  father  Chung-ne  was  sittinpr  at  leisure,  and  Tsang- 
tsze  sitting  by  him,  Confucius  said,  "The  former  kings 
possessed  supreme  virtue  and  important  principles  of 
righteousness,  by  the  use  of  which  they  made  obedient  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  kept  in  peace  and  harmony 
superiors  and  inferiors  without  resentments — Do  you  know 
these  things?"  Tsang-tsze  rose  from  his  seat  and  replied, 
"I,  Tsan,  am  not  clever;  how  should  I  be  competent  to  un- 
derstand these  things?"  After  which  Confucius  said, 
"  Behold  !  filial  duty  is  the  fundamental  part  of  virtue,"  &c. 

The  ancient  sage  Mang-tsze,  (or  Mencius,  as  Euro- 
peans have  Latinized  his  name),  who  lived  about  the 
same  period  as  Xenophon  and  Socrates,  said  that  there 
were  in  his  days  five  ways,  in  which  children  showed 
a  want  of  duty  to  their  parents ;  first,  by  slothful- 
nessj  secondly,  by  gaming  and  drinking;  thirdly,  by 
a  selfish  love  of  gain,  and  an  appropriation  of  it  to 
their  own  wives  and  children,  whilst  they  neglected 
their  parents  5  fourthly,  by  gratifying  their  ears  and 
eyes;  and  lastly,  by  wrangling  and  fighting. 

The  laws  of  China  provide  punishments  for  dis- 
obedience to  parents  and  for  neglect  of  them.  When 
children  or  grand- children,  are  undutiful  to  parents, 
so  that  their  father  or  mother  commit  suicide,  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  by  law^  according  as  they  have^ 
or  have  not,  irritated  them  by  some  gross  offence. 
"  Sons,  or  grandsons,  opposing  and  offending  against 
the  instmctions  and  commands  of  their  parents,"  is 
the  title  of  a  section  in  the  laws  of  China.  It  is 
followed  by  this  provision,  that  any  son  or  grandson 
who  shall  opposie  and  violate  the  instmctions  and 
commands  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother,  a  father 
or  a  mother,  or  shall  be  deficient  in  affording  them 
support  shall  be  punished  by  a  hundred  blows.  It 
is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  commands  shall  be 
lawful  and  just,  and  that  ability  to  afford  support 
shall  be  possessed;  and  it  is  required  that  the  parents 
themselves  prosecute.  There  is  another  provision, 
enacting,  that  if  a  son  be  poor,  and  unable  to  follow 
any  occupation  to  afford  support  to  bis  father  and 


mother,  so  that  his  father  and  mother  hang  them- 
selves, he  shall  receive  a  hundred  blows  aad  be 
transported  three  thousand  Le. 

There  are  "  twenty-four  cases  of  filial  duty"  which 
form  a  subject  of  comment  in  various  popular  tracts; 
and  to  illustrate  them  there  are  drawings  cut  in 
stone,  from  which  fac- similes  are  taken  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Each  of  these  has  an  appropriate  title, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  "  moral"  of  the  story  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  The  first  is  entitled,  Filial pietf 
injluences  and  moves  Heaven ;  it  refers  to  Yu-te-shan, 
a  very  ancient  monarch  who  lived  "  during  a  period 
of  much  obscurity,"  upwards  of  two  thousand  yean 
before  the  Christian  era.  ''  Shun  was  the  son  of  a 
blind  man ;  his  father  was  stupid,  his  step-mother 
a  scold,  and  his  younger  brother  insolent;  but  he 
was  able  to  harmonize  them  by  his  filial  piety." 
Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  which  his 
predecessor  resigned  to  him  on  account  of  his  wisdom 
and  virtue,  he  used  to  cultivate  the  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Shan-se;  when  ''influenced  by  his  virtues, 
the  elephants  tilled  the  ground  for  him,  and  the  birds 
of  heaven  plucked  up  for  him  the  weeds." 

The  title  of  the  second  case  is.  He  himself  tastd 
every  medicine.  This  is  said  of  the  emperor  Wan-te 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  174  to  151  B.C. 
During  his  mother's  illness  for  three  years,  the  em- 
peror never  closed  his  eyes;  nor  ever  loosed  the 
girdle  of  his  raiment.  That  of  the  third  is,  B^ia§ 
her  Ji fig er  pained  his  heart;  and  the  object  of  the  fable 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  show  the  invisible  in- 
fiuence  that  is  exercised  by  a  mother  over  a  dutifol 
son.  Tsan,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  was  amongst  the 
hills  cutting  fuel,  when  a  friend  called  at  the  bouse; 
his  mother  bit  her  finger  to  rouse  his  attention  and 
bring  him  home.  At  that  very  moment  he  felt  a  pain 
in  his  heart,  and  hastening  home,  fell  down  on  his 
knees  to  ask  his  mother  the  cause :  when  she  told 
him  what  she  had  done.  This  Tsan  is  the  person 
who  divorced  his  wife  because  she  gave  a  pear  in- 
sufficiently boiled  to  his  mother. 

Clad  in  a  single  garment  he  obeyed  his  mother,  is  the 
title  of  another,  which  refers  to  Min-keuen,  whose 
mother  died  early,  and  whose  father  married  a  second 
wife  who  bore  him  two  sons.  This  woman,  during 
the  winter  months,  in  the  northern  parts  of  China, 
clothed  her  step-son  with  a  single  rush-flower  gar- 
ment, whilst  she  clad  her  own  sons  in  cotton.  Poor 
Min-keuen  was  driving  his  father's  carriage  one  daj, 
when  he  became  bo  pinched  with  cold  that  be  let  the 
reins  fall  from  his  hand,  whereupon  his  father  chas- 
tised him.  He  would  not  vindicate  himself,  but  bore 
the  injury  patiently.  At  last,  however,  his  father 
found  out  what  was  the  fact,  and  was  about  to  divorce 
his  wife,  when  the  son  remonstrated  In  the  following 
couplet : — 

Whilst  mother  remains  one  son  is  cold. 
If  mother  leaves  three  sons  will  be  destitute. 

His  father  was  persuaded  to  retain  his  wife,  by 
which  "  the  step-mother  was  excited  to  repentance, 
and  also  became  an  excellent  mother.** 

The  fifth  title  is  this— -For  a  parent  he  carried  rice 
on  his  shoulder.  This  is  said  of  Chung-yew,  a  disciple 
of  Confucius.  His  family  was  poor,  and  to  save  for 
his  mother's  comfort,  he  himself  ate  the  coarsest 
herbs,  and  carried  rice  for  her  use  from  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  le — about  thirty  English  miles.  After 
his  parent's  death  Chung-yew  became  rich,  and 
whilst  taking  a  tour  through  the  country  attended  by 
a  hundred  carriages  and  every  luxury  of  that  age,  be 
set  himself  down,  and  sighing  said,  "  Although  I 
should  now  desire  to  eat  coarse  herbs  and  cany  n<^ 
for  my  mother,  it  cannot  be.'*/ 
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The  next  is  Play  and  embroidered  garments  were 
employed  to  amuse  his  parents.  This  is  affirmed  of 
Laou-lae-tsze,  a  person  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (606-242 
B.C.)  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  endeavoured  by 
boyish  tricks  and  play,  to  amnse  his  parents  and 
make  them  forget  their  old  age.  With  deer's  milk  he 
supplied  his  parents,  is  the  title  of  the  eighth  case, 
which  relates  to  Yeu-tsze,  who  also  lived  under  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Both  his  parents  became  blind,  and 
took  a  childish  longing  for  deer*s  milk.  Yeu-tsze 
clothed  himself  with  the  skin  of  a  deer,  and  went 
amongst  the  ravines  where  deer  herded  together; 
and  being  concealed  beneath  the  deer's  skin,  procured 
milk  for  his  parents.  The  hunters,  upon  one  occasion, 
deceived  by  his 'disguise,  were  on  the  point  of  shoot- 
ing him  with  an  arrow, — a  risk  which  raised  his 
reputation  for  filial  piety.  He  sold  himself  to  bury  his 
father — He  hired  himself  to  labour  that  he  might  supply 
every  convenience  to  his  mother — and  He  fanned  the  pillow 
and  warmed  the  coverlet,  are  titles  of  three  other  cases 
of  which  they  express  the  leading  feature. 

The  Gushing  Fountain  and  the  Leaping  Fish  is  the 

title  of  a  tale  referring  to  Keang-she-tse,  the  wife  of 

Keang-she ;  she  lived  during    the  Han  dynasty,  and 

is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  instances  of 

filial  piety  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  parents  held  up 

as  examples  by  the  Chinese.   She  showed  the  utmost 

duty  to  her  own  mother,  and  afterwards,  in  conformity 

to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  Chinese  sages,  to  her 

hu8band*s  mother.     The  latter,  in  her  old  age,  could 

eat  of  the  carp  only,  and  drink  only  of  the  water  which 

was  brought  from  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  or  Great  Yellow 

River  J  thither  the  obedient  daughter-in-law  willingly 

repaired  every  day  to  obtain  a  supply.     Upon  one 

occasion,  however,  she  failed  to  do  so,  whereupon  her 

husband,  influenced  by  that  extravagant  devotedness 

tu  his  mother  which   the  Chinese  admire,  divorced 

his  wife.     Thus  driven  from  her  home,  she  worked. 

night  and  day  at  weaving,  and  not  only  supported 

herself,   but   bought    delicacies   for   her   husband*s 

mother,  and  sent  them  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown 

person.    This  being  discovered,  her  husband  relented, 

and  took  her  again  into  his  house;   and  her  son 

thenceforward  became  the  bearer  of  the  water  from 

the  river  for  the  use  of  her  mother-in-law.     While 

performing  this  duty  the  boy  fell  into  the  stream  and 

was  drowned;  Keang-she*s  wife,  instead  of  upbraiding 

her  husband  and  his  mother,  concealed  the  occurrence 

from  the  aged  woman  that  her  feelings  might  not  be 

wounded.     Finally,  heaven,  moved  by  such  heroic 

self-control  and  respect  for  an  aged  mother,  caused  a 

spring  to  break  forth  by  the  side  of  Keang-she*s 

cottage,  which  supplied  both  the  water  and  the  carp 

of  the  river  without  any  effort  to  procure  them. 

The  title  of  another  case  is.  He  carved  the  wood  and 
served  his  parents.  It  refers  to  Ting-lau,  who  lived 
under  the  Han  dynasty,  and  whose  parents  both  died 
during  his  childhood.  He  carved  wooden  images  to 
represent  them,  and  served  these  inanimate  figures  as 
he  would  have  served  his  living  parents.  His  wife 
ridiculed  him,  and  with  her  needle,  in  his  absence, 
pricked  the  finger  of  one  of  the  images,  whereupon 
blood  issued  from  it;  and  when  the  son  of  Lau 
appeared,  the  image  shed  tears.  Lau  found  out  the 
cause,  and  divorced  his  wife. 

For  his  mother  s  sake  he  buried  his  child.  This  is 
said  of  Ko-keu,  who  had  a  child  three  years  old,  and 
an  aged  mother;  from  the  poverty  of  the  family  his 
mother  often  suffered  want  of  food.  Keu  said  to  his 
Wife,  "  In  the  midst  of  our  deep  poverty  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  feed  both  our  mother  and  our  child.  We 
must,  for*  our  mother's  sake,  bury  this  child.  We 
may  obtain  another  child^  but  a  lost  mother  cannot 


be  replaced."  The  wife  consented  to  the  death  of  her 
child,  and  Keu  forthwith  dug  a  grave  three  cubits 
deep,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  mass  of  yellow  gold, 
on  which  was  this  inscription,  **  Heaven  confers  this 
yellow  gold  on  Ko-keu,  the  dutiful  son,  and  the 
government  must  not  seize  it^  nor  may  any  of  the 
people  take  it  from  him." 

On  hearing  thunder  he  wept  at  his  mother*s  tomb. 
This  is  said  of  Wang-fow,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Wei,  about  600  a.d.  He  served  his  mother  with  the 
utmost  filial  affection.  During  her  lifetime  she 
evinced  a  dread  of  thunder ;  and  after  her  death, 
Wang-fow,  whenever  he  heard  the  noise  of  thunder, 
immediately  ran  to  her  grave,  knelt  down,  and  with 
tears  addressing  her,  said  "  Fow  is  here,  mother,  dpn't 
be  afraid !" 

''Alas! "  may  we  exclaim,  with  Dr. Morrison,  "what 
ignorance  of  '  life  and  immortality'  is  implied  in  this 
tale!" 

Woo-mang  fed  the  mosquitos,  is  the  title  of  a  tala 
referred  to  the  Tsin  dynasty.  Woo-mang's  father 
was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford  curtains  to  his 
bed,  and  in  summer  nights  they  both  suffered  much 
from  mosquitos.  The  boy,  in  his  eighth  year,  had  such 
a  dutiful  feeling  for  his  aged  father,  that  he  would  not 
drive  the  mosquitos  off  himself,  even  when  his  skin 
was  all  over  blistered,  lest  they  should  alight  upon 
his  parent  and  render  him  uncomfortable. 

To  apologize  for  the  trivial  and  rather  ridiculous 
nature  of  some  of  the  "Twenty- four  examples  of 
filial  piety,"  the  Chinese  say  that  the  parties  concerned 
were  mostly  simple  people,  poor,  and  uneducated,  al- 
though most  sincere.  Several  examples  of  great  filial 
piety  are  recorded  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
Chinese  historians,  and  some  few  examples  of  a 
great  want  of  it  are  also  recorded,  and  with  very 
different  feelings.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
both  cases :  Wang-seu,  a  Chinese  general,  during 
the  reign  of  He-tstmg,  finding  provisions  failing 
him  on  a  march,  gave  orders  that  aU  the  old  and 
feeble  should  remain  behind ;  if  any  presumed 
to  disobey  this  order  they  should  be  put  to  instant 
death.  The  generaFs  brothers,  without  his  permission, 
ventured  to  take  with  them  their  aged  mother, 
Wang-seu  harshly  reprimanded  them,  saying,  "  Every 
army  possesses  laws;  no  army  can  exist  without 
them  ;  not  to  destroy  you  for  your  disobedience  to 
my  order,  is  to  render  my  army  without  laws."  The 
brothers  urged  the  peculiar  case  of  their  mother. 
The  general  became  enraged,  and  issued  an  order  to 
cut  her  head  off.  The  brothers  begged  to  be  put  to 
death  first.  The  army  interfered  in  their  behalf,  and 
procured  a  pardon.  .This  is  on  record  as  an  instance, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  great  filial  piety,  and  on  the 
other,  of  a  total  want  of  it. 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 

No.  XII. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  examination  of  the  action 
of  heat  upon  fluids.  We  found  *  a  great  difference 
between  the  weight  of  cold  and  hot  water,  and  I  will 
now  make  a  few  simple  experiments  to  impress  this 
curious  fact  yet  more  strongly  upon  your  mind,  for 
you  will  find  by  and  by  that  its  practical  applications 
are  of  very  great  utility. 

First  of  all,  I  require  a  piece  of  thin  glass  tube 
about  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed 
at  one  end,  not  with  a  cork  or  any  other  kind  of 
stopper,  but  Hermetically  closed.  Now,  I  dare  say,  that 
you  do  not  know  what  I  mean  by  this,  and  therefore 
I  will  explain  it  to  you. 

*  See  Saturday  Magafine    Vol.  XI.,  p.  20. 
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A  tube,  or  any'otber  glass  vessel/ is  said  to  be  Her- 
metically  closed,  or  sealed,  when  its  aperture  is  heated 
to  soften  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  welded 
or  melted  together;  the  wonderful  old  Alchymists 
found  out  this  ingenious  plan,  and  constantly  used  it 
not  only  for  securing  the  strong  spirituous,  or  other 
costly  contents  of  their  glasses,  from  escaping,  as  they 
would  do  through  common  corks,  or  stoppers,  but 
also  to  prevent  inquisitive  or  dishonest  people  from 
examining  or  stealing  them,  it  being  impossible  to  do 
either  wi^out  cutting  the  glasses  with  a  sharp  file, 
which  led  to  instant  detection. 

The  Alchymists  called  this  Hermetically  closmg,  or 
sealing,  in  honour  of  a  fabulous  personage  named 
Hermes,  whom  they  supposed  was  the  founder  of  the 
art  of  Alchymy  :  the  chief  object  of  which  delusive 
art  (as  perhaps  you  may  have  read  in  some  of  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday  Magazine)  was  the  change  of 
the  common  metals,  such  as  lead  and  tin,  into  the 
precious  metals  gold  and  silver,  this  was  called 
metallic  transmutation,  but  was  never  effected,  in  spite 
of  the  immense  labour,  and  toil,  with  which  it  was 
followed  up  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years. 

I  procured  from  the  gUss-house  this  piece  of  glass- 
tube,  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  open  at 
both  ends,  and  will  now  show  you  how  to  close  or 
seal  it  Hermetically. 

Here  is  the  spirit-lamp  which  we  have  so  often 
found  useful  in  our  former  experiments,  and  its  pale, 
though  very  hot  flame,  will  soon  soften  the  glass 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  3  I  want  the  tube  closed 
at  about  six  inches  from  one  end,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
foot  long,  and  therefore  at  about  this  part,  I  pass  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  through  the  flame,  so  as  to 
warm  it  gradually ;  for  if  I  put  it  steadily  and  suddenly 
into  thCi  flame  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  crack,  just 
as  you  so  often  see  a  lamp-glass  fly  when  suddenly 
put  over  the  flame  of  a  reading-lamp,  because  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  its  inside  and  outside,  as  already 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.*  I  keep  on  warm- 
ing the  tube  in  this  gentle  way  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  hold  it  in  the  flame,  turning  it  round  and 
round  between  my  fingers,  so  as  to  heat  it  all  round 
at  the  part  where  I  wish  to  close  it.  Now  it  is  quite 
red-hot  and  very  soft,  you  see  that  I  can  easily  bend 
it )  but  I  wish  to  close  it,  and  therefore  gently  pull  the 
two  ends  of  the  tube, — ^the  soft  glass  yields  easily  to 
the  pull,  and  contracts  in  its  bore.  I  still  hold  it  in 
the  flame,  turning  it  gently  round  and  pulling ;  and 
now  see  how  I  have  drawn  the  sides  of  the  large  tube 
together, — ^it  is  very  nearly  closed,  and  by  making  the 
flame  heat  it  fairly  red  hot,  with  one  gentle  pull  it  is 
done. 

But  the  end  is  not  nicely  rounded,  there  is  a  little 
knot  of  glass  sticking  out,  and  to  get  rid  of  this,  I 
heat  the  closed  end  red  hot,  and  then  putting  the 
open  end  right  between  my  lips,  blow  very  gently  into 
the  tube, — ^the  soft  glass  yields  to  the  force  of  my 
breath,  it  expands,  and  the  end  is  rounded,  not  so 
neatly  certainly  as  a  glass-worker  could  do  it,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose;  and  when  the  tube  is 
cool  it  will  be  ready  for  our  experiment. 

I  must  take  care  not  to  lay  it  down  upon  any  cold 
surface,  1^  it  should  crack  :  and,  therefore,  set  it  with 
its  sealed  end  uppermost  in  an  ale-glass  or  a  tall 
gallipot,  so  that  it  may  cool  slowly  in  the  air.  Whilst 
sealing  the  tube  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
observing  the  very  bad  conducting  power  of  glass ;  I 
held  the  tube  the  whole  time,  between  my  naked 
fingers,  and  yet  they  were  not  burned,  nor  even  would 
they  have  been  burned  if  much  nearer  the  red  hot 
part ;  glass  being  such  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.     If 

*  See  Saturday  MagoMine,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  U. 


I  had  held  a  metal  tube  in  the  flame  for  a  nmilar 
time,  my  fingers  would  have  been  severely  burned^ 
the  metal  being  an  excellent  conductor  of  best,  and 
therefore  soon  becoming  very  hot  from  end  to  end. 

The  tube  is  now  cool  enough  to  be  handled  with 
safety,  and  I  wiU  fill  it  with  cold  water,  within  two 
inches  of  its  top.  I  take  hold  of  its  closed  end,  and 
incline  the  tube  so  as  to  let  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
heat  the  glass  just  below  the  surface  of  the  vater. 

Let  A  B  represent 
this  position;  a  is  the  3 

bottom  of  ^e  tube, 
and  B  its  top;  c  is 
the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  heat  it  very 
gently  at  first,  and 
stronger  by  degrees, 
until  at  length  you 
will  find  that  the 
water  at  the  surface  actually  boils.  Now  it  a  boiling 
rapidly,  and  yet  I  am  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  in  my  naked  hand,  and  I  feel  no  heat;  the  water 
below  the  boiling  surface  is  as  cold  as  when  I  fint 
poured  it  into  the  tube;— convince  yourself  of  this 
by  slowly  passing  your  finger  from  the  closed  end 
towards  the  upper  end,  you  feel  no  heat  until  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  boiling  water. 

Now  hear  the  reason  of  this.  The  boiling  hot  weter'n 
specifically  lighter*  than  the  cold  water,  and  therefore 
floats  upon  its  surface,  as  a  cork  or  any  other  light 
substance  would  do ;  the  water  is  almost  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  the  glass  tube  is  a  very  bad  one,  and 
these  three  circumstances  combine  to  keep  the  water 
cold  below. 

Supposing  the  water  a  conductor  of  heat,  we  shoold 
be  enabled  to  boil  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube  bj 
applying  the  heat  at  the  surface,  because  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  more  particularly  examine)  conductors  of 
heat  allow  it  to  travel  in  all  directions,  upwards,  down- 
wards, and  sideways,  with  the  same  fiacility;  bat  I  may 
heat  this  surface,  for  a  long  time,  nay  actually  kindle 
a  flame  on  it,  and  still  never  heat  and  boil  the  water 
below. 

Here  is  a  tall  ale-glass  very  nearly  fall  of  cold 
water,  I  will  pour  a  tea-spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
upon  it,  which  will  float  upon  the  surface,  as  it  is  s 
much  lighter  fluid  than  the  water ;  I  now  inflame 
the  turpentine  by  a  bit  of  lighted  paper,  and  place  the 
glass  on  the  hob  of  the  grate,  to  carry  off  the  thick, 
black  smoke,  so  that  it  may  not  annoy  us.  Here  then 
we  have  a  flame,  and  a  very  fierce  flame,  actoally 
burning  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  beating  it  u 
in  our  first  experiment,  whibt  the  water  below  remains 
cold. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  water  in  the  tube,  holding 
it  at  the  top,  and  applying  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to 
the  bottom,  what  will  happen  in  this  case  ?  Why,  the 
water  at  the  bottom  will  become  heated,  and  rendered 
specifically  lighter,  it  will  not  remain  at  the  bottom,  it 
ascends;  colder  water  descends,  gets  heated,  and  in  its 
turn  ascends,  and  these  ascending  and  descending 
currents  will  continue  until  the  water  boils,  and  steam 
escapes. 

Now  the  water  is  nearly  boiling,  and  I  can  hold  the 
tube  no  longer  with  my  fingers,  for  it  is  so  very  hot; 
but  by  putting  on  a  thick  worsted  glove,  which  is « 
bad  conductor,  I  can  manage  to  hold  it  wiUiout  incon- 
venience, even  when  the  water  boils  rapidly,  which 
will  be  the  case  in  a  very  few  seconds. 

Thus,  then,  do  we  heat  water  for  all  oar  domestic 
purposes,  in  kettles,  saucepans,  &c.  j  thus,  also  m 
brewing-coppers,  steam-boilers,  &'C..  not  by  its  con- 

*  See  Saturday  Magatitu,  Vol.  Xf.,  p.  30* 
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ducting  power^  but  by  what  it  is  now  usual  to  call  its 
carrying  power, — a  power  brought  into  action  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  water.  You  cannot  see  these  carrying 
cwrrentSy  for  they  take  place  during  the  operation  we 
have  just  performed ;  but  I  have  prepared  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  exhibit  them  very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  Florence  oil-flask,  (such  as  you  may  purchase 
at  the  oil-shops  for  a  few  pence) ;  I  washed  it  out  with 
hot  water  and  a  bit  of  pearlash  to  clean  away  the  oil 
and  dirt,  i  then  filled  its  bulb  with  clean  water,  into 
which  I  put  a  small  tea- spoonful  of  magnesia,  rubbed 
up  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water :  I  tied  a  string 
round  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  hung  it  from  this 
nail  in  the  wall  a  few  hours  ago,  leaving  it  perfectly 
qniet,  so  that  the  magnesia  might  settle  to  the  bottom, 
as  you  see  it  has  done.  Now,  upon  applying  the 
flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  it  may  b*e  gently  heated,  you  will  soon 
find  that  the  magnesia  begins  to  move.  Its  motions 
will  render  the  currents  evident  to  you,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  a  feather  thrown  into  the  air  shows  you 
the  direction  of  the  wind, — watch  it  closely,  some 
small  particles  are  now  slowly  ascending,  they  are 
borne  upwards  by  the  currents  of  hot  water,  they 
travel  a  little  way,  become  cooled,  and  fall,  whilst 
others  rise,  and  so  on,  as  the  heat  increases. 

Here,  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
direction  of*  tlie  ascending  and  descending  currents, 
Mfbich  take  place  during  the  heating  of  water,  but 
which  escape  notice,  unless  some  substance  is  diffused 
throaghout  it,  and  the  experiment  made  in  glass 
vessels.  When  the  water  boils,  the  whole  of  the 
magnesia  will  be  diffused  throughout  it ;  but  perhaps 
this  will  take  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  we  should 
bam  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  which  is  very  expensive. 
1  will  therefore  take  away  the  spirit-lamp,  and  place 
this  lighted  dioing-table  lamp  under  the  flask,  and  so 
let  the  operation  proceed. 

The  greater  heat  of  this  lamp  warms  the  water  very 
rapidly.  You  now  hear  a  sort  of  bumping  or  cracking 
noise  in  the  flask :  this  is  a  curious  thing,  but  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation,  as  follows  : — 

Thousands  of  small  bubbles  of  steam  are  formed  at 
the  hot  bottom  of  the  flask,  but  instantly  meeting 
with  the  cold  water  near  them,  they  are  condensed, 
that  is  to  say  they  again  form  water,  just  as  the  steam 
from  the  tea«kettle  does  if  you  hold  a  cold  plate  to 
it,  only  these  steam  bubbles  are  very  suddenly  con- 
densed, in  thousands  at  a  time,  and  thus  a  continued 
jar  or  shaking  is  produced  against  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  which  causes  the  noise :  it  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  water  becomes  hotter,  because  the  conden- 
sation is  not  so  rapid,  and  altogether  ceases  when  the 
water  boils. 

You  know  very  well  that  after  a  kettle  full  of  water 
bas  been  on  the  fire  for  some  time,  that  it  "  begins  to 
sing/*  as  folks  say ;  this  singing  is  produced  exactly 
as  I  have  just  described,  and  if  you  place  your  hand 
npon  the  handle  of  the  kettle  you  will  feel  the  shaking 
motion,  it  ceases, — ^and  so  does  the  singing  when  the 
water  boils, — steam  then  escapes,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
its  wonderful  nature  hereafter. 


There 


THE  HORNS  OF  DEER, 
are   three  species    of   Deer  found  in  this 


country,  namely, — the  Red  Deer,  Cervus  elaphus ; 
the  Fallow  Deer,  Cervus  dama  -,  and  the  Roe  Deer, 
or  Roebuck,  Cervus  capreolus. 

The  growth  and  the  annual  sheddii^g  of  the  horns 
of  the  Deer,  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  fact. 
The  growth  is  an  astonishing  ^U^^.  a  of  the  rapid 


production  of  bone  under  particular  circumstances, 
for  a  full-grown  stages  horn  weighs  about  twenty-four 
pounds,  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  mass  of  true 
bone  is  produced  in  about  ten  weeks.  During  its 
growth,  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  arteries 
(the  large  arteries  which  carry  blood  to  the  head), 
are  considerably  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying so  large  a  supply  of  blood  as  is  necessary  for 
this  rapid  formation.  These  vessels  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  horn  as  it  grows,  and  the  horn 
itself  is  at  first  soft  and  extremely  vascular,  so  that  a 
slight  injury,  and  even  merely  pricking  it,  produces  a 
flow  of  blood  from  the  wound.  It  is  also  protected  at 
this  time  with  a'soft,  short,  hairy  or  downy  coat,  which 
is  termed  the  velvet.  When  the  growth  is  completed, 
the  substance  of  the  horns  becomes  dense,  the  arte- 
ries 1)ecome  obliterated,  the  velvet  dries  and  falls  off 
in  shreds,  a  process  which  is  hastened  by  the  animal 
rubbing  his  horns  against  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
After  the  pairing-season  is  past  the  horn  generally 
loosens,  and  at  last  falls  off,  to  be  renewed  again  in 
the  succeeding  year.  The  growth  of  the  horns  of 
the  Deer  are  an  indication  of  the  age  of  the  animal. 
The  following  engraving  shows  the  growth  of  the 
horn  of  the  Red  Deer.     During  the  first  year,  the 
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male  Deer*s  horn  merely  attains  the  form  of  a  rounded 
knob ;  from  this  it  takes  the  name  of  knobber.  In  the 
second  year  the  horns  are  long  and  pointed,  and  are 
called  dags,  and  the  animal  has  now  the  name  of 
brocket;  in  the  third  year,  the  first  of  the  "  brow-ant- 
lers'* has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  deer  becomes 
a  spay  ad;  in  the  fourth  the  *'  bez-antler**  is  added, 
and  he  is  then  a  staggard.  He  is  a  stag  in  the  fifth 
year,  when  the  third  antler,  or  "  royid,"  appears ; 
and  in  the  sixth  the  commencement  of  the  "  sun- 
royal,'*  or  crown,  is  formed,  when  he  takes  the  name 
of  hart,  which  he  retains  through  life.  At  this  time 
he  is  called  a  hart  or  stag.  After  the  seventh 
year  he  is  said  to  be  crooked,  or  palmed,  or  crowned, 
according  to  the  number  of  branches  composing  the 
sun-royal. 

The  young  male  of  the  Fallow  Deer  shows  no 
signs  of  horns  till  the  second  year,  when  they  make 
their  appearance  as  simple  ''  snags,"  and  the  animal 
is  called  a  pricket -,  in  the  third  year  two  branches  are 
produced,  and  the  top  of  the  *'  beam**  becomes  flat- 
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tened.  The  fourth  year  finds  them  more  developed, 
and  the  flattened  part  deeply  indented.  In  the  fifth 
year,  when  he  acquires  the  name  of  a  buck  of  the  first 
head,  the  horns  have  acquired  nearly  their  full  deve- 
lopement ;  but,  in  the  sixth,  some  additional  snags 
are  added  to  the  flattened  part  of  the  beam,  which 
are  called  spillers,  or  advancers,  and  the  palmate  por- 
tion has  become  very  broad. 

The  fawn  of  the  Roebuck  has  no  horns  the  first 
year;  in  the  second  they  assume  the  form  of  prickets. 
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or  snags  -,  the  third  year  the  first  antler  is  added, 
which  stands  forward  -,  in  the  fourth  year  the  second 
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antler  appears,  which  stands  directly  backwards ;  and 
in  the  sixth  the  horns  have  attained  their  full  devcdope- 
ment. 


CHAPTERS  ON  CORONATIONS.    No.  VI. 

Having  described  the  services  required  at  the  coro- 
nation feast,  we  shall  now  turn  to  those  which  pre- 
serve the  ancient  forms  of  chivalry,  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  service  of  the  King's 
Champion.  Trial  by  combat,  as  is  generally  known, 
was  an  essential  part  of  British  jurisprudence,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth,  when  there  having  been  an  appeal 
of  murder,  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  he  was 
advised,  by  his  counsel,  to  claim  his  right  of  trial  by 
battle.  Accordingly,  when  brought  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  he  flung  down  his  gage.  A  solemn 
argument  was  afterwards  held  on  the  case,  when  the 
judges  were  unanimous  that  he  was  entitled  to  wage 
his  battle.  The  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased, 
a  lad  9f  sixteen,  being  manifestly  unable  to  meet 
Thornton  in  combat,  declined  any  further  proceedings. 
The  public  feeling  was  so  much  outraged,  that  the 
Attorney-General  immediately  introduced  a  bill  for 
abolishing  the  right  of  appeal  in  all  criminal  cases, 
which  passed  with  little  opposition.  In  former  ages 
the  gravest  authorities  of  our  law  sanctioned  the  form 
of  trial  by  wager  of  battle,  quoting  as  a  precedent 
'*  the  combat  between  David,  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah,  for  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party."  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third  issued  a  bull, 
declaring  that  the  ancient  usage  of  wager  of  battle 
was  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  as  such 
■hofild  be  reverenced  and  adopted  by  Christians.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  the 
claim  to  the  crown  itself  in  some  degree  put  in  issue 
by  an  appeal  to  judicial  combat. 

The  office  of  Champion  was  established  in  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings :  he  conferred  the  dignity  on 
Robert  de  Marmion,  lord  of  Fontenay,  in  Normandy, 
and  hereditary  champion  to  the  sovereigns  of  that 
duc)iy;  and  he  gave  him  the  manors  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  tenure  of  the  championship. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  heralds  hailed  the 
imaginary  Lord  Marmion  by  the  titles  which  really 
belonged  to  the  Marmion  family. 

They  hailed  him  lord  of  FontenayOy 
Of  Lutterworth,  and  Scrivelhaye, 
Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town. 

The  championship  was  annexed  to  the  manor  of 
Scrivelhaye,  or  Scrivelsby,  in  the  cpunty  of  Lincoln ; 
but  when  the  fifth  baron  de  Marmion  died  without 
male  heirs,  in  the  20th  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 
and  his  inheritance  was  divided  among  his  daughters, 
a  doubt  arose  whether  the  championship  was  annexed 
to  the  manor  of  Tamworth  or  to  that  of  Scrivelsby; 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Second  the  question 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  Sir  John 
Dymoke,  knight,  performed  the  office.  The  cham- 
pionship has  now  continued  in  the  Dymoke  famUy 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  the  counter- 


claim of  the  lords  of  Tamworth  liaB  never  beeareocved. 
In  allusion  to  this  office  the  Dymokes  have  taken  the 
punning  motto, ''  Pro  rbgs  oimico,"  I  fight  for  tke 
king. 

The  champion  daima  to  have,  on  the  coronation 
day,  one  of  the  king's  great  coursers,  with  a  saddle, 
harness,  and  trappings  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  ooe  of 
the  beat  suits  of  armour,  with  cases  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  all  such  btherthingsappertaining  to  the  sovereigns 
body,  as  the  sovereign  ought  to  have  if  personally 
going  into  mortal  battle.  And  on  the  coronation  day 
to  be  moanted  on  the  said  courser,  trapped  and  fur- 
nished as  aforesaid,  being  accompanied  by  the  High 
Constable  and  Marshal  of  England,  and  the  royal 
herald,  with  a  trumpet  sounding  before  him,  to  come 
riding  into  the  hall  to  the  fA&ce  where  the  soTereign 
sits  at  dinner,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
sovereign,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  after 
the  trumpet  hath  made  three  solemn  proclaraatioas, 
one  of  the  ro3ral  heralds  to  proclaim  with  an  audible 
voice  these  words  following,  or  words  to  the  like 
effect,  that  *'  If  any  person,  of  whatsoever  degree  be 
be,  either  high  or  low,  will  deny  or  gainsay  that — , 

next  heir  of  our  late  sovereign, — >  deceased, 

who  was  rightful  king  of  the  realm  of  England,  ought 
not  to  enjoy  the  crown  thereof,  here  is  his  (or  her) 
champion,  ready  by  his  body  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  HB  LYES  LiKB  A  FAXJBK  TRAITOR,  and  in  that 
quarrel  to  adventure  his  life  on  any  day  that  ^all  be 
assigned  him."  And  thereupon  the  said  champion 
throws  down  his  gauntlet  3  and  in  case  ao  man  shall 
say  that  he  is  ready  in  that  quarrel  to  combat,  thai, 
as  hath  been  usually  done  at  all  former  coronations 
of  kua^  and  queens  of  this  realm,  after  the  before- 
mentioned  words,  "  If  any  one  will  deny  or  gainsay 
that  the  king  (or  queen)  ought  not  to  be  crowned," 
are  proclaimed,  the  sovereign  drinks  to  the  said 
champion,  in  a  gold  cup  with  a  cover.  The  fees 
claimed  by  the  champion  for  this  service  are  the  grtat 
courser,  with  its  harness  and  trappings,  as  above 
mentioned,  as  also  the  above-mentioned  armonr  and 
tri4>pings  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  gold  cup  out  of 
which  the  sovereign  drinks  to  him,  together  with  itt 
cover.     These  claims  have  been  invariably  allowed 

It  appears,  from  Froissart*s  account  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  the  champion  of  that 
day  had  some  expectation  of  meeting  an  adversary. 
"  When  dinner  was  half  over,'*  he  says, ''  a  knight  of 
the  name  of  Dymock,  entered  the  hall  completely 
aimed,  and  mounted  on  a  handsome  steed,  richly 
barded  with  nimson  housings.  The  kni^t  was 
armed  for  wager  of  battle,  and  was  preceded  bj 
another  kni^t  bearing  his  lance ;  he  himself  had  his 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  naked  dagger  by 
his  side.  The  knight  presented  the  king  with  t 
written  paper,  the  contents  of  which  were,  that  if  aoy 
knight  or  gentleman  should  dare  to  maiatain  that 
King  Henry  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  he  was  ready 
to  offer  him  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  when 
and  where  he  should  be  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
king  ordered  the  challenge  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
henld  in  six  different  parts  of  the  town  and  the  hall, 
to  which  no  answer  was  made." 

It  was  a  constant  tradition  among  the  Scottish 
Jacobites,  that  the  Young  Pretender  personally  wit- 
nessed the  coronation  of  George  the  Third,  and  that 
one  of  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart  on  that 
occasion  took  up  the  champion's  gauntlet,  learing  bii 
own  glove  in  its  stead,  with  a  written  acceptance  of 
the  challenge.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  the 
incident  in  his  romance  of  Redgauntlet,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  rest  upon  any  valid  evidence.  In  one  of  the 
magazines  of  that  day,  it  is  said  that  a  lady  is  ^ 
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dropped  a  silk  glove,  which  the 

nlarly  handed  to  the  champion, 

asked,  "Who  is  my  fair 

''cdote  was  contradicted, 

Fotirth,  in  1821, 

'irt  of  Claims, 

t  a  deputy, 

♦h rough 

Tiily 
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o  day 

.1  the  county 

vTiitly  sold  by  the 

Aewcastle,  holds  his 

ig  the  sovereign  a  right- 

tn,  and  supporting  his  right 

,  as  he  shall  hold  the  sceptre  in 

iiunourable  service   was  anciently 

manor  of  Femham  in  Buckingham - 

.   was  held  by  the  Lords  Fumival.     From 

•  .'jl\s  the  manor  of  Femham  descended  to 

.  )ots^  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  who  exchanged  it 

.  Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  manor  of  Worksop,  but 

crved  the  right  of  service.     Worksop  passed  to  the 

iioward  family  in  the  female  line,  and  the  service  has 

since  thea  been  performed  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk, 

or  their  representatives. 

The  loard  of  the  Isle  of  Man  claims  the  privilege  of 
presentiiMg  two  falcons  to  the  sovereign  on  the  day  of 
coronation ;  and  as  this  claim  is  connected  with  some 
remarkaLlsle  portions  of  English  history,  we  shall 
briefly  relate  its  origin.  Magnus  the  Third,  king  of 
Norway  and  Man,  was  the  last  Norwegian  monarch 
who  held  that  island.  He  died  without  issue ;  and 
Alexander  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  a  liberal  distribution  of 
bribes  among  the  Manx  nobles,  brought  this  and 
manr^  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  under  his 
obedience.  Tlie  English  monarchs  were  by  no  means 
pleased  to  find  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  possession  of 
an  island  which  might  enable  them  to  command  the 
commerce  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  made  several  efforts 
to  make  themselves  its  masters.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1340,  William  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  descended  from  the  old  Norwegian  kings  of 
Man,  won  the  island  from  the  Scots,  and  sold  it  to 
William,  Lord  Scrope,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  lord 
high-treasurer  to  King  Richard  the  Second.  Lord 
Scrope  was  attainted  of  high-treason  in  the  first  year 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  island  was  then  granted 
to  Henry  de  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
father  of  Henry  Hotspur,  for  his  services  in  raising  the 
Lancastrian  family  to  the  throne.  He  was  to  hold  it 
in  grand  sergeantry,  "  by  the  service  of  bearing  on 
the  days  of  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
At  the  left  shoulder  of  him  and  his  heirs,  by  himself 
or  his  sufficient  and  honourable  deputy^  that  naked 
sword  with  which  King  Henry  was  girded,  when  he 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Holdemess,  c^ed  Lancaster 
sword,  during  the  procession,  and  fo|»  ^  the  time  of 
the  solemnization  of  the  coronatiofl  i(/^|.^5a^<^*"^ 


In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Pcrcies* 
dissatisfied    with    what    they    deemed    the    stinted 
measure  of  gratitude  meted  out  to  them  by  a  monarch 
who  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  crown,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  but  were  completely  defeated  and 
immediately   attainted.      Henry   then    granted    the 
island  to  Sir  John  Stanley  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
'*  with  all  the  royalties  and  franchises  thereto  apper- 
taining,  and  the  patronage  of  the   bishopric  there, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Man,  in  as  full  and 
ample  manner  as  it  had  been  granted  to  any  former 
lord  thereof;  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
'^cessors,  by  liege  homage ;  rendering  to  the  said 
two  falcons,  once  only,  viz.  after  the  homage 
^d  rendering  to  his  heirs,  kings  of  England, 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  his  said 
...i  c)ther  services,  customs,  and  demands, 
.*,  fully,  and   entirely,  as    William    Scrope, 
.  at,  or  any  other,  held  the  same." 
Early  in  the  last  century  the  kingdom  of  Man 
descended  to   the   baroness  of  Knockyn,  who  was 
lineally  heiress  to  Sir  John  Stanley.     She  married 
the  duke  of  Athol,  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  Man  was 
united  to  that  duchy.     The  royalties  of  Man  were 
sold   by  the  duke  of  Athol  to  the  English  crown 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  he 
still  holds  the  lordship  of  the  island  by  the  same 
honorary  service  of  rendering  two  falcons  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England. 

The  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  that  is  to  say,  six- 
teen barons  or  free  men  from  the  towns  of  Hastings, 
Dover,  Hythe,  Rye,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Win- 
chelsea,  have  since  the  coronation  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  established  their  claim  to  carry  over  the 
sovereign,  during  the  procession,  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold,  supported  by  four  staves  covered  with  silver, 
and  having  four  bells  of  silver  gilt  at  the  corner ; 
receiving  the  canopy,  &c.,  as  their  fee,  and  having  the 
privilege  of  dining  at  a  table  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  as  succes- 
sors to  the  abbot,  have  established  their  claim  to 
instruct  the  sovereign  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used 
at  the  coronation ;  to  assist  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  celebrating  the  divine  service  appointed  for 
that  dayj  to  have  the  custody  of  the  coronation 
robes  ^  to  have  robes  for  the  dean  and  his  three 
chaplains,  and  for  sixteen  ministers  of  the  said  church; 
the  royal  habits  put  off  in  the  said  church,  the  several 
oblations  and  furniture  of  the  church,  and  the  cloth 
on  which  the  sovereign  walks  from  the  west  door  to 
the  theatre. 

The  sergeants-at-arms  escort  the  Regalia  during  the 
procession :  the  sovereign  is  guarded  by  the  honour- 
able band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  or  gentlemen-at- 
arms,  and  the  procession  is  closed  by  the  yeoman  of 
the  guard. 

In  early  ages,  the  sovereign,  shortly  after  his 
accession,  issued  a  warrant  constituting  the  lord  high 
steward  sole  judge  of  a  court  therein  directed  to  be 
held,  called  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  which  all  per- 
sons who  held  estates  by  grand  sergeantry  were  to 
state  the  nature  of  the  services  they  were  bound  to 
perform,  and  the  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Afterwards  others  of  the  Council,  and  the  officers  at 
arms,  were  directed  to  assist  him  with  their  advice, 
and  by  the  proclamation  of  her  present  Majesty,  the 
duty  was  committed  to  the  whole  of  the  Privy  Council, 
"  or  any  five  or  nriodre  of  them."  By  these  the  usual 
claims  were  allowed;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
cession from  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  banquet  in 
Westminster  Hall^  being  dispensed  with,  many  of  the 
services  were  not  required. 
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THE  ART  OF  GILDING. 
Thi  process  of  gil^^i'^K  "^  metal  is  known  by  the 
name  iif  water- gilding  :  it  is  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  gilding  metal  buttoDS,  the  cases,  and  the  works  of 
watches,  and,  □□  a  larger  scale,  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  splendid  articles  in  or  m6l»,  for  which  the  French 
are  so  famous.  For  these  purposes  the  gold  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  atnalfom.  A  small  quantity 
of  gold  in  grains,  as  sold  by  the  refiners,  is  put  into 
a  crucible,  or  an  iron  ladle,  with  about  six  times  its 
weight  of  mercnry,  and  being  placed  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  the  mercury  soon  dissolves  the  gold.  After  the 
amalgam  is  made,  it  is  thrown  into  water,  where  a 
part  of  the  mercnry  separates  itself;  but  the  re-, 
maining  mass,  which  is  the  real  amalgam,  still 
contains  many  small  portions  of  mercury,  which 
contain  but  little,  if  any,  gold.  To  separate  this,  the 
amalgam  is  screwed  up  in  a  piece  of  wash-leather, 
and  being  squeezed  gently  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
the  superfluous  mercury  is  drained  off,  and  the  re- 
maining mass  consists  of  about  two  parts  of  mercury, 
and  one  part  of  gold. 

In  preparing  tbe  metal  to  receive  the  gold,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  perfectly  cleared  of  all 
tarnish,  grease,  or  other  extraneous  matter.  To 
effect  this,  it  is  pickled  in  a  mixture  of  about  seven 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  aquafortis  ;  or,  if  the  work 
is  wanted  quickly,  four  parts  water  to  one  of  acid 
may  be  used,  but  its  action  must  be  carefully  watched. 
The  work  is  then  cleaned  with  a  teralch-bruth,  made 
of  fine  brass-wire  instead  of  hog's  hair. 

The  next  process  is  to  spread  the  amalgam  equally 
over  the  work.  To  effect  this,  a  liquid  mixture  called 
the  guickmiug  is  prepared,  consisting  of  aquafortis,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  dissolved ; 
the  work  being  dipped  into  this  preparation,  its 
surface  is  instantly  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
mercury.  The  amalgam  is  now  applied  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  flattened  copper  wire,  called  the  pencil,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  preparation,  it  spreads  without 
difficulty.  In  common  work,  such  as  button -making, 
a  quantity  of  tbe  amalgam  is  mixed  up  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup  with  aquafortis,  and  the  articles  are 
dipped  into  it ;  hut  no  more  must  be  prepared  than 
is  necesaary  for  the  occasion. 

The  amalgam  which  is  spread  over  the  surface 
consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of  mercury  and  gold.  It 
is  Duw  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  mercury,  and  leave 
the  gold  spread  equally  over  the  work.  This  part  of 
the  business  is  called  drying-off,  and  is  effected  by 
submitting  the  article  to  sufficient  heat  to  convert  the 
mercnry  into  vapour.  The  furnace  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  built  in  front  of  a  common  chimney.  Suppose 
A  to  be  the  chimney  or  flue  connected  with  the  outer 
air,  the  fnmace,  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  built 
in  front,  and  the  flue  of  its  fire  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  chimney.  Over  the  fire,  a  thick  iron  plate  b  is 
placed,  which  is  heated  by  the  fnmace,  and  above  this 
plate  is  a  framework  of  iron,  glazed  in  front ;  an 
opening  being  left  on  each  side  to  admit  the  arms  of 
the  operator.  The  use  of  the  glass  is  to  prevent  the 
deleterious  fumes  of  the  mercury  being  inhaled  by 
the  workman.  A  kind  of  still-head  is  fixed  to  the 
top  of  tbe  glass  screen  connected  with  a  bent  pipe, 
which  descends  into  a  vessel  of  water;  the  vessel 
being  closed  at  the  top,  the  pipe  nearly  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  does  not  touch  it.  A  por- 
tion of  the  fumes  of  the  mercuJ7,  which  rise  from 
the  work,  as  the  heat  changes  the  metal  into  the  state 
of  vapour,  are  condensed  in  their  passage  along  this 
tube,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  as  fluid 
mercury :  those  which  are  not  yet  condensed,  ascend 


the  second  pipe,  and  passing  over  its  bend,  reach  the 
water  in  the  second  vessel,  iu  a  metallic  furra. 


The  gilder,  who  sits  before  this  stove,  plant  tht 
work  on  the  heated  plate.  The  effect  of  the  heatii 
to  convert  the  mercury  into  vapoar.  When  the  e»- 
poration  of  the  mercury  is  completed,  the  vort 
assumes  a  dull  yellow  colour.  The  sciatch-hnish  it 
now  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  work  ii  «(ll 
brushed  with  it  in  a  shallow  wooden  trough,  GIM 
with  beer-gronnds  or  small  beer.  The  Bcidrt;  of  tk 
liquid  has,  perhaps,  some  effect  in  clearing  awaj  tit 
remaining  parts  of  the  mercury;  but  its  chief  lueii 
to  prevent  the  brush  scratching  the  work.  Soim- 
times  the  work  is  double  gilt,  but  the  scratcb-brab 
must  be  applied  between  each  gilding,  to  prtpuc  it 
surface  for  the  reception  of  the  amalgam. 

At  other  times  it  is  considered  expedient  to  beightoi 
the  colour  of  the  gilding,  and  several  plana  >n 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  The  work  ie  agaiu 
placed  on  the  fire,  and  subjected  to  a  considtnbic 
degree  of  heat ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  a  weak  Eolutioa 
of  aquafortis  in  water,  and  again  cleaned  with  tht 
scratch-brush.  At  other  times,  a  composition  kiM 
gilding-wax  is  used  :  this  consists  of  equal  put«  of 
bees' -wax  and  red  chalk,  with  small  portions  of  alutn. 
verdigris,  and  green  vitriol.  With  tliis  compositioa 
the  work  is  covered,  and  held  over  the  fire  uotil  tlu 
wax  smokes,  and  is  about  to  inflame  :  it  is  iheD  t,<A- 
denly  cooled  in  water,  and  the  composition  is  dwxA 
by  the  scratch-bmsh  in  the  beer-trough. 

When  tbe  effect  called  dead,  or  mat  gold,  is  reqairedi 
the  work  is  heated  in  the  furnace,  and  plunged  IdI" 
an  acid  solution,  snch  as  aquafortis  and  water.  !■ 
gilding  watch-cases,  it  is  necessary  to  poliih  the  ^^ 
with  a  burnisher  of  agate,  or  some  similar  subttuN, 
which  is  done  in  water  to  prevent  tbe  covering  « 
gold  being  rubbed  off. 

Iron  or  steel  have  so  little  afBnity  for  merciwy*''*' 
they  cannot  be  covered  with  gold  by  means  of  thE 
amalgam,  unless  previously  coated  with  copper.  Ths 
is  done  by  plunging  that  part  of  the  metal  which  i^ 
to  receive  the  gold  into  a  strong  solution  of  aulphate 
of  copper,  {bine  vitriol.)  The  vitriolic  acid  having  i 
greater  affinity  to  iron  than  to  copper,  dissolvei  the 
former  metal,  and  precipitates  the  latter. 

Truth  will  be  uppermost,  some  time  or  other,  likerai. 
though  kept  down  in  water. — Sia  W.  Tbnplbton. 
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GOODKICS  CASTLE — GOODEICH    COWBT — LTDBROOK 

COURTriKLD — VELCB  BICKNOR — COLDWEI.l'8 

ROCKS — SYHOND'S  YATT. 

Tbree  milea  below  Robs,  on  the  lert,  stands  New 
Hill  Court,  B  lai^e  and  roomjr  maiiBion,  and  on  the 
right  bank  at  no  great  distance  beyond,  Peneraig, 
crowning  the  brow  of  a  steep  eminence  at  a  sudden 
torn  of  the  river,  and  embracing  a  lovely  view  of 
Ross,  mellowed  by  distance.  After  gliding  onwards 
for  anather  mile,  the  tonrist  beholds  that  singolarly 
interesting  ruin  Goodrich  Castle,  crowning  a  bold 
eminence  clothed  with  trees  in  the  most  picturesque 
grouping.  The  river  here  makes  one  of  its  most 
gracefol  and  brilliant  sweeps,  and  the  landscape  is 
ooc  of  the  finest  along  its  coune.  It  is  difficnlt, 
indeed,  to  conceive  any  icene  more  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful, than  Goodrich  presents,  whether  viewed  from  a 
boat,  or  iTom  the  height  on  which  rest  the  massive 
remains  of  the  aged  ruin.  A  steep  pathway  through 
the  wood,  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  leads  to  the 
castle,  the  exterior  of  which,  on  a  near  approach,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  is  less  striking  than  that  of 
inany  other  castles,  except  the  gateway,  which  is 
eminently  beautiful*,"  and  the  most  curious  and 
perfect  front.  The  Anglo-Saxon  keep,  evidently  the 
most  ancient  portion,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  castellated 


architectare;  and  owing  to  the  amazing  thickness  of 
the  walls,  it  has  fortunately  been  tolerably  well  pre- 
served from  the  assaults  of  time  and  the  spoiler. 
Several  of  the  towers  arc  richly  decorated  by  ivy, 
that "  adomer  of  the  ruin,"  as  well  as  by  clematis, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  A  beau- 
tiful pointed  archway,  part  of  the  chapel  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle,  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  from 
a  breach  in  the  wail  beyond,  there  is  a  very  sweet 
view  of  Goodrich  Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel 
Rush  Meyrick,  the  eminent  antiquary. 

Much  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  castle  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  but  we  find  that  a  Doomsday  proprietor, 
of  the  name  of  Godric,  held  a  fort  which  commaoded 
the  ford  on  the  river  here  before  the  Conqnest,  from 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  castle  derives  its  name. 
In  IIGS,  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  held 
it,  and  sixty-five  knights'  fees  belonging'to  the  honour 
of  Chepstow ;  and  this  noble  was  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  whole  district  from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  The 
CBBtle  in  its  earliest  days  cousisted  only  of  the  keep, 
since  which,  the  courses  in  the  masonry,  and  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  in  the  round  towers 
and  other  parts,  abundantly  testify  that  many  addi- 
tions were  made  at  subsequent  periods,  the  latest  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  was  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Talbot  family,  and  id 
1347,  Richard  'falbot^  lord  of  the  castle,  founded  a 
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priory  of  black  canons  at  Flansford,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhooc).  Goodrich  was  a  very  strong  and  im- 
portant fortress  during  the  civil  war,  and  successively 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  opposing  parties.  In  1646, 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Sir  Richard  Lingen, 
who  defended  it  with  great  gallantry  and  resolution 
against  Colonel  Birch  and  the  Parliamentarian  forces. 
The  leaguers  commenced  a  close  siege  on  the  10th 
of  March,  and  the  castle  did  not  surrender  until  the 
beginning  of  August  following.  It  was  afterwards 
dismantled  and  "  slighted,"  (as  stated  in  the  records 
of  the  period,)  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  since 
which  it  has  been  "  silently  decaying."^ 

And  thou  proud  Goodrich,  changed  and  worn, 
By  time  and  war,  and  tempest  torn, 
Still  stand^st  thou  by  that  lovely  stream, 
Though  passed  thy  glory  like  a  di-eam ; 
Stand*st  like  a  monitor,  to  say 
IIow  nature  lives  'midst  art's  decay; 
pr,  like  a  spectre,  haunting  yet 
The  spot  where*all  its  joys  "vverc  set. 

Time  hallowed  pile  I  no  more,  no  moro 
Thou  hear'st  the  hostile  cannon  roar; 
Ko  more  bold  chiefs  thy  drawbridge  paco 
To  battle,  tournament,  or  chase  ; 
No  more  the  valiant  man  tliy  towers ; 
No  more  the  lovely  grace  thy  bowers; 
Nor  bright  eyes  smile  o'er  the  guitar; 
Nor  the  trump  stirs  bold  hearts  to  war. 

The  falling  meteor  o'er  thee  shoots ; 
The  dull  owl  in  thy  chambers  hoots  :  . 
Now  doth  the  creeprng  ivy  twine 
\Vhere  once  bloomed  rose  and  eglantine ; 
And  there  where  once  in  rich  array, 
^et  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  gay, 
The  bat  is  clinging  to  those  wiUls, 
And  the  fox  nestles  in  those  halls. 

Let  U8  now  proceed  to  visit  the  unique  and  castel- 
lateid  mansion  which  crowns  the  opposite  height — 
GooDi^ipH  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick, 
whosn  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  armour  is 
well-worthy  of  inspection.  The  elevation  embraces 
examples  of  the  styles  in  i)se  in  the  period  between 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  **  The 
surrounding  battlements,  turrets,-  loop-holes,  and 
machicolaMons  look  bristlingly  on  ^he  defensive, 
while  the  small,  dry  moat,  laid  with  velvet  turf, 
and  the  fair  flower-beds  perfuming  the  quiet  air 
around,  are  ont  of  keeping,  though  agreeably  so  *,** 
By  the  kind  permission  of  the  worthy  owner,  free 
access  to  this  interesting  mansion  is  cheerfully 
accorded  to  the  public  at  all  times.  There  are 
m>me  fine  paintings  in  the  dining-room  and  several  of 
the  other  apartments.  The  library  is  adorned  with 
oak  carving,  which,  with  two  miniatures  by  Holbein, 
enclosed  in  exquisitely  carved  ivory  frames,  particu- 
larly attract  attention.  The  antiquities  of  different 
ages  and  countries  are  arranged  with  exceeding  taste 
and  skill  in  the  various  apartments. 

The  Wye,  after  passing  Goodrich  Castle,  takes  so 
bold  a  turn,  that  the  ruined  fortress  remains  long  in 
sight — a  memento  for  the  moralist.  On  the  right  may 
be  seen  the  crumbling  fragments  of  Flaresford 
Priory,  the  chapel  of  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  barn.  At  Kerne  Bridge,  th& banks  of  the  river 
assume  a  new  and  grander  aspect,  gradually  rising 
into  steep  woody  eminences,  occasionally  interminded 
with  beautiful  slopes  of  verdant  green.  Upon  the 
right  side  Coppet  Wood,  with  its  bold  swells  and 
hollows,  exhibits  a  fine  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and 
on  a  more  gradual  rise  to  the  left  stands  Bishop's-wood 
House,  with  cottages,  fields,  and  orchards,  rising 
araphitheatrically  above  each  other.  Both  sides  of 
the  river  are  here  steep  and  woody  j  and  the  tall  and 

•  Roscoe's  Wanderings, 


distapt  spire  of  Jlngy-^egn  cjjufck  may  be 

guished  anqidst  t^ie  tV^qg  on  \\\i  left  Jjaak,  whilst  the 
deep  umbrage  of  the  "  Forest  t"  hills,  which  here  rise 
in  lofty  grandeur  in  the  front,  confer  an  almost  indt- 
scribable  charm  on  the  landscape. 

A  streamlet  calle4  bishop's  brook,  wl^ich  empties 
itself  into  the  Wye  at  this  spot,  divides  the  counties 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester.  At  Lydbrook,  is  a  large 
wharf,  where  coals  brought  on  a  steep  tram-way  from 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  are  shipped  for  Hereford,  Ross, 
and  other  places.  In  the  background  is  a  rich 
woody  hill,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  bustle 
about  the  place  which  is  pleasing  from  its  variety. 
A  turn  of  the  river  brings  us  to  Courtfield  House,  a 
modern  mansion,  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  an 
ancient  building  where  our  fifth  Harry  was  nursed 
by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  whose  effigy  some  and- 
quaries  have  pretended  to  discover  on  a  tomb  in 
Welch  Bicknor  church,  just  below  Pourtficld.  Sir 
Samuel  l^Ieyrick,  has,  however,  proppupccd  the  cos- 
tume on  the  monument  to  |je  of  the  era  of  Pflward  the 
First.  FLoseraary  Topping,  a  pjcj^fesque  erainence, 
so  called  from  the  mellov^  lu^uriancp  of  its  sides, 
leads  us  ^o  that  *'  majestic  piece  of  rock  scenerr," 
the  Cqldwei:.l  Hocks. 

These  magnificent  and,  ip  some  parts,  precipitous 
masses  of  limestone  rock,  overhung  with  oak  copse 
and  underwood,  present  at  their  commenceroent- 
about  two  rniles  from  Welch  Pic^por^  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river — an  insulated  appearance,  rudely 
resemblipg  the  donjoi>  tower  of  some  jfncieqt  fortress. 
A  wall  of  focks  of  ijrregular  Q^t|ipe,  soroeNv^at  similar 
to  the  much  admired  St.  Viucept*s  rai^ge  at  Clifton, 
next  succeeds,  a^d  displays  sterp  and  sometimes 
fantastic  masses,  scathed  and  weather  beaten,  here 
and  there  relievcc}  by  ipany  coloured  hcheiis,  and 
stunted  shrubs.  Jhe  river  at  their  feet  is  deep,  dark, 
and  solemn,  and  the  effect,  piofe  especially  by  moon- 
light, is  wil4  *i^4  rq^panfjc  in  the  extreme.  The 
opposite  bank  is  a  s^ccessiop  of  steep,  woody  slopes, 
terminating  in  a  hilly  commop  of  brown  and  uncoutii 
aspect,  though  occasionally  relieved  with  an  oasis  of 
verdure.  The  lofty  and  abrupt  rocky  promontory 
which  terminates  the  Coldwell  range,  is  called 
Symonds  (or  Cymons)  Yatt.  The  ascent  from  the 
river,  by  a  "winding  rocky  road,  between  high  banks, 
under  arches  of  hazels  and  underwood,"  comraauds 
several  exquisite  bits  of  landscape.  The  summit 
once  attained,  a  scene  of  electrifying  beauty,  espe- 
cially if  the  day  is  sunny  and  cheering,  bursts  upon 
the  sight.  In  the  foreground,  the  attention  is  occu- 
pied by  a  picturesque  view  of  Goodrich  village  and 
churchy  beyond  which  rise  the  spires  of  Ross,  and 
of  several  village  fanes  j — now  and  then  a  glimpse  is 
caught  of  the  placid  Wye,  pursuing  its  "devious  vay" 
through  a  richly- wooded  and  fertile  country;  the 
beautiful,  undulatmg  outline  of  the  Malvern  hills 
partly  fills  the  background,  and  more  to  the  left  the 
mountains  of  Radnor  and  Brecknock  loom  darkly. 

The  morris  dancers  of  Monmouth,  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  Lydbrook,  generally  assemble  at  Cymon  s 
Yatt,  at  Whitsuntide,  to  celebrate  their  annual 
"revels'*  on  its  summit — a  verdant  carpet  of  turf, 
with  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks  and  underwood. 
Last  year  (1836)  the  "  revellers"  contended  for  the 
possession  of  the  post  of  honour,  and  a  serious  con- 
flict took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  several 
of  the  combatants  were  carried  off  the  field,  very 
seriously  injured.  Affairs  like  this,  however,  rarely 
occur  at  the  celebration  of  this  curious  old  custom. 
Traces  of  Offa's  dike  may  be  discerned  in  the  Forest 
about  a  mile  from  Cymon's  Yatt. 

t  Forest  of  Detn. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  V. 
On  PiSRPETUAL  Motion. 

An  amusing,  but  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  and 
instructive  history  might  be  formed,  of  the  various 
visionary  schemes  vhich,  ia  all  ages,  have  disposed 
some  enthusiastic  men  io  dissipate  their  time  and 
fortune  in  seeking  to  obtain  some  object,  which 
should  either  confer  boundless  riches  on  its  possessor, 
or  shield  him  from  all  the  ordinary  accidents  ot  life. 
The  alchemist  who  sought  for  the  art  of  transmuting 
the  haser  metajs  into  gold,  was  not  a  greater  visionary 
than  the  mechanist  who  sought,  or  who  seeks,  for 
the  *'  Perpetual  Motion."  In  the  same  class  like- 
wise we  may  place  the  geometer,  who  aims  at  the 
impossible  achievement  of  squaring  the  circle. 

Most  persons  have  a  vague  and  incorrect  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  and  futility  of  the 
question  before  us.  The  writer  has  frequently  met 
with  wxU- educated  persons,  who,  on  seeing  the 
beautiful  motions  produced  in  electro-magnetism, 
exclaim,  "  Why,  this  is  perpetual  motion!"  But  this 
is  an  incorrect  application  of  the  term.  If  by  it  we 
mean  "  the  production  of  a  machine  which,  being 
once  set  in  motion,  shall  go  on,  without  stopping, 
until  it  is  worn  out,"  then  we  admit  that  such  a 
machine  can  be  produced.  A  common  water-mill 
will  continue  to  move  until  worn  out,  if  the  river 
into  which  it  dips  afi'ord  a  due  supply  of  water.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  river  may  possibly  become 
dry,  we  answer  that  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  construct  water-miUs  in  boats,  which  are 
nioored  in  rivers  that  are  never  dry.  The  steam- 
engine  will  continue  in  motion  so  long  as  a  due  sup- 
ply of  steam  is  kept  up ;  and  electro -magnetism  gives 
instances  of  rotations  which  may  be  made  perpetual, 
by  means  of  permanent  galvanic  batteries. 

But  the  projector  of  "  perpetual  motion"  will  not 
apply  that  term  to  these  instances  \  for,  according  to 
him,  perpetual  motion  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
machine  which,  being  set  in  motion,  shall  go  on  till 
worn  out,  without  any  power  (such  as  wind,  water, 
steam,  galvanic  agency,  &c.)  being  employed  to  keep 
it  in  motion. 

Now  we  ask  whether  any  man  in  his  senses,  or  one 
in  the  possession  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nical science,  could,  for  a  moment,  think  of  taking 
any  means  towards  the  attainment  of  such  an  object  ? 
If  he  arrange  levers,  cords,  and  pulleys  in  a  peculiar 
way,  or  do  not  arrange  them  at  all,  how  can  he 
expect  motion  to  result  without  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  a  moving  power  ?  He  may  as  well  bid  the 
carriage  proceed  without  the  tractive  force  of  the 
horse,  the  steam-engine  to  work  without  steam,  the 
ship  to  sail  without  wind,  tide,  or  paddles,  or  the 
water-mill  to  grind  corn  when  it  dips  into  a  tranquil 
lake. 

If  our  definition  of  perpetual  motion  be  correct, 
we  would  ask  what  is  it  that  first  sets  the  machine  in 
motion  ?     This  must  be  a  force  of  some  kind  \  but 
a\\  our  experience  tells  us,  that  a  force  is  also  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  going  when  motion  has  commenced. 
However  strongly  a  boy  spins  his  top,  it  will  soon 
cease   to  rotate.     If  our  watch  be   set   going,   the 
attempt  of  the  spring  to  uncoil  itself  is  a  constant 
source  of  motion  ^  and,  after  a  certain  number  of 
liours,  that  motion  ceases,  and  can  only  be  renewed 
by  winding  up  the  watch  again.     If  a  watch  were  a 
machine  capable  of  exhibiting  perpetual  motion,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be,  to  put  the  works 
together,  and  then  leave  them  to  inove  spontaneously 


as  long  as  the  materials  of  the  watch  lasted.  The 
being  who  could  do  this  would  be  superhuman,  for 
his  machine  would  furnish  of  itself  the  power  by 
which  it  works.  Art  supplies  us  with  no  such 
instances  whatever ;  and  if  we  seek  for  instances  at 
all,  we  must  look  to  science :  but  if  we  go  even  to 
the  sublimest  of  all  sciences.  Astronomy,  it  will  not 
avail  us  in  such  a  search ;  the  planets  move  round 
the  sun  in  beautiful  regularity,  but  it  required  the 
will  and  the  power  of  the  Creator  to  set  them  in 
motion. 

When  we  descend  from  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  to  the  rude  machines  made  by  man,  we  find 
ourselves  still  more  removed  from  the  object  of  out 
search.  The  purpose  of  every  machine  is  either  to 
increase  power  or  to  change  its  direction.  Man  may 
make  the  steam-engine  pump  up  water  \  here  steam 
is  the  force  and  the  moving  power,  but  man  will 
never  be  able  to  construct  an  engine  which  shall 
pump  up  sufRcient  water  to  keep  itself  at  work. 
The  question  how  such  a  machine^  the  very  object  of 
wnich  is  ridiculous  in  its  enunciation,  may  be  con- 
structed, has  occupied  the  thoughts  and  the  fortunes 
of  many  men,  and  may  still  continue  to  occupy  both, 
until  projectors  see  the  necessity  of  studying  mecha- 
nical science,  before  they  think  it  possible  to  attain 
to  that  skill  which  really  exists  only  in  the  Creator. 
Science  confers  a  double  boon  upon  man ;  it  increases 
his  power,  and  it  teaches  him  that  that  power  has  a 
limit,  by  which  he  is  restrained  from  seeking  after 
impossibilities. 

The  alchemist  who  sought  to  convert  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  was  a  less  culpable  projector  than  he 
who  seeks  the  perpetual  motion.  The  former  proceeded 
on  the  mistaken  assumption,  that  all  the  metals  con- 
sisted really  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  certain  im- 
purities, combined  with  the  noble  metals,  gave  each 
of  the  baser  metals  its  distinctive  character.  Thus, 
lead  was  supposed  to  consist  of  gold  and  a  certain 
impurity,  which  two  constituted  lead,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  impurity  could  be  removed,  gold 
would  remain,  and  so  on  with  the  other  metals.  The 
alchemists  were  in  general  men  who  had  studied  all 
the  chemical  knowledge,  or  what  passed  for  know^ 
ledge,  of  their  age  \  but  the  projector  of  ''  perpetual 
motion"  is,  we  believe,  always  an  ignorant  enthusiast, 
who  has  not  studied  the  commonest  principles  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  or,  if  he  have  passed  through 
this  purifying  ordeal,  he  comes  out  unpurified,  for 
he  disbelieves  those  principles  which  would,  if  under- 
stood, prevent  him  from  pursuing  such  futile  re- 
searches. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
says,  that — 

To  seek  for  a  source  of  motion  in  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  betrays  a  gross  igoorance  of  the  principles  on 
which  all  machines  operate.  The  only  interest  that  we 
can  take  in  the  projects  which  have  been  tried  for  procuring 
a  perpetual  motion,  must  arise  from  the  opportunity  that 
they  afford  us  to  ohserve  the  weakness  of  human  reason; 
to  see  A  man  spending  whole  years  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object,  which  a  week's  application  to  sober  philosophy 
might  have  convinced  him  was  unattainable. 

It  will  be  amusing  to  adduce  a  few  examples  ot 
this  "  gross  ignorance/'  in  some  out  of  the  numerous 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  perpetual 
motion. 

Many  machines  have  been  constructed  on  the 
supposition  that  any  number  of  weights  ascending 
by  a  certain  path,  one  side  of  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  descending  on  the  other  side  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  same  centre,  must  cause  a  constant  pre- 
ponderance on  the  side  of  the  descent.     For  this 
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purpose  the  weights  have  been  fixed  \oa  hinges,  (u 
in  fig.  1 ,  where  the 
small  balls  represent 
the  weights  attached 
to  hinges,)  which  al- 
low them  to  fall  over 

so,  by  a  peculiar  con- 
trivance not  shown 
in  the  figure,  are 
made  to  become  more 
distant  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion.  This 
disposition  of  the 
weights  is  shown  in 
fig.  2,  where  the  halls  a  b  c  are  farthest  removed 
from  the  centre  of  motion.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the 
number  of  balls  on  each  side  of  the  middle  vertical 
line,  we  shall  see  that  there 
than  on  the  other;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
force  of  gravity  would  tend  to  depress  that 
which  the  greater  number  of  balls  were  situated,  and 
tbns  to  produce  motion.  In  another 
weights  were  made  to  roll  along  grooves  or  ledges. 


as  in  (ig  3)  (a  ball  being  in  each  division,  and  pre. 
vented  from  falling  out  by  a  disc  of  glass  covering 
the  wheel,)  so  that  the  balls  are,  in  succession,  during 
the  descent,  driven  nearer  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

But  all  such  contrivances  are  huilt  upon  a  fallacy. 
Although  the  number  of  weights  on  one  side  of 
either  of  the  above  wheels  may  be  larger  than  that 
on  the  other  side,  yet  they  are  proportionally  nearer 
to  the  axis ;  so  that  what  they  gain  in  number,  they 
lose  in  exactly  the  same  amount  in  leverage,  or 
moving  power.  One  of  the  above  fallacious  machines 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Another  pnijeclor  thought  to  obtain  perpetual  mo- 
tiun,  by  coustructiug  a  goblet  of  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  4.  This  golileb  gradually  di- 
minished in  size  towards  the  bot- 
tom, until  it  became  a  tube,  which 
was  turned  up,  so  as  to  point  into 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  He 
imagined  that  a  pound  or  more  of 

terbalauce  an  ounce  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  tube  b ;  and  must,  therefore,  he  constantly 
pushing  that  ounce  forward  into  the  vessel  again  ;  so 
that  there  would  be  a  constant  stream  circulating 
through  the  vessel  and  tube.  When  he  made  the 
trial,  be  found,  to  bis  dismay,  that  the  liquid  rose  to 
the  same  height  in  the  tube  as  it  stood  in  the  goblet, 
by  virtue  of  the  well-known  law,  that  liquids  tend  to 
■  constant  level. 

The  "  perpetual  motion"  was  advertised  some  years 
Ugo  as  being  exhibited  in  London.  The  advertise- 
ments were  well  written,  and  had  an  air  of  scientific 
authority  about  them,  which  imposed  on  the  cre- 
dulous. "The  scientific  world,  and  an  enlightened 
public,  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  pronounce 
as  they  fiud ;  for  in  this  cztraordiuary  combination 
of  simple  agents,  the  motion  could  not  be  diminished 
by  any  resisting  power ;    and  the  desideratum  far 


which  the  mechanical  world  had  so  long  langoisbed,  i 
is  now  patent  to  all  at  a  ahilliug  a-beuL— Children  i 
and  servants  half-price," 

Crowds  of  the  "  enlightened  public"  went  to  tec 
this  wonder,  thus  so  lib«raUy  and  so  cheaply  thrown 
open.  In  the  midst  of  a  luge  room,  there  «u  an 
octagonal  frame  aapported  on  l^s,  about  three  (wt 
from  the  floor.  Within  the  frame-work  appeared 
several,  slender,  metallic  rods,  radiating  from  a  point, 
and  descending  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  till  iUj 
terminated  in  small,  flat  projections,  attached  to  i 
circle  which  was  enclosed  within  a  glass  case.  Tiic 
whole  being  suspended,  or  balanced  ou  an  vpriglit 
centre,  moved  slowly  round,  the  motion  seeming  to 
originate  in,  and  to  be  perpetuated  by,  itself. 

This  exhibition  was  one  of  the  London  Uona  An  i 
few  weeks.  But  a  scientific  man,  examiaing  lia 
apparatus  somewhat  narrowly,  observed  certnin  mi. 
nute  apertures  within  the  exterior  case,  and  ulisSid 
himself  that  streams  of  air  were  admitted  tbcrebf, 
so  as  to  strike  against  the  projections  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rods,  and  thus  keep  the  machine  in  steady 
motion.  The  puhlicatian  of  this  explanation  it^fii 
the  perpetual  motion  immediately,  but  not  before  tin 
projector  had  gleaned  a  rich  harvest. 

A  similar  exhibition  was  got  up  in  Edinburgh  nnx 
years  ago,  by  a  Scottish  shoemaker;  and,  noit 
successful  than  the  London  exhibition,  it  ia  said  to 
have  imposed  upon  several  scientific  men.  Tit 
motion  was  said  to  be  due  to  an  "  alternation  ol 
magnetic  influences,  by  means  of  an  interposed  inb- 
stance,  which  neutralized  them  in  turns."  In  tti) 
substance,  which  the  inventor  pretended  to  liive 
discovered,  lay  the  whole  secret.  But  it  happecEd 
that  some  accident  discovered  a  suspended  veigbi  in 
an  adjoining  room,  which  communicated  willi  the 
perpetual  motion  apparatus  by  a  cord  thtt  passed 
under  the  floor,  and  up  through  the  leg  of  the  Uhle 
on  which  the  apparatus  stood.  This  weight  «u 
wound  up  every  night  except  Saturdays,  the  wife  of 
the  impostor  insisting  that,  perpetual  or  not,  tbe 
motion  should  have  a  respect  for  the  fourth  wn>- 
mandment. 

We  may  conclude  this  short  article,  by  advtEiag 
any  ingenious  person  who  may  fancy  that  be  hu 
discovered  the  "  perpetual  motion,"  or  any  wachiiie 
endowed  with  new  powers,  to  pause  deiibersielj 
before  he  endeavours  to  reaJiae  the  creations  of  bif 
imagination.  Let  him  read  those  scientific  bouki 
which  are  connected  with  his  subject,  with  the  deUr- 
minatiou  to  know,  and  to  profit  by,  the  '•'""'"°[ 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  not  to  pwwi 
with  his  project  if  he  find  either  that  it  is  impossible, 
according  to  the  rules  of  science,  or  that  it  his  been 
discovered  before.  Had  patentees  always  grounded 
their  invention  on  scientific  principles,  much  misery, 
and  many  a  sickened  heart  from  "  hope  deferred, 
would  have  been  spared,  for  mechanical  discofene! 
are  rarely  made  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  seienw. 
A  man  may  find  a  sum  of  money  by  aeciiient.  but 
the  reader  may  be  assured  that  accident  acver  dis- 
covers a  new  machine  or  a  new  principle,  nnles*  '*" 
mind  be  previously  prepared  by  study  to  receive  ii- 

A  few  years  ago,  a  person  fond  of  meebaoical 
pursuits,  submitted  to  the  writer  a  plan  for  a  machine, 
whose  object  was  to  supersede  steam  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  steam-engine  is  now  emplofed. 
Water  was  to  be  tbe  moving  power,  and  the  pnn- 
ciple  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrosMiie 
press.  The  writer  advised  the  projector  to  study  i« 
subject  well,  by  referring  to  such  worits  as  W'^ 
of  hydrostatical  machines,  before  he  •''>'^^'~,^ 
capital  in  the  project.    This,  however,  he  lefiaed  w 
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do,  stating  that  he  should  read  no  such  hooks, 
because  his  invention,  being  quite  new,  could  not  be 
affected  by  any  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Upon  this  resolution  he  acted, — contrived 
such  arrangements  of  machinery  as  had  either  been 
discovered  before,  or  had  been  proved  to  be  fallacious, 
and  spent  much  money,  without  the  smallest  pro- 
spect of  a  proportionate  return  for  it.  We  fear  that 
such  instances  are  far  from  rare. 


AN  AMERICAN  8   OPINION   OF  THE 

WEALTH  AND  POWER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

As  in  approaching  a  great  and  wealthy  city,  every 
thing  conspires  to  excite  high  expectations,  long  be- 
fore you  get  a  glimpse  of  its  tall  steeples  and  magni- 
ficent buildings  ;  so  you  cannot  approach  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  from  any  quarter,  without  perceiving, 
while  yet  its  cliffs  are  below  the  horizon,  that  you  are 
drawing  near  to  a  great  commercial  country.  If  it 
is  the  Irish  Channel  which  you  enter,  you  find  it 
covered  with  coasters,  and  steam-vessels,  and  stately 
merchantmen  and  splendid  packets.  Is  it  the  harbour 
of  Plymouth  or  of  Portsmouth  for  which  you  steer, 
it  is  whitened,  in  Uke  manner,  with  a  busy  and  pros- 
perous commerce )  and  proudly  bears  upon  its  bosom 
many  a  gallant  ship  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Or  do  you 
bear  away  for  the  English  Channel,  the  waters  are 
everywhere  instinct  with  commercial  enterprise,  and 
laden  with  its  richest  products.  And  as  you  sweep 
round  the  island,  and  enter  the  Thames,  and  are 
borne  onward  by  the  rising  tide,  towards  the  great 
emporium  of  the  world,  you  are  astonished  to  see 
what  fleets  of  merchantmen  are  arriving  and  depart- 
ing; and  still  more,  when,  for  many  miles  below 
London,  you  are  obliged  to  thread  your  way  through 
dense  forests  of  masts,  from  the  tall  "  Norwegian 
pine,"  down  to  the  slender  spars  of  the  humble  fish- 
ing smack.  Such  are  the  thousand  demonstrations 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Britain  which  strike  you, 
even  before  you  set  your  foot  upon  her  shores  ;  and 
as  you  make  the  tour  of  the  island,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  she  is  the  richest  country  on  the 
globe. 

Let  me  suppose  then,  that  you  take  one  of  the 
packets  for  Liverpool.   You  will,  of  course,  when  you 
iirhve  there,  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  see 
^%Miit  is  most  worthy  of  a  stranger  s  attention  in  that 
prosperous  town.     You  will  look  at  the  public  build- 
ings— at  the  long  ranges  of  lofty  warehouses — at  the 
immense  piles  of  cotton  and  other  commodities,  just 
discharged  upon  the  quays  j  and,  above  all,  at  the 
ducks  themselves,  ample  enough  almost  for  a  great 
navy  to  ride  in,  and  crowded  with  merchantmen  and 
packets,  as  if  the  trade  of  a  kingdom  was  concentred 
there :  all  these  you  will  pass  in  rapid  review,  and 
they  will,  I  may  venture  to  predict,  give  you  a  higher 
^dea  of  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  extent  of  its 
%rade,  than  any  description  has  ever  conveyed  to  your 
'^tiind.     And  then,  too,  the  quantities  of  goods  daily 
arriving  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road, 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
markets,  will  vastly  exceed  all  your  previous  con- 
ceptions. 

Is  Manchester  your  next  stopping  place  ?  See  how 
many  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  transported  to 
that  vast  market  in  a  single  day,  to  be  consumed, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  mills;  pass  through 
8oine  of  the  largest  factories — ^look  into  the  ware- 
houses, many  stories  high,  and  near  a  furlong  in 
^ngth — ^think  what  cargoes  of  crates,  bales,  and 
HdLages  are  put  up  and  sent  off  every  y^eek,  and 


what  millions  of  pounds  hare  been  invested  in  build- 
ings and  all  kinds  of  machinery ;  then  pass  on,  if 
you  choose,  to  Leeds,  from  Leeds  to  Sheffield,  from 
•thence  to  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  from  one  manufac- 
turing town  to  another,  diligently  making  your 
observations  and  inquiries,  and  it  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  you  do  not  say,  "  the  half  was  not  told 
you." 

Nor,  if  you  would  form  any  just  estimate  of  the 
enormous  wealth  and  resources  of  England,  must 
you  fail  to  notice  what  a  vast  amount  of  business  is 
done  upon  the  numerous  canals  and  great  roads  of 
the  kingdom.  You  must  look,  also,  at  the  crops  and 
pasturage,  and  flocks  and  herds,  such  as  the  world 
can  nowhere  exhibit,  on  an  equal  extent  of  territory; 
and  when  you  have  done  all  this,  and  glanced  at  the 
proud  casUes  and  wide  domains  of  the  nobility,  and 
thought  of  their  princely  incomes,  and  looked  into 
the  depots,  and  arsenals,  and  dockyards  of  the  king- 
dom, conceive,  if  you  can,  what  must  be  the  aggre- 
gate wealth,  and  what  the  power  of  such  a  country. 

But  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  metropolis  the 
heart  of  this  mighty  empire,  whose  beat  fills  every 
great  artery,  and  sends  life  and  health  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  politic.  You  must  see  London, 
or  all  your  conceptions  of  the  riches  and  greatness  of 
the  empire  will  be  extremely  inadequate.  London ! 
its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  Post-office,  its  Custom- 
house, its  Exchange,  its  Bank  of  England,  its  wilder- 
ness of  costly  and  magnificent  edifices,  both  public 
and  private ;  its  bridges,  its  warehouses,  its  docks,  its 
commerce,  its  merchandise,  its  liveries,  its  nobles,  its 
bankers,  its  thousands  of  high-minded  and  wealthy 
merchants;  but  I  forbear.  There  have  been  more 
populous  cities  in  the  world  than  London  ;  but  she 
is  incomparably  richer  than  any  other,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  It  would  scarcely  be  extravagant 
to  say,  that  she  possesses  the  means  of  buying  out 
half  a  score  of  the  largest  capitals  of  Europe,  at  a 
fair  valuation.  Who  will  deny  that  London  is,  at 
this  moment,  the  great  banking-house  of  the  world, 
and  is  able  seriously  to  affect  every  moneyed  system 
of  every  nation  under  heaven,  almost  at  pleasure ! 

What  was  it  but  British  gold,  that  enabled  Spain 
and  Germany,  and  other  continental  powers,  to  meet 
the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  to  keep  such 
vast  armies  in  the  field ;  to  maintain  the  struggle 
with  the  greatest  conqueror  of  modern  times,  for  al- 
most twenty  years,  till  the  whirlwind  of  the  last 
battle  swept  him  away,  and  a  rock  in  the  wide  ocean 
received  him  to  its  safe  and  final  custody  ?  What 
other  nation  was  ever  able  to  build  and  keep  in  com- 
mission a  thousand  ships  of  war,  like  those  which  rode 
triumphant  in  every  sea,  and  I  may  say,  blockaded 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  for  ten  years  ? 

It  appears  from  authentic  sources,  that  during  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  which  broke  out  in  1793, 
and  lasted  till  1802,  Great  Britain  expended  464 
millions  of  pounds.  The  war  against  Bounaparte 
began  in  1803,  and  ended  in  1815.  During  those 
twelve  years  of  extravagance  and  carnage,  she  spent 
the  enormous  sum  of  1159  millions!! — 771  millions 
of  which  were  raised  by  taxes.  Yes,  seven  hundred, 
seventy -one  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  3759  millions 
of  dollars,  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  by  the  people, 
in  twelve  years !— that  is  to  say  about  312,000,000 
of  dollars  annually,  or  more  than  800,000  dollars 
per  day!!  Thus  Uie  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in 
these  wars  during  20  years  amounted  to  1 623  millions 
of  pounds,  or  8000  millions  of  dollars..  Was  there  ever 
any  other  nation  since  the  world  began,  that  could  have 
raised  one-third  part  of  the  sum  without  utter  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  ?^^Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  nine- 
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tenths  of  this  incredible  sum  was  as  much  lost  to  the 
natiuQ  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  5  and 
yet  there  is  no  counting  her  remaining  treasures.  It 
is  true  her  national  debt  is  enormous^  between  eiffht 
and  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds^  under  the  weight  of 
which  it  has  often  been  predicted  she  must  one  day 
sink  to  rise  no  more.  But  to  whom  does  she  owe 
this  debt  ?  To  France  ?  to  Russia  ?  to  the  United 
States? — No  J  but  to  herself;  that  is,  to  her  own 
people.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  is  due  to  any  foreign  nation 
— so  that  if  the  British  government  were  to  declare 
itself  bankrupt  to-morrow,  the  nation  would  still  be 
just  as  rich  as  it  is  now.  It  would  be  an  act  of  extreme 
injustice  to  all  the  fundholders,  to  be  sure,  and  would 
ruin  thousands  of  families  5  but  the  money  would  all 
remain  in  the  country — and  Britain  would  continue 
to  be,  as  she  is,  by  far  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for }  She  was 
once  poor,  and  how  has  she  accumulated  such  enor- 
mous treasures?  How  is  it,  that  after  throwing 
away  money  enough,  in  foreign  wars,  to  enrich  a  great 
empire,  she  has  still  enough  left  to  buy  out  twenty 
kingdoms?  In  answering  these  questions,  I  shall  be 
led  to  glance  rapidly,  as  I  proposed,  at  her  natural  re- 
sources, her  agricuUurCj  her  manufactures,  and  her  com' 
merce.     And, 

First,  what  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Who,  in  looking  at  it,  (a  mere  speck 
upon  the  map  of  the  globe,)  would  suppose  there 
could  ever  be  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
power,  as  it  undeniably  contains,  on  so  small  a  terri- 
tory ?  None  of  its  mountains  teem  with  the  precious 
ores,  and  none  of  its  rivers' "  roll  down  their  golden 
sands.**  It  has  some  liberal  veins  of  copper  5  but  its 
most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  The 
single  State  of  Virginia  is  larger  by  nearly  three 
millions  of  acres  than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
from  the  "  Land's-end  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed." 
Missouri,  also,  is  larger  by  a  million  of  acres ;  Georgia 
by  more  than  half  a  million ;  and  Illinois  contains 
just  about  the  same  number  of  square  miles.  The 
climate  of  Britain  is  better  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  country  so  far  north,  being  greatly  modified  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans ; 
but  it  will  not  compare  with  some  others,  in  milder 
latitudes.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  natural  soil 
is  deep  an.d  rich  ;  in  general  it  is  good;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly almost  everywhere  susceptible  of  high  culti- 
vation. But  my  belief  is  that  the  soil  of  Kentucky  is 
richer — Illinois  is  richer;  and  to  say  nothing  of  some  of 
the  States  further  south,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  contain 
more  square  miles  of  first-rate  land,  in  proportion  to 
the  area,  than  England  and  Wales.  I  speak  now  of 
the  soil  in  its  virgin  state — certainly  that  of  England 
is  under  higher  cultivation. 

So  far  as  great  water-power  contributes  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  Britain  enjoys 
no  advantages  over  other  nations.  .  In  fact,  she  has 
very  little,  compared  with  many  others  that  are  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  her  in  capital  and  enterprise.  But 
she  does  not  need  it.  She  has  inexhaustible  beds  of 
coal,  and  these,  with  the  steam-engine,  are  Worth  more 
to  her  than  would  be  all  the  water-power  of  a  hundred 
Genesee  or  Merrimack  riy.ers.  By  the  aid  of  steam, 
she  sinks  her  shafts  wherever  coal,  or  any  of  the 
valuable  ores  are  found,  and  brings  up  the  product 
from  the  depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  She  erects 
her  furnaces  and  forges  on  the  spot ;  and  whetbet  it 
be  hill  or  dale,  she  generates  with  the  greatest  ease, 
all  the  power  she  wants,  to  wield  the  most  ponderous 
machinery.  If  it  is  lime  that  she  wishes  to  prepare 
for  building,  or  for  manure^  she  rilurely  fiiids  it  neces- 


sary to  go  far  for  coal  to  burn  it.  *  Indeed,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  alternate  strata  of  coal  and  ircc 
and  limestone,  all  in  the  same  pit;  and  then  yuu  v,iil 
see  all  the  processes  of  bringing  them  up  frum  iu 
dark  caverns,  manufacturing  the  iron,  and  buruing 
the  lime,  going  on  at  once.  Some  of  the  veins  are 
followed  by  the  workmen  to  the  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles,  and  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me, 
to  see  fine  wheat  and  other  crops,  waving  over  exten- 
sive fields,  while  the  excavations  were  going  on  beluw, 
and  yielding  to  the  proprietors  a  hundred  times  tbe 
?alue  of  the  lands  themselves.  Before  the  prodigious 
power  and  various  applications  of  steam  were  di)- 
coveired,  these  vast  beds  of  coal  were  valuable,  sim- 
ply as  common  fuel  j  but  now  there  is  nothiog  but 
what  they  can  accomplish,  and  they  are  wortb  la 
comparably  more  to  the  country,  than  the  mines  of 
Potosi  would  have  been,  had  they  been  placed  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales  instead  of  the  Andes. — Ret. 
Dr.  Humphrey. 


CORONATION  ANECDOTES.    No.  TH. 

Edward  VI. 

Edwihd  VI.  was  cro^vned  February  20th,  1546. 
"  He  rode  through  London  into  Westminster,"  jays 
Holinshed,  **  with  as  great  roialtie  as  might  be,  tk 
streets  being  hung,  and  pageants  in  dirers  places 
erected,  to  testifie  the  good  willes  of  the  citizens  . . . 
As  he  passed  on  the  south  part  of  Pauleys  churchyard, 
an  Argosine  came  from  the  battlements  of  Paule's 
church  upon  a  cable,  being  made  fast  to  an  anchor  Ij 
the  deane's  gate,  lieing  on  his  breast,  aiding  himselie 
neither  with  hand  nor  foot,  and  after  ascended  to  the 
middest  of  the  cable,  where  he  tumbled  and  plaied 
manie  prettie  toies,  whereat  the  king  and  the  noLlcs 
had  good  pastime."  Upon  this,  Holinshed  quaint!; 
remarks  in  the*jnargin,  "  Paul's  steeple  laie  at  anchor." 
We  hare  already  noticed  the  remarkable  changes 
made  in  the  ceremonial  for  this  prince  s  coronation  br 
tha  lord  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

At  this  coronation,  when  the  three  swords,  for  tbe 
three  kingdoms,  were  brought  to  be  carried  before  hin). 
the  king  observed,  that  there  was  yet  one  wantingi 
and  called  for  the  Biblb.  "That,"  said  he,  '''^  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  and  ought  in  all  right  to  goTcm  us, 
who  use  these  for  the  people's  safetj,  bj  God's  appoint- 
ment. Without  that  sword  we  are  nothing:  we  can 
do  nothing.  From  that  we  are  what  we  arc  this  day 
...  we  receive  whatsoever  it  is  that  we  at  this  pr^ 
sent  do  assume.  Under  that  we  ought  to  live,to<iglit, 
to  govern  the  people,  and  to  perform  all  our  affairs. 
From  that  alone  we  obtain  all  power,  virtue,  grace, 
salvation,  and  whatsoever  we  have  of  divine  strength. 
Child  as  he  was,  so  well  had  he  been  trained,  and  ^ 
excellent  was  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  that  he 
was  capable  of  thus  thinking  and  thus  expressing  him- 
self. One,  who  was  about  his  person,  sajs  of  him,  **u 
ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that  young  prince,  row 
hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him  named :  ...  the  beauU- 
fullest  creature  that  lireth  hnder  the  sun;  the  wittiest, 
the  most  amiable,  ...  and  the  gentlest  thing  of  all  the 
world."  "No  poor,"  says  FuUer,  "passeth  by  to 
without  praising  him,  though  none  praising  him  Ui  his 
ftdl  deserts." 

i^uEEN  Mary. 
Mary,  the  first  female  sorereign  of  tliis  realm,  ^rai 
crowned  on  the  1st  of  October,  1553,  by  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  the  archbishops  of  ^  orl: 
knd  Ototerbtiry  being  theit  prisoners  in  the  Tower 
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On  tlie  last  day  of  September  die  vent  in  itato  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  in  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  covered  with  cloth  of  tissue.  Holinshed 
says  of  her  dress,  ^  she  sate  in  a  gowne  of  purple  yelyet, 
furred  with  powdered  erminesf,  haying  on  bir  head  a 
kali  of  cloth  of  tinsell,  beesett  with  pearle  and  stone, 
and  abore  the  same  upon  hir  head,  a  round  circlet  of 
gold  beesett  so  richlie  with  precious  stones  that  the 
value  thereof  was  inestimable,  the  same  kail  and  circle 
being  so  massie  and  ponderous,  that  she  was  faine  to 
beare  up  hir  head  with  hir  hand,  and  the  canopie  was 
borne  over  her  chario{."  In  ^  second  c}iariot  came  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Pleyes;  \he 
ladies  in  waiting  rode  upon  horses  covered  with  trap- 
pings of  crimson  velvet  and  satin.  Three  pageants 
were  erected  in  Fenchurch-street  by  the  Qenoese,  Eas- 
terling,  and  Florentine  merchants.  That  of  the  Flo- 
rentines attracted  most  notice;  it  was  a  lofty  tower, 
on  the  top  of  which  were  four  pictures,  and  in  the 
middle  the  figure  of  an  angel;  a  trumpeter  was  con- 
cealed within  the  pageant,  and  whenever  he  sounded, 
the  angel  appeared  to  lift  the  trumpet  to  its  mouth  '^  to 
the  great  marvelling  of  manie  ignorant  people." 

Among  the  city  pageants,  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  thus  described  by 
Holinshed: — "There  was  one  Peter,  a  Dutchman,  that 
stood  on  the  weathercock  of  Panic's  steeple,  holding 
a  streamer  in  his  hand  of  five  yards  long,  and  waiving 
thereof,  stood  sometimes  on  the  one  foot  and  shooke 
the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  great 
marvell  of  all  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds 
under  him,  one  about  the  crosse,  having  torches  and 
streamers  set  on  it,  and  another  over  the  ball  of  the 
crosse,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and  torches,  which 
could  not  bum,  the  wind  was  so  great." 

The  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  when  the  civic 
authorities  received  the  queen  at  Cheape,  the  cham- 
berlain presented  her  with  a  purse  of  tissue  containing 
a  thousand  marks  in  gold. 

There  were  so  many  exceptions  in  the  general  pardon 
published  at  this  coronation,  that  it  should  rather  be 
called  an  act  of  attainder;  among  the  persons  excepted 
by  name  were  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  two  chief  justices  of 
England,  Sir  Edward  Montacute  and  Sir  Roger  Chol- 
mondelie,  with  several  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  law  who  had  advocated  the  title  of  Lady  Jane  Gray. 

Elizabeth. 
For  many  interesting  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
coronation   of  this  celebrated   queen,  the   reader   is 
referred  to  the  series  of  papers  on  her  Progresses  and 
Public  Processions. 

James  I. 

The  ceremonial  for  the  coronation  of  James  L  was 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  that  monarph,an4 
displays  many  marks  of  the  pedantry  and  extravagant 
notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  forms  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  character.  His  previous  distribution  of 
honours  was  more  lavish  than  usual;  he  crei^ted  two 
earls,  ten  barons,  sixty-two  knights  of  the  Bath,  a|id 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  about  four 
bnndrcd  gentlemen.  His  coronation  was  celebrated 
July  25,  1603,  the  ceremonies  of  prowning  and 
anointing  being  performed  by  John  "Whitgift,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  There  was  no  procession  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster,  in  consequence  of  the 
j'lague  which  then  raged  in  London;  and  for  the  same 
reason  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  all  persons 
except  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  principal 


citizens  of  London,  to  attend  the  ceremony,  for  fear  of 
spreading  the  infection.. 

J^n  anonymous  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
insinuates  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  thin  attend- 
ance on  this  occasion  to  introduce  some  novelties  into 
the  form  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  English  people, 
and  even  hints  that  the  plague  was  a  mere  pretext  to 
keep  aw^y  those  who  might  have  exposed  the  altera- 
tions. But  this  appears  very  improbable,  because  the 
pestilence  was  so  alarming  that  the  king  and  court 
removed  to  Winchester  the  morning  after  the  coronation. 

Charles  L 

The  coronation  of  Charles  I.  was  delayed  until  the 
5ih  of  February,  1626,  in  consequence  of  the  plague, 
which  then  reigned  in  London.  Previous  to  the  cere- 
mony a  commission  was  issued  to  Archbishop  Abbot, 
and  some  other  prelates,  of  whom  Laud  was  the  prin- 
cipal, empowering  them  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  ritual  as  might  render  it  more  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  puritans  subsequently  to  charge 
Laud  with  the  alterations  which  had  been  really  made 
in  the  time  of  James  L  The  principal  novelty  was  the 
introduction  of  the  following  clause  in  one  of  the 
prayers:  "Let  him  obtain  favour  for  thy  people,  like 
Aaron  in  the  tabernacle,  Elisha  in  the  waters,  Zacharias 
in  the  temple.  Give  him  Peter's  key  of  discipline  and 
Paul's  doctrine."  This  had  been  omitted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  since  the  reign  of  Henry,  because  it  seemed 
to  intimate  that  English  kings  possessed  more  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  than  the  popes  allowed,  and  for  the 
same  reason  its  revival  was  offensive  to  the  puritans. 
Some  superstitious  people  regarded  it  as  an  evil  omen 
that  the  king  on  this  occasion  wore  a  white  dress, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  who  gene- 
rally used  purple  robes. 

In  the  year  1633,  Charles  went  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  received  with  great 
splendour,  and  several  pageants  were  prepared  to  honour 
his  reception.  The  most  singular  was  a  triumphal 
arch,  under  which  a  mountain  was  raised  in  the -form 
of  a  theatre,  upon  which  sat  a  nymph,  representing  the 
Genius  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  "  Shee  was  attired 
in  a  sea-greene  velvet  mantle,  her  sleeves  and  under 
roabe  of  blew  tissue,  "with  blew  buskins  on  her  fecte, 
about  her  necke  shee  wore  a  chaine  of  diamonds,  the 
dressing  of  her  head  represented  a  castle  with  turrets, 
her  locks  dangled  ijpon  her  shoulders."  She  was 
attended  by  Religion,  "all  in  white  taffeta,  with  a 
hleyy  mantle  seeded  with  starres,  and  a  crowne  of 
atones  on  her  head,  to  shew  from  whence  she  is,"  lean- 
ing upon  a  shield,  and  trampling  beneath  her  feet 
Superstition,  represented  as  a  blind  old  woman,  covered 
with  rags.  On  the  left  hand  stood  Justice,  in  "  a  red 
damaske  mantle,"  trampling  upon  Oppression,  repre- 
sented as  "  a  person  of  fierce  aspecte,  in  armes,  but 
broken  all  and  scattered.*' 

When  the  king  drew  near,  the  mountain  appeared 
to  move,  and  the  nymph  addressed  a  long  speech  to 
the  king,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
first  sentence:  "Sir,  If  Nature  could  suffer  rocks  to 
move,  and  abandon  their  natural  places,  this  town, 
founded  on  the  strength  of  rocks,  (now  by  all  cheering 
rays  of  jrour  majest/s  presence  taking  not  only  motion 
but  liie,)  had  with  her  castle,  temples,  and  houses 
moved  towards  you,  and  besought  you  to  acknowledge 
her  yours.** 

On  Tuesday,  June  18th,  the  king  was  crowned  by 
Spotswood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
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Pig.  3.    Fig.  a.    Fig.l. 


FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

No.  IV. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  DIOESTION  IN  THE  CATERPILLAR^ 

GRUB,  AND  BUTTERFLY. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  under  our  observation  the 
most  apparently  insignificant  work  of  the  creation, 
without  being  struck,  not  only  with  the  evidence  of 
design  and  with  the  liberality  with  which  every  crea- 
ture is  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  its 
welfare  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  it  moves,  but 
also  with  the  singular  combination  of  economy  with 
profusion  which  marks  all  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
It  would  seem  as  if  a  certain  portion  of  material 
was  destined  to  each  individual,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
creature.  We  have  many  very  striking  instances  of 
this  in  the  construction  of  the  digestive  organs  of 
animals,  those  of  the  vegetable  feeders  being  much 
more  voluminous  than  those  of  the  carnivorous 
tribes.  The  intestines  of  the  sheep  are,  at  least, 
six  times  the  length  of  its  body,  while  those  of  a  lion 
or  tiger  do  not  exceed  three  times.  The  reason  is, 
that  vegetable  food  is  less  easy  of  di^^estion  than 
animal,  and  requires  a  more  complicated  apparatus  ^ 
and  we  find  the  same  arrangement  prevailing  among 

the  insect  tribes.  The  spiral  por- 
tion of  fig.  1,  shows  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  digestive  canal  in 
the  caterpillar,  nearly  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  body.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  caterpillar  is  exceed- 
ingly voracious,  and  this  extent  of 
stomach  enables  the  creature  to 
digest*  or  assimilate  the  great 
quantity  of  food  which  it  devours. 
When  after  successive  changes  of 
its  skin  the* creature  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  is 
changed  into  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  state,  and  having 
ceased  to  eat,  the  stomach  shrinks  up  and  becomes  of 
the  size  and  form  shown  in  fig.  2.  Soon  after,  emerging 
from  its  shroud,  the  little  creature  becomes  a  butterfly 
or  moth,  and  if  we  now  examine  its  stomach,  fig.  3^ 
what  do  we  see  ? — the  spiral  portion  remains  as  in 
fig.  2,  but  at  the  upper  part  of  it  a  small  bag  is 
found,  called  the  honey-stomach.  Now  the  butterfly 
partakes  of  no  solid  food,  and  therefore,  like  the 
chrysalis,  requires  no  proper  stomach,  but  it  does  not 
entirely  pass  its  life  without  partaking  of  the  food 
with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  it  sucks  the  juices  of 
plants  by  means  of  its  tubular  tongue,  and  this 
honey-stomach  is  placed  there  to  receive  them. 

So,  again,  if  we  look  to  the  frog ;  while  in  the 
tadpole  state,  it  feeds  voraciously  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  has  very  long  intestines  5  but  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  a  perfect  frog,  it  leaps  about  in  search  of 
flies  and  other  small  creatures,  and  its  intestines  are 
suddenly  shortened  to  one-third  of  their  original 
length. 
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rOWERS  OF  DEFENCE  AND  OFFENCE  POSSESSED 

BT  ANIMALS. 

A  CONTINUAL  war  seems  to  be  going  on  among  the 
inferior  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  stronger 
preying  upon  the  weak,  the  sluggish  submitting  to 
the  power  of  the  swift,  and  those  with  obtuse  in- 
stincts to  others  possessed  of  more  cunning.  But 
t  being  a  great  object  of  nature  to  continue  the 
succession  of  the  species  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  create,  means  are  provided  to  counteract 
the  destructive  power  possessed  by  the  more  power* 
fol  animals.    We  accordingly  flad  that  the  larger  and 


more  destructive  kind*  produce  bmt  few  yotrng  at  a 
birth,  wbfle  the  smaller'  ind  more  tboffeoiive  are 
extremely  prolific  |  at  ^e  nmnm  ^kn^iemh  isfirorided 
with  such  powers  of  defence  as  are  necessary  for  iu 
well  being.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  teeth 
are  adapted  to  the  kind  of  food  on  which  their  po*- 
sessor  subsists,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  aieans  of 
procuring  this  food  have  been  equally  bestowed. 

Beginning  with  the  most  destructive  tribes,  as  lions, 
tigers,  &c.,  we  find  them  possessed  of  great  swiftness 
of  foot  'y  without  this  power  they  would  be  unable  to 
overtake  the  animals  on  which  they  chiefly  subsist, 
such  as  antelopes,  and  the  smaller  species  of  the  deer 
kind,  which  abound,  in  almost  incredible  numbers, 
in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Their  chief  wea- 
pons of  attack  are  their  powerful  and  well-armed 
fore- legs.  With  the  large  and  apparently  dispropor- 
tioned  paw  of  the  lion,  the  creature  can  with  ease 
disable  its  victim  by  a  well- aimed  blow,  while  the 
strong,  sharp,  and  hooked  claws  with  which  it  is 
furnished,  assist  in  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  claw  of 
the  lion,  and  of  all  the  cat-tribe,  so  necessary  to  the 
animal,  is  most  admirable  both  in  its  construction, 
and  in  the  means  provided  for  its  preservation  from 
injury.     The  hinder  part  of  the  under  side  of  the 


claw  itself  is  fixed,  as  it  were,  on  a  hiDge  to  the 
bone  of  the  toe,  at  a  ;  a  short  muscle  is  attached  to 
the  back  part,  by  which  the  claw  can  be  drawn  back 
at  pleasure  into  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Of  this  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  foot  of 
a  cat,  which,  when  the  creature  is  pleased,  is  as 
smooth  as  velvet,  but  when  alarmed  or  angry,  the 
sharp  claws  are  thrust  out. 

The  tribes  of  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables, 
from  the  nature  of  their  food,  require  no  oflFensive 
weapons  to  obtain  it  -,  but  nature  has  still  provided 
them  with  the  means  of  defence  against  the  car- 
nivorous tribes  ^  the  principal  mean  by  which  thej 
foil  their  enemies  being  swiftness  of  foot,  l^t 
antelopes,  hares,  and  rabbits  are  all  famed  ibr  their 
fleetness.  The  larger  tribes  of  vegetable  feeders,  as 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  the  stag,  &c. 
are  all  provided  with  powerful  weapons  of  defence. 
The  strength  of  the  e  ephant  and  iU  formidable  trunk 
constitute  its  weapons  j  the  rhinoceros  has  its  terrific 
horn,  the-  horse  its  hoofs,  and  the  stag  its  antlen. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  whose  physical  powers 
are  insufficient  for  their  defence,  escape  their  cncmi« 
by  cunning  and  concealment,  chicly  by  burrowing  m 
the  earth. 

Man  is  an  animal  formidable  both  from  his  passions  and  his 
reason ;  his  passions  often  urging  him  to  great  evils,  ana 
his  reason  furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  To  turn  tntf 
animal  and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to arouschim » 
a  sense  of  justice  and  virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  lU 
courses  by  fear,  and  encourage  him  in  his  duty  by  hopes. 
in  short,  to  fashion  and  model  him  for  society  hath  been 
the  aim  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  in  »11.»5"^ 
the  endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men. '  The  aplest  met^ 
for  attaining  this  end  hath  been  always  judged  a  proper 
education, — Bishop  Berkeley. 
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THE    TOWN    OF    KILMALLOCK.    IN    IRELAND. 


II-UALLOCK,   CODKIT    or   I-IMKftlCK. 


I'liil  town  RiMt  Taiie.  thai  long  a  buildioE  ya!, 
WUeit  now,  God  wot,  ihere  crow*  nolhlnf  but  grasEt 
1'hv  aiDne*  lyu  nasic,  Ihe  nalles  Meme  bul  a  Bh«U 
Of  lillle  woitb,  where  otice  a  prince  mighl  dwell. 

Kit.UALLOCX  IB  an  ancient  town  in  Ireland,  situated 
sixteen  miles  from  Limerick,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Cork.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary contrast  between  iU  former  greatness  and 
its  present  fallen  condition  ;  on  account  of  which  it 
has  been  styled  the  "  Balbeck  of  Ireland."  Arch- 
dale,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  Kilmallock  was  formerly 
a  town  of  great  note,  being  walled,  and  the  houses 
beantifully  and  elegantly  built  of  hewn  stone ;  it  is 
now  in  ruins,  yet  has  a  greater  fehare  of  magnificence 
even  in  that  miserable  state  than  any  town  in  Ire- 
land." Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  says  that  it  is 
"  an  object  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of  the 
artist  and  the  antiquary,"  thus  describes  its  general 
appearance. 

The  first  liew  of  this  place  is  singularly  strikinR;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  town  suddenly  deserled  and  left  in 
ruini.  I  entered  it  by  the  side  of  a  lofHy  tiirrcted  gnleway, 
leading  inio  the  principal  street,  which  is  (brined  on  each 
side  by  a  Imc  of  houBCs,  excellenlly  well  buill  of  slone  ;  a 
certain  uniforniity  prevails  in  the  style  uf  archi[ecture,  and 
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in  a  great  measure  ascertains  their  date.  Many  of  thes« 
houses  have  been  perTertly  gutted,  and  have  only  the  out- 
ward shell  of  wall  remaining.  This  town  was  fortified  with 
a  strong  wall,  and  (as  I  was  informed,)  had  five  gains,  of 
which  two  only  now  remain ;  the  one  on  the  road  lo  Lime- 
rick, called  St.  John's  Gate,  the  other  leading  towards 
Charleville. 

According  to  others  there  were  originally  but  four 
gateways  ;  the  two  which  remain  are  built  in  a  mas- 
sive style,  and  have  a  solid  heavy  effect,  "  with  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Spanish  or  Moorish  architec- 
ture." The  Limerick  gate  looks  towards  the  north, 
and  the  Charleville  gate  towards  the  west.  A  por> 
tion  of  the  town-wall,  still  retaining  in  Eome  places 
its  original  height,  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly 
from  the  one  gate  to  the  other;  it  is  supposed  to  form, 
a  fourth  part  ■of  the  whole  rampart. 

It  is  the  main  street,  however,  which  conveys  the 
best  idea  of  the  ancient  consequence  of  Kilmallock, 
and  likewise,  it  may  be  added,  of  its  present  degra* 
dation.  On  each  side  are  the  remains  of  houses 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  apparently  ou  an  uniform 
plan  ;  the  workmanship  is  so  excellent,  that  the  walla 
of  many  of  lliem  are  still  in  perfect  preservation,  only 
roofs  and  floors  being  wanted  to  make  them  as  com- 
plete as  when  formerly  inhabited.  These  hoosea  an 
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three  stories  high,  and  are  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  an  embattlement  and  a  tasteful  stone 
moulding.  The  square  window-frames  and  large 
fire-places  are  well  carved  in  a  bold  and  massive 
style ;  and  such  is  the  durability  of  the  limestone, 
though  exposed  to  the  weather  and  casual  injuries, 
that  *'  it  retains  the  sharpness  of  the  chisel,  as  if  only 
yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor."  The 
contrast  between  these  stately  relics  of  former  days, 
and  the  mean  cabins  which  shelter  the  present  inha- 
bitants, is  very  striking,  and  calculated  to  produce 
rather  a  mournful  impression  on  the  mind.  Instead 
of  attention  being  paid  to  the  preservation  of  these 
remains,  they  are  continually  being  destroyed;  for 
it  is  the  practice  whenever  a  hovel  is  to  be  built,  to 
procure  the  materials  by  breaking  down  a  part  of 
them.  Moreover,  some  of  these  once-splendid  man- 
sions have  been  lowered,  and  fitted  up  "  in  accord- 
ance with  the  neglect  and  desertion  of  the  place," 
while  the  interior  of  others  has  been  occupied  by 
**  sheds  for  cattle,  or  more  loathsome  pigsties.** 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  remarks  upon  "  Travel- 
ling*' in  Ireland,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
accommodation  which  he  obtained  at  Kilmallock ;  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  that  place,  and 
affords  an  example  of  the  system  which  prevails  in 
the  inferior  towns  and  villages,  where  "  the  charges 
are  extravagant  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  indif- 
ference of  the  accommodation,  and  generally  exceed 
those  of  the  first  hotels  in  the  metropolis." 

Our  bill  (he  says,)  at  Kilmallock  was  anything  but 
moderate,  and  yet  the  house,  though  the  beat  the  town 
afforded,  appeared  to  be  one  where  carmen  were  ofiener 
lodged  than  gentry.  The  landlady  stood  at  the  door,  and 
with  a  low  curtsey  and  a  good-humoured  smile,  welcomed 
us  to  the  '  ancient  city  of  Kilmallock  ;*  in  the  same  breath 
informed  us  that  she  was  a  gentlewoman  born  and  bred, 
and  that  she  had  a  son,  *  as  fine  an  officer  as  ever  you  could 
set  eyes  on  in  a  day*8  walk,  who  was  a  patriarch  (a  patriot) 
in  South  America  ;*  then  leading  us  up  a  dark  and  narrow 
staircase  to  the  apartment  we  were  to  occupy,  wished  to 
know  our  names  and  business,  whence  we  came,  and  where 
we  were  goinir,  but  left  the  room  on  our  inquiring,  in  the 
first  place,  wnat  we  could  have  to  eat.  Afier  waiting  a 
reasonable  time,  our  demands  were  attended  to  by  a  bare- 
footed female,  who,  to  oar  anxiety  respecting  what  we  could 
have  for  supper,  replied  with  perfect  confidence,  '  Just 
anything  you  like,  sure.*  '  Have  you  anything^  in  the 
house  ?*  '  And  indeed  we  have  not,  but  it*s  likely  I  might 
be  able  to  get  an  egg  for  ye.' 

Close  to  the  town,  on  its  eastern  side,  runs  a  small 
stream,  called  the  Cummogue,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Maig.  On  each  bank  of  this  stream  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  abbey.  That  which  stands  on 
tht  same  side  as  the  town,  and  was  comprised  within 
the  ancient  precinct  of  its  walls,  is  for  the  most  part 
in  ruins,  but  the  chancel  has  been  fitted  up  and 
used  as  a  church.  The  abbey  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Mocheallog,  who  died  between  the  years 
639  and  656.  The  front,  according  to  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  **  is  rendered  picturesque**  by  a  round 
tower  annexed  to  it,  seemingly  of  a  much  older  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  building ;  and  that  gentleman  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  tower  belonged  to  a  chapel, 
or  oratory,  existing  on  the  spot  prior  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  abbey.  The  architecture  is  of  the  pointed 
order,  and  both  the  materials  and  the  workmanship 
are  good.  Several  monuments  are  to  be  seen,  which 
were  erected  in  memory  of  members  of  neighbouring 
families  during  the  seventeenth  century,  "  and  it  is 
difficult,**  says  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  "  to  imagine 
more  barbarous  or  grotesque  pieces  of  sculpture  than 
some  of  them  exhibit.*'  This  want  of  skill  in  the 
execution  of  works,  on  which  much  labour  has 
evidently  been  bestowed,  is  rather  surprising  in  a 


town  possessing  so  many  conspicuous  specimefisof 
beautiful  masonry  of  the  asms  date. 

The  ruined  abbey  on  the  opposite  sids  of  ths  itream 
is  of  greater  extent  than  the  one  just  described,  but 
*'  has  too  lonely  and  stem  an  appearance  to  be  pic- 
turesque, circumstances  which  render  it  sablitne." 
It  is  a  solid  yet  graceful  structure,  in  the  pointed  style; 
it  "  surpasses  in  decoration  and  good  sculpture," 
says  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  '^  any  I  have  yet  sea 
in  Ireland,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third.**  The  eastern,  or 
great  altar  window,  is  described  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  chaste  lightness  of  the  pure  Gothic  style.  Fadng 
this  window,  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  stands  the 
family  tomb  of  the  White  Knight,  a  title  assumed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  the  Geraldines,  and  derived,  according  to 
Camden,  from  the  gray  hairs  of  the  founder  of  that 
line. 

In  the  pedigree  of  the  Fitzgerald  family  (says  Mr. 
Croker,)  the  titles  of  some  of  the  branches  settled  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  are  so  romantic,  that  they  carr}'  us  com- 
pletely back  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  as  we  find  besides  the 
White  Knight,  the  Knight  of  Glen,  sometimes  called  the 
Knight  of  the  Valley,  the  Black  Knight,  and  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  appellations  that  continue  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
lineal  representative  at  the  present  day. 

When  this  gentleman  saw  it,  the  ponderous  slab 
which  covered  the  White  Knight's  tomb  was  broken 
in  two  parts,  one  of  which,  lying  overturned  beside 
it,  bore  a  Latin  inscription,  recording  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  erected  "  to  the  memory  of  that  braodi 
of  the  Geraldines  who  are  commonly  called  White 
Knights,*'  and  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  many  of  that 
family.  While  Mr.  Croker  was  examining  the  muti- 
lated tomb,  a  barefooted  boy,  leading  some  catde 
which  had  taken  shelter  from  the  noontide  beat  in 
the  shade  of  the  abbey  walls,  introduced  himself 
with  the  exclamation  **  May  the  curse  of  Cromwell 
be  on  the  White  Knight ! — ^He  was  the  cniel  and  bad 
man,  sir!"  and  added,  *' they  say  *twas  the  black 
bull  that  tattered  it  in  this  way,  your  honour ;  but 
'tis  my  belief  it  was  none  of  bis  doing,  but  the  work 
of  some  kind  of  evil  spirit  or  other.  It  was  just 
broken  and  left  as  it  in  now  four  nights  ago,  and  ia 
my  opinion  'tis  a  judgment  on  the  White  Knighti 
for  he  was  the  cruel  and  bad  man!" 

Within  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  at  Kilmallock  are 
said  to  have  occurred  two  lamentable  instances  of 
the  dread  of  the  typhus  fever,  which  raged  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  in  1817.  They  are  related  by  Mr. 
Trotter,  in  the  following  account,  of  which  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  says,  that  from  inquiries  made  on 
the  spot,  he  was  sorry  to  find  it  fully  confirmed. 

In  one  part  of  the  ruins,  where  a  fine  arched  side-aisle 
was  still  very  perfect,  my  guide  showed  some  terror;  1  soon 
learned  from  him  the  cause.  A  person  ill  offerer  bad  been 
left  there  the  day  before,  lest  he  should  communicate  the 
infection  to  the  family  where  he  lodged.^He  was  left  to 
expire !  His  hollow  voice  plaintively  implored  some  drink; 
I  assured  him  he  should  have  it,  and  be  taken  care  of,  and 
hope  revived  at  the  moment  life  was  ebbing  fast  away.  1^ 
another  part  of  this  monastery,  I  saw  a  hat  of  a  departd 
\ictim  exposed  some  time  ago,  and  at  our  inn  I  heard  the 
following  story.  An  American  gentleman,  totally  a 
stranger,  well  clad,  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  came  a 
few  months  ago  to  Kilmallock.  He  went  to  no  ion,  bat 
wandered  about  the  ruins  till  at  last  entering  them  he  vas 
observed  no  more,  and,  perhaps,  forgotten!  Hewasul, 
and  fever  burned  in  his  veins ;  but  where  can  a  pennyie^ 
and  forlorn  wanderer  turn  in  a  country  where  he  i«  witbout 
friends  or  money  ?  It  happened  a  gentleman  was  ill  at  ine 
inn,  and  required  the  attendance  of  a  person  to  sit  up  e«ry 
night.  The  innkeeper's  son  performed  this  humane  office 
frequently,  and  very  early  one  morning,  as  the  star*  were 
fading  at  the  approach"  of  twilight,  he  walked  out  to  iw 
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monasterf  to  refiresb  himself  with  the  morning  air»  he  | 
beard  a  niurmurini^  noise,  as  of  some  human  being.  It 
was  two  or  three  days  after  the  American  gentleman's  dis- 
appearance. He  recollected  this  and  advanced ;— but  can 
I  go  on  ? — Extended  on  his  back,  in  a  recess  of  a  ruined 
aisle,  the  unfortunate  stranger  lay  speechless  and  expiring  I 
one  hand  clenched  the  mouldering  wall,  the  other  his  hat. 
The  young  man,  terrified  and  shocked,  ran  for  assistance. 
On  his  return  this  victim  of  misfortune  was  no  more ! 
Fever  had  arrested  his  steps* 

The  historian  and  antiquary,  observes  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  have  cause  to  regret  that  so  little  certain 
information  can  be  gained  respecting  the  foundation  of ' 
this  ancient  town.  A  charter  was  granted  to  Kilmal- 
lock  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  another  in  1584 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  latter  bestowed  upon  the 
inhabitants  some  valuable  privileges,  on  account  of 
their  good  services  against  that "  arch- traitor/*  Gerald, 
the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  whose  rebellion 
the  town  had  been  more  than  once  plundered  and  set 
on  fire.  In  1598,  after  the  death  of  the  Earl,  it  was 
invested  by  his  nephew,  the  Sugaun,  or  Straw  Earl,  as 
he  was  called,  but  was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of 
Orraond.  During  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
1641,  or  *'  the  troubles,"  to  use  the  popular  phrase, 
Kilmallock  was  seized  by  the  Irish  under  Lord 
Mountgarrett ;  and  in  May,  1643,  it  was  besieged  by 
Lord  Incbiquin  with  a  force  of  700  men.  It  was 
afterwards  dismantled,  and  subjected  to  much  injury 
by  Cromweirs  army,  and  since  that  period  Kilmal- 
lock seems  to  have  been  gradually  sinkmg  into  decay. 

In  the  year  1572,  after  Munster  had  been  desolated 
by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  lieutenant  James 
Fitz-Maurice,  Sir  John  Perrot  was  sent  over  from 
England,  as  Lord  President  of  Munster,  to  reduce 
the  province.  He  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  ist 
of  March;  and  within  three  days  of  his  landing,  the 
rebel  Fitz-Maurice  burned  the  town  of  Kilmallock, 
banged  its  sovereign,  and  others  of  the  townsmen, 
(as  many  as  he  could  take,)  at  the  High  Cross  in  the 
market-place,  and  carried  all  the  plate  and  wealth  of 
the  town  with  him.  Upon  which  Sir  John  Perrot, 
having  hastened  to  Dublin  to  take  his  oath  of  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  returned  with  all 
possible  despatch,  and  as  many  forces  as  be  could 
collect,  to  Kilmallock,  the  late  wasted  town,  where 
he  lodged  himself  in  a  house  half  burned,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  *'  That  as  many  of  the  townsmen  as 
fled,  and  were  living  after  the  said  slaughter,  should 
return  home ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  began 
to  build  their  gates,  to  repair  the  town  walls,  and  to 
re-edify  their  houses." 

Much  interest  attaches  to  Kilmallock  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  "  melancholy  picture*'  of  the  fate  of 
the  Desmond  family.  Their  possessions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  sixteenth  and  last  earl,  Gerald,  had  grown  to 
an  amount  unexampled  in  the  history  of  private 
property  in  Ireland  j  they  extended  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  comprised 
niore  than  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  period.  From  the 
hands  of  this  powerful  individual  they  passed  by  for- 
feiture to  the  crown.  The  history  of  Gerald  is  told 
with  much  affecting  simplicity  in  Baker's  chronicle  : — 

De&mond  possessed  whole  counties  together  with  the 
county  palatine  of  Kerry,  and  had  of  his  own  name  and 
race  at  least  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  his  command,  all 
of  whom,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  lost  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  very  few  of  the  house  being  left  alive. 

The  earl  with  bis  followers  appeared  on  the  Bally- 
houra  mountain,  in  Cork,  as  the  enemy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Youghall,  which 
he  captured.  Some  Spanish  troops  had  been  landed 
in  July,  1578,  to  aid  the  Catholic  cause.  Pope  Gre- 


gory the  Thirteenth  having  offered  the  country  to 
King  Philip  of  Spain;  and  with  these  forces  Des- 
mond had  garrisoned  some  of  his  castles.  This 
rebellion  caused  a  desolating  warfare,  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  was  reduced  to  so  low  a  state,  that 
he,  his  countess,  and  the  Papal  Legate,  escaped  with 
their  lives  only  from  the  royal  troops. 

Pursued  from  one  retreat  to  another,  he  was  forced 
after  several  narrow  escapes  "  to  keep  his  Christmas, 
(1582,)  in  Kilquegg  wood,  near  Kilmallock."  Being 
attacked  here,  his  followers  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
and  he  and  his  countess  escaped  by  remaining  con- 
cealed under  a  bank  of  a  river  up  to  their  chins  in 
water.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  year,  his 
chief  force,  consisting  of  only  sixty  gallowglasses, 
was  surprised  in  the  act  of  boiling  horse-flesh,  and 
half  of  them  slain,  by  a  party  from  Kilmallock. 

The  last  scene  of  the  earVs  life  is,  however,  the  most 
tragical.  His  necessities  having  compelled  him  to  take 
some  cattle  belonging  to  a  poor  woman,  he  was  pursued  by 
a  few  musketeers  and  kerns  in  the  English  pay,  who  on 
entering  a  little  grove,  in  a  lonely  and  mountainous  glen, 
four  miles  east  of  'Tralee,  about  midnight,  discovered, 
seated  round  the  fire  of  a  ruinous  hovel,  four  or  five  of 
Desmond's  known  adherents,  all  of  whom  fled  on  their 
entrance,  leaving  one  venerable  and  powerless  old  man ;  a 
soldier,  named  Daniel  Kelly,  made  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
sword,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  as  almost  to  dissever 
his  arm ;  repeating  the  blow,  the  old  roan  ejaculated, 
*  Spare  me,  spare  me,  I  am  the  Earl  of  Desmond  I*  but 
the  appeal  was  made  in  vain;  for  Kelly  struck  off  his 
head  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  by 
whom  it  was  sent  over,  '  pickled  in  a  pipkin/  to  England, 
where  it  was  spiked  on  London  Bridge ;  and  his  body,  after 
eight  weeks  concealment,  obscurely  interred  in  the  little 
chapel  of  Killanamana,  in  Kerry. 

The  account  giving  by  Spenser  of  the  state  of 
Desmond's  country,  who  was  a  spectator  of  it,  ex- 
hibits a  dreadful  and  impressive  picture  of  the  cala* 
mitous  effect  of  civil  warfare.     He  tells  us,  that — 

Any  stony  heart  would  rue  the  same.  Out  of  every  corner 
of  the  wood  and  glynns,  they  (the  people  of  Munster,) 
came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could 
not  bear  them, — they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death.  They 
spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves,  they  did  eat 
the  dead  carrions  happy  when  they  could  find  them,  yea, 
and  one  another  soon  after,  insomuch,  as  the  very  carcases 
they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves ;  and  if  they 
found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or  shamrocks,  there  they 
flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  to  continue 
there  withal, — that  in  short  space  there  was  none  almost 
left,  and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly 
became  void  of  man  and  beast. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  XVII. 
The  Building  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  Hebrews,  during  their  bondage,  were  probahly 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  many  mechanical  arts 
besides  that  of  brick- making  j  for  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  the  wilderness,  we  find  them  construct- 
ing a  moveable  temple,  or  tabernacle,  and  displaying 
in  its  construction  remarkable  skill  in  useful  and 
ornamental  manufactures.  The  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  art  was,  however,  confined  to  a 
few;  for  we  read  that  the  sacred  historian  recorded 
the  names  and  families  of  the  principal  workmen, 
and  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  every  religious  mind, 
attributed  their  superior  excellence  to  the  Author  of 
"  every  good  and  perfect  gift/' 

And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  See,  the 
Lord  hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  And  he  hath  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understonding,  and  in 
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knonled^e,  and  in  all  manner  of  workraanahip ;  And  to 
deviM!  curious  worka,  to  work  in  gold,  and  In  silver,  and  in 
brass  And  in  tUc  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  Ihem,  and  in 
carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work. 
And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  hu  may  leach,  both  he, 
a.nd  Aholiab,  ibe  ton  of  Ahiiamaoh,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
Them  liath  he  Slled  with  wiadain  of  heart,  to  work  all 
inanncr  of  work,  or  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning 
workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in  purple, 
in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver,  even  of 
them  that  do  any  norh,  and  of  those  that  devise  cunning 
work.  (Enod.  xitjv.  30 — 33.) 

The  superiatendentA  thus  named  'appear  to  have 
been  men  of  high  rank  in  their  respective  tribea,  and 
yet  we  see  that  they  regarded  their  appointment  at 
an  honour  rather  than  a  degradation.  In  fact,  we 
find  that  ccrtnin  arts  were  practised  by  the  noblea 
of  Egypt,  chiefly  such  arts  as  afiorded  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  natural  talent,  and  that  none  but  the 
lowest  mechanical  trades  were  deemed  IncoiuiBtcat 
with  the  dignity  of  high  station.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
used  in  the  temples  ;  it  was  not  deemed  suFRcient  to 
subscribe  a  portion  of  superfluous  wealth  to  suppart 
the  dignity  of  public  worship,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  add  manual  labonr,  and  to  give  practical 
proof  that  He  who  created  as  bai  a  rigfat  to  the  work 
of  our  hands.  The  Egyptians  were  ostentatious  in 
offering  such  marks  of  homage  to  their  false  godsj 
traces  of  the  mslom  recorded  by  the  historians  may 
be  indistinctly  recognised  on  the  moDuments.  The 
Israelites  felt  it  their  duty  to  exhibit  the  same  devo- 
tion to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  had  chosen 
them  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  thus  we  find  princes 
of  tribes  labouring  at  the  ornamental  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  ladies 'of  eminent  station  shaping  and 
decorating  the  curtains  by  which  it  was  aurrounded. 

Some  relics  of  this  interesting  custom  may  be 
found  in  various  part*  of  England  ;  the  cushion  of  the 
pulpits  in  many  conntry  churches  is  the  work  of  the 
family  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  in  the  ages 
succeeding  the  Reformatiun,  the  ladies  of  a  parish 
claimed,  a>  a  kind  of  privilege,  the  making  of  the 
■urphce  for  the  clei^yman.  Such  memoriala  of 
simple  piety  may  not  be  qaite  so  beautiful  as  the 
work  of  professional  artists,  but  they  are  hallowed 
by  a  thousand  associatjons  more  valuable  than  aym- 
tnetry  or  splendour. 

The  first  art  recorded  as  one  in  which  Bexsleel  and 
Aholiab  are  represented  at  excelling  is  that  of  the 
engraver.  The  precious  stones  set  In  the  priest's 
ephod  and  breast-plate  were  graven  with  the  names, 
or  cognizances,  of  the  twelve  tribes,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned ;  and  almost  every  collection  of 
EgyptiUn  antiquities  contains  specimens  of  Egyptian 
seals  and  ornaments,  which  prove  that  the  engraver's 
art  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  even  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Embroidery  was  in  the  earliest  aget  an  employ- 
ment peculiarly  appropriated  to  femalet,  and  it 
appears,  at  first  sight,  a  little  strange,  that  it  shoald 
be  enumerated  among  the  matters  entmtted  to  the 
two  colleagues.  But  the  word  here  includet  not 
merely  the  decoration  of  textile  fabrics,  but  alto  the 
staining  and  embossing  of  leather,  an  ornamental 
art  in  which  the  Egyptians  surpassed  most  nations  of 
antiquity.  "  Rama'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins,"  are  enumerated  among  the  articles  contri- 
buted to  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  it  seems  probable  that  the  tabernacle 
was  lined  throughout  with  this  ornamented  leather. 

The  curUins  were  prepared  by  the  female  part  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  ladies  of  rank  took  the 
lead  in  this  holy  work. 


All  the  women  that  were  wis»JiMrt«d  did  (puvUhilMi 

hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  bad  spun,  both  of  Uuc. 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linea.  And  ill 
the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  Up  in  viidom  ipa 
goats'  hair.  (Exodus  xxxi.  !S,  2G.- 


The  spindlet  repretented  in  the  above  ei^rin; 
are  similar  to  those  oted  in  varioot  parts  of  tkeiM, 
and  in  the  soathem  provinces  of  Spain,  where  ntnj 
of  the  customs  introduced  from  the  Arabians  bf  tiv 
Moors  are  still  retained.  In  general  the  spinitenun 
the  monuments  appear  to  be  domestic  servanti,  Imt 
Bume  of  the  representations  would  lead  us  to  bciitvi 
that  spinning  ftctoriea  were  established  in  Egypt 
There  is,  however,  little  room  for  doubt,  th»l  tie 
ladies  of  Egypt,  like  those  of  Greece  in  the  bcroic 
ages,  not  only  superintended  the  spinning  and  vtu- 
ing  in  their  households,  but  actu^y  took  a  puiii 
the  work.  Their  spindles,  distaffs,  and  loomi  vat 
of  the  most  costly  materiala  and  expensive  workmu 
ship  ;  hence  we  find  in  the  Odyssey,  when  Helm  da 
plays  her  treasures  before  Telemachus,  that  s  golden 
distaff  and  work-basket  are  enumerated  among  ^ 
presents  made  to  the  fair  queen  and  her  royal  consort 
when  they  visited  Egypt. 


To  Bparta's  queen  of  old  the  radiant  yase 
Alcoodia  gave,  a  pledge  of  royal  graoe : 
For  PdybDs,  her  lord,  whose  aovercigTi  away 
Egypt's  rich  tribes  in  mighty  Thebes  obey,— 
When  to  that  court  Atrides  came,  canst 
With  vait  maoiScence  the  imperial  guest.  , 
Two  Uvera  from  the  ridicst  ore  refined, 
With  nlver  tripods  the  kind  host  asugned ; 
And  bounteous  from  the  royal  treasures  toldi 
Ten  equal  talents  of  refiil^t  gold. 
Alcandra,  conaort  of  his  high  comniand, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand; 
And  that  rich  vase  with  living  sculpture  wronglit 
Which,  heaped  with  wool,  the  beuiteotu  PhybbroqU; 
The  Bilken  fleecs,  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
Rivollad  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. — Oifitiy- 
The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  last  two  !iii» 
shows  that  it  was  usual  to  dye  in  the  wool,  is  " 
sometimes  done  in  England,     The  wool  spnn  fortM 
use  of  the  tabernacle  wot  thus  previously  preparn, 
and  some  of  the  skins  also  had  been  coloored  beiDt 
they  were  offered  to  the  matter- workman. 

Every  man,  with  whom  was  found  blue,  and  purple-  U" 
scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goat's  hair,  and  red  'I'""  ™ 
rams,  and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them.  (Eiod.  i«t.  JJ.I 
The  various  collections  of  ^yprian  anliqoitiw 
prove  that  the  artists  in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  hw 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  colours  at  their  comnw"^ 
and  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art « 
modifying  them  by  mixture.  The  dyers,  however, 
appear  to  have  made  this  advance,  fiw  aDdcnt  h* 
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torians  drell  npon  the  great  variety  of  colours  and 
shades  in  Egyptian  dresses.  Still  the  monumeots 
■how  u>  that  the  colours  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
historiaawere  those  most  geaerally  ased;  "  blue,  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,"  are  the  favourite  haogings  in  the 
royal  palaces  and  noble  halls  which  the  artists  have 
portrayed. 

Spinnitig  was  regarded  as  an  honourable  occupa* 
tion  fir  the  Tnistress  of  a  household  to  the  latest 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  attained  its  greatest  height,  we  find  it 
mentinned  as  almost  an  act  of  duty;  it  forms  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exquisite  description  given  of 
a  cirtuoua  woman  in  the  Boole  of  Proverbs. 

She  seekelh  woot,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willlngljr  with 
her  hands.  She  ia  like  the  merchant's  ships;  she  bnndeth 
h^r  tnoi  from  af^r.  She  riaeth  also  while  it  is  ^'et  night, 
snd  ^iveth  meat  to  her  houiebold,  and  a  portion  to  her 
mai'iens  Slie  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it:  with  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  she  plaoteth  a  vineyaid.  She  girdeth 
her  loins  with  strength,  and  strenjilheneth  her  arm*.  She 
perceiveth  [hat  her  merchandise  is  good  lier  candle  goetb 
not  cm  bT  nignt.  She  layeth  her  hands  Ui  the  spindle, 
and  ner  bandi  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcLetb  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor;  vea,  ahu  reacheth  Idrth  her  handi  to  the 
needy  She  is  not  afraid  ul  the  snow  for  her  Household 
hr  all  her  huuseliotd  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh 
hcr&ulf  rnvcrings  of  tapestry;  her  ctothiiig  is  silk  aod 
(iiirple.  Her  nasband  is  known  In  the  gates,  when  he 
litlelh  amont;  thn  Mders  of  the  land.  She  maketh  floe 
linen  aod  setleth  it ;  and  dellverelli  ginUes  unto  the  mer 
rhanl.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  cbthins)  and  she 
shall  reioice  in  time  to  come.  She  openeth  nei  mouth 
with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness, 
Shu  lookcth  well  to  tQe  wars  of  her  tiousehold,  nnd  eateth 
not  the  breail  of  idleness    (Proverbs  isxi.  13—27.1 

But  as  luxury  advanced  these  customs  of  primitive 
simplicity  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  iu  the  later 
ages  of  the  Pharaohs  we  find  ladies  of  rank  in  Egypt 
yielding  to  that  indolence  which  has  always  formed 
a  part  ot  oriental  enjoyment.  The  labours  of  the 
distaff  and  the  loom  were  neglected  j  the  princess 
and  the  lady  of  rank  had  no  higher  enjoyment  than 
to  sit  in  her  pleasure -house,  enjoying  the  perfume 
of  the  lotus,  while  a  slave  attended  to  fan  her  and 
bring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  flowers.  This  de- 
cline  in  the  simpliGity  of  Egyptian  cnstoins  was, 


however,  of  much  later  date  than  the  Exodns.  The 
Hebrew  ladies  who  prepared  the  curtains  and  em- 
broidery for  the  Uhemacle,  ei^aged  not  in  work  un- 
suitcd  to  their  station,  for  in  that  age,  and  to  a  much 
later  period,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  distaff  were 


regarded  as  proper  employments  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  even  the  most  powerful  mnnarchs. 

The  Tflberuacle  was  built  from  the  free-will  offer- 
ings of  the  people,  and  it  is  iDterestiog  to  find  that  so 
^  were  the  Hebrews  from  exhibiting  any  reluctance, 
that  the  workmen,  who  were  .  themselves  volnnteert, 
had  only  to  complain  of  too  copious  a  supply. 

Then  wrought  Bexaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  every  wise- 
hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord  put  wisdom  and  under 
standing  to  know  how  to  work  all  manner  of  work  for  tha 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
had  commanded.  And  Moses  called  Bexaleel  and  Aholiab, 
and  every  wise-hearted  man,  in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had 
put  wisdom,  even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  hinf  up  to 
come  unto  the  work  to  do  it :  and  they  received  of  Moues 
all  the  offering,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought 
for  the  work  of  the  sert'ice  of  the  sanctuary,  to  make  it 
withal.  And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free  offerings 
every  morning.  And  all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought  all 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came  every  man  from  his  woric 
which  they  made;  and  they  spake  unto  Hosei,  saying,  Tha 
people  bring  much  more  than  enough  for  the  senice  of  the 
work,  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  make.  And  Moses 
gave  cooimandmenl,  and  tliey  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  camp,  saving.  Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary. 
No  the  people  were  restrained  from  bringing.  For  the 
stuff  they  bad  was  sufficient  for  all  the  work  to  make  iti 
and  too  much.  lEsodus  xxxvi.  1—7.) 

The  shape  uf  the  Tabernacle  cannot  be  illustrated 
by  the  Egyptian  mouumcotSi  It  was  a  portable  temple 
designed  for  a  wandering  race,  and  the  Egypliaa 
religion  prohibited  everything  which  waa  likely  to 
enumroge  nomadib  habits.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Tabernacle  had  been  designedly  fashioned 
su  aa  tu  witudraw  the  people  from  all  aasociatioa 
with  the  idolatniuB  worship  of  Egypt;  tor  Moses  was 
not  lo  this  instance  permitted  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion, but  received  specific  directions  from  Jehovah, 
aot  only  respecting  the  general  plan  of  the  structure, 
but  even  the  minutest  particulars  ot  its  details. 

The  wood  of  which  it  was  composed  united  the 
two  great  requisites,  lightness  and  durability ;  it  was 
probably  the  same  aa  that  ot  which  the  mummy- 
cases  are  composed,  a  species  of  timber  which  has 
continued  undecayed  for  nearly  thirty  ceaturies,  and 
which  every  body  wtiu  lias  visited  a  museum  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  must  know  to  be  about  the 
lightest  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  thus 
easily  transported  from  place  to  place,  especially  as 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  diarged  with  its  custody. 

But  thou  ihall  appoint  the  Levites  over  the  tabemsole  of 
testimony,  and  over  sU  the  vessels  Ihereor,  and  over  all 
things  that  belong  to  it:  they  shall  hear  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  tho  ves^ls  thereof;  and  they  shall  minister  unto  it, 
and  shall  encamp  round  about  the  tabernacle.  And  when 
the  tabernacle  scttelh  forward,  the  Levites  ahall  take  it 
down:  and  when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the  Levites 
shidl  set  it  up:  and  the  stranger  that  oometh  nigh  sball  be 
put  to  death.  (Numbers  i.  50,  S 1.) 

We  learn  from  a  subsequent  passage,  that  the 
rarious  ports  of  the  structure  and  its  edifice  were 
oaaigned  to  the  charge  of  different  families,  and  M>m 
the  monuments  it  would  seem  that  the  custody  of 
the  sacred  things  iu  the  Egyptian  temples  was  simi- 
larly distributed,  for  there  is  no  example  of  priests 
of  one  rank  using  the  same  utensils  as  those  ot 
another. 

COTTAGE  GARDENING. 
IL 

In  addressing  a  few  words  of  advice  to  our  Cottage 
readers  on  the  economy  of  Cottage  Gardening,  we 
have  no  intention  of  speaking  on  the  best  modes  ia 
which  their  gardens  may  be  cultivated,  or  their  small 
plots  of  land  farmed,  or  the  crops  most  easily  raised 
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or  which  will  prove  most  profitahle :  for  this  most 
valuable  information  we  would  rather  refer  them  to 
the  many  excellent  and  cheap  books  written  for  these 
purposes.  The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is  to 
point  out  the  value  of  that,  without  which,  neither 
cottage,  nor  garden,  nor  field,  will  prove  to  its  occupier 
a  source  either  of  comfort  or  advantage. 

Let  a  traveller  pass  through  an  agricultural  district, 
he  may  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of  farming, 
and  yet  if  he  is  at  all  observant  or  reflecting,  he  can 
hardly  fail  of  giving  a  pretty  correct  guess  at  the 
comparative  excellences  of  neighbouring  farmers. 
If  he  is  asked  why  be  prefers  farm  A  to  farm  B,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the 
superior  excellences  of  farmer  A's  stock,  or  the 
greater  bulk  of  his  ricks,  but  he  will  say  at  once,  "  I 
can  tell  where  farmer  A*s  property  extends  by  the 
superior  neatness  of  his  fields,  his  hedges,  and  bis 
yards,  I  cannot  therefore  doubt  that  he  is  the  better 
farmer.**  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  tra* 
veller*s  eye  will  rest  with  greater  pleasure  upon 
farmer  A's  fields,  but.  he  is  not  bribed  by  this  satis- 
fiaction  alone  to  decide  in  favour  of  his  superior 
skill  as  a  farmer.  If  he  reasons  at  all  on  what  he 
sees,  he  will  say  to  himself,  "  In  the  farm  before  me 
I  see  instances  of  care,  of  industry,  of  judgment;  is 
it  possible  for  me  to  observe  these  without  concluding 
that  all  these  qualifications  for  the  good  management 
of  business,  are  directed  and  restrained  by  know^ 
ledge  ?'*  For  after  all,  how  is  knowledge  of  any  kind 
to  be  attained  ?  Is  it  not  the  result  of  patient  labour 
guided  by  judgment?  Where  do  we  find  skill  or 
knowledge  sought  in  this  manner,  withheld }  £very 
man  is  liable  to  make  some  errors,  or  fall  into  some 
mistakes,  and  he  must  smart  for  them  j  but  if  he  ia 
wise  or  judicious,  he  will  speedily  escape  from  the 
effects  of  these  misealculations,  and  will  find  that  he 
has  purchased  for  himself,  perhaps  at  a  heavy  ex^ 
pense,  that  which  he  may  make  well  worth  the  cost. 
It  is,  however,  oqr  wish  to  diminish  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible this  cost,  and  to  prevent  our  poorer  friends  from 
indulging  in  faults,  which  will  entail  on  them  a  heavy 
expense  not  only  in  their  gardens  and  their  fields, 
but  in  their  homes  and  their  families  $  not  only  in 
their  means  of  living,  but  in  their  comfort,  and  ulti«- 
mately,  also,  in  their  respectability. 

Let  this  be  your  first  rule,  that  whatever  you  do, 
you  do  it  well,  you  do  it  thoroughly ;  many  a  man  is 
tempted  to  undertake  too  much,  to  engage  in  too 
many  things,  and  consequently  to  do  nothing  well  i 
he  incurs  too  often  the  expense,  but  does  not  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  outlay,  whether  in  labour  or  in  moiiey. 
He  is  apt  to  say,  for  instance,  when  order  and  neat- 
ness is  recommended  to  him,  all  this  looks  well,  and 
is  very  suitable  for  a  gentleman,  but  what  does  it 
signify  to  a  poor  man  like  myself  ?  The  real  answer 
to  such  doubts,  the  offspring  of  indolence,  is  that 
neatness  and  order  are  economy }  and  is  it  nothing 
to  a  poor  man  to  avoid  waste ;  in  other  words,  to 
practise  economy?  Is  it  nothing  to  a  labouring 
man  to  be  able  to  make  his  tools  last  longer  by  a 
little  care  than  they  would  without  that  care?  to 
make  his  clothes  serve  him  and  his  family  better 
for  being  put  out  of  harm's  way  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted.  Is  it  nothing  to  a  poor  man  that  the 
furniture  of  his  house  should  supply  his  wants  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible  ?  and  thus  that  he  should  be 
saved  from  the  expense  of  having  to  replace  it?  Yet 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  these  objects  are  order 
and  neatness,  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed  in  short,  by 
letting  there  be  a  place  and  a  time  for  everything, 
and  by  letting  everything  be  kept  to  its  place  and 
time. 


I  have  often  seen,  firom  a' want  of  attention  to  this 
rule,  children,  and  men  too,  laboriously  collectiDg  a 
scanty  supply  of  manure  from  what  they  can  pick 
up  on  the  roads,  when  they  allow  the  offscouringi  of 
their  own  bouses  to  run  not  only  to  wute,  but  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  others.  Whemi, 
had  they  but  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  these  in  a 
hole  through  a  drain,  which  any  man  might  make  to 
his  own  house  at  the  expense  of  a  little  labour,  he 
would  possess  at  hand  more  manure  than  the  utrooit 
labour  of  himself  and  his  family  would  enable  him 
to  draw  together  from  other  sources,  more,  probably, 
than  his  gardea  would  require,  and  he  would  hare 
the  additional  comfort  of  a  more  clean,  pleasant,  and 
healthy  dwelling.  These  are  advantages  Bpringing 
directly  from  care,  industry,  and  forethought ;  hot 
there  are  many  incidental  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
these  sources,  which  will  never  be  guessed  at  till  the 
time  comes  when  they  may  be  enjoyed.  There  are, 
also,  many  incidental  losses  and  inconveniences  sot 
perhaps  to  be  forseen,  that  may  be  avoided  in  this 
way  i  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  will  conclude  by  an 
extract  from  a  very  valuable  French  writer. 

I  was,  (says  the  author  in  question,)  once  in  the  country 
a  witness  of  the  numberless  minute  losses,  that  neglignm 
in  household  regulation  entails.  For  want  of  a  tniopery 
latch,  the  gate  of  the  poultry-yard  was  for  ever  open ;  then 
being  no  means  of  elosing  it  externally,  it  was  on  the  swiog 
every  time  a  person  wetit  out,  and  many  of  the  poultry  were 
lest  in  consequetice.  One  day,  a  fine  young  porker  made 
his  escape  into  the  wood,  and  the  whole  family,  gardener, 
oook,  milk-maid,  lee.,  presently  turned  out  in  quest  of  tbs 
fugitive.  The  gardener  was  the  first  to  diseover  the  objcet 
of  pursuit,  and,  in  leaping  a  ditch  to  cut  off  bis  further 
escape,  got  a  sprain  that  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  tbe 
next  fortnight ;  the  cook  found  the  linen  burnt  that  she 
had  left  hung  up  before  the  fire  to  dry ;  and  the  milkmaid. 
having  forgotten  in  her  haste  to  tie  up  the  cattle  properl)  is 
the  CQW-house,  one  of  the  loose  cows  had  broken  the  le?of 
a  colt  that  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  same  sbed.  Tbe 
linen  burnt*  and  the  gardener's  work  lost,  were  worth  fall 
twenty  crowns*,  and  the  colt  about  as  much  more ;  so  that 
here  was  a  loss  in  a  few  minutes  of  forty  crowns,  purely  for 
want  of  a  latoh.  that  ntight  have  cost  a  few  sous,  (or  half- 
pence,) at  the  utmost ;  and  this  in  a  household  were  the 
strictest  economy  was  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor 
man,  or  the  anxiety  and  other  troublesome  incidents.  The 
misfortune  was,  to  be  sure,  not  very  seriousi  nor  the  Ion 
very  heavy  |  yet,  when  it  is  considered,  that  similar  nefrleet 
was  the  occasion  of  repeated  disasters  of  tbe  same  kind, 
and  ultimately  the  rtiin  of  a  worthy  family,  it  was  deserriog 
of  some  little  attention.— J.  B.  Say. 

But  who  could  have  expected  or  foreseen  such  a 
train  of  accidents  from  the  trifling  carelessness  of  not 
fastening  a  door?  we  may  fancy  some  careless  per- 
son, determined  not  to  profit  by  experience,  at  least 
of  others,  to  exclaim.  The  simple  answer  to  such 
a  one  is^  No  one  could  have  foreseen  them,  and  no  one 
ever  does  foresee  an  accident,  otherwise  an  accident 
would  never  happen.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  foresee  the  advantages  which  may  befall  himi  if  ^^ 
is  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  good 
which  fall  in  his  way.  Men  do  not  like  to  oikh  them- 
selves in  fault,  and  hence  we  hear  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
persons,  of  those  to  whom  every  accident  brings  good 
fortune,  and  those  who  never  can  lay  hold  of  good 
fortune.  Chance,  luck,  fortune,  anything,  everything 
is  to  blame,  rather  than  themselves ;  and  in  tbe  same 
way,  everything  is  to  be  praised  for  their  neighbours 
prosperity,  rather  than  the  care,  the  industry,  the 
sobriety,  and  the  patience  of  their  neighbour,  which, 
in  the  Jong  round  at  least,  are  the  most  probable 
means  of  securing  good  luck  as  it  is  called.       B* 

*  Fmneh  money ;  eqnal  to  nearly  tU  lOi.  Eag fish. 
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THE  DAHLIA. 
The  Dahlia^  which  now  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
amongst  our  autumnal  gaieties  in  the  flower-garden, 
was  named  in  honour  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a  botanist  of 
Sweden.  Wildenow  objected  to  the  term,  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  it  had  previously  been 
appropriated  to  another  genus;  and  adopted  the 
name  Geoi^ina;  but  he  has  not  been  followed  by 
subsequent  writers.  Others  objected  to  it  from  its 
similarity  to  Dalea,  a  genus  already  established,  after 
our  countryman.  Dale.  The  name  Dahlia  is  now, 
however,  so  well  confirmed,  that  it  may  bid  defiance 
to  the  caprice  of  modem  botanical  name-changers. 
It  is,  notwithstanding,  Tery  desirable  that  attention 
be  paid  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
The  a  should  have  the  open  sound,  as  in  father ;  it 
will  then  be  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  older 
name  I>alea.  The  genus  is  now  principally  divided 
into  two  species,  superflua  and  fnutnmea,  in  allusion 
to  the  florets  of  the  rays  of  the  former  abounding  in 
seed,  wliilst  those  of  the  latter  species  are  barren. 
Other  specific  distinctions  were  first  adopted,  but 
they  all  proved  unstable ;  and  from  the  proneness  of 
the  Dahlia  to  sport  into  such  numerous  varieties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  distinction  will 
prove  permanent. 

These  splendid  plants  are  natives  of  Spanish 
America,  and  though  noticed  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  attract 
much  attention  till  they  had  flowered  at  Madrid,  in 
1790,  when  Cavanilles  described  them  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Icones,  published  in  the  following 
year.  In  1802,  he  sent  plants  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  successfully  cultivated  by  Monsieur  Thouin, 
who,  shortly  afterwards,  published  coloured  figures 
and  a  description  of  them.  The  first  introduction  of 
the  Dahlia  into  England  was,  according  to  the  HortuM 
Kewensii,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  in  1789,  but 
the  plants,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  soon  lost.  In 
1802  and  1803,  others  were  sent  from  Paris ;  and  in 
1804,  seeds  from  Madrid;  yet,  for  several  years, 
they  were  scarcely  heard  of  amongst  us.  Their 
habits  being  unknown,  their  increase  was  slow; 
whilst,  on  the  continent,  innumerable  and  splendid 
varieties  were  produced ;  so  that,  after  the  peace,  in 
1814,  they  were  poured  upon  us  in  all  the  variety  of 
their  present  tints;  exciting  the  astonishment  of 
every  beholder,  and  the  joy  of  those  who  could  num- 
ber such  beauties  amongst  their  own  collections. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  rapidly  increased  and 
improved ;  and  England  can  now  boast  of  varieties 
as  superb  as  any  in  the  world. 

Early  sown  seeds  produce  plants  that  will  flower 
in  the  succeeding  Autamn.  The  more  certainly  if 
forced  on  a  hot- bed.  Roots  keep  very  well  in  sand, 
in  a  dry  cellar.  In  dividing  them,  the  old  stems 
may  be  slit,  and  a  portion  must  be  retained  to  each 
plant.  Plant  old  roots  in  the  first  week  of  April  j 
or  pot  them,  force  in  a  hot-bed,  and  turn  into  the 
borders  when  three  or  four  inches  high.  A  few  may 
be  retained  in  large  pots ;  they  will  be  less  luxuriant, 
and  flower  earlier.  Train  one  stem  only  from  each 
root,  and  pinch  oflF  the  lower-side  shoots.  The  su- 
perfluous shoots  from  old  roots,  when  taken  off,  may 
be  planted  in  the  shi^de,  under  a  hand-glass,  and  will 
readily  grow,  as  will  cuttings  of  the  older  stems.  Or 
cuttings  of  fine  varieties  may  be  grafted  on  the 
tubers  of  common  ones,  merely  by  splicing  them 
together,  tying,  and  enclosing  them  in  a  little  clay, 
before  they  are  potted  in  mould :  they  should  then 
be  put  in  a  hot-bed  and  shaded.  A  gravelly  soil 
checks  their  luxuriance  and  produces  most  flowers. 


ELECTRICITY. 
No.  I. 
General  Principles. 

Elxctrioity  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  that 
important  branch  of  experimental  philosophy,  which 
relates  to  the  properties  exhibited  by  certain  sub- 
stances when  rubbed  against,  or  by  some  other  means 
made  to  communicate  with,  each  other.  It  is  derived 
from  electron,  the  Greek  word  for  amber;  electric 
phenomena  having  been  first  observed  in  that  body. 

Of  the  true  nature  of  electricity  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  our  ignorance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  pervades  all  material  bodies,  animate  as  well 
as  inanimate ;  but  in  what  it  consists,  or  how  it  is 
constituted,  are  questions  too  difficult  for  us  to 
solve.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  electricity  is 
material  or  not.  If  it  be,  it  is  so  subtle  and  refined 
in  its  nature,  that  it  passes  with  inconceivable  velo- 
city through  the  hardest  substances,  and  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  them,  it  does  so  without  making 
any  difference  either  in  their  weight  or  their  dimensions* 
On  this  account  it  is  that  electricity,  as  well  as  light 
and  heat,  is  denominated  an  imponderable  element  j  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  forms  of  matter  which 
possess  the  qualities  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, and,  consequently,  weight. 

Some  suppose  that  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  Are 
nothing  more  than  certain  attributes,  or  conditions 
of  matter,  inseparable  from  it  in  this  terrestrial  globe, 
and  limited  perhaps  to  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Or  it  may  be  that  these  influences 
extend  to  the  whole  universe;  and  that  they  are 
modified  and  controlled  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  will  of  Him,  who  upholdeth  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power.  We  know  nothing  of  matter, 
nor  can  we  form  any  intelligible  idea  of  the  mode  of 
its  existence,  excepting  in  association  with  light,  heat, 
and  electricity ;  nor  have  we  any  experience  of  the 
latter  elements  but  in  combination  with  the  grosser 
forms  of  matter. 

Electricity  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  materials,  or  of  the 
process,  employed,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
principle  is  in  all  cases  identical,  however  different 
it  may  appear  to  be  either  in  its  effects  or  its  mode  of 
operation. 

When  a  piece  of  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  or  a 
stick  of  red  sealing-wax  with  woollen  clothf  each 
substance  acquires  a  property  not  possessed  by  it 
whilst  in  a  quiescent  state ;  and  which  consists  in  alter- 
nately attracting  and  repelling  feathers,  straws,  dry 
leaves,  fibres  of  cotton,  and  many  other  light  sub- 
stances. The  electricity  thus  excited  is  called  ordi^ 
nary,  and  sometimes  common  electricity. 

If  two  or  more  plates  of  dissimilar  metals,  as 
copper  and  zinc,  for  instance,  are  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  may  not  be  actually  in  contact,  but  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  means  of  wires,  electric 
action  ensues,  and  one  of  the  metals  (zinc,)  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  more  rapidly  corroded  or  dis- 
solved, than  it  would  be  if  the  other  metal  (copper,) 
were  not  present.  This  is  denominated  galvanic,  or 
voltaic,  electricity. 

If  the  electricity  excited  by  the  process  just 
described,  and  which  is  transmitted  through  the 
wires  by  which  the  plates  communicate,  is  made  to 
circulate  around  a  bar  of  iron,  the  latter  has  thereby 
imparted  to  it  magnetic  properties,  which  continue  in 
operation  only  so  long  as  the  electrical  energy  is 
sustained.     This  is  termed  electro-magnetism. 

When  motion  is  produced  at_the  poles  of  a  stcd 
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magnet  either  by  its  own  rotation,  or  that  of  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  by^^hich  its  poles  commailic«fe,  electricity 
is  ekcilted,  and  by  snttabie  arrangements  it  can  be 
n^d<»  to  exhibit  pr<^erties  pvedsdy  •itnllar  to  the 
electricity  obtained  by  the  nwans  already  enumerated. 
This  is  called  magnetO'electricity. 

If  some  of  the  metals,  as  bismuth  and  antimony, 
or  iron  and  platinum,  for  example,  are  jHaced  in 
contact  and  heated,  electricity  is  developed.  This 
has  received  the  name  of  ihermo^lectrieity. 

Under  these  several  heads,  and  in  the  order  in 
vrhich  we  have  enumerated  them,  we  propose  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  description  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  connected  with  this  department  of 
science.  We  begin  with  Ordinary  Electricity,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  friction. 

The  following  simple  articles  of  apparatus  will 
illustrate  electrical  excitation.     . 

Let  a  clean  and  very  light  downy  feather  be  attached 
to  a  piece  of  white  sewing-silk  about  three  feet  long, 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  or  other  part,  of  a 
room,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  eighteen 
inches .  or  two  feet  distant  from  all  surrounding 
bodies.  Then  provide  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  say, 
three- fourths  of. an  inch  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches 
long.  The  tube  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  if  it 
be  rubbed  briskly  with  a  warm  and  dry  silk  hand- 
kerchief; it  will  be  electrically  excited,  and  on  ad- 
vancing it  slowly  towards  the  feather  the  latter  will 
be  attracted  by,  and  adhere  to  it  \  but  on  separating 
them  and  again  bringing  the  t^be  near  the  feather, 
that  body  will  be  as  promptly  repelled  as  it  was  before 
attracted.  After  a  little  time  the  feather. will  again 
approach  the  tube  and  again  be  repelled  by  it,  and 
this  alternate  action  will  continue  until  the  whole  of 
the  electricity  excited  on  the  surface  of  the  tube  has 
been  dissipated ;  but  a  fresh  supply  may  be  obtained 
as  ofteh  as  required  by  rubbing  the  tube  with  the 
handkerchief,  as  already  described.  The  appearance 
of  the  feather,  as  it  is  alternately  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  the  glass^  is  here  represented. 


One  of  the  most  important  principles  connected 
with  the  science  of  electricity,  is  indicated  by  the 
preceding  experiment;  which  is,  that  there  are  two 
kinds,  or  if  not  two  kinds,  two  opposite  states,  of 
electricity.  Thus,  when  the  feather  has  received  a 
portion  of  the  electricity  which  is  excited  by  friction 
on  the  glass,  it  is  no  longer  attracted  by  the  latter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  repelled  ^  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  electricity  of  the  feather,  whilst  in  a  quiescent 
state,  and  that  of  the  glass  after  being  rubbed  with 
silk,  are  dissimilacj  and  therefore  it  is  concluded 
that  bodies  imbued  with  opposite  kinds,  or  which  are 


itt -opposite  states,  of  electricity,  attract,  and  those  in 
simimr  states,  repel,  eaiii  other.  «.^ 

The  distinction  to  w^cll  We  lia^  J#t  ^f^eigbfili 
be  more  sati6faGtuilly^«liowft^  if  lie  tAeli  llrfgl^ 
of  red  sealftf^wax  and  excite  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
pkce  of  dry  and  warm  woollen  cloth.  On  presenting 
the  excited  wax  to  the  feather  it  will  be  drMBfttmin 
and  then  repelled,  as  noticed  with  the  glass;  but 
when  the  feather  is  repelled  by  the  wax,  if  we  approach 
it  with  the  excited  glass,  it  will  be  instamly  iAtmifi, 
and  when  repelled  by  the  glass  it  will  be  attracted  bj 
the  wax.  It  is  hence  sufficiently  plain  that  tbe 
electricity  developed  by  glass  differs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  wax;  and  whether  the  difference  is  described 
as  being  dependant  on  opposite  kinds,  or  opposite 
states,  of  electricity,  the  effect  is  the  same. 

The  electricity  excited  on  glass  used  formerly  to  be 
called  vitreous;  that  on  wax  resinous — ^terms  wbich 
have  now  given  place  to  positive  and  negative.  1&  the 
experiments  we  have  described,  therefore,  the  feather, 
when  charged  with  electricity  from  the  glass  is  said 
to  be  positively,  .and  when  charged  from  the  vax, 
negatively,  electrified. 

By  the  terms  positive  and  negative  is  implied,  that 
in  one  case,  the  substance  electrified  contains  »ort, 
and  in  the  other  less,  than  its  ordinary  proportions. 
But  this  explanation  is  probably  more  convenient 
than  it  is  philosophical — ^a  fact  to  which  we  shall  hare 
occasion  to  refer  more  at  length  by-and-bye. 

Many  substances  used  by  us  in  the  common  aSiairs 
of  life  are  susceptible  of  electrical  excitation,  and  vt; 
often  produce  electrical  phenomena  withoot  beiog 
conscious  of  it.     We  may  cite  an  exaiD|Ae  or  tvo. 

In  cleaning  glass  mirrors  with  an  old  silk  handker- 
chief, or  a  very  dry  linen  duster,  it  gener^y  happens 
that  small  fibres  and  particles  of  dust  acc^ioulsle  on 
their  surfaces,  the  more  rapidly  in  pro^ortiok  to  the 
labour  bestowed  in  removing  thcni.  The  vm^ thing 
occurs  in  wiping  decanters  -and  other  nlieies  of 
glass,  and  especially  the  glass  chimneys  used  on  gas- 
burners.  In  all  these  cases  electrical  excitement  is 
produced  by  friction,  and  the  fibres,  disengaged  in)ni 
the  duster,  .  as  well  as  the  dost  floating  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  are  atttracted  by  the  glass, 
and  adhere  to  it,  as  already  shown  with  the  glass  tube 
and  feather. 

Silks  of  all  kinds  are  highly  electric;  as  aiealso 
most  of  the  precious  stones,  a  great  variety  of  resinous 
substances,  the  paste  of  which  false  gems  are  made, 
the  hair  and  fur  of  animals,  paper,  sulphur,  and  some 
other  minerals ;  india-rubber  (caoutqhouc,)  and  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  wood^  when  thoroughly  dried  by 
baking* 

Among  domesticated  animals  the  cat  famishes  a 
remarkable  instance  of  electrical  excitability.  ^^^° 
dry  and  warm,  the  back  of  almost  any  full-grown  cat 
(the  darker  its  colour  the  better)  can  be  excited  by 
rubbing  it  with  the  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  hair, 
— a  process  which  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  snapping 
sound,  and  in  the  dark  by  flashes  of  pale  blue  hghu 

The  substances  which  were  just  now  mentioned  a» 
highly  electric  must  be  understood  as  being  intended 
merely  as  specimens.  All  subjects,  without  exceptii^Di 
are  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  electrically  excited} 
but  some  require  more  complicated  ari-angements 
than  others.  The  reason  of  this  we  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  explain. 
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Detonbhire  is  one  of  tbe  most  picturesque  and 
Tomuitic  portions  of  our  island.  Its  natural  scenery, 
iMth  maritime  and  inland,  is  of  the  highest  order  j 
and  combines  every  variety  that  can  either  charm  the 
eye  or  interest  the  imagination.  The  tourist  may 
trace  the  mountain  toirent  from  its  somrce,  brawling 
over  a  irild  and  ragged  channel  through  rocky  glens 
ur  moorland  wastes ;  or  behold  it  gently  meandering 
through  some  Inxnriant  valley,  where  its  fresh  and 
limpid  waters  diffuse  life  and  loveliness  over  the 
softened  landscape ; — the  antiquary  may  ponder  over 
mined  castles,  and  mouldering  fanes,  with  their 
shattered  arches  and  crumbling  cloisters,  the  relics 
of  a  former  age,  or  recognise  the  remnants  of  a  still 
Knore  remote  period,  in  the  semblance  ^f  moss-grown 
cromlechs  and  follen  columns. 

The  central  part  of  the  western  district,  extending 
from  the  vale  of  Exeter  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
chiefly  consists  of  the  very  remarkable  region  called 
]I?ARTMaoa,  a  district  distinguished  in  a  striking 
degree  from  any  other  in  England,  and  of  which  we 
purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  full  and  popular 
an  account  as  is  compatible  with  the  space  of  the 
JSaiwday  Maf  unite.  . 

This  great  "Devonshire  Wilderness,"   or  "wild 
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morisch  or  forest  ground,"  as  it  is  called  by  Leiand, 
is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  average 
breadth  of  about  eleven;  stretching  in  a  line  from 
east- north -east,  to  west -south -west.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  authority,  a  super6cies  of  130,000 
acres,  affording  only  a  scanty  pasturage  to  sheep  and 
cattle. 

The  external  aspect  of  this  interesting  district  is 
extremely  wild  and  dreary,  presenting  an  almost 
endless  continuation  of  lofty  hills,  craggy  rocks,  and 
narrow  valleys  strewed  with  enormous  masses  of 
granite,  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  in  by-gone 
days  has  probably  severed  from  the  surrounding 
eminences.  Indeed,  innumerable  masses  of  stone  of 
various  dimensions  lie  scattered  over  the  general 
surface  of  the  Moor,  and  those  which  lie  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  arc  moulded  into  the  wildest  and  most 
impressive  forms  im^nable.  Some  of  these  heights 
rise  abruptly  into  peaks,  crowned  with  huge  piles  of 
stone,  and  are  called  "  Tors."  To  a  person  standing 
on  one  of  these  lofty  points,  the  surrounding  country 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  broken  waste, 
which  may  be  best  compared  to  the  long  rolling 
wsA'es  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  filed  into  solidity  by 
some  instantaneons  and  powerful  impulse.  Gilpin, 
iu  his  work  on  the  western  parts  of  Devon,  in  allnaioa 
to  this,  saya  that,  "  Dartmoor  spreads  like  the  ocean 
after  a  storm,  heaving  in  large  swells."  Even  at  a 
distance,  this  desolate  wilderness  has  the  same  bUIovy 
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aspect,  which  in  every  zone,  according  to  Hntnboldt^ 
18  th«  prvviiiling  feature  of  primitive  formations. 

During  the  season  of  Winter,  the  Dartmoor  hills 
are  generally  enveloped  in  fogs  and  vapours,  through 
which  the  sun  with  difficulty  penetrates  3  but  in  fine 
weathefj  their  hue  is  liable  to  a  constant  change  from 
•ombre  gray  to  a  deep  azure,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  alternations  of  light  and 
shade.  One  of  the  roost  striking  features  in  this 
dreary  region,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  trees 
and  dwellings.  An  intelligent  writer  in  alluding  to 
this,  says,  "  There  is  on  Dartmoor  a  stillness,  a  want 
of  life  and  activity,  and  a  lofty  dignity  of  expression 
in  its  black  and  barren  pastures,  which  can  only  be 
seen  in  similar  ranges  of  uncultivated  lands." 

From  the  numerous  remains  of  round  houses — 
standing  singly,  but  more  or  less  near  each  other, 
built  in  the  most  primitive  manner  of  un wrought 
stones  without  cement,  varying  in  diameter,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  twelve  feet — there  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  Dartmoor  and  its  borders  in  the  early 
ages  were  rather  thickly  inhabited.  These  edifices 
are  attributed  to  the  ancient  Britons :  indeed,  we  have 
partial  confirmation  of  the  surmise  from  Ca;sar,  who 
says  that  the  houses  of  the  Britons  were  built  singly ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  in  his  learned  disserta- 
tion  on  British  Antiquities,  gives  a  representation  of 
a  dwelling  of  this  people,  which  corresponds  with  the 
remains  on  Dartmoor, 

There  are  also  several  Druidical  or  Celtic  remains 
on  the  Moor,  as  the  circles,  the  logans,  and  the  rock 
basins  abundantly  testify.  At  Drewsteignton,  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  logan,  or  rocking  stone,  in  the 
rocky  channel  of  the  Teign  river,  but  its  oscillating 
powers  have  nearly  ceased.  The  base  or  under-stone 
of  this  vast  mass  of  gpranite  is  deeply  set  in  a  bed  of 
rocks,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part.  The  logan 
stone  is  of  irregular  shape,  its  height,  or  thickness, 
varying  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  feet;  its  length  is 
about  eighteen  feet;  the  top  fiattish.  When  rocked, 
it  is  said  to  have  emitted  an  audible  murmur  of  a 
peculiarly  awful  nature.  The  scenery  around  this 
monument  of  a  remote  age,  is  of  uncommon  grandeur. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  logan  stones  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  of  less  dimensions.  The  only 
cromlech  on  the  Moor,  is  at  Shilston,  near  Drew- 
steignton, which  bears  the  name  of  the  Spinster's 
Rock,  from  an  absurd  tradition  that  three  spinsters, 
or  unmarried  damsels,  constructed  it  one  morning 
for  their  amusement  before  breakfast.  Chappell 
considers  this  cromlech  as  a  druidical  place  of  judi- 
cature, or  perhaps  intended  for  astronomical  purposes. 
On  the  higher  part  of  Dartmoor  are  two  circles  called 
the  "  Gray  Wethers,"  from  their  fancied  resemblance, 
at  a  short  distance,  to  sheep.  They  are  situated 
directly  under  Sittafond  Tor,  and  consist  of  thirty 
stones,  each  varying  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height, 
and  from  seven  to  nine  feet  apart,  according  to  their 
size.  Not  more  than  half  of  them  are  erect,  some 
being  thrown  down,  and  others  removed.  Both 
circles  are  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Barrows,  or  ancient 
graves,  are  common  on  several  of  the  downs,  and  on 
Quaruell  Down  in  particular,  there  is  a  barrow  ninety- 
four  paces  in  circumference.  Some  of  these  ancient 
places  of  sepulture  have  been  opened,  but  only  frag- 
meifts  of  bones  and  urns  were  found. 

Dartmoor  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  rivers 
and  mountain-streams :  the  scenery  on  some  is  very 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  almost  unequalled  in 
interest  and  beauty,  particularly  in  the  wilder  and 
more  secluded  parts  of  the  region,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dart, 
(which  imparts  its  name  to  the  Moor,)  the  Teign, 


Tavy,  Taw,  and  Plym,  which  all  take  their  rise  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  dUtriot,  ohieily  from  a  range 
of  hills  called  Cranmercj  and,  with  the  eicceptioQ 
of  the  Taw,  travel  southward  towards  the  British- 
Channel,  and  give  their  names  at  their  embouchures, 
to  several  ports  and  watering-places,  some  of  «hich 
are  of  considerable  importance. 

The  numerous  brooks  and  torrent  streams  of  the 
Moor  also  rank  among  its  distinguishing  features. 
As  the  country  is  one  continued  slope  from  its  highest 
elevation  to  the  sea,  many  of  the  streams  rush  with 
headlong  fury,  along  deep  and  shadowy  raviaes, 
mountainous  elevations  rising  in  frowning  grandeur 
over  the  tumultuous  waters  at  their  feet,  which,  all 
wildness  and  power,  hasten  on  to  mingle  with  the 
ocean  beyond,  or  unite  with  some  stately  river.  There 
are  in  Dartmoor,  or  on  its  immediate  borders,  not 
fewer  than  five  principal  rivers,  twenty- four  secoodarj 
rivers,  fifteen  brooks,  two  lakes,  and  seven  heads; 
or,  altogether,  fifty-three  streams.  This  super- 
abundance of  water  is  occasioned  by  the  spoogj 
nature  of  the  land,  which  retains  the  heavy  shovers 
that  so  frequently  fall  in  the  western  counties,  uotil 
the  waters  in  the  extensive  morasses  gradually  over- 
flow. In  this  manner,  and  from  almost  as  small 
beginnings,  do  some  of  the  most  mighty  rivers  in  the 
world  take  their  rise,  and  are  evidences  of  the  many 
and  ever  bountiful  provisions  which  the  all- wise,  aod 
supreme  Author  of  nature  has  turnished  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  His  creatures.  The  roaring  of  the 
various  torrents  of  water  in  the  Moor,  after  hearv 
rains,  and  when  the  wind  favours  the  transmissioa 
of  the  sound,  is  very  grand,  and  especially  itrikiog 
to  those  who  have  never  heard  this  impressive  mu^ 
in  this  ''  wild  and  wondrous  region.*' 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Dartmoor  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  are  the  Tona,  or  as  they  are  called 
by  the  native  poet  of  the  district,  with  a  poets 
license,  '*  Mighty  Tors."  The  word  tor  implies,  ia 
the  Celtic  and  other  langnsges,  a  beacon  or  fire-tower, 
and  some  of  these  hills  were  formerly  ui^d  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  none  that  rise  to  any  very  loftr 
altitude,  Rippen  Tor,  which  is  considered  amongst  the 
highest,  being  only  1549  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  an  elevation  not  greatly  e^^ceeding  that  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire. 

Hey,  or  High  Tor,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  series,  and  when  illumed  by  the  rising  soa, 
its  rocky  summits  may  he  distinguished  at  ^ 
amazing  distance.  It  consists  of  a  double  peal(,  of 
two  large  but  separate  columns,  with  steps  cat  ia 
the  solid  stone  for  ascending  each;  and  from  the 
summit  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  coast, 
stretching  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  cliffs  of  Dorset, 
and  embracing  on  almost  every  point  of  the  conipa88> 
a  rich  and  diversified  mass  of  heath,  woods,  rocks, 
meadows,  rivers,  towns,  and  villages.  This  tor  is 
celebrated  for  its  peat  or  blackwood,  aad  the  rarity 
of  its  mosses  and  lichens.  Some  of  the  tors  are 
supposed  by  geologists  to  be  extinct  volcanoes;  but 
this  is  not  supported  by  facts,  though  the  conical 
form  of  seversd  might  perhaps  warrant  that  conclu- 
sion. In  the  seventy-fifth  volume  of  the  GentUmox* 
Magazine,  it  is  asserted  that  Bren  Tor,  near  Tavistock, 
has  a  volcanic  origin ;  and  looking  at  its  conical  form, 
and  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock  which  composes 
it,  there  may  be  some  grounds  for  the  supposition. 
Crockern  Tor,  so  well  known  to  antiquaries,  at  !ea*t 
by  name,  stands  about  a  mile  distant  from  a  place 
called  Two  Bridges,  in  the  east  quarter  of  the  Moor, 
of  which  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  centre. 
The  president,  or  judge's  chair,  part  of  the  bench 
for  the  jurors,  and  three  irregular  steps  for  ascefld- 
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ing,  are  still  partially  visible,  and  as  an  interesting 
relic  of  old  British  manners,  and  a  memorial  of  the 
Saxon  Witenagetnot,  or  earlier  parliament  of  the  realm, 
must  always  command  respect. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Cad,  near  Shaugh  Bridge, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
is  a  remarkable  cliff,  or  mass  of  rock,  called  the 
Dewentone.  The  surface  is  profusely  overgrown  with 
thick  and  variegated  underwood,  consisting  of  ivy 
and  other  parasitical  plants,  which  spread  their  lux- 
xtriaat  foliage  over  its  jagged  and  shattered  front,  as 
if  anxious  to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  time  and 
tempest  have  inflicted.  The  view  from  the  summit 
into  the  awful  depth  beneath,  is  very  impressive. 

Shaugh  Bridge  crosses  the  river  Flym  a  short 
distance  below  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Cad. 

How  oft,  as  noon 

Unnoticed  fuded  into  eve,  my  feet 

Have  lingered  near  thy  bridge,  romantic  Shaugh ; 

While*  as  the  sister  waters  rushed  beneath, 

Tumultuous,  haply  glanced  the  setting  beam 

Upon  ther  crest  of  Dewerstoue.     The  hawk 

Rested  upon  the  aged  cliff ; — ^around 

A  holy  silence  reigned ; — ^the  mountain's  breast, 

Lay  hushed  as  midnight ;— not  a  vagrant  gale 

Sighed  through  the  woodis  of  Plym,  and  on  the  soul 

Fell  deep  the  impressive  caixxL — Cabbixotok. 

The  scenery  of  the  Plym  is  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  ranks  amongst  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  In 
consequence  of  the  number  of  rivers  and  streams 
which  flow  through  Dartmoor,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bridges  have  necessarily  been  erected  by 
the  county  at  various  periods. 

A  Railway  between  Prince  Town  and  Sutton 
Pool,  near  Plymouth,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles,  was  opened  for  public  use  in  September, 
1823,  at  a  cost  of  39,983/.,  raised  principally  by  the 
influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Tjrrwhitt,  who  subscribed 
upwards  of  3000/.  towards  the  undertaking.  The 
railway  was  projected  by  the  same  spirited  individual  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1818.  A  company  was  sub- 
sequently formed,  and  incorporated  as  the  Plymouth 
and  Dartmoor  Railway  Company.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  granite  of  the  finest  quality  are  conveyed  on 
it,  and  shipped  for  London  and  other  large  towns. 

Prince  Town,  a  small  place  containing  about  thirty 
houses,  so  called  in  honour  of  his  late  majesty,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the 
site  of  Dartmoor  Prison,  where^  during  the  late 
war,  a  great  number  of  prisoners  were  confined. 
From  May  29,  1809,  to  April  22,  1814,  no  less  than 
12,679  unhappy  victims  were  incarcerated  there; 
about  1117  deaths  occurred  during  that  period,  of 
which  1095  were  French,  and  twenty-two  Americans. 
This  immense  and  remarkable  structure  is  exceeed- 
ingly  well  adapted  for  the  object  designed.  Elevated 
at  least  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  it  comprises  within 
its  walls  a  circumference  of  thirty  acres,  enclosed  on 
its  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  directions,  by  a 
lofty  wall,  and  on  the  western  part,  or  front,  which 
being  straight,  blunts  the  circumference,  by  two 
handsome  residences  appropriated  to  the  agent  and 
surgeon,  and  having  between  them  a  Cyclopean  gate- 
way, surmounted  with  the  motto,  "  Parcere  aubjectis.*' 

Sir  Thon^as  Tjnrwhitt,  the  originator  of  the  railway, 
first  suggested  the  Idea  to  government,  and  as  the 
prisons  at  Plymouth  had  become  old  and  inconvenient, 
it  was  determined  to  erect  this  building  from  the  plau 
of  Mr.  Alexander.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  March, 
1806.  The  edifice  is  principally  composed  of  the 
grauite  so  plentiful  on  the  Moor,  and  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  127,000/.  A  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, comprising  two  of  the  prisons,  the  dwellings  for 
the  inferior  officers,  and  the  walls  of  the  chapel  and 


parsonage-house,  were  erected  by  French,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  was  fitted  up  by  the  American 
prisoners,  who  were  paid  a  daily  sum  for  this  labour  | 
a  mode  of  employment  which  tended  to  alleviate  the 
tedium  of  their  captivity,  and  increase  their  comforts. 
The  various  parts  of  the  prison  were  thoroughly  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water  from  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  filled  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Walkham^ 
diverted  for  that  purpose. 

The  air  of  Dartmoor  is  exceedingly  healthful  and 
invigorating;  one  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  "  Moorsmen,'*  as  they  are  locally 
termed,  are  famed  for  feats  of  strength,  especially 
wrestling.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  attain  a  great 
age.  The  farmers  lead  a  very  laborious  life  in  culti- 
vating the  barren  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their  habi- 
tations; nevertheless,  they  seem  happy  and  contented 
with  their  lot,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  wild 
and  moorland  districts,  they  appear  greatly  attached 
to  the  soil  which  gave  them  birth.  Many  of  the 
cottagers  maintain  themselves  by  digging  peat  fuel 
from  the  extensive  bogs,  which  is  chiefly  sent  to  that 
district  of  the  county  termed  "the  south  hams." 
Others  job  in  cattle,  and  drive  a  humble  trade  in 
garden  produce,  &c. 

Dartmoor,  in  former  days,  particularly  when 
covered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  wood,  is 
said  to  have  abounded  with  wolves,  boars,  badgers, 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  wolf  was  not  extinct 
in  Dartmoor,  according  to  Howel,  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Wild  cattle,  similar  to  the  abori- 
ginal species  preserved  in  Chillingham  Park,  North- 
umberland, formerly  abounded.  The  red  deer  and 
stag  have  now  nearly  abandoned  it,  the  former  being 
chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Devon.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third  the  stag  was  common. 
Foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  still  very  numerous. 
The  moor-horse,  or  more  properly  pony,  is  an  active 
little  animal,  but  seems  to  be  left  almost  entirely  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Dartmoor,  in  the 
old  time,  was  luxuriantly  covered  with  wood,  and, 
indeed,  at  various  periods  the  trunks,  branches,  and 
roots  of  trees,  chiefly  oak  and  birch,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  several  parts,  at  different  depths  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  some  even  so  low  as  six  or 
eight  feet.  The  wood,  from  its  contact  with  the 
marshy  soil,  is  black,  and  after  exposure  for  a  time 
to  the  sun  and  air,  becomes  exceedingly  hard. 
The  solitary  remains  of  the  forest  called  the  Wood 
of  Wistman,  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Carrington, 
as  "  Dreary  in  aspect,  silently  decaying,"  stands  on 
a  slope,  near  the  West  Dart,  to  the  north-east  of 
Crockern  Tor.  It  consists  of  scrubbed  decrepit  trees, 
chiefly  oak,  scarcely  exceeding  seven  feet  in  height  j 
their  branches  almost  destitute  of  foliage,  overrun 
with  moss,  brambles,  and  other  parasitical  plants,  ex- 
hibit a  scene  of  uncouth  and  cheerless  desolation. 
The  circumference  of  some  of  these  hoary  foresters 
almost    equals    their    height,  j^  Wordsworth    truly 

says, — 

I  looked  upon  the  scene,  both  far  and  near, 

Moro  doleful  place  did  never  eye  survey  | 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spring  time  came  not  here^ 

Or  nature  here  was  willing  to  decay. 

Several  laudable  attempts,  on  a  large  scale,  have 
been  made  at  various  periods  to  plant  and  improve 
Dartmoor,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will 
be  ultimately  enclosed.     A  rec  ^nt  writer  observes,— 

What  has  been  effected  affords  a  manifest  proof,  not 
only  of  conBiderable  attendant  advantages,  but  of  the  per- 
fect practicability  of  doing  more.  In  the  wastes  surround- 
ing the  moor  barrenness  is  gradually  disappearing,  and 
softening  into  verdure  and  fertility.   By  judicious  measures 
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■larilitf  migbt  )>«  wholly  b«iii«bcd,  excepting  wham  the 
{>eat  eulh  lies  inimediatel]'  upon  tlie  granite  rock.  The 
•uil  of  the  neighbouiing  valei  i»  of  eupcrior  quiUty,  and 
contists  of  rich  frishle  loams;  and  even  on  the  moor  itself 
are  tpoU  forming  obms,  at  it  were,  in  a  deiert,  and  bighlj 
auicepiiLla  of  useful  conTenion. 

The  lame  writer  says, — 

That  the  moor  was  once  cultivated  is  evident,  from  the 
traces  of  furroiTS  or  ridges,  and  slone  inclosures,  still  re- 
Inainine  upon  and  around  it,  and  from  the  lower  layers  of 
thatch  in  Iho  roofs  of  its  old  buildings  being  rye-straw, 
which  probably  was  the  grain  then  raised. 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  XXV. 


The  Hazbl,  {Corytus  avellana.) 
TsiB  'well-knowa  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  its  mode  of  growth  and  size  m«y 
be  called  iadiscrimiDBtely  a  email  tree  or  n  large 
shrub.  It  appears  to  be  a  native  of  all  the  temperate 
portions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  south  of  Spain  produces  great  quantities  of 
hazel  nnts,  which  are  exported  in  considerable  num* 
bers  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  from 
the  port  of  Barcelona,  by  which  name  all  the  Spanish 
nuts  are  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients  more  in  reference  to  the  auperstitioui 
practices  in  which  it  waa  employed,  than  on  account 
of  its  useful  properties.  Pliny  says  torches  were 
made  of  its  branches  at  marriages,  the  bumiag  of 
which  was  snpposed  to  be  lueki/  to  the  young  couple. 
In  more  recent  times  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  fully  of  mankind  by  its  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  metals,  water,  hidden  trea- 
sure, lost  property,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  divMag  rod* 
formed  of  a  twig  of  HazeL  The  impositions  that 
bave  been  practised  by  designing  persons  by  the  aid 
of  this  instmment  are  almost  incredible,  and  even  at 
present  it  has  not  fallen  entirely  into  disuse. 


[SimuiuU,   1 

"  The   Hud,"  saya  Sir  Thouas  Dick  Ludcr, 
"  which,    besides    making  up  a  prominent  put  nS 
many  a  grove  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  tuftjnt    I 
and  fringing  the  sides  of  many  a  ravine,  aftea  pre 
■eats  ns  with  very  [Hctiuesqae  stems  and  naita- 
tiona.     Then  when  we  think  of  the  lovely  seen  ats 
which  the  careless  steps  of  onr  yonth  have  bsa  ltd    I 
in  search  of  its  nnts,  when  Aatnmn  bad  bcgiia  n 
brown  the  topi  of  their  clnstera,  we  are  boodhijt    I 
by  threads  of  the  most  delightfdl  assooatiaK  ntii    ; 
those  beloved  ones  who  were  the  compaaioos  of  sock    ' 
idle  bat  faappy  days." 

The  Hazel  appears  to  flonrish  in  almost  til  if 
scriptions  of  soil,  bnt  it  succeeds  beat,  and  its  friit 
is  larger  and  finer  flavonred,  in  a  light  and  mud 
earth.  It  is  eitremely  hardy,  and  its  blouam 
appear  very  early  in  the  Spring,  even  if  the  vettto 
is  severe.  The  stem  is  snrroiinded  with  nnanM 
young  shoots,  which  offer  ■  very  easy  method  of 
propagating  titie  tree.  Bnt  it  may  be  grows  fima  tk 
seedj  in  this  case,  the  nuts  should  be  put  into  ibt 
gronad  in  the  Autamn,  soon  after  they  are  gsthmd,  | 
and  the  young  plants  will  appear  in  the  next  Spring.  | 
If  the  sowing  of  the  nut  is  left  until  the  Spriag,  ibej  ' 
moat  be  preserved  through  the  Winter  in  dry  nnd, 
to  prevent  tbeir  becoming  rancid ;  the  trees  rand 
in  this  last  nuuurn  are  mnch  more  vigenw,ud 
Bcqnire  a  greater  height  than  those  produced  froai 
suck  era. 

The  frnit  of  the  Gomnon  nat  is  thought  bnt  Hole 
of,  but  the  filbert,  which  is  merely  a  ltu|;er  nricty 
produced  by  cultivation,  is  coasidercd  worthy  of  i 
place  in  the  dessert.  The  wood  of  the  Hiid  «Ws 
yoang  is  extremely  flexible,  and  in  aom«  placn  it  li 
mach  a»ed  in  the  maaafactore  of  baskets.  No-oil 
is  expressed  from  the  kernel  of  the  Hazel  not,  sod  ii 
sometimes  employed  for  the  same  pvrpose •■  ojiie-  | 
oil :  it  is  also  used  by  painters  in  ml  cc^an,  but  Ik 
greater  proportion  of  oil  acdd  for  this  puipoie  u  sst- 
oil,  is  merely  a  refined  linseed-oil. 
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ON  WRITING  MATERIALS. 

No.  V. 
The  Hai^ufactvrs  of  Wiuting-Pap£b, 

In  our  last  ardde  on  tbk  lubjecti  ve  gave  a  general 
description  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  a 
short  acooont  of  their  history,  and  of  their  introd  action 
into  this  country*  We  shall  now  describe  the  modes 
of  maaafactaring  this  useful  article  in  England. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  case,  the  earlier  speci* 
mens  were  produced  by  a  greater  share  of  manual 
labour  than  is  employed  at  present,  the  inventions  of 
modem  times  having  enabled  us  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  society  in  general  is  supplied 
with  better  productions,  in  larger  quantity,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  formerly.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  paper  manufacture.  Those  processes  which  are 
now  performed  almost  entirely  by  machinery  used  to 
be  performed  by  hand.  We  will  treat  first  of  the 
mode  of  making  paper  by  hand. 

The  rags  of  which  the  paper  is  made  are  sorted  into 
different  qualities,  according  to  the  kind  of  paper 
which  is  required.  The  rags  are  then  carried  in  bags 
to  the  iBg^house,  where  women  cut  them  up  inta 
pteoes  three  or  four  inches  square.  They  sit  at  a 
table  formed  of  wire-work,  across  which  is  placed  a 
knife,  with  the  sharp  edge  uppermost.  The  woman 
at  the  table  takes  up  the  rags  piece  by  piece,  reinoves 
all  impurities,  such  as  buttons,  seams,  &c.,  and  cuts 
the  rags  into  small  pieces,  by  drawing  them  along  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  the  impurities,  dust»  dirt,  &c., 
falling  through  the  wire  top  of  the  table  into  a  drawer 
beneath.  At  herrside  is  placed  a  box,  divided  into 
several  compartments,  into  which  she  throws  the 
pieces  which  she  has  cut;  different  compartments 
heing  chosen  for  different  qualities. 

The  rags  are  then  examined  by  ''overlookers**  or 
"ovcrhaulers/*  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  cutters  has 
been  properly  performed ;  after  which  the  rags  are 
put  into  a  cylinder,  called  a .  duster.  This  is  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  in 
length,  and  is  formed  of  wire  cloth.  A  door  in  the 
cylinder  is  opened,  a  hundred  weight  or  more  of  rags 
are  put  io,  and  the  door  is  closed.  The  cylinder  is 
then  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  as  the  rags  are 
whirled  about  within  it,  they  are  caught  and  separated 
by  spokes  or  arms  which  are  inserted  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder.  By  this  means,  the  dust  and  dirt  are 
completely  shaken  or  beaten  from  the  rags,  and  passes 
out  through  the  wire  cloth  of  the  cylinder. 

The  rags  are  then  boiled  in  water,  which  contains 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
little  quick  lime  to  every  hundred  weight  of  rags. 
The  boiling  is  continued  for  about  eight  hours,  after 
which  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  allowed  to  cool 
very  gradually.  The  boiled  rags  are  then  taken  to 
the  engine-house,  to  be  reduced  to  pulp,  which  is 
effected  in  two  engines,  the  washing  and  the  beating 
engines.  The  washing-engine  is  a  trough  ten  feet 
long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  deep, 
made  of  wood,  lined  with  copper  or  lead,  or  else  made 
wholly  of  cast  iron.  In  this  engine  a  cylinder,  called 
a  rofl,  revolves,  which  is  generally  made  of  a  solid 
block  of  elm,  two  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Bars  of  steel  are  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  roll, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  also  to  the  axis.  These 
bars  are  about  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  are  from 
three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  thick. 

This  roll  revolves  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  come 
nearly  in  contact  with  a  plate  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trough.  This  plate  has  a  number  of  steel  bars 
projecting  upwards  from  it^  which  are^arranged  in  a 


direction  somewhat  incUned  to  the  bars  on  the  roll, 

so  that  when  the  rags  are  drawn  between  the  roll  and 
the  plate,  the  bars  in  the  two  latter  act  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  trough  being 
half  filled  with  water,  about  a  hundred  weight  of  rags 
are  put  in,  and  the  cylinder  is  put  in  motion.  The 
bars  catch  up  the  rags,  carry  them  half  round,  and 
dash  them  against  a  curved  surface,  called  the  back/alig 
down  which  they  are  again  brought  beneath  the 
cylinder.  A  number  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  carry  off  the  dirty  water,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rags  by  passing  through  a  wire  cloth,  which 
is  too  fine  to  admit  the  rags.  The  rags  are  brought, 
by  the  continual  revolution  of  the  cylinder^  again  and 
again  between  the  cylinder  and  the  plate,  where  they 
are  bruised  and  worked  down  to  a  pulp.  The  bars 
are  made  blunt,  as  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  rags 
should  be  bruised,  rather  than  cut,  into  a  pulp.  A 
constant  supply  of  pure  water  is  admitted  to  the  rags 
in  the  trough. 

This  process  of  washing  occupies  about  three  or 
four  hours;  after  which  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  trough  through  a  six*  inch  pipe  into  the 
draining-chest,  which  is  situated  in  a  lower  floor  of  the 
building,  and  which  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  to 
let  the  water  drain  off  from  the  pulp. 

The  pulp  is  then  bleached  in  one  of  two  ways-^ 
either  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  in  the 
state  of  a  gas;  or  by  steeping  it  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime :  the  latter  plan  appears  to  be  the  roost 
advantageous.  If  the  fint  plan  be  adopted,  the  pulp 
is  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  lime  for  seversd 
hours,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  clear  water,  to  re- 
move the. solution.  The  water  is  then  pressed  out, 
and  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
which  is  procured,  in  leaden  retorts,  from  sulphuric 
acid,  sea- salt,  and  the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
In  the  other  method  of  bleaching,  the  pulp  is  removed 
from  the  draining- chest  into  stone  bleaching- chests. 
About  one  hundred  weight  of  pulp  is  put  into  each 
chest,  and  six  or  eight  pounds  of.  chloride  of  lime, 
dissolved  in  twelve  gallons  of  water,  are  poured  in. 
The  chest  is  then  filled  up  with  water,  or  with  weak 
liquor,  which  has  been  previously  employed  in  the 
chests. 

After  having  been  steeped  in  the  bleaching  liquid 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  pulp  is  transferred  to  an 
iron  box,  in  which  it  is  carried  to  a  Br  amah  press, 
where  it  undergoes  a  powerful  pressure,  which  forces 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solution  from  the  pulp. 
The  pulp  then  undergoes  another  process  of  washing, 
in  order  entirely  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
chloride. 

The  pulp  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  beating' 
engine,  which  is  almost  entirely  similar  to  the  washing- 
engine,  except  that  the  bars  are  sharper,  so  as  to 
exert  a  cutting  action  on  the  pulp :  it  is  reduced  to 
fibres,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  after 
being  subjected  to  this  action  for  four  or  i^ve  hours, 
the  pulp,  which  is  now  called  half -stuff,  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  a  large  stone  chest.  From  the  chest  the 
pulp  is  either  ladled,  or  flows  through  a  valve  into  a 
vat,  which  is  a  stone  vessel,  about  six  feet  square  and 
four  deep,  and  through  the  middle  of  which  a  wheel 
revolves,  in  order  to  keep  the  pulp  constantly  stirred. 

The  sheets  of  paper  are  made  in  moulds,  formed  of 
wire-cloth,  fixed  upon  a  frame.  The  wire- cloth  is 
supported  by  ribs  of  wood,  laid  about  an  inch  asunder 
across '  the  frame.  Paper  made  in  such  moulds  is 
called  wove  paper,  because  the  wire  is  woven  into  a 
cloth ;  but  the  wires  are  sometimes  laid  side  by  side 
in  one  direction  only,  which  produces  laid  paper. 

A  workman,  called  the  vatnum,  has  in  bis  hand  a 
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Blight  frame,  called  a  decMe,  whith  he  places  on  the 
mould,  in  order  to  form  a  raised  edge  or  border  to  the 
latter.  He  then  dips  the  mould  into  the  vat,  and 
takes  up  a  quantity  of  pulp,  which  has  been  rendered 
fluid  by  being  mixed  and  worked  up  with  water. 
After  jerking  off  some  of  the  superfluous  pulp,  he 
shakes  the  mould  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  which 
the  pulp  forms  a  thin  layw,  from  which  the  water 
drains  through  the  wire  cloth.  He  then  removes 
the  deckle,  and  hands  the  mould  to  a  workman. 
Called  the  coucher,  who  rests  it  in  an  inclined  position, 
to  drain  more  completely.  The  coucher  then  places 
a  piece  of  felt  on  a  board,  and  turns  the  mould  over 
with  its  face  down  upon  the  felt,  by  which  the  thin 
film  of  pulp  is  transferred  from  the  mould  to  the  felt, 
in  a  wet  but  slightly  adhesive  state.  While  this  is 
being  done,  the  vatman  is  moulding  another  sheet  of 
pulp,  which  the  coucher  transfers  as  before  to  another 
piece  of  felt,  which  is  placed  on  the  last  made  sheet. 
Thus  they  proceed,  until  from  four  to  eight  quires 
of  felts,  with  sheets  between,  are  collected  in  one  heap, 
called  a  post,  A  heavy  plank  is  then  placed  upon  the 
post,  and  the  whole  are  removed  to  a  press,  where 
they  undergo  a  powerful  pressure,  which  forces  out 
much  of  the  remaining  moisture. 

The  sheets  are  now  sufKciently  adhesive  to  be 
handled ;  so  that  a  workman,  called  the  layer,  takes 
the  felts  and  the  sheets  one  by  one  off  the  post,  laying 
the  sheets  in  one  heap,  called  a  pack,  and  the  felts  in 
another.  These  packs  are  then  again  pressed,  by 
which  the  remaining  water  exudes  in  drops.  If  this 
pressure  be  too  long  continued,  the  sheets  adhere 
together,  and  tear  one  another.  The  sheets  are  then 
parted,  and  placed  with  their  other  surfaces  in  con- 
tact, and  again  pressed,  in  order,  to  remove  the  marks 
of  the  felt. 

The  sheets,  being  thus  made,  they  then  undergo  a 
process  of  drying.  Posts,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  are  fixed  at  distances  of  about  ten  feet  from  one 
another,  and  have  moveable  pins  inserted  in  them  at 
different  heights,  to  support  spars  of  wood  which 
extend  from  one  post  to  another.  Between  each  pair 
of  these  spars  ropes  are  stretched  about  five  inches 
asunder.  The  workman  takes  up  three  or  four  sheets 
of  paper,  on  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  T,  and 
passing  it  up  between  the  ropes,  leaves  the  sheets 
hanging  over  the  latter.  Tliis  he  does  until  all  the 
ropes  are  filled.  All  these  posts  are  situated  in  a 
room,  called  the  drying-room,  to  which  the  admission 
or  exclubion  of  air  can  be  regulated  by  shutters, 
which  open  or  close  in  the  sides.  The  drying  is  left 
to  be  performed  by  the  wind  5  or  else  steam-pipes  are 
carried  through  the  room. 

The  next  operation  is  sizeing,  except  in  some  papers 
in  which  the  size  is  introduced  into  the  pulp.  The 
size  is  made  of  pieces  of  skin  or  sheep  s  feet,  or  other 
glutinous  substance,  boiled  to  a  jelly  in  a  copper, 
strained,  and  a  little  alum  added  to  it.  The  workman 
takes  four  or  five  quires  of  paper,  and  dips  them  into 
the  size,  taking  care  that  the  size  shall  penetrate 
between  each  two  sheets ;  after  which  the  sheets  are 
moderately  pressed,  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  size, 
and  are  then  separated  and  hung  up  in  the  drying- 
room,  where  they  are  slowly  dried.  In  some  manu- 
factories the  sizing  is  effected  by  placing  the  paper  on 
a  frame,  which  is  lowered  into  a  tub,  where  hot  size 
is  allowed  to  flow  upon  it.  The  sheets  are  then  carried 
to  the  finishing-house,  in  which  they  are  again 
pressed,  and  a  number  of  women  pick  out  the  knots 
which  may  be  in  them  with  small  knives,  and  separate 
the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  sheets ;  after  which  they 
are  again  pressed,  and  lastly  counted,  and  folded  into 
quires  and  reams. 


Those  papers  which  are  called  hot^pressed  are 
placed  between  two  sheets  of  pasteboard,^paper  aod 
pasteboard  being  placed  alternately, — and  a  hot  iron 
plate  being  placed  at  about  every  fortieth  or  fiftieth 
pasteboard. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  mode  of  tnakiog 
paper  by  hand ;  and  although  improvements  have  been 
made  in  every  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  above  viU 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  processes  which 
are  performed.  We  will  now  briefly  describe  the 
mode  of  making  paper  by  machinery. 

The  pulp  is  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  in 
most  methods,  but  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  in  the  moulding  and  subsequent  processes.  In 
Fourdrinier*8  method,  the  pulp  is  placed  in  a  large 
vat,  in  which  are  two  agitators,  to  prevent  the  polp 
from  settling;  from  whence  it  is  discharged  by  askice 
into  a  cistern,  where,  after  being  strained  through  a 
machine,  to  exclude  knotty  portions,  &c.,  it  flovs 
upon  an  endless  wire-cloth,  which  is  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long,  and  which  passes  over  several  rollers,  m 
that  the  film  of  pulp  which  streams  down  upon  the 
wire- cloth  travels  along  this  extent  of  surface,  by 
which  it  becomes  tolerably  equable  in  thickness,  loses 
much  of  its  moisture,  and  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
tenacity.  The  wire-cloth  has  a  shaking  motion  girea 
to  it  during  the  operation,  by  which  the  separation 
of  the  .water  is  further  effected.  When  the  pulp  has 
arrived  at  the  last  roller  on  endless  cloth,  it  passes 
between  two  rollers,  and  then  falls  on  a  web  of  feit, 
on  which  it  is  carried  along  as  before,  and  passes  with 
the  felt  between  two  other  rollers,  by  which  it  is 
pressed,  and  is  now  sufficiently  firm  to  be  handled  as 
one  continuous  sheet  of  paper. 

It  then  passes  over  and  between  a  number  of  cylic- 
ders  which  are  heated  from  within  by  steam;  so  that 
after  passing  over  about  thirty  linear  feet  of  heated 
surface,  the  paper  is  dry.  In  no  part  of  paper-makiog 
is  the  advantage  of  machinery  more  decided  thaa 
in  the  rapid  drying  by  these  means.  From  the 
heated  cylinder  the  paper  is  wound  on  a  reel,  surface 
after  surface,  until  a  great  thickness  is  attained,  which 
is  cut  into  sixteen  or  eighteen  quires  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment) after  which  they  are  removed  to  the  drjing- 
loft.  By  these  contrivances  the  method  of  dipping  a 
mould  into  the  pulp,  and  taking  out  a  portion  of  it, 
is  entirely  discarded. 

Another  great  improver  of  paper- making  is  Mr. 
Dickenson.  In  his  arrangement,  a  cylinder  covered 
with  wire-cloth  is  made  to  revolve  over  and  just  ia 
contact  with  the  prepared  pulp,  and  to  take  up  some 
of  the  pulp  in  the  following  manner.  The  pulp  is 
made  to  flow  through  a  sluice,  by  which  its  quantity 
may  be  regulated>  into  a  vessel,  against  the  bottom 
of  which  a  brass  cylinder  rests.  This  cylinder  is 
smooth  and  bright  inside  and  out,  and  has  a  number 
of  holes  bored  in  its  surface :  on  the  outer  surface  is 
spread  an  endless  web  of  wire-cloth.  When  this 
cylinder  revolves  on  its  central  axis,  a  portion  of  the 
pulp  adheres  to  the  wire,  on  account  of  the  cylinder 
dipping  into  the  vessel  in  which  the  pulp  is  con- 
tained. Before  this  stratum  or  fllm  is  received  on  a 
felt,  or  drying- web,  it  is  deprived  of  nearly  all  its 
moisture  by  a  very  peculiar  process.  One  portion 
of  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  enclosed  into  the 
form  of  a  box,  or  chamber,  which  does  not  revolve, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  When  the  receiver  is  exhausted  of  air,  the 
chamber  becomes  likewise  nearly  exhausted,  so  that 
when  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
which  contains  the  pulp  passes  over  this  vjcuunii 
the  external  air  presses  the  pulp  so  closely  to  the 
wire,  that  all  the  water  is  driven  through  into  the 
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interior  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
holes  are  left  in  the  substance  of  the  cylinder,  that 
the  vacuum  within  may  act  upon  the  pulp  which  is 
spread  on  the  wire-cloth  on  the  outside. 

Ail  these  after-contrivances,  such  as  the  vacuum, 
&€.,  are  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  pulp.  Directly 
after  the  film  of  pulp  has  been  thus  dried,  it  is  then 
taken  off  by  an  endless  band  of  felt  which  passes 
over  another  cylinder,  and  is  pressed  between  two 
rollers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  described  in 
Fourdrinier  s  method.  The  water  which  flows  from 
the  pulp  through  the  wire- cloth,  into  the  hollow  of 
the  first  cylinder,  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
which  acts,  as  the  axis  round  which  the  cylinder 
revolves;  and  as  this  water  frequently  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  pulp,  arrangements  are  made  for 
conveying  that  pulp  back  again  into  the  vat. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  machine-made 
paper,  is  the  large  siase  which  can  be  given  to  the 
sheets.  A  sheet  of  paper  for  a  double  number  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  if  made  by  hand,  would  require  a 
mould  of  most  unwieldy  dimensions,  and  would  be 
in  every  respect  difficult  to  work.  Paper-hangings 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price,  by  being  made  in 
one  piece  twelve  yards  long;  whereas  small  sheets 
had  to  be  pasted  together,  under  the  old  system. 

Such  are  the  modes  now  adopted  for  making 
paper.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  rags 
are  still  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  the  original  mode  of 
stamping  or  beating.  They  have  mortars  cut  in  solid 
oak,  the  cavity  being  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  being  left  to 
carry  away  the  water.  Large  hammers  with  teeth 
act  perpendicularly  in  these  cavities,  and  cut  the 
rags  to  small  pieces.  This  rude  method  is,  however, 
almost  exploded  at  the  present  day. 


INTEMPBRANCB. 


Frcsh  10  fair  beauty's  cheek,  and  bright 

Within  the  festive  room, 
Tet  may  not  brovk  the  morning  light. 

When  night  has  brushed  its  bloom* 
And  bright  is  valour's  mailed  vesti 

Yet  soiled  in  nightly  jar ; 
It  may  not  bear  with  n^ed  crest 

To  meet  the  morning  star. 
Bat  more  unseemly  is  the  view, 

When  morning  beams  are  poured 
On  signs  of  revelry,  that  strew 

The  late  carousal  board. 
And  still  unseemlier  than  the  signs, 

On  that  foul  board  you  trace. 
Are  the  deep-drawn  inveterate  lines, 

That  mark  the  reveller's  face. 
The  brow  with  clammy  moisture  spread  i 
The  beating  pulse,  the  languid  head, 
The  oheek^s  pale  glow  with  wrinkles  hid, 
The  bloodless  lip,  the  heavy  Ud, 
The  reddening  eye's  unsteady  ghmoe,*^ 
These  are  thy  marks.  Intemperance, 
[The  Hubi,  a  TqU  of  tht  Sta,} 


That  another  state  of  life  there  roust  be  for  every  creature 
wherein  there  is  the  breath  of  life,  he  was  verily  persuaded. 
To  that  conclusion  the  whole  tenour  of  his  philosophv  led 
him ;  and  what  he  entertained  as  a  philosophical  opinion, 
acquired  from  a  religious  feeling  something  liae  the  strength 
of  faith.  For  if  the  whole  of  a  brute  animal's  existence  ended 
in  this  world,  then  it  would  follow  that  there  are  creatures 
born  into  it,  for  whom  it  had  been  better  never  to  have  been, 
than  to  endure  the  privations,  pains,  wrongs  and  cruel- 
ties inflicted  upon  them  by  human  wickedness;  and  he 
would  not,  could  not,  dare  not,  believe,  that  any,  even  the 
meanest  of  God's  creatures,  has  been  created  to  undergo 
more  of  evil  than  of  good,  (where  no  power  of  choice  was 
given.)  much  less  to  suffer  unmingled  evil,  during  its  allotted 
torin  of  existence.  Yet  this  must  be  if  there  were  no  state 
for  animals  after  death. — Thb  Doctojl 


USES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  INORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES TO  MAN. 
If,  nnder  the  peculiar  appointments  for  man,  shelter 
has  been  rendered  as  imperious  a  necessity  aa  clothing, 
if  substances  have  been  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
which  he  has  been  gifted  with  ingenuity  to  apply, 
and  if  he  has  been  further  provided  with  intellect  to 
effect  this  end  in  a  progressively  superior  manner, 
which,  if  had  not,  he  would  have  been  judged  less 
worthy  of  his  Maker's  regard  than  the  beaver  and 
the  bee,  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  means  were 
created  for  him,  even  more  than  the  wool  of  the 
sheep,  since  to  all  other  animals  they  serve  no  pur- 
pose. It  is  an  inconsiderate  or  a  fanatical  judgment, 
which  thinks  that  a  Being  so  great  and  so  powerful 
could  not  have  attended  to  such  trifles,  or  which 
thinks  Him  insulted  by  such  a  supposition.  Corn- 
pared  to  Himself,  what  is  there  worthy  of  his  notice? 
He  who  cares  for  the  minutest  insect  as  for  man, 
cannot  have  judged  anything  beneath  His  regard; 
and  if  He  has  provided  for  the  wants  of  even  the 
living  atom  which  escapes  the  microscope,  it  is  our 
duty  to  believe  that  He  has  neglected  nothing  which 
could  concern  our  own,  infinitely  more  numerous 
and  complicated  as  they  are,  even  to  the  production 
of  a  sandstone  for  building,  a  limestone  for  cement, 
and  a  slate  for  roofing. 

Is  it  that  associations  like  these  are  deemed  im- 
proper ?  Let  the  student  of  creation  accustom  him- 
self to  think  otherwise,  else  will  he  fail  to  discover 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  in  all  His  works,  and  learn 
to  neglect  Him.  Or  is  it  that  such  attentions  are 
deemed  mean,  because  our  own  pride,  or  negligence, 
or  selfishness,  prevents  us  from  following  those 
examples  of  beneficence  which  He  gives  us  ?  His 
ways,  indeed,  are  not  as  our  ways ;  but  were  we  to 
endeavour  to  make  our  conduct  more  like  His,  if 
only  in  this,  human  nature  and  human  life  would 
present  far  other  aspects  than  they  now  do.  Instead 
of  charging  with  fanaticism  or  folly,  what  may 
appear  vulgar  or  fanciful  attempts  to  illustrate  His 
goodness,  let  us  rather  labour  to  do  as  He  has  done, 
and  equally  careless  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  it 
is  received,  to  persevere  in  beneficence.  Little, 
indeed,  it  is  that  we  can  effect,  but  it  were  well  that 
we  even  desired  to  do  for  each  other  what  He  has 
done  from  the  beginning,  and  is  continually  doing 
fot  us,  ever  thoughtless  and  ever  ungrateful. 

Are  these  superfluities,  sources  of  pure  pleasure, 
luxuries,  provided  for  us  in  these  appointments,  as  in 
all  else  ?  The  latter  term  possesses  a  vulgar  associ- 
ation with  what  is  vicious  or  forbidden,  as  do  even 
the  former,  in  minds  tinged  with  ascetitism.  But  he 
who  would  separate  pleasures  from  uses,  would  require 
to  think  more  deeply  than  is  usual  on  such  subjects  $ 
he  who  condemns  luxury  has  never  thought  at  all ; 
and  he,  the  acetic,  forgets  that  the  beneficence  of 
God  has  not  been  limited  to  the  mere  supply  of 
needfnl  wants.  It  is  not  from  him,  at  least,  that 
reason  or  religion  will  take  the  character  of  the 
Universal  Father. 

In  granite,  we  find  a  stone  so  well  calculated  for 
durability,  so  beautiful  and  various,  and  so  submis- 
sive to  our  tools,  that  it  has  been  selected  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilissation,  as  the  material  for 
those  works  which  record  the  power  and  knowledge 
of  nations.  Often,  too,  their  architecture  is  the  only 
portion  of  their  history  which  has  descended  to  us  : 
and  if  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  under  what 
forms  man  has  preceded  us,  what  he  has  thought, 
known  and  done,  what  has  been  his  political  con- 
dition, what  his  astronomical  knowledge,  what  his 
mechanical  attainments,  what  his  progress  in  the  arts 
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of  taste,  80  intimately  connected  with  his  general 
mental  cultivation*  it  is  here  that  we  must  often  seek 
this  information,  while  thus,  also,  we  often  attain  to 
know  what  his  religion  has  heen,  under  the  strange 
forms  which  that  has  assumed.  Can  we  then  believe 
that  even  the  luxury  of  architecture  is  unimportant 
in  the  eye  of  the  Deity  ? 

And  if  thoughtlessness  should  condemn  the  im- 
mense, and  apparently  useless  labours  of  ancient 
Egypt,  so  are  they  easily  condemned,  under  the  use 
of  the  ever-acceptable  term  tyranny,  the  ever-ready 
word  of  him  who  abuses  all  the  power  which  he  can 
command.  Yet  he  who  would  eat  must  labour :  it 
is  the  unvarying  law,  not  of  God  alone,  but  of  human 
society;  the  bond  by  which  it  is  held  together.  The 
soil  of  .Egypt  was  the  possession  of  its  singular 
government,  and  the  laborx  of  the  people  was  the 
only  manner  in  which  they  could  demand  or  acquire 
a  share  of  the  produce :  it  was  the  only  mode  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  possessed  their  portions. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  had  appro- 
priated all  the  labour  applicable  to  it ;  and  commer- 
cial industry,  as  it  then  was,  had  probably  done  the 
same.  An  artificial  invention  to  occupy  labour,  be- 
came, therefore,  imperiously  necessary ;  and  through 
this  was  Egypt  peopled,  to  an  extent  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  great.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
other  cases,  where,  under  a  general  law  pervading  all 
creation,  conditions  of  labour  have  been  attached  to 
possession,  must  be  obvious :  and  though  tyranny 
had  been  the  immediate  cause,  even  thus  does  the 
Deity  often  direct  the  wickedness  of  man  to  his  own 
good  ends. 

Sandstone  demands  no  particular  remarks;  but 
had  the  fissility  of  slate  not  been  known,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  credited,  especially  by  those  who 
know  that  it  does  not  occur  in  consequence  of  its 
stratified  disposition.  That  rock  was  once  a  solid 
mass  of  clay,  deposited  horizontally,  in  slow  succes- 
sion, and  afterwards  indurated.  It  should  have  sepa- 
rated into  leaves,  as  the  shales  do,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  deposited,  if  it  was  to  split  at  all, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  contingency  in  the  present 
very  different  result.  The  law  is  a  peculiar  one; 
whether  intended  for  the  useful  end  others  may  judge: 
it  is  not,  however,  the  exception  which  it  has  been 
calledi  Let  no  one  ever  perplex  or  suppress  the 
truth,  above  all  in  questions  of  the  present  nature. 
The  same  law  acts  in  other  rocks,  but  nowhere  to  the 
production  of  so  perfect  an  effect. 

The  contrivances  in  the  preparations  for  limestone 
are  much  more  remarkable  than  even  in  the  case  of 
coal,  and  they  are  acting  daily  under  our  eyes,  both 
for  present  and  future  purposes.  And  if  animal  life 
here  contributes  in  more  than  one  mode,  thus  are, 
ultimately,  beneficent  ends  attained,  through  means 
involving  a  primary  mass  of  beneficence  wUch  defies 
all  means  of  estimate,  in  the  granting  of  happiness 
with  life  to  uncountable  myriads  of  beings,  through 
ages  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  conjecture.  If  it  is 
now  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  this  rock  in 
architecture,  I  may  at  least  note,  that  they  depend  on 
a  combination  of  chemical  arrangements  which  we 
had  no  right  to  expect,  and  have  not  long  discovered. 

It  has  been  among  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  to 
confer  on  clay  the  property  of  being  converted  into 
stone  by  the  aid  of  heat :  while  under  a  variety  of 
appointments  in  the  constitution  of  these  earths,  we 
possess  all  the  uses  derived  from  brick  upwards  to 
porcelain.  If  these  varieties  are  such,  that  we  could 
not  have  expected  them,  from  the  exceeding  simplicity 
of  the  composition,  so  is  it  remarkable  that  we  must 
depend  on  nature  for  the  greater  number  of  them, 


though  possessed  ^  the  ingreiiiiitf^  iMl  of  Ac 
'means  of  analyzing  these  natural  compouftda  Em 
one  knows  how  difficult  it  has  proved  to  ri^'al  the 
porcelains  of  China,  and  that  the  ancient  pottery  of 
Greece  is  hitherto  inimitable. 

Indispensable  as  this  property,  and  the  arts  denVfj 
from  it,  are  to  those  countries  which  are  deprired  of 
stone,  which,  nevertheless,  from  this  very  caase,  thdr 
alluvial  nature,  with  their  consequent  fertility,  kre 
been  the  earliest  and  most  crowded  seats  of  ci?iHzed 
man,  so  is  it  in  those  that  the  substances  in  qnestion 
abound  most,  as  the  art  of  converting  them  into 
stone  seems  coeval  with  man  himself.  Still  moR 
remarkable  may  it  be  considered,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  and  noted  of  all  inhabited  lands,  the  clay 
deposited  by  its  great  river  is  convertible  into  brick 
by  the  mere  power  of  the  sun,  without  which  pecti* 
liar  appointment  and  command  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
would  scarcely  have  been ;  while  these  great  citiei 
occupy  a  space  and  a  time  far  too  important  in  the 
history  of  man,  to  permit  us  to  doubt  ^at  they  were 
ordained, — ^they,  and  the  very  means  of  their  erectioa 
and  existence.  On  so  apparently  insignificant  a  pro- 
perty in  an  insignificant  earth,  the  refuse  of  the 
mountains,  the  produce  of  apparent  casualty,  the 
deposit  from  a  river  breaking  its  seemingly  appointed 
bounds,  have  been  founded  the  greatest  and  the  most 
powerful,  as  the  most  ancient  of  empires,  producing 
all  those  extraordinary  consequences,  which,  but  for 
this,  would  never  existed.  Can  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  be  seen  in  this  ?  Let  the  reader  conclude  for 
himself. 

On  the  variety  of  arts,  the  mass  of  indnstry,  the 
production  of  wealth,  the  uncountable  uses  conse- 
quent on  so  apparently  trivial  a  substance  and  simple 
a  property,  I  need  not  dwell.  Yet  I  must  remark, 
that  to  the  singular  indestructibility  of  this  artificiil 
stone,  a  property  possessed  by  scarcely  any  natmai 
work,  we  owe,  as  we  do  to  architecture,  much  histo- 
rical knowledge  that  would  otherwise  have  irreparably 
perished.  Hence  alone,  nearly,  is  it  that  we  can  stiU 
trace  the  great  Babylon,  perhaps  the  remains  of  that 
very  tower,  whose  history  forms  so  remarkable  an  era 
in  that  of  mankind.  To  this  we  long  owed  the  only 
knowledge  we  had  of  a  ^perished  written  langoag^ 
perhaps  of  the  language  used  by  the  earliest  races  of 
man.  To  this  also  we  owe  much  of  what  has  been 
rescued  for  us  in  the  arts  of  Greece  andEtnui&i 
and  thus  has  one  of  the  most  apparently  frail,  u 
fragile,  productions  of  human  art,  become  the  doH 
unexpectedly  durable  of  the  records  of  nations. 

[Maccullocu's  Proofs  and  Ulustrationt  ofthi  Attrihutes  ef  G«i] 


Thsrb  is  something  in  beauty,  whether  it  dwells  in  the  bo- 
man  face,  in  the  pencilled  leaves  of  flowers,  the  sparkling 
surface  of  a  fountain,  or  that  aspect  which  genius  breathes 
over  its  statue,  that  makes  us*moum  its  ruin.  I  should  oot 
envy  that  man  his  feelings  who  could  see  a  leaf  wither  or  a 
flower  fall,  without  some  sentiment  of  regret.  This  icoder 
interest  in  the  beauty  and  frailty  of  things  around  us,  is  only 
a  slight  tribute  of  becoming  grief  and  affection ;  for  Nature 
in  our  adversities  never  deserts  us.  She  even  comes  mwe 
nearly  to  us  in  our  sorrows,  and  leading  us  away  from  the 
paths  of  disappointment  and  pain,  into  her  soothiog  re- 
cesses, allays  the  anguish  of  our  bleeding  hearts,  binds  vf 
the  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted,  whispers  the  meei 
pledges  of  a  better  hope,  and  in  harmony  with  a  spirit  a 
still  holier  birth,  points  to  that  home  where  decay  ana 
death  can  never  come. — Constantinople, 
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Vtt  bave  now  Birived  at  the  third  planet  in  the  order  at 
distance, — the  Earth,  on  which  we  dwell:  that  habitation 
»hicli,  though  it  Di»y  appear  so  Vast — so  niKhty — to  our 
giM,  ii  but  a  speck  in  tho  great  schenie  of  tiw  universe. 
Could  we  but  travel  into  space,  and  view  the  tolsr  system 
U  a  connected  whole,  how  small  would  our  Sarth  appear, 
and  bow  unworthy  of  the  boastful  importance  which  we  are 
apt  to  attach  to  it  I  If  there  be  inhabitants  on  any  of  the 
exterior  planets,  they  see  the  Earth  merely  at  a  small  star,, 
shining  by  the  light  which  she  receives  from  the  Sun,  and 
■hich  she  reflects  from  her  own  surface. 

That  the  Earth  is  round  the  proofs  are  many  ond  easy : 
for,  ID  addition  to  the  gradual  appearance,  from  the  top 
downwards,  of  a  ship  coming  into  port,  and  the  fact  of  the 
vorld  having  been  sailed  round,  which  amounts  to  practical 
onTiction, — ^et,  as  this  sailing'  has  always  been  in  the 
liirection  fif  East  and  West,  the  Earth  might  be  cylindrical, 
and  this  Eastern  and  Western  circumnavigation  still  have 
taken  place  ;  but,  in  sailing  southward,  we  observe  that 
the  Sited  aiars  in  the  Northern  heaven  sink  down  towards 
the  horizon,  and  the  Southern  stars  keep  on  rising  in  the 
skv  ;  the  reverse  taking  place  as  we  return  northward. 
This  circumstance  is  beautifully  alluded  to  in  thp  Lusiad 
of  Camoend,  a  Portuguese  poem,  relating  to  the  discovery 
of  India. 


O'er  the  wild  vay. 
Our  port:  unknoif  i 


as  southward  thus  <re  Btrar, 
nntnawn  the  waterr  wst  ; 
impreascdwilh  sclcmn  awa, 
id  Dative  skies  withdiaw  : 


*  The  annual,  diurnal,  lad  libratory  motioni,  eiplained  ii 
japer. 
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Id  the  wide  loid  we  lose  their  cheenng  besmi : 
Lower  and  lower  ilill  the  Pole-btar  gleaiDs, 
Till  past  the  limit,  where  the  car  of  day 
Rolled  o'er  oar  head*,  and  paiired  the  downward  ray. 
We  now  disprove  the  faith  of  ancient  lore ; 
Bootes'  shining  car  appears  no  moie  : 
For  here  we  saw  Caliato's  slar  retire 
Beneath  the  waves,  unawed  by  Judo's  ire. 
ThO'latter  part  of  this  quotation  impliea,  that  when  tha 
navigators  had  gat  some  way  below  the  tropio  of  Capricorn, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  constellations  Bootes  and  the  Great 
Bear. 

The  Earth,  however,  like  all  the  other  planets,  is  .not 
quite  of  a  globular  shape ;  and,  before  we  proceed  fnrther, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  explain  why  it  is  that  none  of  ttw 
planets  are  prvcisely  globular,  but  are  tomewhat  flattened 
at  two  opposite  sides,  into  a  shape  which  is  called  an  oblata 
spheroid,  but  which  will  be  sufEciently  comprthended, 
if  we  compare  it  to  an  orange.  .;-, 

AU  the  planets,  besides  revolving  round  the  Sub,  have, 
as  we  said,  a  revolution  on  their  own  axes ;  that  is,  thej 
spin  round  like  a  lop.  What  may  have  been  the  original 
canse  of  this  motion  has  never  been  iliicoVMed.  Wa  ran 
only  conclude  (hat  it  waa  given  to  tboia  bodies  b^  ii» 

Sreat  Creator,  for  his  own  wise  purpose*,  and  acoordmg  to 
is  own  fixed  and  inscrutable  decree.  Hidden  as  the 
cause  of  this  motion  is  from  us,  we  can,  however,  trace  its 
effects  in  many  important  circumstances ;  one  of  which  is, 
the  oblateness,  or  flattening  of  the  revolving  bodies.  There 
is  a  kind  of  force  called  ceKlrifugal,  occasioned  whenever 
a  spinning  round  it  performed  i  this  foree  tends  to  throw 
the  body,  or  anything  which  rests  upon  that  body,  awar 
from  the  centre  as  far  as  possible,  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  A  pail  of  water  may  be  suspended 
by  a  rope,  and  turned  rapidly  round  in  a  vertical  circle 
without  wasting  a  drop  of  Ihe  water ;  although  in  every 
revolution,  the  {pit,  and  the  water  which  it  contains,  strive 
to  recede  from  the  hand,  which  is  the  centre  of  motion,  as 
lar  aa  poaaible,  during  the  revolution,  by  virtue  of  the  cm- 
trifs^al,  or  centrt-fiyin^  force,  which  is  imparted  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  motion.  When  the  pail  ia 
upside  down,  the  natural  tendency  of  Ihe  water  it  to  be 
poured  out  towards  the  ground ;  but  this  tendency  is  coud- 
leraeted  by  the  centrifugal  force,  which  tends  to  drira  tl» 
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trater  awaj  from  t)iQ  eeotral  force  y/rlMtAi  irtotains  it.  It 
is  on  a  ftlnliU^  principle  that  a  ftlinger  propels  a  stone  to  a 
gr^lit  distance :  the  hand  Is  the  centtio  of  motion ;  and  he 
turns  the  stone  rapidly  round  ill  order  to  gain  for  it  a  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  shall  carry  it  to  a  great  distance,  as 
soon  as  it  is  released.  If  we  drive  a  wire  through  any 
round  hody,  and  make  the  surface  of  this  body  equally  wet 
all  over,  and  then  spin  it  round  by  means  of  the  wire,  the 
moisture  will  be  collected  in  greater  quantity  at  those 
ptUrU  of  th3  durmccft  most  lismoved  from  the  wire ;  while, 
at  the  parts  near  the  wire,  the  quantity  will  be  diminished  : 
the  centrifugal  force  urges  the  tluid  away  from  the  central 
part  to  the  part  furthest  removed  from  the  wire;  which 
part  describes  the  largest  circle  in  going  round. 

Now,  the  same  line  of  argument  will  apply  to  a  revolving 
planet :  the  surface  of  the  Earth  moves  round  its  axis  (an 
imaginary  line,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called  its 
poles,)  with  a  velocity  of  10424  miles  per  hour,  at  the 
equatoK  a  line  supposed  td  be  drawn  all  round  the  globe, 
at  an  equal  distance  fVom  the  two  poles  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  Earth's  axis.  .  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  rotation  of  any  part  of  the  Earth's  surface  must 
diminish  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and  approach  the 
poles.  But,  as  the  equatorial  parts  especially,  acquire  such 
a  vast  centrifugal  power,  the  effect  of  it  is,  that  the  Earth 
bulges  out  at  those  parts  most  removed  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  l^he  extent,  to  which  this  bulging  has  been 
carried  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  during  the  lapse  of  nearly 
sixty  centuries,  wilt  be  seen  fhim  the  following  dimen- 
sions:—the  smaller  diameter  of  the  Earth,  measured 
along  the  polar  axis,  is  7999  English  miles;  and  thct 
greater  diameter,  which  Is  the  diameter  of  the  equator, 
is  7926  miles,  which,  therefore,  exceeds  the  other  by  about 
twenty-seven  miles :  if  we  take  the  average  of  these  two 
diameters,  we  may  say  that  the  Earth's  diameter  is  about 
7912  miles;  consequently,  the  circumference  of  the  Earth 
amounts  to  24,899  miles. 

Our  planet,  when  in  pert  A  e^ton,  that  is,  at  its  nearest  point 
to  the  Sun,  is  about  ninety-three  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  Sun,  and  about  ninety  six  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant therefrom,  when  in  aphelion^  that  is,  the  point  furthest 
removed  fiom  the  Sun. .  These  two  terms  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  the  ellipse,  or  oval,  which  was  represented 
in  our  first  paper  :  the  Sun  is  situated,  not  in  the  centre, 
but  in  one  focus  of  the  ellipse ;  and  when  the  Earth  is 
nearest  to  the  Sun's  focus,  she  is  said  to  be  in  perihelion; 
when  farthest  therefrom,  in  aphelion.  Hence,  its  average 
distance  from  the  centre  of  its  annual  motion,  is  about 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

The  path,  which  the  Earth  describes  round  the  Sun,  is, 
therefore,  an  orbit  of  about  six  hundred  millions  of  miles : 
and  this  enormous  distance  she  traverses  at  the  rate  of 
68,000  miles  an  hour,  or  about  nineteen  miles  in  a  second, 
in  •d6d  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49  seconds,  being 
the  period  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  t/ear.  If  the 
Earth  did  not  revolve  on  her  axis,  we,  who  inhabit  its  sur- 
face, should  see  the  Sun  apparently  making  a  revolution 
round  the  Earth  in  the  course  of  a  year :  a  revolution 
which,  however,  would  be  altogether  imaginary,  owing  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  The  Earth 
moves  in  her  orbit;  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  moving, 
because  we  are  on  its  surface,  and  are  moving  in  a  like 
direction,  and  with  a  like  velocity.  The  motion  of  the 
Earth  is  of  a  smooth,  equable,  and  unimpeded  kind ;  which 
sort  of  motion,  if  we  experience  anything  like  it  by  land  or 
Water,  our  senses  may  be  lulled  into  a  forgetfulness  of  our 
being  carried  along,  while  the  stationary  objects  on  either 
Bide, — the  hedges,  trees,  banks,  &c., — seem  endued  with 
motion,  and  glide  rapidly  past  us.  If  this  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun, 
how  much  more  forcible  is  the  application  of  this  analogy 
to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  on  her  axis!  The 
Sun,  the  planets  with  their  moons,  the  comets  occasionally, 
and  innumerable  fixed  stars,  are  placed  in  an  apparent 
hollow  sphere  around  us ;  and  as  we  come  opposite  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  heavens  in  succession  by  our  diurnal 
rotation,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  the  whole  of  this  concave 
sphere  kept  on  revolving  round  our  Earth* 

The  term  of  a  year,  just  spoken  of,  is  the  time  taken  up 
by  the  Sun  in  passing,  apparently,  from  a  particular  point 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same  point  again :  say,  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  l>eing  one  of  the  two  points,  where  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  cut  each  other.  This  is  called  the  solar,  or 
tropical  year,  the  time  it  takes  the  Suh  to  visit  the  tropics 
and  return  to  the  equator ;  whereas,  the  time  taken  up  by 


the  Suh,  in  passing  from  •  certain  fixed  star  to  the  sane 
star  again,  consists  Of  369  day  I,  d  hours,  9  minutes,  aod 
12  seconds,  and  is  tailed  th6  diertat  year;  the  year  u 
determined  by  observation  of  a  particular  star.  This  latter 
is  twenty  minutes,  twenty-three  seconds,  longer  than  the 
former;  and  is  owing  to  a  slow,  but  constant,  alteration  of 
the  position  of  the  equinoetiil  poitit^ 

The  actual  time  in  which  the  diurnal  revolution  df 
the  Earth  is  completed,  is  23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4 
seconds ;  but,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  Eanh  in  her 
orbit  at  the  same  time,  it  is  twenty-four  hours,  upon  an 
average,  throughout  the  year,  before  the  Sun  can  pass  from 
the  meridian  of  a  place  to  the  same  meridian  again.  This 
meridian  implies  a  linb  drawn  ftmn  North  ito  Seaifa,  going 
through  any  particular  place,  to  which  lint  the  Sun 
becomes  Terticai  every  Any  at  noon. 

The  axis,  on  which  the  Earth  ia  anppbsi^  b  rtvolve,  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  Sarth^i  orbit,  l9t  d^liptic,  at  an 
angle  of  about  66 1  degrees.  No#,  aa  the  plane  of  tbe 
equator  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  eaHh,  It  foUovs 
that  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  tte  (ilatte  of  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  about  2d|  degNMBS.  Verf  remark- 
able and  important  effects  Result  iVotH  iho  Mttioti  of  the 
Earth  on  her  axis,  and  fh>m  ih^  oUiqtiiljr  ot  the  equator 
with  the  ecliptic,  which  eflTectft  Wili  OKi^l^f  Oll^  attentioa 
more  particularly  in  the  next  pa^. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Earth  U  fel^  hot  iperfectlj 
geometrical  globe;  and  it  would  strike  us  that,  if  there 
were  no  other  cause  to  Interfblis  With  ils  due  tbHtt,  tbe  ei- 
istence  of  mountains  and  valleys  ori  its  au^fice  is  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  tiny  coiiception  wt»  hate  kk  Htst  f^gardjng 

This  pendaat  world,  In  bigtiete  sS  k  star 
Of  smaliekt  magnitade  closb  by  lh«  Hkhhi. 

Mttilsii't  ^r.  IM,  b.  ii. 

But  our  conceptions  of  the  exteht  of  tho  i^rth's  sarface, 
which  are  contracted  When  We  cotiit^are  the  Earth  viib  tbe 
universe,  become  enlarged  by  inferring  it  to  ourselves. 
Hence,  by  instituting  an  arithmetical  compsrison  betweea 
the  Earth  and  a  globe  of  eighteen  inches  diameter,  if  \ve 
wished  to  form  at  its  proper  place  on  the  latter,  and  ia  iu 
proper  pro])ortibn,  the  very  highest  mountain  in  the  worli 
which  is  the  Chumularee,  belonging  to  the  HimaUvaii 
range,  in  Asia,  and  29,0UD  fbet  in  height,  the  elevatioa 
on  the  artificial  globe  would  be  about  the  one-fifUeth  of  aa 
inch. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Earth  serves,  only  in  a  mere 
efficient  manner,  the  same  pur|K>&e  to  the  Moon  that  itie 
Moon  serves  to  the  Earth;  Undergoing  all  the  changes 
which  we  see  in  the  Moon,  and  appearihg  nearly  thirteen 
times  larger,  and  consequently  much  more  brilliant.  Iu 
appearance  to  the  Moon  is  represented  at  the  head  of  tbii 
paper.  This  representation  isi  of  course,  fanciful;  and  to 
estimate  it  fairly  We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  lunar  inhabitants,  if  there  be  any,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  similar  circumstances  with  ourselves. 

Yfe  have  before  stated  that  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  ii 
111  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Earth.  Now  this  p^){)o^ 
tion  makes  the  solar  globe  to  be,  as  a  whole,  1»384,4[3 
times  as  large  as  the  globe  of  the  Earth;  though  tbe 
density  of  the  latter  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  former.  The  average  density  of  the  Earth  is  4 
times  that  of  water :  so  tliat  it  would  seem  that  tbe  Sun  is 
composed  of  matter  somewhat  more  dense,  or  consistent, 
than  water. 

THE  MOOK* 

k .  .Meanwhile  the  Moon 

Full  orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered  clouds, 

Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  East. 

Turned  to  the  Siin  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 

W  here  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 

And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 

A  smaller  Earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  a^^aiu) 

Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  aay. 

Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop,— 

Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime.— Tboxson. 

When  the  poet  wrote  these  beautiful  lines,  we  can 
imagine,  from  the  context,  that  he  was  under  the  iufluence 
of  those  feelings,  which  are  produced  in  men  by  the  asj^ct 
of  the  quiet,  moon-lit  scene  of  nature;  when  the  tumults, 
excited  by  day,  and  the  passions  roused  by  intercourse  wim 
fellow-mortals,  are  becalmed  by  the  dear,  cold,  sileiue, 
which  pervades  the  open  country  ;  such  as  makes  melan- 
choly have  something  of  a  pleasing  turn,  when  we  lore  w 
walk  forth — 
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Tf  Ubotld  tU  wtii4*ri&«  Mooq, 

Riding  near  ber  highest  nooo. 

Like  one  that  had  been  )ed  astrav 

ThrouKh  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way^ 

Aod  on,  89  if  her  head  she  bowed, 

Stoopinf  through  a  fleecy  cloud.— Milton*!  Ji  Penseroso, 

We  will  ponsi^er  chiefly  th«  cirouroatenoes  which  relate 
to  the  MopQ  as  ;i  ee)estial  \>ody,  independant  of  the  Barth. 
The  Mooo  i«  (ihQUt  9060  mile^  in  diameter  i  that  is,  her 
diameter  is  sather  more  Ihi^n  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  Barth. 
vhich  if  aboiit  fif^y  timea  t^ie  %iie  of  the  Mooq.  }ier  ipean 
distance  frofq  th9  B^rth,  as  calculated  from  her  horizontal 
parallax,  i^  c^lmost  d40,Q0Q  ipile^  \  and  ahe  moves  in  her 
:  course  rQHud  tfae  B«^rth  fit  the  ratQ  of  ^hout  2290  miles  per 
hour.  • 

The  Ifoon  shiqM  hy  i^flectingf  the  Sun*s  light,  as  first 
supposed  by  Thi^es,  the  Grecian  i^stronomer*    Plato  sup* 
,    posed  that  i^  was  composed  of  fire;  and  Aristotle,  that  it 
shone  by  its  q«q  native  light.    The  Moon  s  light  has  been 
found,  as  far  a^  our  means  of  observation  extend,  to  be 
quite  devoid  of  heat.    7his  fi^ct  has  been  proved  by  con- 
.   centrating  ^06  tiqies  the  rays  of  the  full  Moon,  when  on 
the  meridian,  by  a  powerful  burning-glass  of  three  feet  in 
diameter;  the  focus  of  which  rays  has  not  affected  the 
most  delicate  thermopoeter.    It  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  light  of  the  8un  is  300,000  times  greater 
.   than  that  of  the  Idoon.    Now  we  will  suppose  that  the 
heating  power  of  the  Sun,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Moon,  is  in  the  same  proportion.    The  direct  rays  of  the 
Sun  are  capable  of  elevating  the  thermometer  23  7j?.    The 
Moon's  beanos  WQHld  therefor^  raise  the  thermometer,  ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  only  Ti'roth  of  a  degree ;  and,  if 
these  inoon-heams  were  concentrated  306  times,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thermometer  might  be  ^  of  a  degree.  But,  even 
this  calculation  is  cpnsidered  to  be  too  favourable  to  the 
heating  power  of  the  moon-beams,  and  cannot  he  borne  out 
by  experience. 

The  Moon,  then,  not  possessing  any  heating  rays,  that 
are  cognizable  by  man,  does  not  seem  likely  to  possess  or 
exert  any  influence  over  the  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  as  was  imagined  by  the  old  botanists. 
\Ve  read  in  the  33rd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  verse  14, 
vhere  Moses,  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  speaks  of  the  blessings 
of  Joseph,  that  lie  refers  to  *'  the  precious  fruits  brought 
forth  by  the  sun,  and  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the 
moon."  We  ought  to  ohserye  that,  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  word  moofi  is  used  in  the  plural  number ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  commentators  have  offered  two  senses  of  the 
latter  phrase : — first,  it  may  imply  the  productions  of  the 
ground  made  to  spring  up  by  the  dews,  which  descend  at 
night,  when  the  Moon  is  visible;  or,  secondly,  we  may 
understand  the  productions  of  the  earth>  which  appear 
respectively  in  their  different  rnonths,  or  mo<m$;  the  former 
of  these  two  words  being  only  a  derivation  of  the  latter. 

The  inclination  pf  the  Moon  s  axis  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  oqly  at>ou|  IK;  so  that  her  seasons  are  perma- 
nent and  withoiit  variety.  The  density  of  the  Moon  is 
considered  to-be  soniewhat  greater  than  of  the  Earth. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon  have  always  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  i^qre  than  the  other  celestial  bodies,  owing 
to  their  greater  fipparent  size,  and  direct  influence  upon  our 
globe.  The  Moqp,  revolving  round  the  Earth,  is  called  the 
Earth's  satellite,  or  attendant.  When  the  full  Moon  is 
viewed  through  a  powerful  telescope,  her  illuminated 
surface  appears  interspersed  with  dark  spots  and  ridges,  of 
every  variety  of  shape,  as  represented  in  the  subsequent 
figure ;  which  kind  of  representation  of  the  Moon  was  first 
sketched  out  by  Hevelius,  in  the  year  1645. 

There  are  valleys,  or  hollows,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
three  miles  deep,  and  are  surrounded  by  nearly  circular 
margins,  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  Earth  cannot  afford 
a  parallel.  The  spots  have  been  so  carefully  noticed,  that  a 
catalogue  of  89  of  them  has  been  prepared,  in  whioh  a  de- 
scription of  the  form  and  appearance  of  each  spot,  and  of  its 
exact  position  on  the  Moon  s  surface,  is  given.  The  spots 
have  had  fanciful  names  applied  to  them, — sometimes  they 
have  been  named  after  distinguished  individuals,  while  at 
other  times  they  have  been  named  after  certain  places  on 
the  Earth's  surface,  such  as  Byzantium,  Caucasus,  Spg- 
diana,  &c.  The  heights  of  the  mountains,  which  have 
been  o\>8erved  on  the  Moon*s  surface,  are  very  variously 
stated  by  different  authors,  according  to  the  modes  in 
which  the  observations  were  made :— one  of  these  modes 
was  to  measure  the  lengths  of  the  shadows,  cast  by  the 
mountains*  m  consequence  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  coming 


in  a  particular  direction,  the  shadows  being  then  compared 
with  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Moon.  The  bright  spots 
are  held  to  be  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  illumined  by  sun- 
shine ;  two  or  three  of  which  Dr.  Herschel  observed  to  be 
of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  to  emit  flames  and  smoke.  The 
best  authorities  make  the  highest  of  these  mountains  less 
than  two  miles  in  height.  Generallv  speaking,  the  dark 
parts  are  thought  to  be  water,  and  the  bright  parts  land; 
the  former  absorbing,  and  the  latter  reflecting  the  solar 
rays:  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  astronomers  think 
that  there  is  not  much  w&ter  in  the  Moon,  owing  to  the 
usually  serene  appearance  of  her  disk,  which  seems  free 
from  clouds  ana  iindisturbed  by  fogs  and  vapours.  If 
there  be  little  or  no  water  in  the  Moon,  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  vast  hollows  just  spoken  of;  which 
sort  of  appearance  the  ^arth  might  present  if  the  oceans 
and  lakes  were  suddenly  drainecf  off.  But,  in  respect  of 
the  details  of  the  surface  of  the  lunar  globe,  there  exists 
pQUch  variety  of  opinion  among  astronomers. 

The  Moon  is  presumed  to  have  po  atmosphere,  or  one 
which  is  of  a  very  thin  character,  because  there  have  not 
yet  been  observed  any  effects  of  refraction,  whereby  the 
forms  of  planets,  when  being  occulted,  that  is,  passed  over 
and  hidden  by  the  Moon,  would  appear  distorted  just  before 
the  act  of  occultation.  This  effect  would  result  ifrom  the 
star  or  planet  being  seen  through  the  Moon's  atinosphere. 
But  there  does  not  seem  an  universal  opinion  among 
astronomers  on  this  point ;  as  several  have  recently  given 
accounts,  which,  if  correct,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a  lunar  atmosphere ;  while  others  say  decidedly 
that  there  is  not :  it  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  that  the 
atmosphere  must  be  of  a  very  rare  character. 

The  Moon  revolves  in  her  orbit  round  the  Earth  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Earth  itself  is  revolving  about  the 
Sun :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Moon  traces  a 
sort  of  spiral  line  round  the  Sun ;  because,  by  the  time  the 
Moon  has  made  one  revolution  round  the  Earth,  the  Earth 
has  performed  nearly  one-twelfth  part  of  her  annual  circuit 
round  the  Sun.  The  Moon  goes  round  the  Earth  about 
]2|  times  in  the  course  of  a  year;  and  the  actual  time 
taken  up  by  the  moon  in  performing  this  circuit  is  about 
27i  days ;  but  the  time  fk)m  new  moon  to  new  moon  again 
is  about  29}  days.  To  each  of  these  periods  of  time  has 
been  given  the  name  of  month ;  tho  former  being  called 
periodical^  comprising  the  period  of  the  Moon  s  course 
round  the  Earth ;  the  latter  synodical,  or  the  month,  as 
agreed  upon  by  men  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  coming  together  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The 
reason  why  the  latter  is  longer  than  the  former  is,  that, 
although  the  Moon  might  actually  pass  round  the  Earth  in 
27|  days,  if  the  Earth  were  still;  yet,  a  longer  time  is 
consumed  from  one  phase  of  the  Moon  to  the  same  phase 
again,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Moon's  motion,  from  west  to  east ;  so 
that  the  extra  2i  days  are  spent  by  the  Moon  in  fetching 
up  the  overplus  of  the  progress  made  in  the  mean  time  by 
the  Barth. 

The  Moon  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  time  of  this  revolution  is  just  equal  to  the  time  which 
she  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth;  a  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  Earth  always  has  the  same  side  of  tho 
Moon  presented  to  it.  The  inhabitants,  if  any,  on  this  side 
the  Moon  have  the  Earth  always  before  them,  while  those 
on  the  remote  side  of  the  Moon  can  never  be  blessed  with 
the  view  of  it.  The  disk,  which  the  Earth  must  exhibit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Moon,  having  a  diameter  nearly  four 
times  as  large  as  the  Moon's,  is  more  than  twelve  times 
as  large  as  that  which  the  Moon  offers  to  the  Earth.  The 
Earth  must,  of  course,  rise  and  set  to  the  Moon,  and  go 
through  the  various  phases  of  light,  just  as  we  see  is  done 
by  our  celestial  attendant,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  Moon 
round  the  earth ;  otherwise,  the  Earth  will  appear  fixed  in 
the  heavens,  relatively  to  the  stars,  because  the  earth  is  the 
centre  of  the  Moon*s  motion.  The  Earth  too  would  turn  on 
its  axis  nearly  thirty  times,  while  the  Moon  is  moving  once 
round,— a  rapidity  which  must  seem  astonishing  to  the 
Lunarians.  The  phases  exhibited  to  the  Moon  by  the 
Earth,  must  be  always  the  reverse  of  those  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  as  will  be  evident  from 
inspecting  the  subseouent  diagram.  We  may  imagine 
what  |must  be  the  feeling  of  intense  curiosity  with  which 
those  on  the  further  side  of  the  Moon  seek  for  information 
concerning  the  splendid  orb,  visible  to  the  other  lunar  hemi- 
sphere. Suppose  now  that  we,  in  England,  were  to  hear  of 
a  splendid  moon,  of  vast  dimensions,  being  visible  to  the 
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inhabitints  of  the  Sandwich  Isluidi  or  New  Zetland,  mnd 
tiut  we  Dunelvei  were  without  a  moon,  how  eagerlf  would 
•ur  navigaloTB  and  travellere  look  out  Tor  the  brilliant 
viiitar,  when  they  arrived  »t  the  line  on  theEarlh'i  Hurraee 
at  whieh  this  apectocle  became  Tisiblo  I  At  all  leoaons  of 
the  fear,  we  see  the  Sun  and  also  the  Moon ;  this  aritei 
from  the  circumBUnce,  that  although  the  Earth  revolves 
on  her  aiis.  yet  the  time  which  sho  takes  in  that  rotation 
is  neither  that  which  she  takei  to  revolve  round  the  Sun, 
nor  that  which  the  Moon  lakea  to  revolve  round  the  Earth. 
Thi*  is  a  striking  instanoe  of  the  great  eflects  whieh  often 
result  froni  what  we  should,  at  first  sight,  deem  slight 
causes.  Wo  know  not  whether  any  living  beings  inhabit 
the  Burface  of  the  Moon ;  but  if  such  be  the  cage,  they 
Riust  be  divided  into  two  portions,  very  unequally  &voured, 
as  regards  the  view  of  the  Earth,  one  portion  having  it 
always  in  sight,  while  to  the  other  portion  the  Earth  it 
b1  together  invisible. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen,  that  one 
day  and  one  night  are  completed  to  the  inbalHtanls  of  the 
Huon  during  one  of  her  revolutions  round  the  Garth. 
Hence  the  lunar  day  and  night  must  be  each  as  long  as 
14|  of  our  days.    One  side  of  the  moon  must  have  the  full 

flare  of  the  Sun's  light  and  heat,  altaost  unmitigated ;  the 
inar  BlrooEiphere,  if  thero  be  any,  being  very  rare,  and, 
tberetbre,  not  lioldinR  clouds  suspended  in  it,  while  the  con- 
trary side  of  the  Moon  is  enveloped  in  almost  profound 
darkness  and  intense  cold ;  this  must  especially  lie  the  case 
■t  that  aide  of  the  Moon  which  the  Earth  never  seei. 
From  Ibis  will  result,  also,  the  lunar  summer  and  winter, 
coincident  with  the  lunar  day  and  night;  for  such  must  be 
produced  merely  by  tho  Moon's  rotation  on  its  axis,  the 
inclination  of  this  axis  to  the  ecliptic  being,  as  we  said,  so 
small  as  to  produce  no  change  of 


Thoqgh,  01  was  befbre  said,  we  »ee  only  one  side  of  ilt 
Hoon,  yet  thero  is  occasionally  seen  somenhit  nuntki 
an  exact  hemisphere,  which  effect  is  termed  tibraliiii,  a 
word  implying  a  poising,  or  oiciHafion,  of  the  bodj  ot  Ik 
Hoon,  owing  lo  certain  disturbing  causes. 

When  a  little  of  the  further  side  of  the  Hoon  onriiiin 
side  is  seen,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  Moon  in  brr 
orbit,  by  reason  of  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Einb. 
this  effect  is  termed  the  Moon's  libration  in  longiti^:  iti 
when,  owing  to  the  Moon's  axis  not  being  quite  pctpciKli- 
cular  to  her  orbit,  a  little  of  the  further  side  of  the  Mvu  » 
seen  at  either  of  her  poles,  this  effect  is  called  tlie  Hlou') 
libration  in  latitude.  Owing  to  the  causes  which  prodnc 
these  effects,  the  Moon's  motion  is  the  most  irregulii  i''^ 
complicated  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodiei.  HuiMKr,  >: 
do  not  exactly  see  the  same  face  of  the  Moon  vlii'iisbn- 
in  the  horizon  as  when  she  is  in  the  lenitb,  uliidi  ■^in- 
ference if  termed  diumal  libration. 

The  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  Livkft 
the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of  about  5°;  and  thepuiuls*!''"' 
these  orbits  cut  each  other,  are  called  nodes,  from  ikc  btm 
nodus,  aitnot.     This  obeervation  applies  likcniiclo all il» 

ilaneuin  their  crossing  the  ecliptic,  or  orbit  uf  iheEnrlli. 
be  Moon  and  the  different  planets  are  oAoivibe  ortnid 
tlie  earth,  during  one-half  of  their  orbital  revolulians,  and 
below  the  Earth's  orbit  during  .the  other  bslL  Id  6" 
annexed  diagram  let  ABCtj  represent  the  ecliwif.  'i* 
oAcdthe  orbit  of  Mercury.  The  dotted  line e/ is ol" 
the  line  of  the  nodes,  because  it  passes  ihrougb  lh»sepi» 
of  the  respective  orbits  which  cut  each  other,  Mirto"' 
level  with  each  other,  which  level  iaeeaf.  Tteplw"''' 
moving  round  from  west  to  east,  goes  in  the  din<*M 
abed;  ait,  therefore,  called  the  ascending  noJe.  t  w 
descending  node. 


Son  and  Moon,  implies  a  flat  ciroular  appearance,  such  as     hurling,  Oit 
ts  presented  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  ' 


Red ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «ri^ 
disk  being  a  fiat  ciroular  piece  of  melw.  ■" 
I  call  it  a  guoil. 
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We  MB  now  notice  in  order  those  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Earth  and  Moon,  which  are  dependant  on  tbeir 
relative  positions  conjointlsr  with  the  Sun :  these  may  be 
considered  as  of  three  kinds ;  Ist,  the  Phases  of  the  Moon ; 
2Dd,  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  3rd,  Tides. 

I.      PHASES  OF  TZUS  MOON. 

Ws  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  the  reason  why 
an  opaque  body,  such  as  a  planet,  must  necessarily  exhibit 
phases  similar  to  those  of  the  Moon.  We  may  here  add, 
that  this  observation  applies  especially  to  bodies  whose 
orbit  is  within,  or  next  to,  that  of  the  Earth.  The  planets 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  have  been  found  to  exhibit 
phages.    The  more  distant  planets  present  always  a  full 


face,  owing  to  the  great  scope  'of  their  annual  motions. 
The  phases  of  the  Moon,  our  nearest  neighbour  in  the  sky, 
are,  however,  so  extremely  interesting  as  a  phenomenon, 
which  bears  reference  to  the  Earth,  that  we  deem  it  desi- 
rable to  present  in  this  place  a  figure  illustrative  of  its 
causes  and  nature. 

Let  us  imagine  that  s  represents  the  Sun  (supposed  to 
be  at  a  great  distance  off),  that  o  represents  ihe  Earth,  and 
A  B  c  D»  &c.  the  Moon  at  different  parts  of  her  orbit  round 
the  Earth.  We  will  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
moon  is  at  A ;  in  this  position  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
enlightened  half  of  the  Moon  is  turned  completely  away 
from  the  Earth,  while  the  dark  half  is  presented  towards 
the  Earth. 


PHASES  or  THE   MOOX. 


This  results  from  the  principle,  that  only  one  half  of  a 
globular  body  can  be  illuminated  at  one  time,  by  a  light 
proceeding  from  only  one  source;  as,  therefore,  the  illu- 
minated half  of  the  Moon  is  directly  towards  the  Sun,  and 
the  dark  half  towards  the  Earth,  it  follows  that  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Earth  cannot  see  the  Moon  at  all ;  this  fact  is 
reiirescnted  by  the  black  circle  a,  and  whenever  such  is  the 
case,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  neWt  or  in  conjunction. 

In  about  three  and  a  half  days  fh>m  this  time  the  Moon 
will  have  moved  round  in  her  course  to  the  position  b, 
^hich  is  called  the  first  octant,  or  the  first  eighth  part  of 
her  orbit  In  this  position  the  enlightened  side  is,  as  before, 
towards  the  Sun,  but  the  dark  side  is  not  turned  directly 
towards  the  earth ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  see  the 
MoDn  at  some  distance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Moon^s  illuminated  part.  The  illuminated  part 
thug  observed,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  and 
is  represented  by  6.  The  points  of  this  crescent  are  called 
the  Moon's  horns,  or  cusps;  the  latter  word  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  cuspis,  a  point.  If  we  take  note  of  the 
day  on  which  a  new  moon  occurs,  as  stated  in  an  almanac, 
and  watch  for  the  actual  appearance  of  the-  Moon  about 
three  days  afterwards,  we  shall  find  that  it  presents  the 
form  of  a  luminous  crescent,  convex  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other,  and,  moreover,  that  the  convex  side  is 
invariably  turned  towards  the  Sun. 

After  passing  that  position  the  Moon  travels  on  to  the 
position  c,  when  she  is  said  to  be  in  quadrature, — that  is, 
she  has  performed  a  quarter  of  her  revolution  round  the 
Earth.  In  this  position  it  will  be  found,  that  one  half  of 
ber  illuminiited  surface  is  visible  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Earth,  or  that  she  appears  as  a  semicircle  as  at  c ;  this 
occurs  in  about  a  week  after  ber  conjunction. 

Proceeding  in  her  orbit  she  arrives  at  the  position  d, 
which  is  so  far  removed  from  the  position  a,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  illuminated  surface  is  visible  to  the  Earth, 
At  o.  In  this  position  the  Moon  is  at  her  second  octant, 
and  presents  an  appearance  such  as  d,  in  which  about  three- 
fourths  of  her  illuminated  surface  is  visible.  This  is  the 
gibbous  phase.  The  word  gibbous  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word,  implying  |>romifi«iic«  or  convexity. 


In  another  period  of  about  three  and  a  half  days,  we 
find  the  Moon  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  being 
viewed  from  the  Earth.  This  position  is  at  B,  which  is  on 
the  further  side  from  the  Sun,  which  illuminates,  as  before, 
one  half  of  the  Moon's  surface,  and  that  half  is  visible  to 
the  Earth  at  o.  The  Moon  is  now  full,  or  in  opposition ; 
and  its  appearance,  as  viewed  from  the  Earth,  is  a  luminous 
circle  as  e. 

After  this  period  the  Moon  begins  to  wane,  or  to  dimi- 
nish in  the  apparent  extent  of  its  illuminated  surface. 
When  she  reaches  the  position  f,  she  presents  t#the  Earth 
the  some  amount  of  illuminated  surface  as  at  d  ;  but  the 
flattened,  or  imperfect  edge,  is  turned  somewhat  round, 
so  as  to  maintain  its  constant  character  of  being  away 
from  the  Sun.  Its  appearance  to  the  eye  is  represented 
by  jfl  This  is  the  third  octant. 
'  Shortly  aflerwards  it  attains  that  position  which  is  termed 
the  last  quarter,  and  which  is  represented  at  o.  Here  the 
general  resemblance  is  to  the  position  c,  when  the  Moon 
was'in  the  first  quarter ;  and  it  is  represented,  as  seen  by 
the  eye,  at  g.  The  last  octant  is  at  the  point  h,  when  the 
Moon  has  performed  seven-eighths  of  her  orbit  round  the 
Earth,  and  her  appearance  is  that  of  a  faint  crescent  of 
light  as  at  A,  which  is  equal  in  extent  and  brilliancy  to  the 
crescent  6,  which  she  presented  about  three  weeks  pre- 
viously. 

From  this  point  she  proceeds  again  to  the  point  a,  when 
she  becomes  again  invisible  to  the  Earth,  on  account  of  her 
illuminated  surface  being  turned  wholly  away  from  the 
Earth :  she  may  again  be  represented  by  the  black  circle 
a,  and  again  obtains  the  name  of  New  Moon,  and  is  in  con 
junction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  different  phases,  or  appear- 
ances of  the  Moon,  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained 
on  the  two-fold  principle  that  she  is  an  opaque  body, 
reflecting  the  Sun*s  light,  and  that  she  revolves  round  the 
Earth  from  New  Moon  to  New  Moon.  It  is  necessary  here 
to  observe,  that  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  full  Moon  as  a  perfect  circle,  or  disk  of  light,  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  When  we  see  the  full  Moon,  she  is  either 
raised  a  little  above,  or  depressed  a  little  below,  the  straight 
line  joining  the  Sun  and  Bartb,  and,  therefore^  there  is  ft 
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■matl  partioii  of  her  illuninatwl  autfaca  tost  tq,  or  tunwd 
avay  from,  the  Earth;  this  portion  is  it  the  upper  part, 
when  the  Moon  is  above  the  line  of  nhich  we  have  spoken, 
udd  at  the  lower  part  when  she  is  helow  that  line.  When, 
honevor,  the  Moon  is  ^txaatly  in  the  direction  of  this  line, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth 
are  all  in  one  straifibt  ILne,  looie  very  remarkable  effects 
are  produced,  wbioh,  under  the  name  of  Bclipitt,  have 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  in  all  ages.  The  prin- 
ciple is  similar  to  that  which  we  alluded  to,  in  the  ease  of 
the  transits  of  the  inferior  planet* ;  but  when  the  Hun, 
Moon,  and  ^arth  bh  all  concerned,  the  effects  are  mora 
imposing  upon  lbs  mass  of  mankind.  In  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  any  operation  of  nature,  ii  the 
amount  of  Epeculalion  and  alarm  respecting  the  effects. 
Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse 
WHS  sutScient  to  suspend  the  rage  of  battle,  the  heat  of 
intestine  discord,  and  most  of  the  common  operations  of 
life.  The  superstition  of  the  ancients  referring  the  appa- 
rent changes  in  their  deities,  Sol  and  Luna,  to  their  own 
conduct,  they  betook  themselves  to  prayer  and  sscriGce  to 
appease  the  offended  goda;  p.nd  when  the  eclipse  bad 
passed  away,  they  believed  the  celestial  powers  to  be  pro- 
pitiated. 

By  the  JntroducLion  of  Christianity  many  or  the  abautd 
notions  of  this  sort  held  by  the  ancients  were  diKpelled,  or 
greatly  modified ;  but  yet,  until  Astronomy  was  well  under- 
stood, the  fear  of  something  supernatural  constantly  haunted 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  believing,  as  the  savage  raoee 
or  mankind  do  now,  that  when  the  motions  of  these  three 
celestial  bodies  bring  them  into  a  tine,  the  Sun 

From  behiiid  the  mooa 

In  die-,  eclipae  diiuirutis  Iwjiighl  sh^ds 

On  biiir  tliE  L>lioni,  and  iritli  lesr  of  change 

Perple»t»  iuDtiarclu.-Uii.iD)i'i  Par.  Leit,  b.  i. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  have  often  been  resorlad 
to  by  designing  men,  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  or  fears 
of  the  -un intellectual  |iart  of  mankind.  We  reed  that 
Columbus,  when  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1S03, 
was  reduced  by  dread  of  famine  to  resort  to  an  imposition 
of  this  sort  to  procure  provisions.  Columbus  and  hii  crew, 
having  been  wrecked,  had  consumed  their  small  stock  of 
provisions,  and  having  to  depend  upon  the  natives,  with 
whom  many  untoward  circumstances  had  prevented  them 
from  beinp;  upon  good  terms,  it  struck  Columbvs,  who  had 
a  ^reat  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  that  an  approacfaiitg 
echpse  of  the  Moon  might  serve  his  purpose  of  awing  the 
natives.  He  accordingly  summoned  ineir  chiefs  to  a  coun- 
cil on  the  evening  of  tne  eclipse,  and  told  them  that  the 
deity  of  the  skies,  whom  they  served,  was  angry  with  the 
Indians  for  wlihhclding  provisions  from  the  Spaniards; 
that  (he  Indians  would  be  punished  in  a  signal  manner;  in 
token  whereof  the  full  Moon,  then  riding  in  majesty  across 
the  celestial  dome,  would  be  deprived  of  her  light,  and  held 
in  blacH  durance.  Some  treated  this  enr.ouncement  with 
oontempl,  while  others  wpre  alarmed,  but  all  were  naturally 
anxious.  When  they  at  length  saw  (he  black  shadow  of  the 
Earth  seizing  the  Moon  within  itself  they  were  a'.l  horror- 
struck,  and,  hastening  to  the  craw  with  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  thev  begged  the  intercession  of  Columbus  with  the 
celestial  deity  thnt  the  Moon  might  be  restored,  promising 
to  serve  Columbus  faithfully  ever  after.  Columbus,  after 
retiring  for  some  time  to  consult  the  deity,  as  he  said, 
promised  them  that  the  curse  would  be  taken  off  from 
them  i  and  thaU  as  a  sign,  the  Moon  would  emerge  from  her 
oonflnementj  vliicb,  when  (be  Indians  sair  ^ain  traversing 


the  heaveoi,  they  adored  the  a«tn>OQBiaT,  btlievjng  bin  ti 
have  supematural  gifts,  and  to  bold  an  iniercaurse  ink 
heaven,  whereby  ha  was  informed  of  what  would  lake  plin 
in  the  skies.  Tbe  Spaniards  suffered  no  mote  upon  tbit 
occasion  through  famine. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  sstrciunnen 
were  directed  to  the  prediction  of  eclipses;  how  far  ibe 
power  of  predicting  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  wu  m]]^ 
possessed  by  the  early  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Chalcleii^ 
seems  to  be  a  matter  (tf  much  dispute  among  the  Iciniei] ; 
suffloient  evidence  remains,  however,  to  show  that  e\tn- 
ordinary  attention  was  bestowed  upon  these  phenonieDL 
To  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  sslnnoiKr 
it  enabled  to  pndict  the  return  of  en  eclipse,  would  be 
altogether  foreign  to  our  present  purpose ;  but  ne  ihall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  what  way  the  obscuration  of  li^bt,shic[i 
obtains  for  the  phenomena  the  name  of  an  tctipu,  lakes 


Thk  arst  point  to  which  we  must  direct  our  altenliotii 
this  : — WhV  does  not  an  eclipse  take  place  at  eray  New 
end  Full  Moon?  The  answer  to  (his  is,  because  ibellixini 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  Earth's  orbit ;  that  is,  the  Moon,  ig 
moving  round  the  Earth,  does  not  keep  in  the  same  plus 
as  that  in  which  the  EarUi  moves  round  the  Sun.  Tbg  iig 
planes  are  inclined  tc  each  otber  at  an  angle  of  about  if, 
so   that  in  one   pott  of  her  orbit,  the  Moon  is  abort  iLe 

Elace  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  and  in  another  part  At  ii 
elow  that  plane.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  only  at  tbe  timH 
she  is  in  either  of  her  nodes  it  she  in  the  plane  oi  Ibe 
Earth's  orbit. 

Hence  it  is  only  when  tbe  Moon  is  at  or  near  one  of  btr 
nodes,  at  tbe  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon,  that  an  •clipe 
can  happen  ;  so  that,  if  she  be  far  removed  frou  hernedei 
at  New  or  Full  Moon,  she  is  altogether  above  or  beloi  ihe 
hne  which  joins  the  Earth  and  tho  Sun;  but  if  ibe  in 
exactly  at  the  node,  there  will  be  a  central  eclipue,  ami  if 
she  be  within  certain  liinits  on  either  side  of  one  of  bu 
nodes,  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse, 

eouR  EcursEs. 
This  being  premised,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  nnderetud 
the  phenomenon  of  an  eclipse  of  tbe  Sun,  (o  which  « 
shall  now  more  particularly  give  our  attention.  Lei  t 
(flgs.  16  and  19).  represent  the  Sun,  a  the  Earth  in  in 
orbit,  and  tn  the  Moon  in  conjunction,  A  circle  SMrrouiidi 
the  Earth,  which  may  be  considered  to  represenl  lb 
Moon's  orbit.  If  tho  Moon  were  not  present,  eiactlj  one- 
half  of  the  Earth's  sur^e  would  be  illuminated  bv  (lie 
Sun;  but  an  obstruction  to  the  Sun's  light  is  offeic'ii  b^ 
the  Uoon  interposing.  Wo  have,  therefore,  theMoania 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  and  at  or  near  one  of  tc; 
nodes ;  so  that  she  is  not  only  in  the  same  vertical  fUm 
as  tbe  Earth  and  the  Sun,  but'in  the  same  right  line  wiib 
them.  If  they  he  not  precisely  in  the  same  right  line,  w 
shown  in  our  figures,  there  may,  at  any  rate,  beapiirfii)f 
:lipseof  tlie  Sun,  if  the  Moon  be  within  17°3l'offier 
node  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  or  new  moon. 

J ow,  when  we  hold  a  ball  before  a  candle,  notonljit 
re  one  half  of  the  surface  of  tho  ball  in  darkursi  bul 
re  is  a  long  shadow  behind  the  ball,  oecabioned  bf  ibe 

^tion  which  the  ball  presents  to  tfie  free  proftessof 
t  in  tfast  directipn.  If  we  hold  a  second  oliject  ia 
this  shadow,  we  cannot  see  it  by  the  direct  ligbl  of  lii« 
candle ;  the  view  which  we  may  obtain  of  it  beisg  by  bg^ 
rpQested  ^m  other  paxti  of  tbe  room;  and  if  ve  were  in  i 
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hr^open  Bpae«  where  no  objects  wefe  present  to  afford  thi> 
eecDiiJary  reHeclicn,  ve  should  Qnil  Itie  otiject  immened 
in  Ifae  ihidow  to  be  alraost  entirely  inviiible.  Reasoning 
thus  in  the  case  ef  the  Moon  and  the  Enrlb,  we  find  a  sirict 
inaiogr :  a  floix]  of  light  is  ibed  hj  die  Sun  on  the  Moon 
it  m,  by  which  its  front  lurfkce  i»  wholly  illuminated,  and 
itj  hintler  lurfitce  kept  fn  the  shade:  theie  ii  also  n  shadow 
a%\  behind  Ihe  opaque  body  of  the  Moot),  the  extent  of 
Hhich  shadow  depends  conjointly  on  the  slies  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  and  the  distance  between  (hem.  This  shadow  ii 
of  t'O  kinds,  Hi«  umbra'  and  the  ptntrnibrot  the  former 
being  the  darker  of  the  two  -.  the  reason  of  this  diSetence 
i^  that  the  umbra  coTers  a  portion  of  space  wholly  dcpriTed 
of  ihe  Sun's  light,  while  the  penumbra  covers  that  portion 
of  the  SsTth's  surface  which  has  a  View  of  part  of  the 
Sun'i  disk.  Were  the  Sun  but  a  luminous  point,  this  dis- 
tinction would  not  occur;  but,  as  be  has  a  rery  considerable 
diameter,  and  the  Moon  Is  very  small  compared  even  with 
Ihe  Esrtb,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  uo  eclipse  to  places 
out  of  the  penumbra;  that  places  in  the  penumbra  will 
iisTe  the  Bun  partially  eclipsed ;  and  that  places  in  the 
umbra  will  tee  n  total,  or  an  annular,  eclipse  of  the  Sun ; 
ibe  iRtter  dniemding  upon  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Earth.  Tbe  first  of  the  two  foregoing  figures  i«pre- 
Kntt  a  total,  tb«  aeeond  an  onnvto'  eclipse. 

The  Moon  m  being  exactly  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun,  throws  her  dark  conical  shadow  m  a  towards  the 
Earth,  which  shadow,  in  the  first  eaa^  lesobes  Ibe  Kattb, 
and  in  the  second  falls  short  of  it. 

ir  now  we  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  the  EarUi  la  be 
liiuated  at  the  point  a,  (fig.  16,)  he  would  witness  a  total 
Klipie  of  the  SuD :  he  will  be  situated  in  the  shadaw  of 
the  Moon,  and  the  body  of  the  Moon  will  eemptetely  hide 
the  Sun  fTom  his  sight ;  this  will  be  evideni,  when  it  is  seen 
tbai  he  will  be  in  the  shadow,  between  the  lines  rf  «,  ad. 
If  another  inhabitant  of  the  Earth  were  situated  st  sny 
point  betwsen  b  and  o,  oc  a  and  c^  he  would  see  a  partial 
iolar  eclipse,  that  is,  the  black  disk  of  the  Moon  would 
appear  to  cut  off  a  portiMi  of  the  Luminous  surfoce  of  the 
Sun.  The  parts  of  the  Earth  beyond  b  and  e,  on  either 
eide,  are  out  of  the  effects  (^  the  eclipse:  tfae  peeple  beyond 
b  and  e  eee  the  whole  disk  of  the  Sunt  as  is  plaiB  by  eb- 
lenint;  the  direction  of  the  lines  b  «  and  e  d. 

ir  the  Moon  were  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  Earth. 
and  the  Earth  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  Sun,  a  eenttai 
eclipse  of  the  Sun  would  always  present  the  same  features 
loan  inhabitant  of  the  Earth;  but  such  is  not  the  case: 
ttie  Earth  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  Snn 
in  December  than  in  June,  on  account  of  her  being  at  that 
end  of  her  elliptical  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  Sun  ;  con- 
sequently the  Sun  appears  larger,  or  subtends  a  larger 
angle,  at  the  former  period  than  at  the  latter.  Again,  the 
Hooa'a  orbit  round  the  Earth  is  likewise  elliptical ;  and 
although  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  Moon  is  about 
24D,U0D  miles  distant  from  the  Earth,  yet,  when  we  wish  to 
determine  the  distance  in  different  times,  it  is  found  that 
the  Moon's  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth  is  about 
251,000  miles,  and  her  least  about  227,000.  Now,  if  the 
Huoa  were  in  perigee  (that  part  of  her  orbit  nearest  to  the 
Earth),  and  the  Eanh  were  in  apMion  (that  part  of  her 
arbit  farthest  from  the  Sun),  at  the  time  of  a  central  solar 
eclipse,  the  eclipse  would  be  total,  because  the  a^iparent 
diameter  of  the  Moon,  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  would  be 
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greater  than  that  of  the  Sun.  But  if  the  rererte  were  the 
case ;  if  the  Moon  were  at  her  greatest,  and  the  Sun  at  bis 
least,  distance  from  the  Earth,  at  the  time  of  a  central 
eclipse,  then  the  eclipse  would  be  annulart :  that  is,  a  ring 
of  the  Sun's  light  would  seem  to  surrounc!  the  dark  body 
of  the  Moon,  in  eonsequenca  of  the  Sun  having  at  that 
titns  a  larger  appaivnt  diameter  than  the  Moon.  These 
differences  would  not  occur,  were  it  not  that  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  seen  from  the  EarUii 
are  so  nearly  equal. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen,  by  Inspecting  the  second  figure, 
that,  in  an  annular  eclipse,  no  psrt  of  the  Earth  can  he 
enveloped  in  the  Moon's  umbra,  owing  to  its  not  reaching 
the  Earth ;  and  the  solar  ring  can  be  seen  only  b;  that  port 
of  the  Earth  where  the  umbra  would  have  fallen,  if  the 
Moon  had  been  nearer  the  Earth;  that  is,  under  the  point 
o,  where  a  straight  line  would  reach  which  had  passed 
through  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  part  of  the 
Earth  cut  of  this  spot,  but  between  b  and  e,  sees  only  a 
partial  eclipse,  and  those  t>eyond  b  and  e  none  at  all. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  means  for  estimating  tbe  nag' 
nitude  of  an  eclipse,  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  eiju el  parts,  called  f/r]^t(i; 
so  that  when  it  is  said  that  such  a  number  of  digits  was 
echpsed,  Ihe  meaning  is  at  once  known :  the  Moon  was  not 
in  a  node  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  the  eclipse  was  there- 
fore partial,  not  central,  and  tbe  number  of  digits  indicstes 
to  what  extent  of  surface  the  eclipae  advanced. 

Calculattonl  have  been  made  as  to  the  longest  time  that 
a  solar  edipse  can  be  either  central,  or  annular.  Under  Ihe 
most  favourable  circumstances;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
If  minnt^  84  seconds  is  the  longest  lime  of  an  annular 
eclipse,  and  S  uinutea  aSsecnods  the  longest  timeof  atoial 
eclipse, 

The  perloAs  whi«h  the  Eardi  ahd  Uoon  tiAe  to  perform 
their  respective  revidationl,  and  the  degree  of  obliquity 
between  their  orbits,  have  enabled  astronomers  te  calculate 
how  masy  edipses  may  Occur  in  a  year.  There  must  be 
two  eclipses  of  the  Sun  in  every  year,  and  the  number  may 
be  aa  high  as  fli-e^  but  it  cannot  be  greater.  No  solar 
eclipse  is  visible  in  every  part  Df  tilb  peltioB  of  the  Earth 
which  is  turned  towards  the  fiiiiit  because  ihe  shadow  of 
the  Moon  is  too  narrow  to  take  in  tbe  whole  diameter  of 
Ijie  Earth  at  once,  oa  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  figures. 
A  solar  eclipse  cannot  be  total  at  the  same  moment  to  a 
portion  of  the  Earth  more  than  180  miles  In  diameter;  but 
It  may  be  partial  at  tbe  same  moment  to  a  portion  of  the 
Earth  4900  miles  in  diameter.  We  mav  tVirther  observe 
that  a  solar  eclipse  does  not  happen  at  the  same  point  of 
time  at  all  places  "»here  it  is  perceived:  it  appears  earlier 
to  those  persons  situated  towards  the  west,  than  to  those 
situated  towards  the  east,  because  the  motion  of  the  Moon 
and  of  ber  shadow  it  from  west  to  east.  Moreover,  the 
extent  of  solar  obscuration  is  different  at  different  latitudes 
on  the  Earth's  surface;  according  as  we  may  suppose  a 
spectator  to  be  more  or  leas  distant  from  the  hue  which 
connects  the  three  bodioB  in  questiMi. 


As  the  solar  eclipse  was  owing  to  the  opaque  body  of  the 
Moon  hiding  the  light  of  the  Sun  Ihim  the  Eanh,  and 
took  place  wlien  the  Moon  was  new,  or  in  conjunction ;  so 
the  lunar  eclipse  is  due  to  the  opaque  body  of  the  Earth 
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hindering  tha  lolar  nyt  ttom  reaching  tbe  Hoon,  Mid 
takea  plftce  when  the  Moon  is  ftitl,  or  in  ot^KMition. 

In  the  subjoined  Sgure,  a  reprMenU  the  Sun,  ■  the  Sarth, 
m  th«  Moon  in  opposition.  The  Sun,  shining  upon  the 
Garth,  causes  a.  ibadow  to  be  thrown  behind,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  cone ;  that  is,  it  tapen  to  a  point  like  a  sugars 


The  Te«(on  irhj  the  shadow  thus  tapen  to  a  poi 
that  the  Sun  i*  so  much  larger  than  the  Earth.     Thi 


._  ..e  of  this  point,  or  the  total  length  of  the  Earth'*  iha- 
dow,  is  about  640.000  miles,  when  tne  Earth  is  nearest  to 
the  Sun;  Bn4  about  870,000  miles,  when  she  ii  at  her 
farthest  distance  therefrom :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
any  bodr  pass  behind  the  Earth,  in  a  right  line  with  the 
Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  not  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
Earth  than  has  just  been  named,  that  body  will  be  im- 
mersed in  the  Earth's  shadow. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  t/iooa  :  we  have  seen  that  she 
ia,  on  an  average,  about  340,000  miles  distant  from  the 
Earth;  and  that  ihe  revolves  round  the  Earth  in  a  plane 
nearly  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  In 
our  figure  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  is  represented  as 
having  a  conical  tendency ;  if  now  the  Moon  m  were 
beyonjl  the  apex  of  this  cone,  she  would  altogether  escape 
from  the  Earth's  shadow,  hut,  as  part  of  her  orbit  (which 
is  represented  bv  the  circle,)  is  lietween  the  base  and  the 
apex  of  the  shadow,  the  Moon  is  necessarily  immersed  in 
the  shadow,  and  we  thus  have  the  phenomenon  known  as  an 
eclipse  of  the  Moon.  If  the  Moon  happen  to  be  at  one  of 
her  nodes  at  the  time  of  full  Moon,  then  we  have  a  central 
and  total  eclipse;  but  if  ahe  be  at  any  part  of  her  orbit  not 
exceeding  1 V*  21'  from  the  node,  the  eclipse  will  be  partial. 
In  this  case,  the  three  bodies  rannot  be  in  a  perfectly 
■Uaigbtlina;  so  that  the  Moon  dips  more  or  lesa  of  its 
body  into  the  shadow  of  the  Earth,  but  not  the  whole  of  its 
body. 

Some  time  Mfbre  the  commencement  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
Moon,  she  is  seen  to  be  partially  obscured,  as  if  a  mist 
covered  the  illuminated  surface  :  this  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  has  to  go  through  the  Earth's  penum- 
bra, or  partisJ  shadow,  before  her  Immersion  in  the  umbra, 
or  real  shadow.  In  our  figure,  rays  of  light  from  the  two 
extreme  edges  of  the  Sun  a(i,  pass  bj  tlie  edges  of  the 
Earth  b  b',  (having  previously  crossed  at  c,)  and  go  on  in 
the  direction  fiif  and  6'e:  but  still  the.  upper  part  of  the 

Knumbra  dbf,  receives  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
in,  although  the  Earth  prevents  it  fa>m  receiving  light 
from  the  lower  part;  and,  again,  the  lower  part^fi'eof  the 
penumbra  receivea  light  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Sun, 
although  the  upper  rays  are  also  excluded  by  the  Earth. 
FVom  this  circumstance,  therefore,  the  real  shadow  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  partial  shadow,  which  imparls  to  the  Moon 
the  dusky  appearance  just  mentioned,  which  duskiness 
becomes  more  decided  as  the  Moon  approaches  the  real 
shadow,  and  ao  receives  fewer  raya  from  tne  Sun.  If  there 
be  inhabitant*  in  the  Moon,  they,  of  course,  see  a  solar 
eclipse ;  and,  while  they  are  in  the  Earth's  penumbra,  the 
Sun  appears  to  them  partially  eclipsed,  which  solar  eclipse 
incresMS  until  the  Moon  enters  into  the  Earth's  umbra; 
when  the  Sua  appears  to  tha  Moon,  and  the  Hoon  appears 
to  ttw  Eutb,  totBUy  ed' 


By  comparing  the  fbr^oing  oireamatancM, ««  Knd  Aat  ■ 
solar  eclipse  can  be  visible  to  only  ■        


lipae  always  begms  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Moon,  because  her  motion  is  from  west  to  eaat;  ao  that 
her  eastern  edge  first  enters  into  the  shadow  of  the  Earth: 
but,  in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipae,  the  dark  body  of  lb« 
moon  appears  first  on  the  western  limb  of  the  Sun,  on 
account  of  the  motion  of  the  Moon  from  west  to  east,  at 
mentioned  in  the  fonner  case. 

During  a  total,  or  large  partial  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  the 
dark  side  of  the  Moon  is  not  wholly  invisible.  We  can, 
therefore,  descry  its  general  outline,  owing  to  the  Sun* 
light  being  reflected  strongly  from  the  surface  of  tbe  Eatlk 
to  the  Moon ;  and  this  reflected  light  is  again  reflected  from 
the  Moon,  and  constitutes  the  faint  light  on  ber  surfua 
seen  during  a  solar  eclipse,  and  also  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  when  the  Moon  is  only  two  or  three  days  old.  Tbe 
disk  of  the  Earth  appearing  to  tbe  Moon  nearly  thinecn 
times  as  large  as  tbe  Moon  appeara  to  us,  the  lieht  abich 
the  Earth  gives  the  Moon  must  be  very  great.  Now,  «hen 
the  Moon  is  two  or  three  days  old,  tbe  Earth  appears  ss  s 
large  gibbous  figure  of  light  to  the  Moon  ;  and  so  we  k« 
not  only  the  sun. lit  part  of  the  moon,  hut  also  tha  rettol 
its  disk,  seeming  of  a  dirty  white  plaister  colour.  Ai  tbe 
light  of  the  Sun  increases  upon  the  disk  of  the  moon,  tti« 
Earth's  light  to  the  Moon  wanes,  and  we  no  longer  \Mx* 
this  appearance. 

In  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Hood  this  body  is  still  seen,  eiea 
when  enveloped  in  the  shadow  of  the  Earth,  by  reason  that 
tbe  raya  of  light  from  the  Sun  are  bent  round  tbe  mai^ia 
of  the  Earth  by  the  refueling  power  of  its  almosplieta, 
and  are  thus  carried  on  through  space  till  they  arrive  at  the 
Moon ;  from  the  surface  of  which  they  are  again  refiecltd. 
It  is  further  evident  that  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  cancoi  be 
identical  as  to  time  and  appearance,  to  any  two  Gpectaiw 
situated  at  different  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  l>ecctiie 
the  sun  loses  no  light,  but  ia  only  hidden,  as  it  were,  h;  a 
screen,  seareely,  or  just  big  enough  to  hide  it:  but  aa 
eclipse  of  the  Hoon  is  identical  as  to  time  and  appeaianct. 
because  it  loses  its  light,  and  that  too,  at  a  certain  prcciie 
point  of  time : — that  is  to  say,  we  may  see  tlie  Sun  at  tbt 
time  of  a  solar. eclipse,  and  be  ignorant  that  he  is  eclipied; 
but  a  lunar  eclipse  is  seen  by  all,  who  see  tbe  moon. 

Hence,  though  the  solar  eciipsea  are  more  numenm 
than  the  lunar,  tbe  latter  are  more .  likely  to  be  (Aserrcd, 
being  visible  to  a  whole  hemisphere.  Tbe  usual  number 
of  eclipse*  is  about  four,  two  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  (h* 
Moon;  but  there  cannot  he  more. than  seven,  nor  fewer 
than  two :  when  there  are  only  two.  they  will  be  «f  tbe 
Sun,  as  is  tbe  case  next  year. 

A  lunar  eclipse  cannot  last  longer  than  i\  botir*,  fcMB 
first  entering  into  the  Earth's  penumbta  to  quilting  it: 
she  cannot  be  eclipsed  partially  and  totally  more  than  ^ 
hours :  and  she  cannot  be  totally  eclipsed  more  than  ij 


The  subject  of  the  Earth  and  Meoo  will  bo  coatinoed 
and  ooncluded  in  our  next  paper. 
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ELY  CHAPEL.  ELY   PLACE.   HOLBORK. 


TBZ  XOKTB  IIDK,  Al  lltX  FKOK  TBX  MtWS. 


Theki  19  mnch  historical  iaterest  attaching  to  the 
old  chapel,  of  the  north  side  of  which  we  here  give 
an  original  sketch.  Though  situated  in  the  midst 
of  ■  thiclcly-peopled  neighbourhood,  its  very  existence 
n  hat  little  known,  being  sunk  from  view,  on  the 
«est  side  of  EI7  Place.  Holbom.  The  name  of  this 
"Place"  marks  it  as  the  original  site  of  the  once 
magnificent  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely. 
la  former  tjmea,  most  of  the  bishops  had  seats,  or, 
as  they  were  comniODly  called,  placet,  in  or  near 
London,  in  which  they  resided  during  their  attendance 
on  parlnment.  &c. ;  and  at  the  periods  of  this  town 
residence  they  were  accustomed  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  their  town  places,  just  as  in  their  own  dioceses  in 
the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  anciently  a 
palace  in  Shoe  Lane,  Holbom;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  possessed  one  in  the  village  of  Holbom.  or 
Oldbotime.  Most  of  these  episcopid  bouses,  however, 
vere  either  exchanged,  or  divided  into  private  dwel- 
lings. Winchester  Place.  Sonthwark,  once  a  splendid 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  that  see,  was  replaced  by  a 
house  at  Chelsea,  which  has  also  long  ceased  to  be  thus 
qipropriated.  Lambeth  Palace,  indeed,  still  fulfils  its 
original  pm-poM  u  ttw  seat  ot  hia  Gnce  the  Primate. 

Vol.  xin. 


By  far  the  most  extensive  "  citie  habitation"  of 
this  kind,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to 
another  see.  though  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  was  that  of  the*  Bishop  of  Ely.  on  tho 
spot  which  we  are  describing.  And,  although,  since 
the  year  1772,  the  successive  bishops  of  Ely  have 
occupied  a  bonse  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  which 
was  then  annexed  to  their  office,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
Ely  Place,  there  is  still  a  small  piece  of  property 
belonging  to  the  see  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbora,  namely,  the  Charity  School  House  in  Hallo* 
Gnr^,  and  a  shp  of  ground  running  behind  the  houses 
in  Kirbg  Street,  in  the  same  parish.  The  titles  of  this 
garden  and  street,  together  with  those  of  Chrutophtr 
Street,  Mitri  Court.  Saffro*  Hill,  Fitld  Lane,  suggest 
materials  for  illnstrating  the  subject  before  ns;  but 
before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  mention  of  the 
Palace,  which  has  long  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
or  speak  of  its  garden  of  strawberries,  its  vineyard, 
or  the  green  meadows  which  it  once  boasted,  let  us 
turn  to  the  sole  relic  of  antiquity  at  present  existing 
on  this  remarkable  site,  namely,  the  antique  chapel  of 
St.  Etheldrcda.  Newcourt.  in  his  Repertorum  Im^ 
diiKiue,  written  in  1700,  says  of  Ely  Chapel,  "  It  il 
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o  this  day  a  very  fair,  large,  old  chapel."  This 
enerable  structure,  called  after  the  name  of  the 
aandress  of  the  monastery  at  Ely,  may  be  considered 
0  be  of  about  the  date  of  1320;  though  an  ecclesi- 
stical  building  occupied  its  site  at  an  earlier  period, 
'he  rich  and  highly  decorated  Eastern  window,  as 
e^n  from  Ely  Place,  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
he  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Western 
/indow  is  of  four  muUions  with  cinquc-foil  arches; 
nd  above  these,  a  circle  filled  with  three  roses  and 
wo  quatre-foils.  It  is  not  less  beautiful  than  that 
t  tl^e  east  end ;  but  it  is  choked  up  with  buildings, 

0  as  to  be  inaccessible  from  without,  and  is  also 
reatly  obscured  by  the  west  gallery  within.  The 
oor  of  the  chapel  being  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet 
bove  the  level  of  the  ground  in  Ely  Place,  the  access 
)  it  i«  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  lead  to  two 
mall  doors  under  the  great  east  window,  the  wall 

•  aving  been  pierced  for  doors  where  there  were  once 
ichei  for  statues.  These  steps  and  doors  did  not 
xisi  in  1772  ;  the  entrance  having  been  from  the 
9utb-east :  the  only  approach  is  now  from  the  east. 

The  chapel  is  a  parallelogram,  in  length  ninety-one 
;et,  vuid  in  breadth  thirty-nine.  It  contains  about 
50  sittings,  upwards  of  half  of  which  are  free.  In 
insequence,  however,  partly,  of  the  peculiar  situa- 
on  of  the  chapel,  amidst  a  row  of  bouses,  beyond 
hich  is  no  thoroughfare,  it  is  less  known  than  it 
aght  to  be  j  and  there  is  far  more  than  sufRcicnt 
>om  for  the  worshippers  who  attend  the  morning 
nd  evening  services. 

The  galleries  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are 
jpported  by  plain  columns  of  wood :  these,  with 
le  ceiling,  cornices,  &c.,  which  were  added  at  the 
.tter  part  of  the  last  century,  might  be  styled  very 
eat  in  a  more  modern  building,  but  certainly  do  not 
pnee  with  the  five  narrow  and  elegant  windows  on 
idi  side,  lind  the  florid  and  grotesque  ornaments 
etween  them,  nor  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  place. 
[en,  as  lately  as  seventy  years  since,  the  Bishop  of 
ily,  like  his  predecessors,  used  to  sit  enthroned  in 
ue  state.  Though  one  window  on  each  side  has  been 
Ued  up,  the  chapel  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  light. 

After  surveying  the  interior,  the  visiter  will  observe 

good  door-way  at  the  south-west,  which  appears 

1  be  of  the  earlier  period,  or  middle,  of  the  four- 
«nth  century.  Viewing  it  from  the  outside,  though 
ither  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
le  space,  he  will  also  notice  at  the  angle  to  his  left  a 
ide  and  massive  fragment  of  wall,  evidently  a  portion 
:  the  old  building,  and  adjoining  it  the  octagonal 
irret  of  the  chapel,  crowned  with  a  conical  top  or 
ip.  In  the  year  1 772,  when  Grose  described  it,  there 
as  a  similar  turret  or  buttress  at  each  corner.  On 
le  south  side  were  formerly  the  Cloisters ;  these, 
ith  the  quadrangle  which  they  inclosed,  covered  a 
)ace  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
lapel  itself.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building,  of 
hich  the  view  before  us  was  taken  in  the  present 
itumn,  there  are  now  stables  3  but  anciently,  there 
as  a  field  planted  with  large  and  handsome  trees, 

[  id  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  low  arched  gateway,  seen  to  the  north-west 
I  the  cut,  about  which  a  quantity  of  fearth  and 
ibbish  has  accumulated,  making  the  ground  much 
igher  than  formerly,  leads  into  a  dark  souterrain,  or 
rypt,  which,  stretching  under  the  whole  extent  of 
je  chapel,  is  stated  by  Malcolm,  to  have  been  for- 
merly used  as  a  burial-place  for  inhabitants  dying 
ithin  the  precinct,  when  Ely  Place  was  tenanted  by 
le  Bishop  and  his  establishment.  This  is  by  no 
leans  improbable,  though  there  are  no  adequate 
founds  for  the  positive  assertion.    We  have  ample 
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proof  of  Christenings  and  Marriages  having  been 
solemnized  in  the  chupel,  the  originkl  registers  of 
which  are  in  existence.  It  appetrSi  also,  that  in  the 
times  of  popery,  bo  fewer  than  three  chuplaini  irere 
appointed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  pray  within  the 
chapel,  for  the  soul  of  Bishop  William  de  Luda,  who 
died  in  1297,  and  for  the  souls  of  the  bishops  of  Ely 
for  ever.  Considering  this,  and  the  great  extent  of 
the  premises,  together  with  the  then  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  the  persons  immediately  connected 
with  it  would  surely  find  interment  within  its  pre- 
cincts; and  if  so,  where  so  likely,  especially  those  of 
the  sacred  profession,  as  in  the  crypt  ?  This  crypt 
has  six  windows  on  the  north,  answering  to  as  many 
niches  on  the  south  side,  but  many  of  the  windows 
are  now  stopped  up.  The  chief  entrance  to  it  is  from 
Ely  Place,  by  an  arched  doorway  under  the  east 
window.  Eight  enormous  chestnut  posts,  with  pow- 
erful girders,  running  from  east  to  west,  support  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  j  and  though  upon  these,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  time  has  produced  a 
visible  effect,  there  is  a  massiveness  and  solidity  about 
tlie  whole  edifice  which  afford  a  promise  of  its  lasting 
entire  for  many  years  to  come. 

'the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  this  place, 
in  connexion  with  Ely,  is  that  of  John  de  Kirlceby, 
(appointed  bishop  in  1286,}  who  left,  by  will,  to  his 
successors  in  the  see,  a  messuage  and  iitiiff  co%ei 
in  Holborn,  which  messuaee  became  thenceforth  the 
capital  mansion  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Bishop  De 
Luda  increased  the  demesne,  and  bequeathed  it,  oa 
the  condition  that  his  immediate  successors  shonld 
pay  one  thousand  marks,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  three  chaplains,  for  the  performance  of  the 
services  above  mentioned,  He  also  left  three  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  chaplains.  Bishop  John  de 
Uotham,  at  his  death  in  1336,  added  six  niessaages, 
two  cellars,  and  forty  acres  of  land,  which  he  gave 
to  the  canons  of  Ely  to  say  masses  for  his  soul. 
Catpden  calls  Ely  Place  "  a  oitie  habiUtion  of  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  well  beseeming  bishops  to  dwell  in; 
for  which  they  are  beholden  to  John  de  HothaO; 
bishop  of  Ely,  under  King  Edward  the  Third." 

Thomas  Arundel,  who  was  ccinsecrated  in  1374; 
and  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
expended  great  portions  of  his  revenue  on  the 
palace.  Whether  the  present  chapel  was  of  his 
building  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  a  chapel  had  been 
in  existence  here  before:  and  it  is  more  probable, 
that  he  improved  and  beautified  it.  This  munificent 
prelate  not  only  repaired  the  palace,  but  also  erected 
a  large  front  towards  the[|  street,  in  the  stone-work 
of  which  his  coat  of  arms,  sculptured,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Stowe. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  Chapel,  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  which  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  palace  itself,  we  now  arrive,  in  chrono* 
logical  order,  at  a  fact  worthy  of  record  j  the  death 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  father  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  Ely  Fiace.  The  event  ii 
thus  noticed  by  HoUinshed : — 

A.D.  1399.— In  the  meane  time,  the  dnke  of  Laneaster 
departed  out  of  this  life  at  the  bishop  of  Eliea  place,  in 
Holhorne,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  Cathedrall  church  of  St 
Paule,  in  London,  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar»bv  ths 
ladie  Blanche,  his  first  wife. — Hollinshed  {Richard II) 

In  this  palace  many  sumptuous  feasts  were  held. 
In  Michaelmas  1'erm,  1464,  the  Serjeants  at  law  held 
their  banquet  here,  to  which,  among  other  distin- 
guished persons,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  invited,  vitb 
the  aldermen,  sheriflTs,  &c.  But  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
looking  for  the  chief  seat  of  state  ^in  the  hall,  as  va* 
always  the  custom,  withm  ths  cUy  nmd  Us  likerlift,  tvheu 
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the  king  was  not  present.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  then 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  was  advanced  to  the 
place  of  honour ;  a  slight  upon  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  which  he  took  in  such  dudgeon,  that  he  left 
the  banquet-room,  carrying  in  his  train  the  aldermen, 
who  are  reported  to  have  felt  deep  displeasure  at  the 
treatment  his  lordship  had  received,  and  whom  he 
consoled  with  a  dinner  at  his  own  house  instead. 

As  some  explanation  of  this  occurrence,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  Ely  House  and  its  precincts  claimed 
a  privilege  of  express  exemption  from  the  Lord 
Mayor's  jurisdiction.  About  this  a  contest  arose 
JQ  1567,  which  was  not  decided  for  three  years. 
Sir  Roger  Martin,  the  Lord  Mayor,  attended  with  his 
followers  at  Ely  Rents,  and  attempted  to  weigh  bread 
among  Bishop  Cox*8  tenantry,  which  they  resisted, 
on  the  gproond  of  alleged  exemption  from  his  au- 
thority; they  belonging,  as  they  presumed,  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  dispute 
having  increased  to  a  great  height,  a  council  of 
arbitration  was  appointed,  consisting,  among  others, 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Robert, 
pari  of  Leicester,  who  at  length  ordered  and  decreed 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  London,  which  should  hold,  until  the  said 
bishop  or  his  successors  should  show  forth  hetter 
matter  for  their  defence. 

Hollinshed,  from  whose  graphic  pages  Shakspeare 
gathered  an  abundance  of  his  materials,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  King 
Richard  the  lliird,  then  duke  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution  of  Lord  Hastings,  a.  d. 
1483,  Morton  being  bishop  of  Ely  at  that  time. 

On  the  Fridaie  (being  the  13th  of  June,)  manie  lords 
assembled  in  the  Tower  and  there  sat  in  councell,  devising 
the  honourable  solemnitie  of  the  king*S)*  coronation,  of 
which  the  time  appointed  then  so  neere  approached,  that 
the  pageants  and  subtilties  were  in  making  day  and  night 
at  Wetttminster,  and  much  vittels  killed  therefore,  that 
afterward  was  cast  awaie.  These  lords  so  sitting  together 
communing  of  this  matteri  the  Protector  came  in  amongst 
thorn,  first  about  nine  of  the  clocke,  saluting  them  courte- 
cuslie,  and  excusing  bimselfe  that  he  had  beene  from  them  so 
lonfi^,  saieing  merrilie,  that  he  had  beene  a  sleeper  that  daie. 

After  a  little  talking  with  them,  he  said  unto  the  bishop 
of  Ely,—-*  Mif  Lord,  you  have  verie  good  strawberries  at 
y^ur  garden  in  Holbotnef  I  reqmre  gou  let  ue  have  a  messe 
of  them:  '  Gladlie,  my  lord,*  quoth  he, '  would  God  I  had 
some  better  thing  as  readie  to  your  pleasure  as  that  !*  And 
therewithal!,  in  all  hast,  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  messe  of 
strawberries. 

Then  followed  that  extraordinary  scene  which  took 
place  in  a  room  shown  at  this  day,  in  the  White 
Tower,  in  which  the  tyrant  bared  his  withered  arm, 
accused  Hastings  of  witchcraft  and  treason,  and  con- 
demned that  nobleman  to  instant  death.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  in  the  striking  incident  in  Shakspeare,  and  in 
Hume's  finely- coloured  account  of  the  story,  evident 
features  of  the  lively  sketch  furnished  by  Hollinshed. 
See  Hume's  History  of  England  (Edward  V.,  1483). 

The  passage  relating  to  Ely  Garden  in  the  tragedy 
of  "King  Richard  the  Third,"  (Act  3,  Sc.  4,)  is  as 
follows :— ■ 

i  rcmn  in  the  Tower, '^BvCMivon am,  Stamlby,  Hastings,  Tub 
Buuor  or  Ely,  &c.,  tittiiig  at  a  table. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Ely,    In  happy  time  here  comes  the  Duke  himself. 

Olo,    My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow  1 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  1  trust, 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which,  by  my  presence,  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck,  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William,  Lord  HaBtings,  had  pronounced  your  part,— 
I  mean  your  voice  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo,    Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be  bolder; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
Jly  Lord  of  £/y,  when  I  wa*  la$t  in  Holbom, 

*  Edward  V.,  afterwards  murdered  with  his  brother,  in  the  Tower. 


J  Mw  good  ttrawherriei  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beeeech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 
Ely.  Marry  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart.—E*jf  Ely. 

The  fame  of  these  "  heautifnl  strawberries  t"  has 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  an  old  Latin  play,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  a  grave  dialogue,  in 
which  they  are  celebrated,  takes  place  between  Glou- 
cester and  the  bishop.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
complaisance,  Morton  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Protector  on  the  same  day,  with  Archbishop  Rolher- 
ham.  Lord  Stanley,  and  others,  who  were  suspected 
of  being  opposed  to  the  scheme  then  in  agitation. 

In  1531,  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  great  hall  of  Ely  Place,  when  eleven  new  Ser- 
jeants were  made.  It  was  a  feast  of  five  days,  on 
one  of  which,  (Nov.  13,;  King  Henry  the  £ighth,  and 
Queen  Catherine,  with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  were 
present.  Among  the  guests  on  this  grand  occasion, 
we  meet  with  the  judges.  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
the  principal  citizens,  and  the  crafts  of  London  j 
besides  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  whose 
places  in  the  rooms,  and  at  the  tables,  were  regulated 
by  their  several  degrees  and  stations. 

It  were  tedious,  (says  Stowe,)  to  set  down  the  preparation 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  other  victuals  spent  in  this  feast,  and  it 
would  seem  almost  incredible,  and  (as  to  me  it  seemeth,) 
wanted  little  of  a  feast  at  a  coronation.  Nevertheless  a 
little  will  I  touch,  for  declaration  of  the  change  of  prices. 
Edward  Nevill  was  Seneschal,  or  Steward;  Thomas  Rat* 
oliffe,  Compti'oller ;  Thomas  Wildon,  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  bill  of  fare. 

There  were  brought  to  the  slaughter-house  twenty-lbur 
great  beefs  at  263.  ^d.  a-piece  from  the  shambles. 

£  s.   d. 
One  carcase  of  an  oxe  from  the  shambles    .14    0 

One  hundred  fat  muttons,  each  .        .        .  ?.  10 

Fifty -one  great  veales,  at    ...        .  48 

Thirty-four  porkes,  at  •        •        •        •  3    3 

Ninety-one  pigs,  at 6 

Capons  of  Greece,  of  one  poulter,  ten  dozens 

at  (a-piece) 18 

Capons  of  Kent,  nine  dozen  and  six,  at      •  10 
Pullets,  the  best  2\d.  each.    Other  pullets  •  2 

Pigeons  thirty-seven  dozen,  each  dozen       •  2 

Swans  xiii  dozen 

Larkes  340  dozen,  eaoh  dozen     .        •        •  fl 

The  quantity  of  food,  and  the  "prices'*  when  com- 
pared with  modem  times,  are  equally  curious. 

A  further  notice  of  Ely  Place,  its  bestowal  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  the  subsequent  alienation  of  the  whole 
estate  from  thd'  see  of  Ely,  together  with  some  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  Chapel,  are  reserved 
for  a  future  paper,  M. 

t  Decora  fraga. 

The  last  thing  to  fkde  from  my  memory  will  be  the  simple, 
unpretending  church,  which,  standing  (^acred  by  itself, 
overlooks  the  green  hamlet  where  I  was  born,  casting  the 
twilight  shadow  of  its  spire  beyond  the  last. 'closed  grave, 
and  bearing  its  ehanticlerical  vane  as  true  to  the  course  ol 
the  wind,  as  a  needle  to  its  pole.  Then  there  was  the  good 
pastor,  reverently  dressed  in  black,  but  indicating  more  in 
his  deportment  than  his  attire  the  sacredness  of  his  calling: 
with  a  countenance  sober,  yet  full  of  kind  endearing  sen- 
timent, and  a  word  on  his  lips  that  would  reprove  sin,  with- 
out exciting  anger,  and  encourage  piety  without  creating 
presumption.  As  he  crossed  my  father's  threshold,  we  were 
instinctively  called  in  from  our  sports ;  when  taking  each 
upon  his  knee,  that  now  trembled  with  age,  he  would  con- 
nect with  our  pastimes,  of  which  he  always  spoke,  some 
thought  that  would  earnestly  look  up,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  less  perishable  delights;  then  blessing  us,  he  would  bid 
us  remember  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our  youth.  My 
mother's  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  my 
father,  at  his  parting,  would  press  him  to  repeat  more  fre- 
quently his  paternal  visits.  These  were  moments  inade- 
quately appreciated  then,  but  God  grant  they  be  the  very 
last  to  which  |  become  indifferent.— Cofwtonitiiop/tf. 
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THE  OYSTER  AND  OYSTER-FISHERY. 
Thb  commoa  Oyster  {Oitrea  edvJu,)  is  well  known  to 
all,  Bnd  if  found,  as  far  aa  our  knowledge  extends,  on 
the  aea  coasts  ia  every  part  of  the  globe  j  it  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  prized  it  so  highly,  that 
vessels  were  fitted  oat  to  procure  it  from  distant 
cooDtries  j  they  even  sent  as  far  as  Britain  for  thia 
delicacy,  considering  the  British  Oyster  better  than 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  accordingly  these 
Iturarioas  people  paid  enormons  prices  for  the  pro- 
dace  of  onr  coasts.  At  present  the  consuniption  of 
Oysters  is  very  eKtensive,  and  the  fishery  conse- 
qnently  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  it  is  pro- 
tected by  severe  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
yonng  brood.  The  Oysters  which  are  the  moat  pre- 
ferred in  Great  Britain,  at  least  in  tbe  southern  part 
of  tbe  island,  are  called  Natives ;  they  are  a  small 
BOrt,  but  the  difference  they  exhibit  from  the  larger 
kinds  is  to  be  attributed  to  cnltivation  and  age.  The 
principal  places  from  whence  these  Oysters  are  pro- 
cnred,  are  the  river  Colne,  near  Colchester,  at  Wiven- 
hoe.  Maiden,  &c.,  in  the  river  Mersey,  and  the  Swale, 
which  divides  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  rest  of 
Kent,  at  Milton,  Faversham,  Queenborongh,  &c. 
Altbongh  these  Oysters  are  called  Natives,  they  are 
chiefly  the  produce  of  tbe  French  banks  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  from  which  the  spawn,  or  spat,  is 
fetched  and  laid  down  on  the  oyster-beds  at  the  dif- 
ferent fishing- banks ;  tbe  few  that  absolutely  spawn 
in  these  rivers  belong  to  tbe  Colchester  River. 

The  spat  when  first  cast,  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  is  of  a  white  colour,  resembliug  somewhat  a 
drop  of  snet,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
yon  can  discover  a  vast  number  of  minute  Oysters, 
the  substance  in  which  they  swim  enables  them  to 
attach  themselves  to  stones  and  other  sabstances. 
Three  days  after  the  spat  ia  cast,  the  yonng  Oysters 
are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  in  three  months  as 
large  as  a  shilling,  in  six  as  a  half-crown,  and  ia  a 
twelvemonth  they  are  as  big  as  a  crown-piece. 

The  Oyster  being  of  such  commoa  occurrence, 
forms  an  excellent  subject  for  dissection,  and  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  of  examination;  we  shall  explain 
its  internal  structure  rather  fully,  as  it  serves  to 
exhibit  the  care  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  the 
necessities  of  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  the  appa- 
rently helpless  Oyster, 

The  body  of  the  Oyster  ia  placed  in  the  shell  in 
such    a  manner,  that  the   extremity  at  which   the 


:  month  is  fotmd,  la  placed  in  iti  namnrat  pn^ 
namely,  near  the  hinge,  fig.  I,  a.  The  geaenl  (bm 
of  the  body  is  oval,  wider  at  one  extremity  ttun  tin 
other,  with  one  of  its  sides  coosidenbly  fUUmel 
In  referring  to  fig.  1,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  put  of 
tbe  body  has  been  dissected  away  to  diow  the  in- 
ternal stmcture ;  the  double  mantle,  by  vhicb  the 
principal  parta  are  invested,  is  free  in  the  wluile  (Jitt 
tircumference,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  (^  iti 
ma^n  near  to  the  mouth  on  the  straight  side,  ntut 
its  two  loltes  are  united  for  a  short  distance,  forming 
a  kind  of  hood  to  the  head ;  the  mantle,  of  vhid  n 
have  been  speaking,  has  a  double  row  of  friogn  co 
each  of  its  lobes,  those  on  the  outer  lobe  being  tJK 
shortest.  The  sense  of  feeling  appears  to  be  toj 
acute  in  this  part  of  its  structure,  warning  tbe  cnatme 
of  the  least  approach  of  danger ;  these  fringe)  ni 
be  retracted  by  means  of  a  series  of  extremelj  izi 
muscles  visible  in  tbe  engraving. 

The  month,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ia  sitiutedit 
the  narrow  extremity  of  tbe  shell,  and  immediatdr 
behind  its  opening  it  is  dilated  into  a  kind  of  btg; 
this  answers  the  purpose  of  a  stomach,  and  if  cut 
open  will  exhibit  tbe  opening  of  several  veiHli  if 
which  the  bile  is  conveyed  from  the  liver,  a  gttoiiiii 
mass  which  surrounds  the  stomach  on  all  tadet)  tbe 
continoation  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  caoil,  ii 
clearly  seen  winding  itself  beautifully  roand  the  lira, 
which  is  removed  in  this  dissection,  untU  it  nschci 
the  other  extremity  of  the  body  at  b. 

The  organs  of  breathing,  nearly  the  same  u  tbi 
gills  in  fishes,  form  two  double  series  of  vcskLs  ho 
each  side  of  the  body;  they  form  a  net- wo  A  of 
vessels  c,  among  which,  just  before  the  spat  a  (ut, 
the  preparation  for  the  future  brood 
may  be  seen.  The  heartvppeors  in  ^-^ 

the  engraving  like  a  small  white 
spot  in  the  centre,  and  ia  very 
perfect  and  beantifnl  ia  its  con- 
struction. Fig.  2  is  a  magnified 
representation  of  this  organ  :  a  ia 
the  auricle,  and  b  the  ventricle, 
and  the  vessels  with  which  it  is 
fmmisbed  arc  as  beantifally  ar- 
ranged and  OS  carefully  devoted  to 
their  parUcular  purposes  as  the 
large  blood  vessels  in  the  most  per- 
fect animal;  the  principal  branches 
are  three,  one  leading  to  the  mouth 
and  the  feelers,  tbe  second  to  the 
liver  and  stomach,  and  the  third 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

The  Oyster,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  found  in  the  seas  of  most 
countries,    but  it    appeara  to   be 
never  met  with  at  any  great  depth, 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  some  large  river.     It  is  never 
fonnd  so  high  up  the  river  as  to  Hve 
constantly  in  fresh  water,  though  often  so  far  diitul 
from  the  sea,  as  to  be  uncovered  at  low  wat^-   ^o 
solid  substances  have  been  found  in  the  slomtfh  n 
the  Oysters,  and  they  are  supposed  to  exist  oa  vaj 
minute  soft-bodied  animals,  or  on  animal  sabitanni 
dissolved  in  the  surrounding  water. 

Most  of  the  Oysters  fattened  at  Colchester  an 
brought  from  the  little  creeks  between  Sonthtrnpton 
and  Chichester;  according  to  MaccuUoch,  the  beit 
oysters  in  England  are  found  at  Purfleet,  and  the 
worst  at  Liverpool.  The  Oyster  fishery  at  Pool*  " 
very  considerable,  supplying  tbe  London  msrliel  fi* 
two  months  in  every  season,  about  forty  ■'"''PVv 
boats  being  employed  in  this  traffic.    The  Bam 
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Batfay  and  Gloucester  mazkets/'are  anpplied  chiefly 
from  the  Welsh  coast,  two  hundred  fishermen  and 
five  or  six  sloops  being  engaged  in  the  fishery.  It  is 
calculated  that  about  ten  thousand  people  are  em- 
pbyed  in  this  fishery  along  the  coast  of  England. 

The  quantity  of  Oysters  bred  and  taken  in  Essex, 
and  consumed  chiefly  in  London,  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  bushels  a  year. 

The  fishing  for  Oysters  is  permitted  from  the  first 
of  September  to  the  last  day  of  April  inclusive ;  or 
Oysters  are  in  season,  according  to  the  common 
saying,  in  all  those  months  which  have  the  letter  r 
in  their  name. 

The  following  description  of  the  Oyster  fisheries  in 
France,  is  abridged  from  a  paper  in  the  Dictionnaire 
det  Sciences  Naturelies.  The  Oysters  which  are  sold 
in  a  great  portion  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Paris,  are  brought  from  the  Bay  of 
Can^,  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  between  the 
town  of  that  name.  Mount  St.  Michael  and  St.  Malo. 
The  bottom  of  this  bay  is  level,  firm,  and  unbroken, 
and  there  is  no  current  of  water  within  it.  The 
fishery  begins  usually  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
finishes  in  April ;  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
prohibited,  partly  for  fear  of  destroying  the  young 
fish,  and  partly  because  the  Oyster  is  supposed  to  be 
unfit  for  food  during  that  time.  The  Oysters  are 
taken,  as  with  us,  by  means  of  a  drag  net.  The 
Oysters  thus  taken  are  disembarked  at  the  ports  of 
Granville  and  Can^al,  from  whence  they  are  carried 
to  different  places  where  fattening  grounds  are  esta- 
blished. These  preserves  are  not  only  of  service  in 
keeping  the  Oysters,  but  they  also  improve  the 
flavour  and  appearance  of  the  fish.  The  places  for 
feeding  the  Oysters  are  generally  placed  between  high 
and  low- water  mark,  though  not  always ;  they  are 
excavations,  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  sometimes 
made  in  the  solid  stone,  at  others  dug  out  of  the 
eand,  and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  large  stones 
and  coarse  sand,  and  not  above  a  couple  of  feet  in 
depth;  they  are  all  provided  with  a  kind  of  trap- 
door, which  is  opened  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
allows  the  water  to  escape,  and  the  reservoirs  are 
agam  filled  at  the  return  of  the  tide :  great  care  is 
t^en  to  prevent  any  mud  being  introduced  among 
the  Oysters,  and  they  are  frequently  looked  over  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  such  as  have  died.  At 
Courteul,  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  some  other  places,  the 
tanks  are  so  constructed  that  the  admission  of  the 
tide  can  be  prevented,  and  the  Oysters  are  supposed 
to  be  more  tender  and  delicate,  than  those  which 
have  felt  the  daily  efifects  of  the  sea- water. 

They  have  a  method  in  France  of  causing  the 
Oysters  to  assame  a  green  colour,  and  Oysters  of 
this  kind  appear  to  be  favourites  with  the  epicure. 
To  effect  this  change  in  colour,  they  choose  a  small 
receptacle  into  which  they  admit  the  sea-water,  and 
let  it  remain  a  sufiicient  time  to  allow  the  stones  with 
which  it  is  paved  to  become  green.  When  this  takes 
place  the  Oysters  are  placed  within  it.  This  is  done 
with  greater  care  than  usual,  and  much  fewer  Oysters 
can  find  room,  as  they  must  not  be  laid  on  each 
other.  Sometimes,  in  about  three  days,  the  Oysters 
begin  to  turn  green,  but  it  takes  a  month  to  bring 
them  to  a  deep  colour ;  rainy  weather  is  unfavourable 
to  this  change.  These  Oysters  fetch  a  much  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  the  others,  and  the  inha- 
bitants suppose  they  are  fed  on  very  scarce  and  high- 
priced  herbs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Oysters  are  conveyed  to 
the  Paris  markets.  Is  generally  in  baskets;  great 
pains  are  taken  to  pack  them  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, but  as  they  travel  with  little^  expedition,  they 


are  seldom  very  good,  and  they  raieIy'remoTe''ihem 
from  the  basket  to  fatten  them  as  we  do  in  England. 
Sometimes  in  the  Winter  season  they  are  brought  to 
Paris  in  boat-loads,  and  they  are  then  much  more 
reasonable  in  price  -,  these  are  brought  from  St.  Just 
by  the  river  Somme, 


ON  WRinNG  MATERIALS. 

No.  VI. 

On  Parchment. 

A  LIVELY  French  writer  relates,  that  man  having 
met  the  sheep  wandering,  like  himself,  upon  the  earth, 
caressed  it,  flattered  it,  and  conducted  it  to  his  abode, 
sheltered  it  und^r  a  roof  as  rudely  constructed  as 
that  which  covered  himself,  carried  it  fresh  grass  for 
its  food,  and  took  care  of  it.  But  shortly,  roan 
demanded  some  milk  of  the  sheep;  soon  after,  he 
asked  for  a  little  wool;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
killed  it  for  its  flesh.  Having  done  all  this,  he 
melted  down  its  fat  to  supply  his  lamp;  and,  finally, 
he  wrote  upon  its  skin. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  substituted  the  skins  of 
animals,  for  papyrus  and  other  articles,  as  a  writing 
material,  from  a  remote  period.  The  origin  of  parch- 
ment was  due  to  necessity,  the  inventive  parent  of 
so  many  of  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life ;  the 
stimulant  of  man's  ingenuity,  when  he  suffers  under 
present  difficulties,  or  when  he  anticipates  increased 
comfort  and  convenience.  Some  accounts  refer  the 
invention  of  parchment  to  a  distant  period,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  date  of  its  invention  is  alto- 
gether lost,  amid  the  troubled  waves  of  the  broad 
ocean  of  distant  time.  According  to  the  former, 
Eumenes  attempted  to  found  a  library  at  Pergamus, 
about  two  hundred  years  b.  c,  which  was  to  rival 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library.  One  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
the  rival  library,  and  manifesting  a  spirit  which,  in 
modem  times,  would  be  thought  pitiful  and  intolerant, 
made  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pap3rrus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pergamus,  no  longer  being  able  to 
procure  the  material  on  which  to  transcribe  the 
manuscripts  to  which  their  writers  had  access, 
adopted  the  skins  of  animals,  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  as  a  substitute.  They  formed  their  library 
of  this  material,  which  was  named  after  their  city, 
Pergamena;  whence  also,  it  is  supposed,  we  get  our 
modem  term  parchment.  The  modem  Germans  and 
Italians,  however,  retain  the  original  term :  in  the 
former  language  it  is  called  Pergament,  and  in  the 
latter  Pergamena.  The  ancient  Latins  also  applied 
the  term  membrana  to  parchment. 

Some  authorities,  however,  deny  that  parchment 
was  first. made  at  Pergamus;  they  state  that  the 
Hebrews  had  books  written  on  the  skins  of  animals 
in  the  time  of  David.  According  to  Diodorus,  the 
ancient  Persians  wrote  all  their  records  upon  skins. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  King  Eumenes  was 
the  improver,  and  not  the  inventor,  of  parchment. 
Dr.  Prideaux  imagines,  that  the  authentic  copy  of  the 
Law,  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple,  and  sent  to 
King  Josiah,  was  written  on  parchment ;  because,  he 
thinks,  no  other  material  could  have  been  so  durable 
as  to  last  from  tEe  time  of  Moses  till  that  period,  viz. 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years.  But  the  Egyptians 
wrote  on  linen;  which  has  been  preserved  on  mum- 
mies for  ages^  and  exists  at  the  present  day.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  suggested,  that  the  copy  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  might  have  been  written  on  this  material.  At 
any  rate,  however,  most  of  the  ancient  manusoripts 
which  remain,  are  written  on  parchment;  and  but 
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few  on  the  papyrns/  Herodottw,  however,  who  lived 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  b.  c,  relates  that 
the  lonians,  from  the  earliest  period,  wrote  upon  goat 
and  sheep  skins,  from  which  the  hair  had  been 
scraped,  without  any  other  preparation* 

Though  the  term  roll  occurs  several  times,  yet 
parchment  is  not  expressly  mentioned  more  than 
once,  and  that  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Christian  era.  Parchment  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  scarce  commodity  until  modem 
times.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  erase  a  beautiful  poem,  or  a  valuable  history, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  parchment  or  vellum  on 
which  it  is  written.  Many  of  the  valuable  writings 
of  the  ancients  have  been  recovered  from  beneath  a 
monkish  effusion,  or  a  superstition*  legend,  by  care- 
fully following  the  traces  of  the  pen,  or  style,  which 
had  impressed  the  former  performance  upon  the 
membrane;  which  traces  had  not  been  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  second  scribe.  Persons  who  pre- 
pared parchment,  by  erasing  a  manuscript,  were 
called '' parchment  restorers;"  thus  an  old  French 
writer  says : — 

Our  parchment  maken  are  very  skilful.  Our  parchment 
restorers  are  not  less  so.  Some  parchment  has  been 
restored  three  or  four  times,  and  has  successively  received 
the  verses  of  Virgil,  the  controversies  of  the  Arians,  the 
decrees  against  the  books  of  Aristotle,  and,  finally,  the 
books  of  Aristotle  themselves.  Parchment  is  like  an  easy 
man,  who  is  always  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  last 
speaker.  i 

The  preparation  of  parchment  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  or  cleanly  operation.  Our  readers  may, 
probably,  have  seen  carts  loaded  with  sheep-skins 
proceeding  from  large  markets,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
slaughter-houses.  These  skins  are  bought  of  the 
butcher  by  the  parchment-maker,  in  order  to  prepare, 
from  them,  the  material  in  which  he  deals.  The 
skins  are  first  stripped  of  their  wool,  which  is  sold 
to  the  wool  merchant,  who  prepares  it  for  the  making 
of  cloth,  &c.  They  are  then  smeared  over  with 
quick-lime  on  the  fieshy  side,  folded  once  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  laid  in  heaps,  and  so  left  to 
ferment  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

The  skins  are  then  washed,  drained,  and  half-dried. 
A  man  called  the  skmner  stretches  the  skin  upon  a 
wooden  frame.  This  frame  consists  of  four  pieces  of 
wood,  mortised  into  each  other  at  the  four  angles, 
and  perforated  lengthways  from  distance  to  distance, 
with  holes  furnished  with  wooden  pins  that  may  be 
turned  like  those  of  a  violin.  The  skin  is  perforated 
with  holes  at  the  sides,  and  through  every  two  holes 
a  skewer  is  drawn :  to  this  skewer  a  piece  of  string 
is  tied,  as  also  to  the  pins,  which  being  turned  equally, 
the  skin  is  stretched  tight  over  the  frame.  The  flesh 
is  now  pared  off  with  a  sharp  iron  tool,  which  being 
done,  the  skin  is  moistened  and  powdered  with  fine 
chalk :  then,  with  a  piece  of  flat  pumice-stone,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flesh  is  scoured  off.  The  iron  tool  is 
again  passed  over  it,  and  it  is  again  scoured  with 
chalk  and  pumice-stone.  The  scraping  with  the 
iron  tool  is  called  draining ;  and  the  oftener  this  is 
done,  the  whiter  becomes  the  skin.  The  wool  or  hair 
side  of  the  skin  is  served  in  a  similar  manner  3  and 
the  last  operation  of  the  skinner  is  to  rub  fine  chalk 
over  both  sides  of  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  lambskin 
that  has  the  wool  on :  this  makes  the  skin  smoother, 
and  gives  it  a  white  down  or  knap.  It  is  left  to  dry, 
and  is  removed  from  the  frame  by  cutting  it  M 
round. 

The  parchment-maker  now  takes  the  skin  thus  pro- 
pared  by  the  skinner.  He  employs  two  instruments  | 
a  sharp  cutting  tool«  sharper  and  finer  thaa  the  one 


employed  by  the  skinner;  and  the  ntstwer,  ivfaick  ii 
nothing  more  than  a  calf-skin  well  stretched  upon  a 
firame.  The  skin  is  fixed  to  the  summer;  and  the 
parchment-maker  then  works  with  the  sharp  tool 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  skin,  and  takei 
away  about  one  half  of  its  thickness.  The  skin  beiog 
thus  equally  pared  on  both  sides,  it  is  well  mbbed 
with  pumice-stone.  This  operation  is  performed 
upon  a  kind  of  form,  or  bench,  covered  with  a  auk 
stuffed  with  flocks ;  and  this  process  leaves  the  paicb- 
ment  fit  for  writing  on. 

The  paring  of  the  skin  in  its  dry  state  apeo  fbe 
summer,  is  the  most  difficult  process  in  the  whok 
art  of  parchment-making;  and  is  only  entnuted  to 
experienced  hands.  The  summer  sometimes  consiiti 
of  two  skins,  and  then  the  second  is  called  cma^ 
summer. 

The  parings  and  clippings  of  the  skin  in  the  pre. 
paration  of  parchment  are  uaed  in  making  ghe  and 
size. 

Parchment  is  sold  in  rolh  ai  twenty  skins  each. 
The  term  roll  is  also  employed  in  law.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Rohdtis,  a  schedule  of  paper  or  parcfa* 
roent  rolled  up  into  a  cylindrical  form.  The  EDglish 
probably  derived  their  law  term  roil  from  the  Freoch 
rolle;  because  legal  instruments  written  on  parchment 
were  sewed  or  glued  together,  and  thus  roUed  vp, 
whence  comes  the  verb  to  enrol* 

Vellum  is  <a  kind  of  parchment  made  from  tlte 
skins  of  young  calves:  it  is  {ner,  whiter  and  smoother 
than  common  parchment,  but  prepared  in  the  nme 
manner,  except  that  it  is  not  passed  through  the  lime 
pit. 

Parchment  is  coloured  for  the  purposes  of  bindiDg; 
&c  The  green  dye  is  prepared  from  acetate  of 
copper  (verdigris),  ground  up  with  vinegar  ivith  the 
addition  of  a  little  sap  green.  Yellow  dye  is  pr^ 
pared  from  saffron ;  a  transparent  red  from  braiil 
wood  J  blue  from  indigo,  ground  upwiUi  vinegar; 
black  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  solution  of  ^to. 

Ftr^ta  parchment,  which  is  thinner,  finer,  and 
whiter  than  any  other  kind,  and  used  for  fancy  worlii 
such  as  ladies*  fans,  &c.,  is  made  of  the  skin  of  1 
very  young  lamb  or  kid. 

Parchment  forms  a  considerable  article  of  Fmdi 
commerce.  It  is  made  in  most  of  the  cities  of  FVuc^ 
and  vast  quantities  of  it  are  imported  into  En^^i 
Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 


Thb  peculiar  character  of  the  present  age  \%  sometime 
denoted,  perhaps  not  unaptly,  by  the  term  Hberalitf;  1 
term  of  ambiguous  import,  and,  therefore,  denoting/ 
qualitv  of  questionable  priee ;  ibr  if  by  liberality  be  in- 
tended a  generous  freedom  from  irrational  pr^udicet  in  thfi 
forming  of  our  opinions*  or  a  courteous  and  benignaot 
manner  in  maintaining  them,  it  is  a  quality  highly  tc  b« 
prized,  and  diligently  to  be  cultivated.  But  if  by  liberality 
oe  intended  a  licentiousness  of  sentiment,  careless  about 
the  grounds  of  the  opinions  which  It  adopts,  and  indifferent 
to  %ne  essential  distinction  between  right  and  moog.  truth 
and  falsehood,  it  is  a  quality  worUiIess  m  itself,  and  noxioui 
in  its  oonsequenoes.  In  the  former  sense,  liberality  ii 
strictly  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  the  dictates  of  tbe 
Christian  religion.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  no  less  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  them. — Bishop  MAifT. 

So  just  and  wonderftil  are  tbe  overruling  councils  of  Geds 
Providence,  that  the  arrow^  which  striltes  thmugh  the 
heart  of  the  transgressor  is  oftentimes  directed  from  the 
very  bow  which  he  had  vainly  trusted  would  be  bis  strengths 
Tbe  companion  of  his  sin  is  the  first  to  cast  reproach  and 
shame  on  him  for  the  evil  which  he  has  done.— J.  S.  M* 
Anderson. 


Hb  is  unfit  to  rule  others  who  cannot  rale  himaelf*^* 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  QUICKSILVER  MINES 

OF  IDRIA. 

You  koow  I  travelled  through  Germany  as  a  pedes- 
trian— a  mode  of  travelling  which  I  would  recommend 
to  others  through  that  interesting  country.  You 
must  imagine  me  then  on  the  second  day  of  my  jour- 
ney from  Trieste  to  Vienna^  in  a  region  thickly  settled 
and  well  cultivated,  and  with  a  mixture  of  hill  and 
dale  suflicient  to  make  it  highly  picturesque.  An  old 
countryman,  with  whom  I  stopped  to  converse  about 
noon,  informed  me  that  by  taking  a  cfoss-cut  over 
the  country,  I  should  make  my  road  to  Idria  much 
fhorter  than  by  following  the  highway;  and  as  I  am 
fond  of  by-ways,  I  received  his  information  with  plea- 
tare,  and  soon;  after  struck  into  a  wagon-track,  to 
point  out  which  to  me,  he  kindly  left  his  work.  The 
wagon-track,  after  leading  me  through  some  retired 
villages,  dwindled  into  a  foot-path,  and  even  this  soon 
after^isappeared,  and  left  me  alone  among  the  hills: 
bat  a  lover  of  nature  is  never  solitary,  and  particu- 
larly with  such  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  as  almost 
every  step  offered  to  view.  The  country,  towards 
evening,  became  a  constant  succession  of  steep 
rounded  eminences,  generally  of  considerable  height, 
and  just  before  sunset,  reaching  the  summit  of  one  oJF 
the  highest,  I  had  just  under  my  feet  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Idria.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
valley  or  green.  The  houses  were  white,  and  as  the 
streets  have  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  green 
ravines,  it  has  a  simple  and  very  pleasing  appearance. 
Near  the  centre  is  a  conical  hill,  with  a  church  on  its 
summit,  frona  which  a  line  of  a  dozen  little  chapels 
along  the  side  of  the  eminence,  showed  the  course  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa.  A  stream  of  water,  of  about  forty 
yards  in  width,  dashing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  several  of  the  excellent  German  roads,  running 
zig-zag  up  the  steep  ascents,  completed  the  view. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  my  passports  were 
examined,  and  the  officer  having  ascertained  that  I 
wished  to  examine  the  mines,  said  he  would  send  a 
person  to  accompany  me.  Accordingly  a  Serjeant 
soon  after  called  at  the  public-house  where  I  lodged, 
to  say  that  the  mining  operations  were  carried  on  day 
and  night,  and  that  I  could  enter  at  any  time.  I  had 
noticed  from  the  hills  a  dark  crowd  of  men  in  front 
of  a  large  building,  and  those,  he  told  me,  were  the 
evening  gang,  about  commencing  the  descent.  I 
appointed  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  waking, 
found  him  waiting  for  me.  At  the  building  alluded 
to,  which  is  on  one  side  of  the  village,  and  covers  the 
entrance  to  the  mines,  we  changed  our  dresses,  and 
the  keeper  unlocking  an  iron  gate,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  horizontal  gallery,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
in  length,  running  directly  into  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  edifice  is  erected.  Here  we  came  to  a  small 
chapel,  with  a  light  burning  before  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  turning  short  to  the  left»  commenced  the 
descent.  It  has  nothing  difficult,  being  effected  the 
whole  way  by  means  of  stairs  in  pretty  good  order : 
indeed,  the  mines  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  of  terror  which  we  are  apt  to  connect  with  such 
places,  except  the  atmosphere,  which^  throughout  the 
iQine,  must  be  strongly  impregnated  with  mercurial 
vapour,  and  is  constantly  producing  salivation  among 
the  workmen. 

Having  descended  by  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  steps,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  fathoms,  we  arrived  at  the  region  where 
chiefly  the  cinnabar  is  procured.  The  mining  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  principally  in  galleries,  the  friable 
nature  of  the  ground  or  rock  seldom  admitting  of 
larger  chambers.  The  cinnabar  is  in  strata  of  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  Huvkasss,  and  of  a  variety  of 


colonrsi  from  dark  to  light  red,  the  quicksilver  some- 
times being  mixed  with  it,  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
intervening  strata  of  earth  or  stone.  Sometimes  the 
cinnabar  is  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  once  I  found  it  in 
small  crystals ;  but  such  specimens  are  rare :  generally 
it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  the  stone  is  so  brittle, 
that  nothing  more  than  a  pickaxe  is  required.  The 
strata  affording  the  quicksilver  appeared  to  have  no 
particular  direction,  and  occupy  about  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  entire  mass  of  rock.  Proceeding  a 
short  distance,  however,  we  came  to  galleries  where 
the  cinnabar  is  less  common,  and  the  quicksilver  is 
the  chief  object  of  search.  It  occurs  here  sometimes 
imbedded  in  a  friable  rock,  sometimes  in  a  kind  of 
earth,  in  appearance  and  hardness  resembling  talcose 
slate,  but  principally  in  the  former.  Generally  it  is 
in  particles  too  minute  for  the  naked  eye  j  but  often, 
when  the  work  is  broken,  small  globules  present  them- 
selves, varying  from  a  size  just  large  enough  to  be 
seen,  up  to  that  of  a  common  pin*s  head.  These 
globules  are  not  distributed  at  random  through  the 
mass,  but  the  substance  in  which  they  occur  forms 
strata,  usually  about  one  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  "^ 

Descending  still  lower,  we  soon  came  to  the  richest 
part  of  the  mine.  Here  the  gangue  consists  almost 
entirely  of  talcose  earth,  mentioned  above,  and  the 
globules  are  so  large  that  when  it  is  broken,  they  fall 
out  and  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  The 
labourers  here  are  relieved  every  four  hours,  being 
unable,  from  the  state  of  the  attnosphere,  to  work 
longer  than  this  at  one  time.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  mine  they  work  eight  hours.  There  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty  altogether  employed  in  the  mines, 
divided  into  three  companies,  and  working  each  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Their  pay  is  only  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  kreutzers  (5</.  to  6d.,  English,) 
a  day,  the  usual  pay  of  day-labourers  throughout 
Germany.  I  found  several  of  them  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  mercury. 

Having  loaded  myself  and  the  guide  with  specimens, 
I  returned  by  the  same  way  to  the  upper  mine,  and 
proceeded  next  to  examine  the  washing-rooms,  which 
are  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  mines. 
The  gangue  containing  the  metal  is  carried  to  this 
house,  and  if  it  is  of  the  earthy  kind  it  is  broken  up 
and  thrown  upon  large  sieves,  by  means  of  which  the 
loose  or  native  quicksilver,  called  here  jvng  frau,  (or 
virgin  quicksilver,)  is  separated  from  the  earth :  the 
latter  is  then  cast  into  shallow  boxes,  opep  at  the  ends, 
and  a  little  inclined,  and  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
being  made  to  pass  over  it,  a  rake  is  used,  and  the 
earthy  matter  is  carried  off.  There  are  seven  of  these 
boxes  in  succession,  and  by  the  time  the  residuum 
reaches  the  last  of  them  it  resembles  a  heavy  gray 
powder,  and  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  carried  to  the 
vapour  furnace.  The  stony  fragments  require  only  a 
slight  washing  to  cleanse  them  from  the  outward 
earthy  impurities. 

The  furnace  is  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  valley, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  village  3  it  consists  of 
a  circular  walled  building,  about  forty  feet  diameter 
by  sixty  in  height,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  chambers  ten  or  twelve  feet  square, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  height:  by  means  of  small 
square  openings  in  the  partition  walls,  the  air  i« 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  centre  building  to  the 
remotest.  Each  has  also  a  door  communicating  with 
the  external  air.  These  buildings  are  all  of  stone, 
and  are  plastered  within.  The  gangue,  after  being 
prepared  in  the  washing-house  as  already  described, 
is  removed  to  this  edifice,  and  placed  in  earthen  pans 
four  inches  deep  and  fifteen  in  diameter,  which  are 

pU^d  up  S9  a«  t9  fiU  th^  centre  building.     The  doom 
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of  the  chamber  are  then  carefiillf  walled  xkp,  and  a 
strong  fire  having  been  lighted  under  the  centre 
building,  the  quidcsilver  rises  m  the  form  of  vaponr, 
and  passing  into  the  small  chambers,  is  then  con- 
densed by  the  cold  atmosphere  around  them.  Some 
of  the  gangue,  you  will  observe,  was  brought  here  in 
the  form  of  the  native  rock :  I  understood  them  to 
say,  that  the  expansive  power  of  the  vapour,  together 
with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
rock  to  disintegrate,  and  thus  allow  the  escape  of  the 
quicksilver.  When  this  process  is  over,  the  door- 
ways of  the  chambers  are  once  more  opened,  and 
the  quicksilver,  which  is  found  chiefly  adhering  in 
drops  to  the  sides  and  ceiling,  is  scraped  oflP,  and, 
running  into  a  hollow  in  the  floor,  is  taken  thence  to- 
the  cleaning  and  bottling  room.  It  appears  to  act  on 
the  mortar  of  the  chambers,  for  I  found  the  latter 
flaky,  and  the  crevices  all  filled  with  small  globules. 

The  cleaning-process  is  very  simple,  a  piece  of 
canvass  being  merely  spread  over  a  funnel,  and  the 
quicksilver,  being  made  to  pass  through  this,  comes 
out  sufficiently  pure.  That  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption is  then  tied  up  in  sheepskins,  while  that  for 
exportation  is  put  in  iron  bottles,  large  enough  to 
contain  sixty-eight  pounds.  The  furnace  is  kept  in 
operation  only  during  the  winter  months,  and  then 
the  vapour  which  escapes  from  it  is  a  serious  annoy- 
ance to  the  town ;  they  have  a  blast  three  ^times 
every  fortnight. 

The  price  of  quicksilver  at  the  mines  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  florins  for  one  hundred  German  pounds. 
The  quantity  annually  procured  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  tons;  formerly  it  was  greater,  and 
brought  a  better  price,  their  market,  which  is  chiefly 
in  China,  having  been  injured  by  competition  from 
the  quicksilver  mines  near  Almeria,  in  Spain. 

IMagoMim  of  Popular  Sciencf.] 


FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

No.  V. 

THB  MOTION  OF  ANIMALS  WITHOUT  FKET. 

Ws  are  apt  to  associate  the  progressive  motion  of 
animals  with  the  possession  of  feet  and  legs,  but 
there  are  many  creatures  that  move  with  great  swift- 
ness, which  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  usual  organs 
of  motion.  How  swiftly  the  serpent  glides  along  the 
ground,  climbs  the  trunk  of  trees,  or  springs  upon 
its  prey  -,  it  possesses  no  true  feet  or  legs,  and  yet  it 
feels  no  want  of  these  usual  organs  of  motion.  The 
means  by  which  a  serpent  moves  are  found  in  the 
scales  that  cover  the  under  part  of  its  body ;  these 
are  laid  over  each  other  like  tile6  on  a  house-top,  the 
overlapping  edges  towards  the  tail.  The  animal  in 
moving  along,  proceeds  in  a  serpentine  direction,  its 
body  appearing  as  in  fig.  1.    At^  different  periods  of 


its  motion  it  rests  the  edges  of  the  scales  on  different 
parts  of  its  belly  firmly,  on  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  j  supposing  a  to  be  the  fulcrum  or  resting- 
place,  an  endeavour  to  straighten  the  body  will  carry 
forward  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in 
advance  of  a  ;  if  the  next  centre  of  motion  is  placed 
at  B,  in  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  the  muscles 
behind  that  point  and  the  tail  are  contracted,  the 
whole  of  the  body  behind  B  will  be  bronght  forward. 


and  the  animal  will  have  advanced  a  certain  distance; 
this  process  is  repeated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
centres  of  motion  occur  wherever  the  greateit  me. 
quality  of  the  surface  on  which  it  moves,  iifo^md. 
The  progressive  motion  of  a  worm  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner. 

Among  the  molinacous  animals,  that  is,  the  inha 
bitants  of  shells^  such  as  snails,  periwinkles,  and 
others,  the  organ  of  motion  is  an  extension  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body; 
this  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scales  on  die 
snake,  the  glutinous  covering  of  the  skin  holding  on 
to  the  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  the  edge  of  the 
scale  in  the  snake. 

The  leech,  although  it  is  able  to  move  forward  by 
the  same  means  as  Uie  worm,  generally  assists  itsdf 
by  fixing  the  sucking  portion  of  its  head  against  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  moving,  then  drawing  np  the 
tail  immediately  behind  this  spot,  the  body  l>emg 
curved  into  an  arch  or  loop,  it  loosens  the  head  from 
the  surface,  still  keeping  the  tail  fixed,  and  the  body 
is  unbent  and  the  head  thrust  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  advance  3  the  tail  is  again  brought  np  behind 
the  head,  and  the  same  process  repeated* 

The  animalcules,  found  in  stagnant  waters,  have,  in 
some  instances,  very  singular  modes  of  progression, 
but  their  exceeding  minuteness  renders  it  impossible 
to  state  on  what  organs  these  motions  depend;  the 
Volvox  (a)  appears  to  turn  round  on  its  own  axis  at 
the  same  time  that  it  moves  forward.  The  Monu, 
and  some  others,  move  in  all  directions  without  aoy 
apparent  cause.  In  the  case  of  that  singular  creatine, 
the  Wheel  Animalcule  (b),  the  apparent  rotation  of  its 
wheels  have,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  its  pro 
gressive  movements,  but  this  is  uncertain,  for  the 
wheels  are  in  full  action  sometimes,  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest. 


1  \^\ 


M ICBOiCOPXC  ANIMILS  VOUND  IH  tTAGNlMT  WATIft: 

.  ,SighfymogmiJioi, 


A  UAN  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil  in  his  pockety  so^ 
write  down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment  Those  that  ooioe 
unsought  for  are  commonly  the  most  valuable,  and  shottld 
tie  secured,  because  they  seldom  return. — ^LoRO  Bacoit. 

NiTBR  was  a  human  machine  produced  without  miny 
trials  and  many  failures^  whereas  this  universe,  in  all  its 
endless  complication,  was  perfect  at  its  production,  pe^ 
fected  in  the  ideas  of  its  great  Author,  even  from  etenuty 

— ^MaCCULIiOCH. 


Hb  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  nse  and 
necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignoisnt  man,  vb»- 
ever  he  may  know  beside.— Tillotsok. 

The  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  wwld,  is  a  poverft^ 
mind  vindicating  truth  in  the  presence  of  its  foes,  and  a 
martyr  calmly  sealing  his  faith  with  his  blood. — Coltoits 
Constantinople, 

LON  DON 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STBlKD. 
Potusun  n  Wsiut  Kirimu.  met  Ovb  Pnirr,  urain  VoumTFii* 

Paici  Sixmres.  «. 
{MA>y:dl.B«QkisUm.Md.Mtwfmtei  is  tkiKNlfla* 
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FLORENCE  AND  THE  FLORENTINES. 
Florbncb,  the  capital  of  th«  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
caay,  is  oue  of  the  fiatst  citks  pf  Italy,  or  even  of 
Europe.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  intersected 
by  the  Arno,  and  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  four  bridges  j  it  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference;  its  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  in  general,  stately  and  substantial, 
Tlie  number  of  churches  is  very  great,  and  they  con- 
tain many  choice  paintings  and  exquisite  statues. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Florence,  and  originally  the  cathedral,  was  burned 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  rebuilt  by  Brunelleschi.  The  church,  the 
interior  of  which  is  ornamented  with  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  is  not  of  itself  an  object  of  much 
attraction,  the  visiter  is  drawn  there  by  the  far-spread 
fame  of  the  chapels  of  the  dukes  di  Medici*.  Of 
these  merchant  dukes,  Cosmo  Cosmo,  the  progenitor, 
is  buried  in  the  centre  of  San  Lorenvo,  and  a  plain 
slab  is  inscribed  "  To  the  memory  of  Cosmo  Medici, 
surnamed  by  public  decree^  the  Father  of  bis  country." 
The  mausolea  of  his  successors,  namely,  the  chapels 
before  mentioned,  arc,  boweveri  of  n  very  different 
character  from  the  simple  memorial  to  Cosmo.  The 
first  of  these  chapels,  bniU  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  a 
lofty  square  room  with  ft  recess  for  the  altar,  orna- 
mented with  ranges  of  Cofintbiftll  pilasters  j  It  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Julian  and  I^orenao  Medici,  The 
statues  which  recline  over  their  sarcophagi  are,  next 
to  the  Moses  at  Rome  f,  the  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tures of  Michael  AngelOr  The  su^lects  are  curious,  and 
have  no  apparent  oonneaion  with  their  position ;  they 
represent  four  humaa  Agures,  at  so  many  different  pe- 
riods of  the  twenty-bur  nonrs*  The  effecl  of  Morning 
is  represented  by  a  femala  Juel  awaking  $  a  strong  light 

appears  to  have  broken  ber  slumbers^  and  aleep  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  lose  its  bold  wllboul  a  somewhat 
painful  struggle  j  tbie  is  beantifully  eapreased  in  the 
brow  and  facial  muscles.  Night,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  four,  has  not  milob  frminine  beauty,  but  is 
remarkable  for  anatomical  perfection,  and  an  approxi- 
mation to  nature  almost  unparalleled  i  she  rests  upon 
her  elbow  asleep,  and  Uie  observ<»r  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pecting the  head  to  nod  and  the  figure  to  awake. 
The  other  two.  Evening  and  Noon,  figures  of  men  re- 
clining, are  far  from  finished*  Ibe  latter  has  a  sur- 
prising appearance  of  vital  energy.  The  statue  sur- 
mounting the  tomb  of  I^orenao,  called  //  Pensiero,  or 
the  thoughtful,  is  in  a  silting  poature  with  its  elbow 
on  its  knee,  and  the  aleadinesa  of  its  cold,  pensive 
gaze,  rivets  the  beholder  With  a  apecies  of  fascination  > 
on  leaving,  you  are  ready  to  believe  that  you  are 
watched,  and  involuntarily  luru  to  look  again  ere 
you  escape. 

Few  of  Michael  Angelo'a  statues  are  perfectly 
finished;  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  impatience 
of  his  genius;  it  is  possible  that  it  proceeded  from 
his  sense  of  inability  to  fully  realiie  bis  original  con- 
ception,  or  that  be  purposely  left  tba  statue  half 
emerging  from  the  rudely-chipped  marble  that  imagi- 
nation might  invest  the  residue  with  ideal  perfection. 
The  other  Medicean  mausoleum  waa  designed  by 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  ai  well  here  to  sppriie  tlioca  of  ovr  retde ft 
who  have  not  visited  the  Cootineot,  that  the  aides  of  Homaii  Catholic 
churches  are  generally  divided  into  compartineola  celled  ehapela, 
and  dedicated  to  different  saints;  cotnetimea,  aa  ia  the  esse  wita  San 
Lorenzo,  these  are  built  separately,  and  at  a  difliereot  period  from 
the  church  with  vrhich  they  communicate,  forming  externally  an 
excrescence.  Mass  is  commonly  performed  io  the  week  days  %l  the 
altar  of  one  of  these  chapels,  which,  on  account  of  their  sise,  are 
more  convenient  for  a  small  congregation  than  the  grand  nave  or 
body  of  the  church,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  situate  the  principal 
or  master  altar.  '  Some  ot  the  chapels  in  6t.  Peter*«,  at  Rome,  are  as 
large  as  moderate-sized  churches. 

t  See  Saturday  Maga»ine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  60. 


Vasari  under  Cosmo  i\^  First,  and. executed  uadcr 
Ferdinand  the  Firat.  Its  abapi  ia  an  oetagoo,  sar- 
mounted  with  n  eupola :  apormoua  sumvi  nnd  the 

labour  of  two  centuries,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
decoratfou  of  this  chapel,  which  is  lined  with  the 
richast  mineral  produce  of  the  East;  jasper,  chalce* 
dony,  malachite,  porphyry,  lapis  laaralae,  &o.,  adora 
the  walls,  and  are  arranged  in  beautifal  mosaic  groups, 
which  represent  the  arms  of  all  the  Tuscan  to«a§. 
It  contains  at  present  only  two  toinbsi  those  of  f ec- 
dinand  the  First  and  Cosmo  the  Second.  The  general 
effect  of  this  structure  is  dull  and  disappointtog,  the 
riches  can  only  b^  seen  in  detail,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  enormous  wealth  lavished  upon  it,  had 
not  been  appropriated  to  finishing  the  fa^e  of  this 
and  other  Florentine  churches. 

The  Pietru  dura,  or  hard  atone  maaufsctory,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Floranee;  the  atones  are  cut  by 
means  of  a  wire  strung  on  a  bow,  and  coDtiDoally 
moistened  with  water  and  emery:  the  pieces  are 
fitted  together,  and  the  bapk  ftUed  up  with  a  ceme ot. 
It  is  a  government  monopolyi  and  the  finest  pieces 
are  never  sold,  but  the  workmen  are  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  produce  of  Iheir  spaM  time  to  stranger?: 
and  small  tables,  broaches,  Ike.,  of  Florence  mosaic 
may  thus  be  obtained,  which,  however,  notwithsUnd- 
ing  its  costly  material,  is  much  inferior  in  effect  to 
the  Roman. 

The  church  of  Stmthsimm  Annungiata,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  gilded  embossments,  rich  marbles, 
and  heavy  cornices,  is  usually  frequented  by  the 
court,  and  is  consequently  the  fashionable  church  of 
Florence.  The  cloisters  adjoining  are  covered  with 
frescoes  of  the  Florentine  painter,  Andrea  del  Sartu; 
the  most  celebrated  of  these,  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin  and  child,  with  Joseph  resting  on  a  full  sack, 
is  called  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  said  to  have  been 
painted  for  the  monks  of  the  convent  in  time  of 
extreme  dearth,  a  sack  of  com  being  the  price  of  the 
picture. 

After  having  viewed  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
frescoes  with  which  the  ehurch  and  cloisters  sre  lioed, 
the  visiter  mav  observe  in  one  comer  a  collection  of 
miserable  daubs,  representing  scenes  of  sickuess  and 
distressful  accidents.  These  offensive  mementos  are 
suspended  by  persons  who  believe  themselves  to  have 
been  saved  from  the  dangers  thus  depicted,  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Con- 
cerning the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  the  Ta^^ 
in  this  church,  there  is  a  tradition,  tiiat  the  painter 
having  fallen  asleep'  at  his  work,  on  waking  feundi^ 
completed  by  superoatural  intervention.  This  pictnr^ 
is  only  exposed  to  the  public  on  occasions  of  extra- 
ordinary prayers  or  thanksgivings;  it  does  ap^P*^!^ 
the  supernatural  artist  to  have  been  of  superior  M 
being  a  very  indifferent  picture.  In  the  moo^^f 
May,  an  ass,  bearing  frait,  wine,  and  oil,  is  *f 
with  a  ceremonial  procession  to  the  shrine  where  the 
offerings  are  Koeived  by  the  priests.  The  An»u»suiti 
contains  the  tombs  of  several  renowned  artists,  vbo 
have  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  splendour  oj 
the  city,«-John  of  Bologna,  CelUni,  Bandnielli,  ana 
others. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  would,  perhaps, 
eonie  neat  in  point  of  interest  to  the  AnnunmUf  bat 
neither  thia  or  the  remaining  churches  of  Florence 
have  auch  prominent  points  of  attraction  as  to  tK 
noticed  at  large  in  this  short  account 

Attached  to  thia  church  and  convent,  however,  is  an 
institution  which  the  atranger  seldom  leaves  Flortntf 
without  visiting  s  namely,  the  Fanaacia,  or  dispensair 
of  the  monks.  It  appears  that  these  monks  vcit 
originally  in  the  habit  of  distributing  a  few  simp^f* 
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for  the  lise  of  the  ^ek  {hmmi,  afld  the  time  not  d^oted 
to  religious  offices  was  oi*eupied  in  ntantifacturing 
these  :  this  custom  has  grown  into  an  organized  and 
authorized  sale  of  drugs  and  perfunery,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  revenues  of  the  monastery,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  now  converted  into  a  chemist's 
shop.  No  display  is  made  towards  the  street ;  a  hell 
at  the  portal  gains  admittance  to  any  person  requiring 
eaa  de  Cologne,  or  decoction  of  bark }  and  for  a  lira, 
(about  eight  pence^)  a  stranger  gets  a  view  of  the 
arched  cells  lined  with  bottles^  and  k  )int  of  rose 
water  into  the  bargain. 

Seren  of  the  principal  churches  are  visited  annu- 
ally by  the  grand  dtke  and  duchess,  and  court,  on 
foot,  who  6ay  a  short  prater  and  distribute  alms  at 
each.     This  takes  place  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  day 
before  Good  Friday,  on  which  same  day,  the  feet  of 
twelve  of  the  oldest  men  and  women  in  Florence 
are  washed,  and  dinner  is  put  on  table  by  the  duke 
and  duchess  in  person,  assisted  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  court.     This  ceremony  could  not  be 
too  highly  commended,  were  it  really  to  be  performed 
with  feelings  of  proper  humility,  and  the  conviction 
that  before  the  Supreme  Being,  the  rich  and  poor 
were  perfectly  eqtiai,  and  that  difference  of  station  is 
necessary  for  mutual  dependence  and  the  prevention 
of  anarchy :    to  encourage  these  feelings,   the   feet 
should  be  washed  in  right  earnest,  and  not,  as  is 
actually  the  case  here,  water  from  a  silver  basin  merely 
sprinkled   over    them^      Tlie    custom^   indeed,   has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  annual  show,  little  analogous 
to  the  beautiful  example  of  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of 
his  disciples,  which  it  is   intended   to  imitate  and 
commemorate. 

Florence,  during  the  middle  ages,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  the  most  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  any  town  in  Italy,  and,  perhaps, 
taking  the  average  of  ft  long  period,  of  any  in  the 
world.     The  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  Statues  con- 
tains  the    ehe/s  d'auvre   of   TarioUs    epochs.      The 
Venus   de  Medicis,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
female  beatity  ever  produced  by  the  chisel  ^    the 
Knife-^grinding    Scythian  5    the    Faun    of    Michael 
Angelo  ;  and  the  choicest  of  the  pictures  of  Raphael, 
Titian,  Guercino,  and  others,  are  collected  in  a  small 
octagonal  room  called  the  Tribune,  entered  from  the 
long  corridor  of  the  gallery.     In  another  compart- 
ment  is   the  group   of    Niobe  and  her   Sons  atid 
Daughters,  supposed  to  have  originally  ornamented 
the  pediment  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  -,  in  another,  the 
self -painted  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
all    nations  and  all  ages.      Other  cabinets  contain 
bronze  statues,  ornaments  cut  in  precious  stones, 
and  collections  of  the  pictures  of  the  different  schools, 
native  and  foreign.     The  palaces  of  the  noble  families 
of  Florence  also  contain  specimens  which  prove  how 
much  Italy  at  one  time  excelled  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  the  arts. 

How  the  sciences  have  been  cultivated  Will  appear 
by  an  examination  of  the  Museum,  Observatory,  &c. 
In  the  former  is  a  collection  of  anatomical  models  in 
wax-work^  an  art  in  which  the  Florentines  have  never 
been  equalled,  scarcely  even  copied  by  any  other 
people ;  these  models  exhibit  every  portion  of  the 
human  body,  and  were  Constructed  for  the  tuition 
of  the  royal  princes.  To  these  are  added  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  animal  and  vegetable  comparative  anatomy: 
the  telescope  of  Galileo,  and  the  lens  with  which  Uie 
diamond  was  first  burned,  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  natural  philosophy.  Science  continues  at 
the  present  day  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in 
Tuscany)  the  estabhshments  of  professors  are  on  the 
most  liberal  scale,  and  the  professors  do  credit  to 


their  patronage,  always  holding  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  philosophers  of  Europe. 

The  Florentines  are  a  good-tempered,   intelligent 
race  1  the  upper  classes  are  accused  of  want  of  hos- 
pitality, and  the  lower  of  dishonesty,  and  both,  we 
think,  with  equal  injustice.     The  former  accusation 
proceeds  from  English  notions  of  hospitality  being 
inseparably  connected  with  good  living;  but,  con- 
sidering the   number   of    foreigners   who   are  ever 
passing  through  this  town,  and  the  general  shortness 
at  their  sojourn,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inha- 
bitants, whose  income  is  limited,  and  denomination 
of  money  lower  than  most  other  countries,  to  enter- 
tain  them  with  expensive  profusion^    the  stranger 
Willi  however,  never  find  them  sparing  of  their  time 
or  trouble  in  ministering  to  his  gratification.     The- 
acctfsation   of   dishonesty  arises  from  the  traveller 
being  generally  thrown   among  a  bad  set,  namely^ 
innkeepers,   commissioners,   vetturinos,   and  others^ 
whose  receipts  are  undoubtedly  much  increased  by 
ettortion.     Those  who  have  spent  some  time  among 
them  will  seldom  complain  of  being  cheated;  they  are 
fond  of  bargaining,  but   we  have  known  them  give 
extra  weight,  or  an  additional  quantity  of  an  article, 
where  they  considered  the  customer  outwitted  in  the 
price.     The   misfortune  generally,   in   Italy,   is   the 
want  of  fixed  prices,  everybody  trying  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  give  as  little ;  they  have  not  arrived  at 
the   philosophy  of  the   mutual   convenience  to  the 
seller  and  purchaser  of  the  contrary  system.     In  no 
place,  however,  Naples  excepted,  will  good   humour 
go  so  far,  and  harshness  so  short  a  way,  in  aid  of 
economy. 

Robbery  and  thieving  are  scarcely  ever  known ;  the 
writer  has  left  his  carriage  and  luggage  many  nights 
in  the  open  yard  of  an  inn,  and  never  missed  the 
smallest  article,  and  when  anything  has  been  dropped 
on  the  road  it  has  been  found  and  restored. 

Probably  from  the  effect  of  climate,  the  Florentines 
are  indolent  and  fond  of  procrastination.  Madame 
de  Sta^l  says,  "  The  Florentines  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  walking  on  the  Lungo  lArno,  and  their  even- 
ings in  asking  each  other  if  they  have  been  there." 
Pazienza,  (have  patience,)  is  their  invariable  appeal, 
when  deprecating  the  impatience  occasioned  by  their 
laziness  or  carelessness.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
they  practise  what  they  preach ;  their  political  history 
will  evidence,  that  nationally  as  well  as  individually, 
they  can  bear  and  forbear.  They  are  much  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  gambling,  and  in  order  to  assist 
the  government  treasury,  the  lottery  is  allowed  to 
exist,  which  fosters,  or  perhaps  occasions,  this  ten- 
dency. The  lottery  is  drawn  with  much  ceremony 
by  two  children  on  a  scaffolding,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Uffizi;  five  numbers  out  of  ninety  are  drawn 
from  a  wire  basket,  the  tickets  contain  three  num- 
bers, and  should  these  three  be  identical  with  three 
of  the  five,  a  prize  is  won.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
the  prizes  will  be  clear  from  this  account;  never- 
theless, purchasers  for  the  tickets  are  never  wanting, 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  class  of  people 
who  can  least  afford  it.  From  continually  thinking 
of  the  lottery,  many  of  them  dream  of  it,  and  have 
a  superstitious  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  num- 
bers dreamed  of  5  books  with  numbers  appended  to 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  dreams  are  consulted,  and 
should  a  party  once  gain  a  prize,  he  continues  to 
dream  and  buy  tickets  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Florence  in  fine  weather  is  a  most  delightful  place ; 
when  the  sun  shines,  the  Lungo  1*  Arno,  or  bank  of  the 
river,  is  always  warm,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  town 
may  be  unpleasantly  cold ;  the  flower  girls  in  their 
flapping  Leghorn  hats,  who  distribute  bouquets  to 
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"tvell  dressed  persons,  and  are  content  with  a  slight 
occasional  remuneration,  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
a  fine  day.  The  Cascina,  or  grand  duke*s  farm,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  forms  a  delightful 
drive,  where,  for  six  weeks  during  the  winter-season, 
balls  are  given  by  the  grand  duke,  to  which  £nglish 
residents  are  liberally  invited ;  there  are  also  horse- 
races, which  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  English. 

Florence  in  wet  weather  is  a  sort  of  extensive 
water-spout  5  the  tubes  which  collect  the  water  from 
the  roofs,  instead  of  running  down  the  sides  of  the 
houses,  stretch  at  irregular  lengths  over  the  centre  of 
the  street,  and  there  empty  their  contents^  this  occa- 
sions the  passenger  to  get  not  only  the  rain  which 
falls  directly  upon  the  street,  but  all  which  falls  upon 
the  house  tops,  and  that  with  increased  force*  The 
narrowness  of  the  streets  adds  to  this  nuisance,  which 
is  common  to  Rome,  Naples,  and  several  Italian 
towns,  though  in  Milan  and  others  it  has  been 
altered.  Thus  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  people 
will  long  bear  a  grievance  which  individuals  would 
soon  remedy,  for  unanimity  is  never  so  certain  as 
when  there  is  only  one  opinion  to  be  consulted. 


THE  VIPER  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

The  only  reptiles  of  the  serpent  tribe  known  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Snake,  the  Blind- Worm,  and  the 
Viper,  or  Adder ;  of  these  three,  the  Viper  alone  is 
venomous.  As  this  reptile  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon, while  the  Snake  is  frequetly  met  with,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  two ;  for  the  harmless  nature  of  the  Snake 
enables  us  to  handle  it  with  impunity,  and  aa  the 
markings  on  its  body  are  subject  to  variation,  the 
poisonous  Viper  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  if  the 
difference  of  the  two  is  not  clearly  understood. 

The  first  difference  is  that  of  size,  the  full-grown 
Viper  being  much  smaller  than  the  Snake.  The  marks 
on  the  back  of  the  Viper  are  zig-zagged,  or  lozenged, 
and  connected  with  each  other,  while  in  the  com- 
mon Snake  they  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
partake  of  the  character  of  spots  and  dashes.  In 
examining  the  head  of  the  two  creatures,  the  angle 
of  the  jaws  of  the  viper  will  be  found  most  promi- 
nent, and  the  neck  thinner,  but  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
different ;  in  the  Snake  it  is  large  and  circular,  and 
the  pupil  in  the  centre  is  also  circular ;  the  eye  of 
the  Viper,  on  the  contrary,  is  smaller;  the  pupil 
long,  like  that  of  a  cat  in  a  strong  light,  and  above 
it  the  bone  forms  an  overhanging  ridge,  the  same  as 
may  De  seen  in  the  eagle.  If  the  nose  is  looked  at 
from  the  side,  it  will  be  found  more  pointed  than  in 
the  Snake,  retreating  towards  the  mouth,  which  is 
placed  some  distance  back,  the  whole  appearance  in- 
dicating cunning  and  quickness.  The  attitude  of  the 
Viper  also  betrays  it,  remaining  ^coiled  up  with  the 
head  elevated,  ready  to  strike. 

Another  distinction  between  the  two  is,  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  plates  on  the  head;  this  will 
be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  Viper,  at  least  in 
this  country,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult  in  good  health,  a  painful  swelling  is 
the  consequence,  which  yields  in  a  few  hours  to 
medical  treatment,  but  it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal 
to  a  child  of  a  few  years  old,  and  its  effects  are  more 
serious  to  an  adult,  whose  blood  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  render  it  very  susceptible  of  inflammation ; 
but  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
of  the  serpent  tribe,  unless  they  are  wilfully  or  acci- 
dentally irritated^  for  they  are  the  most  timid  of  all 


creatures,  and  always  endeavour  to  escape  from 
danger,  instead  of  meeting  it. 


C  D 


A.  The  Viper*!  Hnd,  Men  tnm  abow. — B.  The  Snake'i  HetiL^;.TW 
Eye  or  tlte  Viper. — D.  The  Bye  of  the  SmIml — K.  Side  vlflv  of  tha  Tiper'i 
Head. — F.  Side  View  of  the  Snake**  Head. — Q.  Actioa  of  Viper  tka 
■bout  to  strike. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  LIGHTING 
PUBLIC  STREETS. 

In  proportion  as  we  become  habituated  tothe  oseo! 
any  instrument,  or  to  the  diffusion  of  any  cnstoo,  &. 
are  we  apt  to  forget  the  instruments  or  customs  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  to  regard  those  which  we  nov 
have  as  if  they  always  had  been.  Yet  it  is  useful  aof 
and  then  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  times  gone 
by,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the 
comforts  which  we  now  possess. 

This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  use  of  street  lamps. 
The  brilliant  display  of  gas-flames  which  the  streets 
of  London  and  other  huqge  towns  exhibit,  has  now 
become  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  return 
to  the  use  of  the  old  oil  lamps  would  be  regarded  aa 
a  public  misfortune.  But  what  should  we  say  i 
instead  of  gas  or  oil  lamps,  elevated  on  posts,  we  had 
a  lamp  suspended  from  a  string,  which  stretched  £rom 
house  to  house  across  the  street?  And  yet  tiiis 
latter  mode  was  considered,  in  its  day,  as  a  most  im- 
portant item  of  advancement  in  social  comfort.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  cnston 
of  lighting  streets. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove  that  itome, 
with  all  its  grandeur  and  celebrity,  had  any  provisioD 
for  lighting  the  streets  at  night.  The  Romans,  after 
a  nocturnal  visit,  had  to  carry  flambeaux,  arlaatenu, 
or  else  to  walk  home  in  darkness.  It  appears,  bow- 
ever,  that  Antioch  was,  as  early  as  the  fourth  centojy, 
more  fortunate  than  Rome  in  this  respect j  for  some 
of  the  principal  streets  had  lamps  sodded  from 
ropes  near  the  baths  and  other  public  baildiogs.  On 
occasions  of  public  sorrow  these  lamps  were  left  QQ' 
lighted,  as  a  symbol  of  mourning. 

It  was  many  centuries  after  this  before  this  cnstoo 
became  in  any  degree  prevalent.  It  appears  that  ft- 
ris  was  the  first  modern  city  which  was  lighted,  and 
this  not  until  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  penotf, 
Paris  was  much  infested  with  street  robbers  m  t» 
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night  time;  and  tbe  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep 
lights  burning  before  their  honaes  during  the  night 
But  in  1558  tihe  municipal  authorities  so  far  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands^  as  to  cause /allots  to  be 
erected  at  the  comers  of  the  principal  streets.  These 
Motfl  were  large  vases^  filled  with  pitch,  resin,  and 
other  combustibles;  but  the  regulation  of  the  flame 
was  so  inconvenient  that  they  were  shortly  superseded 
hf  lanterns.  The  street  lights  were,  however,  too  few 
In  number;  and  a  curious  speculation  was  entered 
into  by  an  Italian,  named  LaudatL  In  1662  he  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  privilege,  for  twenty  years,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  following  trade.  He  undertook  to 
erect,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  also  in  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  booths  or  posts,  where  any  person  might 
hire  a  link  or  lantern,  which  he  might  either  carry,  or, 
hf  paying  an  extra  sum,  have  a  person  to  carry  for 
him.  Laudati  was  authorized  to  receive  from  every 
one  who  hired  a  lantern  to  a  coach,  five  sous,  and 
from  every  foot-passenger  three  sous,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  To  prevent  disputes  in  regard  to  time,  it 
was  ordered  that  a  regulated  hour-glass  should  be 
carried  along  with  each  lantern. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  the  stationary  lanterns 
were  improved  in  form,  and  greatly  extended  in  use. 
They  had  previously  been  used  only  in  the  four 
Winter  months,  whereas  they  were  afterwards  lighted 
during  the  whole  year. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Lieutenant 
de  Police  o£fered  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  the 
best  street  lamp  that  might  be  devised.  This  led  to 
the  production  of  the  reverberating  lamp,  as  it  was 
ealled.  In  old  views  of  Paris,  we  frequently  see 
representations  of  these  lamps,  which  were  suspended 
from  a  string;  that  crossed  the  street,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  hous&s  on  either  side.  The  lamps  were  sus- 
pended over  the  middle  of  the  road-way,  at  such  a 
height  from  the  ground  as  to  permit  vehicles  to  pass 
beneath  them. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  London 
streets  were  lighted  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1668,  among  other  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets,  was  an  order  that  the  inhabitants 
should  hang  out  lanterns  before  their  houses ;  and  in 
1690,  the  order  was  made. more  precise,  by  specifying 
that  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a  lamp  or 
light  every  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Lady- day;  and  to  keep  it  burning 
until  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night.  In  1716,  the 
common-council  ordered,  that  all  housekeepers  whose 
houses  fronted  any  street,  lane,  or  public  passage, 
fihculd,'*in  every  dark  night,  tiiat  is,  every  night 
between  the  second  night  after  every  full  moon,  and 
tibe  seventh  night  after  every  new  moon,  hang  out  one 
or  more  lights,  with  sufficient  cotton  wicks,  to  con- 
tinue burning  from  six  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling. 

Besides  these  private  lights,  there  were  a  few  public 
lamps  set  up  by  the  corporation,  and  lighted  by 
contract,  for  which  those  housekeepers  who  had  no 
private  lights,  had  to  pay  a  small  rate.  This  con- 
fused method  was,  however,  found  very  imperfect; 
and  in  1736,  the  corporation  applied  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  enable  them  to  light  the  streets  in  a 
better  manner.  The  act  which  they  obtained  em- 
powered them  to  set  up  a  sufficient  number  of  glass 
lamps,  which  were  to  be  kept  burning  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  throughout  the  year.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  nearly  five  thousand  street  lamps  were  erected 
within  the  city. 

Daring  th«  course  of  these  improvements,  many 
of  the  continental  towns  were  lighted  for  the  first 
time.    In  Amsterdam,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  I 


magistrates  in  1699,  that  the  lamp-lightenr  should 
wipe  the  oil  and  dirt  off  the  horn  of  the  lanterns 
every  day,  and  that  horses  should  not  be  fastened  to 
the  lamp-posts :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  horn 
lanterns,  elevated  on  posts,  were  used  at  that  period. 

Copenhagen,  the  Hague,  Venice,  Messina,  Palermo, 
Hamburgh,  Madrid,  and  other  places,  adopted  the 
custom  of  lighting  the  streets,  at  various  periods 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  At  Rome,  even  so 
late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  streets 
were  not  lighted ;  but  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sixth  ordered, 
with  the  object  of  somewhat  lessening  the  darkness 
in  the  streets,  that  the  number  of  lights  placed  before 
images  of  saints  should  be  increased. 
•  At  Berlin  the  custom  began  by  ordering  the  owners 
of  every  third  house  to  hang  out,  in  turns,  a  lantern 
before  their  doors.  The  next  stage  of  improvement 
was  the  erection  of  lamp-posts,  the  lamps  on  which 
were  kept  lighted  at  an  annual  expense  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 
After  this,  the  king  took  upon  himself  the  expense  of 
lighting  the  streets. 

At  Vienna  the  street  lamps,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, were  most  inconvenienUy  managed.  There 
were  no  lamp-lighters ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  to 
take  down  the  lamps  from  before  their  doors  in  the 
morning, — take  them  to  the  lamp-office  to  be  filled 
with  oil, — ^and  light  them  in  the  evening,  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  fire-bell,  which  was  rung  for  that  pur- 
pose. About  1780,  however,  a  body  of  lamp-lighters, 
who  wore  a  tmiform  and  who  were  under  military 
discipline,  was  established,  and  Vienna  became  a 
well-lighted  city. 

At  different  times,  and  in  different  towns,  various 
slight  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  street  lamps ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  was  the  most  memorable  event  con- 
nected with  them.  In  1792  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Red- 
ruth, made  some  experiments  on  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  inflammable  gas  from  various  substances ; 
and  in  1797  he  lighted  the  Soho  manufactory  with 
gas  procured  from  coals.  In  1803,  Mr.  Winsor 
lighted  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  gas;  and  in  the 
following  year,  a  large  cotton  factory  at  Man- 
chester was  lighted  in  the  same  way.  These,  and  a 
few  other  successful  attempts,  drew  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject: — Companies  were  formed,-— gas 
works  were  established, — pipes  were  laid  down 
through  the  streets, — shops  of  the  better  kind  were 
lighted  by  gas, — and  ultimately  the  street  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  same  way.  So  rapid  has  been  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  gas  for  these  purposes,  that 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  court  or  alley,  and  scarcely  a 
respectable  shop,  in  London,  which  is  not  lighted  by 
gas;  and  the  other  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  have 
long  adopted  a  similar  mode  of  illumination. 


Bb  very  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking.  Drunkenness 
is  the  ereat  vice  of  the  time ;  and  hy  drunkenness  I  do  mean, 
not  only  gross  drunkenness,  hut  also  tippling,  drinking  ex- 
cessively and  immoderately,  or  more  than  is  convenient  or 
necessary:  avoid  those  companies  that  are  given  to  it;  come 
not  into  those  places  that  are  devoted  to  mat  beastly  vice, 
namely,  taverns  and  ale-houses;  avoid  and  refuse  those 
devices  that  are  used  to  occasion  it,  as  drinking  and  pledging 
of  healths ;  be  resolute  against  it,  and  when  your  resolution 
is  once  known,  you  will  never  be  solicited  to  it.  The  Recha- 
bites  were  commanded  by  their  father  not  to  drink  wine, 
and  they  obeyed  it,  and  had  a  blessing  for  it.  My  command 
to  you  is  not  so  strict;  I  allow  you  the  moderate  use  of  wine 
and  strong  drink  at  your  meals :  I  only  forbid  you  the  excess, 
or  unnecessary  use  of  it,  and  those  places  and  companies, 
and  artifices,  that  are  temptations  to  it. — Sir  Mattbxw 
Halx, 
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ON  THE  FEEDING  OP  ANIMALS. 

On  the  provision  of  food  which  the  Creator  hat  made 
for  aniroals^  depends  the  replenishment  of  the  earth  > 
for^  without  that^lfecundity  would  hlive  been  in  vain. 
Yet  we  forget  to  note  this  perpetual  miraole,  the 
feeding  of  those  myriads  which  crowd  the  worlds 
because  it  is  before  us  every  day. 

It  requires  considerable  familiarity  with  natural 
history,  and  perhaps  a  still  wider  stretch  of  imagi-> 
nation,  to  cast  over  creation  that  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive glance  which  would  display  this  perpetual,  this 
this  hourly  miracle,  in  all  its  foree.  Amid  all  which 
creation  displays  of  contrivance,  resource,  power, 
there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  astonish  us  than 
this  fact,  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial, 
the  unceasing  and  unfailing  supply  of  food  to  tha 
uncountable  myriads  of  ail  forms,  sizes,  and  propen« 
sities,  which  crowd  this  world  of  land  and  water* 
And  it  is  God  who  spreads  this  table  daily,  hourly, 
for  every  one  of  these  multifarious  beings,  of  whi<.-h, 
out  of  many  hundred  thousand  forms,  all  differing, 
all  feeding  in  various  ways,  not  a  single  species  only, 
but  hundreds,  thousands,  can  be  named,  each  exceed- 
ing in  its  numbers,  at  any  moment,  all  the  ni£u  who 
have  lived  in  the  earth  since  the  creation.  Most 
truly  do  they  all  wait  on  Him,  and  receive  their 
meat  in  due  season* 

In  what  manner  can  he  who  has  never  yet  con* 
sidered  be  taught  to  contemplate  this  subject)  WiU 
he  reflect  on  the  labours  by  which  he  must  feed  him- 
self, or  those  through  which  others  feed  him  2  the 
series  of  persons,  and  instruments,  and  toils  which 
must  precede,  ere  he  can  see  on  his  table  even  a  frag- 
ment of  bread?  Will  he  consider  the  labour  and 
thought  necessary  to  provide  nourishment  for  the 
few  animals  which  he  baa  associated  to  himself? 
Can  be  imagine  himself  the  keeper  of  even  a  hundred 
of  those  which  he  imprisons  for  his  amusement? 
Will  he  stretch  his  imagination  still  further,  and  re- 
place those  hundreds  by  thousands,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  then  conceive  himself  taxed  to  feed 
them  by  his  own  contrivances  ?  Should  he  conceive 
all  this,  and  thousands  of  miUions  of  times  more 
than  this,  he  will  not  then  have  approximated  in  the 
minutest  degree ;  no,  not  by  myriads  of  millions 
more,  to  the  numbers  that  are  fed  every  day,  every 
hour,  and  so  fed  that  not  one  perishes  for  want :  fed 
under  kinds  which  science  cannot  count,  feeding  in 
different  ways,  on  different  objects,  all  ever  craving 
yet  never  wanting;  and  as  they  are  fed  to-day,  having 
been  fed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  be  fed 
as  long  as  it  shall  last.  Does  he  but  count  the  gnats 
which  darken  the  air  of  a  Sumnoer  evening, — God  feeds 
them  all  as  He  feeds  the  lion  and  the  elephant.  Or 
will  he  attempt  to  number  the  multitudes  of  the 
ocean,  swarming  in  every  form  of  diversity  and  size, 
from  the  whale  to  that  atom  which  the  microscope 
barely  discovers  ?  Differ  as  they  may,  widely  as  they 
wander,  various  as  are  their  desires,  it  is  still  He  who 
prepares  their  table  m  the  wilderness  of  the  waters^ 
that  not  one  shall  perish  for  lack  of  food. 

In  this  we  see,  the  beneficence  at  least,  of  the 
Creator  of  all  these  races,  though  we  should  see  no 
more  :  nor  is  it  a  small,  or  a  careless,  or  a  casual 
effort  of  goodness,  when  so  much  forethought  has 
been  exercised  and  such  arrangements  made.  To 
eat,  is  the  proper  business,  and  nearly  the  sole  hap- 
piness of  the  inferior  animals :  all  else  is  compara* 
lively  trivial,  or  else  supplementary.  To  be  born,  to 
eat,  to  die,  to  revive  in  a  posterity,  such  is  the  course 
of  animal  life :  but,  of  all  these,  to  eat  is  the  centre 
and  the  purpose,  for  this  is  the  designed  happiness. 


Fc/r  Ibis  end  was  the  macblfiefy  created,  and  for  (hi» 
was  life  imparted  1  to  lite,  and  to  eat,  are  one.  It  ii 
the  principle  on  which  this  multifarious  crestion  is 
based.  Man  is  the  exception.  Excluding  him,  do 
form  of  life  Heed  have  beeti,  but  for  this :  it  ia  the 
reason  for  life,  and  the  final  cause  of  life.  It  is  a 
simple  principle  1  even  thus  slightly  viewed,  it  irill 
surprise  him  irho  never  before  considered  the  plan  of 
creation.  It  will  surprise  him  far  more,  when  he 
refleota  on  the  operose  system,  on  the  complicated 
means  and  the  intricacy  of  ccmtrivance,  the  thought, 
the  wisdom,  the  power  applied  to  the  attainment  of  a 
purpose  as  simple  as  it  is  single^  For  this  alooc, 
(always  excluding  man,)  does  all  else  exist ;  every- 
thing that  is,  is  but  a  preparation  for  this  end.  Ma- 
terials, elements,  chemistry^  light,  heat,  mechanism, 
multiplicity  of  organic  forma,  the  earth  itself,  the 
very  sun,  are^  that  animals  may  eat. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  system  to  excite  surprise :  hat  it 
would  be  even  more  surprising,  could  we  beliere  that 
the  Creator  did  not  Himself  feed  His  creation,  did 
not  contrive  for  that  food  which  forms  the  end  of 
His  entire  plan.  To  analyze  the  contrivsnce  is,  in 
deed,  beyond  our  reach.  It  depends  not  on  chemical 
laws  which  we  can  investigate  :  it  cannot  be  mea&und 
and  resolved  by  geometry.  We  cannot  disentangle 
that  which  involves  so  vast  a  mass,  and  such  over* 
whelming  numbers  of  forms,  such  an  universe  of 
lives,  independent  in  themselves,  yet  mutually  con- 
nected and  dependent,  under  the  control  of  a  snp^ 
rior  force ;  a  multitude  so  enormous  of  powers  and 
desires,  of  instincts  that  we  see  bat  in  part,  and  of 
inclinations  that  escape  us.  It  is  a  problem  too 
.complicated  for  human  ingenuity  to  investigate, ez^ 
cuted  as  it  is :  the  very  possibility  of  its  execntion 
could  not  have  been  conceived  :  yet  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Almighty  wisdom  and  power,  and  the  whole 
complex  system  proceeds  for  ever,  with  simplicity 
and  regularity  equal  to  its  perfection. 

Is  it,  indeed,  not  a  work  of  design,  of  design  the 
most  comprehensive,  of  forethought  the  most  minute, 
of  wisdom  beyond  the  possibility  of  estimation,  and 
of  power  which  knows  no  bounds  ?  No !— has  it 
been  said  by  that  philosophy  which,  ever  hating  to 
believe  in  a  Grovemor  of  the  universe,  has  referred 
the  whole  of  this  marvellous  system  to  chnce*  The 
mathematical  doctrine  of  probabilities  would  labour 
long  to  demonstrate  the  poseribility  of  such  a  system, 
on  its  own  grounds :  working  out  such  an  end,  so 
regularly,  so  securely,  through  such  a  period  of  time, 
and  under  so  many  changes  in  the  earth,  and  its  in* 
habitanta,  without  error  as  without  failure. 

But  if  we  cannot  analyze  the  whole,  we  kno* 
enough  to  oppose  this  worse  than  ignorant  hypotbeaS) 
can  see  enough  of  deaign  to  leave  no  doubts  respecting 
the  entire  one.  The  desires  of  animals  prove,  that  to 
every  one  there  ia  an  allotted  food:  they  are  inclusive 
and  exclusive:  it  is  one  of  the  adaptations  which  per 
vade  all  nature.  The  lion  does  not  eat  grass,  nor 
does  the  ox  prey  as  the  tiger.  It  is  said  that  variety 
exists,  has  happened,  and  that  various  kinds  have 
chosen  what  pleased  thero«  The  insect  races  disprove 
this.  There  is  a  single  food  for  a  single  insect:  no 
other  one  desires  that:  it  desires  no  other,  refuses  all 
else.  If  this  is  not  design,  where  shall  we  seek  itr 
The  philosopher  himself  feeds  twenty  animals,  with 
different  kinds  of  food,  feels  his  difficulties,  and  prides 
himself  on  his  knowledge:  yet  he  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  contrivance  and  providence  of  Him  «'u^ 
feeds  millions  for  ever,  with  ten  thousand  sorts  of 
food  J  ever  supplying  their  wants,  ever  consulting  their 
tastes,  without  error,  and  without  failure,  n*^* 
would  He  act  otherwise^  when  this  was  His  prime  ana 
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ultimate  inietitioiij  the  object  of  all  that  He  has 
effected  io  the  universe  ? 

But  systems  for  the  Creator  and  His  creation  are 
for  ever  formed  by  those  who  know  neither  Him  nor 
Ills  works :  but  let  them  learn  at  least,  before  they 
teach.  And  let  him  also  who  takes  no  note  of  crea* 
tiou,  legm  to  see.  It  is  because  of  the  beauty  and 
regularity  of  this  system  that  his  want  of  thought 
aiscovers  neither.  Its  very  perfection  is  the  source 
of  his  neglect  or  denial.  In  his  philosophy,  that 
which  never  fails,  is  a  necessity;  ana  that  ppilosophy 
forgets  bow  wisdom  and  contrivance  are  proved.  He 
acknowledges  that  order,  regularity,  aod  pertainty, 
arc  proofs  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  works  of 
niau  'y  and  will  not  see  them  in  those  of  God. 

Under  this  system  of  food  has  the  earth  been  filled 
with  the  animal  forms  by  which  it  is  inhabited*  To 
many,  vegetables  alone  have  been  appointed ;  while 
there  are  entire  tribes,  such  as  the  more  minute  and 
more  imperfect  marine  animals,  living  entirely  on 
aDimal  food.  In  some,  there  is  the  inclination  with 
the  power,  to  feed  in  both  modes :  but  whether  there 
are  animals,  which  can,  like  vegetables,  feed  upon 
sub-elementary  matter,  on  air  and  water,  has  not 
been  determined.  Whatever  might  be  inferred  from 
the  analogy  of  plants,  it  is  hitherto  not  probable, 
because  the  minutest  Infusoria  require  at  least  solu- 
tions of  compound  matter  for  their  existence,  and 
almost  all  the  minute  and  the  least  perfect  animals  of 
the  ocean,  possess  organs  of  some  kind  for  appre- 
hension. From  the  plant  to  the  vegetable- eating 
animal,  and  back  again  to  the  plant,  the  circle  is 
simple:  while  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  feeding,  that  it  consists  in  a  perpetual 
circulation,  more  or  less  complex :  though  the  final 
term  of  the  utmost  complication  of  circles,  is,  as  far 
as  we  yet  know,  to  return  everything  to  the  plant, 
that  it  may  recommence  as  the  initiator  of  food.  The 
intermediate  agents  between  the  two  systems  of  life, 
are  the  earth,  or  the  water,  and  the  atmosphere ;  that 
wonderful  laboratory,  in  which  everything  appears  to 
be  lost,  receiving  but  to  return  again,  as  the  earth 
does,  if  more  visibly.  The  carcass  which  has  been 
dissipated  by  the  winds  or  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile, 
will  as  surely  return  to  revive  in  future  plants  and 
future  food,  to  give  existence  to  future  animals,  and 
to  perform  the  same  round  for  ever,  as  that  which 
has  been  buried  in  the  ground,  or  the  perished  straw 
which  forms  the  treasure  of  the  agrioulturist. 

[Abridged  from  Macculloch's  Procfs  and  Jlluitratifnu  of  the 

Attribute  of  Uod,] 


Revengb  from  some  hatefbl  comer  shall  level  a  tale  of 
dishonour  at  thee,  which  no  innocence  of  heart  or  integrity 
of  conduct  shall  set  right.  The  fortunes  of  thy  house 
shall  toUer ;  thy  character  which  led  the  way  to  them  shall 
bleed  on  every  side  of  it ;  thy  feith  questioned ;  thy  works 
beliod ;  thy  wit  forgotten ;  thy  learning  trampled  on.  To 
vtind  up  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy,  eruelty  and  cow- 
ardice, twin-ruffians,  hired  and  set  on  by  malieein  the  dark, 
shall  strike  together  at  all  thy  infirmities  and  mistakes. 
The  best  of  us,  my  dear  lad,  lie  open  Ihere ;  and  trust  me, 
trust  me,  when  to  gratify  a  private  appetite,  it  is  once 
resolved  upon,  that  an  innooent  and  a  helpless  creature 
shall  he  sacrificed,  'tis  an  easy  matter  to  pick  up  sticks 
enough  from  any  thicket  where  it  has  strayed,  to  make  a 
fire  to  offer  it  up  witlL^-^STBENB. 


LiTK  is  contracted  within  a  narrow  and  barren  eircle,  year 
after  year  steals  somewhat  away  fVom  their  store  of  com- 
fort, deprives  them  of  some  of  their  ancient  friends,  blunts 
some  of  their  power  of  sensation,  or  incapacitates  them  for 
some  funetioa  of  life.— -Blaib. 


ON^  PRIZEFIGHTING. 

Prtze-fightino  has  happily  greatly  declined  in  this 
country ;  the  only  one,  we  believe,  where  the  brutal 
and  disgusting  practice  has  been  cultivated.  This 
must  rejoice  the  heart  not  only  of  every  Christian,  but 
of  every  civilised  being;  but  the  practice,  though 
checked,  has  not  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  More 
than  one  case  of  death  from  fighting  has  very  re- 
cently occurred. 

In  one  of  these  fatal  prize-fights,  which  took  plaoe 
near  Newcastle,  the  parties,  Robert  Forbister  and 
John  Brown,  seem  to  Lave  been  equally  matched  j 
they  fought  for  a  purse  of  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
combat  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty -five  minutes.  In 
the  last  round  Brown  received  a  blow  from  his  anta- 
gonist on  the  Jugular  vein,  and  instantly  fell ;  he  was 
carried  to  a  public  house  and  died  the  same  evening. 
Thus  did  this  unhappy  man  quit  life  in  a  state  of 
mind  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  as  that  of  a  dying 
man;  engaged  in  an  act  which  no  Christian  can 
justify  or  even  extenuate.  Do  those  who  were  acces- 
sories to  this  dreadful  event  by  subscribing,  encou- 
raging, or  even  looking  on  at  this  combat,  ever  pray? 
Do  they  ever  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  en- 
treat God  to  preserve  them  from  sudden,  that  is, 
unprepared  death ;  and  yet — vile  abuse  of  the  worst, 
— for  their  amusement,  venture  to  expose  a  fellow- 
creature  to  such  an  awful  danger ! 

There  are,  however,  persons,  we  blush  to  say  it, 
silly  enough,  and,  worse  still,  wicked  enough,  to  defend 
prize-fighting.  It  helps,  say  they,  to  keep  up  na- 
tional courage,  to  keep  up  the  English  mode  of 
resenting  an  injury.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  of 
our  readers  will  suspect  us  of  valuing  such  argu- 
ments highly  enough  to  think  them  deserving  a 
serious  answer,  or  supposing,  even  if  they  were  true, 
that  they  could  extenuate  in  the  slightest  degree  so 
barbarous  and  unchristian  a  practice.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  false  defences  of  prize-fighting 
would  be  contained  in  the  reply  they  must  give  to 
the  single  inquiry.  Whether  prize-fighting  is  a  Chris- 
tian mode  of  settling  a  quarrel  or  repelling  an  affront? 
Neither  this  or  any  other  country,  as  long  as  it 
performs  its  duty  by  extending  legal  protection  to  the 
person  and  property  of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  individual,  will  ever,  we  may  be  assured,  want 
courage  for  her  defence,  whenever  a  proper  occasion 
calls  for  it. 

Who,  let  us  inquire,  would  not  prefer  to  trust  his 
defence  at  a  period  of  peril,  to  a  sober  and  steady 
Christian  neighbour,  tlian  to  a  brawling,  fighting 
ruffian  }  Who  would  not  place  the  greater  confidence 
in  the  vigilance,  firmness,  and  fortitude  of  the  former, 
than  on  the  noisy  violence  of  the  latter  ? 

The  following  extract  from  a  little  book,  containing 
a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  and  perils  which  the 
writer,  himself  a  private  soldier,  passed  through  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  while  serving  in  those  countries 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will,  perhaps, 
strengthen  our  remarks  with  those  who  require  ex- 
perience to  build  their  opinions  on. 

"  I  have,"  (says  this  simple  but  interesting  writer,) 
"  known  some  of  those  bruising  fellows  in  the  army, 
indeed,  every  regiment  has  its  bully;  but  although  they 
are  always  forward  enough  to  abuse  and  tyrannise 
over  their  fellow  soldiers  who  are  not  of  the  fancy,  I 
never  knew  one  of  them  that  displayed  even  ordinary 
courage  in  the  field  ;  and  it  was  invariably  by  fellows 
of  this  description,  that  outrages,  such  as  those  per- 
petrated at  Badajoz,  were  committed.**  B. 
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LOOKING  GLASSES  AND  JAIBUQRS. 
TBslSCrrort  of  ancient  thnes^Tere  formed  of  polMied 
metals  those  of  the  Jesdsh  womea,  at  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  were  of  brass.  It  m  doubtful  at  what  time, 
and  by  whom  the  covering  of  mirrors  of  glass  with 
quicksilver  and  tin  was  first  accomplished ;  like  other 
inventions,  probably,  this  was  discovered  by  several 
artists,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  and  independently 
of  each  other.  The  manner  in  which  the  manu- 
facture is  at  present  carried  on,  is  as  follows:-— 
a  slab  of  stone  of  any  requisite  size,  is  ground 
perfectly  level  and  smooth;  this  slab  is  surrounded 
by  a  frame-work  of  wood,  which  rises  several  inches 
above  it;  but  the  slab  itself  is  so  fize4>  that  its 
surface  is  raised  from  the  back  of  the  frame,  so  as  to 
leave  a  kind  of  groove,  or  gutter,  all  round,  between 
the  stone  and  the  wood* 

The  slab,  with  its  frame-work,  is  mounted  so  as  to 
form  a  table,  but  so  adjusted  by  means  of  screws, 
that  it  can  at  any  time  have  its  surface  thrown  into 
an  oblique  position.  The  table  being  thus  prepared, 
its  surface  is  covered  with  tin- foil,  and  mercury  being 
poured  over  it,-  a  hare*s  foot  is  used  to  spread  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  tin,  and  cause  it  to  amalgamate 
with  the  latter  metal ;  more  quicksilver  is  then  poured 
on  it,  unto  the  surface  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  plate,  or  plates  of  glass, 
(for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  table  should  be  occu- 
pied by  one  plate  alone,)  are  rendered  perfectly  clean, 
and  a  piece  of  amooth  paper  is  laid  over  the  edge  of 
the  frame  nearest  the  workman,  dipping  into  the 
mercury.  The  workman  ,  holds  this  paper  in  his 
right  hand,  and  takiog  the  clean  glass  in  his  left, 
lays  it  flat  upon  the  paper  and  slides  it  gently  into 
the  mercury,  causing  the  edge  to  dip  just  below  its 
surface.  When  the  whole  of  the  plate  has  passed  on 
to  the  mercury,  it  is  gently  floated  to  the  furthest 
end  of  the  frame;  another  plate  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  until  the  table  is  wholly  covered.  Leaden 
weights  covered  with  green  baize,  and  each  weighing 
seven  pounds,  are  then  placed  upon  the  glass  nearly 
close  to  each  other;  these  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours;  they  are  then 
removed,  and  the  table  being  gently  rused  by  means 
of  the  adjusting  screws,  the  superfluous  mercury 
flows  along  the  gutter  towards  the  lowest  comer,  at 
which  place  there  is  a  hole,  furnished  with  a  ping, 
through  which  it  is  drawn  o£f  to  be  used  on  another 
ocoasioa«  The  plates  of  glass  are  left  for  a  few  hours 
more,  to  drain,  and  then,  being  lifted  o£f  the  table, 
are  placed  on  a  shelf  resting  against  the  wall,  to  get 
rid  of  the  fluid  mercury  that  still  remains;  this  shelf 
is  also  provided  with  an  inclined  gutter  to  carry  off 
the  liquid  metal. 

The  loose  weights  used  in  this  mode  of  silvering, 
are  considered  by  some  manufacturers  to  be  dan- 
gerous, as  they  are  likely,  at  times,  to  slip  out  of  the 
workman*8  hand  by  accident ;  to  obviate  this  danger 
an  apparatus  has  been  invented,  in  which  a  steady 
pressure,  by  means ^  of  screws,  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  that  produced  by  the  weights.  The  engraving 
represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  machines; — a  a 
is  a  wooden  clamp,  which  embraces  at  each  of  its 
ends  the  frame- work  of  the  table;  there  as  many  of 
these  clamps  as  the  table  is  feet  in  length.  The 
length  of  each  clamp  is  furnished  with  screws,  placed 
seven  inches  apart,  which,  on  being  turned,  press  on 
square  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  which 
are  attached  loosely  to  their  lower  ends;  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  screws  of  each  clamp  are  so  placed 
as  to  be  opposite  the  intervals  between  those  of  the 
clamps  on  either  side :  this  produces  a  more  equal 
pressure  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  screws  of  each  ^ 


cUunp  faced  each  other. ,  In  addition  to  the  i^tody 
pressure,  and  lreedi»m;liror«.d^Mpi^o4tU^«p]^^ 
it  possesses  another  advantage*  |be  ti^ej^  K%(i 
at  once,  and  the  superfluous  mercury  drawn  of,  ^i 
rendering  the  amalgam  which  adheres  to  the  bad  of 
the  glass  harder  than  in  the  old  method. 


In  silvenng  the  commoner  kinds  of  looking^lasg, 
the  plate  is  lifted  from  the  table  the  instant  it  has  the 
tin-foil  attached,  and  set  on  its  end  to  drain,  witbout 
sustaining  any  previous  pressure.  Concave  and  coo- 
vex  glasses  are  silvered  on  models  made  to  fit  them 
exactly.  In  silvering  globes  of  glass,  a  metaltic 
amalgam  is  prepared  and  poured  info  the  globe, 
which  is  moved  about  in  all  directions  until  the 
amalgam  has  attached  Itself  to  the  surfim  of  the 
glass;  this  succeeds  best  when  the  glass  is ibsde hot 

There  are  various  methods  for  making  ihjs  amal- 
gam, the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  exiAfies:— 
Three  ounces  of  bismuth,  half  an  eunee^dt  ^  ud 
half  an  ounce  of  lead,  arc  to  be  melted  Jlpgilber,  ad 
when  somewhat  cooled,  three  ounces^  of  VkikfOifiK 

to  be  added.     Or,  one  ounce  of  tin,  qA\\ ' 

lead,  and  two  ounces  of  bismuth  are  to^bv 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  ten  ounces  %f  X 
The  reflecting  glasses  of  sextants  are  OOMB  Jttt  > 
reflecting  substance,  which  is  nearly  pufWAL? 


"4 


ON    HKAJiTH. 

Slow  wandering  on  the  mai^n  of  the  deep^ 

I  breathe  the  cheering  gale  of  health  once  more; 
And  Bee  the  billows  gently  dash  the  steep, 

That  rears  its  bold  head  on  the  sandy  shore. 
Freeh  looks  the  landscape  with  the  dews  of  dawni 

A  blueish  mist  swims  o*er  the  softened  grote; 
The  wanton  deer  b^d  lightly  o*er  the  lawn, 

And  ev*27  copse  resonnds  with  notes  of  loTe. 

The  village-clocks  proclaim  the  passing  hour ; 

The  tall  qnres  glitter  to  the  early  sim; 
The  ploughman,  whistlxBg,  quits  his  lownroofed  bowV» 

And  now  hii  peaoeliil  li^boar  is  begun. 
Yet  not  this  ocean,  cheered  with  many  a  iul. 

Nor  all  these  rural  sounds,  and  pastures  fir, 
To  solace  worn  disease  could  aught  avail, 

Or  from  his  bosom  ofaase  the  clouds  of  care. 

The  merry  mom  no  rapture  could  impart, 

Nor  converse  sweet  of  friends  his  hours  beguile; 
In  yam  could  beauty  warm  his  aching  heart. 

Or  on  his  cold-wan  check  awake  a  smile. 
Yet  oft  we  slight  thy  worth,  O,  blessed  Health  I 

Poor  mortals  as  we  are^  till  thou  art  flown; 
And  thy  sweet  joys,  more  dear  than  fame  or  wealth 

Tondi  not  our  hearts,  but  pass  unfdt,  unknown* 
Thy  joys,  without  whose  aid  what«*er  of  blest, 

Or  great,  or  fair,  the  heavens  to  man  ordain, 
Is  dull  and  tasteless  to  the  unthankful  breast* 

Lore  loTslesB,  youth  old  age,  and  pleasure  pain. 

Rbv.  R  Hamlet. 
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RAGLANp    CASTLE     MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


TTme-halloweil  pile!  no  more,  no  more, 
I'hoa  hor'it  the  hoalile  ciDnon  loar ; 
No  more  bold  chiefs  Ih;  dnobiidte  ptcg 
Tobaltle,  1  "■    "  "' 


Nom 


■n  ih,  to 


.    .  more  Ihe  lovely  jrice  Ihy  bowei^ 
Nor  bright  eres  amile  o'ec  the  guilKr, 
Noi  th«  trump  xiri  bold  heuti  to  war 
The  filing  meteor  o'er  thee  *hoot« ; 
The  dull  o»t  ia  thy  chtmber  hooli ; 
Now  doih  the  creeping  i>v  twins 
Where  once  bloomed  rote  &ad  egUntiae ; 
And  there,  where  once  ia  rich  irray. 
Met  lorda,  and  Lnighta,  and  lidies  giy. 
The  bit  i>  cUQ|in|  to  thne  wtlli. 
And  the  foi  neitlei  in  those  halli. 

Thus  are  very  fen  structures  in  Great  Britain  of  higher 
inlereit,  in  a  toix^raphical  and  hJHtorical  point  of  view, 
Ibao  Ragland  Castle,  once  one  ot  the  moit  maKniBcent 
e<iificea  in  the  kingdom.  Aa  a  caatellated  ruin  it  in  now 
■Uhout  «n  equal,  and  its  name  i«  immortalized  by  its  aaso- 
eiation  wiib  some  oT  the  most  stirriog  passages  of  our 
naiional  history. 

A  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Sir 
^Villiam  ap  Thomas  and  his  son,  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  trace*  of  iho 
architeclnral  atjle  of  that  petwd  being  obienable  in  the 
present  fabric". 

•  According  to  DopJale,  lh«  great  fatnilr  of  Clare,  m  the 
thniernth  ceDlurr,  "  wu  seised  of  the  ri*lel  "f  Rhaglan;" 
Richitd  Slronfibo",  the  last  male  of  Ihi,  ~Zi,er!''l  line,  hiving 
fiven,  in  tbe  reigD  of  Henry  the  Secsnd,  ,,  PVjastle  and  Manor  of 
K>clud  tD  Walter  Sloet  whose  daurl^^  manied  Sir  Jamea 
Berkeley-  \r    * 

V0L.XIIL 


Collins,  hoirever,  informs  us,  in  the  pedigree  of  Herbert, 
that  Sir  John  Morley,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Ragland,  resided  here 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  consequently  between 
the  years  1377  and  1399.  His  daughter  and  heirMa  afteN 
wards  married  into  the  family  of  Herbert,  from  whom  it 
came  to  the  noble  family  of  Someraet,  in  whoH  poiaeaalon 
it  still  remains-  Other  accounts  state,  that  it  came  lo  the 
Someraets  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Charles  Somerset  to 
Elisabeth,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  heiress  to  his  ton,  William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir 
Charles  (irho  was  Lord  Chamberlain  lo  Henr^  the  Seventh,) 
was  created  Earl  of  Worcester  in  iai4,  and  died  in  19SS> 
Various  alterations  and  additions,  by  successive  proprietors, 
especially  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  between  the  eras  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  and  Charles  the  First,  are  attested  by  the 
fashion  of  the  arches,  doors,  and  ornamental  parts  of  this 
"  beautiful  and  castle-like  seat,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Camden, 
corresponding  with  the  pnwressive  styles  of  the  interme- 
dinle  ages.  The  lost  addition  to  the  fortress,  the  citadel. 
and  outworks,  was  probably  made  by  the  gallant  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

Let  us  first  glance  'at  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  the  changefuL  history  of  Ragland.  In  the  reipi 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  Ear1  of  Richmond,  afterwa^s 
Henry  the  Seventh,  is  said  to  have  been  detained  a 
prisoner  at  this  castle  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  that  monarch.  Here,  also,  did  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  First  "  And  an  atvlum  in  his  wanderings." 
after  the  fatal  bottle  of  Naseby,  in  164S.  He  was  received 
and  entertained  during  the  several  visits  which  be  made  to 
Raglaad  at  this  period,  to  the  moat  princely  and  sumptuous 
style 
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In  1642  Henry,  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  raised  for 
tho  service  of  the  distressed  monarch,  an  army  of  1500  foot 
and  500  horse,  \vhi<'h  h«  plajciid  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Glainort;an,  and  maintained  at  his  own 
expense.  Indeed,  tl'O  devoted  loyalty  and  indoraitahle 
spirit  displayed  by  this  ^reat  and  truly  excellent  man  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause,  is  deservinj:^  of  the  hij^'hest 
praise;  and  it  would  be  ditflcult  to  find  "  a  character  in 
which  Christian  fortitude  was  more  strikinj^ly  exemplified, 
or  from  which  a  more  u>eful  lesson  may  be  learned  of 
humility  and  resi<;nation."  The  amount  of  losses  sus- 
tained in  consequence  by  himself  and  family,  have  been 
estimated  at  £9(J0.000  !  After  the  surrender  of  Kag:land, 
the  woods  and  ibiesls  bi4onu:in«^  to  the  marcjuis  were  de- 
stroyed, and  his  estates  confiscated,  amounting  to  £20,000 
per  annum.  Upon  the  retreat  of  tlifi  king  from  Mon- 
mouthshire in  September,  1645,  the  venerable  marquis, 
then  in  his  eighty -fourth  year,  recalled  the  remains  of  his 
army  from  the  Principality,  where,  in  dilferent  parts,  they 
had  maintained  an  une({uai  contest  with  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Rugland  Castle,  with  a 
garrison  of  SOU  men*,  which  he  obstinately  and  heroically 
defended  a<;ainst  an  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairtax,  during  a  protracted  siege  of  ten  weeks ; 
this  fortress  having  the  glorious  distinction  of  being  the 
first  that  was  forlifted,  and  the  very  last  in  England  that 
held  out  for  royalty.  The  capitulation  of  the  castle  took 
plane  on  the  19 th  of  August,  164(3,  on  terms  honourable 
both  to  the  besiegers  and  the  besiejjed,  wlieu  the  gallant 
maiquis  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  garrison  with  all 
the  iionours  of  war.  There  is  a  window  still  shown,  at 
which  it  is  said  a  girl  in  the  fortress  maile  a  signal  to  intro- 
duce the  besiegers. 

The  aged  marquis  afterwards  went  to  London,  where, 
rontiary  to  the  express  stipulation  jnafle  with  Sir  TI»omas 
Fairfax,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  tho  Black 
Rod.  He  died  under  confinement,  during  the  month  of 
December  (1C46)  following,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
uLie,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  That  this  au;idble  and 
distinguished  nobleman  full  a  victim  to  the  cruel  u^ik^^a  and 
treacherous  conduct  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  there  cannot  b«  a  doulit.  Jiis  son,  lid  ward, 
second  marquis  of  Worcester,  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
"  A  Century  of  Scantlings  and  Inventions,"  from  which 
the  idea  of  the  steam-engine  is  sujipo^ed  to  Uuve  been 
taken,  died  in  1667|  aUi^l  his  remains  he  de|)osited  m  a  vault 
on  the  north  side  th«  chancel  of  Raglaud  church.  1  lie 
family  estates  were  recovered  at  the  Restoration,  without, 
however,  any  eoiapei^ation  heing  n^ade  for  tUe  enormous 
losses  sustained  en  behalf  of  the  royal  cause. 

The  castle  was  afterwards  dismantled,  and  the  massive 
citadel  blown  up  by  order  of  Cromwell.  In  addition  to  the 
injuries  it  received  on  that  occasion,  and  during  the  siege, 
it  subsequently  underwent  very  considerable  dilapidations, 
by  the  numerous  tenants  being  allowed  to  take  the  stone 
for  building-purposes,  and  even  the  steward  constructed 
several  new  farm-houses  of  the  materials.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  system  of  destruction  carried,  that  no  less 
than  twenty-three  stone  stair-cases  were  removed,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
noble  owner  of  this  magnificent  ruin  had  not  laudably  in- 
terposed, by  ordering  that  not  a  single  stone  more  should 
be  removed,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  edifice  would  have 
remained  at  the  present  time. 

The  castle  atands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  called  Ti/?i  y 
Ciros,  or  the  Cherry  Hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village  and  church  of  Ragland,  wliich  are  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  between 
Monmouth  and  Abergavenny,  on  the  high  road  to  Cannar- 
then  and  Miltbrd.  At  a  distance,  the  castle  is  almost  hidden 
by  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and  it 
is  not  until  near  at  hand,  that  the  visitor  becomes  aware  of 
its  great  extent  and  beauty.  The  eflfect  is  much  increased 
by  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  masonry,  which  is  almost  un- 
injured by  time.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  indeed,  that 
Ragland  t,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 

•  Besides  lus  own  family  d^d  frieods,  the  officers  alone  were  no 
less  than  four  colonels,  eighty-two  capiaina,  sixteen  lieutenants,  mx 
cornets,  four  ensigns,  four  quarter-masters  and  iiffy-two  esquices 
and  gentlemen. 

t  Ragland  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Welch 
word  lihap;Uw,  the  Roveroor,  whence  the  corruption  to  Khaglan, 
and  afterwards  llagland.  The  provincial  language,  as  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Glamorgan,  is  the  (Jic<utian,  one  of  the  ihieee 
dialed*  or  Walts,  in  which  many  of  the  Welsh  odts  were  com- 
pt-ied,  aud  which  was   coiifi'lciv'i  next  in  puiitv  to  that  of  the 


all  the  castellated  remaioi  at  present  existing  in  Bngland, 
combines  '*  much  of  the  strength,  solidity,  and  martial 
aspect  of  a  fortress,  with  the  tute  ai^d  jeleganoe  of  a  private 
residence.**  A  small  avenue  leads  to  the  only  remaining 
outer  pate,  originally  called  the  "  White  Gate,"  where  the 
general  view  of  the  castle  is  truly  magnificent ;  from  thence 
the  visitor  is  conducted  across  the  terrace,  whKsh  i«  covered 
with  closely-shorn  turf  to  the  principal  entrance,  a  splendid 
Gothic  portal  with  a  lofty-pointed  arch,  unquestionably  the 
finest  part  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  flanked  with  two  mas- 
sive hexagonal  towers,  partially  covered  with  a  lu:^uriant 
drapery  of  ivy,  which  has  been  so  judiciously  trained  as  to 
add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect,  by  exhibiting  many 
architectural  ornaments  of  great  beauty.  Athirdtovser, 
formerly  called  the  "  Closet  Tower,"  appears  to  the  riiiht, 
which  considerably  heightens  the  grandeur  and  imposing 
aspect  of  the  whole.  This  tower  formerly  contained  the 
library,  comprising  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  bouks, 
but  which  most  unfortunately  were  entirely  destroyed. 
Tlie  summits  of  these  towers  are  elegantly  machicolated, 
after  the  Moorish  fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  down 
molten  lead  on  assailants.  The  gateway  was  formerly 
defended  by  strong  doors  and  two  portcullises,  the  grooves 
for  which  still  remain.  The  grand  eptrance  leads  into  tlie 
"  Pitched-stone  Court,"  an  oblong  square,  formerly  pa\ed, 
as  the  name  denotes,  but  now  covered  with  turf.  Some  of 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  castle  and  the  ealinary 
olTices  surrounded  it.  In  this  court  was  a  deep  draw-«ell, 
the  water  of  which  caiQe  from  a  spring  about  two  miles  off, 
but  it  is  now  filled  up.  A  high  curtain-wall  on  theea^t 
bide,  coDpected  (he  **  Closet**  and  the  *'  Kitchen"  towers, 
strent^thened  by  a  tower  in  the  centre;  it  is  in  this  part  that 
the  breach  W9fi  ipade  which  occasioned  the  surrender  of  the 
castle;  it  is  now  yearly  levelled  to  the  ground.  Tlie 
Kitchen  tower,  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  (the  walls 
being  nuie  or  ten  feei  in  thickness,)  is  remarkable  (ot  two 
very  large  fire-places,  but  the  kitchen  itself  is  apparently 
small  for  so  large  an'4»st^blishn96Pl»  heiog  only  twenty  feet 
square ;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  ovens.  Beneath  is 
an  arched  apartment  of  a  similar  size,  called  the  *'  Wet 
Larder.*'  A  coipmunication  from  the  kitclien  led  to  the 
buttery-hatoh,  and  from  thenoe  to  the  banqueticg-room.  &c. 

The  beautiful  bay-window  of  the  stately  hall,  or  biuiquet- 
ing-room,  looks  into  the  court  at  the  south* western  extre- 
mity, and  from  its  simplicity  of  style  aud  «.xquisite  syci- 
uietry  is  greatly  admired.  Its  form  is  a  bw  hexag<n, 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  width ;  the  tnuisams 
and  traeery  are  well  executed,  and  from  the  cupoU  abuvc, 
the  ivy  hanging  down  in  graceful  negligence,  adds  great.y 
to  its  elegance  and  general  effect  }t  appears  to  have  i^ceu 
erected  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  A  Gothic  porch  leads 
from  the  paved  court  into  the  grand  hall,  sixty-six  feet  Lng 
and  twenty-eight  feet  broad,  which,  even  in  ruin,  bears  me- 
lancholy evidence  of  its  former  splendour.  It  is  said  to  ha\e 
had  a  curious  geometiical  rx>of  of  Irish  oak,  with  a  doma 
above  for  the  admission  of  light.  At  the  eastern  extreni:!/ 
are  sculptured  in  stone  the  arras  of  the  first  Marquis  o. 
Worcester,  surrounded  by  the  legend  of  the  Order  of  tli^^ 
Garter,  with  the  motto  of  the  family  beneath,  JVf«/arf  vd 
timcre  sperno — "  I  scorn  to  change  or  fear."  The  fire- 
place presents  a  striking  vestige  of  baronial  hospilalit} ;  Jj 
is  ten  feet  wide  and  eight  in  height,  with  a  chimney  ot 
peculiar  structure,  the  flues  for  the  smoke  diverging  up  the 
chimney  jambs,  caused  by  a  window  a  little  above,  appa- 
rently in  the  chimney.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall 
there  is  an  aperture,  which  formerly  led  to  a  Minstre.i 
Gallery,  where  the  Cambrian  Bards  were  accustonietl  to 
pour  forth  their  dulcet  strains.  The  walls  of  the  hall  Uve, 
within  these  few  yeai's,  been  cruelly  defaced  by  adaubm?' 
to  imitate  wainscot,  on  tho  occasion  of  a  grand  entertain- 
ment  given  by  the  gentry  to  Lord  G.  Somerset,  oi^e of  i'*^ 
members  for  the  county.  It  was  also  used  by  the  nei^h" 
bouring  villagers  as  a  fives'njourt  not  a  great  many  ?e^'' 
ago.     Such  are  the  mutations  of  time !  . 

A  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  leads  into  the  rl  a^^ 
now  dilapidated,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  llie"l'3f-'', 
Court"  or  "  Fountain's  Court,*'  so  called  from  the  6^<^^^^\f^ 
a  horse  surrounded  by  a  marble  fountain  constantly  ru'"^'j '^' 
with  pure  wat.er,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  centie.  i/'f 
site  of  the  cliapel  may  be  traced  by  some  of  the  t^ri)-!* 
rising  from  grotesque  heads  that  supported  the  r;o.. 
several  steps  remain  of  a  stone  staircase  «hicli  is  M;' 
posed  to  have  led  to  the  pulpit.  At  the  upper  end  arc  J^'j 
ancient  whole-length  figures  in  stone,  several  yards  -l/^' 
the  ground.    The  t'ountain  Courtis  IQO  fe«t  loug  ';  ^ 
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brmd,  nnd  is  remarkablo  for  the  curions  fret- work  of  its 
vails  anfl  windows  :  the  buildings  which  surround  it,  were 
cojncrtcd  into  barracks  during  the  siege.  On  the  south, 
north,  and  east,  were  apartments  originally  occupied  by  the 
family  and  superior  members  of  the  household.  The 
Pitt  lire  Gallery,  also  on  the  north  side,  was  a  noble  apart- 
ment, 126  feet  long  by  13  wide  ;  the  windows  of  this  room 
still  remain,  and  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the  castle,  the 
arrliitcetural  elegance  of  their  proportions  are  strikingly 
observable. 

Most  of  the  apartments  of  the  castle  were  of  grand 
dimensions ;  the  frame-work  of  the  windows,  in  many 
parts,  and  the  elaborately  carved  mouldings,  friezes  and 
other  decorations,  are  in  as  good  preservation  as  when 
first  erected,  and  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  whole  when 
in  its  pristine  grandeur.  The  immense  expense  and 
labour  requisite  in  erecting  this  extensive  pile*  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  large  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments 
formed  under  the  Hall  and  Courts  ;  no  less  than  "above 
thirty  vaults  of  all  sorts  of  rooms  and  cellars"  being  ascer- 
tained a  few  years  ago  to  be  still  remaining. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Fountain  Court,  a  fine  Gothic 
patcvay  irith  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
walls,  and  to  a  small-semi-octagonal  tower,  from  the  top  of 
which,  in  a  clear  day,  there  is  an  extensive  and  lovely  pros-* 
pect  of  the  adjacent  country.    The  mountain  scenery  of 
Monmouthshire,  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
from  this  point,  as  it  includes  all  the  principal  hills  pre- 
sented in  their  most  picturesque  forms!    The  magnificent 
ranu'o  of  the    Black  Mountains,  the  wild   and   singular 
Skirrid,  with  the  lofty  Su^ar  Loaf  towering  behind,  and 
the  majcstlo  Biorenge  on  the  left,  forming  the  entrance,  as 
it  were,  to  the  beautiful  vale  of  Crickbowell,  with  the  vast 
and  shadowy  outline  of  the  Brecknock  Mountains  looming 
in  llie  back-ground,  present,  especially  when  viewed  near 
sunset,  a  landscape  surpassed  by  few  in  this  island.     The 
rui'i  itself  is  seen  to  great  effect  from  this  tower,  which  is 
invested  with  a  deep  interest  in  consequence  of  its  having 
b?  -n  the  favourite  resort  of  Charles  the  First,  during  his 
visits  to  Ragland  at  some  of  the  most  harrowing  periods  of 
his  eventful  life. 

A  lofTy  gateway  with  a  bridge  that  crosses  the  moat  on 
ih'^  south-west  angle  of  the  Fountain  Court,  leads  to  the 
tilling  yard  and  terrace,  260  feet  long  and  77  in  breadth. 
This  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Charles  the 
Fir>t,  and  the  site  of  an  elm  tree  of  immense  size,  26  feet  in 
girth,  ^ith  the  bark  nearly  four  inches  thick,  which  formerly 
stuod  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  tradition  points  out  as  the 
sc'Mie  of  many  a  conference  between  the  monarch  and  his 
\^nerable  entertainer.  This  magnificent  tree  fell  a  prey  to 
llie  fury  of  a  violent  gale  which  occurred  on  Dec.  5th,  1822, 
A  rustic  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bowling-green  leads 
to  a  walk  extending  from  north  to  south  along  the  west 
front  of  the  castle.  The  outer  walls  of  this  part  are  appa- 
rently little  injured  by  time,  and  seem  as  tliough they  would 
sndurc  for  ages  yet  to  come; 

Perbaps  the  most  majestic  portion  of  this  noble  ruin  yet 
remains  to  be  described.  The  massive  Citadel  or  Keep, 
'nVinally  called  Twt  Melyn  y  Gwenf,— or  **  Yellow 
Tower  of  Gwent ;''  is  a  detached  building  to  the  south  of  the 
-^''tle,  and  was  of  an  hexangt)Iar  form,  each  side  33  feet  in 
breadth;  with  walls  well  built  of  hewn  stone  10  feet  in 
hiekncss.  It  was  defended  by  semi-circular  bastion  towers 
il  ilie  angles  rising  from  the  terre  pleine  on  which  the  keep 
lands ;  and  connected  by  a  curtain-wall  having  a  parapet 
Tjd  loop  holes.  It  was  originally  five  stories  high,  but  the 
wms  have  all  been  destroyed, — indeed  scarcely  half  of  the 
truoiure  now  remains.  A  geometrical  stone  staircase 
pads  to  the  top  of  the  keep,  consisting  of  ninety  broad  and 
nassive  steps.  In  1646,  during  the  siege,  the  battlements, 
)eing  weak,  were  soon  demolislied,  but  the  tower  itself  re- 
'<>ived  little  itijury,  though  it  sustained  the  shock  of  sixty 
hut  of  18  or  20lb8.  weight,  per  day.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
noat  30  feet  broad,  which  is  still  partially  filled  with  water, 
ind  was  formerly  connected  with  the  castle  by  a  drawbridge. 
Hie  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  Pistill,  formerly  minister  of 
^a^land,  in  a  curious  manuscript  account  of  the  castle  in 
ts  ancient  state,  says,  "That  the  original  communication 
between  the  citadel  and  the  castle  was  by  means  of  a 
urnptuous  bridge,  encompassed  about  with  an  out-wall, 
^ilh  six  arched   turrets,  with  baltleiDe»ts  all  of  square 

•  The  whole  soace  within  the  walli  coirip^'-^a  4  acres,  2  roods,  and 
perch,  and  including  the  citadel  is  near] jT^third  of  a  mile  in  clr- 
tumference.  '  * 

t  Moamoalhthire  wu  anciently  called  Q  ^     ^^ 


stone."  If  this  account  be  correct,  either  we  may  infer  that 
the  keep  is  of  earUer  origin  than  generally  supposed. or  that 
the  drawbridge  was  subsequently  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
"arched  bridge".  A  quiet  and  secluded  sunken  terrace 
walk,  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bowling-green  ter- 
race, extends  around  the  outward  boundary  of  the  citadel 
moat;  in  the  wall  are  fifteen  n'ches,  said  by  tradition  to 
have  formerly  contained  statues  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
At  the  base  of  one  of  the  fallen  bastions,  there  is  a  postern, 
in  good  preservation,  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  moat. 

The  portion  of  the  castle  facing  the  south,  between  the 
tower  on  the  left  of  the  grand  entrance  and  the  citadel,  is 
now  greatly  dilapidated,  having  suffered  severely  during  the 
siege  from  the  fire  of  a  battery  on  an  eminence  to  the 
south-south-eaRt.  Here  most  of  the  principal  apartments 
stood,  and  which,  from  being  comparatively  more  fragile  and 
elegant  iti  their  construction,  were  less  able  to  withstand 
the  battering  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Time,  the  "adorner  of  the  ruin," 'has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  picturesque  and  truly  beautiful  appearance  which 
this  grand  edifice  presents  in  so  many  different  points  of 
view  ;  nor  has  the  hand  of  man  been  backward  in  heighten- 
ing the  general  effect,  by  clothing  some  portions  of  the 
fabric  with  *^  clambering  ivy"— judiciously  pruned,  when  too 
luxuriant — intermixed  with  roses,  jasmine,  and  other 
sweet-smelling  parasitical  plants. 

Ragland,  previous  to  its  fall,  was  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous pleasure-grounds,  orchards,  and  fish-ponds  ;  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  castle  were  two  large  parks,  the  upper 
containing  428.  and  the  lower  540  acres,  **  thickly  planted 
with  fine  maiden  oaks  and  large-beech  trees,  and  richly 
stocked  With  all  kinds  of  deer."  Thero  was  also  a  red  deer 
park  at  Llantilio  Cressenny,  about  three  miles  off.  The 
timber  in  tho  three  parks  was  cut  down  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle  and  estates. 
About  four  miles  to  the  south-west,  a  large  stone  house 
called  Keventilla,  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
during  the  siege,  is  worthy  of  notice, 

Daliaway,  speaking  of  Ragland,  truly  obsenes,  " In  sur- 
veying this  proud  monument  of  feudal  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, the  very  genius  of  Chivalry  seems  to  present  him- 
self amidst  the  \enerable  remains,  with  a  sternness  and 
majesty  of  air  and  feature,  which  shows  what  he  once  has 
been,  and  a  mixture  of  disdain  for  the  degenerate  posterity 
that  robbed  him  of  his  honours.  Amidst  such  a  scene,  the 
manly  exercises  of  knighthood  recur  to  the  imagination  in 
their  full  pomp  nnd  solemnity ;  while  every  patriot  feeling 
beats  at  the  remembrance  of  the  generous  virtues  which 
were  nursed  in  those  schools  of  fortitude,  honour,  courtesy, 
and  wit,  the  mansions  of  our  ancient  nobility.'* 


LovD  is  the  shadow  of  the  morning,  which  decreases  as  the 
day  advances.  Friendship  is  the  shadow  of  the  evening, 
which  strengthens  with  the  setting  sun  of  life. — La 
Fontaine. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 

SlIARSPHAXB. 

It  is  not  sufTiciently  observed  by  all  the  admirers  of 
flowers,  that  the  agreeable  perfume  of  plants,  in  full  bloom, 
when  diffused  through  close  apartments,  becomes  decidedly 
deleterious,  by  producing  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  in  confinement  alone  that 
such  effects  become  evident.  In  the  garden,  when  mingled 
with  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating  atmosphere,  amidst 
objects  that  awaken  the  most  delightful  sensations  of  uur 
nature,  these  sweets  are  a  part  of  our  gratifications,  and 
health  is  promoted  as  a  consequence  of  enjoyment  so  pure. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  excitement  of  Spring?  of  nature,  in 
that  delightful  season,  rising  from  lethargy  intobcliuty  and 
vivacity  ;  and  spreading  the  sweets  of  the  thorn  and  the 
violet,  auxiliary  to  our  gratifications  ?  Amidst  the  beauties 
of  the  flower-garden,  these  pleasures  are  condensed  and 
refined  ;  and  the  fragrance  there,  hovering  on  tho  wings  of 
the  breeze,  cannot  be  imagined  less  wholesome  than 
pleasant. 

Whatever  increases  our  gratifications,  so  peculiarly  un- 
mixed with  the  bad  passions  of  human  nature,  roust  surely 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  to  the  excite- 
ment of  grateful  feelings  towards  that  beneficent  Creator 
who  has  so  bountifully  supplied  these  luxuries,  which  none 
are  denied. — Maund's  Botanic  Garden* 
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noFu«x  ormiwoi  or  >hk  loTfTiuta. 


S1.CRIFICKS. 

Thk  two  inoBt  remarkftble  pecnliarities  in  the  Hebrew 
religioD,  as  constitated  by  Moaes  under  the  Divine 
direction,  were  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
system  of  sacrifices.  Thongh  the  distinction  of  time 
by  weeks  was  well  known  over  all  the  Oriental  world, 
we  find  the  observance  of  one  day  as  a  day  of  rest 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  duty  had  been  neglected  during 
their  captivity  in  Egypt,  for  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment, Moaes,  in  order  to  enforce  a  religious  observanc* 
of  the  sacred  day,  states  expressly  the  time  and  occa- 
sion  of  the  Sablmttcal  institntion,  declaring  that  it 
had  been  hallowed  from  the  very  first  week  of  Creation. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  give  any  such  explanation  re- 
specting the  institution  of  sacrifices,  for  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  saw  them  offered  every  day  with  the  pro- 
fusion which  always  characterized  that  land  of  snper- 
Btition,  and  they  were,  consequently,  more  in  danger 
of  showing  them  too  much  veneration  rather  than  of 
letting  them  sink  into  oblivion.  In  the  engraving  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  we  see  that  the  Egyptians 
offered  a  greater  variety  of  articles  to  their  deities 
than  any  ancient  nation,  and  we,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  the  Levitical  precepts  were  designed  rather  to 
limit  the  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites,  than  to  make 
large  claims  on  their  homage  to  their  Heavenly  King. 
Sacrifices  formed  a  part  of  every  ancient  system 
of  religion;  the  most  barbarous  tribes  and  the  most 
civilized  nations  presented  offerings  at  the  altars  of 
their  gods,  both  as  an  act  of  homage  and  as  a  means 
of  propitiating  favour.  It  is  manifest  that  this  nni- 
venality  most  have  arisen  from  some  dictate  of 
na$on,  some  demand  of  nature,  some  principle  of 
intetvst,  or  from  the  injunction  o/an  Omnipotent  Being. 
It  is  assuredly  an  absurdity  to  maintain  that  Reason 
could  have  sn^ested  an  institution  which  Reason  is 
unable  to  defend ;  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
denounce  the  system  of  sacrifice  as  irrational,  and 
the  priests  of  Greece  and  Rome  always  rested  their 
defence  of  it  on  tradition,  the  invariable  practice  and 
the  authority  of  their  ancestors.  Nature  may  have 
pointed  out  the  use  of  animals  for  food,  but  Nature 
■  could  Dot  have  pointed  oat  the  destruction  of  food 
as  a  proceeding  likely  to  serve  any  beneficial  purpose ; 
and  finally,  interett,  on  the  notion  that  the  Deity,  like 
ft  maa  in  power,  might  ba  won  by  presents,  com- 


pletely iails  to  account  fi>r  the  institution,  httam  it 
leaves  unexplained,  how  it  happened  thai  dl  tm 
chose  this  particular  means  of  propitiating  tbe  ct- 
vinity.  We  mnat  therefore  conclude  thftt  eMrifins 
were  of  Divine  appointment,  and  this  is  dcatly  inti- 
mated in  the  account  of  the  sacrifices  of  Abe9.  Noili. 
and  Abraham,  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  Eswbn^ 
appears  to  have  explained  tbe  nature  and  oriptniif 
sacrifices  so  very  clearly,  that  we  t*ink  it  belfcr  to 
translate  the  passage  from  that  venerable  Listtmn 
rather  than  to  give  the  same  sentiments  in  oor  mo 
words. 

Whilst  men  hod  novietim  thatwai 
precious,  and  mare  warlhy  of  Ood, 
the  price  and  ransom  of  their  souls.  And  th«i)  rabtaHim: 
tbew  animals  in  their  oira  room,  bore,  indeed,  svnt  iiB'> 
to  their  a u Sarin);  themselves;  in  which  senseall  llwoKi'^' 
wonhippers  and  friends  of  Ood  made  use  of  then.  Tl: 
Holy  Spirit  had  tau-;ht  them  thai  there  should  Mf  1I15 
come  a  Victim,  more  xcnerable,  more  holy,  and  f™ 
worthy  of  God,  He  bad  like\ciHe  instructed  them  toiM 
point  him  out  to  the  world  by  types  and  Bbodovs,  Ani 
thus  they  became  prophets,  and  were  not  i^iMrvii  of  'it" 


■  excelli'Til.  nioif 


Though  tbe  rite  of  sacrifice  was  not  an  inFcntiM 
of  man  but  an  ordinance  of  God,  yet  in  pisaa^ 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  it  became  defamie^ 
with  many  idolatrous  practices  and  many  abonia^l' 
pollutions. 

The  severe  vengeance  denounced  in  the  Old  Twtt 
ment  against  idolatry,  was  provoked  not  otily  bf 
giving  the  faononr  due  to  God,  to  stocks  and  stonH, 
but  also  by  the  practice  of  horrible  and  liceDtions 
Htes,  by  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch,  atid  liy 
unbridled  debauchery  in  the  worship  of  tbe  STrim 
goddess  Asbtaroth.  The  very  minute  and  speciSt 
directions  in  the  Levitical  law  respecting  sscrifin^t 
were  designed  as  fences  and  guards  against  the  ir- 
ruptions which  prevailed  in  tbe  surroundieg  natiuQs- 
The  perverted  ingenuity  of  man's  depraved  natu"  ■ 
would  have  introduced  some  one  or  other  0/  Oa  I 
obscene  rites  practised  in  every  heathen  natioD,  anJ 
calculated  to  gratify  irregular  passions,  if  the  ''"''* 
institution  of  sacrifice  had  not  been  gi'ea  to  \i* 
Jews  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  every  onfo' 
its  details  ratified  and  established  by  tbe  Diiin' 
decree.  _  The  historical  verity  of  the  Old  TetlwW 
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u  doQbljr  BlustMbd  by  the  ntominentB  of  antiqait]^, 
in  relBtion  to  thU  subject;  they  show  the  purity  of 
the  worship  established  by  Jehovah  when  contrasted 
with  the  heathen  rituals;  and  they  fully  coufirm  the 
statementB  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  whea  the 
Jews  lapsed  into  idolatry,  they  also  sunk  into  the 
grossest  immorality  and  profligacy. 

It  is  evident  from  thft  universality  of  the  system 
of  sacrifice,  that  it  must  hare  been  instituted  before 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

Wliatever  custom,  (lajs  Dr.  Keonicott,)  has  prevailed 
over  the  world,  among  nations  the  most  opposite  in  polity 
tnd  customs  in  general ;  nations  not  united  by  commerce 
or  communication, — when  that  custom  has  nolhiop  in 
nature  or  the  reason  of  things  to  give  it  birth,  and  to  ijila- 
bllab  to  itself  such  a  currency, — must  be  derived  from  some 
rerelation ;  which  revelation  may  in  certain  places  hi.ve 
been  forgotten,  though  the  custom  introduced  and  founded 
on  such  revelation  still  continued.  And  further,  this  reve- 
lation must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  dispersion  of  Babel, 
ulicn  all  mankind  being  but  one  nation,  and  living  together 
in  tba  form  of  one  large  family,  were  of  one  language  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs. 

The  word  sacrifice  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
every  offering  made  to  God,  bat  it  differs  from  a 
mere  oblation  in  this  very  important  respect,  that  in 
a  sacrifice  there  is  a  real  destrugtion  of  the  whole  or 
put  of  the  thing  offered,  while  in  the  mere  oblation 
w  gift  BO  SQch  change  takes  place.  The  saci^fices, 
properly  ao  called,  were  wholly  or  in  part  coneomed 
by  fire;  those  offered  by  the  patriarchs  before  the 
Deluge  were  holocaiats,  or  offerings  totally  burned  on 
the  altan,  for  the  permission  to  use  enitnat  food  was 
not  given  uatil  Noah  had  left  the  ark.  Sacrifices 
were  either  expiatory,  that  is,  offered  to  obtain  God's 
foi^veness  of  past  sins ;  impelraloty,  that  is,  designed 
to  pmcnre  some  future  favour;  or  tucharialical,  that 
ie  expressin  g  gratitude  fur  benefits  already  received. 
They  are  also  divided  into  bloody  »acrifiee$,  ot  offerings 
of  some  animal ;  and  mtbloody  sacrifices,  consisting  of 
tile  fruits  of  the  earth. 

All  expiatory  sacrifices  were  bloody,  and  the  act  of 
riiedding  the  blood  was  one  to  which  particular  im- 
portance waa  attached.  In  the  following  engraving,  we 
Bee  that  the  throat  of  the  animal  is  severed  by  the 
eacrificial  knife,  and  the  blood  permitted  to  stream 
over  the  altar.  From  the  time  of  Cain  to  the  pro- 
nmlgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  animal  sacrifices  were 
^one  used  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  Elgyptians  offered  unbloody  obla- 
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tioDB,  tnch  09  corn,  frsiU>  and  win^  tQgetiier  with 
incense,  which  was,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see, 
only  offered  by  the  priests.  The  universality  of  the 
belief,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sin,"  is  an  additional  proof  that  sacrifices 
were  a  Divine  institution,  designed  to  typify  the  great 
.and  final  atonement.  "  The  law,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  was  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Jews  to  bring  them  unto 
Christ,"  bnt  even  among  the  heathen,  God  left  not 
himself  without  witness,  for  in  every  nation  the  tra- 
ditional  remembrance  was  retained  of  the  < 
between  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  i 
of  sin. 

Another,  and  scarcely  less-important  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  was  the  imposition  of 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  The  meaning  of  this 
rite  was  to  transfer  the  sins  of  the  offender  to  the  victim 
which  he  offered  as  an  expiation.  This  was  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  scape-gost,  as  will  be  shown  in 
a  future  article,  but  that  the  same  meaning  was 
affixed  to  it  in  all  other  expiatory  sacrifices,  appears 
from  the  particular  forms  of  confession  prescribed 
for  the  different  kinds  of  t^erings  in  the  rabbinical 
writers.  The  form  prescribed  for  an  individual  pre* 
sentjng  hJs  own  sacrifice,  seems  particularly  signifi- 
cant;— "  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  per- 
versely, I  have  trespassed  before  thee.  Lo !  now  I 
repent  and  am  truly  sorry  for  my  misdeeds.  Let  t^n 
1^  viclim  be  my  ejepiathn." 

It  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  imprecatiug  on 
the  beads  of  the  victim  the  evils  which  the  sacrificer 
wished  to  avert  from  himself,  was  usual  among  the 
heathen.  The  Egyptians  used  to  offer  a  white  bull 
without  blemish,  aa  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Apis. 
After  the  animal  waa  killed  at  the  altar,  its  head  was 
cut  off  and  cast  into  the  Nile,  with  the  following 
execration: — "  May  all  the  evils  impending  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  perform  this  sacrifice,  or  over 
the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on  the  bead  of 
this  victim."  Herodotus  adds,  that  this  ceremony 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  would  not  eat  the  head  of  any  animal ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  Egyptian 
kitchens  and  slaughter-houses  on  the  monuments,  in 
which  we  see  that  the  heads  of  the  animals  were  cut 
off  immediately  after  their  being  slain.  This  obaer- 
vancc  of  placing  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim, 
synibulictUly  transferring  to  it  the  sin  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  elucidates  the  im- 
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port  of  snch  phrases  as,  "  his  blood  be  npon  his  own 

head,"    &c.      Thus   the    spies   who   entered   Jdricho 

declared  to  Rahab, — 

Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land,  ihou  shall  bind  this 
line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let 
us  down  by:  and  thon  6haH  bring  thy  father,  and  thy 
mother,  and  thy  brethren^  and  all  thy  father's  housliold, 
home  unto  thee.  And  it  shall  be,  tliat  whosoever  shall  go 
out  of  the  doors  of  thy  bouse  into  the  street,  bis  blood  shall 
ho  upon  his  head,  and  wc  will  be  guiltless :  and  whosoever 
shall  be  with  thcc  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  our 
head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.  (Josh.  ii.  19.) 

Thus,  also,  David  declares  to  the  young  man  who 
had  slain  Saul, — 

Thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head ;  for  thy  mouth  hath  testified 
n  (Til  in  St  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain  the  Lord*s  anointed. 
(2  Sam.  i.  16.) 

An  allusion  is  also  made  to  this  custom  in  Psalm  vii. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his 
violent  dealing  shall  comedown  upon  his  own  pate. 

But  it  is  still  more  emphatically  put  forward  in  the 
punishment  prescribed  for  the  blasphemer ; 

The  son  of  an  Israelitiah  woman,  whose  father  was  an 
Egyptian,  went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel:  and  this 
son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man  of  Israel  strove 
to|^cther  in  the  camp.  And  the  Israelitish  woman's  6on 
blii->phemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed.  And  they 
brought  him  unto  Moses:  (and  hifl  mother's  tiame  was 
Shclomith,  the  daughter  of  DIbri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:) 
And  they  put  him  in  ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
might  be  nhewed  them.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed  without  the 
camp;  and  let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  let  all  the  congregation  stono  him.  And  thou 
shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Whosoever 
curscth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin.  And  he  that  bias- 
phemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,  and  all  the  con<{regation  shall  certainly  stone  him ' 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when 
he  blasphcmeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to 
death.   (Leviticus  xxiv.  10 — IC.) 

The  celebrated  Jewish  writer  Maimonides,  observes 
on  this  passage,  that  the  blasphemer  was  expressly 
marked  out  for  punishment  by  those  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  and  said,  *'  Thy  blood  be  upon 
thine  own  head,"  as  if  to  say,  "  the  punishment  of 
this  sin  fall  upon  thyself,  and  not  on  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  people." 

That  the  design  of  expiatory  olTerings  was  to  pre- 
sent the  victim  as  a  vicarious  substitute  to  bear  the 
punishment  incurred  by  the  sin  of  the  person  who 
otTered  the  sacrifice,  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  any  person  could  have  mustered 
courage  enough  to  deny  it.  But  as  some  persons, 
calling  themselves  Unitarians,  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  modern  Jews  never  regard  sacrifices  as 
expiations  for  a  sin,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  rabbinical  authorities  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
stated  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  expressed  by  language. 
Nachmanidcs  on  Leviticus  i.,  says,  '*  It  was  right  that 
tlic  offerer's  own  blood  should  be  shed,  and  his  body 
burnt,  but  that  the  Creator  in  his  mercy,  hath  ac- 
cepted this  victim  from  him  as  a  vicarious  substitute^ 
and  an  atonement,  that  its  blood  should  he  poured  out 
instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life,** 

On  the  same  passage  Rabbi  Bechai  uses  the  very 
same  language,  and  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Aram  a,  adds, 
"  The  oft'ender  when  he  beholds  this  victim  on  account 
of  his  sin,  slain,  skinned,  and  cut  in  pieces,  and 
burned  with  fire  upon  the  altar,  should  reflect,  that 
thus  he  must  have  been  treated  had  not  God  in  his 
clemency  accepted  this  expiation  for  his  life." 

To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  the  ritual  observed 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  which  is  still  occasionally 
practised  in  Jewish  families.  The  head  of  the  house 
advances  into  the  midst  of  his  assembled  friends 


and  relatives,  to  whom  be  declares  that  he  has  found 
an  expiation  for  his  sins,  lifting  up  the  cix;k  in  both 
his  hands.  He  then  rubs  the  head  uf  tbe  cmk 
against  his  own,  laying,  "  May  this  cock  be  a  vica- 
rious  substitute  for  roe,  may  he  come  into  my  place 
and  be  an  expiation  for  me ;  let  this  cock  die.  and 
let  a  fortunate  life  be  to  me  and  all  Israel.  AmeD ! ' 
He  then  strangles  the  cock,  cuts  its  throat,  dashts 
it  against  the  ground,  and  consumes  it  in  the  lire, 
intimating  that  the  cock  endnres  instead  of  the 
Jews,  four  different  kinds  of  death.  The  iasideuf 
the  bird  is  carefully  taken  out  and  thrown  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  for  the  crows,  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  to  take  away,  hecaase  it  is  supposed  that  sins 
adhere  to  the  intestines,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
are  carried  away  by  the  ravenous  birds.  The  reason 
for  sacrificing  a  cock  is,  that  the  word  gebher,  ^bich 
in  Hebrew  signifies  a  man,  in  the  Chaldaic  diakt 
means  a  domestic  fowl  •  and  the  Talmudic  declaration 
is,  "  If  a  man  (gebher)  shall  have  sinned,  a  man' 
(gebher),  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dialect,  acock 
"  shall  bear  the  punishment."  We  think  this  a  sin- 
gular  illustration  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  displayed 
by  the  Jews,  in  hiding  from  themselves  the  plain  and 
direct  testimony  of  their  own  sacred  books  to  the 
coming  and  character  of  the  Messiah. 


There  was  a  great  master  among  the  Jews,  who  bid  his 
scholars  consider  and  tell  him  what  was  tbe  best  tray 
wherein  a  man  should  always  keep :  One  came  arul  said, 
that  there  was  nothing  better  than  a  good  eye,  which  is.  in 
their  language,  a  liberal  and  contented  disposition.  Another 
said  a  good  companion  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  A 
thii-d  said,  a  good  neighbour  was  the  best  thing  he  coaki 
desire ;  and  a  fourth  preferred  a  man  that  could  fon^ee 
things  to  come ;  that  is,  a  wise  person.  But,  at  last,  rarce 
in  one  Eleazar,  and  he  said,  a  good  heart  was  better  tli:n 
them  all.  True,  said  the  master,  thou  hast  coropreher^  It  < 
in  two  words  all  that  the  rest  have  said.  For  he  that  h'!i 
a  good  heart,  will  be  both  contented,  and  a  good  companion, 
and  a  good  neighbour,  and  easily  see  what  is  fit  to  be  dine 
by  him.  Let  every  man  then  seriouslv  labour  to  find  m 
himself  a  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart  at  all  limcj* 
and  that  will  save  him  abundance  of  other  labour. — Buno? 
Patrick. 


The  sensitive  mind  discovers  poetry  everywhere.  As  it  i^ 
touched  with  whatever  is  affecting  in  the  chances  of  lif-'. 
so  does  it  taste  whatever  is  picturesque  in  tbe  object*!  af 
nature.  All  that  is  majestic  and  lovely  here,  is  to  it  a 
source  of  delight,  and  helps  it  to  form  a  more  just  concep- 
tion of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  so  much  beauty,  hii 
thus  that  in  the  ioiages  of  earth  may  be  recognized  tbe 
tokens  of  eternity, — in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  fx- 
pause  of  the  ocean, — in  the  setting  glories  of  the  »un.  and 
the  melting  colours  of  the  rainbow, — visions  and  cBbleui* 
of  a  brighter  world, — ^Mrs.  John  Sanford. 


Even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  think  the  analogies  derived 
from  the  transformation  of  insects  admit  of  some  beautiful 
applications,  which  have  not  been  neglected  by  pious  eDl«^ 
mologists.  The  three  states — of  the  caterpillar,  larva,  and 
buttertly— have  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  poets,  been 
applied  to  typify  the  human  being — its  terrestrial  form,  appa- 
rent death,  and  ultimate  celestial  destination :  and  it  seeroj 
more  extraordinary  that  a  sordid  and  crawling  worm  should 
become  a  beautiful  and  active  fly— that  aa  inhabitant  of 
the  dark  and  fostid  dunghill  should  in  an  instant  eutirel; 
change  its  form,  rise  into  the  blue  air,  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
beams,— ^than  that  a  being,  whose  pursuits  here  have  om 
after  an  undying  name,  and  whose  purest  happiness  has 
been  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  power  and 
finite  knowledge,  should  nse  hereafter  into  a  stete  of  bei;}? 
where  immortality  is  no  longer  a  name,  and  ascend  to  tw 
source  of  Unbounded  Power  and  Infinite, Wisdom.— 
Davy*8  Salmonia* 
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ELECTRigjTY. 

No.  II.      CONPUCTO^S  ▲ND  NON-GON0UCTOM. 

Those  substances  in'wbich  electricity  is  easily  excited 
by  friction,  are  called  electrics;  of  which  glass  and 
sealing-wa^  are  familiar  examples.  Those  subsjtam^es 
which  by  similar  treatment  do  not  exhibit  electrical 
phenomena,  are  termed  ncn- electrics.  To  this  latter 
class  all  the  metals  belong.  But  the  distinctions  here 
referred  to,  are  arbitrary  rather  than  exact.  It  )^  qijiite 
true  that  metals,  as  well  as  some  other  substances,  do 
not  admit  of  electrical  ex/citatioa  by  the  s^ixie  means 
as  are  employed  for  its  developemeot  in  glass  of  wax ; 
but  this  depends  not  so  much  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
respective  bodies  acted  upon,  as  on  the  conditions 
observed  by  the  operator. 

For  instance:  if  we  hold  in  one  hand  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  brass,  no  matter  whether  it  be  hollpw  or 
holiJ,  and  with  the  other  hand  rub  it  briskly  either 
with  silk  or  woollen,  and  then  bring  it  near  to  a  fea- 
ther suspended,  as  in  the  experiments  already  de- 
scribed*, we  shall  find  that  the  feather  will  not  be  in 
any  way  aiTectcd.  Instead  of  holding  the  metal  in 
the  hand,  if  it  be  attached  to  a  baadle,  say  a  rod 
of  glass  about  nine  inches  long,  or  a  large  stick  of 
sealing  wax,  and  then  rubbed  as  before  directed,  taking 
especial  care  not  to  touch  the  meta}  with  any  part  of 
the  body  of  the  operator,  or  with  any  surrounding 
substance, — if  it  be  now  brought  near  the  feather, 
that  body  will  be  alternately  attracted  and  repelled, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  when  acted  upon  by 
excited  glass  or  wax. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  that  the  terms  electric  and 
non- electric  Lave  reference  to  the  modes  of  operating 
with  certain  bodies,  and  not  to  the  constitution  of  those 
bodies.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  substances 
included  under  the  first  of  these  terms,  appear  to  be 
more  easily  excited,  whilst  the  electricity  indeed  in 
them  is  mi?rc  under  control  than  in  those  of  the 
other  class.  But  this  dilTerence  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  relative  conducting  properties  of  the 
respective  substances.  Thus,  if  electricity  be  excited 
OQ  glass,  and  the  latter  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  surrounding  objects, 
it  may  be  made  to  retain  a  great  portion  of  its 
electricity  for  several  hours,  and  even  days.  Not  so, 
however,  with  metallic  substances.  Whenever  they  are 
employed  as  parts  of  electrical  apfNiratus,  if  intended 
to  retain  the  electricity  communicated  to  them,  for 
ever  so  short  a  period,  they  must  be  cut  off  from  con- 
tact with  the  earth  by  an  arrimgement  which  ifi 
termed  insulation.  This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the 
class  of  bodies  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  electrics 
is  also  denominated  non-conductors,  whilst  non-elec- 
trics are  called  conductors.  Substances  occupying  a 
place  intermediate  between  those  just  mentioned,  are 
described  as  imperfect  conductors, 

A  moment's  reference  to  what  takes  place  during 
the  perforoiance  of  socne  of  the  most  simple  elei^trical 
experiments  will  show  us  that  a  very  broad  line  sepa- 
rates conductors  from  non-conductors.  For  example : 
v\hen,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  piece  of  metal  is  held 
by,  and  in  actual  contact  with,  the  hand  of  the  ope- 
rutor,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in  it  electrical  pheno- 
mena ;  not  because  it  is  incapable  oi  excitation,  but 
because  it  conducts,  or  permits  the  electricity  to  pass 
fretily  along  its  surface;  which,  entering  the  body  of 
the  operator,  escapes  by  that  course  to  the  earth* 
IL.'re  is  an  instance  of  a  conductor, 

With  a  glass  tube,  or  a  stick  of  yed  sealing-wax,  it 
id  otherwise.     These  may  be  hel^j  in  the  hand,  and 
when  excited  by  friction,   the   ^j^^trici^y   seems   to 
♦     See  Saturdatf  Magaiine,  V^^   vlJl*'  P*  ^^'^ 


linger  on  them,  ^  wp  may  ejoaploy  such  a  term ;  that 
only  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hand 
being  conveyed  away  until  several  minutes  have  elap- 
sed.    This  is  what  is  pieant  by  a  non-conductor. 

Now  let  us  suppose  one  of  the  most  perfect  nun- 
conductors,  which  has  been  excited  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  a  room  where  the  air  is  warm  and  dry,  to  be 
taken,  whilst  in  that  sta(;e,  out  of  doors,  or  into  a  room 
where  the  air  is  damp ;  its  electricity  will  be  dissipated 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  room  where  it  was 
first  called  into  actioQ.  This  furnishes  an  example  of 
aj^  imperfect  conductor;  for  so  long  as  ajr  remains  dry 
it  is  a  non-conductor,  although  a  less  perfect  one  than 
glass,  or  resins ;  but,  charged  with  moisture  it  becomes 
a  conductor,  but  in  a  degree  inferior  to  metals. 

The  conducting  and  non-conducting  properties  of 
bodies  depend  in  some  c^ses  upon  their  state,  not  on 
their  elementary  constitution  ^  for  whilst  in  a  sohd 
form  some  are  non-conductors,  they  become  conduc- 
tors when  liquefied.  But  this  law  is  limited  in  its 
operation.  As  respects  by  far  the  greatest  number  ot 
substances  which  have  been  examined,  with  a  reference 
to  their  electrical  relations,  it  is  found  that  a  few 
general  principles  seem  to  prevail  to  a  certain  extent, 
beyond  which  our  only  safe  guide  in  each  case  is  the 
deductions  founded  on  actual  experiment.  We  here 
mention  a  few  instances  in  proof  that  change  of  tem- 
perature, or  slight  difference  in  the  colour  or  compo- 
sition of  bodies,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  oppo- 
site and  apparently  anomalous  results. 

Green  bottle-glass,  when  heated  to  the  highest  de* 
grce  possible,  still  continues  a  non-conductor;  but 
flint-glass,  when  so  heated,  becomes  in  a  slight  degree 
a  conductor.  Raw  or  unbleached  silk  is  a  more  perfect 
non-conductor  than  that  which  has  been  bleached; 
whilst  the  latter  is  superior  to  dyed  silk,  some  kinds  ot 
which  become  imperfect  conductors,  partly  owing  per- 
haps to  a  change  of  structure,  but  chiefly  on  account  ot 
the  colouring  ingredients  with  which  it  is  imbued 
rendering  it  more  susceptible  of  moisture.  In  almost 
all  cases  those  substances  which  in  a  solid  state  are 
non-conductors  of  electricity,  acquire  conducting  pro- 
perties when  fused  or  liquefied;  but  in  proportion  that 
they  conduct  electricity,  they  lose  almost  entirely 
their  power  of  conducting  heat.  It  has  hence  been 
iijfcrred  that  these  phenomena  are  mutually  depen- 
dant on,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  are  very  intimately 
connected  with,  each  other. 

The  transition  from  non-conducting  to  conducting 
properties,  as  exhibited  by  certain  substances  which 
soften  gradually  by  heat  before  they  become  quite 
liquid,  is  a  most  satisfactory,  as  it  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  illustration,  that  the  states  of 
bodies,  in  some  cases,  determine  their  pecuhar  habits; 
whilst  in  others  the  changes  thus  effected  have  no  per- 
ceptible influence.  Water,  in  the  state  of  ice,  and  at 
a  certain  temperature,  ( — 13^)  is  a  non-conductor.  At 
a  temperature  above  that  just  mentioned,  ice  is  an  im- 
perfect conductor,  and  nearly  in  the  same  degree  as 
water  in  a  liquid  and  vaporous  form.  Certain  combi- 
nations of  metals  with  other  substances,  which  in  a 
solid  state  are  non-conductors,  continue  so  when 
heated,  even  after  they  have  become  so  soft  as  to  flow 
as  readily  as  treacle;  but  the  moment  they  become 
quite  liquid,  they  conduct  electricity  very  perfectly. 
Sulphur,  sugar,  camphor,  and  resin,  furnish  examples 
of  substances  which  are  non-conductors  equally  in  a 
liquid  as  in  a  solid  state. 

The  mere  forms,  or  rather  the  relative  sizes,  of 
bodies,  will  also  alter  their  habits  with  respect  to  elec- 
tricity. Glass  and  sulphur  in  a  solid  state  are  non- 
conductors; but  when  pounded,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
form  of  powder,  they  arc  conductors, 
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The  rate  at  which  electricity  moves  tlirongh  sub- 
stances which  are  good  conductors  is  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
estimate  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Various 
contrivances  by  means  of  wires  have  been  adopted,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  information  on  this  subject, 
and  of  determining  the  rate  at  which  this  subtle  ele- 
ment travels.  But  whatever  has  been  the  length  of 
the  wires,  the  electricity  has  appeared  to  pass  through 
them  instantaneously.  In  one  instance  a  circuit  was 
formed,  four  miles  in  length,  two  of  which  consisted 
of  wires,  supported,  at  a  convenient  height  from  the 
ground,  on  sticks  of  baked  wood,  and  the  remaining 
two  miles,  the  electricity  was  made  to  traverse 
the  ground  itself,  which  at  the  time  was  unusu- 
ally dry.  But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  im- 
pediment, the  whole  four  miles  were  traversed  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  note  any  interval 
between  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  discharge. 
In  another  case  an  apparatus  was  constructed,  con- 
sisting of  a  continuous  wire,  eight  miles  in  length, 
through  which  a  charge  of  electricity  passed  with  such 
inconceivable  velocity  that  its  ingress  and  egress 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  simultaneous.  In  conducting 
experiments  with  the  apparatus  just  mentioned,  more 
than  ordinary  care  seems  to  have  been  observed; 
the  s^iises  of  sight,  feeling,  and  hearing,  in  many 
different  individuals  having  been  appealed  to,  sepa- 
rately, as  well  as  in  conjunction. 

By  more  recent  researches,  and  an  arrangement 
totally  different  from  either  of  those  above  referred  to, 
it  is  said  that  the  velocity  with  which  electricity  tra- 
verses a  copper  wire  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
greater  than  that  with  which  light  proceeds  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth.  The  motion  of  the  latter  is  estimated 
at  about  197,000  miles  in  a  second  3  but  electricity, 
it  is  affirmed,  moves  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  288,000 
miles  in  a  second. 

Here  let  us  observe  that  it  is  not  the  identical  par- 
ticle (or  accumulation  of  particles)  of  electricity, 
which  traverses  a  conductor  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  electricity 
pervades,  or  rather  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
matter,  in  all  its  diversity  of  forms ;  and  hence  we 
can  understand  that  a  sudden  impulse  is  communi- 
cated to  the  electricity  already  present  in  a  conducting 
substance,  which  impulse  is  transmitted  from  particle 
to  particle  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  that  to  our  senses  it  appears  the 
work  only  of  an  instant — a  portion  of  time  too  minute 
for  the  exercise  of  any  distinct  act  of  thought  or 
volition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  some 
of  the  substances  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
belonging  to  each  of  the  classes  of  whose  properties 
we  have  been  treating;  and  they  are  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  possess 
conducting  or  non-conducting  qualities. 


CONDUCTORS. 

MetaU 
Charcoal 

lumbago  (Black-lead) 
Strong  acids 
Acid  and  saline  solutions. 

IMPBRFECT  CONDUCrOBS. 

Water,    and  Ice  above  — 13" 

Fatirenheit 
Green  vej^etable  substances 
Living  animals 
flame,  smolLe,  and  vapours 
Damp  air. 


KON-CON  OUCTORS. 

Shell-lac 

Amber 

Glass 

Sulphur 

Resins 

Diamond,  and  other  traospa*' 

rent  gems. 
Silk 

Wool,  furs,  hair,  feathers 
Dry  paper,  parchment,  and 

leather 
Dry  air,  and  gases 
Baked  wood 
Dry  vegetables. 
Ice  below  ^13o  Fahrenheit* 


Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 

A  breath  revives  him,  and  a  breath  o'erthrowi.— Por£ 


LET  178   GO  TO  THX  WOODS. 

Let  118  go  to  the  woods— His  a  bright  sunny  day : 
They  are  mowing  the  graM,  and  at  work  with  4he  h^ 
Come  over  the  meadow  and  scent  the  freah  air, 
For  the  pure  mountain  breezes  are  everywhere. 
We*li  follow  this  winding  path  up  to  the  hiUs, 
And  spring  with  a  lightsome  foot  over  the  rillik 
Up— up— it  grows  sweeter  the  higher  we  get, 
"With  ike  flowers  of  the  season  that  linger  here  yet: 
Nay-^Mose  not  to  gaxe  at  the  lanidscape  now ; 
It  IS  finer  when  seen  from  the  high  hill*s  brow. 
We  will  gather  all  curious  flowers  as  we  go; 
The  sweet  and  the  scentlessp  and  those  t^  bend  low; 
The  pale  and  the  gaudy,  the  tiny,  the  tali. 
From  the  vine,  from  the  shrub,  we  will  gather  them  alL 

Now  here*s  the  ClemoHs,  all  graceful  and  fiur; 
You  may  set  it  like  pearls  in  the  folds  of  your  hair. 
And  if  for  your  bosom  you*d  have  a  bouquet, 
Here*s  the  Meadow-pink  sweet,  and  the  ToucAHM-sotf  gay. 
Here's  the  full-blown  A»alea^  perfuming  the  air, 
Here's  the  Cardinal-Jhwer^  that  a  princess  might  wear. 
And  tlie  wild-mountain  Phlox,  pink  and  purple  and  Hue, 
And  Siar-Jhwersy  both  of  white  and  of  goldoi  hue. 
And  here^s  a  bright  blossom,  a  gay  one  indeed, 
Our  mountain-maids  name  it  the  Buitorjijf'weeJ. 
So  gorgeous  its  colours,  one  scarcely  cAn  tell. 
If  the  flower  or  the  insect  in  beauty  exoeL 

Here>  the  low  dwarf  Aeadaf  that  droops  as  it  grows, 
And  its  leaves,  as  you  gather  them,  tremble  and  dose. 
And  near  us,  I  kivDw  by  her  breath  on  the  gale, 
Is  the  tall  yellow  Primroiey  so  pretty  and  piUe. 

Here's  the  Pigmm-jteoy  fit  for  a  £ury*s  bowen, 
And  the  purple  Thfift^  straightest  and  primmest  of  flowers. 
Here  i«  Privet^  no  prettier  shrub  ha,ve  we  met ; 
And  the  MiiUummer'daisy  is  hiding  here  yet. 

But  stay — We  are  now  on  the  liigh  hilPs  brow ! 
How  bright  lie  the  fields  in  the  sun-Ught  below  I 
Do  you  see  those  white  chimneys  that  peep  o'er  the  Krove? 
'TIS  your  own  little  cottage,  the  home  that  you  love; 
Let  us  go  by  the  fields  where  the  Chinquapim  are,  . 
And  through  the  long  lane  where  the  ChatnuU  hang  fiur, 
They  are  scarcely  yet  ripe,  but  their  tender  green 
LooA  lovely  the  dJark  clustering  foliage  between : 
And  we'll  stop  at  the  nest  that  wo  found  in  the  wood, 
And  see  if  the  Black-bird  hath  flown  with  her  brood : 
And  we'll  list  to  the  Mocking-bird^  wondering  thereat, 
Till  he  pauses,  as  if  to  ask,  "  Who  can  do  tlttt?* 
We  will  listen  and  gaze,  for  the  lowliest  thing, 
Some  lesson  of  worth  to  the  mind  can  bring. 
If  we  read  Nature's  book  with  a  serious  eye, 
Not  a  leaf  but  some  precious  thought  on  it  doth  lie: 
And  'tis  good  to  go  forth  among  scenes  like  these, 
Amid  music  and  sunshine,  and  flowen  and  tresi, 
If  'twere  only  to  waken  the  deep  love  that  springs 
At  the  sight  of  all  lovely  and  innooent  things. — t 


The  murmuring  of  waters,  the  tinkling  rill,  the  whit periog 
winds,  the  sound  of  the  forest  m  the  blast,  the  rush  of  the 
cascade,  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and  the  voice  of  tbe 
thunder,  are  scarcely  more  than  the  effects  of  simple  soaadi. 
The  harmony  of  the  proves,  as  it  is  termed,  is  often  tlio 
little  else.  £ven  the  little  musical  sounds  of  other  siiimsj| 
produce  similar  effects ;  as  the  union  of  sounds,  to  onrew 
and  so  unmusical  as  the  lowing  of  cattle,  tbe  Uettisg  0. 
sheep,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  and  even 
the  woodman's  axe  or  the  smith  s  hammer,  with  the  sheep- 
bell,  the  cuckoo,  the  evening  song  of  the  thmsh,  aod  U< 
distant  bells  of  the  village,  often  produce  a  rural  eoncer; 
which  few  can  feel  without  emotion,  though  even  s  refiow 
musician  might  be  extremely  troubled  to  point  out  either 
harmonies  or  melodies.  These  are  the  rural  sounds  whitb 
the  poet  has  celebrated.  That  their  effeeU  have  been 
sought  in  associationB,  is  true ;  or  that  they  imply  pleasie? 
associations,  enhancing  their  charm,  no  one  will  question: 
but  there  is  no  musician  who  cannot  distinguish  the  primvy 
beauty,  as  it  is  he  also  who  will  feel  the  efibets  in  the  most 
lively  manner. — ^Macculx^ocr. 
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CHINA.    No.  X. 


icxvx  tx  A  cBintK  Bm^MJu 


DOMESTIC    HANNXKB    OV    TBS    CHINHE,    AS    XZHI- 

BITED  CHIKFLY  IN  THEIR  DRAUATIC  WKITING8. 

In  tbe  balky  literature  of  the  Chineie  the  drama  filla 
■  space  of  some  importance ;  and  although  it  does 
tut  appnr  that  they  can  boast  of  any  great  national 
dramatiBts,  to  whose  names  they  may  refer  with  pride, 
ret  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  number  of  their  dra- 
matic compositions  is  inconsiderable.  They  possess 
a  collection  of  playa  in  199  Tolumes,  from  which 
ka*e  been  selected  100  pieces,  comprising,  it  is  snp- 
pwoi,  the  flower  of  the  whole.  Out  of  this  selection, 
vhicfa  is  styled  the  YueK-JM-pe-teiong,  a  few  fovonrite 
productions  have  been  taken,  and  translated  into 
Europeaa  tongues, — some  into  French  and  some  Into 
English,  while  a  few  others  have  been  analyzed  and 
shortly  described.  As  tbe  restrictions  which  the 
Chioese  have  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  of 
"  barbaiians"  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  prerent  ns 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  tbdr  domestic  liEe  in 
tbe  ordinary  manner,  the  study  of  tbeir  drama  has 
been  deemed  an  object  of  importance,  as  offering 
another  mode  of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge. 
Sir  George  Staunton,  indeed,  has  eipressed  the 
opinion,  that  their  dramatic  wurks  are  less  calculated, 
on  the  whole,  tbu  their  novels,  to  rsward  the  labour 
of  the  tiwislator.  . 

Too  local  uid  national  to  pleaie  mnoh  aS  mere  compo- 
Vol.  Xm.  " 


sitions,  (says  that  writer.)  and  their  ninule  beauties  of 
style  and  language  necessarily,  in  great  tneasute,  lost  in 
the  tmnslation,  the  remaining  sources  of  interest  are  but 
slender;  the  dramatic  dialogue  drily  rendered,  and  un. 
aided  by  lbs  taleata  of  the  actor,  can  Mnvey.  f^Bneralty 
speaking,  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect  outline  <^  (hat 
intereitins  picture  at  life  and  manners,  which  in  tlielr 
novels  and  romances  i*  Slled  up  in  its  minutest  detaili. 

Others,  however,  hare  thought  that  the  drama  of 
tbe  Chinese  will  be  found,  on  further  examination,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  their  gene- 
ral literature,  and  that  it  will  afford  ns  a  greater 
insight  into  the  habits,  manners,  and  sentiments 
which  prevail  in  their  domestic  life  than  any  other 
species  of  composition.  An  important  part  of  a 
Chioese  drama  consists  of  the  songs  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout  it;  it  is  difficult  to  render  their 
meaning  in  another  language,  and  thus  they  have 
been  often  omitted  in  our  translations.  Sir  George 
Staunton  says,  that  whatever  is  refined  or  elaborate 
in  the  language  of  the  Chinese  drama,  seems  tu  belong 
almost  exclnsively  to  these  songs,  or  as  they  might 
more  properly  be  termed,  marked  and  emphatic 
passages  intended  to  be  sung ;  they  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Hnrd,  in  his  discourse  on  poetical 
imitation,  as  affording  a  rather  remarkable  instance 
of  "  coincidence  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Grecian 
models,"  and  as  somewhat  resembling  in  character 
405 
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the  ancient  chorus.  As  a  speclmep  &(  t)iese  effuQtons^ 
th«  followiDg  ftanza,  sappotcd,  in  one  of  tbeir  dramafl, 
tp  t^e  sung  by  the  kban  of  the  Tartars,  may  be  tpken. 

'inie  antnnmal  gale  blows  inMlj  through  the  grass,  amidst 

our  woollen  tents, 
An4  the  moon  of  night,  shining  on  the  rade  hnts,  hesxs  the 

Joment  of  the  mournful  pipe ;  . 
The  countlefls  hosts,  with  their  bended  bows,  obey  me  as  their 

leader; 
Our  tribes  are  the  distinguished  friends  of  the  family  of  Hon. 

The  obscurity  vhich  often  runs  through  these  bits 
of  irregular  verse  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
tells  us  that,  according  to  the  Chinese  themselves, 
the  gratification  of  the  ear  is  the  main  object,  and  that 
sense  appears  sometimes  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake 
of  a  pleasing  sound.  The  portion  of  their  plays 
which  is  merely  spoken,  is  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon conversation,  and  is  in  most  cases  perfectly 
intelligible. 

Stage-players  are  not  held  in  great  respect  by  the 
Chinese.  Females  are  not  prohibited  from  acting  on 
the  stage  by  anything  in  the  code  of  laws,  but  it  is 
provided  that  *^  all  strolling  players,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  purchasing  the  sons  or  daughters  of  free 
persons,  in  order  to  educate  them  as  actors  or 
actresses,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of .  marrying,  or 
adopting  as  children,  such  free  persons,  shall,  in  each 
case,  be  punished  with  a  hundred  blows  of  the 
bamboo."  The  same  punishment  is  extended  to  the 
seller  of  free  persons,  and  to  females,  bom  of  free 
parents,  intermarrying  with  strolling  players.  It  is 
said  that  in  Pekin  alone  there  are  several  hundred 
companies  of  comedians^  when  the  court  is  there  -, 
and  that  at  other  times  they  travel  about  from  one 
city  to  another.  A  pompany  generally  consists  of 
eight  or  ten  persons,  who  are  literally  the  servants,  or 
slaves,  of  the  master  or  manager.  They  travel  in  a 
covered  barge  on  canals  or  rivers,  near  to  which  roost 
great  cities  in  China  are  situated  -,  these  barges  are 
their  habitations,  and  in  these  they  are  instructed  in 
their  parts  by  the  master.  When  called  on  to  per- 
form  before  a  party,  a  list  of  the  plays  which  they 
are  prepared  to  represent  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  who  consults  his  guests  as  to  the 
choice  to  be  made;  this  point  being  settled,  the 
dramatis  persona  are  read  over,  and  if  it  should 
happen  that  a  name  occurs  therein  corresponding 
with  the  name  of  any  of  the  guests,  another  piece  is 
immediately  chosen,  in  order  that  no  offensive  act  or 
allusion  in  the  play  may  be  coupled  with  the  name 
of  the  auditor.  Mr.  Davis  observes,  that  perhaps 
this  restriction  exists  only  on  paper,  and  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  practice,  just  as  the  statute  which  prohi- 
bits musicians  and  stage-players  from  representing 
in  any  of  their  performances,  "  emperors,  empresses, 
famous  princes,  ministers,  and  generals  of  former 
ages,**  is  perpetually  infringed  5  such  representations 
being,  in  fact,  the  favourite  and  most  usual  subjects 
of  theatrical  exhibition.  There  is  indeed  a  saving 
clause  in  the  prohibition,  which  says,  that  "  this 
law  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  exhibition  upon 
the  stage  of  fictitious  characters,  of  just  and  upright 
men,  of  chaste  wives,  and  pious  and  obedient  children  j 
all  which  may  tend  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  i^c- 
tators  to  the  practice  of  virtue.*' 

When  the  common  people  wish  for  a  theatrical 
entertainment,  they  subscribe  among  themselves  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  moderate  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  temporary  theatre  and  paying  the  actors. 
According  to  De  Guignes.the  temples,  or  pagodas, 
are  sometimes  used  for  theatres ;  and  this  would  not 
be  surprising,  as  they  are  known  to  be  the  common 
places  of  resort  for  gamblers,  and  the  lodging-houses 


of  foreign  ambassadoi^  §|id  ofBcen  t|avel}ing  «d  the 
public  serFfef.  Mr,  Pavi|  o^f^veg^  that  fa  this 
respect  the  Cbinape  wonld  Qi»t  ^a  aipguw;  our  old 
mysteries  aad  moraliiies  were  frequently  played  ia 
churches.  Taverns  in  China  have  a  large  room  aet 
apart  for  entecta|niog  guests  with  theatriptl  exhibi- 
tions, just  as,  in  England,  companies  of  players  had 
occasional  stages  erected  in  the  yards  of  tiie  pria- 
cipal  inns,  in  Qse^  Etiwhrth-a  tana.  By  ikm 
arrangements,  the  want  of  public  buildings  in  the 
Chinese  cities,  such  as  in  Eurc^an  cities  art  appro- 
priated to  theatrical  exhibitions,  would  be  sufficientlf 
compensated  for;  but  the  Chinese  have  a  farUier 
resource  in  their  Uifnoovury  theatres.  A  company  of 
players  will,  at  any  time,  (Bonitn^:!  a  ftheatie  ia  tvo 
hours :  a  roof  of  mats  is  supported  on  a  few  ppsts 
of  bamboo  |  a  platform  of  boarda  is  raised  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  ground  j  tbre^  side«  of  it  are 
covered  with  curtains  of  painted  cotton,  while  the 
fourth  is  left  open  to  the  audience. 

When  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  was  staying  at 
Tien-sing,  in  the  journey  up  the  Hver  Peiho,  towards 
the  capital,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected  opposite 
to  his  Excellency's  yacht.  The  outside  was  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  brilliant  and  lively  colours,  "hf 
the  proper  distribution  of  which,  and  sometinies  bf 
their  contrast,  it  in  the  particular  object  of  an  art 
among  the  Chinese  to  produce  a  gay  itnd  pleasiog 
e£fect.**  The  inside  of  the  tbeatra  was  sqoaily  veil 
decorated  |  find  the  company  of  fctors  successively 
exhibited,  during  the  whole  da^i  several  diffiereac 
pantomimes  and  historical  dramas.  The  performers 
were  habited  in  the  aodent  |ir(»saea  pf  the  Chinese  at 
the  period  when  the  person^es  ifepri^mited  weie  sup- 
posed to  hava  lived. 

One  of  the  dramas  (says  Sif  fleorge  (Jtaunloo)  oartieQ- 
larly  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  recollectsa  scen^ 
somewhat  similiar  upon  the  KngHsb  Stage.  The  piece  r^ 
presented  an  emperor  of  China  and  bis  ampress,  linogin 
supreme  felicity,  when,  on  a  suddeUi  his  subjects  revolt;  t 
civil  war  ensues,  battles  are  ihugbt,  and  at  last  the  arch- 
rebel,  who  was  a  general  of  aavalryt  overcomes  his  sove- 
reign, kills  him  with  \x\$  own  hnnd,  apd  muts  the  imperial 
army*  The  captive  empress  then  appears  opon  the  stage 
in  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  naturally  resulting  firom  the 
loas  of  her  husband  and  of  her  dignity,  as  well  as  the  appI^ 
hension  for  that  of  her  honour.  Wh'ilst  she  is  tearing  her 
hair,  and  rending  the  skies  with  her  complaints,  the  coo* 
queror  enters,  approaches  her  with  respect,  addresses  her  in 
a  gentle  tone,  soothes  her  sorrows  with  his  oompauioDj 
talks  of  love  and  adoration,  and,  like  Richard  the  Third 
with  Lady  Anne,  in  Shakspears*  prevails,  in  less  than  aa 
hour,  on  the  Chinese  princess  tp  dry  up  her  tears,  to  foivct 
her  deceased  consort,  and  yield  to  a  consoling  wooer.  Tw 
piece  concludes  with  the  nuptials  and  a  grand  procession. 

Our  engraving  represents  cma  of  the  piincipal 
scenes  in  this  drama. 

The  subjects  of  the  pieces  exhibited  are,  for  tbi 
most  part,  historical,  and  relate  genersUy  to  the 
transactions  of  remote  perioda  1  in  svch  cases  the 
dresses  are  conformable  to  the  ancient  costome  of 
China.  There  are  others,  however,  tbst  repnw^j 
the  Tartar  conquest,  but  none  built  on  historical 
events  subsequent  to  that  period.  The  ancient  drsiot 
is  preferred  by  the  eritjcs.  They  have  also  comic 
pieces,  in  which  thera  is  always  a  bufopQi  wbo^ 
grimaces  and  low  jests,  like  those  of  buffsK>Ds  el*^ 
where,  obtain  from  the  audience  the  grpstest  '^^J; 
applause.  The  dialogue  in  all  these  dramss,  whether 
serious  or  comic,  is  conducted  in  a  kind  of  monoto- 
nous recitative,  sometimes,  however^  rising  or  sinK- 
ing  a  few  tones,  which  are  meant  to  be  w^r^^^  ^ 
passionate  or  querulous  cadences.  The  speaker  ^ 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  shrill  harsh  wm»  g^^ 
rally  that  of  wind*inatnpi9ntSj  mi  ^  P*^^  ^ 
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inTiriably  filled  tip  with  a'  loud  crash,  aided  hj  the 
aonorous  and  deafening  gong,  and  sometimes  by  the 
kettle^dinm^  An  air  or  song  generally  follows.  Joy, 
grief,  rage,  despair,  are  all  attempted  to  be  expressed 
in  song  on  the  Chinese  stage. 

The  anity  of  action  is  so  far  preserved,  that  they 
have  no  actual  change  of  scene,  bat  change  of  place 
iDOst  frequently  be  supposed.  To  assist  the  imagi- 
nation in  this  respect,  their  devices  are  whimsical 
enough.  If  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  general  on  a 
distant  expedition,  he  mounts  a  stick,  takes  two  or 
three  turns  round  the  stage,  brandishes  a  little  whip, 
and  sings  a  song  |  when  this  is  ended,  he  stops  short, 
and  recommences  his  recitative,  the  journey  being 
supposed  to  be  peirformed. 

The  want  of  teener^,  (says  Sir  J.  BarrowO  is  sotnetitnes 
rapplied  by  a  very  uneUssical  figure,  which,  just  the 
reverse  of  the  prosopopaia,  or  {JorsonificationB  of  gram- 
marians, considers  persons  to  represent  things.  If.  for 
instance,  a  walled  city  is  to  be  stormed,  a  parcel  of  soldiers 
piling  themselves  on  a  h^ap  across  the  stage,  ate  supposed 
10  represent  the  Wall  o^er  which  the  storming  party  is  to 
deremble.  This  puts  on«  in  taind  of  the  shifts  of  Nick 
Bottom:  '*  Some  man  or  other  mast  preient  wall,**  and 
'*  let  him  have  some  plaster,  irt  some  loam«  or  some  rough- 
cast about  him,  to  signify  wall.** 

Tke  audience  aie  never  left  in  doubt  aa  to  the 
character  which  is  produced  before  them;  for  the 
dramaiis  persona  are  introduced  in  appropriate  speeches 
to  the  acqoaintancd  of  the  spectators,  each  performer 
on  his  first  entry  stating  who  and  what  he  is,  what  re- 
markable deeds  he  has  performed,  and  what  are  his 
present  views  and  intentions.  Thus,  in  the  opening 
scene  of  jin  Heir  in  hie  Old  Age,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Davis,  the  dramatis  persona  being  a  family 
of  the  middle  class  in  China,  consisting  of  an  old 
man,  his  wife,  his  seeond  wife,  his  daughter,  his  son- 
in-lawj  and  his  n«phew|  in  the  opening  scene,  the  old 
man  himself,  Lew-TsuDg*sheu,  comes  forward  and 
speaks  thus  :— 

I  am  a  man  of  Tcitig<^ng-foo )  my  surname  is  Lew,  my 
name  Tsung-sheUi  I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  Le-she, 
my  wife,  fifty-eighk  My  daughter  Yin-chang's  ago  is 
twenty-seven,  and  that  of  her  husband,  Chang-lang,  thirty. 
I  once  had  a  brother  named  Lew-Tsung-taou,  whose  on\y 
son  was  in  his  infancy  called  Yin-sun.  X^^  sighs.}  This 
child  has  a  most  unhappy  destiny !  My  brother  died  very 
early  and  left  a  widow.  As  she  and  my  wife  could  not 
agree  together,  my  sister-in-law  wished  with  her  son  to 
spend  the  days  of  mourning  in  her  own  family.  Thus  she 
might,  in  the  first  place,  depend  on  her  parents  for  support } 
and  secondly,  by  the  labour  o;f  her  hands  procure  something 
towards  her  sons  education.  Soon  afterwards  this  sister- 
in-laW  suddenly  died,  and  left  her  son  destitute.  His 
relations  upon  this  said  to  him,  "  What  are  you  doing  here, 
child?  Have  you  not  an  uncle  at  Tung-ping-foo#  well- 
known  to  every  one  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  to  him  ?'*  They 
gave  the  youth  some  money  for  the  journey.  He  came  to 
to  Tung-ping-foo  to  seek  me,  bringing  his  mother*8  bones 
wiih  him ;  and  I  had  them  deposited  with  those  of  my 
brother.  iTiis  young  man  is  now  twenty-five — Alas !  that 
wife  of  mine  still  remetnbers  her  quarrel  with  his  mother ; 
for  on  every  slight  occasion  she  abases  him }  and  fre- 
quently causes  him  to  be  beaten.  She  cannot  bear  even 
the  sight  of  my  nephew  1 

During  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  among  thef 
diversions  given  in  honotir  of  the  Emperor's  birthday 
at  the  court  of  6e-hol,  in  Mant-choo,  Tartary,  was  a 
Chinese  comedy,  to  which  the  ambassador  was  in- 
vited. The  comedy  began  at  eight  o'clock,  and  lasted 
till  noon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  throne 
opposite  the  stage,  which  projected  a  good  deal  into 
the  pit.  The  bores  were  on  each  iside,  without  sides 
or  divisions.  The  Women  were  placed  above,  behind 
the  lattices,  so  that  they  might  e^^f^y  the  amusements 
of  the  theatre  wHhout  being  obs^  •'^ed.  The  Emperor 
sent  for  the  Ambassador  aotf  ^     fikorge  Staunton 


soon  after  they  entered,  and  told  them  with  great 
condescension  of  manner,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  age  at  the  theatre,  for 
that  he  seldom  came  there  except  upon  a  very  par- 
ticular occasion  like  the  present }  for  that,  considering 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  he  could  spare  but  little 
time  for  auch  amusements. 

The  theatrical  entertainments,  (says  Lord  Macartney,) 
consisted  of  great  variety  both  tragical  and  comical; 
several  distinct  pieces  were  acted  in  succession;  though 
without  any  apparent  connexion  with  one  another.  Some 
of  them  were  historical,  and  others  of  pure  fancy,  partly  in 
recitativo,  partly  in  singing,  and  partly  in  plain  speaking, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  but 
aboUndine  in  battles,  murders,  and  most  of  the  usual  inci 
dents  of  tne  drama:  last  of  all  was  the  grand  pantomine, 
which  from  the  approbation  it  met  with,  is,  I  presume,  con- 
sidered aji  a  first-rate  effort  of  invention  and  ingenuity.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  to  represent 
the  marriage  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth.  The  latter 
exhibited  her  various  riches  and  productions,  dragons,  and 
elephants,  and  tigers,  and  eagles,  and  ostriches,  oaks  and 
pines,  and  other  trees  of  different  kinds.  The  Ocean  was 
not  behindhand,  but  poured  forth  on  the  stage  the  wealth 
of  his  dominions,  under  the  figure  of  whales  and  dolphins, 
porpoises  and  leviathans,  and  other  sea  monsters,  besides 
ships,  rocks,  shells,  sponges  and  corals,  all  performed  by 
concealed  actors,  who  were  quite  perfect  in  their  parts,  and 
performed  their  characters  to  admiration.  These  two 
marine  and  land  regiments,  after  separately  parading  in  a 
circular  procession  for  a  considerable  time,  at  last  joined 
together,  and  forming  one  body  came  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  when  after  a  few  evolutions  they  opened  to  the  right 
and  left  to  give  room  for  the  whale,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
commanding  officer,  to  waddle  forward;  and  who,  taking  his 
station  exactly  opposite  to  the  emperor  s  box,  spouted  out  of 
his  mouth  into  the  pit  several  tons  of  water,  which  quickly 
disappeared  through  the  perforations  of  the  floor.  This 
ejaculation  was  received  with  the  highest  applause,  and 
two  or  three  at  the  great  men  at  my  elbow  desired  me  td 
take  particular  notice  of  it ;  repeating^  at  the  same  timei 
Hao  kung  hao, — •  charming,  delightful.' 

Sir  J.  Barrow  suspects  that  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  have  in  some  degree  degenerated  at  court 
smce  the  time  of  the  Tartar  conquest.  Dancings 
riding,  wrestling,  and  posture-making,  are  more  con- 
genial to  the  rude  and  unpolished  Tartar,  than  the 
airs  and  dialogues  of  a  regular  drama,  which  is  better 
suited  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  ceremonious 
and  effeminate  Chinese. 

I  am  led,  (he  says,)  to  this  observation,  from  the  very 
common  custom  among  the  Chinese  officers  of  state  of 
having  private  theatres  in  their  houses,  in  which,  instead  of 
the  juggling  tricks  above  mentioned,  they  occasionally  en« 
tertain  their  guests  with  regular  dramatic  performances. 

In  short,  (observes  the  same  writer,)  the  greater  part  of 
the  amusements  of  the  Chinese  are  at  the  present  day  of  a 
nature  so  very  puerile,  or  so  gross  and  vulgar,  that  the 
tricks  and  the  puppe^sboW8  which  are  occasionally  exhi- 
bited in  a  common  fair  of  one  of  the  country  towns  of 
England,  may  be  considered  as  comparatively  polished, 
interesting,  and  rational.  In  sleight-of-hand,  in  posture- 
making,  rope-dancing,  riding,  and  athletic  exercises,  they 
are  much  inferior  to  Europeans ;  but  in  the  variety  of  their 
fireworks  they  perhaps  may  carry  the  palm  against  the 
whole  world.  In  every  other  respect  the  amusements  of 
the  capital  of  China  appear  to  be  of  a  low  and  trifling 
nature,  neither  suited  to  the  affected  gravity  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  generally  supposed  state  of  civilization 
among  the  people. 

Of  the  fireworks  exhibited  at  Gehol,  Lord  Ma- 
cartney says,  that  in  some  particulars  they  exceeded 
any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  In  gran- 
deur, magnificence,  and  variety,  they  were,  he  owns, 
inferior  to  the  Chinese  fireworks  which  he  had  seen 
at  Batavia,  but  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  novelty, 
neatness,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance.  One  piece 
of  machinery  he  greatly  admired :  a  green  chest  of 
five  feet  square  was  hoisted  up  by  a  pulley  to  the 
hekrht  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  frota  the  grouna,  the 
^  405—2 
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bottom  was  so  constructed  as  then  suddenly  to  fall 
out.  and  make  way  for  twenty  or  thirty  strings  of 
lanterns  enclosed  in  the  box  to  descend  from  it,  un- 
folding themselves  from,  one  another  by  degrees,  so 
as  at  last  to  form  a  collection  of  at  least  five  hundred, 
each  having  a  light  of  a  beautifully  coloured  flame 
burning  brightly  within  it. 

This  devolution  and  developement  of  lanterns,  (which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  composed  of  gauze  and  paper,)  were 
several  times  repeated,  and  every  time  exhibited  a  difference 
of  colour  and  figure.  On  each  side  was  a  correspondence 
of  smaller  boxes,  which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the  others, 
and  let  down  an  immense  network  of  fire»  with  divisions 
and  compartments  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  round 
and  square,  hexagons,  octagons,  and  lozenges,  which  shone 
like  the  brightest  burnished  copper,  and  flashed  like  pris- 
matic lightning  with  every  impulse  of  the  wind.  The 
diversity  of  colours,  indeed,  with  which  the  Chinese  have 
the  secret  of  clothing  fire,  seems  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
their  pyrotechny.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  valcano  or 
general  explosion  and  discharge  of  suns  and  stars,  squibs, 
bouncers,  crackers,  rockets,  and  grenadoes,  which  involved 
tiie  gardens  for  above  an  hour  after  in  a  cloud  of  intolerable 
smoke. 

RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  VL 
On  Capilulrt  Attraction  (concluded.) 

In  our  last  article,  we  noticed  several  attempts  to 
produce  perpetual  motion,  made  for  the  most  part  by 
men  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  notice  a  few  plans  proposed  by  dis- 
tinguished scientific  observers  for  effecting  the  same 
object  We  will  then  conclude  this  article  with  a 
short  account  of  some  interesting  phenomena  con- 
nected with  capillary  attraction,  not  included  in  our 
former  article. 

The  celebrated  Bemouilli  conjectured  that  the 
arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  would  produce  a  per- 
petually flowing  current.  Within  the  bent  part,  f, 
of  the  siphon  tube,  is  a  filter  of  some  kind :  two 
liquids  of  different  densities  are  mixed,  and  poured 
into  the  short  end  of  the  tube  x,  and  the  filter  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  one  only  of  the 
liquids  to  pass  through.  Now,  if  the  heights  f  b 
and  F  6,  (or  their  equivalents  c  d  and  A  b,)  were  in* 
versely  as  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  lighter  of  the 
two  liquids  passed  through  the  filter,  the  long  arm 
would  become  filled  with  the  filtered  light  Bquid, 
exactly  when  the  short  arm  became  filled  with  the 
heavier.  But  Bemouilli  supposed  that  if  f  o  were 
a  little  shorter  than  to  answer  the  proportion  just 
named,  the  liquid  would  reach  o  and  begin  to  flow 
over  before  x  was  quite  flUed;  and  if  allowed  to  flow 
back  into  x  along  the  inclined  channel,  a  perpetual 
current  would  be  established.  Such  is  Bemouilli*s 
plan  for  a  perpetual  motion,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  put  to  the  test. 
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Fig.l 


Another  scientific  plan  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  b  d  is 
the  section  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  a  b  is  a 
capillary  tube  of  so  smaU  a  bore,  that  the  water  will 
rise  up  within  it  to  the  bent  part  b.  ,  b  c  is  f^  portion 


I  of  the  tube  of  larger  bore,  so  that  the  end  c  bdag 
dipped  in  water  the  fluid  would  rise  to  p.  It  vu 
therefore  supposed  that  when  the  whole  tabe  «u 
filled  with  water,  and  the  end  a  dipped  into  the 
reservoir,  the  part  b  f  would  be  kept  filled  with  water 
which  had  flowed  over  the  bend  from  a,  and  th\u 
overcoming  the  capillary  attraction  at  cf,  woold 
cause  a  constant  flow  from  a  to  c,  and  so  down  agni 
into  the  reservoir.  This  plan,  like  the  fonner,  is 
merely  speculative,  and  does  not  seem  ever  to  hsTe 
been  carried  into  practice. 

Connected  with  capillary  attraction  is  the  curiou 
subject  of  endoimoie,  or  the  attraction  of  a  tbin 
fluid  by  a  denser  one,  throng^  an  animal  or  vegetable 
membrane.  M.  Dutrochet  found  that  on  pirttf 
filling  the  air-bladder  of  a  carp  with  thin  mudlaiie, 
tying  it  securely  at  the  neck,  and  placing  it  is 
water,  that  it  gained  weight  by  attracting  wster 
through  its  pores:  this  he  called  endotmue,  (tob 
two  Greek  words  signifying  a  forcing  in,  Haviog 
filled  a  similar  bladder  with  water,  he  placed  it  in 
thin  mucilage,  and  found  that  it  lost  weight,  the  water 
being  attracted  through  the  pores  of  the  membraae 
into  the  surrounding  mucilage :  this  phenomeoon  he 
named  erosMOte,  from  two  Greek  words  implying  c 
forcing  oni.  The  same  eminent  observer  hss  con- 
trived an  instrument  called  an  EndoimomeUr,  kt 
estimating  the  degrees  of  force  with  which  theie  re- 
markable actions  take  place.  This  instrument  ■ 
shown  in  fig.  3,  where  i  is  a  tube  of  glass  fitting 
tightly  into  a  vessel  k,  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  membrane  v  v,  or  some  porous  substsnoe  wboae 
powers  of  endosmose  it  is  wished  to  examine. 

We  will  suppose  v  v  to  be  a  membrane  tightljr 
stretched  over  the  edges  of  the  reser* 
voir  K,  and  fastened  securely,  so  that  ^'9-^ 

no  liquid  can  enter  at  the  bottom  ex- 
cept by  traversing  the  pores  of  the 
membrane.  If  alcohol  be  poured  into 
K,  and  the  reservoir  be  placed  and 
supported  in  water,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  so  that  the  membrane  may  not 
touch  the  vessel  containing  the  water, 
mechanical  equilibrium  will  soon  be 
established  between  the  liquid  in  k 
and  that  in  n,  and  the  tension  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  the  alcohol  will  settle 
at  a  certain  level  in  the  tube,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  at  n',  n  being  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  outer  vessel.  But  we  shall  soon  mark  t 
considerable  change :  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  bonr 
the  alcohol  will  have  ascended  considerably  above  w  > 
and  will  continue  to  ascend;  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
tube  I  be  not  sufficiently  long,  the  liquid  will,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  flow  over  at  the  top  of  the 
tube.  It  wiU,  in  fact,  have  ascended  more  than 
twenty  inches  within  that  time.  M.  Dutrochet  says 
that  a  mucilage  formed  of  water  thickened  with 
sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  sugar  and  two 
of  water,  was  productive  of  a  power  of  endoamoee 
capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  of  127 
inches. 

The  remarkable  experiment  that  we  have  jost  de- 
tailed, cannot  be  attributed  to  ordinary  capillary  at- 
traction, which  would  scarcely  be  capable  of  mtin* 
taining  the  alcohol  half  or  three-quarters  of  sn  inch 
above  the  exterior  leveL  The  water  pa<f^  throng 
the  membrane  to  the  alcohol  in  opposition  to  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  upon  it,  which  is  considerable, 
and  causes  the  membrane  to  bulge  outwards.  "Hie 
theory  of  endosmose  is  at  present  obscure;  its  dis- 
coverer assigns  electricity  as  the  cause;  uid  M* 
i,  in  an  ingenious  theory,  endeavours  to  cits- 
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bliab  a  new  description  of  capillary  attraction;  but 
it  would  be  ont  of  place  here  to  discoss  the  merits  of 
either  theory 

Although  the  facts  of  endosmose  and  ezosmose 
tie  comparatively  new  to  science,,  they  have  been 
prtctieally  known  for  a  long  time  to  a  class  of  men 
which  is  unfortunately  too  numerous.  The  smugglers 
of  spirits  on  the  Continent  enclose  brandy  in  bladders, 
which  they  wear  about  their  persons,  concealed  under 
iheir  clothes.  In  this  way  bands  of  smugglers  in- 
troduce brandy  to  places  otherwise  inaccessible  to 
them:  but  they  find  that  a  skin  full  of  the  spirit, 
after  having  been  worn  about  the  person  for  several 
hours,  has  £minished  in  quantity  but  has  wonderfully 
improved  in  quality.  It  is  an  old  recipe,  too,  in 
pharmacy,  for  strengthening  spirits  of  wine,  to  fill  a 
bladder  Uierewith  and  hang  it  up  in  a'  situation  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  for  a  week  or  two :  water  alone  will 
pass  out«  and  thus  the  spirit  becomes  stronger. 

M.  Dutrochet  finds  that  in  transmitting  liquids 
through  the  tissue  of  plants,  vegetables  could  be 
gorged  therewith  by  placing  them  in  water,  and  that 
they  could  be  emptied  again  by  placing  them  in  a 
heavier  liquid  than  that  contained  in  them.  He  refers 
the  motions  of  sap  to  endosmose ;  also  the  sleep  of 
plants,  and  the  directions  taken  by  some  of  them 
when  under  the  influence  of  certain  agents,  such  as 
hght,  to  the  source  of  which  most  plants  naturally 
tun. 

The  subject  of  capillary  attraction  is,  undoubtedly, 
an  important  one,  and  it  has,  therefore,  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  celebrated  philosophers.  In  order 
to  be  better  able  to  watch  its  phenomena.  Gray  Lussac 
contrived  a  complicated  arrangement  which  we  will 
briefly  describe,  merely  to  show  the  reader  how  much 
care  is  necessary  to  be  bestowed  by  one  who  wishes 
to  get  accurate  results  in  the  investigation  of  this 
deUcate  subject. 

Fig.  4  shows  Gay  Lussac's  i^paratus  complete.  A 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  mounted  upon  a  stand 
famished  with  graduating  screws,  in  order  that  the 
iq)per  rim  of  the  vessel  may  be  made  perfectly  hori- 

zontaL    The  capillary 
^s*  ^  tube  is  passed  through 

a  socket  contained  in  a 
flat  plate  which  rests 
upon  the  edge  of  the 
vessel:  by  this  means 
the  tube  can  be  moved 
up  and  down.  A  few 
inches  on  one  side  of 
this  vessel,  is  a  gra- 
duated scale,  mounted 
on  a  stand,  furnished 
with  adjusting  screws 
and  a  plumb-line,  in 
order  that  the  scale 
may  be  made  perfectly 
vertical.  A  small  mi- 
crometer is  attached 
to  this  scale,  through 
which  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  capillary 
tube  is  observed.  A 
graduated  wire  pointed  at  its  lower  end,  and  passing 
tlmmgh  a  socket  in  a  flat  plate,  is  now  placed  in  the 
vessel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  wire 
ahail  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid  as  seen  by 
the  micrometer,  which,  sliding  up  and  down  on  the 
scale,  can  be  conveniently  moved  about  The  liquid 
is  now  removed  from  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disturb  it  in  any  way,  and  in  such  quantity 
that  Uie  column  in  the  capillazy  t^}^  ahall  descend, 
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and  its  level  exactly  correspond  with  the  point  of  the 
wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel.  Thus,  by  observing  the  figure 
marked  upon  the  scale  at  the  first  observation,  and 
that  obtained  at  the  second  when  the  pointed  wire 
and  the  summit  of  the  capillary  column  coincide,  we 
get. the  precise  length  of  such  column  above  the 
Dquid  level  included  between  the  twa  figures  marked 
upon  the  vertical  scale. 


OLD  XNOLISH  SI7MPTI7ART  LAWS. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizaheth  (and  of  her 
immediate  successor,  James  I.),  several  sumptuary  lawa 
were  enacted, — ^laws  for  limiting  the  expenses  of  dress. 
Elizabeth  attached  to  regulations  respecting  articles  of 
dress  a  degree  of  importance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
monarchy  itself.  She  issued  numerous  proclamations  on 
the  subject,  and  caused  precepts  to  be  sent  to  the  companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  her  orders  carried  into  effect. 
Thus,  by  her  orders,  in  1979,  two  members  of  the  Iron- 
mongers* company  were  chosen  to  attend,  with  two  men 
free  of  the  Grocers*  at  Bishopsgate,  from  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  to  examine 
the  habits  of  all  persons  passing  through  the  gate  I  But  to  do 
her  majesty  justice,  she  was  not  by  any  means  so  outrageous 
as  his  majesty  King  James,  her  successor.  Some  of  his 
feats  in  putting  down  extravagance,  are  thus  described  :— 
"James  exceeded  Elizabeth  in  his  love  for  these  minutisD. 
'  The  abuse  growing  by  excesse,  and  strange  fashions  of 
apparrell,  used  by  manye  apprentises,  and  by  the  inordinate 
pryde  of  mayde  servauntes  and  woman  servauntes,  in  their 
excesse  of  apparell  and  follye  in  varietie  of  newe  fashions,* 
caused  that  decorous  monarch  such  uneasiness,  about  the 
year  1611,  that  the  mayor,  by  his  orders,  sent  precepts  to  the 
wardens  of  companies,  enjoining;  them  to  convene,  and  to 
harangue  their  several  fraternities  on  this  heinous  sin. 
'  Mr.  Warden  Burrell,*  on  reading  the  precept  to  the  Grocera* 
company,  'made  sundrye  godly  and  charitable  exhortacions 
to  each  to  see  reformacion  made  in  his  owne  familye*  acoor- 
dynge  to  the  meaning  of  the  same ;  and  the  common  coun- 
cil afterwards  embodied  certain  regulations  into  an  act,  in 
which  every  item  of  apparel  to  be  worn,  both  by  apprentices 
and  maid-servants,  with  the  kind  of  material  composing  it» 
or  '  the  stuffe,  fashioUt  and  goodnesse,*  are  detailed  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  tailor  or  dressmaker.  Apprentioes  were 
to  wear  *  no  hat,'  the  facing  whereof  should  exceed  three 
inches  in  breadth  in  the  hcM ;  or  which,  with  the  band  and 
trimming,  should  cost  above  five  shillings ;  the  band  was  to 
be  destitute  of  lace,  made  of  linen,  not  exceeding  five 
shillings  the  ell,  and  to  have  no  work  or  ornament  £an  a 
plain  hem  and  one  stitoh.  And  if  the  apprentice  should  wear 
a  ruff-band,  it  was  not  to  exceed  three  inches  in  height  before 
it  was  gathered  and  set  into  the  stock,  nor  more  than  two 
inches  in  depth  before  the  setting  into  the  same  stock.  The 
collar  of  the  doublet  was  to  have  neither  '  poyet,  well  (whale) 
bone,  or  plaits,*  but  to  be  made  close  and  comoly,  and,  as 
well  as  the  pantaloons,  was  to  be  made  only  of  'cloth,  ker- 
sey, fiistian,  sackcloth,  canvasse,  English  leather,  or  English 
stnffe/  and  of  not  more  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
vard ;  his  stockings  were  to  be  of  woollen,  yarn»  or  kersey , 
he  was  not  to  wear  '  Spanish  shoes  with  polonia  heels;*  or  to 
have  his  hair  with  any  '  tufte  or  lock,  but  cut  short  in  decent 
and  comely  manner.*  The  London  servant-girl  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  restricted.  She  was  to  wear  no '  lawn,  kambrick, 
tiffany,  velvet  lawns,  or  white  wires  on  the  head,*  or  about 
*the  kerchiK  koyfe,  crest  cloth,  or  shadow,*  but  only  linen, 
and  that  not  to  exceed  five  shillings  the  ell.  Her  ruff  was 
on  no  account,  to  be  of  more  than  four  yards  in  length  before 
the  gathering,  or  settings  in,  or  of  greater  depth  than  three 
inches;  nor  was  r\e  to  'wear  any  fardingal  at  all,  great  or 
little ;  nor  any  body  or  sleeves  of  wire,  whalebone,  or  other 
st^SSingCstiffening),  saving  canvasse  or  buckram  only.*  ** 

Tbxy  take  very  unprofitable  pains  who  endeavour  to  per- 
suade men  that  they  are  obliged  wholly  to  despise  this 
world  and  all  ^at  is  in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves  live 
here :  God  hath  not  taken  all  that  pains  in  forming,  and 
framing,  and  furnishing,  and  adorning  this  world,  that  the^ 
who  were  made  by  Him  to  live  in  it  should  despise  it ;  it 
will  be  well  enough  if  they  do  not  love  it  so  immoderatelyt 
to  prefer  it  before  Him  who  made  it.— -CiiABaNnoif. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HOUR-GLASS. 

In  olden  time,  long  ere  the  art  of  dock-making  waa 
discovered,  our  ancestors  marked  the  fleeting  hoars 
hf  the  flowing  of  sand  in  a  glass.  This  contrivance 
was  called  the  honr-glass,  and  it  is  still  very  generally 
to  be  found  upon  the  table  of  the  public  lectoicr,  or 
the  private  teacher,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  philo- 
sopher, or  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  It  is  a  far 
more  accurate  measurer  of  time  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined >  and,  therefore,  perhaps  a  short  account  of  the 
tikeory  of  its  action  may  be  acceptable. 

The  investigation  was  undertaken  a  few  years  since 
by  M.  h.  Bournand:  his  experiments  arc  exceedinglv 
durious,  and  merit  to  be  more  generally  known.  A 
few  only  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  easy  of  per- 
formance, are  detailed  in  the  following  notice. 

The  first  remarkable  fact  rc*gardlng  the  hoar-glass 
is,  that  the  flow  of  its  enclosed  sand  is  perfectly 
equable,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  glass,  at  any  period  of  its  flowing :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  runs  no  faster  when  the  upper  cone  is 
quite  fulli  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty.  This  is  con- 
trary to  what  we  might  expect,  for  it  would  be  natural 
enough  to  conclude,  that  when  full  of  sand,  the  lowest 
particles  would  sustain  a  greater  pressure  from  the 
incumbent  mass,  and  therefore,  be  more  swiftly  urged 
through  the  sperture^  than  when  only  a  quarter  full, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  hour.  The  fact  that  the 
flow  is  equable,  at  any  period,  may  be  proved  by  a 
very  simple  experiment. 

Provide  a  quaotity  of  what  is  called  silver- sand, 
(well  known  for  domestic  use),  dry  it  upon  a  hot 
stove- plate,  or  in  an  iron  ladle  over  the  firc|  then  sift 
it  through  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  carefully  removing 
all  lumps  of  clay  or  stone,  which  are  frequently  found 
in  it«  Next,  take  a  tube  of  any  material,  length,  or 
diameter,  closed  at  one  extremity,  and  in  the  bottom 
make  a  small  aperture,  say  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
place  the  finger  over  this,  or  stop  it  lightly  with  a 
small  plug,  and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  the  sifted 
sand. 

Hold  the  tube  steadily,  or  affix  it  to  a  wall  or  a 
fritme,  at  any  convenient  height  from  a  table,  and  theil 
renluviiig  the  finger  or. plug,  permit  the  sand  to  flow 
in  any  measure,  for  any  given  time-^suppose  into 
a  common  gpraduated  glass  measure-— for  a  quarter  of 
a  minute.  A  certain  quantity  is  thus  obtained,  whicb 
must  be  noted.  Now  let  the  tube  be  only  a  half  or 
a  quarter  full  of  sand,  and  begin  to  measure  again, 
for  a  like  time,  the  same  quantity  of  sand  will  flow ) 
and  even  if  by  means  of  a  ruler  or  plug,  the  sand  in 
the  tube  is  violently  pressed  upon,  the  flow  of  the 
satid  iTom  the  aperture,  will  not,  in  the  leest  degree, 
be  accelerated,  provided  the  tube  is  kept  steady,  and 
the  experimental  comparisons  all  accurately  and  fairly 
made.  Now  all  this  admits  of  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
explanation.  Sand,  if  allowed  to  fall  quietly  upon  any 
surface,  will  form  itself  in  a  conical  heap,  having  an 
angle  of  about  30^.  This  is  seen  in  the  lower  cone  of 
the  hour-glass,  or  can  be  shown  by  letting  the  sand 
fall  from  the  aperture  of  the  tube  just  mentioned. 
Whenever  a  load  of  dry  sand  is  thrown  from  a  cart  or 
barrow,  or  sifted  through  a  screen  by  the  builder  in 
makiog  mortar,  it  forms  a  like  conical  heap,  having 
an  angle  of  30^  or  35°.  Now  then  observe  the 
application  of  this  fact  of  every-day  occurrence;  it 
will  show  how  intimately  ''things  familiar**  are  con- 
nected with  practical  science. 

As  sand  thus  falls  at  a  determinate  angle,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that,  when  poured  into  the  tube,  it 
must  fill  it  with  a  succession  of  conical  heaps,  and 
that  all  the  weighs  which  the  bottom  of  the  tube  sus- 


taits^ »  only  that  of  the  heap  which  first  falls  uponli, 
and  that  tha  succeeding  heaps  are  thus  prevented  fntn 
exerting  any  perpendicular  pressure  upon  the  battoQ, 
bat  that  they  also  exert  a  Idterai  pressure  against  the 
walls  of  the  tube. 

When  pressure  is  iqipUed  to  the  top  of  the  sand,  it 
it  only  tranamitled  laterally,  and  that  to  a  very  liitk 
extent)  tonseqoently  the  lowest  heap  of  sand  enjoji 
its  floWi  oninfloeBoed  by  the  strata  or  pressm^  abovt 
it.  Thifl  if  the  reaaon  why  the  simd  in  the  honrglaii 
flows  with  such  regularity;  and  that  aliy  given  base  itts« 
tains  no  weight  of  sand,  but  that  of  the  first  heap  ^M 
falls  upon  it,  and  is  iii  immediate  eontact  with  h,mj 
be  proved  by  taking  A  tobe^  about  an  mch  diameter, 
open  at  both  endSi  wetting  with  the  lips  the  edges  oft 
small  piece  of  tissue-paper^  and  applying  this  to  oae 
end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  form  a  bottom,  held  oa  by  a 
very  slight  luihesk>fl«  Fill  this  tube  carefolly  witli 
any  weight  of  sand^  and  the  paper  will  not  be  forced 
away,  not  even  if  with  a  round  ruler  or  rod,  great 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  top  surfece  of  the  saad. 
All  the  weight  of  sand  that  the  tissue-paper  mipporti 
is  the  little  heap  which  first  falls  upon  it. 

If  the  experiment  is  made  upon  a  latger  scale,  vHh 
tabes  three  or  four  inches  in  dismeCer,  and  fife  or  si 
feet  long,  it  is  better  td  paste  the  paper  roimd  the 
bottom,  becatise  iht  first  heap^  in  sdch  usee,  would 
be  of  considerable  weight,'  btit  if  the  paper  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  it,  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  sand  nay 
be  poured  tiito  the  tube ^  and  kU  lifted  from  the  ground 
together,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the  paper  bdof: 
forced  away. 

The  experiment  admits  of  another  modificatioo. 
Take  the  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  i^ace  one  of 
them  in  cdntaet  with  the  bottom  of  a  small  cop, 
floating  upon  water,  then  fill  op  the  tube  with  sand; 
none  of  it  will  run  out  into  the  ctip :  and  that  then 
is  no  perpendicular  pressure  is  evident  from  the  eop 
still  continuing  to  float.  It  surtains  do  Weight,  save 
that  of  the  fin^  heap ;  the  hand  of  the  operator  stis- 
tains  thd  weight  of  all  the  rest  of  the  sand.  Brtv 
away  the  tube,  the  sand  theti  tushes  into  the  cop,  io 
abedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  its  weight 
causes  the  cup  to  sink. 

Froni  such  experifhents  it  naay  be  conclnded  that 
it  must  b6  extremely  difficult  to  thrust  sand  out  of  a 
ttibc,  by  means  of  a  fitting  plug  or  piston;  and  (bis^ 
upon  trial,  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Fit  a  piston  to 
a  tube?,  (exactly  like  a  schoolboy's  pop-gim),  po«r 
some  sand  in,  and  try  with  the  utmost  strength  of 
arm  to  push  otft  the  sand.  It  will  be  found  nnpossibk 
to  effect  this :  rather  than  the  sand  should  be  propeU^) 
the  tube  will  btirst  laterally. 

Directions  are  often  given  by  naturalists  for  shooting 
birds  with  a  charge  of  fine  sand,  so  that  their  plani«g« 
may  not  suffer'  the  damtige  which  is  usually  occtsioned 
by  an  ordinary  charge  of  small  shot  This  pro- 
cc^eding  ought  to  be  triade  with  considerable  caotioo, 
for  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  last  experiment, 
that  a  charge  of  sand  Would  resist  the  expansive  force 
of  gunpowder,  and  violently  strain  the  barrel,  perhaps 
burst  it;  to  say  nothing  of  goring  and  spoiling >ts 
polished  interior  by  the  rapid  friction  of  the  sand; 
and  supposing  It  in  very  small  quantity,  and  success- 
fully propelled,  it  is  certainly  rather  a  harafdotK  ex- 
periment. To  prove  how  a  small  colnnrti  of  sand  wiu 
resist  the  expansive  force  of  a  large  charge  of  ^Oj 
powder,  it  will  be  Sttfflcietit  to  insUoce  the  Dictbo« 
adopted  by  englneerir  for  blasting  rocks. 

A  hole  is  driUed  in  the  rock,  of  the  requisite  deptt, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  charge  of  powder  is  placw- 
a  long  taiatch,  or  reed,  filled  with  powder,  is  then  p^ 
I  down,  and  around  thiu  tfaaid  »  trierdy  poured  in, » 
f 
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ig  to  fill  the  hole :  a  tvain  is  laid  and  fired,  and  pr&> 
sently  the  explosion  takes  place,  rending  away  the 
mass  of  Fock.  The  loose  colamn  of  sand  is  not  blown 
out  of  the  hole,  leaving  the  rock  nnshaken,  but  it  keeps 
its  place,  until  it  compels  the  solid  rock  to  yield  unto 
its  siogular  power. 

The  discoverer  of  these  facts,  relating  tp  the  flow 
of  sand  in  the  honr-glass,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

"There  is  perhaps  no  other  natural  force  on  the 
earth  which  produces  by  itself  a  perfectly  uniform 
movement,  and  which  is  not  altered  either  by  gravita- 
tion, or  the  friction,  or  resistance  of  the  air:  for  the 
height  has  no  influence ;  friction,  in  place  of  being  an 
obstacle,  is  the  regulating  cause;  and  the  resistance  of 
the  air  within  the  column  must  be  so  feeble  as  to  be 
altogether  insensible  as  a  disturbing  force." 

[^Magazint  of  Popular  Scienu.'\ 


US  consider  the  question  j  first,  by  the  light  pf  rea- 
son,  and  then,  by  that  of  the  Gospel. 

[3t£bding*s  Dhcoune  on  Death.] 


BODY  AND  SOUL. 

The  free  and  active  spirit,  by  which  we  think  and 
act,  hath  properties  which  have  induced  the  reason ers 
of  every  age  and  oouptry,  to  allow  it  to  be  immortal. 
On  looking  into  ourselves,  on  finding  conscience, 
memory,  and  thought,  in  all  its  various  modes,  and 
vonderful  methods  of  manifestation,  working  their 
se?eral  tasks  independent  of  everything  without,  we 
derive  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  being,  from 
our  own  simple  individual  consciousness,  a  proof 
which  not  the  sophistry  of  hell  itself  can  gainsay, 
that  our  souls  shall  defy  the  power  of  time,  and  never 
be  holden  by  the  grave,  or  fall  under  the  hand  of 
death.  The  Life  of  the  soul  is  an  essential  life.  Its 
motions  are  demonstrations  of  life,  and  its  activity 
tiever  ceases.  No  figure,  no  image  of  mortality  ap- 
plies to  the  soul.  Though  darkness  may  come  ever 
it,  it  diminishes  not  its  energies ;  and  though  time 
may  change  its  habits  of  willing  or  deciding,  it 
makes  no  change  in  its  state  or  constitution. 

Bat  vast  is  the  difference  when  we  look  at  the 
}ody  J  week,  corrnptible,  and  decaying,  destitute  of 
power,  except  that  which  is  given  it ;  motionless,  till 
ht  mind  gives  it  motion ;  unconscious,  till  the  mind 
;ivcs  it  consciousness :  it  partakes  in  all  its  habits 
md  principles  of  the  dull,  gross  matter,  which  forms 
he  hulk  of  the  unconscious  earth.  Time  wears  it  like 
•  blighting  wind,  disease  twists  and  tortures  its  in- 
!?rnal  machinery,  till  the  fabric  falls  to  ruin :  a  little 
rrong  mingling  of  its  fluids,  a  momentary  pause  in 
be  pulses  of  its  organs,  reduces  it  to  a  state  of 
>rpor.  Then  comes  death,  and  in  a  few  days,  the 
nghtest,  the  loveliest  of  forms,  the  countenance 
iat  won  all  hearts  by  its  sweetness,  the  graceful, 
rm-set  limb,  that  the  sculptor  and  the  painter 
ould  employ  their  best  skill  to  imitate,  are  covered 
ith  the  heavy  dews  of  corruption.  The  hours  have 
>  be  numbered,  bow  long  the  wreck  of  humanity 
'ay  be  looked  at  by  the  human  eye;  and  these 
3urs  are  few.  Decay  hastens  its  work  darkly  and 
arfully.  The  nerves  of  the  strongest  shrink  at 
-holding  its  progress,  and  th^  frame  broken  up  and 
arred,  is  hurried  into  the  grave.  There  the  forces 
'  the  earth  operate  around  it ;  limb  is  let  loose  from 
Q^b;  the  eye  falls  from  its  socket  j  the  shrivelled, 
r  dissolving  mass,  becomes  broken  into  clods,  and 
I  a  little  time  the  clod  drops  into  formless  dust. 
od  taking  a  handful  of  that  dpst,  and  flinging  it  up 
to  the  air,  we  shall  see  that  the  wind  will  scatter  it 
(e  the  common  dust  of  the  highway ,  And  then 
^unan  reason  may  well  ask.  Is  thjg  the  body  of  a 
lan)  And  how  shall  the  bodies  of  maa  9risa?    Let 
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iforfy.— Spirit !  I  feel  that  thou 
Wilt  soon  depart. 

This  body  is  too  weak  longer  to  hold 
The  immortal  porL 
The  ties  of  earth  are  looseniDg— 

They  will  break ; 
And  thou — oven  as  a  joyous  blid. 

Thy  flight  will  tako 
To  the  eternal  world. 
Say,  Spirit  I  say  I 
Wilt  thou  return  again  ?  once  more  illume 

My  house  of  clay  ? 
Or  must  this  body,  wliich  has  been  to  thee 
A  temple  and  a  dwelling-place, 
Perish  for  ever,  and  forgotten  be? 
iS^fH/.-- Yes!  I  must  leave  thee. 
I  am  longing 

For  Uie  communion  of  those  blessed  ones  . 
Within  the  courts  of  heaven, 
"  Wlio  tune  their  golden  harps 
To  the  eternal  praise  of  Him,  who  gives 

That  home  above-— 
Wliich  they  have  gained,  and  which  I  would  attain, 
Through  Ilim  who  came  to  prove 

ThsLtGodisLovei 
And  by  him  too,  I  know  that  thou, 

My  eartlily  tenement, 
Witliin  the  dust  must  lie, 
And  there  turn  to  corruption. 
Even  as  the  seed  doth  die 

To  be  revived  again. 
Death  hath  no  power  o'er  the  soul. 
For  Christ  hath  conquered — 
The  grave  cannot  retain  its  \ictims 
When  He  cries —Come  forth! 

Then  I  return  to  thee-^ 
The  victory  is  gained — 
For  <*  Christ  hath  made  ue/ree,** ? 


Women  are  fcnxied  for  attachment.  Their  gratitude  is 
unimpeachable.  Their  love  is  an  unceasing  fountain  of  de- 
I'ght  to  the  man  who  has  once  attained  it,  and  knows  how 
to  deserve  it.  But  that  very  keenness  of  sensibility  which, 
if  well  cultivated,  would  prove  the  source  of  your  highest 
enjoyment,  may  grow  to  bitterneiss  and  wormwood  if  you 
fail  to  attend  to  it  or  abuse  it. — Hooo. 


Take  care  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  for  even 
the  wisest  men  are  abused  by  these.  Know  therefore, 
that  flatterers  ara  the  worst  kind  of  traitors ;  for  they  will 
strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils, 
correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy 
vices  and  follies,  as  thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern 
evil  from  good,  or  vice  from  virtue:  and  because  all  men 
are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  to  entertain  the  additions  of 
other  men*s  praises,  is  most  perilous.  Do  not  therefore 
praise  thyself,  except  thou  wilt  be  counted  a  vain-glorious 
fool,  neither  take  delight  in  the  praise  of  other  men,  except 
thou  deser\'e  it,  and  receive  it  from  such  as  are  worthy  and 
honest,  and  will  withal  warn  thee  of  thy  faults;  for  flatterers 
have  never  any  virtue,  they  arc  ever  base,  creeping,  cowardly 
persons.  A  flatterer  is  said  to  be  a  beast  that  biteth  smiling; 
it  is  said  by  Isaiah  in  this  manner :  My  people,  they  that 
praise  thee,  eeduce  thee,  and  disorder  the  paths  qf  thy 
feet :  and  David  desired  God  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  a 
flatterer.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  them  from  friends,  they 
are  so  obseauious  and  full  of  protestations ;  for  as  a  wolf 
resembles  a  aog,  so  doth  a  flatterer  a  friend.  A  flatterer 
is  compared  to  an  ape,  who  because  she  cannot  defend  the 
house  like  a  dog,  labour  as  an  ox,  or  bear  burdens  as  a 
hone,  doth  therefore  yet  play  tricks,  and  provoke  laughter. 
Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  private  tell  thee 
thy  faults,  is  thy  friendf  for  he  adventures  thy  dislike,  and 
doth  hazard  thy  hatred ;  for  there  are  few  men  that  can 
endure  it,  every  man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in  self- 
praise,  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  follies  that  be 
witoheth  mankiud-'-^SiR  Waltbr  Ralbioh. 
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VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  THE  BUIPHANT. 
TSERX  ii  a  greater  difference  than  u  generallf  rap- 
[wsed  in  the  conformaUon  of  the  two  liirinB  ipecici 
of  Elephants,  namely,  the  African  and  the  Aaiatic ; 
and  the  fuuil  Elephant  ur  Mammoth,  ia  like  manner, 
diBeri  from  hoth  the  others.  The  engnnnga  repre- 
sent  the  acuUi  of  the  three  Bpeciea.  Fig.  1  is  the 
head  of  the  Mammoth;  it  is  mnch  more  pointed  on 
the  summit  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  species ; 
its  trunk  also  must  have  been  mnch  larger,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  bony  sup- 
port to  which  it  has  been  attached;  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  hide  was  thickly  covered  with  coarse  hair. 


The  head  of  the  Indian  Elephant,  fig.  2,  resembles 
the  last  species  much  more  than  the  African  in  its 
great  elevation,  but  it  ia  distinguished  by  being  more 
runnded  at  the  summit;  the  bone  which  supports 
the  trunk  is  also  less  prominent.  The  ears  in  this 
species  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  die  African 
Elephant,  and  the  tasks  do  not  grow  to  so  great  a 
size.  In  the  female  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  with- 
out turning  the  lip  on  one  side,  and  on  this  account 
it  ia  generally  believed  that  the  female  is  unprovided 
with  tusks. 

The  head  of  the  African  Elephant,  fig.  3,  is  very 
diferent  irom  the  others,  being  roach  shorter  and 


rounder;  the  ean  are  extremely  large  and  hang 
down  the  shoulders;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  last, 
and  both  sexes  are  furnished  with  very  large  tasks. 

The  native  country  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  its  race,  is  a  problem  which, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  solved,  bat  the  remains  of  this 
stupendous  creature  have  been  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  When  the  enormons 
bones  of  this  animal  were  first  discovered,  people 
wrre  so  little  acquainted  with  comparative  anatomy, 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  bones  of  giants; 
and  designing  men,  taking  advantage  of  this  belief, 
exhibited  collections  of  them  for  money.  In  1613, 
some  of  these  bones  wete  found  near  the  CluMewi  of 


Chaomont,  in  France,  and  a  medical  man  niaitil 
Mazurier,  nhlbiWd  those  which  were  psAct,  at  Pant 
and  ottier  places :  to  make  the  story  mote  wwmU^, 
his  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a  little  fuoytia, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  had  been  fonsd  in  t 
tomb  thirty  feet  in  length,  over  which  was  the  inscnp. 
tion  {ThJoioehiu  Mtr,)  Uie  name  of  a  kiag  of  i^  ' 
Cimbri,  who  fought  against  the  Roman  Moriui. 

The  Indian  Elephant  is  found  on  both  adeioftie 
Ganges,  in  the  soutliem  part  of  China,  Jbts,  Banco, 
Sumatra,  and  all  the  larger  East  Indian  itUndi;  ii 
has  never  been  found  in  Africa,  is  Isiger  ttiao  ik 
African  species,  and  appears  to  be  much  more  radilj 
tamed. 

The  African  species  is  found  in  a  great  portkni  eS 
that  continent  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  the  Cipt 
of  Good  Hope,  but  few  attempts  seem  to  We  'am 
made  to  force  it  to  submit  to  the  will  of  sua,  and  ii 
ia  chiefly  sought  after  on  account  of  the  value  of  in 
ivory. 


INDIAN  TRADITION  OF  THE  GREAT 
BUFFAIX). 

Tbk  following  tradition  of  the  Americsn  Indiini, 
concerning  the  Great  Buffalo,  or  Mammoth,  of  iDcJoil 
days,  is  given  by  Mr!  Feale,  in  his  sccoodI  of  tk  , 
fossil  remains  of  the  Mammoth  found  ia  Ncitl 
America,  in  1801.  As  Mr.  Peale  remuks,  "tic 
language  of  this  tradition  is  certainly  EogUib,  ud, 
perhi^M,  a  little  too  highly  dressed,  but  the  idtu  m 
truly  Indian." 

Ten  thousand  moons  ago,  when  nought  bDleloonj 
forests  covered  this  laud  of  the  sleeping  nu;  loi^ 
before  the  psle  men,  with  thunder  and  fire  at  Ibsi 
command,  rushed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  la  nio 
this  garden  of  nature;  when  nought  but  the  unumnl 
wanderers  of  the  woods,  and  men  as  nnreiiniiKd  u 
they,  were  the  lords  of  the  sod ;  a  race  of  auiatil! 
existed,  huge  as  the  frowning  precipice,  cniel  ai  tit 
bloody  panther,  swift  as  the  descending  eagle,  vi^  ' 
terrible  as  the  angel  of  night.  The  pines  cR^beo 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  lake  shrank  vbco  tbrf 
slaked  their  thirst;  the  forceful  javelin  io  T>iau>  I 
hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harmless  fiom  ^" 
side.  Forests  were  laid  waste  at  a  meal ;  tbe  gnwu  | 
of  expiring  animals  were  every  where  heini,  ud 
whole  villages,  inhabited  by  men,  were  destroynl  in ' 
moment. 

The  cry  of  universal  distress  at  length  "'"^ 
even  to  the  r^on  of  peace  in  the  west,  and  the  |0w 
Spirit  interposed  to  save  the  unhappy.  The  (on|° 
lightning  gleamed  aronnd,  and  loudest  thunder  !«>» 
the  globe !  The  bolls  of  heaven  were  hwW  »p« 
the  cruel  destroyers  alone,  and  the  mountain*  wtotd 
with  the  bellowings  of  death. 

All  were  killed  except  one  male,  the  fiercest  of  ik 
race,  and  him,  even  the  artillery  of  the  ikiea  us^ 
in  vain.  He  ascended  the  bluest  samniit  whicn 
shades  the  source  of  the  Monangahela,  sad,  nun 
aloud,  bid  defiance  to  every  vengeance.  'Hie  rrt 
lightning  scorched  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the  knom 
oaks,  but  only  glanced  upon  the  enr^ed  mooBrf. 
At  length,  maddened  with  fury,  he  leaped  om  IM 
waves  of  the  west  at  a  bound,  and  this  moment  leigw 
the  ancontroUed  monarch  of  the  wildenieis. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  NAVIGATION     Part  III. 


THE  NAVIGATION  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  detailB,  which  have  hitherto  ocmpied  odt  attention  on 
the  sabjeot  of  Navigation,  have  had  rererencs  (^enerall)'  lo 
periwlB  prior  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire, 
>n  event  which  has  formed  one  of  the  moit  remarkable  eras 
in  the  bintory  of  the  world,  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  iu 
greatness,  the  whole  hnown  world  was  subject  to  its  sway ; 
fbr  we  shall  remember  that  the  terra  "  itnotm  world,"  will 
have  a  different  signiOcation  at  different  times.  America  waa 
then  unknown ; — Africa  was  then  unlinown,  except  those 
countries  borderiog  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas; 
and  also  thoae  countries  which  now  rank  fur  local  exlent  as 
Ilie  largest  in  the  world — India,  China,  and  Russia,  tvere 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  those  times ;  so  that  nearly  all, 
which  were  recogniied  as  inhabitable  and  inhabited  coun- 
tries, were  under  Roman  doraination. 

This  gigtuilic  power  bad.  however,  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion within  itself.  Distant  provinces  could  not  be  governed 
without  the  maintenance  of  armies  in  such  numbers,  and 
of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  mother  country  was  first 
drained,  and  then  served  only  by  foreig-ners ;  and  all  the 
useful  arts,  whether  agricultural,  or  otherwise,  fell  into 
decay.  Besides  this,  the  aspiring  ambition  of  the  diRerent 
generals  frequently  led  them  to  assume  sovereignty  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  shake  off  the  authority  i^  the  country 
which  sent  them  out.  The  scriptural  expression,  that  "  a 
house,  divided  against  itself,  falleth,"  was  fully  veriHed  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for  the  want  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  of  combined  operation  weakened  this  over- 
grown empire,  and  made  her  an  easier  prey  to  the  harba- 
rians  of  the  north-east  of  Europe. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
naval  a&'airs,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
About  this  period,  the  eastern,  or  Constantinopolitau  por- 
tion of  Ihe  dismembered  Roman  empire,  was  assailed  by  the 
Saracens,  a  nation  occupying  a  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Arabia.  Matbuvius,  a  Saracen  chief,  gtted  out  a  powerful 
fleet  and  conquered  the  island  of  Cyj-^iis  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  bad  formerly  bejongeij  ^^  the  eastern  empire, 
and  ihoD  seised  upon  the  island  of  b,  f^.,  bom  whence  he 
Vol.  XUI.  *»^ 


conveyed  sway  the  materials,  of  which  the  fkmons  Coloisut 
of  Rhodes  bad  been  formed.  This  stupendous  figure  was 
made  of  brass,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two  moles  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  ships  passed  in  and  out  In  full  sail 
beneath  it.  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  Ave  feel  hitrh. 
It  did  not  Bland  many  years  before  it  was  overturned  by  an 
earthquake,  224  B.C.:  and,  as  the  Rhodiana  had  a  super- 
stitious opinion  that  it  should  never  afterwards  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  they  allowed  the  fallen  statue  to  remain 
on  the  ground :  the  Saracens,  however,  had  no  such  scru- 
ples ;  they  broke  up  the  statue,  and  loaded  nine  hundred 
camels  with  the  metal,  which  they  sold  to  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant for  36,000/.  English,  It  is  related  of  this  image, 
that  a  winding  stairease  ran  to  the  top,  from  which  the 
distant  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  of  Egypt  as  tbey 
traversed  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  could  be  discerned  by 
means  of  glasses  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  statue. 
It  bad  remained  io  ruins  for  nearly  900  years,  although 
Ihe  people  of  Rhodes  had  collected  large  sums  of  money 
for  its  repair.  This  money,  however,  Ihey  seem  to  have 
appropriated;  which  was,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  why 
they  feigned  or  felt  reluctance  to  raise  up  the  image,  and 
pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  iL 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest, 
had  reached  the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  emporium  situated 
upon  a  river,  which  opened  on  the  one  band  a  shorter  route 
to  India  iban  tiiey  had  hitherto  had,  and  on  the  other,  an 
extensive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  cuontry ; 
and  Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the  west  bank  of  ttw 
river,  a.d.  636,  soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and 
entirely  cut  off  the  independent  part  of  Persia  from  the 
Oriental  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants  of  Bassora  ex- 
tended their  discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks  of 
all  preceding  navigators,  and  imported  directly  from  thtt 
place  of  their  growth,  many  Indian  articles,  hitherto  pro- 
cured at  second  hand  in  Ceylon ;  which  they  accordingly 
rurniahed  on  their  own  terms  toihe  nations  of  the  West. 

The  victoricus  Arabs,  by  these  event;,  had  now  deprived 
Heraclius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  of  the  wealthy,  and  in 
some  degree,  commercial  province  of  Syrin.  The  littla 
'  ronaimng  to  the  Roman  empire  also  fell 
40(> 
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into  their  hands,  with  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Egypt ;  and  the  road  from  Egypt  to  Medina  was 
covered  by  a  long  train  of  camels,  loaded  with  the  com 
which  used  to  feed  the  city  of  Constantinople. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  ancient  canal  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  cleared  out,  and 
again  rendered  navigable,  by  Amrou,  the  Arabian  con- 
queror and  governor  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  furnish  a  shorter 
and  cheaper  conveyance  ibr  the  corn  and  other  bulky  pro- 
duce of  the  country. 

Fresh  attempts  were  also  made  by  these  people  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  means  of  a  navigable 
canal;  a  parpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  various  ages 
of  the  world,  by  people  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
maritime  affairs.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  a  peninsula, 
connected  with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  long,  and  consists  of  sand.  Many  thousands  of 
human  beings  have  pcriiihed  at  ditl'erent  times  in  labouring 
to  cut  through  this  nerk  of  land.  The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Saracens,  have  all 
attempted,  but  failed,  to  effect  the  object.  The  French, 
when  in  Egypt,  traced  out  the  ancient  line;  and  the  union 
of  the  two  seas  has  been  deemed,  in  modern  times,  to  be 
quite  feasible ;  and  many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  re- 
suming the  work. 

A  long  series  of  uaval  operations,  in  which  the  Saracens 
were  concerned,  succeeded,  which  we  need  not  detail ;  but 
about  the  year  670,  the  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  whose  fleets 
now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  had 
already  taken  possession  of  Cyprus,  Rhude.s,  and  many  of 
the  Grecian  islands,  laid  siege,  for  the  first  time,  to  Con- 
stantinople. For  seven  years  they  annually  renewed  the 
siege  by  sea  and  land,  with  varying  success,  but  were  ulti- 
mately repulsed,  after  the  loss  of  30,000  men  and  most  of 
their  ships^  Their  defeat  was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought 
about  by  the  invention  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  offensive  war- 
fare, called  the  Greek  fire;  which  was  then  used  for  the 
first  time  by  Callinicus,  a  Syrian  Greek.  Gibbon  supposes 
that  it  consisted  principally  of  naphtha,  a  kind  of  liquid 
pitch,  which  springs  out  of  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  when 
a  light  is  applied  to  it :  this  was  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  a 
kind  of  turpentine  extracted  from  evergreen  firs.  Some- 
times it  was  poured  down  from  the  ramparts  from  large 
boilers;  sometimes  javelins  and  arrows  were  wrapped 
round  with  tow  dipped  in  this  mixture ;  and  at  other  times 
it  was  deposited  in  fire-ships,  from  which  it  was,  by  some 
contrivance,  blown  upon  the  enemy  through  long  tubes. 
"When  once  kindled,  nothing  could  stop  the  flame :  water 
fed,  instead  of  damping  it  The  secret  of  its  composition 
was  not  known  to  other  nations  for  four  hundred  years. 

A.  D.  730.  The  Christians  of  Europe  were  excluded  fi-om 
almost  every  channel  by  which  the  precious  goods  of  the 
East  had  formerly  been  conveyed  to  them.  An  inveterate 
antipathy,  heightened  by  mutual  slaughters,  and  inflamed 
bv  religious  bigotry,  which  made  the  Christians  consider 
the  Mahometans  as  the  enemies  of  God,  while  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  abhorred  the  Christians  as  infidels,  was  almost 
an  insuperable  bar  to  commercial  intercourse.  But  the 
mutual  alienation  produced  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the 
Saracens,  who  found  an  ample  scope  for  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  vast  extent  of  their  own  dominions.  The 
scanty  supply  of  oriental  goods  from  the  fairs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  privileged  places,  being  very  inade- 
quate to  the  demand,  some  Arab  merchants  were  tempted 
by  the  increased  price,  to  traverse  the  vast  extent  of  Asia 
iu  a  latitude  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Saracen 
power,  and  to  import  by  caravans  the  silks  of  China,  and 
the  valuable  spices  of  India ;  which,  with  the  expense  and 
risk  of  such  a  land  carriage,  must  have  cost  a  most  enor- 
mous price  when  they  reached  Constantinople,  where  they 
Were,  notwithstanding,  eagerly  purchased  by  the  luxurious 
and  wealthy  courtiers,  whose  demands  for  silk  the  manu- 
facturers of  Greece  were  not  capable  of  supplying  to  their 
full  extent. 

About  the  year  850,  Solyman,  an  Arabian  merchant, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  maritime  commerce 
between  the  Arabians,  Chinese,  &c.,  from  which  we  obtain 
the  following  particulars. 

The  Arabian  merchants  had,  by  this  time,  extended  their 
commerce  and  their  discoveries  in  the  East,  far  beyond  the  ut- 
most knowledge  of  their  own  ancestors,  the  Greek  merchants 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Ethiopian  merchants  of  Aduli.  Their 
vessels  now  traded  to  every  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  as 
far  as  the  south  coast  of  China,  and  to  many  of  the  islands. 
Solyman  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Chinese,  of 


whom  scarcely  anything  was  at  that  time  known  to  the 
western  world.  "  When  foreign  vessels  anive  at  Can-fg, 
(supposed  to  be  Canton,)  tbe^  Chinese  take  posseuion  of 
their  cargoes,  and  store  them  in  warehouses  till  the  arriral 
of  all  the  other  ships  which  are  expected,  whereby  tbey  an 
sometimea  detained  six  months.  They  then  levy  a  tu  of 
thirty  per  cent  on  the  goods  in  kind,  and  restore  tlie 
remainder  to  the  merchants.  The  emperor  has  a  right  of 
pre-emption,  but  his  officers,  fairly  and  immediately,  pay 
for  what  he  takes  at  the  highest  price  of  the  artido. 
Chinese  ships  trade  to  Siraf  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then 
take  in  goods  brought  from  Bassora,  Oman,  and  other 
places,  to  which  they  do  not  venture  to  proceed  on  account 
of  the  frequent  storms  and  other  dangers  in  that  sea." 
From  the  account  of  their  route,  which  is  constantly  along 
the  shore,  the  Chinese  of  this  age  appear  to  be  rather  more 
timid  navigators  than  the  Arabs  and  Egyptian  Greeks  were, 
many  centuries  before.  Sometimes  there  were  foar  hun- 
dred Chinese  vessels  together,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  loaded 
with  gold,  silks,  precious  stones,  musk,  porcelain,  copper, 
alum,  nutmegs,  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

At  the  period  to  which  these  accounts  refer,  the  Arabians 
had  removed  their  principal  seat  of  commerce  almost 
entirely  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  should  observe  here,  that  Oman  is  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Arabia,  whence  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  which  separates 
Persia  from  Arabia,  is  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Green  Sea,  from  the  appearance  of 
its  water.  Beautiful  pearls  were  obtained  from  these  parts, to 
which  the  poet  alludes  in  the  mournful  song  of  the  Peri:- 

Farewell—farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  1 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  braeath  the  dark  tea ;) 

No  pearl  ever  laj,  under  Oman's  greea  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  thaa  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

Here  also  was  said  to  be  found  the  star-fish,  which  was 
luminous,  referred  to  by  the  same  poet  of  Nature,  when 
singing  the  dirge 

Of  her,  who  lies  sleeping  amoag  the  pearl  islands, 
With  nought  but  the  6ea-»tar  to  light  up  her  tomb. 

The  western  boundary  of  Arabia  was  the  Red  Sea,  the 
strait  or  passage  into  which  was  termed  by  the  old  Asiatic 
navigators,  *^the  ^ate  of  tears  T  for,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  navigation  in  these  part^  and  the  many  shipwrecks 
which  occurred,  the  early  Arabians  reckoned  as  dead,  and 
wore  mourning  for,  all  who  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  the 
voyage  througn  it  into  the  sea  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

it  is  curious  also  to  observe  that,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  whale  was  formeriy  a  frequent 
visiter  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  narrated  by  some  naTj- 
gators  that  they  saw  there  the  strangest  sight  which  they 
had  ever  beheld,  which  was  the  head  of  a  fish,  *'  that  might 
be  compared  to  a  hill :  its  eyes  were  like  two  doors,  so  that 
people  could  go  in  at  one  eye  and  out  at  the  other."  l^hea 
the  Grecians  under  Nearchus,  as  noticed  in  onr  fonner 
paper*,  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  a  whale  in  these 
parts,  they  found  it  to  be  about  ninety  feet  long,  with  a 
hide  almost  two  feet  thick,  covered  with  sbell-flsh,  bar* 
nacles,  and  sea-weeds,  and  attended  by  dolphins  larger  thaa 
they  had  seen  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea  appears,  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  foreign 
trade.  The  vessels  from  Siraf  by  the  Persian  Galf.  (and 
we  hear  of  none  from  India,)  delivered  their  cargoes  at 
Jodda,  or  Jidda,  an  Arabian  port,  which  appears  to  bare 
been  not  used  when  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytbrean  Sea  was 
written.  From  thence  the  goods  destined  for  Egypt. 
Europe,  and  Africa,  were  forwarded  in  vessels  conducted 
by  people  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Ses, 
the  many  dangers  of  which  deterred  the  foreign  narigaturs 
from  proceeding  any  further  in  those  parts.  Wc  are  told 
that  the  Red  Sea  coasters  carried  the  goods  to  Cairo,  which 
had  now  superseded  Coptos,  as  the  general  deposit  of  mer- 
chandize upon  the  Nile ;  and  if  that  be  strictly  U-ue,  the 
vessels  must  have  proceeded  through  the  canal,  whirb  vai 
restored  by  Amrou,  the  Arabian  conqueror  of  Egypt*  Tbo5 
we  find  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  nearly  fallen  back  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  under  the  first  Ptolemies;  and  also. 
if  we  except  the  conveyance  by  the  canal,  nearly  In  the 
state  in  which  it  has  been  for  several  hundred  years  past. 
The  efiforts  which  are  now  making,  however,  by  the  English. 
and  by  the  enterprising  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  render  the  Rei 
Sea  a  channel  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  promise  to  make  those  regions  once  more  a  bus; 
scene  of  naval  traffic. 

*  See  Saturday  Magaiim,  Vol.  X«L,  p«305i 
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The  Saracens  oontinued  for  a  long  period  to  maintain  a 
naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  war  or  of  commerce.     Some  of  the  Saracenic 
vessels  were  of  a  very  large  size.    About  the  year  970, 
Abderahman,  the  Saracen  Sultan  or  Caliph  of  the  greater 
part  of  Spain,  built  a  vessel  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before  in  those  parts,  and  lo^ed  her  with  innumerable 
articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  sold  in  the  eastern  regions. 
On  her  way  she  met  with  a  ship  carrying  despatches  from 
the  emir  of  Sicily  to  Almoez,  a  sovereign  on  the  African 
coast,  and  pillaged  it.    Almoes,  who  was  also  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  which  he  governed  by  an  emir  or  viceroy,  fitted  out 
a  deet,  which  took  the  great  Spanish  ship  returning  from 
Alexandria,  baded  with  rich  wares  for  Abderabman's  own 
use.    Many  other  instances  of  ships  of  a  very  large  size 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Saracens,  have  been  re- 
corded; and  it  has  been  suggested  as  probable,  that  it  was 
in  imitation  of  those  ships  that  the  Christian  Spaniards 
introduced  the  use  of  large  ships,  for  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  whose 
*'  Invincible  Armada**  consisted  of  ships  much  larger  than 
the  English  vessels  opposed  to  them. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  human  know- 
ledge during  the  middle  a^es,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmas, 
a  Greek  merchant  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  book  called 
Christian  Topographyt  the  chief  intent  of  which  was  to 
confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth  being  a  globe, 
together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  tempe- 
rate zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.    He  in- 
formed his  readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox 
system  of  cosmography,  the  earth  was  a  quadrangular 
plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses,  or  days*  journeys, 
from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to 
south,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  upon  which  the  canopy 
or  vault  of  the  firmament  rested :  that  a  huge  mountain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  earth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the 
sun,  produced  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night;  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from  north  to  south, 
by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers 
running  southward  are  rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to 
run  up-hill,  has  necessarily  a  very  slow  current)    Many 
other  specimens  of  the  blending  of  truth  and  fiction,  or  of 
the  propagation  of   the  latter  alone,  may   be  afforded. 
Massudi,  who  wrote  a  general  history  of  the  known  world 
in  the  year  947,  compares  the  earth  to  a  bird,  of  which 
Mecca  and  Medina  are  the  head,  Persia  and  India  the  right 
wing,  the  land  of  Gog  the  left,  and  Africa  the  tail. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  geographers  was 
Al  Edrisi,  who  flourished  in  the  twelAh  century.  He  di- 
vides the  worid  into  seven  climates,  beginning  with  the 
equator  and  going  northwards ;  these  climates  are  distin- 
guished by  lines  running  from  west  to  east,  which  resemble 
the  lines  of  latitude  on  a  modem  map  or  globe.  The  me- 
chanical division  of  the  earth  into  climates  was  continued 
for  many  ages,  until  the  accuracy  of  modem  science  camo 
to  adopt  the  parallels  of  latitude  for  marking  off  breadths 
on  the  earth* s  surlkce.  This  geographer  supposed  the  earth 
to  float  in  the  ocean  "  like  an  egg  in  a  basin  of  water.** 
By  his  system  he  showed 

the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  watexs  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean. 

riiis  ocean  was  considered,  according  to  the  prevalent 
notion,  to  be  surrounded  by  clouds  and  thick  darkness. 
He  further  says  that,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  passing 
:he  equator  by  reason  of  the  heat,  the  known  worid  consists 
)f  only  one  hemisphere,  partly  land  and  partly  sea,  all 
fvhich  is  surrounded  by  the  great  sea,  or  ocean,  as  has  just 
>een  mentioned. 

During  these  ages  the  Arabt  visited  the  Chinese  and  the 
^ar-off  nations  of  the  East;  and  accounts  of  their  inter- 
»urse  with  these  people  are  handed  down  by  various 
Luthors.  These  relations  embrace  not  merely  mercantile 
iffairs,  but  observations  of  life  and  manners.  One  writer, 
(peaking  of  the  use  to  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  applied,  says, 
*  There  are  people  at  Oman,  who  cross  over  to  the  islands 
:the  Laccadives)  that  produce  the  cocoa-nut,  carrying  with 
hem  carpenters*  and  all  such  tools;  and  having  felled  aft 
nuch  wood  as  they  want,  they  let  it  dry,  strip  off  the  leaves, 
ind  with  the  bark  of  the  tree  they  spin  a  yarn,  wherewith 
hey  sew  the  planks  together,  and  so  build  a  ship.  Of  the 
iame  wood  they  cut  and  round  away  a  mast;  of  the  leaves 
hey  weave  their  sails,  and  the  bark  they  work  into  cordage. 
Saving  thus  completed  their  vessel,  they  load  her  with 
$ocoa-nut8,  wlueh  they  bring  and  sell  at  Oman.    Thus 


from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  alone  so  many  articles  are  con- 
vertible to  use,  as  suflice  not  only  to  build  and  rig  out  a 
vessel,  but  to  load  her  when  she  is  completed  and  in  trim 
to  sail.'*  The  preparation  of  thread  from  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  was  a  great"  source  of  trade  with  many  of  these 
islands.  The  nut  is  softened  in  water,  and  afterwards 
beaten  with  a  mallet  till  it  becomes  quite  flexible,  when  the 
fibre  is  spun  out  and  twisted  into  ropes.  The  thread  was 
used  in  compacting  the  ships  of  Arabia  and  India. 

The  ships  of  India  were,  in  old  times,  launched  by  means 
of  elephants.  It  is  related  that  one  of  these  animals,  being 
directed  to  force  a  very  large  vessel  into  the  water,  found 
the  task  exceed  his  strength;  whereupon  his  master,  in  a 
severe  tone,  ordered  the  keeper  to  take  away  the  lazy  beast 
and  bring  forward  another:  the  poor  animal  upon  this 
instantly  renewed  his  efforts,  and  in  so  doing  firactured  his 
skull  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

The  Arabians  seem  to  have  carried  their  exploratory  en- 
deavours into  all  regions  and  in  all  directions.  Russia  and 
its  inhabitants  are  described,  as  people  of  moro  modern 
times  have  found  them  in  the  earlier  state  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. The  daring  of  the  Arabs  was  bounded  by  the 
Northern  Ocean,  which  they  termed  "  the  sea  of  pitchy 
darkness.**  India  was  visited  regularly,  and  the  Hindoos 
served  in  a  nautical  and  commercial  relation,  for  the  Hin- 
doos had  a  superstitious  horror  of  the  sea.  The  interior 
parts  of  Africa  likewise  were  sought  out  and  described ; 
and  although  fable  may  have  insinuated  itself  into  tho 
more  veracious  narrative  of  the  geographer  and  historian, 
yet  enough  remains  to  make  us  believe  that  attempts  were 
made,  if  not  absolutely  followed  up  by  success,  to  proceed 
on  westward,  and  to  reach  some  strange,  wonderful,  and 
immeasurably  distant  regions,  which  should  be  an  eternal 
recompense  to  tho  daring  and  skilful  mariners  who  should 
guide  their  prows  to  those  shores. 

There  belong  to  Welsh  history  some  traditions  respecting 
the  adventures  of  Madoc,  a  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  is 
said  to  havo  fiist  discovered  America  at  tho  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Owing  to  certain  domestic  contentions 
about  the  sovereignty,  Madoc  determined,  as  runs  the 
thread  of  these  traditions,  to  go  out  voyaging  to  a  great 
distance,  when  he  had  procured  men  and  ships  with  all 
necessaries.  The  ancient  Britons  were  said  to  be  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  navigation  and  all  things  pertaining 
thereunto.  When  they  had  been  many  weeks  at  sea,  and 
had  been  much  tossed  about,  they,  at  length,  to  their  great 
joy,  discovered  land,  which  seemed  at  first  sight  like  a 
cloud  resting  upon  the  distant  waters.  Seeing  that  it  was 
quite  [steady,  they  concluded  it  to  be  land,  and  sailing 
towards  it  found  it  to  be  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country. 
Here  they  settled,  and  in  course  of  time  Madoc  returned  to 
Wales,  and  brought  from  home  fresh  men  and  ships,  by 
means  of  which  he  stocked  the  country,  and  they  all  settled 
there;  and  he  and  the  other  adventurers  were  subsequently 
forgotten  by  the  mother-country. 

It  is  supposed  that  tho  oart  of  the  world  which  Madoo 
arrived  at  was  a  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  America, 
which  the  Spaniards  appear  to  havo  a^crwards  first  found 
out.  The  especial  reason,  which  induces  the  moderns  to 
consider  the  story  of  Madoc  to  be  essentially  true,  is  that 
so  many  of  the  words  used  by  the  Indians  of  those  regions 
were  found  to  be  similar  in  sound  and  signification  to  tho 
Welsh ;  this  has  led  to  those  people  being  called  Welsh 
Indians.  They  live  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  have  been  thrown  back  more  westward  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  Americans  of  the  States.  They  were 
originally  called  Padoucas,  or  White  Indians.  Wo  will 
now  turn  to  the  very  remarkable  narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Roberts,  which,  being  coupled  with  the  tradition  cited 
above,  will  help  us  a  good  way  to  account  for  the  early 
populating  of  America. 

"In  the  year  1801,**  says  he,  "  being  at  Washington,  in 
America,  I  happened  to  be  at  a  hotel  smoking  my  cigar, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  there  was  a 
young  lad  (a  native  of  Wales),  a  waiter  in  the  house,  who 
displeased  me  by  bringing  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  warm 
water  instead  of  cold.  I  said  to  him  jocosely,  in  Welsh, 
'  ril  give  thee  a  good  beating.* 

"There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  same  room  one 
of  the  secondary  Indian  chiefs,  who,  on  my  pronouncing 
these  words,  rose  up  in  a  great  hurry,  stretching  forth  his 
hand  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  chief  said  that  it  was  like 
wise  his  language,  and  the  language  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  of  his  nation.  '  So  it  is  the  language  of  n\y 
father  and  mother,  and  of  my  country.*    Upon  this  the 
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Indiui  begftn  to  inquire  from  whence  I  came?    I  replied, 
*Aiim  Wkles;'  but  he  faad  never  heard  a  word  ■.bout  such  n 

eace.  I  explained  that  Wales  was  a  principality  in  a 
Dsdom  called  England.  Be  had  heard  of  England  and 
of  the  Engliih,  but  never  of  auch  a  place  as  Wales. 

"I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  traditions  amonK  them 
from  whenco  iheir  ancestors  had  come.  Ho  iaid  there 
were;  end  inid  that  they  had  come  from  a  far  distant 
country,  very  far  in  the  Gait,  and  f^oin  over  the  great 
waters.  I  conversed  with  him  in  Welsh  and  in  English ; 
be  knew  better  English  than  I  did,  and  I  asked  him  to 
count  in  Welsh.  He  immediately  counted  to  a  hundred 
or  more.  He  knew  English  very  well,  because  he  was  in 
the  bahit  of  trading  with  the  English  Americans.  Amongst 
other  thing*,  I  asked  him  how  they  came  to  retain  their 
language  so  well  th)m  mixing  with  the  languages  of  other 
Indians.  He  answered,  that  they  had  a  law,  or  an  esta- 
'  hlislied  custom  in  their  country,  furbidding  any  to  teach 
their  children  another  language  until  they  had  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  after  that  age  they  were  at  liberty 
to  learn  any  language  they  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  gu  to  England  or  Wales.  He  replied  that  he 
bad  not  tbe  least  inclinalioQ  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  that  hewould  sooner  live  in  a  wigwam  than  in  a  palace. 
Ho  had  ornamented  his  arms  with  bracelets,  and  on  bis 
head  were  placed  ostrich  feathers. 

"I  was  astonished  and  greatly  amazed  when  I  saw  and 
beard  such  a  man,  who  had  painted  his  face  of  a  yellowish 
red,  and  of  such  an  appearanoe,  speaking  the  language  as 
fluently  aa  if  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Snowdon,  His  hair  was  shaved,  excepting  round 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  there  it  was  very  long  and  neatly 
plaited ;  and  it  was  on  the  crown  of  tbe  head  bo  had  placed 
the  ostrich  feathers  which  I  mentioned  before,  to  ornament 
himself." 

Tbe  foregoing  description,  though  not  strictly  applying  to 
the  labours  of  the  Arabs,  has  been  introduced,  a  little  in 
advance  of  its  proper  place ;  for  a  taste  for  Western  dis- 
oovery  certunly  was  common  at  one  time  among  the  Arabs, 
and  the  sea-girt  countries  of  Europe,  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  ago. 

Two  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  El  Verdi  and  Al  Bdrisi, 
who  is  mentioned  before,  give  a  curious  account  of  a  voyage 
made  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Darkness,  by  the 
AlmM/mrim,  or  the  tVandereri.  It  appears  fhim  the 
Arabian  narratives  that  these  persons  determined  to  And 
tbe  ends  of  the  ocean,  and  the  great  western  regions,  which 
■eems  to  have  been,  in  the  European  partsof  the  world,  the 
great  and  mystic  goal  of  daring.  This  vovage  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Uierefore  just 
before  Madoc's.  They  set  out  from  Lisbon,  and  kept  sailing 
straight  on  to  the  west,  in  a  vast  and  deep  sea,  for  twenty- 
three  days,  when  the  wind  took  them  southward  to  the 
Sheep-Island.  Tbe  Itcsb  of  the  sbeep  on  this  island  was 
too  bitter  to  be  eaten.  But  having  refreshed  themselves  at 
this  place  and  taken  in  water  they  kept  on  to  the  south, 
and  arrived  among  some  red  Indians,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, whose  chief  dissuaded  them  from  pursumg  any 
further  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  sea,  which  lay  to  the 
west  Upon  this  they  returned  to  Lisbon ;  not  having,  in 
feet,  carried  their  voyage,  as  most  people  reasonably  believe, 
beyond  tbe  Azores,  and  then  southward,  the  Madeira  and 
Canary  Islands.  They  reported  upon  their  return,  that 
they  hod  been  visited  with  a  storm,  wherein  thej  hod  lost 


the  light  of  day, — that  they  had  reached  the  gloomj  n 
mities  of  the  world, 

.'when  bounds  were  set 

To  doiknew,  such  as  bound  ib«  acewi-wi¥e. 

Ibn  Batuta,  who  set  out  on  his  travels  at  the  bejtiDiuiif 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  baa  left  an  interesting  accmini  ' 
his  ferambulations  hy  land.     But,  as  these  do  not  coi 
withm  the  scope  of  our  subject,  we  must  omit  Ihem,  ii 
take  up  with  those  parts  of  his  narrative,  which  ipperuiii 
to  maritime  affairs.     Having  been  despatched  from  Mh\ 
as  ambaMador  to  China,  he  notices  the  Chinese  junhii 
Calicut,  which  is  in  the  soutb-weetem   part  of  HiDdonu. 
The  description,  which  he  leaves  of  these  veEseli.  ii  ippii- 
cable  to  them,  both  in  past  and  present  limes  j  sod  it  Uld    ; 
to  be  very  accurate,     "  The  sails  of  these  vessels  ire  mil 
of  cane  reeds,  woven  together  hke  a  mat ;  which,  wh«nliK> 
put  into  port,  they  leave  standing  in  the  wind.    In  lonicif 
these  vessels  there  will  be  a  thousand  men,  six  hundrFd  of 
them  sailors  and  the  remainder  soldiers.   Each  oflhelirjjn 
vessels  is  followed  by  three  others  of  inferior  hiiei.   The' 
vessels  are  nowhere  built  except  in  the  fsrtbesl  pon>ol 
China.    They  are  rowed  with  large  oars,  which  nuv  It 
compared   to   great  masts,   over  some  of  which  Gie  and 
twenty  men  were  stationed,  who  work  standing.    Tbe  am-    \ 
mander  of  each  vessel  is  a  great  emir.     In  the  large  ibipi,    , 
too, they  sow  garden-herhs  and  ginger,  which  (beyculinilt    i 
in  cisterns  ranged  along  the  side.  Id  these  alio  are  hxia 
uonstructed  of  wood,  in  which  the  higher  officers  reside  villi    ' 
their  wives :  every  vessel  is,  therefore,  like  «n  indewQilHil 
city.   Of  such  ships  as  these  Chinese  indiiiduala  will  »»l^    , 
times  have  large  numbers,  and,  generally  speikiDg,  <i» 
Chinese  are  the  richest  people  in  the  wwld*.'  | 

These  junks  ore  almost  innumerable  on  all  the  rireis  tvi 
canals  of  the  Cbmese  empire.  Tbe  cane,  referred  In  br  . 
Ibn  Batuta,  was  the  bamboo,  of  which  tbe  masts  aod  up! 
were  formed.  These  vessels  do  not  sink  more  tbaaiftf* 
or  half  a  yard  into  tbe  water.  They,  are,  boveier  so  ill 
contrived  for  sea,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  can  wn- 
piete  a  voyage.  The  head  is  square,  the  bottom  tlii.  hivin;  I 
no  keel,  nor  bow-sprit.  The  sails  are  lowered  by  tbe  bhi 
treading  them  down  with  their  feet.  This  craft  i>  bigbir 
ornamented  with  dragons'  beads,  ugly  mouths,  iiidtiuiai 
eyes,  and  does  not  usuolly  venture  upon  a  voyage  latikt 
than  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  Port  Jackson. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  mountains  of  LebinMi, 
which  had  furnished  timber  for  building  the  ships  of  T;R 
and  Sidon,  in  the  Infhncy  of  navigation,  were  elill  the  greil  , 
nursery  for  ship- timbers,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  ces tunc* 
of  the  Christian  era :  vast  stores  of  this  timber  beinj  cul- 
lected  on  the  coast  of  PhtBnIcia  by  the  Saracens,  for  buildiDS 
their  fieets. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  genenj  account  of  the  niuU- 
cal  proceedings  of  the  Arabians,  we  have  to  observe  th»U  m 
addition  to  the  pureuit  after  land  lying  at  the  eiiremilj  w 
Atlantio  darkness,  a  still  greater  object  of  curiosity  to  U> 
Saracens,  or  Arabs  generally,  was  the  seat  of  Gog  •"' 
Magog.  All  that  we  can  in  fact  learn  about  thete  objects 
from  the  early  history  of  the  Bible  and  from  Scripiural  uds, 
is,  that  they  were  terms,  implying  a  mighty  race  of  nm- 
bals  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  I"  "^ 
Guildhall  of  London  they  stand  as  awful  giants,— wio'ow 
twin-bom,  inseparable  in  name  and  estimation.  TIkm 
notiou  ware  derived  from  the  fancies  of  the  OrieuiaU.  •» 
*  See  Saturday  Magam'M,  Vol.  X.,  t- 1^ 
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■uppwed  that  Qog  and  U>g(w  had  impregnable  castles  od 
the  borden  of  Scjthia.  As  the  alchymist  souKht  after  the 
philoaophera'  itone,  and  the  youth'restoring  draught;  as 
ibe  atUulogetcomputedthe  fates  and  fortune!  of  individuali 
sod  of  states  by  the  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  as 
the  oechaniciaD  amuaed  himself  by  aeeking  the  perpetual 
notian,  lo  also  the  Arabian  navigators  were  anxious  to 
eiplore  the  ideal  abodes  of  these  monslroiu  productions  of 
inlLquily.  But,  ai  the  alchymist  by  his  labours  inditectly 
advauced  the  knowledge  of  chemistry — as  the  astrologer 
unnittingly  Airthered  the  progress  of  astronomy, — and  as  the 
teeket  after  perpetual  motion  increased  the  knowledge  and 
[H-actice  of  mechanics  by  his  contrivances  to  attain  perpetual 
moiioa — so  the  Arabian  navigator  enriched  (he  knowledge 
of  geography  by  his  careful  though  futile  search  after  mere 
creatures  of  the  imagination.  In  fact,  the  search  for  Gog 
and  Magog  was  at  this  time,  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  part  of  the  romance  of  navigation,  which  was 
indirectly  beneficial  to  nautical  science  and  a  knowledge 
of  ibe  world  :  for,  wherever  the  Arabs  gave  their  attention 
to  make  observations,  geographical  knowledge  was  enlarged ; 
and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  tneir  religious  bigotry  deterred 
them  from  visiting  and  examining  those  nauons,  whose 
failh  differed  from  tbeir  own. 

The  prosecution  of  the  search  after  Gog  and  Magog  was 
at  this  lime  an  object  of  thesreBteat  care  and  anxiety  to 
the  government  of  Bagdad.  Thev  hoped  at  first  to  find  the 
nsidsnce  of  these  giants  on  the  snores  of  the  Caspian  Sea; 
but  having  conquered  this  country  without  discovering  any 
Uace  or  vestige  of  the  castles  of  these  awful  beings,  ihey 
turned  to  the  more  southern  countries,  which  when  they 
bad  explored  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  they 
were  reduced  to  excessive  perplexity.  Another  mission  waa 
tent  out,  (we  are  told  by  Al  Edrisi,)  with  strict  order*  la 
spare  no  pains  to  discover  the  castle  of  Gog.  The  people  oP 
this  mission  proceeded  along  the  shores  of  the  Caaittan,  then 
oier  a  vast  desert,  where  they  met  with  a  stupendous  range 
of  mountainB,  supposed  to  be  the  Altaian.  Here,  according 
to  Iheir  report,  ibey  actually  found  the  castles  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  discovered 
bouie  of  Qie  ancient  monuments  which  have  since  been  seen 
among  These  mountains,  and  that  thus  they  readilyjumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  at  least  the  ruins  of  what 
tbey  sought;  incited  also,  perhaps,  by  a  wish  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  task  so  strange  and  dangerous.  The  account 
Ibey  gave  of  the  fortress  of  the  giants  was  such  as  to  impose 
Dpon  those  to  whom  they  bad  to  relate  it,  and  was  decked 
with  all  the  hyperbolical  garnishing  of  eastern  imagina- 
tions. Tbo  castle  had  walls  of  iron  and  was  of  an  enormous 
magnitude.      The   iron   was   cemented   with  brass.     The 

Stes  were  ninety  feet  high,  and  fastened  with  bolts  and 
rs  of  a  tremendous  site.  Everything  else  was  related 
after  a  aimilar  proportion ;  and  thus  the  Arabian  authorities 
were  satisfied  :  having  demanded  wonder  they  received  it; 
and  their  mindi  went  to  rest,  when  their  fancies  had  been 
tickled.  In  *11  the  maps  of  Asia  for  ages  alter,  the  castle 
of  Gog  and  Magog  appeared  of  an  imposing  aspect  at  the 
northern  boundary. 


NiXT  in  order,  we  must  notice  the  history  and  general 
piDceedinKB  of  our  ancient  countrymen  in  nautical  affairs 
for  a  few  hundreds  of  vears,  taking  notice,  in  the  couree  of 
our  narrative,  of  the  other  distinguished  nations  of  Europe, 
which,  by  their  nautical  skill  and  enterprise,  as  also  by 
their  commerce,  increased  the  geographical  knowledge  oif 
the  world,  and  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  human  race. 

I 
gross  of  Julius  Cmi 
the  Mediterranean  vessels,  in  order  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  tide  harbour  and  a  shoal  coast;  and  they  were 
elevated  both  at  the  prow  and  the  poop,  which  was  deemed 
better  adapted  to  resist  a  stormy  sea.  Tbey  were  con- 
structed wholly  of  oak ;  the  anchors  were  secured  b^  iron 
chains,  instead  of  the  cables  which  had  been  previously 
used ;  and  the  sails  were  made  of  skins  and  thin  leather, 
probably  from  an  opinion  that  a  weaker  material  would  not 
stand  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  elevated  poops  of  the 
British  vessels  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Soman 
galleys,  by  furnishing  a  higher  standing' place,  from  which 
miasilea  could  he  directed  at  the  Roman  galleys.  The  oak 
construction  of  the  British  vessels  also  aObrded  a  successful 
resistance  to  the  coUisionof  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  against 
their  sides,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Ctesar  was  enabled 
to  capture  these  vessels  was  the  following : — the  Roman 
soldiers  fitted  sharp  bill-hooks  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  ropes  which  fastened  llie  sails  of  the 
British  vessels  to  the  mast,  cut  them  asunder,  and  thus 
rendered  the  sails  useless. 

These  were  the  British  war-ships  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  but  the  natives  used  to  cross  the  English 
and  Irish  Channels  in  vessels  constructed  of  wicker-work, 
and  covered  with  skins.  Boats  called  coracles,  very  much 
resembling  them  in  form,  and  which  we  noticed  in  our  Brst 
paper*,  are  in  use  at  the  present  day  on  the  Severn,  and 
some  of  the  rivers  in  Wales ;  and  they  are  so  light  that. 
when  the  fisherman  lands,  he  takes  his  boat  out  of  the 
water  and  carries  it  home  on  his  back.  Dr.  Southey  says. 
— '*  Several  canoes  have  been  dug  up  In  Lincolnshire,  all 
of  oak,  and  remarkable  for  the  free  grain  of  the  timber; 
so  that  the  millwrights  and  carpenters  who  examined  it, 
declared  thai,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  of  foreign  growth, 
and  the  produce  of  a  warmer  country.  But  that  the  canoea 
could  not  have  been  brought  there  from  an;  warmer  country 
seems  certain  :  and  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  as  indicating  its  growth  in  a  warmer 
climate,  it  would  seem  to  be,  that  these  canoes  were  mado 
when  tiie  climate  of  the  island  was  warm  enough  for  ele- 
phants, hynnas,  tigers,  hippopotami,  and  other  inhabitant* 
of  Bouthern  countries,  whose  remains  have  been  brought  to 
light  here." 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told,  the  Saxon  pirates,  who 
cruised  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  subsequently  invaded 
Britain,  bad  ships   made   with   a  woodpn  keel,  the  sides 

*  See  5alurdiiy  IfijuiM,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  34. 
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being  ot  wicker,  with  an  exterior  of  hides.  The  balstnan, 
or  boatswain,  had  a  nand  in  hJB  hand  to  direct  the  motion 
of  the  roivere. 

Dunnii  lbs  sansuinar;  contljcts  in  which  the  Briton* 
were  eni;a|;c(1.  first  with  the  Romans,  then  with  the  Picts 
and  ScuiB,  and  afterwards  with  the  Danei  and  Saxons,  it 
dues  not  appear  that  any  great  obanf^  wu  made  in  tfaa 
form  or  management  of  their  war-galleys.  When  Alfred 
the  Great  had  routed  some  of  the  Danish  invaden,  the; 
resolved  to  harass  the  coast  of  Wessex  by  wa,  in  revenn 
for  the  defeats  they  had  met  with  by  land.  These  preda- 
tory expeditions  were  made  in  vessels  called  ase».  The 
eeiieral  boats  of  the  Danes  were  broad-bottomed,  but,  unlike 
the  early  Britiah  boats,  their  keels  were  framed  of  light 
timber,  and  the  sides  and  upper  works  were  of  wioker, 
covered  with  strong  hides ;  they  were,  in  hct,  ooraoles  of  a 
larger  size,  and  with  wooden  keels.  Tlie  kiecs  were  supe- 
rior to  these,  and  indeed  to  Alfred's  ships,  for  he  ordered 
the  latter  to  he  made  twice  as  long  as  the  former,  in  order 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  them.  Some  of  the  nscs 
had  upwards  of  sixty  oars,  and  were  swifter,  higher,  and 
steadier  than  the  coracles. 

The  character  of  the  Berce  and  ruthless  Danes,  who,  fbr 
so  long  a  period,  harassed  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  forms  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  different 
members  of  a  family  are  obliged  to  do,  when  the  eldest 
son  assumes  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  father.  In 
our  onn  days,  we  know  tliat  it  is  customary,  in  eastern 
countries,  tbr  a  sultan,  as  soon  as  ho  ascends  his  throne, 
to  cause  all  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that 
they  sliould  offer  no  opposition  to  bis  retention  of  the 
crown.  This  cruel  and  sanguinary  line  of  conduct,  although 
more  directly  wicked  and  censurable,  was  not,  nltimately, 
more  prmluctive  of  evil  than  was  the  plan  adopted  among 
the  early  Danes.  Tlia  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  were  par- 
celled out  into  a  number  of  petty  territories,  each  of  which 
had  its  chief  or  sovereign.  When  a  son  of  any  one  of  these 
chiefs  EUccecdeil  his  father  on  the  throne,  his  brothers  had 
each  a  vessel  given  to  them,  in  which  they  were  to  seek 
their  fortunes :  they  became  a  sort  of  pirates,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Vikingers,  they  became  the  terror  of  sur- 
rounding counlries.  So  hardy  and  ferocious  were  they,  that 
it  was  a  proud  boast  of  theirs,  that  they  never  slept  under 
a  roof,  and  never  ate  by  a  flteside.  Their  vessels  used  to 
scour  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  bring  devasta- 
tion to  all  around.  Thus  vvc  see  that  tlie  first  employment 
of  the  German  Ocean,  as  a  field  for  navigation,  was  to 
bear  the  rude  vessels  of  lawless  marauder^  who  were 
equally  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man.  Tbey 
have  formed  the  heroes  of  many  a  Northern  romance,  under 
the  general  title  of  Sea-Kings.    The  Danes  and  Norwe- 

Sians,  generally,  in  the  early  accounts  of  nautical  and  pre- 
aiory  excursions,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
Northmen. 

The  piratical  adventurers  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europo  doubtlessly  advanced  the  marilimo  art  somewhat 
in  the  first  fenturies  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  time  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  different  governments,  who  needed 
and  sought  the  aid  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
deep  sea.  and  the  means  for  traversing  it  OlTo,  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  got  together  a  very  fair  fleet,  and  made  him- 
self so  formidable,  that  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  who 
had  been  hoslilely  disposed  towards  him,  now  sought  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  His  successors  took  no  heed  to 
keep  up  this  fleet,  and  thus  suffered  tho  country  to  lie  ex- 
posed to  tho  piratical  attempts  of  the  Danes,  who  robbed 
end  murdered  the  English,  and  settled  where  they  pleased. 
The  facility  with  which  the  Danes  landed  and  effected  Ibeir 
purposes  of  pillage  and  slaughter,  shows  that  the  English, 
up  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  in  the  ninth  century,  were  very 
ignorant,  or  very  regardless,  of  maritime  affairs.  King 
Alfred,  seeing  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  repressing 
the  inroads  of  the  Danes  was  to  meet  them  on  uie  seas, 
invited  slilp-builders  from  other  countries,  and  made  ships 
larger  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the  Danes.  He 
also  drew  many  of  the  mariners  of  the  Rhine  into  the  ser- 
vice of  England,  nheieby  the  ships  were  more  efficiently 
manned.  In  (he  year  B73  we  learn  that  Alfred's  navy 
attached  and  destroyed  a  Danish  fleet  of  120  ships.  We 
Die  also  told  thai  he  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  as  a 
method  of  practising  his  subjects  in  the  ait  and  difficulties 
of  shipping. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
wo  may  mention  a  law  that  was  made  by  Alhelslan,  that 
"  every  ueichaBt  tliat  oiBde  (biee  voyages  to  theM«dttai' 


renean  on  his  own  ocoonnti  should  be  rused  to  the  knout, 
and  ei\joy  the  privileges,  of  a  gentleman."  This  U«  Kirnii 
to  imply,  that  a  considerable  improvement  bad  taken  plice 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  Englitb  vei,i:l^ 
and  that  (hey  were  probably  used  for  the  mote  pcuxliil 
otyect  of  commerce,  as  well  as  for  the  more  cammuu,  bui 
destructive  one,  of  war. 

King  Edwy,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Englsod  lUtll) 
afterwards,  appears  to  have  made  a  great  IncrcaM  in  bii 
naval  fbree,  for  it  is  said  that  bis  navy  amounted  to  3uC0 
vessaU,  which,  however,  some  modern  writers  ihiaL  ou^iii 
to  be  intarpreted  300.  This  fleet  was  divided  inU  Uira 
sections,  vhich  were  constantly  circumnavigaiin);  liie 
island,  ■■  a  defence  against  hostile  fleets.  It  is  stated  ihii, 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  whoever  possessed  a  cerum 
number  of  hides  ot  land,  should  be  chatged  nith  iLe 
buildiog  of  one  ship  or  galley,  and  owners  of  s  purtuio  of 
a  hide,  a  proportionate  part;  the  bide  of  land  tbcD  ailudtd 
to,  is  believed  to  be  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  Um 
up  with  one  pbugh  in  a  year. 


Edgar,  in  the  year  959,  equipped  a  fleet  of  asmanv.ilji 
said,  as  3000  vessels,  in  order  to  defend  the  kingdom  against 
the  Dane*.  By  dividing  and  stationing  this  fleet  in  ilif^ 
rent  parts,  he  awed  tho  enemy  and  eecured  the  kiD);dam 
&om  depredation)  hut,  owing  to  these  precaulioBary  ncsi- 
sure*  being  gradually  neglected,  th«  Danes.  «ilb  lliEir 
king,  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1009.  were  able  to  land  oniM 
English  coast,  to  drive  Ethelred  from  his  thruue,  mi  U 
place  their  own  monatch  thereon. 

The  son  and  successor  of  this  Danish  monarch  sai 
Canute,  who  is  distinguished  in  our  history,  pardculailj  Ijj 
his  giving  his  eourtiers  a  lesson  of  humility,  by  affurling 
to  command  the  waves  of  ibe  sea  to  obey  bis  pteasun;.  Out 
nation  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  improved,  ai  hr  si 
least  as  naval  affairs  were  concerned,  bv  inlcrcoune  viih 
the  Danes,  though  that  intercourse  produced  crueh)  ooi 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  latter  towards  the  funuer. 
The  naval  superiority  of  the  Danes  had  made  them  gtnc- 
rolly  suceesiful  in  all  their  proceedings  against  the  En^ lUb, 
and  about  this  time  they  enlsiged  their  open  bstU  of 
twelve  oars,  into  regular  vessels  of  considerable  uze  aaii 
Btrength;  many  of  them  were  capable  of  holding  100 sks, 
and  some  even  more. 

We  are  informed  that  the  ships  of  Canute  were  brauti- 
fully  invered  over  with  gold  and  silver.  It  appears  ihsl  liiff 
bad  each  but  one  mast,  ^which  was  ornamented  wiib  a  gilt 
metal  vane  under  the  figure  of  some  bird,  to  let  ibem  Inov 


lion,  a  dragon,  a  fish.  Sec,  There  was,  in  all  probsbiiiiy.  > 
great  deal  of  tinsel  and  ornament  about  the  myal  \tw\i; 
I  but  the  craft  which  held  tho  inferior  people  was  of  a  roughs' 
and  ruder  sort. 

The  ancient  English  chronicles  afford  butslendcr  inforiDi- 
tion  of  the  progress  of  naval  architecture  and  of  navip- 
tion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  it  is  probable,  indeetl,  thai 
but  little  change  was  made  from  reign  to  reign.  There 
appears,  however,  in  the  lelgn  of  Hardicanute  a  ticp 
towards  luxury,  which  sboRs  that  the  art  of  ship-buililiag 
bad  been  making  silent  progress.  Earl  GodnJD,  hiving 
murdered  Prince  Alfred,  son  of  King  Ethelred,  to  appc!^ 
the  anger  of  Hardicanute,  the  half-brother  of  the  pnoct. 
presented  to  him  a  gallev  sumptuously  gilt,  sad  ronai 
by  eiehty  men,  each  of  whom  wore  on  bis  arm  s  gol^^ 
bracelet,  weighing  sixteen  ounces.  This  description  ret- 
tainly  implies  a  galley  more  splendid  than  was  id  use  i" 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  same  period. 

Navigators,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  almost  inlslUlib 
assistBDce  of  the  compass  and  quadrant  and  of  arithmeenl 
and  astronomioal  tables,'  ready  constructed  by  men  cfciiU' 
ueQce  ia  the  varioua  depaitnenti  «f  ■rieoee,  viU  be  ssiw 
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•hed  when  they  fefleet  on  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Ihineg 
and  loelanden  of  the  ninth  century,  who,  assuredly  destitute 
of  the  compass,  for  which  they  substituted  the  flight  of 
birds,  dared  to  commit  their  barks,  for  seteral  days,  perhaps 
often  weeks,  to  a  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  and  trust 
their  lives  to  the  chance  of  seeing  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
Arnerim  Jonas,  an  Icelandic  historian,  tells  us  the  way  in 
which  the  flight  of  birds  was  made  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
mariner.  He  says  that  when  Flok,  a  celebrated  Norwe* 
giaa  navigator,  was  going  to  set  out  from  Shetland  to  Ice- 
land, he  took  on  board  some  crows,  because  the  mariner's 
compass  was  not  yet  in  use.  When  he  thought  he  had 
made  a  considerable  part  of  his  way,  he  threw  up  one  of  hit 
crows,  which,  seeing  land  astern,  flew  to  it ;  whence  Flok, 
oonclading  that  he  was  nearer  to  Shetland  than  to  any  other 
Jand,  kept  on  his  course  for  some  time ;  and  then  sent  out 
another  crow,  which,  seeing  no  land  at  all,  returned  to  the 
vessel.  At  last,  having  run  the  greatest  part  of  his  way, 
another  crow  was  sent  out  by  him,  which,  seeing  land  ahead, 
immediately  flew  for  it ;  and  Flok,  following  his  guide,  fell 
in  with  the  east  end  of 'the  island.  Such  was  the  simple 
mode  of  keeping  their  reckoning  and  steering  their  course, 

Sractised  by  these  bold  navigators  of  titbe  stormy  Northern 
^cean. 

A  people  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history,  who  were 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  These  were  the  Normans,  who,  originally  coming 
from  Norway,  gradually  got  a  footing  on  Uie  north-west 
coast  of  France,  which  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Nor- 
mandy. From  this  territory  they  made  predatory  excur- 
sions to  any  quarter  where  they  thought  advantage  was  to 
be  gained ;  and  being  a  hardy,  robust,  and  courageous  raee, 
they  met  with  great  success. 

Shortly  before  the  Normans  invaded  Britain,  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  powerfhl  rivals,  in  maritime  affairs,  to  the 
soathern  nations.  This  was  brought  about  in  a  way  very  simi- 
lar to  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  rule  in  Britain,  some 
centuries  before.  The  Sicilians,  being  harassed  by  pirates, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Normans,  who  afterwards 
settled  among  them,  seemingly  conforming  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  ultimately  gained  great  ascendancy.  They 
conqaered  a  considerable  part  of  Italy,  and  then  directed 
their  arms  agaicst  the  eastern  empire.  Thirteen  hundred 
Norman  knights,  thirteen  thousand  soldiers,  arms,  wooden 
towers  covered  with  hides,  horses,  &c.,  were  transported 
across  the  Adriatic,  to  the  eastern  empire,  under  Kobert 
Guijicard.  The  attempt  was,  however,  ultimately  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  Norman  invasion  of  England  affords  evidence  of 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  vessels  in  which  William  the 
Conqueror  brought  over  his  army  from  Normandy  to  Eng- 
land. The  number  of  vessels  was  said  to  amount  to  three 
thousand ;  and  as  his  army  amounted  only  to  sixty  thou- 
fiaod,  it  allowed,  on  an  average,  but  twenty  men  to  each 
vessel :  as,  however,  the  vessels  were  only  used  as  trans- 
ports, to  convey  the  army  across  the  channel,  we  may  thus 
account  for  the  defectiveness  of  the  vessels,  considered  in 
the  light  of  war-ships.  The  fleet  which  Harold  opposed  to 
the  Norman  progress,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  superior 
class  of  vessels ;  but  as  William's  plan  was  to  carry  on  the 
contest  by  land,  Harold's  fleet  was  foiled  of  any  opportunity 
of  producing  the  desired  advantage. 

Although  the  intercourse  between  England  and  France 
increased  in  these  times,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  Nor- 
nian  princes  to  sovereign  rule  in  England,  and  although  in 
consequence  the  maritime  business  of  this  country  was 
promoted  thereby,  yet  we  find  that  the  Norman  vessels  had 
likewise  but  one  mast,  and  that  the  ropes  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mast,  some  to  the  prow  and  others  to  the 
^tcrn  of  the  vessel.  In.the  course  of  time  these  shrouds,  or 
»ail-ropes,  were  brought  down  to  each  side  of  the  ship, 
vhich  method,  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be  more 
convenient,  is  continued  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  accounts  delivered  down  to  us  of  the  discovery 
}flreland,  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  and 
)thcr  islands,  by  the  northern  navigators ;  and  the  Icelandic 
bisiories  of  the  present  time  give  narratives  of  intercourse 
iiatablished  in  very  early  ages  between  Iceland  and  Ireland. 
Tliis  intercourse  was  carried  on  partly  with  a  mercantile 
kicw,  and  partly  under  the  romantic,  but  in  those  days 
widely  extended,  notion  of  being  at  some  time  enabled  to 
lavigate  on  to  the  west,  and  reach  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
uid  the  abodea  of  bliss ;  which,  for  ages  upon  ages,  were 
supposed  to  lie  in  that  direction  of  the  horison  wnere  the 
)UQ  drops  beneath  our  view. 


The  Feroe  Islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates ; 
and  soon  aAer  this  Iceland  was  colonised  by  Flok,  the 
Norwegian,  mentioned  before.     Iceland,  it  appears,  had 
been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  there  ; 
as  many  relics,  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  wooden  erasses^  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in 
different  parts  of  the  island :  so  that  the  Irish  seem  to  have 
first  set  foot  upon  that  isle.     The  Icelandic  chronicles  also 
relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered  a 
great  countrv  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  account  has  by 
many  been  deemed  apocryphal ;  for,  if  true,  they  must  be 
held  to  be  some  of  the  early  discoverers  of  America ;  but  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  they  made  their  way  to  Greenland 
In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.    The  settlement  effected 
in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  small  population, 
seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early  times  in 
mercantile  affairs.    They  had  bishops  and  priests  from 
Europe;  and  paid  the  Pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  2600 
pounds  weight  of  walrus-teeth,  as  tithe  and  Peter  s  pence. 
The  voyage  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
back  again,  consumed  five  years ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of  the 
bishop  of  Greenland,  until  six  years  after  it  had  occurred ; 
so  that  the  art  of  navigation  after  all  must  have  been  in 
these  times  but  at  a  very  low  pitch.    We  shall  notice  this 
subject  more  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

The  description  left  of  Greenland  by  the  old  navigators 
agrees  with  modem  observations.  It  presents  the  same 
dreary  appearance  now  as  it  did  then ;  looking  like  a  vast 
hot  irregular  accumulation  of  rocks  and  glaciers.  Enor- 
mous icebergs  floated  along  the  coostt  and  filled  every  inlet. 
The  awihl  appearance  of  nature  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
its  remoteness,  and  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  seas  which 
intervened,  soon  made  it,  in  the  popular  belief,  a  land  of 
wonders.  The  surrounding  sea  was  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  marine  giants  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  terrific  icebergs, 
as  they  moved  along,  were  reported  to  be  guided  by  invi* 
sible  hands  It  was  also  said  that  a  roan,  named  HoUur 
Geit,  walked  from  Norway  to  Greenland  on  the  ice,  con- 
ducted by  a  goat.  The  northern  horrors,  just  alluded  to, 
are  well  portrayed  by  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons : — 

111  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  -charged. 

Thai,  tossed  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moore 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 

While  night  o*erw helms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 

Th'  assembled  mischief  that  besiege  them  round  1 

Heartpgnawtng  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 

The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice* 

Now  ceauing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage. 

And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

Greenland,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  seems  to 
have  been  called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the  vines  which 
were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in 
all  the  norUiern  districts  of  America.  A  German,  one  of 
the  party  who  first  went  to  these  coasts,  liaving  observed 
the  vines,  and  having  shown  his  companions  the  use  of 
this  vegetable  produce,  they  agreed  to  call  the  place  Fti a- 
land,  or  land  of  unne.  Some  Normans  landed  there  soon 
after*  and  saw  there  many  of  the  natives,  of  diminutive 
stature,  whom  tUey  called  dwarfs,  in  canoes  covered,  with 
leather.  These  persons  appear  to  have  been  the  Esqui- 
maux, with  whom  they  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  in 
furs.  This  Viinland  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  have  been  Newfoundland;  and  it  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries 
before  Columbus  sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies:  and 
moreoveri  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  many  tiaditions 
about  the  West,  existing  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  first  set 
him  to  prosecute  the  idea  of  discovering  another  world. 

The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Europe 
was  very  small  at  the  time  that  we  are  writing  of.  What 
there  was,  was  confined  to  the  cloisters ;  and  that  was  little. 
The  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  thought  that  Paris 
was  so  remote,  that  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Count  de  Bourcard,  who  wished  to  establish  a  mo« 
nastery  of  his  order  at  St.  Maur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  The  knowledge  of  the  monks  did  not  oftentimes 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  residence ;  and  they 
had,  perhaps,  never  beard  of  places  distinguished  even  in 
their  own  country.  Hence  it  was  that  the  papal  dominion 
was  so  easily  extended,  so  firmly  rooted  for  many  ages,  that 
all  the  learning  and  genuine  piety  of  the  martyrs  could,  in 
some  countries  at  least*  but  shake  it;   though  in  somo 
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others  this  evil  paver  ma;  luve  been  overturned.  Even 
luch  a  person  as  Otho,  biabop  of  Bamberg,  in  BaTkria,  had 
ne^er  beard  uf  tbe  Baltic  Sea;  and  was  Tastly  lurprJied, 
at  sailing  across  it,  to  Dnd  that  it  wai  so  broad,  that  from 
tlie  middle  of  it  the  opposite  shore*  seemed  juat  like  clouds 
in  the  Iiorizon. 

But,  notwithitandtng  all  this,  some  diitingaiihed  persons, 
vhaie  interest  ted  them  to  explore  in  order  to  extend  their 
power  and  dominion,  endeavoured  lo  obtain  awell-arranged 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Charlemagne  of  Prance  had  a 
large  table  of  silver,  on  whose  surface  was  engraved  a  map 
of  tbe  world  as  then  known.  His  grandson  Lothaire,  in 
the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the  other  Carlovingian 
princes,  used  this  precious  and  expensive  picture  of  the 
earth,  not  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  soldiers,  but 
for  their  more  immediate  necessities;  so  that,  as  it  haa 
been  quaintly  observed,  "  the  silver  world  was  soon  melted 
down  to  aupply  the  necessities  of  one  of  its  kingdoms." 

We  have  thus  passed  over  the  first  half  of  tbe  middle  ages, 
which  we  may  assume  to  have  terminated  at  the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  at  wbieh  time,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the 
practice  of  navigation  and  tbe  art  of  ship-building  does  not 
seem  lo  have  advanced  beyond  tbe  state  in  which  it  was  left 
by  tbe  Carthaginians,  when  their  country  was  Snally  depo- 
pulated by  the  Romans.  So  that,  in  reverting  to  the  coun- 
tries and  people  with  whom  we  set  out,  we  may  observe  that 
about  the  year  800  maritime  affairs  had  sunk  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  there  was  scarcely  what  could  be  with  propriety 
called  a  navy,  in  the  world,  except  the  galleys  of  Venice, 
and  of  some  of  the  northern  nations,  such  aa  the  Saxons,  &c. 
The  Constantinopolitan  empire,  the  French  empire  under 
the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  Saracens,  and  other  nations, 
were  now  so  busily  occupied  in  military  transactions,  that 
they  had  neither  lime  nor  treasure  to  augment  and  maintain 
their  Ileets. 

It  has  been  observed  that  had  Habomet  been  at  all 
attached  to  naval  affairs,  he  might  have  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  managing  ships, 
fh>m  the  enormous  power  which  gradually  accumulated  in 
his  hands.  He  cbose,  however,  to  propagate  bis  creed  by 
Are  and  sword ;  and,  beginning  from  a  small  spot  in  Arabia 
as  a  centre,  he  extended  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms  to 
tbe  neighbouring  countries  of  Syria,  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  &c,,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  land.  Mr. 
Charnock,  in  his  History  of  Marine  Archilechire,  say* — 
"The  collection  of  an  army,  more  particularly  considering 
the  simple  state  in  which  mililarr  tactics  then  were,  was  tbe 
operation  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  only  of  a  few  hours. 
Every  peatant  could  be  transformed  on  tbe  instant  into  a 
aoldier.  He  readily  became  acquainted  with  all  the  duties 
of  bis  profession.  The  productions  and  plunder  of  tho  dis- 
tricts which  he  overran  with  religious  zeal,  and  in  the  in- 
spired hope  of  obtaining  eternal  sensual  felicity  a^er  death, 
made  him  totally  regardless  of  his  life,  and  supfdied  him  with 
food,  as  well  as  with  raiment;  to  that  bis  sword  and  his 
Koran  became  the  only  necessary  articles  of  equipment  for 
the  field  of  ravage  and  of  glory.  A  navy  was  not  to  be 
collected  bv  such  slender  means.  Its  formation  required  a 
species  of  deliberation,  that  was  incompatible  with  the  view* 
of  Mahomet  and  his  followers.'' 

We  shallformsomeideaof  the  insignificant  position  which 
naval  pursuits  assumed  in  this  age,  by  considering  that  in 
two  centuries  tbe  creed  of  Mahomet  had  spread  over  neariy 
half  of  the  then  known  world,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
ships,  but  mere  transports  to  convey  soldiers;  for  the  oom- 
merce  with  other  countries  was  carried  on  dmost  entirely 
by  caravans,  which  travelled  by  land. 

By  degrees,  however,  new  nations,  or  new  assemblages  of 
people,  sprang  into  notice,  and  formed  the  gerroa  from 
which  powerful  nations  afterwards  arose.  Thus,  a  party  of 
Andalusians,  from  the  aouth  of  Spain,  joined  themselves 
into  one  predatory  band,  and  then  ravaged  tbe  coast  of 
Italy,  and  began  to  excite  anattentiontonavala^irt  among 
those  who  bad  to  defend  themselves  from  these  attacks. 
A  new  republic  also — Genoa — gradually  assumed  an  im- 
posing position;  and  being  so  near  Venice,  which  at  that 
time  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  began  to  divide  with  her  the 
maritime  traffic  of  that  important  sea.  Another  band  of 
adventurers  showed  themselves  in  Croatia,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their  vessels  were  made 
wiihaut  decks,  and  were  also  without  rostra,  or  beaks:  they 
were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  boats,  (although  it  is 
customary  to  apply  the  term  gallry  to  thera) ;  for  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  such  vessels  contained  only  three  thousand 
men,  including  both  sailors  and  soldiers. 


The  information  irhioh  the  HaditemnttH  nsttesi  w- 
quired  concerning  Northern  ccuntries  iDcressed,  uA,  om 
by  one,  we  find  new  countries  appearii^  on  tbe  pip  rf 
history.  Thus  about  the  ninth  centuir,  the  RoioliDi, « 
Russians,  first  became  known  to  tbe  Conslsntinopolitui' 
and  by  the  tenth  century,  sufficient  was  koown  of  ^u 
to  indicate  their  mode  of  navigating  tbe  Baltic  Thtir 
canoes  were  formed  of  a  sinele  tree,  and  in  Iben  sen 
brought  slaves,  furs  of  every  aescription,  tbe  tpail  tS  ibii 
bee-hives,  and  the  bides  of  their  cattle,  fiDm  the  Mi 
towards  southern  districts,  by  means  of  intercsl  leu,!^ 
and  rivers.  These  articles  of  merchandiie  were  cooTtjed, 
once  a  year,  to  Constantinople,  by  a  fleet  of  caDKi,vtiidi 
pused  down  the  Borysthenes  and  other  riven  leadio|  ton 
Russia  toward*  the  Euxine  Sea;  and  in  eicbange  rorlbrir 
cargoei,  carried  back  corn,  wtne,  oil,  and  oiber  jitdIk- 
tions,  to  their  own  country.  These  yearly  visits  girt  i^ 
Russian*  a  thirst  for  tbe  wealth  and  luiory  which  ibq 
witnessed  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  progress  of  limt.ilxT 
formed  piratical  parties  for  soiling  by  force  thatwhichthe; 
had  previously  &irly  gained  by  barter.  These  pirual 
excursions  were  made  in  vessels  which  were  thus  fiinied: 
a  canoe  was  scooped  out  of  tbe  stem  of  tbe  beech  or  viIIeii. 
and  the  edges  were  extended  upwards  by  plseki  IisUdeiI 
side  by  side,  until  tbe  length  of  tho  boat  attained  liuj  fnl 
and  the  height  twelve  feet.  These  boats  were  built  siihm 
a  deck,  but  with  two  ludden  and  a  masi,  so  (hit  ibtl 
moved  with  sails  and  oars;  each  boat  would  contain  lertti^ 
men  with  their  arms,  and  sufficient  provision,  coniislinga 
water  and  salt  flsb.  Twelve  hundred  of  these  Ixats  toe, 
in  some  cases,  joined  In  one  combined  fleet,  which  detMtuM 
the  Borysthenes  and  other  rivers,  and  landed  their  mn 
wherever  spoliation  could  be  effected. 
'  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  ancient  seniicir 
cnlar  line  of  battle  was  still  preserved,  by  arranpng  ihe 
strongest  ships  in  the  wings,  with  a  view  to  cdcIom  ibt 
enemy  as  in  a  net  The  soldiers  stationed  on  tbe  uppa 
deck,  or  on  the  raised  platform  or  forecastle,  midt  i 
close  bulwark  of  their  shields;  and  to  give  them  Int 
room  to  fight,  the  rowers  sat  below.  When  the  hniOc 
fleets  approached,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  the  shooti 
of  the  men  gave  tbe  sisnal  for  the  engagement,  (bicii 
commenced  with  a  discharge  of  missiles  on  both  iid» 
The  beaks  were  forced  against  the  enemies'  sides;  thtnn 
were  entangled ;  tbe  vessels  were  grappled  together;  ind  tbt 
engineers  endeavoured  to  bum  the  enemies'  ships  viihlbt 
Greek  lire,  which  whs  now  used  by  Turks,  Sarsceni.  i*^ 
Cbriatians.  Such  was,  very  nearly,  the  mode  of  fijrhiirs 
used  by  the  ancient  Greek*  and  Roinans,  as  desetiW  in 
our  first  paper*. 

We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next  paper,  bjlert 
ingour  attention  to  the  Crusades;  which  so  erestly  itFetud 
tbe  state  and  condition  of  Europe,  and  which  will  of 
to  u*  new  *cenea  in  nautical  afifairs,  and  new  natteat  dfr 
tinguished  therein. 

■  Sea  Saturday  Magaim,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  38. 
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FISHERMEN    OF    FRANCE. 


In  traver^g  the  French  coast  from  north  to  soatb, 
from  Dunkirk,  to  the  Alps,  we  find  it  inhabited  suc- 
cusively  by  Flemingt,  Normans,  Bretona,  Basqnea, 
or  BiscBjBns,  and  the  men  of  Langnedoc  and  Pro- 
*e[ice.  Mitch  as  these  differ  in  point  of  origin  apd 
language,  they  remarkably  resemble  each  other  in 
their  habits  and  daily  occnpations.  The  whole  of  the 
French  coast  provides  seamea  for  the  royal  navy,  and 
masters  and  pilota  for  merchant  ressela,  as  well  as 
dockyard  men  for  the  arsenals  j  and  while  the  male 
population  is  engaged  in  one  or  other  of  these  em- 
ployments, or  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries,  the 
women,  old  men  and  children,  remain  at  home,  a(- 
teading  to  the  culture  of  the  groond  and  harvest- 
work.  When  the  return  of  Winter  brings  them  all 
together,  the  old  boats  are  repaired,  new  ones  built, 
Ud  nets  are  mann  factored. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  although  the 
whole  line  of  the  French  coast  supplies  seamen,  all 
do  not  possess  the  same  qualities.  The  men  of  Pro- 
veace  and  Gascony  are  the  most  active  and  the  most 
intelligentj  the  Bretons  the  steadiest,  the  hardiest, 
and  the  stontest.  A  French  admiral,  Grivel,  con- 
siders the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Armories,  now 
Brittany,  to  be  pecnliaify  fitted  for  the  sea. 

The  seaman,  when  ashore,  carries  into  his  family 
habits  and  manners  quite  his  own.  The  bouse  be 
occupies  is  generally  cleaner  than  those  belonging  to 
laadsmen  of  the  same  rank  in  life  who  only  till  the 
auil.  He  wears  also  on  his  countenance  an  expression 
of  seriousness  approaching  to  melancholy,  indicating 
a  life  exposed  to  risks  and  difficulties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  French  coast,  from  the 
simple  fiict  of  their  geographical  position,  as  soon  as 
ihey  cease  being  employed  in  the  navy  or  merchant 
service,  engage  in  one  or  other  of  the  fisheries.  But 
such  as  are  fishermen  by  professioii  are  divided  into 
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two  classes,  of  which  the  one  are  attached  to  the 
whale  and  cod  fisheries,  the  other  consists  of  those 
who  fish  along  the  coast  and  supply  the  towns  that 
border  upon  it.  The  former  embark  from  the  ports 
of  French  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  most  of  all,  of 
Brittany ;  they  are  engaged  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year,  and  return  in  September  or  October. 
Such  as  do  return,  (for  many  perish,)  generally  have 
four  or  five  hundred  francs  (from  161.  to  20/.)  in 
their  pockets,  to  assist  them  through  the  Winter. 
This  they  may  increase  by  fishing  off  the  coast,  or 
by  making  nets  for  those  who  send  out  the  fishing- 
vessels,  working  up  the  raw  material  with  which  the 
latter  supply  them,  and  are  paid  two  or  three  hundred 
francs  for  their  labour.  From  these  different  re- 
sources, a  family  of  four  or  five  persona  is  supported  ^ 
and  thoagh  with  industry  and  good  management  a 
certain  measure  of  comfort  may  he  thus  secured, 
there  can  be  no  laying  up  of  any  positive  provision 
against  future  wants.  Snch  is  the  condition  of  the 
French  seaman,  whether  he  serve  his  country  at 
twenty-seven  francs  per  month,  or  engage  in  the 
merchant  service  at  forty-five  francs. 

Those  who  fish  along  the  coast,  though  exposed, 
perhaps,  to  fewer  risks  than  those  who  go  to  the 
wbale-flshery  off  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  northern  cod- 
fishery,  are  worse  off  in  other  respects.  Landemau, 
Belle-isle,  and  some  other  porta  on  the  coast  01 
Brittany,  are  the  chief  stations  for  the  sardine  fishery ; 
Cancale,  GrandviUe,  and  Dieppe,  are  the  same  for 
oyster  dredging,  and  the  Channel  porta  in  general  for 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fishings.  The  first  of  these 
gives  employment  to  about  fifteen  hundred  boats, 
each  manned  with  a  crew  of  four, — the  master,  an 
experienced  seaman,  a  novice,  and  a  boy.  They  are 
engaged,  for  the  most  part,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vemW,  for  the  following  Spring,  by  merchanU  who 
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give  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fkmiica  for  the  whole 
fishing  season ;  but  over  and  above  this,  the  master 
of  each  of  the  boats  is  entitled  to  a  ninth-part  of  the 
fish  that  are  caught,  the  mate  is  allowed  a  tenths  the 
novice  a  twentieth,  while  the  boy  has  nothing  at  all. 
They  have  also  a  few  furnishings,  a  little  wine,  wood 
for  fuel  to  cook  their  victuals  with,  &c.  5  but,  on  the 
whole,  these  poor  creatures  have  hardly  enough  to 
meet  the  first  wants  of  nature,  and  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  their  distress  is  extreme.  Nothing  can 
form  a  greater  contrast  with  their  condition  than  that 
of  the  fishing  population  of  Holland,  where,  through 
the  universal  diCFusion  of  an  excellent  Protestant 
education,  from  the  independence  and  economy  of 
all  classes,  and  the  wise  combination  of  the  interests 
of  all  in  common  cnterprizes,  family  comfort  and  a 
sufficiency  of  food  are  found  at  all  times,  and  uni- 
versally, prevalent. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  oyster-fishery  are  not  thus 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  actual  want.  These  have 
the  article  they  bring  to  market  always  within  certain 
reach, — the  oysters  being  attached  to  the  fishing 
ground,  from  which  they  are  detached  by  means  of 
an  instrument  six  feet  long,  somewhat  like  a  shovel, 
with  a  kind  of  sack  behind,  made  of  cord  or  strips 
of  leather.  This,  when  dragged  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  collects  all  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  oyster 
'8  found  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  France,  but 
s  nowhere  so  plentiful  as  at  Cancale  and  Grandville. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  are  taken  up  every 
year,  and  yet  they  seem  more  inexhaustible  than  ever. 
The  oyster-fishery  produces  about  fifteen  millions  of 
francs  (about  600,000/.)  a-year,  and  hence  difiTuses 
the  means  of  easy  subsistence  at  the  two  ports  we 
have  mentioned,  whose  population  has  lately  advanced 
from  3500  to  5000  inhabitants.  The  oyster- dredgers 
are,  generally  speaking,  better  lodged,  clothed,  and 
fed,  than  any  other  class  of  seamen.  The  fishings 
are  carried  on  with  most  activity  during  Winter;  and 
in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  men  to  spend  several  successive  nights 
at  sea. 

Next  to  the  Grandville  and  Cancale  fishermen, 
those  of  the. inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  France,  who 
seem  to  live  most  comfortably,  belong  to  the  Flemish 
and  Channel  ports  $  for  their  superiority  in  this 
respect,  however,  they  are  indebted  not  so  much  to 
Jtheir  nets  as  to  other  petty  branches  of  industry 
which  they  combine  with  fishing.  The  Flemings 
cultivate  each  a  small  spot  of  ground,  or  engage  in 
the  egg  trade  with  England.  The  fishermen  of 
Cherbourg,  Fecamp,  and  St.  Valery,  rear  pigs  for 
selling  to  vessels  going  to  sea,  or  engage  in  smuggling 
tobacco  and  snuff. 

Unhappily  there  is  one  vice  common  to  all  the  sea- 
faring people  along  the  French  coast,  from  Dunkirk 
to  fiayonne,  and  that  is  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors.  In  Flanders  the  men  make  themselves  drunk 
with  gin 3  in  Normandy  with  cyder;  in  Brittany  with 
brandy;  in  the  Landes  and  in  Gascony  with  wine. 
DrunlLenness  and  ignorance  are  the  two  great  evils 
that  press  down  the  labouring  part  of  the  population 
of  the  French  coast.  Even  when  drunkenness  fails 
to  brutalize  them,  ignorance  makes  them  the  victims  of 
credulity  and  superstition.  The  hair-breadth  and  appa- 
rently-miraculous escapes  of  a  seaman's  life,  together 
with  the  sublime  aspect  of  the  ocean  continually  present 
to  him,  might  promote  true  religion  in  an  enlightened 
person,  but  only  render  the  ignorant  man  childishly 
superstitious,  and  engage  him  in  practices  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  calculated  to  improve  his  moral  cha- 
racter. Hence  those  barbarous  manners  which  from 
time  ihimemorial  have  distinguished  the  shores  ot  the 


ocean.  The  inhabitants  hava  became  habitoated  to 
the  idea  that  a  wrecked  vessel  k  their  lawful  prey 
and  a  godsend.  Kay,  it  ia  not  many  years  since  the 
inhabitants  of  Brittany,  during  storms,  would  alloie 
ships  to  the  coast  by  false  signals,  then  plunder  the 
cargoes,  and  sometimes  murder  the  crews. 


JUDICIAL  COMBATS  AND  TRIALS  BY 

ORDEAL. 

The  custom  of  judicial  combats,  of  which  tnces 
were  discoverable  in  our  laws  until  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  was  introduced  iDto 
civilized  Europe  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  GennaDy 
who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire*  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  legally  established  by  Gondebald, 
king  of  the  Franks,  by  an  edict  published  at  Lyoos, 
March  29,  a.d.  501,  in  which  the  monarch  assigns 
his  reasons  for  establishing,  or  rather  sanctioning  the 
institution :  "  Let  causes  be  decided  by  wager  of 
battle,  to  the  end  that  rash  oaths  should  no  lunger  be 
taken  respecting  obscure  iacta,  nor  felse  oaths  re- 
specting certainties.**  What  a  singular  picture  of 
morals  is  contained  Ui  thtM  few  worn  1  peijury  had 
become  ao  mbnstroua  an  evil«  that  murder  was  chosen 
as  the  milder  alternative  I 

The  judicial  combat  thus  aanctioticd  by  royal 
authority,  was  called  the  *'  Judgment  of  God  I"  Tlu 
Germanic  tribes  worshipped  a  deity  who  delighted  in 
war  and  slaughter,  and  so  deeply  was  this  ancient 
creed  impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  it  long  resisted 
the  influence  of  Christianity;  the  Romish  clergy 
sanctioned  the  profanation  of  attributing  to  the 
Divine  Being  the  character  of  the  heathen  deity, 
because  it  tended  to  increase  their  power  by  giving 
them  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  judicial  trials.  The 
forms  of  the  legal  combat  were  composed  of  the 
customs  of  savage  life,  combined  with  the  corraptions 
of  Christianity ;  religion  and  law  were  equally  dese- 
crated by  being  brought  to  preside  in  a  field  of  blooi 
The  rules  of  judicial  combat  are  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  ordinances  of  various  kings  daring  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  following  summary  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  for  general  readers. 

When  a  plaintiff  claimed  a  possession  which  the 
defendent  refused  to  resign,  or  charged  him  with  i 
crime  which  he  denied,  a  challenge  was  the  immediate 
result  Whichever  of  them  appealed  to  the  combat 
threw  down  before  his  adversary  some  pledge,  usually 
a  glove,  which  was  called  the  gage  of  battle,  and 
taking  this  up  was  the  signal  that  the  challenge  vis 
accepted.  In  later  ages  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
permission  of  the  king  or  liege  lord  before  a  challenge 
could  be  given,  but  at  first,  the  Suzerain  had  do 
right  to  interfere  until  called  to  preside  at  the  combat 
or  to  name  a  president,  and  his  power  was  limited  to 
naming  the  place  and  time  for  the  contest.  When 
the  challenge  was  accepted,  each  combatant  named 
certain  witnesses,  called  sponsors,  or  godfiathers, 
"  because,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  they  were  abtmi 
to  attend  a  baptism  of  blood,*'  and  these  called  the 
champions  their  god-children !  These  sponsors,  or 
seconds  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  were  ori- 
ginally appointed  to  watch  the  combat,  and  see  that 
its  rules  were  fairly  observed;  but  they  soon  began  to 
join  in  the  fight  themselves,  either  to  aid  or  to  avenge 
their  principals. 

Application  was  next  made  to  the  Suzerain  to 
appoint  the  umpire  or  president,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  combat.  A  space  called  the  ''close- 
field"  was  marked  out,  and  surrounded  by  ropes  or 
palings.    At  the  upper  part  of  this  litUe  amphitheatre 
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a  gallowB  cur  a  pile  of  wood  was  erected,  that  the 
vanquished,  if  he  escaped  with  life,  might  be  instantly 
hanged  or  bomed.  In  front  of  this  were  two  seats 
covered  with  black,  for  the  two  combatants.  Before 
eateriag  the  lists  the  combatants  attended  mass,  and 
received  the  encharist  in  the  form  prescribed  for  its 
administration  to  persons  at  the  point  of  death ;  and 
so  common  were  such  events,  that  a  special  service 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  called  "  the  duellist 
mass,"  (mufa  jrs  difelio,)  which  may  be  found  in 
most  ancient  missals.  When  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, the  combatants  were  led  by  their  god-fathers, 
accompanied  by  the  heralds  and  clergy,  to  their  seats 
in  the  lists,  and  a  discourte  was  pronounced,  usually 
by  a  priest,  exhorting  them  not  to  tempt  Providence 
if  conscious  of  falsehood  or  injustice. 

An  oath  was  administered  to  each,  in  which  they 
called  to  witness,  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saints, 
and  especially  "  that  good  knight  and  gentleman  St. 
George,*'  that  their  causes  were  just,  and  that  they 
would  not  depart  from  them. 

They  next  swore  on  the  Gk)spels  that  they  had 
used  no  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  magical  incantations, 
and  that  they  had  not  about  them  any  spell,  amulet, 
or  charm.  But  not  satisfied  with  the  oath,  the  pre- 
sident, called  usually  ''the  marshal  of  the  field,'* 
caused  the  combatants  to  be  searched,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  their  arms  measured,  so  that  neither 
should  have  an  unfair  advantage  by  length  of  weapon. 

The  marshal  of  the  field,  attended  by  the  sponsors, 
then  divided  as  ^rly  as  ho  could  the  advantages  of 
ground,  sun,  and  wind,  sometimes  adding  comfitures 
and  other  little  sweets  to  serve  as  refreshments  in  the 
battle.  The  lists  were  then  cleared,  and  the  specta- 
tors prohibited  from  entering  them  under  pain  of 
death  3  severe  penalties  were  also  denounced  against 
any  person  who  should  distract  or  interrupt  the 
combatants  by  coughing,  sneezings  speaking,  or 
making  any  sound  whatever.  When  these  prelimi- 
naries were  arranged,  the  marshal  gave  the  signal  for 
combat  by  dropping  his  truncheon,  and  saying  to  the 
sponsors,  "  Let  the  brave  champions  go.*' 

In  the  earlier  ages  every  combat  was  a  duel  "  to 
the  utterance,"  that  is,  until  one  or  other  of  the 
champions  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  unfit  for  conti- 
nuing the  fight.  Defeat  was  condemnation,  and  when 
the  subject  of  charge  was  a  capital  crime,  the  van- 
quished passed  at  once  from  the  lists  to  the  gibbet. 

Judicial  combats  in  France  were  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
Not  only  could  a  challenge  be  maintained  between 
the  principals  of  a  suit,  but  either  of  the  parties 
miglit  challenge  one  of  his  adversary's  witnesses,  or 
even  the  judge  by  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  if  dis- 
satisfied with  his  decision.  Ladies  or  ecclesiastics 
fought  by  proxy ;  if  their  champion  was  overthrown 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and  this 
penalty  was  rigidly  enforced,  in  order  that  cham- 
pions should  fight  as  strenuous^  in  the  cause  of 
others  as  they  would  in  their  own. 

Wager  of  battle  was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the 
nobles;  those  of  lower  rank  were  generally  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  ordeal.  Hie  most  common 
form  of  ordeal  was  the  trial  by  burning.  The  plaintiff 
or  defendant  claiming  this  form  of  process,  appeared 
before  an  ecclesiastical  judge  and  lifted  up  a  bar  of 
red-hot  iron  in  his  right  hand.  The  hand  was  then 
bandaged  and  secured  by  a  seal.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  the  seal  was  broken  and  the  bandage  removed ; 
if  no  marks  of  burning  appeared  the  patient  gained 
his  cause,  if  otherwise,  sentence  was  |Mronoimced 
against  him.  This  form  was  sometimes  varied ;  the 
party  waa  required  to  walk  barefoot  over  a  certain 


number  of  burning  ploughshares,  or  to  carry  a  burning 
horse-shoe  to  a  given  distance ;  if  he  did  so  without 
manifest  injury  he  was  declared  to  have  gained  his 
cause. 

The  trial  by  boiling  water  was  conducted  with 
great  ceremony ;  a  ring  was  consecrated  and  thrown 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  the  party  had  to 
plunge  his  naked  arm  into  the  vessel  and  take  out 
the  ring  without  wincing.  It  was  believed  that  there 
was  more  room  for  artifice  in  this  ordeal  than  in  any 
other;  aind  it  was  therefore  required  that  the  water 
should  be  heated  in  the  presence  of  competent  wit- 
nesses, and  that  it  should  boil  up  before  the  holy  ring 
was  thrown  into  it. 

The  trial  by  cold  water  was  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  patient.  A  priest  blessed  the  water  in  some  deep 
pond  or  reservoir,  into  which  the  party  was  thrown 
bound  neck  and  heels.  If  he  floated,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  consecrated  element  refused  to  receive 
the  wretch,  and  if  he  sank,  he  ran  a  fair  chance  of 
being  drowned.  This  was  the  favourite  ordeal  in  the 
trial  of  witches;  when  any  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  floated,  they  were  hurried  to  the  stake  or 
stoned  by  the  brutid  spectators. 

The  judgment  of  the  cross  was  a  form  of  ordeal 
patronized  by  an  emperor  so  enlightened  as  Charle- 
magne. He  ordained .  that  in  certain  disputes,  espe- 
cially between  children,  the  parties  should  hold  their 
hands  extended  so  as  to  represent  a  cross,  and  who- 
ever first  let  their  hands  fall,  was  adjudged  to  have 
lost  his  cause. 

Many  examples  of  judicial  combats  are  recorded  in 
the  old  chronicles ;  we  shall  extract  the  description 
of  one  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Louis  the 
Second,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the  Stammerer, 
about  A.D.  878,  preserving  as  well  as  translation  will 
permit,  the  style  of  the  original  historian. 

Ingelgerius,  Count  o£  Gastinois,  was  found  one  morning 
dead  in  his  bed ;  one  of  his  relations,  named  Goutran, 
aocused  his  widow  of  the  murder,  and  of  other  criminalities 
besides.  Nohody  appearing  as  champion  for  the  lady,  she 
summoned  to  her  aid,  Ingelgerius,  Count  of  Anjou,  whom 
she  had  held  in  her  arms  at  the  baptismal  font,  giving  him 
the  name  of  her  husband,  although  he  was  not  yet  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  count  readily  engaged  to 
support  his  godmother's  quarrel,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for 
the  combat.  On  the  appointed  morning  the  young  count 
heard  mass,  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  made  an  offering 
to  the  church,  and  fortified  himself  with  the  victorious  sign 
of  the  cross ;  afler  which  he  proceeded  to  the  lists,  where 
Goutran  stood  prepared  for  the  encounter.  The  lady  of 
Gastinois  was  then  summoned,  and  the  usual  oaths  taken ; 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  champions  met.  Goutran 
struck  the  count  so  rudely  that  he  clefl  his  shield  in  twain, 
but  neither  shield  nor  harness  availed  against  the  count's 
lance ;  he  pierced  Goutran  through  the  body  and  threw  him 
from  his  horse.  The  count  then  dismounted  and  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  accuser,  which  he  presented  to. the  king, 
who  received  it  as  gladly  as  if  it  had  been  a  city.  Tito 
countess  was  immediately  set  at  liberty,  she  bent  her  knee 
to  the  king,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court 
threw  her  arms  round  her  champion  s  neck  and  kissed  him. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  judicial 
combats  appear  to  have  been  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, for  one  of  his  laws  forbids  clergymen  to  fight 
duels  without  the  previous  permission  of  their  bishop. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  British  people  were  averse  to 
this  barbarism,  and,  from  the  eleventh  century,  courts 
of  law  possessed  more  authority  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country. 


Thb  study  of  truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  love  of 
virtue  ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 
from  truth ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vice  which  has 
not  its  beginning  from  a  lie.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge^  and  the  oement  of  all  societies. — Casaubon. 
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ELECTRICITY. 
No.  III. 

ELECTRICAL  UACBITOBB. 

BirOKE  ve  enter  upon  a  particnlBr  explanatioi 
the  varied  phenomena  which  present  themselves  whilst 
pnrming;  a  series  of  electrical  investigatioas,  it  seems 
desirable  that  we  give  some  acconnt  of  Electrical 
Maehiitn,  on  whose  sgency,  \mder  proper  manage' 
nent,  we  depend  for  the  saccessfol  proeecntion  of* 
these  interesting  researches. 


The  adaptation  of  the  sereral  parts  of  an  electrical 
machine,  b^  means  of  which  we  obtain  at  pleasure 
large  snppliea  of  electricity,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  previously  attained  of  the  habits 
of  certain  Bubstances,  when  submitted  to  the  process 
of  electrical  excitation.  The  instmment  consists  of 
non-electrics  and  electrics,  or,  as  they  are  with  equal 
propriety  termed,  coDductors  and  non-conductors ; 
so  arranged  that  one  part  may  be  easily  excited,  and 
electricity  made  to  accumulate  on  it,  another  part 
enabling  us  to  give  to  the  electricity  so  obtained  any 
required  direction,  whilst  a  third  effectually  prevents 
its  escape  to  the  earth,  until  the  precise  moment  we 
may  have  determiaed  on. 

Electrical  machines  are  made  of  different  forms. 
For  ordinary  purposes  those  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction are  the  most  generally  usefnl ;  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds— the  cyJutMco/,  and  theji/a(«,  machine. 
The  former  of  these  we  shall  first  describe.  It  is  made 
of  various  sizes ;  but  we  shall  give  the  dimensions  of 
the  principal  parts  of  one,  whicb,  by  many  years' 
practice,  we  know  to  be  most  convenient  for  experi- 
mental illustration. 

Let  A  in  the  preceding  figure  represent  a  cylinder 
of  glass,  say  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  long.  It  most  be  made 
ms  nearly  as  possible  of  an  equal  thickness  through- 
oat  its  whole  length,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
a  perfect  cylinder  the  better.  The  ends  must  be  some- 
what thicker  than  the  sides,  with  which  they  should 
form  an  angle  of  about  10'. — b  b  are  glass  pillars 
firmly  secured  to  a  thick  piece  of  mahc^any,  or  some 
other  hard  wood,  which  should  he  about  three  feet 
long  by  two  feet  nine  inches  broad.  The  cylinder  is  | 
mounted  on  these  pitlara,  between  which  it  revolves  I 
on  am  axis  at  each  end;  motion  bring  rammani- 


cated  to  it  by  means  of  a  winch  atticned  to  tme  of 
its  axes  (i),  or  more  conveniently  by  the  nslti^fing 
wheel,  K.  c  c  are  hollow  cylinders  of  metal,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  focr  indua  in  dismdo'. 
These  ore  called  eoiubictort,  and  are  fixed  npon  ^u 
pillars  D  D,  similar  to  those  which  aapport  Uie  ^m 
cylinder,  as  already  described.  The  pillua  ddir 
not  attached  pennanentiy  to  the  frame-woik  uf  the 
machine,  but  are  cemented  into  pieces  of  wood,  ou 
of  which  is  shown  at  ■,  moving  in  a  groove,  lad  by 
means  of  adjosting  screws  (h)  their  pontioDi  m  re- 
gulated as  circomstances  require.  To  one  of  tlie  m- 
ductors  is  attached  a  cushion  or  rubber,  f,  about  tm 
inches  wide,  ood  neariy  equal  io  length  to  the  glni 
cylinder,  against  which  it  is  made  gently  and  lui- 
formly  to  press,  by  a  slender  metaUic  spriog  it  in 
back,  aided  by  the  adjusting  screw  H.  Thecn^iiaoii 
made  of  soft  kather  (either  red  or  pnrple  baitl  tit  the 
kinds  commonly  used),  and  is  stuffed  with  hme-bair 
or  wooL  The  former,  on  account  of  its  gieaterdu. 
ticity,  is  the  most  preferable.  The  other  condnctarii 
famished  with  a  row  of  fine  steel  points,  pngecOq 
about  an  inch  ^m  its  side,  and  so  arranged  that  tber 
may  he  as  close  as  possible,  bnt  without  toudting  it,  to 
the  glaas  cyUnder.  To  the  u|q>cr  side  of  the  cntldon 
r,  is  sewn  a  piece  of  stout  green  or  black  silk,  iliglitljr 
stiffened  by  beiDg  oiled.  This  flap  of  silk,  o,  eUcnli 
from  the  rubber,  across  the  Bnrfaoe  of  the  cylinder,  to 
within  about  tbree-fbortha  of  an  inch  of  the  steel 
points  just  mentioned. 

The  conductor  to  whidi  the  steel  points  ore  atticbed 
is  commonly  called  the  prime  eoMdueUr.  As  ihovn 
in  the  figure,  it  stands  parallel  to  the  cylinder]  Irat 
in  practice  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  it  at  rigbt- 
angtesj  in  which  case  the  points  are  fixed  to  tbeend 
nearest  the  machine,  to  receive  the  electridty  vhich  ii 
given  off  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  several  parts  of  the  electrical  machine  bds; 
thus  arranged,  we  have  no  difEcnlty  in  undentandiDj 
its  principle,  and  the  conditions  on  which  its  eSarj 
depends.  Before,  however,  it  can  be  pronooDctd 
re^dy  for  action,  it  must  be  ascertained  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry.  The  glass  pillars,  whicti  mpporl 
the  cylinder  and  conductors,  must  be  carefully  wiped 
with  an  old  silk- handkerchief.  Dost  and  other  impu- 
rities should  be  removed  from  every  other  part  of  tbc 
instrument ;  and  the  cushion  and  silk  flap  being  £iiC 
cleaned,  the  former  must  have  a  little  fresh  gmtSfan 
spread  on  it. 

As  the  energy  of  an  electrical  machine  it  increawd 
or  diminished  by  the  qualities  of  the  amalgam  applied 
to  it,  we  shall  here  give  instructions  for  making  that 
useful  compound. 

Take  equal  parts,'  by  weight,  of  tin  and  ziDC,  ndi 
them  together  in  a  crucible,  or  common  iron  ladle, 
and  pour  them  upon  three  ports,  by  weight,  oimamrj, 
in  a  wooden  box,  which  must  be  shaken  until  (Ik 
metals  are  cold.  When  required  fornse,  the  amalgam 
must  be  pulverized^  in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tallow  or  hog'a  lard, 
(we  prefer  tallow),  and  thinly  spread  on  the  cuihioo 
by  means  of  a  blunt  knife. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  machine,  which  we  nppoK 
to  be  properly  cleaned  and  amalgamated ;  but  «birh 
will  diaappoint  our  expectations,  when  we  begin  to 
operate  with  it,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  rcon  "ben 
it  is  placed  be  not  warm  and  comparatively  drf. 
Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  on  eleetriol 
machine  opposite  a  fire  previous  to  using  it,— a  plan 
we  have  never  adopted,  and  which  we  conjjderai 
injudiciouB  as  it  is  nnneceSBary.  Witii  the  utmost 
care  it  sometimes  hqipens  that  by  unequally  heatiDg 
Uie  mAchine,  either  the  cylinder  or  f^im  pillan  m 
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rrmctnKd  ;  whilat  there  is  alwayi  the  risk  of  softening 
the  cement,  aad  thui  deranging  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant parts  of  the  iofltmnieDt. 

la  cold  weather  there  ahonld  be  a  fire  in  the  room 
in  wbich  we  propose  to  perform  electrical  experiments, 
and  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  should  be  placed  in  the 
room,  so  tiiat  it  may  be  all  of  the  same  temperature 
ts  the  sniTOunding  atmosphere.  The  doors,  and  es- 
peciallf  the  windows,  of  the  room,  should  alto  be 
kept  closed.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  unless  the 
external  atmosphere  is  more  than  ordinarily  damp, 
a  fire  in  the  room  is  not  required ;  but  the  windows 
must  not  be  opened. 

It  ia  by  some  persons  recommended  that  the  glass 
pillars  and  ends  of  the  cylinder  of  the  electrical 
machine  should  he  coated  with  a  resinous  compositioii, 
resembling  sealing-wax.  This  we  consider  a  defect, 
rather  than  an  improvement.  If  the  different  parts 
uf  the  iastrument  are  properly  proportioned,  and 
judiciously  combined,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rendering 
it  effective;  and  the  less  encumbered  the  glass,  or 
other  parts,  are  with  cement  or  vaniisb,  the  more 
easily  can  they  be  kept  clean,  and  the  more  promptly 
may  the  machine  he  got  into  action. 

In  its  essential  arrangementa;  the  pUite  machine 
resembles  that  we  have  been  describing;  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  it  is  more  simple  in  its  constme- 
tion,  more  easily  excited,  and  can  be  cleaned  and  kept 
in  action  with  less  labour.     It  ia  here  represented. 


points.  That  part  of  the  conductor  moat  distant  from 
the  plate  terminates  in  a  large  hollow  sphere  of  brass, 
which  has  one  or  more  holes  in  it  for  connecting  the 
machine  with  various  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  con* 
ductor  ia  insulated,  and  snstained  in  its  place  by  a 
large  rod  of  glass,  n. 

The  plate  machine,  as  here  described,  ia  not  so  well 
adapted  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  electricity  as  that  of  the  cylindrical  form.  By  a 
very  trifling  alteration,  or  nUier  addition,  it  may, 
however,  be  rendered  equally  useful.  But  this  differ- 
ence in  the  construction  of  the  instniments  will  be 
better  understood,  when  we  have  said  something  about 
the  methods  of  using  them. 


A  is  a  circular  glass  plate,  say  twenty-four  inches  ia 
diameter,  and  about  one<fourth  of  an  inch  thick;  made 
u  true  as  possible,  and  mounted  on  an  axis  passing 
tliroagh  its  centre,  which  is  supported  at  each  end  by 
a  strong  frame-work  of  mahogany,  securely  fixed  to 
a  broad  base  of  the  same  material.  Motion  is  given 
to  the  plate  by  turning  the  winch,  f.  s  b  are  cushions 
or  rubbers,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the 
<^fliDdrical  machine,  but  of  a  different  shape ;  and 
there  are  four  of  them  connected  in  pairs  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  frame  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  press 
«qoaUy  on  both  sides  of  the  plate.  This  is  effected  by 
meBns  of  a  spring-frame,  centre-pins,  and  adjusting- 
tcrewi.  X  X  are  silk  flaps  attached  to  the  rubbers, 
and  united  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their 
pUcn  tx  the  tides  of  the  plate,  c  is  the  prime  con- 
ductor, made  of  brass,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
tomewhat  of  an  elliptical  form.  It  extends  entirely 
^'"u  the  plate,  forming  a  curve  at  a  considerable 
™»tMice  frmn  it,  and  receives  the  electricity  by  pieces 

vtomed  at  each  end,  which  are  fumshed  with  ateel 


It  is  a  poor  philosophy  and  a  narrow  religion,  which 
does  not  recognise  Ood  a*  all  in  ill.  Every  moment 
of  our  lives,  we  breathe,  stand,  or  move  in  the  temple  of 
the  Uost  High ;  for  the  whole  universe  ii  that  temple- 
Wherever  we  go,  the  teitimoaj  to  Hii  power,  the  impreii  of 
Hit  band,  sre  there.  A*k  of  the  bright  world*  around  ui. 
as  they  roll  in  the  everluting  harmony  of  their  cirolei; 
and  they  shall  tell  you  of  Him,  whoie  power  launched  them 
on  their  eoursei.  Ask  of  the  mouDtaini,  tbit  lift  their 
beads  amotiK  and  above  the  clouds;  and  the  bleak  auromit 
of  one  ■ball  leem  to  call  aloud  to  the  mow-clad  top  of 
another,  in  proclaiming  their  lettimony  to  the  Agency, 
which  has  laid  their  deep  fouodationi.  Ask  of  ocean  ■ 
waters;  and  the  roar  of  their  boundlasi  waves  shall  chant 
from  shore  1o  shore  a  hymn  of  ascription  to  that  Being, 
who  bath  said, '  Hitherto  shall  ye  come  and  no  further.' 
Aik  of  the  rivers ;  and,  as  they  roll  onward  to  the  sea,  do 
they  not  bear  along  their  ceaseless  tribute  to  the  ever- 
working  Energy,  which  struok  open  their  fountains  and 
poured  them  down  throngh  the  valleys?  Ask  of  every 
region  of  the  earth,  from  the  homing  equator  to  the  icy 
pole,  from  the  rock-bound  coast  to  the  plain  covered  with 
Its  luxuriant  vegetation :  and  you  will  not  find  on  them  all 
the  record  of  the  Creator's  presence  ?  Ask  of  the  countless 
tribes  of  plants  and  animals :  and  shall  they  not  testify  to 
the  action  of  the  great  Source  of  Life  ?  Yes,  from  every 
portion,  from  every  department  of  nature,  cornea  the  same 
voice :  everywhere  we  hear  Thy  name,  O  God ;  everywhere 
we  see  Thy  love.  Creation,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
ill  all  ill  depth  and  height,  is  the  manifestation  of  thy 
Spirit,  and  without  Thee  the  world  were  dark  and  dead. 
The  universe  is  to  us  as  the  burning  buth  which  the 
Hebrew  leader  saw :  Ood  is  erer  present  in  it,  for  it  burns 
with  His  glory,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  is 
always  holy. 

How  then  etn  we  speak  of  that  Presence  as  peculiarly 
in  the  sanctuary,  which  is  abroad  through  all  apace  and 
time? — Fkancii. 

Takx  heed  that  thou  seek  not  riches  basely,  nor  attain 
them  by  evil  means ;  destroy  no  man  for  his  wealth,  nor 
take  anything  IVom  the  poor:  for  the  cry  and  complaint 
thereof  will  pierce  the  heavens.  And  it  ia  most  deteilable 
before  God,  and  most  diahoDourahle  before  worthy  men  to 
wrest  anything  from  the  needy  and  labouring  soul.  God 
will  never  prosper  thee  in  aught,  if  thou  offend  therein : 
hut  use  thy  poor  neighbours  and  tenants  well,  nine  not  thorn 
and  their  children  to  add  superfluity  and  needless  expeniea 
to  thyself.  He  that  bath  pity  on  another  roans  sorrow, 
shall  be  free  from  it  himself;  and  he  that  deli|thteth  in, 
and  scometh  the  misery  of  another,  shall  one  time  or  other 
fall  into  it  himself.  Remember  this  precept,  "  He  tbak 
hath  mercy  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  will  recompense  him  what  he  hath  given."  I  do  not 
understand  those  for  poor,  which  are  vagabonds  and  beggars, 
but  those  that  labour  to  live,  such  ns  are  old  and  cannot 
travel,  such  poor  widows  and  fatherless  children  as  are 
ordei«d  to  be  relieved,  and  the  poor  tenants  that  travail  to 
pay  their  rents,  and  are  driven  to  poverty  by  mischance, 
and  not  by  riot  or  careless  expenses :  on  lucli  have  thou 
compassion,  and  God  will  bless  thee  for  IL  Make  not  the 
hungry  soul  sorrowful,  defer  not  thy  gift  to  the  needy,  for 
if  ha  curse  thee  in  the  bitterness  of  hii  soul,  his  prayer 
shall  be  heard  of  Him  that  made  him. — Sib  Wiitxa 
lULUaH. 
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ON  WRITING  MATERIALS. 
No.  VII.     On  Ink. 

Whin  a  material,  such  as  paper  or  parchment,  had 
been  discovered,  which  by  moderate  care  might  be 
preserved  through  a  course  of  ages,  it  evidently  be- 
came an  important  object  to  employ  an  equally  per- 
manent and  durable  substance,  wherewith  to  describe 
those  characters  which  should  reveal  to  future  gene- 
rations, the  thoughts  and  proceedings  of  the  men  of 
other  days.  It  were  evidently  of  little  use  to  have 
attained  the  one  without  securing  the  other  also.  If 
the  paper  be  permanent,  so  also  must  be  the  ink ; 
which  latter  condition,  as  far  as  manuscripts  are  con- 
cerned, has  ever  been  of  difficult  attainment;  nor 
are  we  sure  that  our  best  writing  inks  of  the  present 
day,  are  calculated  to  resist  successfully  the  action  of 
time. 

The  ink  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
▼iscid,  or  oily,  nature.  Unlike  the  modem  writing 
ink,  it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  colouring 
matter  and  gum.  The  chief  ingredient  was  a  species 
of  soot,  or  ivory-black,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of 
gum.  This  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes  or  rolls, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  A  similar  mode  is  practised  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Chinese,  in  their  celebrated  Indian  Ink,  which 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  minutely  divided 
carbon  mixed  with  gum-water,  and  cast  in  a  mould. 
This  was  the  ink  of  the  age  of  Dioscorides  and  PUny, 
and  continued  in  use  until  the  seventh  century.  It 
was,  probably,  prepared  for  writing  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  preparation  of  our  water-colours  for  paint- 
ing ;  but  it  was  made  more  viscid,  for  the  letters  in 
ancient  MSS.  frequently  appear  in  relief.  Dr.  Ban- 
.  croft  thus  speaks  of  the  writing-ink*  of  Pliny,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Anv  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  mixing  pure 
Ismp-black  with  water,  thickened  a  little  by  gum,  may 
obtain  an  ink  of  no  despicable  quality  in  other  respitcts, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  being  much  less  liable  to  decay 
by  age  than  the  ink  now  in  common  use. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  every  black  pig- 
ment mixed  with  gum  or  size,  can  be  readily  washed 
off  the  paper  with  water ;  and  Pliny  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  unless  inks  sink  into  the 
surface  of  the  papyrus,  parchment,  &c.,  they  can  be 
removed  by  washing.  To  obviate  this  defect,  it  was 
common  in  his  age  to  use  vinegar  instead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum. 
An  unstable  sort  of  ink  was  used  by  Moses  among 
the  Jews,  in  certain  ceremonials  described  in  the  law ; 
and,  in  fact,  eastern  inks,  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
easily  obliterated  with  a  wet  sponge.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  Crolden  Ink  in  use  among  various  nations, 
and  among  others  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Silver  Ink 
was  also  not  uncommon.  Red  Ink  was  made  of  ver- 
milion or  cinnabar.  Purple  Ink  is  very  often  found 
in  MSS.,  but  none  are  written  entirely  with  ink  of 
that  colour.  Capital  letters  were  often  written  with 
an  ink  composed  of  vermilion  and  gum.  Green  Ink 
was  rarely  used  in  charters,  but  often  in  Latin  MSS., 
Especially  those  of  the  later  ages.  The  guardians  of 
the  Greek  emperors  employed  Green  Ink  for  writing 
the  signatures  of  the  princes  until  the  latter  came  of 
age.  Blue  and  Yellow  Inks  are  sometimes  found  in 
MSS.  Yellow  Ink  has  probably  not  been  m  use  for 
600  years.  In  some  MSS.  metallic  and  other  cha- 
racters are  varnished.  Wax  was  used  as  a  varnish 
by  the  Latins  and  Greeks^  but  more  by  the  latter. 
This  covering,  or  varnish,  is  common  iu  MSS.  of  the 
ninth  century. 

The  word  Sepia,  or  the  eutth^fith,  is  naedi  by  some 
Latin  authors  for  ink,  because  this  fish,  when  afraid 


of  being  caught^  discharged  a  black  matter,  in  order 
to  conceal  itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used 
for  ink. 

Of  the  various  specimens  of  Black  Ink  which  we 
meet  with  In  MSS.,  that  used  by  the  Anglo- Saxuns, 
in  the  eighth  and  two  following  centuries,  preserves 
its  original  blackness  much  better  than  that  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  not  even  excepting  the  sixteenth  snd 
seventeenth  centuries,  in  which  it  was  frequently  very 
bad.  Pale  and  decayed  ink  rarely  occurs  at  any  tin» 
previous  to  the  last  four  centuries. 

Du  Cange  says,  that  the  emperors  of  the  Etst 
wrote  with  Red  Ink,  preserved  in  a  golden  ink-horn 
set  with  gems.  He  also  mentions  a  black  or  dark- 
ooloured  ink,  made  of  silver  and  lead,  by  which  the 
cavities  in  sculpture  were  marked. 

Biaek  Books,  or  Books  of  Necromancy,  vere 
coloured  with  a  peculiar  blackness,  and  the  letters 
were  believed  to  be  the  effigies  of  animals. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  modem  Inks,  which 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads :  1st 
Indian  Ink;  2nd.  Printers*  Ink;  3rd.  Writinit  Inks; 
4th.  Sympathetic  Inks,  including  Marking  Ink.  In 
the  first  three  varieties  only  black,  red,  and  hlue  are 
known  of  in  commoh  use,  but  some  printers  empbf 
ink  of  various  colours. 

1st.  Indian  Ink,  or  more  properly  China  Ink,  is 
used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  brush,  and  for  paint- 
ing upon  the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture, which  we  have  already  described.  The  manu- 
facture of  China  Ink  was  long  kept  secret,  but  there 
is  now  no  doubt  of  its  composition.  Lamp-black 
and  size,  or  animal  glue»  or  gum,  are  the  necessarj 
ingredients,  although  perfumes  and  other  substances, 
not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink,  are  sometimes 
added.  The  fine  soot  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  collected  upon  a  cold  plate  held  over  the 
fiame,  and  mixed  with  pure  size  made  from  dean 
parchment,  will  afford  an  ink  equal  to  any  that  is 
imported. 

2nd.  The  making  of  Printers*  Ink  is  a  distinct 
branch  of  trade  in  itself.  The  Printers*  lokmaker 
is  not  a  printer,  nor  does  he  make  any  one  of  the 
varieties  of  Writing  Ink. 

Printers*  Ink  may  be  called  a  black  paSnt.  It  is 
smooth  and  uniform  in  Its  composition,  of  a  firm 
black  colour,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  faci- 
lity with  which  it  adheres  to  paper  that  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  Hence  it  is  that  the  printer  always  vets 
his  sheets  before  printing ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind  instances  of  wet 
newspapers,  damp  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  dampness 
being  always  associated  with  the  freshest  wares  of 
the  publisher. 

Printers*  Ink  consists  essentially  of  oil  and  csrboa. 
in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  tenacity  cf  the 
oil  is  greatly  increased,  and  its  greasiness  diminished, 
by  means  of  fire.  Ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  oil  are 
boiled  in  a  twenty-four  gallon  iron  pot  and  set  fire  to. 
The  vessel  must  be  of  this  size  to  prevent  its  contents 
from  running  avtr,  since  they  swell  up  considerablf 
in  boiling. '  It  is  suffered  to  bum  for  half  an  hoar  or 
more,  and  the  flame  being  then  extinguished  hj 
covering  the  vessel  closely,  the  boiling  is  continued 
with  a  gentle  heat  until  the  oil  has  attained  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  consistency ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
wtrnish.  It  is  found  necessary  to  have  two  kinds  of 
this  varnish,  a  thinner  and  a  thicker,  depending  upon 
the  shorter  or  longer  boiling,  to  be  mixed  asocctsioa 
may  require,  since  that  which  answers  well  in  hot 
weather  becomes  too  thick  in  cold ;  and,  besides  this, 
large  characters  do  not  require  so  stif  an  ink  tf 
small  ones. 
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The  thickest  vamishy  whea  cold^  may  be  drawa 
into  threads  like  weaic  glue,  and  by  this  the  work- 
man judges  of  the  due  boilings  small  quantities  being 
from  time  to  time  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pot,  and 
dropped  upon  a  cold  tile.  The  oil  loses  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-eighth  of  its  weight  by  being  boiled  into 
the  thick  varnish. 

Lamp-black  is  the  common  material  to  be  added 
to  the  varnish  foir  a  black  ink,  in  the  pn^rtion  of 
two  ounces  and  a  half  to  sixteen  ounces  of  the  vaN 
nish.  Vermilion  is  employed  instead  of  lamp-black 
for  Red  Ink.  The  varnish  and  the  colour  are  ground 
together  on  a  stone  with  a  muller/  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  oil-paints  are  prepared.  It  is  said  that  new 
oil  cannot  be  prepared  into  varnish  without  the  addi- 
tion of  turpentine.  Some  makers  also  add  black 
resin  and  hard  soap  to  the  varnish  when  it  has  done 
boiling.  We  have  also  heard  of  treacle  being  em- 
ployed to  relax  the  ink  a  little. 

'llie  ink  used  by  copper-plate  and  lithographic 
printers  differs  somewhat  from  common  printing-ink, 
in  being  less  adhesive ;  and,  in  preparing  it,  the  oil  is 
not  boiled  so  long.  A  little  indigo  and  rose-pink  are 
sometimes  added  to  these  inks. 

3rd.  As  an  example  of  the  formation  of  common 
writing-ink,  the  reader  may  dissolve  a  crystal  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol)  in .  a  little  water,  and 
bruise  a  nut-gall ;  then  pour  a  little  boiling  water  on 
it ;  this  will  give  him  an  infusion  of  galls,  a  little  of 
which  may  be  added  to  clear  water.  If  this  be  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  an  intensely 
black  compound  will  result,  which  is  considered  by 
some  chemists  to  be  a  compound  of  gallic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  gallate  of  iron.  This  substance  not 
being  very  soluble  in  water,  will  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  containing  it,  but  this  subsidence  is  pre- 
vented in  practice  by  the  addition  of  gum-water. 

Good  Writing  Ink  may  be  formed  by  observing  the 
following  directions,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  employed  for  some  years.  Take  eight  ounces  of 
Aleppo  galls,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  of  log- 
wood, in  thin  chips,  and  boil  them  together  in  twelve 
pounds  of  rain  or  distilled  water  for  one  hour,  or  one 
hoar  and  a  half;  strain  the  decoction  through  a  hair- 
sieve  i  then  add  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron> 
three  ounces  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  one  ounce  of  sugar-candy ; 
stir  the  mixture  until  the  gum  is  dissolved,  then  leave 
it  to  rest  for  twenty-four  hours ;  pour  off  the  clear 
portion  into  a  stoneware  bottle ;  add  about  six  drops 
of  kreosote,  which  will  effectually  prevent  the  ink 
from  getting  mouldy,  and  then  let  the  bottle  be 
well  corked. 

In  these  directions  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be 
omitted ;  the  only  objectimi  against  using  it  is,  that> 
in  mending  a  moist  pen,  the  ink  coming  in  contact 
with  the  penknife  coats  it  with  copper  whenever  such 
contact  is  made  -,  but  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per contributes  to  the  durability  of  the  ink,  and  tends 
to  prevent  mouldiness. 

Some  makers  recommend  that  the  sulphate  of  iron 
should  be  calcined  to  whiteness,  that  acetate  of  copper 
be  employed  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  that  oxide, 
and  that  vinegar  be  employed  instead  of  water;  but 
we  have  found  no  advantage  from  these  variations, 
hot,  on  the  contrary^  some  disadvantage;  for  the  acid 
of  the  vinegar  tends  to  soften  the  pen  if  a  quill  be 
used,  and  to  corrode  it  if  it  be  a  steel  pen ;  so  that 
we  cannot  recommend  vinegar  as  a  menstruum  for 
the  colouring  materials. 

The  colour  of  Writing  Ink  is  effectually  destroyed 
by  chlorine ;  but  this  powerful  agent  does  not  act 
upon  Printers*  Ink,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 


of  carbon  contained  in  the  latter.  Many  complaints 
are  brought  against  writing  ink,  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  writing-paper  on  which  it  is  used. 
Such  paper  made  from  inferior  rags,  bleached  by  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  discolours  the  best  ink.  The 
obvious  test  of  good  ink  is,  therefore,  to  write  with  it 
on  writing-paper  of  various  kinds,  and  observe  the 
permanency  and  blackness  of  the  letters  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time. 

Red  Ink  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  best  logwood  with  an  ounce  of  alum 
and  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  about  a  quart  or 
three  pints  of  water ;  Strain  it  and  add  immediately 
sugar  and  g^m-arabic,  of  each  one  ounce.  Another 
recipe  is  to  steep  one  pound  of  Brazil  wood,  and  one 
ounce  of  cochineal,  in  two  gallons  of  vinegar  for 
twelve  hours,  then  to  add  four  ounces  of  alum  and 
one  ounce  of  lump-sugar ;  let  it  simmer  for  one  hour, 
then  strain  and  preserve  it  for  use. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  preparation  of  red 
ink  metal  vessels  must  not  be  employed,  as  they  will 
be  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  acids. 

Blue  Ink,  employed  for  the  faint  lines  in  copy- 
books,  ledgers,  &c.,  is  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  corrosive  nature  of  the 
acid  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  alum,  and  the  ink 
made  fluid  and  permanent  by  gum- water. 

4th.  Sympathetic  Inks  have  been  employed  occa-* 
sionally  in  secret  correspondence.  The  paper  is 
written  upon  with  one  of  these  inks ;  and  the  writing 
remains  invisible  when  dry,  and  can  only  be  read  by 
adopting  for  each  ink  a  peculiar  contrivance,  which 
we  will  notice  as  we  proceed. 

Many  amusing  experiments  may  be  tried  by  the 
young  chemist  on  this  subject ;  and  as  the  inks  are 
easily  made,  and  their  efficacy  easily  tested,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  will  suffice. 

1.  Write  with  a  weak  infusion  of  galls  :  the  writ- 
ing will  be  invisible  -,  but  if  the  paper  be  moistened 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  writing 
will  appear  black.  2.  If  paper  be  soaked  in  an  in-* 
fusion  of  galls,  and  dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  8«ilphate  of  iron  will  trace  black  characters  on  that 
paper,  but  colourless  ones  on  any  other  paper.  3.  A 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  remains  colourless 
in  the  dark,  or  by  candle-light.  If  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine for  a  minute  or  two  it  becomes  black.  4.  Write 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  -,  it  will  become 
visible  by  dipping  it  in  ammonia  or  strong  hartshorn. 
5.  Solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  affords  blue  letter* 
when  moistened  with  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when  heated,  and 
remains  invisible  when  cold.  This  ink  has  been  used 
in  painting  hand-screens,  &c.  The  scene  represents 
a  wintry  landscape,  the  ground  and  houses  covered 
with  snow,  the  trees  destitute  of  foliage.  On  holding 
this  to  the  fire,  the  snow  appears  to  melt,  the  green 
grass  to  appear,  the  leaves  to  cover  the  trees,  and 
summer  to  have  resumed  her  dominion.  On  removing 
the  landscape  from  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  winter 
again  appears  to  return.  7.  A  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
gives  a  yellow  colour  when  heated,  which  disappears 
when  cold. 

There  are  many  more  sympathetic  inks ;  but  these 
specimens  will  suffice  to  show  their  nature  and  the 
methods  of  preparing  them. 

Marking  Ink,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Indelible 
Ink,  for  writing  on  linen,  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  one 
drachm  of  gum-arabic,  in  seven  drachms  of  distilled 
water,  coloured  by  a  little  China  ink.    The  cloth  to  be 
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written  on  most  first  be  moistened,  witik  %  solatioQ. 
prepared  by  dfeselving  two  oxm^es  of  cail^nate  of 
soda,  and  two  drachms  of  gimi'-aiabic,  in  four  ounces 
of  water.  The  cloth  wetted  with  this  solution  must 
be  dried  before  the  letters  are  written.  The  cloth  is 
then  exposed  to  the  light,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  carbonate  oi  soda,  decomposes  the  salt  of  silver^ 
and  a  black  oxide  of  silver  remains  firmly  united  to 
the  doth. 

Although  this  ink  has  been  termed  indelible,  it  can 
easily  be  removed  by  washing  it  in  strong  ammonia. 

When  ink  falls  upon  linen,  there  is,  after  washing, 
a  yellow-brown  spot  left,  which  is  called  iran-mouhL 
To  remove  this,  an  expensive  article,  called  by  th^ 
absurd  name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons,  is  sold. 
This  salt  consists  of  oxalic  acid  and  potash,  or  oxa- 
late of  potash.  The  iron  of  the  ink  forms  the  stain 
upon  the  linen ;  and  with  this  iron  the  oxalic  acid 
and  the  potash  combine,  forming  an  oxalate  of  iron 
and  potash,  which  is  washed  out  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  box  of  salt  of  lemons,  which  is  often  sold 
for  two  or  three  shillings,  is  not  really  worth  more 
than  as  many  pence,  and  need  never  be  purchased 
under  its  expensive  name. 


CHAIN  LINKS  OF  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

Among  the  numerous  useful  applications  of  that  valu- 
able metal,  iron,  its  substitution  for  hempen  ropes, 
when  formed  into  chains,  is  one  of  great  import  The 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  into  chains  is 
of  great  antiquity.  At  first,  perhaps,  chains  were 
merely  an  ornamental  arrangement  of  copper,  gold, 
or  silver  wire,  for  the  decoration  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Iron  chains  were,  however,  used  by  the  Romans 
for  other  purposes.  They  formed  part  of  the  materiel 
of  the  army,  and  were  employed  to  bind  or  degrade 
captives  made  during  their  warlike  enterprises.  In 
what  manner  chains  were  formed  in  those  early  days, 
whether  by  welding,  or  by  merely  bending  the  wire, 
is  uncertain. 

The  extensive  emplojrment  of  iron  chains  in  machi- 
nery, and  on  ship-board,  at  the  present  day,  has  led 
to  great  improvements  in  their  construction.    The 
simplest  kind  of  chain  is  the  following.  Fig.  1.    This 
^2^^^^,^    is  firequcntly  employed  in jeweUeryj 
"^^^J^y^S^    but  unless  the  wire  is  strong,  the 
'^'*  '*  chain  is  extremely  fragile,  the  links 

opening  at  the  slightest  pull.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  patterns  of  other  chains  of  te 
same  slight  description. 


Pig.  9. 


Fig.  a 


The  first  improvement  in  the  formation  of  a  chain 
in  which  strength  was  required,  was  the  soldering  or 
welding  together  of  the  links,  and  the  usual  form  of 
these  links  was  an  oval.  Fig.  4 ;  and  for  all  common 

purposes  this  pattern  is  still 
in  use.     In  the  case  of  iron 
chains,  when  the  metal  is 
^''s  *•  united     by    welding,    the 

workman  having  made  the  iron  rod,  of  which  the  links 
are  to  be  formed,  red  hot,  cuts  o£f  with  a  chisel  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  form  one  link.  Having  again 
heated  this  piece,  he  bends  it  into  the  form  of  a  letter 
V  over  the  beak  of  his  anvil.  He  then  heats  the  two 
ends  of  the  link  to  a  welding  heat,  and  unites  them 
by  hammering;  and  forming  the  second  link,  he  pro* 
ceeds  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  he  introduces 
the  new  link  into  that  last  formed,  before  he  wdds 


together  the  two  ends^.-Hie  dejctemus  manfi^  m 
which  a  gosfl  9oilAna|i  wall  HinTtlK  W^  0^ 
in  this  manner  |^  ^ti|#^  ^vjj^i^itjg  ^  f  i^  i||iM(i 
customed  toisaa  works  of  this  nature  performed. 

As  chains  of  this  kind  would  naturally  wear  oat  at 
those  points  where  the  links  were  in  contact  pochi 
sooner  than  at  the  sides,  the  plan  of  making  tlUencU 
of  the  oval  thicker  than  the  sides  was  resorted  to;  and 
to  save  the  workman's  labour  in  reducing  the  iron  in 
thickness  in  the  necessary  places,  a  machme  wis  in- 
vented by  which  the  iron  was  reduced  in  the  proper 
manner,  by  passing  it  through  steel  rollers,  to  Uuit 
the  chain-maker  had  no  more  labour  in  making  the 
improved  link  than  one  of  the  common  sort 

Fig.  5  is  a  piece  of  the  prepared  iron,  and  a  piece 
cut  off  from  A  to  B  is  sufficient  to  form  one  link. 

When  chains 
made  after 
either  of  these 
plans  are  sub- 
jected to  an 
excesaivegreat 

strain,  their  sides  are  apt  to  be  brought  together,  and 
when  that  occurs,  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
train  is  impeded,  and  the  chain  becomes  entangled. 
To  prevent  this  occurring,  several  means  wsre  fancied, 
by  placing  stays  of  different  forms  across  the  link,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  collapsing.  Figs.  6, 7 , 8,  9,  show  8e?enl 
of  these  contrivances. 
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A  very  curious  dudn,  or  metal  rope,  is  employed 
in  some  of  our  collieries.  It  is  made  of  wire,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  twisted  into  coils,  as  in  Fig.  10. 

The  chain  of  a  ^atch 
is  very  oturionsly  con- 
structed. Fig.  11  is  an 
enlarged  view  of  serenl 
of  the  links.  A  chain 
of  this  description,  made 
ona  larger  scale,  is  used 
in  coal-mines,  as  well  as 
another  of  the  following 
irig.li.,  construction.  (Fig.  12.) 


Tig.lO. 
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Hb  who  is  wise  enough  in  youth  to  take  the  adviee  of  h| 
aeniors,  unites  the  vivacity  and  enterprise  of  eariy.  with  oe 
wisdom  and  gravity  of  latter  life ;  and  what  can  you  lose  dt 
at  least  asking  their  opinion,  who  can  have  no  abstract  plet- 
sure  in  misleading  you ;  and  who  can,  if  they  please^  fonusB 
you  with  a  chart  of  that  ocean,  to  many  unexplored,  butow 
which  they  have  passed,  while  thousands  have  perisbed 
there  for  want  of  that  wisdom  they  are  willing  tocommum- 
cate  to  you.  The  ancienU  iabled  part  of  this  lesson  m  tw 
history  of  Phaeton,  who  vainly  attempted  to  guide  the  charwt 
of  Apollo.  The  world  is  too  much  for  juvenile  sagacity,  and  M 
must  have  become  grey-beaded  who  is  wise  enough  to  wwi 
in  and  out  amidst  ttie  machinery  of  Nature,  and  the  sobae- 
ties  of  human  life,  without  being  either  crushed  by  tbe(ffl^ 
or  duped  by  the  other.<—— Andrews. 
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NOVEMBER 


FLORENCE  AND  THE  FLORE  NT  IKES.   IL 


TBI     CATHBDRAL — THE     CAMFANEI.LO — THE    MIEE- 

RICORDIA — MICHAEL   AMGELO — DANTE— 

MACHIATELLl GALILEO. 

Santa  Maria  DEL  FioRB.the  cathedral  of  FloreDce*, 
was  one  of  the  first  ecclesiaatical  edifices  of  Italy 
whose  construction  deviated  from  the  pure  Gothic, 
though  it  still  retaias  more  of  that  than  of  any  other 
style.  It  was  commenced  hy  Atnolfo  di  Lapo,  in  the 
year  1289)  this  artist  dying,  was  sncceeded  by  Giotto, 
who,  originally  a  thepherd  boy,  became  a  pupil  of 
CUnabue,  the  founder  of  the  Florentine  school  of 
painting.  Giotto  built  the  Cainpanello,  or  steeple, 
and  changed  the  original  facade  of  the  building  to 
make  it  more  in  unison  with  this  tower ;  his  suc- 
cesaorfl  were  Donatello,  Gaddi,  Lorenzo  di  Filippo, 
and  BronelleKhi,  which  last  celebrated  artiat  designed 
*  Sm  Soiunlay  MaffMiiu,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  3. 

Vok  XIII. 


)   BOAB,   At    FLOREHCB. 

and  nearly  finished  the  esecution  of  the  cupola,  or 
dome,  in  1428. 

A  higher  compliment  could  scarcely  be  paid  to  this 
monnment  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  desired 
to  be  buried  in  a  spot  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
from  whence  this  dome  conld  be  seen ;  his  wishes, 
however,  on  this  point,  were  not  complied  with; 
although  buried  in  Santa  Croce,  the  dome  is  not  visible 
from  his  tomb. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonder  and  pleasure  expe- 
rienced by  architects  on  viewing  this  work,  it  dis- 
appoints the  general  observer:  the  dusky  red  tiles 
with  which  it  is  roofed  form  a  dismal  contrast  to  the 
tesaelated  marble  of  the  remainder  of  the  building; 
its  octagonal  shape  and  general  heaviness  jf  appear- 
ance being  unrelieved  by  columns  or  galleries,  leave 
but  the  impression  of  imposing  bulk. 
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^  The  cathedral  has  no  fa9ade,  the  space  allotted  to 
this  being  a  plastered  brick  wall  on  which  some  high 
Corinthian  columns  were  rudely  painted  in  fresco,  for 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  Medici^  the  design  of 
this  fresco  can  still  be  traced,  but  is  nearly  effaced  by 
time>  and  the  front  now  offers  little  more  than  a 
blank  space  of  dead  white ;  variety  of  opinion  of  the 
successive  architects,  is  stated  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
non-completion  of  the  facade.  This  imperfection 
exists  in  several  of  the  churches  of  Florence:  want 
of  money  and  continuous  change  of  government 
during  the  turbulent  period  of  the  republic,  are  pro- 
bably the  causes ;  it  is,  however,  extraordinary  that 
it  should  happen  so  repeatedly,  and  that  three  or  four 
churches  should  be  commenced  before  one  he  wel) 
finished ;  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  later  arch- 
dukes of  Tuscany  have  suffered  this  eye-sore  to  exist 
unaltered,  and  to  detract  so  much  from  the  beauty 
of  their  metropolis. 

The  Campanello,  which  stands  at  a  few  feet  distance 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church,  is  a  pro- 
duction of  surpassing  elegance;  the  black  and  white 
tesselated  marble  with  which  it  is  encased  is  much 
better  adapted  to  this  light  gracefiilly-proportioned 
structure  than  to  the  mountain  mass  of  the  church 
itself;  at  the  same  time  it  dpes  not  deteriorate,  but 
rather  improves  the  appes^r&pce  of  the  latter,  by  i^ 
juxta-position ;  it  was  erected,  as  before  stated,  by 
Giotto,  in  1334,  ahqut  thjf^y  years  after  the  death 
of  Lapo.  "  Beautiful  as  i]^^  c3^fnp^ne}lo,*'  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  favourite  e^^pf^s^juf)  pf  the  Flprentinef , 
whose  pride  in  national  f)^Ql)^|;|)pf)^  \^  eviqped  by  the 
characteristic  resolution  of  tl^^jf  i^H^i^ip^Uty  for  thp 
building  of  this  church,  \^  yf\}\c\\  dpcfiment,  it  bcipg 
"consiaered  me^^  that  the  ipag^i^P^f^P^  Rf  ^  people 
should  shine  forth  |n  tl^e  n)onulnp^^  jt  pi^used  to  be 
erected,"  Amo}f  yifs^  efyoine(i  tf)  f[\xv;\  thf^  ipodel  of 
a  work  "than  \^'^icl^  man  co^l^  '("^SIH^  nothing 
grander  or  more  be^^^if^|." 

Resounding  ffqn)  t\\^  pamps^ne^lo  is  pppasioqally 
heard  the  booming  of  a  deep-tone^  b^ll  |  this  is  to 
summon  the  Confra(e!li  della  Misericor^^,  pf  prptl^prs 
of  Charity.  This  institution,  the  mos^  C^^fistian 
in  its  nature  and  effects  of  any  we  m^^\  with  in 
Catholic  countries,  is  reported  to  have  been  fqmided 
after  the  memorable  plague  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  survivors  of  those  humane  spirits  whq 
devoted  themselves  t-o  attendance  on  the  sick,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead;  and  to  the  sick,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  have  its  good  offices  ever  since  been 
devoted.  It  is  purely  voluntary,  the  brother  taking 
the  vows  for  any  period  of  time  he  thinks  fit;  it  has 
the  peculiarity,  unknown  to  other  monastic  institu- 
tions, of  not  excluding  from  worldly  affairs,  though 
these  are  never  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  duties. 

The  members  belong  to  all  ranks,  and  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  master  and  his  servant,  the  rich 
man  and  the  pauper,  walk  side  by  side  clothed  in  the 
same  dress,  and  equally  assiduous  in  ministering  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  On  the 
sound  of  the  bell*  above  mentioned,  all  those  who  are 
on  doty  for  the  time  leave  their  present  occupation, 
be  it  what  it  may;  the  nobleman  leaves  his  partner  at 
the  ball,  the  tradesman  his  business,  and  meet  at 
the  small  chapel  near  the  dome,  where,  having  put 
on  a  dress  which  entirely  conceals  the  person,  they 
are  directed  to  the  object  which  requires  their  aid ; 
they  remove  on  a  bier  the  sufferer,  and  convey  him 
to  the  hospital.  Should  he  be  poor,  they  supply  him 
with  food  and  medicine  until  he  recovers,  or  in  case 
of  death,  bury  him  decently;  but  the  better  circum- 
stanced person  can  always  command  their  services, 
in  which   case  they  are  generally  reimbursed  their 


expenses,  in  order  not  to  encroach  on  the  fands.  It 
is  also  incumbent  on  them  to  attend  the  prisoner 
condemned  to  death,  and  administer  the  last  office 
of  consolation.  The  late  archduke  of  Tuscany, 
Leopold,  is  reported  frequently  to  have  officiated;  the 
present  duke  is  also  a  member  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  is  said  that  the  bell  has  never  tolled  without  as- 
sembling double  the  number  required.  There  is  one 
beautiful  rule  of  this  society,  which  requires,  if  a 
Catholic  and  heretic  be  found  injured  in  the  street  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  heretic  be  taken  up  first;  the 
founders  made  attention  to  the  heretic  imperatJTe, 
consideripg  it  certain  to  the  Catholic  patient.  A 
sermon  is  apnyally  preached,  and  contributions  made 
by  the  Englisl^  Protestant  congregation,  in  aid  of  this 
charity ;  fin4  W^  i^^ed  hardly  add,  that  in  no  part  o[ 
thp  world  is  British  liberality  ever  appealed  to  in  vain 
for  benevolei^t  purposes. 

The  appei^rance  of  the  Confratelli,  as  they  mardi 
with  soleipn  st^p,  bearing  a  litter  or  bier,  clothed  in 
a  bls^pk  dc^piinq  and  cap  with  eyelet-holes  (see  En- 
gr^vjng  jp  page  1^4),  is  strange,  and  impresses  the 
be|iQlc)er  ^\X\x  fiW^  i  ^hcy  look  more  like  the  hooded 
ministers  pf  jf^quisilon^l  vengeance,  than  the  humane 
votaries  of  thp  chipfes^  Christian  virtue. 

Oppqsif^  ^hp  g^tpi  pf  the  c|ithedral  is  the  small 
oct{^opal  plu^fp^  of  8^.  ^php,  now  used  as  a  general 
baptistry  fqf  i(ip  cUy,  t)]ip  t^iree  broi^ze  gates  of  which 
are  pple^faip4  M  fhp  fnqst  beafitiful  castings  extant; 
the  sq^tl^Pff^  9iW  W^  |nade  by  An^rcsa  Pisano,  and 
was  hq^p^fp^i  by  ft  visit  pf  th^*  seig^ory  of  Florence, 
who  coi^jicffpd  upoii  fhp  i^^tist  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a 
(}jstinctir((4  at  that  tiif^e  envjpd  by  princes.  The  con- 
struction of  th^  qt^er  two  was,  at  ft  subsequent  time, 
throwq  pppp  for  cqrppptition  to  thp  Florentine  artists, 
among  wnoni  were  prmipllesphi  |mi4  Ghiberti :  the 
specimen  of  the  li^ttof  (fhe  fnl^ppt  hei^gthe  sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  now  prpsefV^4  IR  thp  {loyal  Gallery) 
was  dpcided  to  pxcel,  ana  ^p  prpdHped  two  gates,  one 
pf  ^'hiph  was  so  exqqisjta  fis  't^  ha  palled  by  Michael 
Apgelo,  thp  Gate  of  Para^isp}  \%  fapes  the  cathedral, 
^X\&  pxhibits>  ip  tvirelve  ppippartments,  events  from 
the  pid  Testament;  oypis  pf^ph  gate  are  three  statoes 
representing  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  John.  Milled 
with  tbpse  ))eai|tiful  specimens  qf  art  is  a  relic  of 
barbarisiq,  exhibited  ip  thp  ifnustra  (if  two  porphyry 
columns,  (Vom  wbipb  are  suspepaecl  |ron  chains.  It 
is  a  curious  circiimstance  thai  thpsp  ^phies  record, 
at  the  same  time,  the  friendship  and  enmitj  of  the 
Florentines  and  Pisans;  the  fonnef,  namely,  the 
colupans,  having  been  taken  by  the  Pisans  from  the 
Saracens,  and  presented  to  the  Florentines  for  guard- 
ing their  city ;  the  latter  haying  been  torn  from  the 
gates  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  when  conqueror*. 
This  custom  of  hanging  trophies  of  conquest  on 
temples  of  worship  has  existed  in  all  ages;  we  onr- 
selves  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it,  but  it  vould 
seem  that  more  acceptable  offerings  might  omamcot 
the  temple  of  a  Divinity  than  those  which  com- 
memorate the  slaughter  of  His  creatures;  that  more 
acceptable  thanksgivings  for  victory  or  deliverance 
may  be  rendered  than  those  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
unchristian  arrogance  in  the  victors,  and  to  renew 
hostility  by  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished. 

The  church  of  Santa  Crocc,  sumamed  the  Mecca 
of  Italy,  from  the  pilgrimages  of  visitors  to  the  tombs 
of  its  illustrious  dead,  is,  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  analogous  to  our  Westminster  Abbey. 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  bo  rial  of  the  roost 
eminent  Tuscans.  Within  its  walls  are  the  tombs  v\ 
Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Machiavel,  Alficn,  and  a 
cenotaph  lately  erected  to  Dante,  who  was  buried  at 
Ravenna.    The  Florentines,  who  banished  him  thdi 
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territories  in  hid  life-time,  Were  subsequently  very 
anxious  to  recover  his  remains,  but  the  Papai  govern- 
ment would  never  give  them  up  :  on  his  actual  tomb 
are  engraved  the  words — Parvi  Fhrentia,  mater  omoHs 
—expressions  attributed  to  Dante  himself.  His 
banishment  was  incurred  by  his  inflexible  adherence 
to  the  Ghibelline  party,  one  of  the  great  political  fac- 
tions which  then  agitated  the  republic :  during  his 
life-time  the  opposite  faction  of  Guelphs  had  con- 
stantly the  upper  hand.  At  one  time  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  if  he  should  attenipt  to 
return.  The  present  cenotaph,  executed  bv  Ricci,  is 
surmounted  by  a  somewhat  colossal  st&tue  of  the 
great  poet,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  supported  by 
weeping  figures,  emblematic  of  Italy  and  Poetry. 

The  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  is  graced  with  a  bust 
said  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  eminent  man 
whose  dust  it  encloses ;  beneath  are  figures  of  the 
sister  arts.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture,  in 
all  which  he  excelled.  Michael  Angelo  was  bom  at 
Florence,  and  when  apprenticed  to  the  painter  Ghir- 
landajo,  visited  the  collection  of  objects  of  art  in  the 
Casa  Medici,  which,  by  the  libelrality  of  its  possessor, 
was  then  generally  open  to  artists  and  amateurs ; 
liere,  when  working  oa  the  head  of  a  friar,  he  was 
observed  by  Lorenzo  Medici,  sumamed  *'  the  Mag- 
nificent," who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
fostered  a  genius  the  most  daring,  the  most  original, 
and  perhaps  the  grandest,  that  Italy  has  produced. 

On  the  tomb  of  Machiavelli  rests  a  figure  emble- 
matic of  Pblitics  aud  History,  the  branches  of  lit^ira- 
ture  to  which  he  was  devoted.  The  object  of  his 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Prince,  or  Instructions  to  an 
absolute  Monarch,"  is  much  contested,  and  the  term 
Machiavelism  is  generally  applied  to  political  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  the  better  opinion  seeitas  to  be,  that,  in 
pointing  out  the  only  way  in  which  a  tyrant  could 
govern,  he  wished  to  expose  the  evils  of  despotism. 

Galileo  *,  the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  the  disco- 
verer of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  confirmer  and 
expounder  of  the  Copernican  System,  (viz,,  that  the 
earth  is  not  stationary,  but  revolves  round  the  sun,) 
was  for  these  crimes  imprisbned  and  condemned  to 
death ;  he  only  escaped  by  retracting  publicly,  and 
on  his  knees,  the  heresy  of  truth.  His  bust,  'ex- 
hibiting a  finely  developed  head,  adorns  his  sepulchre  -, 
on  either  side  is  a  figure  of  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
metry ',  a  long  inscription  records  his  discoveries. 

Santa  Croce  covers  the  remains  of  many  others  of 
the  distinguished  of  Italy.  The  chapels  are  orna- 
mented with  sculpture  by  some  of  the  first  masters. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  a  plain  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  the  rOof  supported  by  naked  raftelrs.  Its 
pavement  has  probably  been  more  trodden  on  by  the 
gifted  and  illustrioud  of  modern  times,  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  surface  of  out  planet  j  such,  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  converge  to  this  focus, 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  aud  respect  to  the 
mem  ory  of  kindred  spirits.  G. 

*  See  Saturday  MagaMiM,  Vol.  II.  p.  59. 


RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  VIL 
On  Falling  Bodies. 

When  a  child  begins  to  play  with  its  toys,  it  soon 
learns  by  practical  experience,  that  the  ball  or  the 
i^altle,  falling  from  its  hand,  descends  to  the  floor,  or, 
&t  least,  to  a  lower  station  than  the  hand.  If  the 
hall  ascended  towards  the  ceiUng,  instead  of  descend- 
^^g  to  the  floor,  the  child  would  not  mark  it  as 
extraordinary^  since  it  hta,  in  the  outset  of  its  expe- 


rience, no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ball  would 
choose  one  path  in  preference  to  the  other.  The 
child  finds,  however,  that  the  floor  of  the  room 
becomes  the  general  receptacle  of  bodies  falling  from 
the  hand  or  from  the  table.  When  the  child  becomes 
a  schoolboy,  he  knows  that  the  universal  light-artil- 
lery of  the  boy,  namely,  stones,  on  being  hurled  into 
the  air,  descend  again  to  the  earth  :  he  knows,  also, 
that  if  the  branch  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  has  ven« 
tured,  in  the  unfeeling  and  cruel  pursuit  of  nest- 
robbery,  should  break,  that  the  earth  would  receive 
him  with  him  unkindly  concussion.  All  his  experi- 
ence, in  short,  as  a  child,  a  boy,  and  a  man,  convince 
him  that  bodies,  when  free  to  move,  have  a  general 
tendency  to  fall  downwards,  and  not  upwards. 

It  may  appear  absurd  to  talk  of  a  body  falling 
upwards;  but  the  absurdity  is  only  apparent;  for 
we  find  thai  many  bodies  move  upwards  with  con- 
siderable velocity:  smoke,  vapour,  steam,  air  and 
fire-balloons,  &c.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which 
will  engage  our  attention  in  a  future  article;  our 
present  object  being  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  bodies 
fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
such  fall.  ^ 

£very  body  which  falls  to  the  earth  is  an  example 
of  a  species  of  attraction,  called  gravitation;  and  this 
attraction  operates  also  among  large  masses  of  matter 
placed  at  a  remote  distance  from  each  other,  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  such  bodies,  and  the  distance  between  them. 
But  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  all  bodies  placed 
upon  its  surface,  is  so  much  stronger  than  their 
attraction  for  the  earth  and  for  each  other,  that  the 
latter  attraction  is  absolutely  inappreciable  by  all 
ordinary  modes  of  observation.  Although  two  stones 
falling  to  the  earth,  not  only  attract  each  other,  but 
attract  the  earth  also  in  a  small  degree,  they  are 
attracted  with  so  much  greater  force  by  the  earth, 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  any  other  kind  of  attrac- 
tion than  that  which  results  from  gravitation. 

The  great  Newton  discovered  and  established  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation,  "  that  every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle, 
with  a  force  varying  inversely  as'the  square  of  the 
distance:"  by  which  is  meant,  that  if  a  body  be 
attracted  by  the  earth  for  example,  with  a  certain 
force,  and  be  afterwards  removed  to  twice  that  dis- 
tance, it  will  be  attracted  not  half  as  much,  but  only 
one-fourth  as  much  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  if  removed  • 
to  three  times  the  distance,  it  will  be  attracted  only 
one-ninth  as  much  as  at  first;  a  number  multiplied 
by  itself  is  the  square  of  that  number;  thus,  four  is 
the  square  of  two,  nine  is  the  square  of  three,  and 
So  on.  We  may,  therefore,  probably  suppose,  that  if 
a  stone  were  allowed  to  fall  down  a  precipice  by  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  that  its  motion  would  be  directed 
towards  the  mountain  itself,  and  not  to  the  earth :  or 
we  may  go  further,  and  inquire  why  it  is,  if  one  body 
attracts  another,  that  houses  do  not  nw)ve  towards 
each  other,  or  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  some 
large  mountain  in  their  vicinity.  Now,  we  have 
already  said,  that  gravitation  acts  with  a  force  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  since  no 
body  on  the  earth  contains  so  much  matter  as  the 
earth  itself,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  predominates 
over  that  of  all  other  bodies  placed  upon  it.  Houses 
are  fixed  to  the  earth  so  strongly  by  their  gravity, 
that  neither  can  other  houses,  nor  the  mountain, 
move  them  from  their  position ;  but  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  mountain  affects  the  perpendicular  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth,  has  actually  been  found  by  direct 
experiment.  A  plUmb  line  suspended  at  the  side  of 
part  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Chimborazo,  in  Peru, 
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indicated  a  deviatioa  fvom  the  perpcadicular  of  7^  jPv 
ST,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  mountain.  Another 
experiment  made  by  Maskelyne  on  the  attraction  of 
Schechallien,  a  mountain  in  Scotland,  indicated  a 
deviation  of  54'^ 

But  the  most  accurate  and  celebrated  experiments 
on  this  subject  were  instituted  by  Cavendisb,  vhich 
we  will  shortly  notice,  since  the  subject  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  curious  and  instructive.  This  distin- 
guished observer  imagined,  that  the  attraction  of 
matter  for  matter  could  be  palpably  shown,  by  having 
a  long  thin  rod  with  small  balls  at  each  end,  (as 
shown  in  fig.  1^)  accurately  balanced  in  a  horizontal 

Pig.  1. 


position  by  a  fine  thread  attached  to  the  middle 
point,  as  at  /.  This  lever,  it  was  imagined,  would 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  horizontally,  by  the 
attraction  of  two  very  large  balls  brought  near  its 
ends  on  opposite  sides.  These  balls,  ss',  were  of 
lead,  and  were  brought  near  the  small  balls  when  the 
lever  was  perfectly  at  rest,  and  on  opposite  sides,  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  each  might  be  to  move  the 
lever  in  the  same  direction.  In  this  state  the  lever 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  attraction  of  the  balls  alone, 
and  continued  oscillating  so  long  as  the  lai^e  balls  of 
lead  were  near  the  small  balls.  The  whole  apparatus 
was  enclosed  in  a  room  without  doors  and  windows, 
in  order  to  prevent  disturbance  from  currents  c^  air, 
&c.,-^the  room  was  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lan- 
tern, B,  and  the  observations  made  through  the 
telescope  below  it.  By  means  of  this  apparatus. 
Cavendish  was  enabled  to  learn  the  exact  weight  of 
the  earth ;  he  used  it,  in  faet,  as  a  pair  of  scalea  in 
which  he  weighed  the  world. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  any  reason  why 
masses  of  matter  attract  each  other :  this  is  altogedier 
an  ifiezplicable  subject,  but  the  laws  which  regulate 
such  attraction  are  now  well  understood.  We  see  the 
operation  of  this  attraction  on  a  grand  scale  in  nature. 
The  moon  is  a  mass  of  matter  about  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  her  attraction  is  made 
manifest  to  us  by  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  which 
are  occasioned  11>y  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  being  drawn  together  at  one  place,  as  the  moon 
is  passing  round  the  earth;  the  elevated  bulk  of 
water  travelling  round  the  earth  as  the  moon  travels. 
If  a  body  very  much  larger  than  the  earth  were 
placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  the  earth  would  move 
towards  that  body  with  more  impelling  force  than 
the  latter  would  move  towards  the  former.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  a  himdred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  j  and  the  earth 
is  only  prevented  from  falling  on  the  sun,  by  the 
revolving  motion  which  she  has  round  him. 

As  a  few  familar  illustrations  of  the  attraction  of 
matter  for  matter,  we  may  notice  logs  of  wood 
floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  still  water,  oi  corks,  or 
other  light  bodies  in  a  vessel  of  water )  they  move 
towards  each  other  and  remain  in  contact ;  the  wreck 
of  a  ship  in  a  smooth  sea,  after  a  storm,  is  often 
seen  collected  in  laige  heaps. 

When  we  speak  of  a  body  being  heavy,  or  possessing 
a  great  weight,  we  merely  indicate  the  attraction  of 


the  earth  for  such  body*  If  an  iron  ball,  «!  a 
sand  pounds*  weight  were  the  only  maw  of  nuitta  ia 
the  universe,  it  would  weigh  nothing;  siace  tbere 
would  be  nothing  to  attract  it,  so  as  to  constitute  its 
weight.  By  removing  such  ball  from  tjlid  eartk  in  a 
balloon,  we  may  prove  experimentally  by  piesw  of  a 
spring-balance,  that  its  weight  dimtnishet  ip  yopor- 
tion  as  we  recede  from  the  earth.  Indeed,  tstrono- 
mers  have  proved  that  a  thousand-pound  ball,  if  re- 
moved from  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
would  be  diminished  to  five  ounces:  that  is,  the 
earth  would  attract  such  ball  with  a  force  U  fve 
ounces  only,  which  would  be  called  its  weight. 

When  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  our  attention  is  the  great  disparity  betweeatiK 
rates  of  their  descent.  A  leaden  ball  falls  very  qsicklf , 
and  the  autumnal  leaf  slowly,  and  we  genenllj  saj, 
as  a  reason,  that  the  leaden  ball  is  very  heavy,  lad 
the  leaf  very  light.  But  this  is  not  the  resson.  A 
sheet  of  thin  paper  falls  more  slowly  than  if  such  sheet 
be  rolled  up,  so  as  to  make  a  paper  balL  It  is  evident 
in  such  case  that  the  weight  remains  the  same, 
although  the  time  occupied  in  the  descent  vanes 
greatly.  Now  there  is  another  force,  which  ve  hate 
not  yet  considered,  which  opposes  the  attiaction  of 
gravitation,  and  that  is,  the  atmospheric  air:  this  retaids 
the  descent  of  falling  bodies,  and  the  more  so  ia  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  surface  which  such  bodies  pR* 
sent  to  its  action.  If  the  air  be  removed,  aU  bodies 
fall  to  the  earth  with  precisely  the  same  velocitf. 
There  is  a  beautiful  experiment  which  is  sbovnbf 
means  of  the  air-pump.  The  air  is  removed  from  a 
tall  glass  vessel ;  a  coin  and  a  small  feather,  placed 
upon  a  moveable  stage  at  the  top,  ave  allowed  to  fall 
at  precisely  the  same  instant,  and  they  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  together.  In  fact,  ts  vam,  a 
cannon-ball  of  a  humored  pounds*  weight  would  fill 
no  quicker  than  a  piece  of  papery  and  a  mountain 
would  descend  no  quicker  than  a  feather.  The 
reader  may  try  a  simpler  experiment  for  himself. 
A  piece  of  paper,  of  the  same  size  as  a  peany-piece 
will  fall  more  slowly  through  the  air  than  the  coin; 
but  if  the  paper  be  placed  close  upon  the  coin,  the 
latter  will  prevent  the  air  from  retarding  the  descent 
of  the  paper,  and  so  both  will  reach  the  ground 
together. 

Since  bodies  fall  with  the  same  velocity,  let  as  now 
inquire  into  the  jdegxee  of  rapidity  with  which  they 
fall :  that  is,  what  rdation  exists  betvreen  the  space 
through  which  a  body  falls,  and  the  time  which  it 
employs  in  falling. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  if  any  force 
which  sets  a  body  in  motion  ceases  not  to  exert  itself 
at  the  moment  when  the  body  begins  to  move,  but 
continues  in  constant  operation,  that  the  motion  of 
such  body  cannot  be  uniform,  but  goes  on  moviog 
quicker  and  quicker  every  moment.  A  body  U 
moving  much  faster  towards  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  its  fall.  If  we  allow  a  ball  to  fall  from 
the  hand,  we  can  catch  it  the  first  instant;  but  in  a 
very  little  time  it  moves  too  quickly  to  be  overtaken. 
We  may  leap  from  a  chair  or  a  table  without  injury; 
but  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house  would  fracture  the 
limbs,  because  during  the  descent  such  a  velocity  is 
acquired  that  the  earth  is  struck  with  great  force. 
The  force,  indeed,  with  which  a  body  reaches  the 
ground  is  composed  of  all  the  forces  which  the  body 
received  during  every  instant  of  its  descent  Now  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  body  faRs  through  16,*| 
feet  during  the  first  second  of  time  of  its  descent; 
three  times  that  distance  in  the  next  second,  fir< 
times  that  distance  in  the  third,  and  so  on,  accor^ 
to  $he  odd  numbers  7,  9,  &c.    If  a  stone  be  allowed 
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tofalFfroia'tlte  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  Into  a  deep 
weH,  and  It  6ttxipy  six  seconds  in  descending,  we  caa 
e&iily  caltuhSe  the  depth  of  the  precipice  or  of  the 
welt. 

The  EtaM  felt  during  the  flrat  second,  ny  16  leet 
DwiMS  the  next  .  .  .  .  3  X  IB  =  48  „ 
,  X>|iiiDg  tka  third  .  .  .  .  9  x  1 6  =  SO  „ 
During  the  fcurth  .  .  .  7X16  =  113  » 
Duriw  the  fifth  .  .  .  .  9x16  =  144  „ 
And  during  the  sixth     .    .  11  x  IS  =  17S    „ 

UUung  the  depth  equal  to    ...  576  feet 
Silt  this  process  can  be  shortened  by  the  following 
role: — Multiply  the   namber  of  seconds   by  itself, 
and  the  prodnct  by  16  ;  thus,  in  the  above  example, 
6  X  6  =  36,  and  36  X  16  =  576  feet. 

It  irill  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  to  know  the 
means  by  which  this  important  law  was  discovered. 
Rg.  2  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Atwood's  machine ; 
a  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  of  falliag  bodies 
maybe  retarded  to  any  desired  extent,  without  other- 
wise altering  the  character  of  the  motion. 

Id  fig.  2  we  have  a  wheel  swinging  on  its  axle, 
with  very  little  friction,  with  a  groove  at  its  edge  to 
receive  a  string;  to  this  string  equal  weights,  m  n, 
were  atlached,  so  that  balancing  each  other  uo  motion 
remits.  Tu  one  of  the  weights,  m,  an  additional 
weight  was  added,  so  as  to  make  it  preponderate 
i1ightly>  the  loaded  weight  would,  therefore,  descend 
and  draw  up  on  the  other  side  the  unloaded  weight. 
The  descent  of  the  loaded  weight,  in  such  case,  was 
found  to  be  a  motion  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
the  descent  of  a  body  falling  freely  by  the  full  force 
of  gravity. 

Tig.  1. 


la  order  that  the  circumstances  of  the  descent 
might  be  belter  observed,  the  wheels  a,  (the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
figure,)  were  mounted  upon  a  pillar,  p,  which  is  di- 
vided to  inches  and  halves;  a  pendulum,  s,  vibrating 
secooiis,  forms  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  weight, 
m,  may  also,  by  this  arrangement,  continue  loaded 
during  a  portion  only  of  its  descent,  by  placing  upon 
it  una  of  the  slips  of  metal  shown  in  the  figure  :  the 
weight,  in  falling  through  the  ring  near  p,  leaves  upon 
such  ring  the  metal  slip,  and  continues  to  descend  by 
virtue  of  its  acquired  velocity. 

As  an  easy  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  machine, 
let  US  suppose  m  n  to  be  weights  of  two  pounds  each, 
balancing  each  other,  and  that  to  m  a  weight  of  one 


poand  be  added ;  the  weights  will,  of  course,  be  set 
hi  motion,  but  the  attraction  of  gravitation  has  to 
overcame  the  inertia  of  five  pounds,  since  the  two 
two-ponnd  wdghts  must  move  as  quickly  as  the  one- 
pound  weight  moves;  and  thns  the  velocity,  being 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  foiling 
body,  the  circumstances  of  the  descent  can  be  ni- 
nntely  obeerred. 


THE  VIOLIN. 


History  of  the  Violin, 
Onk  of  the  great  objects  of  music  is  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  by  a  resemblance,  more  or  leM  perfect, 
of  the  human  voice,  in  all  its  various  modulations 
and  inflections,  whether  under  the  influence  of  poetry, 
and  the  sentiments  generally,  or  of  the  intellect,  the 
passions,  the  tastes  and  the  feelings.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  impression  which  music  produces  on 
different  individnals,  is  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  individual's  mind.  A  person  of  a 
poetical  temperament,  associates  with  a  beautiful  air 
some  of  the  most  charming  results  of  the  muse. 
Music,  though  not  martial,  reminds  the  soldier  of  the 
camp.  The  pure  mind  of  devotion  also  connects 
with  music  some  of  its  brightest  associations  j  and 
the  mind,  ander  the  influence  of  hope  or  melancholy, 
associates  words  with  the  beautiful  harmonies  of  a 
well-appointed  band  of  instrumental  performers. 
Bat  thou,  0  Hope,  with  eyes  bo  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measore  ? 

Btill  it  whispered  promised  plettonre, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 

Still  would  ho'  touch  the  stTMD  prolong. 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vmle. 

She  called  on  Eehostill  tbroogfaall  thesoogt 

And  when  her  sweetest  theme  ahe  chos^ 

A  soft  reaponsiTe  v<rice  was  heard  at  every  classy 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  hv  golden  hab. 

Wiih  eyes  op-iaised,  as  one  inspired 

Fale  Helancboly  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  loade  more  sweet, 

Ponred  through  the  mellow  ham  her  pensive  soul : 

And  dashing  soft  from  roclcs  arouiid 

Bobblhig  lunnela  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  ^ades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measore  stolo  i 

Oi  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Bound  a  holy  cahn  difiiudng. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  mnrmun  died  away. 
But  O,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  toae, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  njmph  of  Healthiest  hue, 
.  Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  bnakins  gemmed  with  moraii^  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  tfaat  dole  and  thicket  rung, 
Xhe  hnnter*a  call,  to  bun  and  dryad  known : 

The  oak.cro«ned  sisters,  and  tiieir  chastfr«yed  qneoi, 

Satyis  and  sylvan  bo^  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  Uieir  alleys  green  i 
Brown  Ezerdso  rejmced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  le^>t  up,  and  smzed  his  beechan  spear. 

We  have  given  a  copious  extract  from  Collins's  en- 
chanting ode,  because  the  whole  poem  shows  so  elo- 
quently the  real  influence  of  music  on  the  human 
mind.     A  poet  of  a  kindred  genius  says, — 

The  soul  of  mumo  slombera  in  the  shell. 
Till  waked  to  rapture  by  the  master's  spdl  i 
And  feeUng  hearts — touch  them  but  rightly~|>oar 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before. 
There  is  probably  no  instrument  which  imitates 
the  human  voice,  or  appeals  to  human  sympathies  so 
well  as  the  violin.     Its  variety  of  tones,  delicacy  of 
execution  and  briUiancy,  have  assigned  it  an  important 
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indicated  a  deviation  fowx  the  perpcndicnlar  of  T  ov 
^^  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  xnoantain.  Another 
experiment  made  by  Maakelyne  on  the  attraction  of 
Schechallien,  a  mountain  in  Scotland,  indicated  a 
deviation  of  54^ 

But  the  most  accurate  and  celebrated  experiments 
on  this  subject  were  instituted  by  Cavendish^  which 
we  will  shortly  notice,  since  the  subject  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  curious  and  instructive.  This  distin- 
guished observer  imagined,  that  the  attraction  of 
matter  for  matter  could  be  palpably  shown,  by  bavin' 
a  long  thin  rod  with  small  balls  at  each  end. 
shown  in  fig.  1,)  accurately  balanced  in  a  hor       'f 

;>^  ? 

/''  ^iiss-viol 
■^!be  lyre  of 


Fig.  1. 


'l-^eittet  his  kft 
/ 

.;  ^"^  ft slig^^^y  inwards; 


:  -"  He'*"''  —    : 

.>j;C'wii'<^J^  he  drew 


ord 
le 


-  ^/V  *^tl  Aan^'  keeping  the 
'-^;',/i*^^  of  playing  has  been 
posiUon  by  a  '     '      >'7*'^  1i^  Continent,  within  a 
point,  as  at  /        '   .-••>'«"'  Option  oi  Philostratus  will 
oscillate  ba  - '  a/  iV  '''^rfl  viol-di-gamba,  so  called 

attraction  -  ->;!  '^p,  ^^^am^*  ****  ^^^'  ^^^^^  ®^*'^'^*  ^° 
ends  or  ^  '  wirX  ^/u  '^^  ^"'"^  plectrum  applies 
lead,  r  Z^*;^ tin^fa-^^,  but  it  is  now  uncertain 
lever       /•'ir*  zlat  ^Zms  not  used  merely  to  strike  the 

0*^  ages  ^^  ^'^^  various  descriptions  of 

▼         ft'^'^e  1^'    tToubidoars,   and  the  mifme,   or  love 

tfo*     ^'oftea  called  viollewrs.    This  instirament 

"^^eri'  *"^iigh  repute  in  the  monasteries,  where 

^  "^*"  'jtiil  preserved  cases  of  violins,  violas,  and 

«'"■'*  li^natifol'f  ornamented  With  ivotjr,  gold,  and 

lute*.  '^ 

**''r*ie  Violin  owes  its  modern  shape  to  a  series  of 

„ftdaml  changes  effected  through  the  taste  or  captice 

?^  succession  of  eminent  performers.     Arcangelo 

Corelli,    a  native  of  Bologna,   is  considered  as  the 

fytber  of  fine  violin  players.     He  was  the  founder  of 

what  MB    called  the  Roman  school.     He  died  at  the 

gge  of  sixty,  in  January  1713.     The  celebrated  Tar- 

tiai  was    born  of  a  noble  Venetian  family.     He  was 

ilrst  violin- roaster  of  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  in 

Fadua,    And   died  in  1770.     The  Violin  was  greatly 

cultivated  in  Germany  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

in  *  ranee  this  favourite  and  national  instrument 

was  introduced  to  general  notice  by  the  ItaUan,  Bal- 

^ff^"*'T»]?'^?  *"  ■*"*  ^y  Marshal  Brissac  to  Cathe- 

tim«  ^F  Medicis     LuUy  was  in  high  repute  in  the 

T»^^      ^?"i?  t'*^  Fourteenth,  about  the  year  1652. 

ine  drench  Conservatoire  has  furnished  France  with 

ViS'i^f*^^     brilliant    performers.      In  Engknd  the 

thT^  V^^  ^P">''  •'^  **»«  Restoration.     Charles 

tte  if^nf  °     ^»»*"i.a  band  of  vioUn  tenors  and  basses, 

sac^™i^H  «  w"   ''T     '^^'^   Englishman,   Banister. 
WcceeUed  Baltzar;  but  towards  the  end  of  Charles's 

WH    -  -     X  T'  .^•"•'"  Matteis,  arrived  in  Eng- 

i^ll'   *"t.  *'**"P'''*'iy  .^""P*'^**  «"  former  players  7  bU 

~«-r^-Ki  T!*  ""A  **•*  ^''*''«  •«  «id  to  have  been 

W^I     about^'^'Jli^'''-     ^^^^^'-'^^^  Geminiani,  bornl^ 

the   «rcb«striatNk.l  P"P"  "^  ^°'*"''  and 'leader  of 

i^Tl^^f'' placing. ^Cai^iraV"'^  '"P'''^!.'  "^  ^^'^ 

'bL^T-^  p^'^STthl^i^/JSu^^^^^ 

chsLsec*      aixci   correct  embellUK        .     ^^  ^^^^^"8.  !»« 
.or«      ^^iations  of  pSai'^^^^^  his  extern- 

F^puiar  airs.     Cramer,  Corbett, 


the  earth  for  such  bo4jr  ^^  Pintos,  appeared  a. 
sand  pounds'  weight  X  ^  the  last  century,  at  whid 
the  universe,  it  ^y^  occupy  us  too  mucli  to  men. 
would  be  nothi'  '  ©f  the  talented  individuals  of  th 
weight  By  ^  ^||o  ^^^e  successfully  cultivated  thL 
balloon,  w-  •  ^fficult  instrument, 
spring-h  ^fl  abort  article,  we  propose  to  say  a  fei 
tion  r  ^  ^^^  construction  of  the  instrument. 
tar  ^__^^-.— __» 

THE    PASSING   BELL.. 

Of  those  who  will  read  these  pages^   tbere  are  few 
probably  that  have  not  felt  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  the  emotions  naturally  awakened  by  the  Fassfng 
Bell;  few  that  can  have  listened  to. its  slowly-repeated 
intonations,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but  more  especially 
when  the  shades  of  evening  are  gatbering    thickly 
around  them,  without  having  been  seriously  affected 
by  its  solemn  and  melancholy  acceats.     The  deep 
low  vibrations  of  that  well-known  knell^  not  merely 
when  falling  heavily  on  the  ear  from  the  neighbouring 
bell-tower,  but  even  when  wafted  in  softer  tones  from 
a  distance,  speak  a  language  which  seldom  fails  to 
meet  with  a  ready  response  in  the  recesses  of  the 
human  breast.     But  possibly  it  is  in  the  lengthened 
pauses  which,  on  a  principle,  exquisitely  in  character 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  are  permitted  to 
elapse  between  each  sound,  and  which  seem  to  tell 
us  that  the  bell  labours  to  be  vocal,  and  with  difficulty 
finds  itself  a  tongue,  that  we  discover  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence by  which  the  heart  is  moved. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Passing  Bell  is  now 
nearly  forgotten.  It  appears  to  have  been,  to  announce 
to  a  neighbourhood,  in  which  a  particular  individaal 
lay  sick,  the  period  when  the  soul  was,  as  it  were, 
passing  out  of  the  body.  It  told  of  the  moments  of 
man's  last  trial — it  might  be,  of  the  mortal  agony,  the  ' 
throes  and  struggles,  which  often  constitate  tlie 
"pains  of  death;'*  ahd  consequently,  as  long  as  the 
sufferer  lay  thus  in  extremities,  so  long  was  the  koeQ 
sounded.  The  peculiar  purpose  for  which  this  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  surrounding  parishioners, 
was,  that  the  dying  person  might  have  the  beue&tof 
their  prayers  in  this  most  awful  crisis  of  his  existence. 
That  this  was  the  original  design  of  the  l^aasiDg  Bell, 
is  implied  in  its  v^ry  name.  It  is  also  fully  confirmed 
by  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  those  who  haw 
studied  the  history  of  the  usage. 

In  a  poem  of  an  early  English  poet,  named  Hey- 
wood,  there  are  these  allusions  to  the  use  of  ihc  bdl 
in  his  day: 

Come  list ;  hark,  the  bell  doth  towle 
For  some  but  new-deporting  souL 

And  again — 

For  hark,  hark  still,  the  bell  doth  towle 
For  some  but  new-departing  souL 
It  is  then,  as  announcing  the  last  moments  of  a  ^pf 
person,  that  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  here  repre- 
sented.    And  further.  Dr.  Zouch  is  quoted,  as  caliii^f 
the  Passing  BeU  the  "  soul-bell,"  and  as  expressly 
saying  that  it  was  tolled  before  the  departure  of  the 
soul,  by  way  of  signal  for  good  men  to  offer  ap 
prayers  on  its  behalf.     It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
same  view  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  hy  auw^ 
rity,  at  a  distant  period,  in  the  church  of  EngW 


This    appears    from    the   following  passage, 


which 


occurred  in  a  set  of  Questions,  addressed  at  a  bw' 
visitation  to  his  clergy : — ''  In  the  mean  while,  is  ^^^ 
a  Passing  Bell  tolled,  that  they  who  are  in  the  imme- 
diate hearing  of  it  may  be  moved,  in  their  private  cj 
votions,  to  recommend  the  state  of  the  depir^'^S^ 
unto  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer? "  We  are  to' 
that  in  the  writings  of  our  older  poets  there  are 
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'ons  \jQ  the  peculiar  object  of  tnis  pious  custom. 
1^\.  these  the  excellent  Donne  says,  in  admirable 
»nt  with  the  observations  just  offered, — 

Prayen  ascend 
aven  in  troops,  at  a  good  man's  passing-bell. 

ians  of  old  were  fully  persuaded  of  the 

rayer;  and  whenever  and  wherever  the 

^  vas  heard 

'nging  slow,  with  solemn  roar, 
^  easonably  or  uncharitably  presumed 

of  the  living,  at  that  time,  might  be 
dying  3  or  that,  in  this  particular 
,    •  light  be  found,  deserving  of  the 

\         i  .,  who  could  not  grudge  a  fellow 

^rother  or  a  sister  in  Jesus  Christ, 
-tiding  \^ith  the  infirmities  of  his  last  sick- 
c  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  benefit  of 
prayers  and  intercessions  at  the  Throne  of  Grace." 
And  surely  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the 
usage  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  ^hole  parish  or  dis- 
trict being  invited  to  unite  together  in  showing  an 
affectionate  interest  in  the  "soul's  health"  of  a  sick 
and  dying  brother,  by  praying  for  his  spiritual  com- 
fort and  support  in  his  final  trial  -,  interceding  more 
especially  that,  as  our  Church  expresses  it,  the  Al- 
mighty "  may  not  suffer  him,  in  his  }ast  hour,  for  any 
pains  of  death  to  fall  from  him."  Let  us  cpnsider 
well  how  much  was  imderstood  in  this  Christian  prac- 
tice. It  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  such  a 
spirit  of  mutual  kindness  and  good -will  amongst 
Christians,  one  towards  another,  of  such  a  reciprocity 
of  purely  Christian  feelings  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
district  in  question,  that  should  a  fellow  parishioner 
be  now  situated  in  the  way  described,  when  their 
prayers  might  help  and  ^sist  him  in  his  mortal  strug- 
gle, actuated  by  the  hdlowed  impulse  of  Christian 
friendship,  full  of  this  kindpess,  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy for  a  brother  Chri:^fian,  they  would  willingly 
and  cheerfully  render  to  hiro  this  spiritual  service; 
that,  roused  to  attention,  anf|  admonished  of  his 
critical  situation,  their  prayers  woujd  mingle  with  his 
own  perhaps  scarcely  articula^fl  ^pirations,  and,  from 
the  silence  anji  privacy  of  tliejf  ^^^  dwellings,  would 
ascend  to  the  merpy-seat  op  higjij  entreating  God 
graciously  to  be  pleased  fp  ^qpppur  Ws  suffering,  his 
tempted,  his  dyipg  sery^RJ;,  JR  he  with  him  in  his 
passage  through  thp  v^Uey  pf  tpe  sjiadow  of  death, 
and  to  grant  that  {^js  squl,  wfcpp  thp  }iour  of  its  final 
separation  was  cqrnp,  Hllg^f  P^  piinibe]:ed  amongst 
those  of  the  panson^pfi  ap^  ripdepuied  for  ever. 

Most  accpfdanti  wj^lT  ^bpse  remarks  are  the  obser- 
vations oif  the  gpod  Big^iop  Hajl,  which  occur  in  one 
of  his  Occasional  Mei}if(?hp»*.  Well,  indeed,  did  he 
know  how  to  gjv^  »  pr^ct^ical  t\4ra  \Q  the  instructions 
to  be  derived  fr^u\  tj^a[t  gql^fpij  gound ! 

UPON    TUf   Zpf.|.|i;^   Wf  ^^f    PASSING    BBLL. 

How  doleful  and  heavy  jl  tWl  s^imTPPn?  of  death !  This 
sound  is  not  for  ouf  eqn,  pqt  for  our  hearts ;  it  calls  us  not 
only  to  our  prayers,  but  to  q\]T  prgparatiop ;  to  our  prayers 
for  the  departing  soul— tq  our  prepan^tion  for  our  own  de- 
parting. We  have  nevpr  so  roupn  need  pf  prayers  as  in  our 
last  combat;  then  is  o^r  gfpaf  a^v^rsapy  most  eager;  then 
are  we  weakest;  then  natu'i^is  so  qver-laboured  that  it  gives 
us  not  leisure  to  make  use  of  gracious  motions.  There 
is  no  preparation  so  necessary  as  for  this  conflict :  all  our 
life  is  little  enough  to  "make  ready  for  our  last  hour. 
"What  am  I  better  than  my  neighbours  ?  How  oft  hath  this 
bell  reported  to  me  the  farewell  of  many  more  strong  and 
vigorous  bodies  than  my  own — of  many  more  cheerful  and 
lively  spirits?  And  now  what  doth  it  but  call  me  to  the 
thought  of  ray  parting?  There  is  no  abiding  for  me;  I 
must  away  too.  Oh,  Thou  that  art  the  God  of  comfort,  help 
thy  poor  servant  that  is  now  struggling  with  his  last  enemy. 
Kis  sad  friends  stand  gazing  upon  him,  and  weeping  over 
him,  but  they  cannot  succour  him :  needs  must  they  leave 


him  to  do  this  great  work  alone ;  none  but  Thou,  to  whom 
belong  the  issues  of  death,  canst  relieve  his  distressed  and 
over-matched  soul.  And  for  me,  let  no  man  die  without 
me,  as  I  die  daily,  so  teach  me  to  die  once ;  acquaint  roe 
beforehand  with  that  Messenger,  which  I  must  trust  to.  OhI 
teach  me  so  to  number  my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my  heart 
to  true  vrisdom.  D.  I.  £. 

THE    PASSING    SELL. 

Stop,  0  stop  the  Passing  Bell ! 

Painfully,  too  painfully, 
It  strikes  against  (he  heart,  that  Icnell ; 
I  cannot  b^u*  its  tones — tliey  toll 

Of  misery,  of  misery ! 
All  that  soothe^  and  sweetened  life 
In  the  mother  and  the  wife — 
All  that  would  a  charm  have  cost 
0*er  the  future  as  the  past — 
All  is  torturing  i^  that  knell ! 
Stop,  O  stop  the  passing  bell. 

Stop  it !  no— but  change  the  tone, 

And  joj'fiiUy,  ay,  joyfully, 
Let  the  altered  chimes  ring  on, 
For  the  spirit  that  hath  flown, 

Exultingly,  exultingly ! 
She  hath  left  her  couch  of  pain ; 
She  shall  never  feel  again 
But  as  angels  feel — afar, 
Climed  beyond  the  morning  star. 
Agony  and  death  unknown ! 

Let  the  joyful  chimes  ring  on. Rob  Ear  Stokt. 

[From  the  Sunday  Reader,] 

A    BRITISH    sailor's    PRAISE    OF   THE    SEA. 

*Tis  beautiful  o'er  grassy  pliun 

To  watch  the  racer's  pride. 
When  white  foam  covers  bit  and  rein^ 

And  streaks  his  glossy  side 
'Tis  beautiful  amid  the  pack 

To  urge  the  hunter's  course, 
While  echo  gives  the  clamour  back, 

And  fires  the  maddened  horse ; 
Tis  beautiful  to  hold  command 

Amid  the  cannon's  rattle, 
And,  marshalled  on  the  glittering  land, 

Survey  i\\e  pomp  of  battle. 

But,  O !  it  is  than  coursers  race 

^lore  beautiful  by  far. 
Swift  o'er  the  waves  to  speed  the  chase 

In  England's  barks  of  war ; 
More  bcautilul  than  huntsman's  cry. 

When  winds  and  waves  contend, 
To  mark  the  writhing  mast  on  high, 

And  see  the  canvass  bend  ; 
More  beautiful  than  marshalled  plain. 

To  guide  the  war-ship's  motion, 
A»d  see  her  o'er  the  tempest  reign, 

A  sovereign  of  the  ocean. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  village  bells 

Ring  out  their  merry  round. 
Or  list,  when  evening  curfew  swells. 

Far  off  the  solenm  sound ; 
•Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  Skylark  weave. 

At  mom  his  heavenward  song. 
Or  catch  the  wood-lark's  notes  at  eve 

The  woodland  path  along ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  mark,  in  rural  scene. 

Bright  eyes  with  rapture  glancing^ 
And  to  the  pipe,  on  village  green, 

See  village  maidens  dancing. 

But,  O I  more  sweet  than  warbling  lark* 

Or  sound  of  vUlage  bell, 
In  summer  round  the  moonlit-bark 

The  billows'  murmuring  swell. 
More  sweet  than  village  maiden's  dance, 

Or  pipe  of  rural  waJce, 
The  rippling  waves,  that,  as  they  glance, 

Their"  strange,  wild  music  make. 
Though  sweet  o'er  England's  fields  to  roam. 

And  rich  her  landsmen's  treasures, 
>(pre  swept  to  me  the  seaman's  home, — ; 

I^ore  dear  the  seaman's  pleasures. 
IThe  Rubi,  a  Tale  of  th$  Sea. 
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THE  UYXINE.  GLUTINOUS  HAG,  oa  BORER. 

{Gaslnbrmehu  ctctu.) 


This  little  fish,  althongh  •eldom  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  incbes  ia  length,  is  well  deserving  of 
notice,  on  acconot  of  its  aiogalKr  method  of  obtain- 
ing it«  food.  The  Vtyxiae  is  found  aa  far  north  u 
the  Bhores  of  Scandinaria,  and  it  ii  alio  of  frequent 
occnrrence  on  the  British  coasta,  more  particularly 
off  Scarboroog^.  It  enters,  taya  Pennant,  the 
inonthi  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  attached  to 
the  lines,  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and 
totally  dcTOurs  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bonea. 
The  Scarborough  fishermen  oftan  take  it  in  the 
robbed  fith  on  drawing  up  their  lines.  On  this 
account  it  is  called,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  Hag 
or  the  Borer,  because,  as  others  say,  it  first  pierces  a 
small  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  afterwards  bnries  its 
bead  in  the  body  of  its  prey.  It  is  most  usually 
found  in  the  body  of  the  cod,  or  some  other  equally 
rapadous  fish. 

Its  worm-Uke  figure  indaoed  several  systematic 
writers  to  dais  it  with  the  worms,  and  "  it  was  not 
till  after  dissections  and  published  descriptions,  that 
its  trae  relations  with  Uie  lampreys  were  acknow- 
ledged." 

The  Myxine,  (wyi  Mr.  Yarrel,)  is  not  uncommon  at 
Berwick,  but  it  ii  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  yeaT,  in  one  or  two  localities,  wheDi  during  fine 
weather,  at  the  end  of  Spring,  or  the  begioning  of 
Summer,  the  fiihennen  lay  their  long  lines,  on  a  bank 
with  a  soft  mud  bottom,  near  the  coait.  when  flihing  for 
cod  or  haddoek.  It  is  considered  by  some,  that  the  Hyxine, 
which  if  without  eyei,  obtains  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  flsh  by  passing  in  at  the  anal  aperture ;  others  en- 
deavour  to  account  for  its  beine  found  in  the  bellj  of  a  vora- 
eiouB  flih,  by  supposing  it  had  been  swallowed ;  while  many 
experieuced  flibermen  itill  repeat  their  belief,  that  tbe 
Hysine  enters  the  mouth  of  the  cod-Bab  nhile  it  ia  hang- 
ing on  tbe  line.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Myxine  does 
not  fasten  upon  sny  fiih,  unlets  it  be  either  dead  or  bang- 
ing on  a  hook;  but  how  a  Bsh  that  ii  blind  is  able  to  find 
its  way  to  a  particular  aperture,  is  a  matter  not  easily  ex- 
plained. The  eight  harbules.  or  cirri,  about  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Hjrxine  are,  there  is  no  doubt,  delicate  organi  or  touch, 
by  which  it  obtains  cognizance  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  substances  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  its 
single-hooked  tooth  upon  the  palate  enables  it  to  retain  its 
hold  till  the  double  rows  of  teeth,  or  the  tongue,  are  brought 
into  action,  to  aid  the  desire  to  obtain  food.' 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  under  snr&ce  of  the 
body,  from  head  to  tail,  there  are  two  rows  of  mucous 
pores,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  •  gelatinons 
secretion  is  ezpresaed  occaaionaUyt  at  the  will  of  the 


animal,  and  by  wbicfa,  in  reference  either  to  itsqniUtf 
or  quantity,  or  both,  this  fish  is  said  to  escape  in 
enemies.  So  copious  and  so  thick  in  its  consiiirace 
is  this  jelly-like  secretion,  that  some  of  tbe  olds 
naturalists  believed  this  fish  had  the  power  of  con- 
verting water  into  glue,  and  it  obtained  in  conie- 
qnence  the  name  of  the  Glntinous  Hag. 

The  body  ia  long,  and  cyliadrical  thronghontncsitf 
its  whole  length,  tapering  and  compressed  near  the 
tail ;  in  colour  the  Myxine  is  dark-brown  along  Utt 
back,  lighter  chestnut- brown  along  the  sides,  ud 
yellowish- white  nndemeatb. 

The  bonea  of  tbe  back  in  the  lamprey  are  of  a  kA 
consistence,  and  indistinctly  divided  into  roiudcd 
portions.  In  the  Myxine,  in  place  of  a  sena  gf 
bones  composing  tbe  vertebral  colnma,  there  it 
merely  a  soft  and  flexible  cartilaginous  tnbe.  Tlie 
annexed  engraving  shows  the  structure  of  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Myxine.  It  is  to  he  observed,  the  psrtt  ut 
laid  open  to  show  the  teetb  :  the  tooth  on  the  ptliU 
is  seen  about  half  way  between  the  points  c^  tlie 
nose  and  the  four  rows  of  teeth  on  tbe  tongue 


Coicpusioif  is  an  emotion  of  which  we  ooght  never  lotw 
ashamed.  Graceful,  particularly  in  youth,  is  the  tctrtf 
svmpathj',  and  the  heart  tbatmelti  at  the  tale  of  woe.  We 
ibould  not  permit  ease  and  induleenoe  to  contrui  dot 
affeotioni,  and  wrsp  us  up  in  a  selfish  enjoymeat ;  but  k 
■hould  accustom  ounelve*  to  think  of  tbe  distreusa  ul  hu- 
man life,  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  tbe 
weeping  orphan.  Nor  ought  we  ever  to  aport  withpunuid 
distress  in  any  of  our  amusements,  or  treat  even  the  metseU 
insect  with  wanton  cruelty.— Da.  Bl4IR. 
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ELY    PALACE     HOLBORN 


AS    TBS   auitDlMS   aTlMD   IN    TBI  TIAX   1773l    THEN    I 


In  our  former  notice  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely's  Chapel 
■Dd  Palace  in  Holbom*,  we  brought  down  the  memoir 
ffom  the  time  of  John  de  Kirkby,  the  origiiial  donor 
of  the  property,  (who  was  conaecrated  Bishop  of  Ely 
in  1286,  and  died  in  1290,)  to  the  year  1531,  when 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Qneen  Catherine  were 
present  at  a  banquet  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace. 
Above  is  a  correct  sketch  of  the  court-yard,  the  colon- 
Dide,  and  aouth  aide  of  the  old  hall,  over  the  chief 
entrance  of  which  were  carved  the  arms  of  the  See 
of  Ely  J  such  having  been  the  view  which,  before  the 
ediUce  was  pulled  down  in  1772,  met  the  eye  on 
entering  from  that  part  of  Holbom  Hill  where  tbe 
iron  gates  now  stand.  To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  buildings,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda 
stands  somewhat  farther  northward,  and  would,  con- 
Hqnently,  he  hidden  by  the  hall.  This  hall,  a>  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  noble  room, 
74  feet  long,  standing  east  and  west,  lighted  with  six 
Gothic  windows,  and  furnished  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  tiroes. 

The  Ely  estate  in  Holbom  was  so  mnch  enlarged 
and  improved  by  purchaaes  of  land,  and  by  buildings 
erected  by  successive  prelates,  that  tbe  whol^  con- 
listing  of  the  palace,  gardens,  pastures,  and  enclo- 
•,  Vol.  XUL,  p.  W. 


sure ',  contained  twenty  acres,  "  or,  as  some  say, 
forty  acrest,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Bishops  of  Ely  from  that  period  lost  all  real  posses- 
ion of  the  property,  hy  their  own  surrender ;  to 
which,  however,  they  were  compelled  by  the  crown. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  painful  period  incur  history: 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
gracefiil  person  and  fine  dancing  of  Sir  Cfaristopber  ' 
Hatton,  and  to  have  promoted  him  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  tbe  strength  of  these  quulifl- 
cations.  His  attention  to  business,  however,  and  the 
sagacity  of  his  judgments,  appeared  afterwards  to 
justify  the  choice.  Indeed,  considering  the  penetra- 
tion  displayed  by  that  great  queen  in  tbe  selection  of 
her  ministers  and  advisers,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  story  of  Hatton's  having  danced  into  bis 
preferment,  is  a  little  piece  of  historical  slander. 
Gray,  speaking  of  this  state  Worthy,  ironically 
observes,  in  bis  Long  Slory, — 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  bad  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
Hy  giava  Lord-keepor  led  the  brawU, 

The  seal  and  maoes  daiu^d  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-sttings  green, 

Ris  higli-cruwued  liat  and  satin  doiiUel, 
HoVe^  tHe  stout  h^aH  of  England's  queen, 

Thoigk  Pt^  oad  Bpaoiaid  eould  not  trouble  it. 
t  Pninsni. 
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In  March  1576,  on  the  queen*s  solicitation.  Dr. 
Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely*,  granted  io  Hatton 
the  gat«-houte  and  other  portions  of  the  palace, 
including  the  long  gallery,  fourteen  acres  of  land,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  garden  and  orchards  for  twenty- 
one  years  j  the  latter  paying  at  Midsummer-day  a 
red  rosa  fpr  the  gate-house,  with  |en  Ipads  of  hay 
and  10/.  per  annum  for  the  garden.  The  hishop  sue-* 
ceeded  in  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  free 
access  through  the  gate-house,  walking  in  the  gardens, 
and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of  roses  yearly.  Hatton 
having  undertaken  to  repair,  and  make  the  gate-house 
a  convenient  dwelling,  laid  out  large  sums  upon 
the  estate  (about  2000/.),  and,  on  this  pretext,  in- 
treated  the  queen  to  require  the  bishop  to  alienate  it 
to  him  wholly,  including  the  garden.  Cox,  how- 
ever, in  a  well-written  Latin  letter,  remonstrated 
against  this  proposition,  pointing  out  the  inconve- 
nience which  would  ensue  to  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, from  such  a  spoliation  : — 

That  they  would  miss  the  orchard  and  meadow ;  besides, 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  accede  to  such 
B  piece  of  sacrilege.  That  on  becoming  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
had  received  into  his  hands  certain  fbrms,  houses.  Sec, 
which  former  pious  sovereigns  had  thought  fit  to  assign  to 
the  See.  Of  these  things  ne  ought  to  be  a  ste^\ard,  not  a 
Bcatterer.  He  reminded  the  queen  of  that  golden  rule, 
Not  to  do  that  to  another  which  one  would  nut  have  done 
to  oneself;  And  that  the  profit  of  one  oerson  is  not  to  bo 
increased  by  the  damage  of  another.  He  added,  that  he 
could  scarcely  justiiy  those  princes  who  transferred  things 
intended  fbr  pious  uses,  to  purposes  less  pious. 

Neither  these  arguments,  however,  nor  the  acknow- 
ledged merits  of  the  prelate,  were  allowed  to  prevail : 
against  these  were  set  the  queen's  regard  for  Hatton, 
and  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  her  Miyesty,  for  she  had 
accommodated  him  with  money,  which  he  was  unable 
to  raise.  The  issue  of  the  correspondence  was  this ; 
that  the  bishop  should,  by  way  of  mortgage,  convey 
to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  to  Hatton,  the  house, 
gardens,  &c.,  which  were  at  that  time  on  lease  to  him, 
but  that  they  should  be  redeemable  on  the  payment  of 
the  sum  which  was  stated  to  have  been  laid  out  upon  it. 

The  See  of  Ely  remained  vacant  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  Bishop  Cox' 8  death,  no  distinguished 
churchman  being  willing  to  accept  a  dignity  burdened 
with  such  heavy  charges  and  subjected  to  so  many 
grievous  annoyances  as  this  appears  to  have  been. 
Heton^  who  was  the  next  bishop,  demurred  to  the 
terms  imposed,  on  which  he  received  from  the  queen  a 
strong  letter  beginning  "  Proud  Prelate  1"  Understand- 
ing "  that  he  was  backward  in  complying  with  his 
agreement,  she  would  have  him  to  know,  that  she 
who  had  made  him  what  he  was,  would  unmake  him ; 
and  if  he  did  not  forthwith  fulfil  his  engagement, 
she  would  immediately  unfrock  him."  This  peremp- 
tory epistle  was  signed  "Yours,  as  you  demean 
yourself,  Elizabeth."  Nothing  was  done  towards 
paying  o£P  the  mortgage  above  mentioned  till  the 
time  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  Lancelot 
Andrews,  who  commenced  proceedings  in  earnest  to 
this  effect,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  them 
further  by  his  translation  from  the  See  of  Ely  to 
that  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  Matthew  Wren  afterwards  tendered  the 
money,  and  obtained  a  sentence  in  the  Court  of 
Requests;  but  the  Long  Parliament  put  a  stop  to 
the  measure  in  1641,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
bishop  in  the  Tower,  he  having  been  impeached  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  certain  alleged  practices 
in  his  diocese  tending  to  popery.  The  speech  of 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  a  puritan  member  of  par- 

*  This  Warned  and  pious  Prelate  took  a  leading  i>art  in  the 
preparation  of  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  he  having  before  assisted 
tn  drawing  up  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  FiiBt  Common  Prayer  Book. 


liament,  on  bringing  in  the  bill,  was  foil  of  invective. 
This  speech,  and  tha  unreftsooable  charges  s^inst 
the  bishop,  form,  together,  a  vary  curious  document 
Wren  was  imprisoned  during  the  whole  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  which  time  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down,  the  garden  was  built  mto 
tenement^  tq  tha  Y|lu^  Q^  several  thousands  per  an- 
num, and  Ely  House  was  reduced  to  a  very  diui 
inconvenient  dwelling,  without  any  remains  of  its 
former  splendour,  except  the  ancient  hall  and  chapeL 

In  January,  164|,  this  once  magnificent  palace 
was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  be  converted  into 
a  prison;  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  was  appointed 
keeper,  with  a  special  charge  that  the  chapel,  the 
garden,  and  trees  should  receive  no  injury. 

During  the  troublous  times  which  succeeded,  Elf 
House  was  made  the  receptacle  of  wounded  soldlen 
and  sailors.  Numbers  of  the  poor  creatures,  who 
died  there  between  1648  and  16G0,  were  brought 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Andrew's, 
Holborn.  The  registers  of  burials  in  that  parish 
abound  with  entries  of  this  kind :  there  are  lit^raUy 
hundreds.     The  following  are  extracts  : 

1660  December  William  Shawa  a  captaino  out  of  Bf 
House  died  and  was  bur  19^ 

1650  William  Ward  a  man  a  victler  by  Sly  House 
Gate  died  and  was  bur  31*^  Dec 

1632  December  fiUiabetb  Vien  a  nmaa-ksepet  to 
•ouUliers  in  Ely  House  was  bur  the  32^^ 

1653  Aprill  A  souldier  dyed  in  Ety  House  and  m 
buried  1  fi  of  Aprill  1 653  But  noe  boay  knew  hii  name 
He  came  in  over  uigbt  and  dyed  in  y*  mornings 

1653  June  A  Dutchman  whose  nama  was  not  known, 
dyed  in  Bly  House  and  was  buryed  the  18'^ 

U5d  Aug  Rubert  Barker  a  man  aomaiimes  porter  of 
Ely  House  and  was  buried  the  fi 

Oct  Hannah  Browning  a  maida  in  Ely  Hems  wu 
buryed  y«  aa^^  Oct  1653 

We  also  meat  with  tka  Ngtstcr  of  burial  of  Akx- 
ander  Rigbey«  ona  of  Iha  barons  cf  the  Eicheqoer, 
who  died  In  Ely  Rents^  and  of  many  other  persons 
who  occupied  portions  of  these  extensiva  buildings  as 
tenants.  By  the  last*tnentioQ^d  entry,  it  appears 
that  the  baron  died  <'  on  the  18th  of  August  1650, 
and  was  carried  away  tha  2nd  of  September  followlDg 
to  bee  buried  in  Lancashire." 

In  March,  1 660,  it  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consider,  "  how  tbe  widovs 
and  orphans  of  the  maimed  soldiers  at  Ely  House 
could  be  provided  for  and  paid  for  the  future,  with 
the  least  prejudice  to  the  nation  |  and  how  a  weeklf 
revenue  might  be  settled  for  their  maintenance,  and 
how  the  maimed  soldiers  may  be  disposed  of,  so  as 
the  nation  may  be  eased  of  the  charge  :  and  how  they 
may  be  provided  of  a  preaching  minister.*' 

Neither  Wren,  nor  any  of  his  immediate  successors, 
by  whom  bills  were  exhibited  in  Chancery  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property  to  the  see,  were  able  to  aakt 
much  progress  in  the  matter,  till  Bishop  Simon  Patrick 
put  an  end  to  the  law-suit  which  had  so  long  existed,  by 
accepting  a  fee-farm  rent  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, amounting  to  100/.  a  year,  settled  on  the  bishopric. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  several  bishops  in  succes- 
sion should  have  suffered  great  inconvenience  from 
the  despoiled  and  dismantled  $tate  of  the  palace. 
The  gate-house  having  been  taken  down,  they  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  apartments  reserved  for  them 
by  an  old  back  way.  The  rooms  under  these  apart- 
ments were  occupied  by  tenants,  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty had  been  underlet.  Half  of  the  Crypt,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  once  used  for  the  iuternient  of 
persons  dying  within  the  precinct,  was  frequeated  as  a 
drinking  place,  where  liquor  was  retailed  j  the  inu»xi-  j 
cation  of  those  assembled  frequently  interrupting 
the  performance  of  di vhie  sertice  kt  the  chapel  above ! 
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OF  the  Mshops  of  Ely  \rbo  afterwards  resided  in 
the  palace,  Home  died  there ;  and  by  the  Chapel  re* 
gisters,  it  appears,  that  several  baptisms  and  marriages 
were  solemnized  in  ft,  by  different  clergymen^  but 
principally  by  the  bishops  or  their  cbaplains.- 

The  premises  at  length  fell  into  ruin  and  neglect^ 
until,  in  1 772,  in  the  time  bf  Bishop  Edrnmid  Keene, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  procured,  enabling  the  See 
of  Ely  to  dispose  of  the  whole.  Tbns,  after  a  posses* 
bIoq  of  nearly  ilve  hundred  years,  Ely-House  and  the 
reserved  grounds  were  conveyed  to  the  crown  for 
6500/.,  and  an  annuity  of  200/.,  payable  to  the  bishops 
of  Ely  for  ever;  the  town  residence  of  those  prelates 
being  transferred  to  Dover-street,  Piccadilly.  The 
site  and  materials  of  the  old  buildings  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Charles  Cole,  architect  and  deputy 
surveyor  for  the  crown.  He  built  Ely-place,  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor,  and  to  which  the  chapel  served 
as  a  place  of  worship. 

In  February,  1781,  a  trial  took  place  in  the  court 
of  King  s  Bench  before  William,  earl  of  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  a  special  jury,  in  which  the 
said  Mr.  Cole,  then  an  inhabitant  of  Ely-Place,  was 
the  plaintifif,  and  two  magistrates  of  Middlesex  were 
defendants,  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  the 
plaintiff's  watch  to  pay  a  poor's  rate,  under  a  warrant 
of  distress  signed  by  the  defendants.  The  jury, 
without  going  out  of  court,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  of  the  place  being  extra- 
parochial,  which  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
judge's  charge.  Lord  8towell  remarks,  that  this 
verdict  was  probably  obtained  on  the  assumption  of 
mistaken  facts,  or  on  some  insufficient  statement  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Ely-place  has  since  been  ruled 
to  be  liable  to  rates. 

A  register  book  belonging  to  the  chapel,  which 
is  continued  from  one  in  the  custody  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  shows  various  entries  of  baptism  between 
1780  and  1802.  A  "memorandum*'  in  the  more 
modern  book  records,  that  Mr.  Cole  thoroughly 
repaired  the  chapel,  and  that  it  was  re-opened  in 
December,  1786. 

"With  reference  to  an  excellent  clergyman,  formerly 
the  minister  of  this  chapel,  the  following  melancholy 
notice  occurs  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  1798. 

Died,  November  4,  of  malignant  f evert. 

The  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faull^ner: 

On  the  8th,  aged  forty,  after  ureaching  three  times  on 
the  Sunday  before,  the  Rev.  William  Blisha  Faulkner, 
lecturer  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  minister  of  Ely 
Chapel : 

And  on  the  12th,  his  youngest  son. 
•  His  wife  and  second  son  were  also  attacked  by  the  same 
disorder,  and  have  recovered. 

It  now  remains  shortly  to  trace  the  history  of.  the 
chapel  to  the  present  time.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  School  in .  Baldwin^s  Gardens,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  benevolent  Treasurer  of  that  institution 
considered  Ely  Chapel  to  be  a  suitable  place  of 
worship  for  the  children  and  their  parents.  Acting 
upon  this  good  design,  he  purchased  it  at  a  con- 
siderable cost,  and  presented  it  to  the  Society  in 
1820  5  assigning  the  whole  management  and  direc- 
tion to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  for  the  time  being.  It  being  supposed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ely  Place  and  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood  would  continue  to  rent  the  pews,  the 
middle  and  side  aisles  were  offered  for  their  accom- 
modation ;  and  when  the  Central  National  School  was 
transferred  from  Baldwin's  Gardens  to  Westminster, 
the  galleries  which  had  been  erected  for  the  children 
were  refitted  for  general  use. 


The  expectations  which  had  been  (brmed  having, 
in  a  great  degree,  failed,  the  Chapel  was  closed ;  but 
on  the  occasion  of  an  appeal  being  recently  made  to 
the  public,  for  supplying  means  towards  the  erection 
of  additional  churches  in  the  metropolis,  it  became 
a  subject  of  regret,  that  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
building,  in  every  respect  calculated  for  the  pur-> 
poses  of  religious  worship,  should  remain  unoccupied. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1836,  at  the  instance,  and 
under  the  sanction,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
afid  the  Bishop  of  London,  Ely  Chapel,  after  having 
been  closed  for  five  years,  was  re- opened  for  Divine 
service,  which  is  now  regularly  performed,  marning 
and  eveding.  M, 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLIND  SCHOOL, 

AT    PHILADELPHIA. 

*  *  *  There  was  no  public  exhibition,  but  a  private 
visit,  with  an  order  from  a  superintendent,  furnished 
us  with  a  much  more  favourable  view.  When  I  think 
of  those  sightless  orbs,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  my 
name,  which  I  now  see  so  neatly  printed,  together 
with  the  watch-guard  round  my  neck,  in  which  I  can 
detect  no  false  stitch,  is  their  work.  After  we 
entered,  the  teacher  asked  if  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name  printed ;  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
he  called  Mary  Ann !  A  very  pleasing  looking  girl  of 
fifteen  groped  her  way  easily  to  the  table,  where  the 
box  of  blocks  was  placed ;  the  letters  are  pricked,  not 
coloured.  While  Mary  Ann  was  forming  my  name, 
she  held  a  kind  of  converse  with  the  blocks,  now 
jesting,  now  scolding  if  the  right  letter  did  not  meet 
her  touch,  but  all  in  a  low,  pleasant  tone.  The  name 
was  completed  without  mistake  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
little  boy  spelt  at  my  request,  and  Mary  Ann  was 
next  called  to  read  a  chapter  from  one  of  the  Gospels 
in  raised  letters*.  She  reads  rapidly,  but  no  oratorical 
tone  has  ever  fallen  with  such  power  on  my  ears  as 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  lips  of  that  blind  girl. 
The  teacher  then  gave  out  arithmetical  questions  of 
great  difficulty,  which  he  himself  worked  on  the 
olack-board.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  or  am- 
bitious than  the  air  with  which  they  went  to  work  to 
calculate,  or  the  look  of  triumph  assumed  by  those 
who  were  the  quickest  or  the  most  successful. 

At  this  period  their  music-master  came.  There 
was  great  eagerness  and  interest  in  their  manner,  and 
many  a  sly  joke  was  whispered.  They  began  with  a 
German  chorus,  each  part  nobly  sustained,  the  girls 
remaining  in  one  room  and  boys  in  the  other.  I  had 
been  carried  along  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
scene  up  to  this  point,  not  a  little  aided  by  the  viva- 
city, even  drollery,  which  characterized  the  manners 
of  many  of  the  girls  j  but  now  that  their  counte- 
nances were  fixed,  their  sightless  orbs  mostly  turned 
upward,  and  their  voices  swelling  in  a  rich  concert  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  my  tears  could  not  be 
restrained  5  fortunately  the  air  ceased,  and  one  of 
Mary  Ann's  slily  whispered  jckes  restored  me  to  self- 
possession.  After  the  German  followed  several 
English  airs,  which  were  succeeded  by  instrumental 
music,  combining  violins,  clarionets,  flutes,  horns, 
bassoon,  bass-viol,  forming  in  all  a  grand  concert. 

The  music  being  over,  the  girls  separated,  and  we 
visited  the  sewing  apartment,  where  they  began  to 
collect,  going  unaided  to  their  various  occupations, 
making  rugs,  straw  baskets,  watch-guards,  bead- 
bags,  &c.  &c.  As  we  descended  to  another  room,  we 
found  Mary  Ann  at  an  elegant  harp,  which  has  lately 
been  presented  to  the  Institution  by  a  Philadelphian. 
She  was  very  shy,  but  consented  to  give  us  her  first 
tune  5  another  young  lady  played  on  the  piano- 
forte.— Mrs.  GiLLMAN. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  VIII. 
'  Centre  of  Gravity. 

The  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales  supported  in  the  middle, 
remains  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  this  it  does  even 
when  we  add  many  pounds*  weight  to  the  ends, 
provided  the  weight  at  one  end  is  exactly  equal  to 
.that  at  the  other.  The  point  of  support  upon  which 
the  beam  turns,  bears  not  only  the  balance-beam, 
but  the  weights  attached  to  such  beam  also.  In 
every  solid,  or  collection  of  solids,  there  is  a  similar 
point  of  support,  about  which  all  the  parts  of  such 
solid  balance  each  other  exactly,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  is  at  rest:  this  point  is  called  the  centre  of 
gravity;  and  although  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
acts  upon  every  atom  of  the  mass,  provided  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  supported,  the  whole  mass  is  in 
equilibrium,  that  is,  it  is  equally  balanced. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question  how 
we  are  to  know  whether  a  body  will  fall  when  one 
part  is  supported,  and  the  rest  is  not.  We  ascertain 
this  by  finding  out  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  we 
generally  do  instinctively,  without  any  foreknowledge 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  solids ;  but  there  is 
a  large  variety  of  instances  where  the  architect  or  the 
engineer  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  unless  he  were 
enabled  to  determine  the  exact  situation  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  solid  masses  with  which  his  works  are 
constructed,  and  the  situation  of  the  same  centre  in  a 
complete  work  which  is  intended  to  endure  for  ages. 

If  a  solid  be  regular  in  its  form,  and  uniform  in 
its  substance,  such  as  a  globe  or  cube  of  metal,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  evidently  the  centre  of  the  figure ; 
but  in  solids  of  irregular  forms,  a  little  calculation  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
such  centre. 

If  a  solid  be  attached  to  a  string  hanging  from  a 
hook  in  the  ceiling,  such  solid  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  will  descend  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  the  string  will,  of  course,  be  vertical. 
The  centre  of  gravity,  then,  in  every  suspended 
solid,  tends  to  the  lowest  situation  which  its  support 
allows  of.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a  right  line 
with  the  point  of  suspension,  and  can  therefore  be 
found  easily.  If  we  bore  a  hole  through  the  solid, 
in  the  exact  direction  of  the  string,  so  that  if  the 
latter  were  continued  below  the  point  at  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  solid,  it  would  pass  through  this 
hole ;  and  if  we  suspend  the  solid  by  different  points 
on  its  surface,  and  bore  holes  through  it  from  each 
point,  as  in  the  first  instance,  we  shall  find,  on  cutting 
open  the  solid  so  as  to  discover  the  directions  of  the 
several  holes,  that  they  all  cross  each  other  at  one  point 
within  the  solid,  which  point  is  its  centre  of  gravity. 

The  reader  may  try  this  experiment  for  himself 
with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  an  irregular  form. 
Suspend  it  from  its  edge  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
string,  and  draw  a  line  across  the  surface  of  the 
board  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  string.  Then  let 
it  be  suspended  from  another  part  of  the  edge,  and 
draw  another  line  in  a  similar  manner.  The  two 
lines  will  cross  each  other,  and  the  [point  of  inter- 
section will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  paste- 
board; for  if  a  stout  pin  be  thrust  through  this 
centre,  the  board  may  be  made  to  turn  upon  the  pin 
as  an  axis,  and  will  remain  at  rest  in  any  vertical 
position,  whatever  part  of  the  edge  may  happen  to 
be  uppermost. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  solid, 
is  such  a  spot  that  the  weight  of  matter  on  opposite 
sides  of  it  is  equal,  so  that  when  that  spot  is  sup-  | 


ported,  the  tendency  of  tiie  body  to  tilt  up,  or  npiet, 
is  just  as  strong  on  one  side  as  on  the  oUier,  8o  that 
it  remains  neutral.  An  athletic  man  is  sometimci 
exhibited,  who  places  a  child  on  the  top  of  a  ladder/ 
and  rests  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  his  own  chin, 
and  thus  bears  the  whole.  In  this  case,  there  is 
really  but  a  small  portion  of  the  child's  body  exactly 
over  the  man's  chin,  (which  is  the  point  of  mport,) 
but  the  man  so  regulates  the  position  of  the  ladder, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  shall  be  in  a 
vertical  line  with  his  chin,  so  that  the  weight  on  each 
side  is  equal,  and  the  tendency  of  the  child  to  fall  on 
one  side  is  exactly  equal  to  its  tendency  to  fall  on 
the  other  side,  by  which  opposition  of  forces  the 
child  is  equally  balanced. 

Similar  instances  may  be  met  with  under  erery 
variety  of  circumstances.  We  will  state  a  few  of  the 
means  for  which  the  young  student  can  himself 
provide.  Insert  the  points  of  two  knives  into  a 
stick,  as  in  fig.  1,  and  the  stick  may  be  balanced 
on  the  end  of  the  finger  without  the  sUghteat  di§- 
culty.  In  this  case,  if  we  look  at  either  knife  sepa- 
rately, we  shall  see  that  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
the  finger,  for  no  part  of  it  is  directly  over  the  finger, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  bear  the  stick  down  in  that 
direction ;  but  if  we  regard  the  other  side,  we  find 
that  the  other  knife  is  placed  similarly  to  the  first, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  one  knife  to  fall,  is  precisely 
counterbalanced  by  tiie  similar  tendency  of  the  oUier 
knife  j  neither  one,  therefore,  can  fall,  and  this 
explains  what  we  mean  by  saying  that,  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  supported,  a  body  cannot  fall. 

There  is  another  important  remark  connected  vith 
this  experiment,  namely,  the  situation  of  the  point  of 
support  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  surprised,  to  lean  tbt 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  situated  within 
the  body  which  is  supported,  but  may  actually  be  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  This  requires  expla- 
nation. We  have  said  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
that  particular  spot,  about  which  all  the  parts  of  a 
solid  balance  each  other :  but  it  may  so  happen  that 
at  such  spot  there  is  a  vacant  space.  A  ring,  for  ex- 
ample, has  for  its  centre  of  gravity  the  centre  of  the 
circle  which  such  ring  describes.  We  all  know  the 
extreme  difficulty,  and,  to  most  persons,  the  impos- 
sibility of  balancing  a  ring  on  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
above  the  point  of  support :  but  we  may  easily 
balance  such  ring  upon  the  point  of  a  pin,  by  placing 
the  pin  within  the  ring,  so  as  to  balance  it  ^m  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  circumference,  in  which  case 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  below  the  point  of  sup- 
port, as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  the  illustration  afforded 
by  fig.  1 . 


Fig.  2  is  an  amusing  example  of  a  similar  kind, 
where  a  shilling  is  made  to  turn  upon  its  edge  on  the 
point  of  a  needle.  Into  the  cork  of  a  wine  bottle 
insert  a  needle  in  a  vertical  position  with  its  point 
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upwards ;  dm  cot  i  nick  atone  end  of  another 
cork,  and  insert  a  aliilling ;  into  the  Mine  cork  insert 
two  forka  as  shown  in  the  fipire,  with  the  handles 
incUoiDg  downwards.  If  the  edge  of  the  shilling  be 
placed  upon  the  point  of  the  needle,  it  may  be  tnmed 
round  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  it  will  continue 
to  rotate  without  any  risk  of  fidling  off,  becaose  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  point  of  sospensioa. 

The  toy  shown  in  fig.  3  is  another  illnstration  of 
the  same  kind.  A  dancing  figure  fixed  to  a  ball  ■, 
and  so  placed  npoa  the  stand  z.  However  we  may 
disturb  tbis  figare  from  its  erect  position,  it  turns 
■ad  balances  itself  in  all  directions,  and  recovers  its 
erect  position  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  force  is 
removed.  The  two  weights  f  o  evidently  bring  the 
ctDtre  of  gravity  of  the  figare  far  below  the  point 
of  support,  snch  centre  being  somewhere  at  or  near 
z,  and  as  snch  centre  always  tends  to  the  lowest  point, 
it  cannot  attain  snch  point  without  making  the 
^ore  stand  erect. 


Fig.  4  is  the  figure  of  a  laughing  mandarin,  and 
however  much  we  may  disturb  his  gravity,  he  soon 
recovers  it,  alttiongh  he  continues  to  laugh  on.  He 
is  a  ligbt-bodied  little  fellow,  sitting  upon  a  very  hard 
md  heavy  seat, — his  body  is  made  of  pith,  and  his 
Stat  of  lead ;  the  latter  being  in  fact  the  half  of  a 
Icadt^D  bullet ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
propoTtion  between  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its 
Hat,  the  curved  surface  of  the  latter,  in  any  other 
position  than  that  shown  in  the  figure,  will  not  have 
its  centre  of  gravity  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
can  descend.  If  we  tilt  the  figure  on  one  side,  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  made  to  ascend,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  will  descend  to  its 
origjoal  position  by  a  scries  of  oscillations  which 
give  to  the  figure  a  very  funny  effect. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  bring  forward  some 
more  illustrations  on  this  amusing,  but  important 
nibject, 


Ln  thy  hotpitality  be  moderate ;  and,  according  to  the 
means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but 
Dot  costly.  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping 
ih  orderly  table,  but  Bome  consume  themselves  through 
secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But 
banlih  swinish  drunkards  outof  Uiine  house,  which  is  a  vice 
impairing  health,  conaumiDZ  much,  and  makes  no  show. 
I  ncrer  heard  praise  sscribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well* 
bearini;  his  drink ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
lireiver's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  geatleman, 
or  a  scrvinK-raan.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  of 
four  parts  of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that 
in  thy  house ;  for  the  other  two  parts  will  do  no  more  than 
defray  thy  exlraordinaries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordi 
nm- by  much:  otherwise  thou  shall  live,  like  a  rich  begear, 
in  Funtinual  want.  The  needy  roan  can  never  live  happily 
nur  contentedly,  for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell,  and  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of 
lanil,  sells  an  ounce  of  credit. — Lord  Burleioh. 


THE  CIVET  CAT,  (rherra  cioetta.) 


The  name  Civet,  which  was  first  applied  to  the 
odoriferous  substance  produced  by  this  animal,  is  of 
Arabian  origin,  but  the  animal  itself  has  received  the 
same  appellation.  There  are  several  species  of  the 
genus  Viverra  which  produce  the  civet,  but  that 
figured  in  our  engraving  is  the  animal  from  which  it 
is  most  commonly  obtained.  It  belongs  to  the  car- 
nivorous tribes,  and  is  placed  between  the  doga  and 
the  martens,  being  less  .addicted  to  animal  food  than 
the  animals  constituting  the  dog  tribe,  and  more  so 
than  the  martens. 

The  Civets  appear  to  be  nocturnal  animals,  and 
hunt  their  prey  at  the  same  time  as  foxes  and  cats, 
surprising  birda  and  small  quadrupeds  during  the 
night.  The  species  we  are  speaking  of  is  about  two 
feet  four  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail ;  its 
muzzle  is  less  pointed  than  that  of  the  fox,  but  more 
than  that  of  the  marten ;  the  ears  are  round  and 
short )  the  lips  furnished  with  long  moustaches.  The 
hair  with  which  the  body  is  covered  is  of  a  moderate 
length,  and  rather  coarse  ^  that  which  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  longer,  and  the  animal  is  able 
to  erect  it  when  in  anger.  The  general  colour  of  the 
animal  is  a  grayish  brown,  variegated  with  spots  and 
bands  of  a  darker  colour;  a  stripe  of  tbis  last  colour 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  tail ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  irre- 
gular spots,  which  become  larger  near  the  tail  and 
on  the  thighs.  The  head  is  whitish,  with  a  large 
brown  band,  which,  after  surrounding  the  eye,  comes 
down  the  cheek  and  passes  under  the  chin.  The 
Civets  ara  found  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  Madagascar,  and  the  East  Indian  islands. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  the  Civets  are  taken 
aUve,  and  ratained  in  a  state  of  captivity,  for  the  sake 
of  collecting  the  perfume  far  which  they  are  famed. 
This  perfume  is  produced  by  both  sexes,  and  is  con- 
tained in  two  cavities,  or  pockets,  placed  beneath  the 
tail;  these  cavities  are  smooth  internally,  and 
covered  with  numerous  small  pores,  connected  with 
the  glands  from  which  it  is  secreted. 

Civet  is  a  perfume  which  was  formerly  in  high 
repute  in  Europe,  but  it  is  at  present  very  little  used, 
excepting  in  the  composition  of  some  kinds  of  per- 
fumery, to  incraase  the  power  of  other  scents.  That 
which  is  brought  to  England  at  present  reaches  us 
from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
When  gcnuioe  it  is  worth  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  an  ounce.  Pure  civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish 
or  brownish  colour,  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  uniform  throughout.  Undiluted  the  smell  is 
offensively  strong,  but  when  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances it  becomes  what  some  consider  a  fragrant 
perfume.  Civet  is  often  noticed  by  our  older  drama- 
tists, and,  although  fashionable,  was  even  then  not  to 
the  taste  of  all;  Mosstnger  makes  one  of  bis  cba- 
meters  say, — 
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THE  PASSING   BELL. 

No.  IL 

Its  Prssknt  Objxct. 

We  nave  seen  in  a  former  paper,  what  was  the 
original  object  of  the  Passing  Bell,  and  considered 
the  practical  views  taken  on  the  subject  by  various 
writers,  and  more  especially  by  that  admirable  pat- 
tern of  Christian  excellence,  Bishop  Hall  We  may 
observe  that  he  regards  the  sounding  of  the  bell  as 
leading  Christians  to  meditations  of  a  two-fold  cha- 
racter J — as  calling  on  those  who  then  heard  it,  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  dying  person,  and  to  pray 
for  him  j  and  also  to  consider  their  own  state,  and 
to  make  their  best  preparation,  by  prayer  and  other 
means,  for  their  own  departure.  All  this  shows,  that 
in  Bishop  Hall's  day,  (about  1640,)  the  Passing  Bell 
was  tolled  htfore  the  death  of  a  parishioner.  Since 
that  period,  however,  a  change  has  been  made  in  this 
particular.  The  bell,  as  we  well  know,  does  not  now 
Bound  till  after  the  spirit  has  already  left  its  earthly 
tenement,  though  it  is  still  entitled  the  Pug$inp  Bell. 

Hark  I  hark!  it  is  the  Passing  Bell! 
It  toU»— slowly  it  tollfr—to  tell 
Another  soul  is  fled  away*. 

And  this  change  in  the  usage,  we  may  at  once  per- 
ceive, makes  a  correspondent  change  in  one  portion 
of  the  practical  duties  which  was  connected  with  it. 
The  Passing  Bell  now  announces  not  that  the  person 
is  in  the  act  of  dying,  but  that  he  is  already  dead. 
Now,  therefore,  the  Christian,  when  he  hears  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  ofifer 
up  prayers,  as  before,  for  the  happy  passage  out  of 
this  life,  for  the  individual  to  whose  death  it  has 
reference.  But  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect  that  one  most  important  duty  connected 
with  the  usage  in  question  yet  remains  for  us  in  full 
force.  We  must  remember  the  announcement  it 
gives  to  those  who  survive,  that  another  human  being 
has  departed,  and  the  warning  held  ont  by  it  to  each 
of  us,  that  we  should  hasten  onward  in  our  prepara- 
tion for  our  own  departure,  which  must  come,  we 
know  not  how  soon,  in  God's  own  good  time. 

The  practice  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
instances  of  becoming  respect  on  the  part  of  the  living, 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  is,  in  truth,  no  trivial 
occurrence,  when  rightly  considered,  when  the  Passing 
Bell  proclaims  that  the  common  lot  of  homanity  has 
removed  another  fellow  creature  from  this  fleeting  state 
of  existence.  To  him  the  change  which  has  occurred 
in  his  condition,  is  most  momentous  and  important. 
Eternal  happiness,  or  eternal  misery,  one  or  the  other 
of  these  things,  is  then  become  the  fixed,  unalterable 
condition  of  the  departed.  It  is  only  becoming,  that 
an  event  so  solemn  should  be  in  some  manner  noti- 
fied in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  it  has 
occurred  ^  that  there  should  be  some  public  expres- 
sion of  serious  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  survi- 
vors, with  what  has  befallen  one  of  their  number,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  that  the  rest,  as  fellow  Chris- 
tians, can  be  altogether  uninterested.  The  living 
inhabitants  of  the  same  district  will  see  their  departed 
fellow-parishioner  no  more  ^  and  by  his  dissolution 
they  must  be  conscious  of  a  gap,  a  chasm,  a  vacancy 
amongst  them.  They  meet  him  as  one  of  their 
number — they  see  him  in  the  sphere  of  thfeir  society 
— ^in  their  domestic,  their  social,  or  their  religious 
intercourse,  as  they  were  accustomed — no  more. 

But  it  is  not  simply  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  not  merely  to  tell  of  the  demise 
of  one  of  the  living,  but  as  a  means  of  instruction  to 
the  surviving,  that  the  sounding  of  the  Passing  Bell 

«  iUv.  William  LUs  Bowlsi. 


ought  now  to  be  'eeniideivd;  It  n,  is  it  were,  the 
herald  of  the  doom  that  awaits  each  of  us  and  all ; 
a  proclamation  of  tiie  common  necessity  we  all  lie 
under,  of  once  dying.  It  is  one  remembrancer  idok, 
to  remind  us  of  the  approaching  period  of  our  own 
departure.  It  may  sonnd  unwelcome  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  too  much  love  this  world ;  who  have  made 
here  their  homee,  and  whose  heaven  of  enjoymeot  is 
centred  upon  some  earthly  object  too  deariy  loved, 
some  dream  of  earthly  happiness  too  fondly  cherished 
But  the  wise,  the  serious,  and  the  reflecting,  will  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear,  or  a  dead  heart,  to  the  friendly 
warning  of  these  funereal  notes,  to  the  voice,  as  it 
were,  from  the  tomb,  which  thus  claims  their  atten. 
tion.  Amongst  the  many  motives  which  call  them 
daily  to  an  increased  spiritual  energy,  the  sound  of 
the  Passing  Bell  will  not  be  lost  on  them,  bm  ^11 
contribute  to  rouse  them  more  and  more  from  the 
sleep  of  sense,  and  the  torpor  of  worldly  mindedness, 
to  new  life  and  activity,  and  to  fresh  exertions  in 
their  Christian  career ! 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that,  although  the 
tolling  of  the  Passing  Bell  is  not  now  intended  to 
admonish  the  parishioners  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
for  one  of  their  number  now  at  the  point  of  death, 
there  is  still  one  occason  on  which  something  of  a 
similar  practice,  designed  for  a  similar  purpose,  still 
remains  in  oiir  church, — a  practice,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  too  much  forgotten  by  all  classes  of 
Christians  in  general. 

The  eustom  (says  Mr.  Greswell,)  which  still  prevails,  or 
at  least,  from  the  rule  to  this  effect  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  supposed  to  prevail,  of  soliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  the  sick,  is  not  unlike 
what,  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  the 
Passing  Bell,  was  supposed  to  be  notified  by  it.  In  both 
cases,  the  effect  of  the  invitation  to  the  living  Climtian 
was,  or  is,  the  offering  up  of  prayer  to  God  in  behalf  of  bis 
sick  and  afflicted,  perhaps  too,  in  both  cases,  his  dying 
Christian  brother;  only  in  the  latter  instance,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  whole  congregation  assembled  it 
church ;  whereas  it  was  to  be  remembered  in  the  pn^^te 
devotions  of  Christians,  that  the  sounding  of  the  Passiog 
Bell,  informer  times,  was  presumed  to  be  a  memento. 

Alas,  no  such  sympathy  for  each  other  is  generally  ^U 
or  expressed,  amongst  the  members  of  the  samecommuDity 
of  professing  Christians  now.  The  Passing  Bell  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  warning  to  such  a  duty,  which  never  called, 
and  was  never  heard  to  call  to  its  periormaace  in  vaio. 
Christians,  generally  speaking,  care  not  now  for  the  deatb> 
bed  soenes,  the  death-bed  agonies  and  sufferings  of  each 
other.  The  parish  bell,  so  far  as  concerns  any  such  itt 
original  and  primary  purpose,  has  long  become  silent; 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  its  affecting  signal  again  to  be 
sounded,  at  the  same  crisis  of  a  dying  Christian's  fate,  aod 
with  the  same  tender  and  affecting  solieitude  in  his  bebalf, 
as  in  former  days— its  solemn  iigunetion,  amidst  the  preseat 
apathy  of  truly  reciprocal,  kindly,  and  Christian  feehngsi 
would  mingle  with  tne  winds,  would  be  unheeded  and  losti 
for  any  such  pious  and  charitable  purpose.  Blood,  affinity, 
friendship,  indeed,  have  yet  power  to  bind,— to  P"^^ 
the  living,  for  the  sick,  and  dying,  whether  it  be  this  good 
office,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  namely,  prayer  for  iheff 
spiritual  welfare,  or  any  other  expression  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  befitting  their  situation.  But  Chrisiianiiy,  ab- 
stractedly considered,— the  idea  that  it  is  as  component 
members  of  one  mystical  body  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  tnns- 
tians  stand  related  to  each  other;  if  that  be  the  only  stJi"? 
we  attempt  to  touch,  the  only  sympathetic  chord  by  vm 
the  emotions  of  the  living  may  be  excited  in  favour  of  ine 
sick  or  dying;  this  is  a  language,  which  to  modem  Chns- 
tians  is  a  dead  one ;  this  is  an  appeal  to  which  moilerfl 
Christian  sensibilities  have  no  response:  they  cannot  un- 
derstand its  meaning;  they  have  ceased  to  feel  its  force. 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  these  remarks.  Suk 
and  dying  persons  do  not  seem  to  expect,  for  they 
very,  very  seldom  request,  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation; and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  when  such  a 
request  is  mndei  the  eongregatton,  as  a  bodji  M  boi 
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little  interest  ia  the  spiritual  welfare  and  comfort 
of  their  fellow  Christians.  Surely  there  is  great 
scope  here  for  a  reformation ;  and  it  is  clearly  a 
reformation  which  every  individual  Christian  may^ 
if  wUlmfiy  assist  in  advancing.  D.  I.  £. 

TH£    PASSING   BELL. 

Hark !  'tis  the  hell,  with  solemn  toll. 

That  speaks  the  spirit^s  flight 
From  earth  to  realms  of  endless  day, 

Or  everlasting  night ! 

'<  Ashes  to  asheS)  dust  to  dust,** 

Sin's  awful  curse  demands ; 
Oh  well !  if,  pure  before  the  throne, 

The  soiil  accepted  stands. 

Oh  well !  for  if  unclean sed  from  guilt, 

Through  Christ^s  atoning  blood. 
With  what  dismay  she  now  beholds 

The  presence  of  her  God ! 

To  live  through  an  eternal  death, 

Eternal  woe  to  bear ! 
Father  of  mercy !  God  of  grace ! 

Inspire  and  hear  our  prayer ! 

From  sin,  the  sting  of  death  and  hell. 

From  enmity  to  Thee, 
Extend  Thine  own  Almighty  arm. 

To  set  the  bond-slaves  free  I 
So  when  the  bell,  with  solemn  toll, 

Shall  speak  <njtr  spirits*  flighty 
Angels  their  glad  approach  shall  hail 

To  realms  of  bliss  in  light.-— Gisbornk. 

[From  the  Sunday  Reader,] 


THE  REPLENISHMENT  OF  THE  EARTH 

BY  PLANTS. 

This  earth  is  a  mass  of  vegetable  life.  In  animals, 
the  fact  of  replenishment  is  less  visible;  superior  as 
the  numbers  are,  and  more  numerous,  too,  as  are  the 
appointed  species.  The  plants  display  themselves 
everywhere:  they  are  the  universal  covering,  the 
dress^  of  the  naked  earth :  they  are  that  life  which 
would  render  the  inanimate  globe  all  one  life,  though 
not  an  animal  existed.  Did  they  not  even  perform 
the  vast  functions  with  which  they  have  been  charged, 
in  reclaiming,  extending,  and  improving  the  earth, 
in  being  the  basis  of  animal  life  and  existence,  and 
in  more,  their  very  life  and  beauty  would  render  the 
world  a  place  of  delight;  as  for  this  also  were  they 
ordained,  commanded  to  abound,  and  commanded  to 
luxuriate  in  more  than  conceivable  variety.  The 
abundance  and  the  luxuriance  may  differ  throughout 
the  earth ;  but  there  is  life  everywhere  3  everywhere 
there  is  beauty;  and  everywhere  there  is  utility  and 
pleasure.  The  lofty  mountains  are  clothed  as  densely 
as  the  plains  below :  if  their  tenants  are  less  aspiring, 
they  fill  the  rejected  places  and  cover  the  hopeless; 
rendering  the  bare  wall  of  rock  a  home  for  life,  and 
ceasing  not,  even  to  the  appointed  boundary  which 
separates  that  life  from  the  eternal  cold  of  death. 
Zones  upon  zones,  from  the  mountain  summit  to  the 
;)lain,  and  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  produce  their 
plants,  their  shrubs  and  their  trees,  increasing  in 
stature  and  luxuriance  and  multitudes,  as  they 
ipproach  the  centre  of  light  and  heat)  and,  as  they 
ittain  that,  it  is  a  perpetual  contest  of  plants,  which 
ihall  gain  the  superiority,  and  occupy  the  soil. 

If,  in  the  polar  regions,  the  sun  of  a  day  brings 
)Ut  the  whole  mass  of  dormant  life,  to  flourish  as 
ong  as  water  can  flow,  it  is  but  the  same  energy, 
he  same  command,  which  heaps  life  upon  life  in  the 
Topical  lands.  And  what  Power^  what  Will  bat  that 
!ould  have  covered  with  His  life  the  arid  desert,  the 
turface  of  the  waters,  and  the  depths  beneath  the  sea? 
—who  but  He  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible;  who^ 


in  creating  difficulties,  knoWs  also  bow  to  conquer 
them? 

Thus  does  He  command  the  earth  to  oe  filled,  and 
it  is  filled  :  thus  does  He  say  to  His  plants,  Replenish 
ye  the  earth  for  ever;  and  it  is  for  ever  replenished. 
Let  the  casualties  of  the  earth  itself,  let  seasons,  let 
animals,  let  man,  destroy,  consume,  change,  impede 
as  they  may,  they  shall  not  cease,  they  shall  not  fail 
anywhere,  not  for  one  year;  the  blanks  shall  be  filled, 
the  earth  shall  not  remain  anywhere  destitute  of  life, 
nor  anywhere  shall  His  animals  want  that  which  He 
promised  when  He  created  them.  If  His  rivers  form 
new  lands,  if  His  sea  quits  the  shores  which  He  had 
first  appointed  for  its  bounds,  if  He  raises  new  islands 
from  the  deep,  and  covers  oceans  with  another  earth. 
His  plants  are  still  obedient  to  His  orders,  and  all 
is  clothed,  everything  is  replenished,  that  all  may  be 
full.  The  earth  itself  may  fail ;  but  He  has  assured 
us  that  while  it  stands,  seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
not  fail ;  and  His  words  are  confirmed  by  His  works. 

If  the  cities  of  men  are  deserted  or  disappear.  Nine* 
veh  is  no  longer  known  amid  the  world  of  plants 
from  which  it  first  arose,  and  the  vanished  towns  of 
Lydia,  and  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia  have  surrendered 
their  foundations  to  that  vegetable  life  over  which  man 
bad  obtained  a  brief  conquest.  If  he  but  leaves  his 
streets  for  a  short  summer,  he  returns  to  find  that 
vegetation  has  resumed  its  rights  and  its  place. 
Plants  cover  the  walls  of  his  abandoned  castles,  and 
even  load  the  roofs  above  his  head;  they  fill  his 
imitative  lakes  and  his  canals,  and  incumber  his 
made  paths ;  causing  him  to  remonstrate  against  the 
law  which  clothes  his  fields  to  enrich  him.  Even 
his  ships  cannot  sail  the  sea  without  being  detained 
by  the  universality  and  activity  of  vegetation :  and  it 
pursues  him  everywhere,  in  his  walls,  his  vaults,  his 
clothing,  his  books,  his  provisions,  in  everything. 
It  overloads  the  very  plants  which  he  cultivates;  and 
if  it  thus  penetrates  into  his  domestic  intimacies,  and 
assails  him  in  that  external  world  of  life  which  he  has 
selected  for  himself,  so  does  it  multiply  to  destroy 
those  laborious  architectures  through  which  he  desires 
to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  and  to  triumph  over  the 
ocean.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  its  activity,  when  it 
penetrates  the  mine  as  the  vault,  and  when  it  has 
chosen  to  make  a  place  for  itself  on  the  uncertrin, 
the  unstable,  and  the  deadly  surface  of  the  eternal 
mountain  snows.  This  is  indeed  a  perseverance,  an 
obstinacy  of  vegetation,  which,  could  we  assign  it  to 
will,  would  imply  an  unconquerable  determination  to 
succeed  in  what  it  desired.  But  it  is  will:  for  it  is 
His  will.  From  the  beginning  He  had  detennined 
that  the  earth  shouid  be  filled  with  vegetable  life ;  and 
His  power  for  ever  effects  what  His  benevolence  had 
planned. 

[Abridged  from  Macculloch's  Prooft  and  Hlu$trati4ms  of  tk$ 

Attributes  of  God.} 


There  is  a  certain  magic  or  charm  in  company,  for  it  will 
assimilate,  and  make  you  like  to  them,  by  much  conver- 
sation with  them ;  if  they  be  good  company,  it  is  a  great 
means  to  make  you  good,  or  confirm  you  in  goodness;  but 
if  they  be  bad,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  they  will  infect  and 
corrupt  you.  Therefore  be  wary  and  shy  in  choosing,  and 
entertaining,  or  frequenting  any  company  or  companions ; 
be  not  too  hasty  in  committing  yourself  to  them:  stand  off 
awhile  till  you  have  inquired  of  some  (that  you  know  by 
experience  to  be  faitbtul.)  what  they  are;  observe  what 
company  they  keep ;  be  not  too  easy  to  gain  acquaintance, 
but  stand  off  and  keep  a  distance  yet  awhile,  till  you  have 
observed  and  learnt  touching  them.  Men  or  women  that 
are  greedy  of  acquaintance,  or  hasty  in  it,  are  oitentimes 
snared  in  ill  company  before  they  are  aware,  and  entangled 
so  that  they  cannot  easily  get  loose  from  it  after,  when  they 
would, — Sir  Matthew  Hals. 
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THE  PROFILE  MACHINE. 
A  PROFILE,  or  u  it  ia  also  called  a  tUhouelle,  is  tlie 
representatioQ  of  the  outlinea  of  an  object  filled  tip 
with  a  dark  colour,  so  as  to  represent  the  shadow  of 
the  object;  the  caRe  with  which  these  workv  of  art 
are  executed,  has  caused  the  art  of  taking  profile  like- 
nesses to  be  very  extensively  practised.  When  carefully 
executed,  the  resemblance  to  the  party  intended  is 
frequently  very  striking,  especially  if  the  featut«a 
have  a  decided  character.  The  fashion  for  thia  art 
aroae  in  France  about  the  year  1759.  The  word 
silhouette  applied  to  shade- likenesses,  is  derived  from 
Etienue  de  Silhouette,  the  French  mioister  of  finance 
in  that  year. 

He  strove  by  levere  economy  to  remedy  the  evils. of  a 
war  which  bad  iu«t  terminiLted,  leaving  the  country  in  great 
exbauilion.  At  the  eiid  of  nine  months  be  was  obli);ed  lo 
raaign  his  office.  During  this  period  all  the  fashions  in 
Pans  took  the  character  of  parsimony.  Coats  without  folds 
were  worn  ;  snulT-boxes  were  made  of  plain  wood  ;  and  in- 
stead of  painted  portraits,  outlines  only  were  drawn  in  pro- 
Ala  and  filled  with  Indian  ink.  &c.  All  the  fashions  were 
eaUed  d  la  Sil/ioutlle;  but  the  name  remained  only  in  the 
case  of  the  proilles. 

In  executing  these  likenesseB  the  outlines  were 
frequently  drawn  with  a  pencil  by  hand,  at  other 
times  they  were  cut  out  in  white  paper  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  the  white  paper  being  afterwards  placed  on  a 
piece  of  black;  but  as  those  artists  who  were  willing 
to  practise  in  this  department  were  not  always  good 
draughtsmen,  several  instruments  have  been  invented 
and  mechanical  means  resorted  to,  to  obtain  a  correct 
outline  with  facility. 

At  first  the  shadow  of  the  head  was  received  on  a 
screen,  and  the  outline  traced  of  the  natural  siae, 
this  outline  being  afterwards  reduced  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  pentograph ;  then  the  pcntagraph  by  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  was  enabled  to  effect  the  same 
object  by  one  efTort;  this  is  the  moat  expensive,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  correct  instrument  for 
taking  profiles. 

The  Profile  Machine  we  are  about  to  describe,  is 
the  simplest  in  its  construction,  and  that  in  moat 
common  use  ^  its  principle  is  correct,  but  in  practice 
it  is  liable  to  error.  A  is  a  long  rod  jointed  fur  the 
convenience  of  being  easily  taken  to  pieces;  it  passes 
through  a  solid  ball  aeea  in  the  upright  frame  in 
which  it  is  fixed,  and  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make 
the  comparative  lengths  on  each  aide  this  ball  what- 
ever may  be  required.  The  ball  through  which  the 
rod  paaaea  works  upon  a  universal  joint  called  the 


all  and  tocket,  which  allows  it  free  motion  in  all 
directions,  upwards,  downwards,  or  tideways.  The 
point  of  the  short  end  of  the  rod  is  formed  of  steel, 
sufficiently  sharp,  when  gently  pressed  against  a  piece 
of  card-board,  to  make  a  slight  but  a  visible  mark  ; 
this  point  is  pressed  upon  by  a  piece  of  heavy  wood, 
loaded  at  the  back  with  lead,  and  awinging  like  a 
side-board  in  the  frame  b.  The  whole  ia  firinlyfized 
on  a  table.    To  prevent  the  weight  of  the  longer  arm  of 


the  rod  overbalancing  the  shorter,  a  piece  of  silk  which 
is  fastened  to  the  long  end  goes  over  two  polleys  in  iht 
ceiling,  having  a  counterbalancing  weight  attatbed  u 
it  at  B.  The  sitter  ia  placed  in  a  chair  with  mm, 
and  having  a  pad  attached  to  it  to  rest  tbt  hcail 
against;  to  prevent  its  shifting,  this  pad  slide*  up  lud 
down  so  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  bcigbi 
of  the  party  in  the  chair.  A  piece  of  card-bun]  of 
the  requisite  size  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  frame  lathe 
board  at  b,  and  pressed  by  its  weight  againit  th 
short  end  of  the  rod;  everything  being  arranged,  the 
profilist  takes  in  his  hand  the  long  end  of  the  rod, 
and  passes  it  slowly  and  steadily  along  the  fesUiiH 
of  the  sitter,  taking  care  not  to  press  upon  the  loft 
parts,  such  as  the  lips.  It  ia  bait  to  begin  st  the 
back  of  the  shoulders,  and  move  the  rod  carefnll; 
over  the  head  and  down  the  front  of  the  face.  While 
the  proRlist  is  guiding  the  long  end  of  the  rod  in 
this  manner,  the  point  at  the  abort  end  is  raikiDg  ■ 
reduced  outline  on  the  card  on  the  board.  The 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  life,  the  ndaced 
head  is  intended  to  be,  the  shorter  the  short  end  of 
the  rod  ought  to  be,  in  relation  to  the  long  end. 

The  following  diagram  will  explain  the  reaioo  of 
this  ; — Suppose  A  B  to  represent  the  rod,  and  the  bill 
through  which  it  passes;  if  it  moves  upon  itscenur 
so  that  A  shall  traverse  as  far  as  c,  it  is  evident  tbU 


the  short  end  b  will  be  moved  as  far  as  o  :  so  thit  if 
A,  in  moving  from  *  to  c,  afaall  have  passed  ortt  k 
much  of  the  face  as  lies  between  the  forehead  and 
the  chin,  in  the  same  manner  b,  in  being  moved  si 
far  as  u,  will  have  marked  the  same  features  od  ihc  . 
card-board  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  if  the  rod  hid 
been  moved  through  the  ball  so  that  a  should  hare 
been  at  e,  and  b  at  f,  then  if  the  long  end  nioced  | 
firom  K  to  G,  the  shorter  arm  would  be  moved  from 
r  to  B,  and  the  difference  between  the  natural  sizet^ 
the  profile  and  the  reduced  copy  would  not  be  <o 
great,  for  there  ia  not  so  much  difference  between  iG 
and  F  H  aa  there  waa  between  a  c  and  a  d. 

The  outline  of  the  profile  being  marked  on  the 
card  by  the  point  at  b,  has  to  be  filled  up  witb  Ump- 
black,  ground  in  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  nSicifDt  (s 
hind  the  colour,  bat  not  enough  to  give  it  a  glxaj 


Trb  velocity  of  tha  wind  varies  from  nothing  up  la  1M 
miles  in  en  hour ;  but  the  maximum  is  variously  lUted  b; 
different  authors.  According  to  Smeston,  a  gentle  hrttK 
moves  between  four  and  Bto  mite*  per  hour,  and  but  fc» 
of  about  two  ounces  on  a  foot;  a  brisk  pleasant  gale  uxw 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  with  a  force  of  twelve  oanc«i;> 
high  wind,  thirty  to  thirty-Bve  miles,  with  a  fbiw  of  Bre  i* 
six  pounds ;  a  hurrieane,  beating  along  trees,  houio,  ^ 
has  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  a  fotca  oifonjni'* 
pounds  on  the  square  foot. —  ? 

Lit  no  company  or  respect  ever  draw  yon  to  eiMssis 
drink,  for  be  yon  well  assured,  that  if  ever  Ihil  po)s«5  jm, 
you  are  instantly  drunk  to  all  the  respects  your  tntads  t\l 
otherwise  pay  you,  and  shall  by  unaqualstiggeringri'*' 
go  lo  your  grave  with  confusion  of  face,  ss  veil  in  l)>°° 
Uiat  loTo  you,  aa  ia  younwlf :  and  therabra  sbbor  sll  caa- 
pany  that  might  eatice  you  that  way. — Loan  SraAifou- 
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THE   WYE   AND   MONMOUTHSHIRE.    No.  V 


Liva  there  a  man,  to  lest  la  Nature's  charms, 
That  would  not  ahuD,  when  tcenca  like  these  invi 
The  crowded  cUt— and,  with  joyous  step, 
Through  £iir  Sil una  trace  his  denousway! 
There  ioit  health  dwelli  in  the  mounliin  breeie, 
And  plenty  in  the  vale.     The  greenwood  dell 
:nii  with  luiuriaoce,  and  the  river's  marge 

(ooorland-steeps  the  water*  flaihl, 
nantic  treeti  the  enraptured  eje. 


Teemi  < 
lAa  awi 
WilhTi 


WHITCBUKCH — GREAT  AND  LITTLK    OOWARD— NEW 
WE  I R — MON  M  O  VTH. 

In  resaming  oor  acconnt  of  the  "  Wye  Tonr,"  we 
will  begia  by  noticiog  those  singular  oval  tab-shaped 
skiffs,  used  by  the  fishermen  on  the  Wyr,  below  New 
Weir,  and  some  other  Welch  rivers,  called  "  coracles," 
pronounced  trvcklet,  or  cruekUt,  by  these  primitive 
sportsmen,  "  the  remaiitB,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient 
British  navigation,  which  the  least  motion  will  over- 
set, and  the  slightest  touch  may  destroy,  "  These 
tiny  boats  are  so  light,  being  constructed  of  canvass 
or  hide,  well  pitched  and  stretched  over  a  slender 
frame-work  of  wood,  that  the  fishermen  carry  them 
on  their  backs  from  one  part  of  the  river  to  another. 

The  scenery  around  the  sweetly- retired  village  of 
Whitchurch  is  pleasing  j  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Doward  hills,  which  bear  the  name  of  King  Arthur's 
Plain,  (the  latter  an  eminence  of  peculiarly  fine  out- 

Vqi-  XIII. 


line.)  boldly  rise  in  the  background  with  a  remark: 
able  effect.  Upon  the  summits  of  both  tlicEc  hills 
are  interesting  remains  of  ancient  British  bill-forts. 
The  western,  or  most  accessible  side  of  the  Great 
Doward,  is  strongly  fortified  by  entrenchments.  Three 
circular  terraces  wind  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Little 
Doward,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  defended  by 
Caractacus  in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  In  a  vallay 
between  the  hills  is  a  romantic  cavern,  celled  "  King 
Arthur's  Hall,"  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  level 
of  a  worn-out  iron  mine. 

After  leaving  Cymon'a  Yatt,  and  on  our  approach 
to  New  Wkir,  which  Gilpin  t^rms  "  the  second 
grand  scene  on  the  Wye,"  the  view  consists  of  exqui- 
site crags,  thrown  into  fine  confnsiun  by  falls  from 
the  upper  rim.  These  crags  are  full  of  projections 
and  recesses,  and  heaps  of  ruin,  all  shrubbed  and 
weather-holed,  and  present  a  rooet  romantic  variety 
of  shelves,  rude  arches,  clefts,  and  mimic  towers. 
Between  these  and  the  opposite  hank  of  rock-wall 
and  ban^ng  wood,  the  river,  rapid  and  confined, 
roars  hastily  along.  In  front  are  rich  wooded  emi- 
nences, rising  above  or  lapping  over  each  other. 
Along  the  hanks  is  a  series  of  meadows,  of  deep 
rich  green,  just  enlivening  the  dusky  solemn  gloom  of 
the  narrow  dell.  A  single  rock-column  gives,  an 
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agreeable  variety  to  the  aide  crags.  It  is  only  one  of 
several  o&era  similar,  which  wera  standing  many 
years  ago*  insulated  ^m  the  main  wall  of  rock^  which 
have  either  fallen,  or,  more  probably,  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  remorseless  lime-burners,  who, 
regardless  of  the  beauties  of  the  Wye,  are  ever  era- 
ployed  in  supplying  the  ravenous  lime-kiln,  which 
"  in  grim  repose  expects  its  evening  prey."  The 
rock-pillar  above  alluded  to,  is  said  to  have  been 
denominated  Bear  Croft,  from  an  eminent  barrister, 
who  used  to  attend  the  assizes  at  Monmouth. 

The  scenery  at  New  Weir  is  really  magnificent: — 
lofty  masses  of  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  (which 
is  wider  than  usual  in  this  part,)  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water,  clothed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  fine  grown  treed  and  pendant  shrubs ;  the 
pale  subdued  colouring  of  the  limestone  crags  finely 
harmonizing  with  the  rich  and  ever-varying  tints  of 
the  foliage,  which  in  the  autumn  especially  has  a  sin- 
gularly exquisite  effect.  New  Weir,  which  was  con- 
structed for  catching  salmon,  was  removed  some 
years  ago,  but  the  site  of  the  Weir  is  marked  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  stream,  which  tumbles  and  roars 
amid  large  masses  of  rock  in  its  channel,  that  have 
either  been  hurled  by  the  violence  of  tempests  from 
the  heights  above,  or  swept  down  by  the  sudden 
irruption  of  a  winter's  flood.  An  iron  forge,  emitting 
clouds  of  smoke  and  sullen  sounds,  formerly  stood 
here,  and  jarred  with  the  associations  of  the  scene  | 
but  it  is  now  a  dilapidated  ruin,  and  nothing  disturbs 
the  deep  tranquillity  but  the  noise  of  the  waters,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  We  agree  with  Roscoe  that  "  to  view  the 
scene  to  the  best  advantage,  the  tourist  should  de- 
scend from  the  summit  of  Cymon*s  Yatt,  by  the 
winding  road  traversed  by  the  mules  which  brought 
coal  from  the  forest  when  the  works  were  used.'* 

Below  New  Weir,  scenery  of  the  same  character 
continues  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  river  here 
makes  a  curve,  and  the  voyager  floats  swiftly  past 
High  Meadow  Woods  on  the  left,  and  the  precipitous 
rocky  eminence  of  the  Great  Doward  on  the  right. 
At  the  end  of  this  reach,  a  mass  of  rock  covered  with 
shrubs  and  parasitical  plants  presents  itself,  the  river 
in  front  forming  a  pool,  backed  by  the  wild  purple 
summit  of  the  Little  Doward.  A  finer  scene  from 
the  water  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive.  Further 
down,  a  detached  cluster  of  rocks,  called  the  "  Three 
Sisters,"  skirt  the  shore,  near  which  in  a  short  reach, 
there  is  a  pool  called  Martin's,  supposed  to  be  nearly 
seventy  feet  deepj  a  greater  depth  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  river.  At  the  extremity  of  the  reach 
from  King  Arthur's  Yale,  the  castellated  form  which 
the  Great  Doward  assumes  at  this  point,  again  pre- 
sents itself  to  view.  The  Leys  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Blakemore,  M.  P.  for  Wells,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Little  Doward,  on  the  right,  with  a  woody  amphi- 
theatre in  front,  terminates  the  scene.  The  river, 
after  passing  this  turn,  gently  meanders  through  a 
pleasant  valley,  "  midst  fields  and  pastures  green,  in 
flat,  swell,  and  hollow,"  and  leaving  the  solitary 
church  of  Dixton  on  the  right,  at  last  reaches 
*'  delightsome" 

Monmouth,  which  if  finely  situated  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  gently  undulating  valley  surrounded  by 
lofty  wooded  hills,  and  nearly  encircled  by  the  rivers 
Wye  and  Monnow,  the  latter  uniting  with  her  "  peer- 
less" sister  a  short  distance  below  the  town. 

The  British  name  of  Monmouth  was  Monywy, 
evidently  derived  from  its  peninsular  situation  on  the 
rivers  Mon  and  Wye.  The  present  English  name  is 
obvious — the  mouth  of  the  Mon  or  Monnow.  It  is 
supposed  by  Horsley  and  other  eminent  antiquaries. 


to  be  the  site  of  the  station  Blestium  of  Antoninus; 
Camden,  however,  pl^cas  that  stfitioH  at  Old  Ctstk, 
or  Longtown,  a  small  sequestered  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monnow,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Llauthony  Abbey,  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  fortress.  In  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  vestiges  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  exception  of  some  coins,  hare 
been  discovered  either  on  the  site,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Monmouth.  The  town  was  forti- 
fied at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  a  moat,  only  small  portions  of  which  are 
now  visible.  Of  the  four  gates,  the  ancient  gate- 
house called  the  Monnow  Gate,  is  the  only  one  which 
remains  entire  j  and  is  remarkable  not  only  from  its 
primitive  style  of  construction,  but  from  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  a  bridge.  The  remains  of  the  castle, 
once  an  important  edifice,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  an 
eminence  on  the  north  bank  of  th«  Monnow,  chiefly 
consist  of  a  ruined  tower.  In  front  of  the  Town 
Hall,  which  stands  in  Agincourt-square,  is  a  itatae 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  bora  at  Monmouth  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1387.  The  magnificent  and 
graceful  spire  of  the  parish  qhufob  of  the  hiesscd 
St.  Mary,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  dis- 
tinguishes Monmouth  as  much  as  the  ''Heaven- 
directed  spire**  of  Ross.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  priory  church,  and  contains  a  fine  peal  of 
eight  bells,  which  were  broiigbt  from  Calais  by  Henry 
the  Fifth,  who  seems  to  have  taken  much  interest  in 
his  birth  place.  The  tourist  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
omit  a  visit  to  the  steeple  |  and  he  will  be  further 
rewarded  by  a  view  of  great  beauty  from  the  parapet 
The  body  of  the  ancient  church  was  pulled  dovn 
and  rebuilt  in  1740,  in  a  style,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  design  of  the  original 
structure.  The  organ,  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  in 
tone  by  any  other  m  the  kingdom,  nor  is  the  service 
of  our  venerable  church  anywhere  more  admirably 
conducted.  The  remains  of  the  priory,  which  vas 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  by  Wyh^ 
noe  de  Monmouth,  for  Benedictine  monks,  although 
small,  are  of  considerable  interest.  A  richly  orna- 
mented projecting  window  is  pointed  out,  (on  doubt- 
ful authority,)  as  that  of  the  library  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  the  celebrated  historian,  who  was  created 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152,  but  afterwards  became 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  where  he  died.  He  translated 
a  history  of  Britain  from  the  British,  which  presenU 
very  dubious  pretensions  to  veracity.  The  chnrch  of 
St.  Thomas,  called  '« Over  Monnow,"  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  recessed  door- 
ways with  zigzag  mouldings,  that  we  remember.  It 
will  well  repay  inspection.  The  general  style  of  the 
building  is  early  Norman,  but  some  parts  are  said  to 
be  British.  The  principal  street  of  Monmouth  is 
broad  and  well  built ;  and  the  town  altogether  is  a 
very  neat  and  pleasing  one,  and  groups  with  a 
striking  effect  from  every  point  of  view.  There  arc 
two  excellent  inns, — the  Beaufort  Arms,  and  Kings 
Head.  A  very  extensive  new  market  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  a  fine  situation  above  the  lofty  bank  of  the 
Monnow.  Although  the  county  town,  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  possesses  any  species  of  manufacture 
deserving  of  mention.  In  the  old  time  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caps,  which  are  wittily  spoken  of  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  It  ^ 
said  that  this  trade  was  removed  to  Bewdley,  iQ 
Worcestershire,  in  consequence  of  a  great  pestilence 
which  swept  away  the  inhabitants.  The  county  goaj 
by  the  side  of  the  Monnow,  near  the  extremit)  o\ 
the  town,  is  a  compact  castellated  building,  erected  a' 
the  end  of  last  century,  on  Mr,  Howard's  plan. 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  CLEANLINESS  IN  NATURE. 

Neatness  or  cleanliness  of  creation  Is  one  of  the 
most  striking  provisions  in  nature^  as  it  is  also  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  overlooked  by 
naturalists^  or  viewed  as  if  it  was  confined  to  a  few 
animals.  It  will  be  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  Creator's  leading  designs,  and  that  careful 
provisions  have  been  made  for  it  both  in  the  animal 
aud  vegetable  department  of  life. 

The  contrivance  for  this  purpose  in  plants,  consists 
in  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  most  remarkable  in 
the  leaves,  where  this  object  is  sometimes  attained  by 
a  high  polish  and  great  density,  at  others  by  a  waxy 
secretion,  at  others  again,  by  a  minute  texture  of  the 
surface,  resembling  that  of  hairs  and  feathers,  or  by 
means  of  actual  down  or  hairs  j  as,  in  the  flowers, 
the  globular  velvety  surface,  which  enhances  the 
colours  by  dispersive  reflection,  serves  for  this  end 
also.  These  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water,  which 
is  itself  injurious,  and,  with  that,  of  all  liquid  matters 
which  might  soil  them;  while  the  dust  which  might 
have  adhered  in  a  dry  state,  is  easily  dislodged  by 
the  first  shower.  How  effectual  the  provisions  are, 
is  evident ;  since  a  dirty  plant  (to  use  an  expressive 
term)  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  peculiarly  exposed  as 
they  are  to  the  adhesion  of  soil :  and  thus  does  the 
vegetable  world  present  that  universal  look  of  clean* 
liness  and  neatness,  which  is  as  striking  as  if  there 
was  a  hand  perpetually  employed  in  no  other  oflUce; 
preserving  an  order  that  we  cannot  maintain  in  our 
possessions,  without  constant  labour.  If  all  the  dead 
portions,  in  leaves  and  flowers,  with  little  exception, 
detach  themselves,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  so, 
perhaps,  was  the  purpose;  while  we  know  how  dis- 
agreeable the  appearance  is,  when,  by  housing  them, 
we  here  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  nature. 
But  if  we  overlook  the  contrivance  as  well  as  the 
intention,  considering  the  effect,  like  all  else,  as  a 
matter  of.  course,  so  do  we  also,  not  merely  forget  to 
note  another  provision  for  maintaining  the  neatness 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  but  neglect  the  very  fact 
itself,  as  if  this  also  could  not  be  otherwise.  Yet  the 
least  reflection  will  show  that  the  result  would  be  in- 
credible but  for  experience.  The  simple  power  of 
vitality,  maintaining  the  circulation,  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  feeble  petal  in  its  place  against  the 
power  of  the  storm,  but  to  maintain  all  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  flowers  in  perfect  shape,  rigidity, 
and  order,  during  the  time  that  they  were  ordained 
to  last.  We  cannot  imitate  these  objects,  without 
much  stronger  materials,  and  ligatures,  and  gums ; 
yet  the  cistus,  with  its  almost  cobweb  petals  of  a  few 
hours,  is  a  structure  of  perfect  strength,  retaining  the 
elegant  form  assigned  to  it,  till  the  term  of  its  life 
has  arrived. 

The  same  cleanliness,  with  the  same  decided  inten- 
tion to  produce  it,  pervades  the  animal  creation,  and 
under  many  more  forms  than  it  is  convenient  or 
proper  to  notice.  To  man,  it  has  been  permitted  to 
do  what  be  pleases  3  and  he  is  not  slow  in  disobeying 
the  universal  command,  which  the  other  animals 
have  received  through  instincts  for  this  purpose,  and 
through  provisions  for  rendering  neatness  attainable 
by  them  :  as  thus  also  has  he  contrived  to  make  some 
of  his  followers  what  he  too  often  is  himself.  And 
if  we  forget  to  note  this  also,  we  should  certainly  have 
found  it  a  very  difficult  problem,  to  devise  the  means 
of  keeping  all  this  multitudinous  world  of  animals 
in  that  state  of  neatness,  in  which  we  find  it  some 
difficulty  to  preserve  ourselves,  pecufiarly  exposed  as 
they  are  to  soil.  Yet  a  dirty  animal,  like  a  dirty 
plant,  is  scarcely  to  be  found :  the  very  mole  and  the 


earthworm,  inhabiting  the  soil  itself,  are  without  a 
stain  ',  the  snail  is  clean  notwithstanding  its  adhesive 
surface ;  the  purity  of  the  swan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mud,  is  almost  proverbial.  In  the  birds,  indeed,  we 
see  a  necessity  for  neatness,  while  we  find  the  in- 
stincts as  strong  as  the  provisions  are  perfect.  But 
in  the  terrestrial  animals,  there  is  no  utility,  nor 
does  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the  reverse;  whence 
we  must  conclude,  that  the  Creator's  intention  was 
simply  neatness,  order,  cleanliness ;  a  virtue  to  which 
we  are  willing  to  give  a  place,  in  words  at  least, 
among  the  minor  ones,  as  we  term  them. 

In  these,  and  in  the  birds,  the  essential  provision 
is  similar  to  that  in  plants,  consisting  in  tiie  struc- 
ture and  superficial  texture  of  hair  and  feathers. 
Popular  prejudices  term  these  animal  substances  less 
cleanly  than  vegetable  ones  i  the  facts  are  the  direct 
reverse,  as  common  experience  in  our  own  clothing 
should  show.  They  do  not  absorb  water,  and,  like 
plants,  they  repel  the  adhesion  of  what  is  dry.  Thus 
do  the  quadrupeds  keep  themselves  clean  with  very 
little*  effort,  as  th^  biitls  do,  under  that  preening 
which  they  have  been  commanded  to  delight  in.  In 
insects  the  provisions  are  much  more  striking.  The 
most  naked  larvee  are  always  clean,  like  the  earth- 
worms, inhabit  where  they  may.  In  others  a  pecu- 
liar texture  of  the  surface,  like  that  of  hair,  produces 
the  same  efi^ecta^  and  thus  do  we  find  down,  or 
hairs,  as  in  the  bee,  the  butterfly,  and  the  caterpillars, 
preventing  all  adhesion  of  the  several  substances  to 
which  they  are  exposed  -,  but,  as  if  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  Creator's  decided  intention  on  this  subject,  wc 
find  some  of  these  animals  provided  with  the  very 
utensils  of  cleanliness  which  we  construct  for  our- 
selves 5  furnished  with  brushes,  together  with  that 
attached  instinct  of  neatness  which  we  daily  see  in 
use  in  the  house-fly,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose  from  the  records  of 
natural  history. 

There  is  yet  more  provided  for  the  same  end,  if  in 
a  very  different  manner,  though  in  these  cases,  seeing 
that  provision  is  made  for  the  salubrity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  waters,  and  for  the  feeding  of  animals, 
we  easily  overlook  the  second,  if  not  secondary  pur- 
pose. Dead  fishes  are  rendered  luminous,  that  they 
may  be  discovered  and  consumed  before  they  become 
offensive.  On  the  land,  the  consumption  of  car- 
casses is  provided  for  by  the  instincts  given  to  several 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  and,  beyond  all,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  different  larvae,  which  are  destined  to 
this  food ;  while,  to  make  that  expedient  availing,  such 
is  the  produce,  and  such  the  rapidity  of  growth,  as 
to  have  made  naturalists  remark,  that  the  progeny  of 
three  or  four  flies  is  sufficient  to  consume  a  horse. 
And  assuredly,  for  the  same  end,  has  there  been  im- 
planted in  almost  every  animal  that  instinct,  through 
which  they  seek  concealment  when  about  to  die; 
while  how  effectual  this  is  we  know,  since  with,  I 
believe,  the  sole  exception  of  the  shrew  mouse  often 
choosing  a  gravel  walk  for  this  purpose,  we  scarcely 
ever  meet  the  dead  body  of  a  wild  animal. 

[Maccullocu's  Proofs  and  llluttrations  of  the  Attributes  of  Cod'"} 


Ha  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of  nature, 
demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness ;  therefore 
we  should  cherish  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  remember  that  a  blighted  spring  makes  a  barren  year» 
and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  autumnal  fhiits. 
— Johnson. 


It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  desire  honoar  because  of  his 
noble  progenitors,  and  not  to  deserve  it  by  his  own  virtu*. 
— St,  Chrysostom, 
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ALTiaa  ox  HISB  PLACE  a. 


Altara 


Altars,  or  apecial  plkcea  for  offering  Mtcriflcea  to 
the  Deity,  and,  after  corruption  Bpread  over  the  earth, 
to  the  Mae  goda  of  the  heathen,  were  used  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Cain  and  Abel  erected  altars 
when  they  preaeatcd  the  first  sacrifices  of  which  we 
have  any  record  after  the  Fall,  and  Noah's  first  care 
was  to  build  an  attar  after  the  deluge  had  subsided. 
Altars,  therefore,  were  used  before  temples  were 
erected;  they  were  built  sometimes  in  groves,  some- 
times on  the  highways,  and  sometimes  upon  the  tops 
of  mountains.  The  most  ancient  form  of  idolatry 
was  elementary,  that  is,  the  object  of  worship  was 
some  power  or  principle  of  nature, — the  sun,  the 
earth,  the  powers  of  production  and  destmction. 
With  such  a  form  of  warship  notions  of  gloomy 
sublimity  were  associated,  and  hence  the  dark  recesses 
of  groves  and  the  sterile  tops  of  lofty  mountains, 
were  chosen  for  the  altars  of  the  oldest  nations.  So 
prevalent  was  the  custom,  that  the  phrase  "  worship- 
ping on  high  places,"  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
idolatry  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  find  that  the 
early  Persians  in  the  East,  and  the  Dmids  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  West,  were  equally  remarkable  for 
erecting  their  altars  in  groves  and  mountains.  The 
worshipping  on  high  places  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  Jews  ;  not  merely  because  the  custom  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  idolatry,  but  also,  because  the  ele- 
mentary form  of  idolatry  was  the  worst,  the  most 
cruel,  and  the  most  debasing.  It  was  before  these 
altars  in  groves  and  mountains,  that  human  sacrifices 
were  most  frequently  offered,  that  parents  whose 
natural  affections  were  blighted  and  destroyed  by 
dark  superstitions,  made  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch;  and  it  was  in  such  places  that 
licentioosnesH  and  depravity  were  systematically  made 
a  part  of  public  worship. 

The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jevfs  so  frequently 
lapsed  while  they  were  governed  by  judges,  was  a 
compound  of  cruelty  and  lost,  and  hence  the  severe 
visitations  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  righ- 
teow  indignation  of  Jdiovah.    It  does  not  appear 


from  the~  monuments,  that  "  altars  on  high  places" 
were  common  in  Egypt,  though  there  are  some  traces 
of  worship  in  groves ;  but  among  the  Canaanites 
and  the  heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  this 
abominable  form  of  idolatry  prevailed,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  gratify  the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature, 
too  frequently  led  the  chosen  people  of  God  to  foi^ 
sake  his  pure  and  simple  worship,  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  their  Almighty  benefactor,  and  to  sink 
themselves  below  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

But  this  form  of  idolatry  was  not  only  condemned 
by  Holy  Writ,  it  was  prohibited  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  heathen  themselves;  for  we  find,  in 
Grecian  history,  that  the  intradnction  of  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  into  Europe  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
several  monarchs  of  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  Thebes ; 
and  that  the  Bacchanalian  rites  were  watched  with 
anxious  jealousy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Grecian 
republics.  Hie  Bacchanalian  bowlings,  revelries, 
and  debaucheries,  practised  on  the  tops  <^  monntaini, 
were  clearly  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  worship  on 
high  places ;  indeed,  all  the  legends  respecting 
Bacchus  are  so  decidedly  Oriental  and  even  Indian 
in  their  character,  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
worship  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  As  civili- 
zation advanced  in  Greece,  the  Bacchanalian  rites 
were  discouraged,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce them  into  Italy,  where  they  produced  so  mudi 
licentiousness  and  depravity,  that  the  Roman  Senate 
forbade  them  to  he  practised  nnder  pain  of  death. 
The  strict  rules  prescribed  for  the  construction  of  the 
altars  which  the  Israelites  were  to  use,  afford  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
Pentateuch,  because  several  of  those  rules  were 
designed  not  only  to  guard  against  the  corruption* 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  which  we  may  suppose  Moees 
to  have  been  acquainted,  but  in  a  still  greater  d^rte 
to  prevent  them  from  adopting  the  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites,  into  whose  land  Moses  had  never 
entered. 

Altars  were  at  first  made  only  of  tnrf,  bat  they 
w«K  aflorwards  made  of  tnarble,  of  wood,  and  em 
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of  home,  like  that  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  The  altan 
used  hy  tlie  patriarchs  were  of  atone,  and  were  gene- 
rally of  rade  coastrnction ;  thus,  the  altar  which 
Jacoh  set  np  at  Bethel,  waa  simply  the  stoae  which 
had  served  him  for  a. pillow,  aod  the  altar  of  Gideon 
was  a  stone  before  his  house.  Although  little  credit 
is  doe  to  the  Arabiaa  tradition  that  Abmham  visited 
Mecca,  and  erected  there  an  altar  to  the  true  God, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  religion 
which  Ishmael  eatablished  among  hia  descendants 
was  purely  patriarchal ;  and  therefore,  the  Kaaba,  or 
tncred  stone,  so  enthusiaatically  venerated  by  Mus- 
inlmans,  and  which  was  regarded  as  holy  long  before 
the  age  of  Mohammed,  might  have  been  the  primitive 
altar  established  by  the  founder  of  the  Arab  race. 
Tlie  traditions  respecting  the  Kaaba  are  probably 
nitcd  with  the  legends  respecting  an  altar  erected 
by  Adam,  which  we  find  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  and 
among  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Syria.  They  also  speak  of  an  altar  erected  by 
Enoch,  which  they  believe  to  have  esci^d  from  the 
devastation  of  the  deluge  ;  and  though  such  tradi- 
tions have  DO  foundation  in  fact,  they  are  valuable  so 
far  as  they  illustrate  what  we  so  frequently  find  in 
Scripture,  the  veneration  shown  to  places  where  altars 
were  erected. 

This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
Jacob;  the  place  on  which  he  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep  had  no  peculiar  marie  or  sanctity;  the  stone 
which  he  chose  for  his  pillow  was  probably  a  block 
that,  bnt  for  subsequent  events,  wonld  have  remained 
undistinguished  for  ever;  but  when  he  erected  it  as 
an  altar,  and  consecrated  it  with  oil,  the  stone  became 
sacred  for  all  who  passed  near  it,  and  the  place  where 
it  was  raised  continued  to  he  called  Bethel,  or  the 
hoDse  of  God,  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  Jacob 
found,  it  would  appear,  that  the  altar  remained  in  its 
place  when  he  was  returning  back  to  Canaan,  after 


BO  many  years  servitude  under  Laban ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  not  been  removed  during 
the  centuries  that  elapsed  between  that  event  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  The  undoubted 
preservation  of  the  Kaaba,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
quest of  Mecca  by  the  Karmatians,  and  the  Jewish 
legends  respecting  the  altars  of  Adam  and  of  Enoch, 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  long  preservation  of 
Jacob's  altar  at  Bethel,  which  might  otherwise  appear 
unaccountable. 

The  shape  of  altars  varied  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ;  they  were  probably  at  first  of  a  square  or 
rectangular  form,  sometimes  rude,  and  sometimes 
faHbioned  with  great  care.  Most  of  the  ancient 
Greek  altars  were  of  a  cubical  form;  and  hence,  when 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  commanded  that  a  new  altar 
should  be  prepared  exactly  double  the  size  of  that 
which  already  stood  in  the  temple,  a  problem  was 
given  surpassing  the  powers  of  science  in  those  days, 
which  is  well  known  to  mathematicians  under  the 
name  of  "  the  duplication  of  the  cube." 

In  the  illustratioo  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mountain- altars  were  generally 
made  of  rough  stones,  and  this  is  espiecially  remark' 
able  in  the  Druidical  stmctures  preserved  in  various 
parts  of  Britain;  hut  when  temples  began  to  be 
erected  and  decorated  with  all  the  i>eauty  of  archi* 
tecture,  ornaments  were  added  to  the  altars ;  and,  as  in 
the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  they  were  sculptured 
with  some  scene  from  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
gods,  or  some  emblem  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated.  Were  such  a  custom  sanctioned 
among  the  Jews,  their  reverence  for  the  emblem 
would  soon  have  degenerated  into  idolatry,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  brazen  serpent  which  Hezekiah  caused  to 
be  destroyed,  on  account  of  its  having  become  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration.  God  therefore 
strictly  prohibited  any  carvings  on  the  altar. 
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An  attar  of  earth  thou  ihalt  mtke  unto  me,  ftad  itialt 
sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  pence  offerings, 
thy  gheep,  and  thine  oxen :  In  all  places  where  I  record 
my  name  I  nill  come  unto  tbee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  And 
if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  ehalt  not  build 
it  of  hewn  alone :  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
hast  polluted  iL  (Eiod.  ix.  24,  25.) 

Solomon  appears  to  have  enclosed  the  altar  of  xm- 
hewn  stones  in  a  grating  of  brass,  which  he  overlaid 
with  gold;  and  tbiactutom  was  followed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  temple  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  consequence  of 
the  superior  vilue  of  the  covering  of  the  altar,  we 
find  that  the  ignorant  and  auperatitioua  Jews  in  onr 
Saviour's  time  reverenced  it  more  highly  than  the 
altar  itself,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
their  homage  to  external  appearances  for  which  they 
were  reprehended  by  onr  blessed  Redeemer. 

Woe  unto  you,  ya  blind  guides,  which  say,  WhosoeTer 
shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing!  but  whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  la  a  debtor !  Ye 
(bols  and  blind:  for  whether  is  greater,  tho  gold,  or  the 
temple  that  sancti Beth  the  gold?  And,  Whosoefer  Bball 
swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whoioever  iweareth 
by  the  gift  that  i»  upon  it,  he  is  guilty.  Yb  fools  and 
Uind:  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that 
sanclifleth  the  gift?  Wlioso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the 
altar,  iweareth  by  it,  and  by  all  things  thereon.  And  vboso 
ahall  snear  by  the  temple,  awearcth  by  it,  and  by  him  that 
dwellBth  therein.  (Matt,  xxiii.  16—21.) 


The  ease  with  which  such  an  altar  was  prepared, 
elucidates  another  important  part  of  Scripture, — the 
contest  between  Elijah,  the  single  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  four  hundred  and  fiftjr  prophets  of 
Baal,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab. 

When  the  ten  tribes  of  lerael  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah,  Jeroboam,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  his  subjects  to  Jernsalcm, 
erected  two  golden  calvea  as  national  sanctttaries  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan.  He  selected  those  place*,  not 
because  they  were  the  most  convenient,  but  because 
they  were  already  reverenced  by  his  subjects.  Bethel, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  the  place  vrfaere  Jacob 
erected  an  altar  after  his  miracnlous  vision;  and  in 
Dan  idolatry  had  commenced  hy  setting  np  the  idols 
stolen  from  Micah,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
But  all  Israel  did  not  follow  the  idolatry  of  its  sove- 
reigns; and  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  erected  for- 
tresses on  their  frontiers  to  intercept  the  pilgrims 
going  op  to  Jemsalem.  la  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the 
ahominahle  ritea  of  the  Sidonian  idolatry  were  in- 
troduced by  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian  princess,  and  she 
persecuted,  or  rather  caused  her  weak  and  wicked 
husband  to  persecute  all  who  refused  to  worship 
Baal,  the  natioiuil  deity  of  tbe  Sidoniaas,    This  ini- 


quity was  pnnished  by  a  drought  and  famine,  whicb 
endured  several  years  ^  at  length  Elijah  was  sent  tu 
Ahab,  and  induced  him  to  assemble  all  the  prupheu 
of  Baal,  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel. 

And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people  and  said,  Hov  luni; 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  if  the  Lord  be  God.  filkn 
bim :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  And  the  ptof)^  an- 
Bwered  him  not  sword.  Then  said  Elijah  unto  the  ftufHt, 
*  aven  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  but  Biil  i 
ipheta  are  four  hundred  and  Bfty  men.  Let  them  iber^ 
e  give  us  two  bullocks ;  and  let  them  choose  Doe  buUocl 
for  themselves,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  kdihI,  il^ 

f>ut  no  fire  under :  and  I  will  dress  the  other  bullocli,  in-l 
ay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no  Bre  under :  and  call  y«  on  ttie 
name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Ud'  '- 
and  the  God  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  Gcd.  A»d 
all  the  people  answered  and  said,  it  is  well  spoken,  (t  Kui|t 
Xviii.  81— a4.)  I 

The  priests  of   Baal  accepted  this  extnordiaarf     I 
challenge;  they  quickly  erected  an  altar  and  pnpared 
a  sacrifice,  hut  their  summons  to  their  idol  for  t     i 
man  if t:  station  of  his  power  proved  fruitless.    "Ttiei 
called  upon  Baal  from  morning  even  until  uood,  but 
there  was  neither  voice  nor  anything  that  re^rdcd."     . 
Elijah  waited  until  the  time  for  offering  the  eitc-     I 
ing  sacrifice  had  arrived;   the  altar  required  by  the 
divine  law  was  one  which  could  easily  be  prepmil;  he 
Took  twelve  stones, aceonj ing  to  the  numberof  the  tribesoT 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  unlo  whom  the  word  of  the  Lonl  cimF, 
sayii^,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name:  and  with  the  >toD<<ii  bt 
built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  be  naile  i 
trench  about  the  altar,  as  great  as  would  coolain  luu  mci- 
Bures  of  seed.  (1  Kings  zviii.  31,  32.} 

The  stupendous  miracle  by  which  Jehovah  proird 
to  the  people  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  heaveo  ibo.i 
and  the  earth  beneath,  is  sufficiently  known.  Bui  a 
deserves  to  he  remarked  that  the  simplicity  oS  tbt 
worship  ordained  by  the  true  God  greatly  enhaiicni 
this  triumph ;  for  Elijah  in  this  contest  sl4H>d  aloa^ 
and  had  not  the  altar  been  one  which  could  he  easili 
constructed  by  e  single  person,  he  wonid  scaiwlr 
have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  four  htmdred  mi 
fifty  priests  of  Baal. 

llie  reverence  for  altars  was  very  great  among  tbc 
ancients ;  no  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  a  can- 
qnered  nation  than  to  throw  down  its  altars  or  pollutt 
them,  and  hence  Ezekiel  dwells  very  forcibly  on  ihi; 
cironmstance,  in  his  denunciation  of  divine  vengeance 
agaidst  the  idolatry  of  Israel : 

Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Goil; 
thus  sailh  the  Lord  God  to  tho  mountains,  and  to  the  hilk. 
to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  rallies ;  behold,  I,  evea  I,  viii 
bring  a  sword  upon  vou.and  I  will  destroy  your  high  plirei. 
And  your  altars  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  imsgea  shill  be 
broken:  and  I  will  cast  down  your  slain  men  bcfan  w 
idols.  And  I  will  lay  the  dcaa  carcases  of  the  cbilditn  nI 
Israel  befbre  their  idols ;  and  I  will  scatter  your  boos 
round  about  your  altars.  In  all  vour  dwelling  plocM  ^ 
ciUes  sh^l  be  laid  waste,  and  the  high  places  tbill  be 
desolate ;  that  your  altars  may  be  laid  waste  and  midf 
desolate,  end  your  idols  may  be  broken  and  cease,  ud  )<»' 
images  maybe  cut  down,  and  your  works  may  be  aboUibd. 
And  the  slain  ahall  fall  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  ye  sbal! 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  (Eiek.  vi.  3 — 7.) 

This  feeling  was  common  also  to  European  nation;, 
and  hence  the  motto  "  Pro  arit  rl  focit,"  that  is, 
"  for  altars  and  firesides,"  was  assumed  when  a  naliMi 
was  engaged  in  defeuMve  war  for  the  protection  d 
religiouB  worship  and  family  comforts;  that  is,  ^1 
which  man  holds  dear  to  him.  The  phrase  vis  fint 
used  by  the  Romans,  flAose  veneration  for  th^if 
altars  appears,  from  ihc  monuments  at  HercDlaneniB 
and  Pompeii,  to  hare  been  equal  to  that  of  any  nauon 
of  antiquity.  The  engraving  in  the  preceding  pagt 
fUostrates  not  only  the  Roman  altar,  bat  the  accounts 
gave  of  sacrifices  in  our  fotioer  article  on  tliiiiabjccL 
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THE  VIOLIN. 

No.  II. 

On  the  Construction  o^  ths  Violin. 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  of  the  construction 
of  the  modern  Yiolin.  A  curious  and  somewhat 
fantastically  shaped  box,  with  a  handle  springing 
from  one  end,  is  the  first  object  thai  strikes  our 
attention.  Four  strings  are  tightly  stretched  by 
attachments  at  each  end,  which  strings  rest  upon  a 
bridge  placed  near  their  upper  terminations.  The 
strings  are  vibrated  by  means  of  a  bow,  which  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  along  the  bridge  to  the  upper 
table  of  the  instrument, — then  to  the  mass  of  air 
within  the  box,  and  again  to  the  lower  table  by  means 
of  a  sounding  post,  the  ends  of  which  touch  both 
tables.  This  post  is  called  by  the  French,  rame  du 
Violon,  or,  the  soul  of  the  Violin.  The  vibrations  of 
the  enclosed  air  are  farther  assisted  by  a  bar  of 
wood  enclosed  within  the  box,  and  passing  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  called  the  bar  of  harmony. 
Two  apertures  are  made  in  the  upper  table  of  the 
instrument,  of  the  form  of  an  italian  S,  whereby  the 
vibrations  are  more  freely  communicated  to  the  en- 
closed air.  The  bridge  is  curved,  in  order  to  allow 
the  bow  to  touch  either  of  the  middle  strings  sepa- 
rately, and  a  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  case,  exter- 
nally, allows  a  freer  motion  to  the  bow  while  playing 
upon  the  two  other  strings. 

The  strings  are  attached  at  the  lower  end  to  pegs 
in  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  by  turning  of  which 
the  strings  are  stretched  more  or  less  tightly,  and 
thus  the  instrument  is  tuned. 

A  really  good  Violin  on  this  construction  is  a 
costly  instrument.  A  good-toned  Violin  cannot  be 
bought  in  England  or  France  for  less  than  fifty 
guineas,  and  many  have  been  sold  for  250  guineas. 
An  instrument  made  by  Stradivarius  can  always  be 
sold  for  100  guineas.  The  choice,  too,  of  a  Violin  is 
difficult :  none  but  a  master  can  determine  its  real 
value.  It  is  said  that  new  instruments  are  never 
good  3  for  if  they  have  a  tolerable  tone  at  first,  it  will 
soon  deteriorate.  The  best  Violins  become  so  by 
beginning  with  poor  and  insufficient  tones,  and  gra* 
dually  improving.  Thje  Violin. is  a  slow  pupil,  for  it 
does  not  ''discourse  eloquent  music'*  under  fifty 
years*  hard  practice ;  but  it  then  becomes  invaluable. 

The  most  memorable  Violin-makers  are  the  Aftiatis 
of  Cremona;  Andreas,  Jerome  and  Anthony  Amati, 
and  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Anthony :  the  latter  flou- 
rished about  the  year  1600.  This  family  certainly 
constructed  the  finest  violins  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  elder  Amati  discovered  some  secret 
connected  with  their  successful  construction,  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  sons,  and  that  it  died  with  Nicolas, 
the  younger  branch  of  the  family.  Their  Violins  are 
distinguished  by  elegance  of  shape,  sweetness  and 
roundness  of  tone. 

Stradivarius,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  were  also 
of  Cremona.  The  latter  was  flourishing  in  1700. 
He  inscribed  on  his  Violins  the  following  signature, — 

AktOKIUS  BtRADIVABIUS   GaXM0N£NBI8  FACIEBAT, 

Anno  A.  8. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  Cremona  produced  the 
celebrated  Guarnerius.     His  inscription  is, — 

AxnaXAS   GuaBNERIUI,    fecit   CREUONiB,   SUBSTIVTOi 

SaVCTJB.   TERESiEy  1680. 

Stainer,   a  native   of  Tyrol,  constructed  Violins 
remarkable  fur  their  full  and  piercing  tone,  such  as 
has  never  been  equalled.     His  inscription  is^ — 
Jacobus  Stainer,  in  Absom  prope  (£nifontum»  1647. 

Albani,  also  a  native  of  Tyrol,  is  another  celebrated 
maker :  and  here  we  close  the  list,  for  the  above  are 


the  names  of  the  only  makers  that  have  descended  to 
posterity  as  men  who  accomplished  what  none  else 
had  done  or  could  do, — the  only  element  perhaps  in 
human  farpe.  Many  a  violin  of  these  makers  has 
been  spoiled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  workmanship ;  expert  artists  have  taken 
them  to  pieces,  have  constructed  numberless  instru- 
ments with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  their 
model,  and  the  failure  has  been,  in  all  cases,  entire. 
New  constructions  have  been  attempted,  and  scien- 
tific models  founded  on  the  known  principles  of 
sound,  and  yet  the  superiority  of  the  Cremonese 
artists  still  remains  unquestioned. 

But  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  the  Violin,  is  the  expe- 
rimental instrument  of  M,  Savart.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manual 
of  Natural  Fhiloaophy,  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  to  lay  all  the  details  of  M. 
Savart*s  Violin  before  English  readers.  We  owe  the 
fbllowing  account  to  Mr.  Tomlinson's  description,  as 
also  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  on  the  merits  of  the  new  instrument. 

M.  Savart  began  his  inquiry  by  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  the  essential  parts  of  the  Violin  from  its 
empirical  or  ornamental  details.  He  soon  concluded 
that  the  vaulted  form  of  the  face  and  back  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  its  structure;  he  therefore  con- 
structed his  Violin  with  flat  surfaces,  each  formed  of 
two  pieces,  2|  lines  thick  at  one  edge,  and  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  other  edge,  which  was  1  line 
thick :  the  thicker  edges  of  each  pair  of  tablets  were 
then  joined  together.  He  next  determined  that  the 
sides  of  the  Violin  ought  not  to  be  fancifully  curved, 
but  straight,  in  order  that  they  might  enter  into  un- 
disturbed vibration  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  in- 
strument, and  thus  contribute  to  augment  the  sound. 
All  the  wood  thus  employed  was  cut  and  arranged  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  or  longitudinally,  as  it  is 
called.  The  form  of  the  instrument  was  that  of  a 
trapezoid,  or  four-sided  figure,  of  which  the  lower 
breadth  was  less  than  that  of  the  upper.  In  common 
Violins,  the  bar  of  harmony  and  the  sounding-post 
are  placed  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  ^of  the  central  line  or  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment :  Savart  placed  the  bar  of  harmony  along  the 
central  line,  and  thus  equalized  the  vibratory  action 
of  both  sides. 

The  sounding-post  has  usually  been  considered  as 
a  kind  of  support  to  the  upper  surface,  but  Savart 
found  that  its  important  office  is  to  communicate  the 
vibrations  from  the  face  to  the  ba.ck  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  point  at  which  he  fixed  the  post  in  his 
Violin  was  such  as  to  convey  the  sonorous  vibrations 
more  perfectly  and  energetically  from  the  face  to  the 
back  of  the  instrument. 

The  incisions  made  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 
were  next  attended  to.  Savart  covered  these  two 
openings  with  paper,  and  found  the  sound  to  be  ma* 
terially  injured,  because  the  enclosed  air  had  no  direct 
communication  with  tlie  external  air.  He  made  the 
openings  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  that  is,  the 
edges  to  be  straight  and  parallel,  so  that  the  fibres 
and  the  long  margins  of  the  holes  were  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  wood  at  those 
parts  were  rendered  more  symmetrical,  while  at  the 
same  time  fewer  fibres  were  cut  than  is  the  case  with 
the  form  of  the  apertures  usually  adopted. 

Before  Savart  mounted  the  various  parts  of  his 
Violin,  he  took  care  that  each  part  should  perform  its 
vibrations  in  a  system  similar  to  that  of  all  the  rest. 
He  imagines  that  the  celebrated  makers  before  named, 
wore  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  principle. 
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The  Violin  of  Savart  was  soon  put  to  a  severe  test. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
its  merits.  In  this  committee  we  find  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Biot,  Prony,  Haiijr,  Charles,  toge- 
ther with  Cherubini  the  composer.  The  report  of 
this  committee  is  highly  favourable.  The  new  Violin 
was  played  by  Lefebvre,  the  celebrated  Parisian 
violinist,  alternately  with  a  Stradivarius ;  and  the 
committee  could  not  detect  any  difference  between 
the  tones  of  the  old  and  the  new  instruments,  when 
they  were  played  alternately  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, except  by  a  little  more  sweetness  in  the  tones 
of  the  new  one. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Tomlinson  offers  a  remark  in 
which  we  cordially  join : — 

This  was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  fiddle- 
making  to  actentific  principles;  and  the  success  which 
attended  it  ouffht  to  encourage  similar  efforts.  Savart 
made  many  violins  such  as  we  have  described,  which  had 
no  pretensions  to  elegance  or  high  finish,  but  all  possessing 
the  desirable  qualities  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attri- 
buting to  the  ''good  old"  Violins.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  be  of  a  mechanical  turn,  they  might  construct  good 
Violins  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  by  attention  to  the 
main  points  of  difference  between  the  common  instruments 
and  those  above  described, — all  of  which  were  made  by 
Savart's  own  hands. 

The  best  harps  and  pianos  are  made  in  England : 
the  best  violins  can  now  be  said  to  be  made  nowhere. 
Savart*8  Violin  was  made  several  years  ago ;  but  it 
has  never  become  popular,  or  even  known  in  France, 
where  we  should  suppose  it  would  soon  flourish  like 
a  plant  In  its  native  soil :  but  in  England  the  instru- 
ment has  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  we  venture  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Tomlinson*s  description,  and  the  present 
article,  will  tend  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  effect. 


HYMN    IN    HARVEST   TIME. 

*Neath  summer's  bright  and  glorious  sky, 

While  proudly  waves  the  golden  grain, 
And  through  the  falling  fields  of  rye, 

Ck>me8  on  the  joyous  reaper  traii^* 
While  nature  siniles,  and  hill  and  plain 

Are  tranquil  as  the  sleeping  sea. 
And  peace  and  plenty  brightly  reign 

By  homestead,  hearth,  and  forest  tree. 
God  of  the  seasons,  unto  thee  we  raise 
Our  hands  and  hearts  in  melody  and  praise. 

There  is  a  sweet  breath  from  the  bills. 

The  incense  from  the  mountain  air, 
Which  from  a  thousand  flowers  distils 

Its  odours  delicate  and  rare*- 
We  feel  its  bahn— we  see  it  there 

Among  the  bending  wheat-blades  more, 
Kissing  their  tops  in  dalliance  fair. 

As  S  its  very  life  were  love. 
God  of  the  harvest,  whence  its  breezes  blow, 
Beoeive  the  humUe  thanks  thy  creatures  owsip 

Our  loaded  wain  comes  winding  home^ 

Then  let  us  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  this  old  oak,  our  verdant  dome. 

And  watch  the  evening  shadows  fade-^ 
0*er  mount  and  meadow,  lawn  and  glade. 

They  spread  their  deepening  tints  of  gray, 
Till  all  the  scene  their  hues  pervade. 

And  twilight  glories  melt  away. 
God  of  the  world,  who  round  thy  curtain  throws. 
Thanks  for  the  time  of  quiet  and  repose. 

How  still  is  nature  all  around ! 

No  song  is  sung,  no  voice  is  heard^- 
Bave  here  and  there  a  munniuing  sound, 

As  if  some  restless  sleeper  stirred ; 
The  grasshopper,  night's  clamorous  bird. 

Chirps  gay,  but  all  is  hush  beside — 
And  silence  is  the  soothing  word, 

Whose  spell  diffuses  far  and  wide. 
God  of  the  universe,  hy  night  and  day, 
We  bless  Thee  for  the  gifte  wc  ne'er  can  pay. 

THo^ipsoir. 


THE  ADVXcs  or  A  PHiu>a|ipaB^. 

Take  especisl  care  tUat  thou  deligbt  not.in  wise»,fiir  tken 
never  was  any  man  that  came  to  honour  or  preferment  tha 
loved  it ;  for  It  transfornieth  a  man  into  a  beast,  decayeih 
health,  poisoneth  the  breath,  destn>yeth  natural  heat,  brings 
a  man  s  stomach  to  an  artificial  heat,  deformtth  tlm  f|^, 
rotteth  the  teeth,  and  to  conclude,  maketfa  a  xnan  m- 
temptible,  soon  old,  and  despised  of  all  wise  and  vorthj 
men ;  bated  in  thy  servants,  in  thyself  and  compaoioDs; 
for  it  is  a  bewitching  and  infectious  vice.  A  dninkard  will 
never  shake  off  the  delight  of  beastliness ;  for  the  1od|^ 
it  possesses  a  man,  the  more  he  will  delight  in  it,  and  the 
older  he  groweth,  the  more  he  will  be  subject  to  it;  for  it 
dulleth  the  spirits  and  destroyeth  the  body,  as  iry  doth  die 
old  tree ;  or  as  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  kenel  of 
the  nut. 

Take  heed,  therefore,  that  such  a  cureless  canker  pau 
not  thy  youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy  old  age;  for 
then  shall  all  thy  life  be  but  as  the  life  of  a  beast,  and  after 
thy  death,  thou  shalt  only  leave  a  shameful  infamy  to  th; 
posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget  that  such  aonewu 
their  father.  Anacharsis  saitb,  the  first  draught  serreth 
for  health,  the  second  for  pleasure,  the  third  for  shame,  tbf 
fourth  for  madness ;  but  in  youth  there  b  not  so  much  u 
one  draught  permitted;  for  it  putteth  fire  to  fire;  and 
therefore  except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this 
for  a  general  rule,  that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  heat  to 
thy  body,  by  wine  or  spice,  until  thou  find  that  time  hath 
decayed  thy  natural  heat,  and  the  sooner  thou  beginnest  to 
help  nature,  the  sooner  she  will  forsake  thee,  andtruit 
altogether  to  art.  Who  have  misfortunes,  saith  Solomoa, 
who  have  sorrow  and  grief,  who  have  trouble  without  fight- 
ing, stripes  without  cause,  and  faintness  of  eyes?  eveo  they 
that  sit  at  wine,  and  strain  themselves  to  empty  cups. 
Pliny  saitb,  wine  make^  the  hand  Quivering,  the  esa 
watery,  the  night  unquiet,  a  stinking  breath  in  the  morn- 
ine,  and  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  things. 

Whoso  loveth  wine,  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man.  ibr 
he  cannot  keep  a  secret  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a 
beast,  but  a  madman;  and  if  thou  love  it,  thy  own  wife,  thy 
children,  and  thy  friends  will  despise  thee.  In  drink,  mea 
care  not  what  they  say.  what  offence  they  give,  forget 
comeliness,  commit  disorders ;  and  to  conclude,  offeod  all 
virtuous  and  honest  company,  and  God  most  of  all,  to  vbom 
we  daily  pray  for  health,  and  a  life  free  from  pain ;  and  yet 
by  drunkenness  and  gluttony*  (which  is  the  drunkeaness 
of  feeding)  we  draw  on,  saitb  Hesiod,  a  swift,  hasty,  un- 
timely, cruel,  and  an  infamous  old  age.  And  St.  Augustine 
describeth  drunkenness  in  this  manner: — '* Dronkeimess 
is  a  flattering  devil,  a  sweet  poison,  a  pleasant  sin,  which 
whosoever  hath,  hath  not  himself,  which  whosoever  doth 
commit,  doth  not  commit  sin,  but  he  himself  is  wholly  sin." 

Innocentius  saith,— *•  What  is  filthier  than  a  drunken 
man,  to  whom  there  is  stink  in  the  mouth,  trembling  in  the 
body ;  which  uttereth  foolish  things,  and  revealeth  secret 
things;  whose  mind  is  alienate  and  face  transformed? 
There  is  no  secresy  where  drunkenness  rules ;  nav.  vN 
other  mischief  doth  it  not  design?  whom  have  not  pleatifal 
cups  made  eloquent  and  talking  ?" 

When  Diogenes  saw  a  house  to  be  sold,  whereof  the 
owner  was  given  to  drink,  **  I  thought  at  the  last,"  quodi 
Diogenes,  **  he  would  vomit  a  whole  house.'* — Sir  Wawb 
Ralsigh. 


of  virttte; 


riches  better  than  the  baegage  of  virnte, 
.  is  better,  "  impedimenta ;  for  as  the  bag- 
rmy,  so  is  riches  to  virtue;  it  cannot  be 


I  CANNOT  call  riches 

the  Roman  word 

gage  is  to  an  army, 

spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march ;  yea, 

and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  losetb  or  disturbeth  the  Tl^ 

tory;   of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  w  in 

the  distribution :  the  rest  is  but  conceit — ^Bacoic. 


It  is  an  old  saying,  that  charity  begins  at  home;  but  this 
is  no  reason  it  should  not  go  abroad :  a  man  shotild  m 
with  the  world  as  a  citizen  of  the  world;  he  may  have  t 
preference  for  the  particular  quarter  or  square,  or  even  alley 
in  which  he  lives,  but  he  should  have  a  generous  feeling «» 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.— Cumberland. 
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If  f«T  rejoicing  m 


Wnhed  Spring  lelunu ;  and  rroin  ihe  huT  Mulh, 
WhilB  dim  Auror»  ilowly  moves  before, 
""  le  Sua.  just  *erfiDg  up  at  firsi, 

Slill  round  and  round,  \...  _,.._. , 

And  u  he  nearlir  dipi  hu  flaming  orb, 
Wheela  up  again,  and  re-ucends  the  At. 

TQE  BEA30N3. 
TnnRz  ara  but  few  pbenomenn  presented  to  Ibe  nolic^e  of 
man  more  beautiful  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  more  instructivo 
to  him,  than  the  i^);ular  succession  of  Seasona,  and  tbe 
varied  benefits  which  Ibey  confer.  The  cold  and  bleak 
temperature  of  our  Winter  ii  rendered  lees  rigarous  by  the 
artificial  processes  'bv  which  we  obtain  warmth  witbio  our 
dwellings;  but  still  the  genial  and  refreabiiig  air  of  Spring 
is  looked  forward  to  by  all  as  a  delightful  change  from  the 
dreariness  of  Winter.  The  pleasing  associations  connected 
with  Spring,  when  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  seem  to 
acquire  new  vigour,  and  a  new  lease,  as  it  were,  of  exist- 
ence, would  not  atone  suffice  for  the  wants,  either  natural 
or  artiflcial,  of  man.  The  Summer's  Sun  Is  required  to  ripen 
and  bring  to  perfection  the  fruits  of  the  Earth,  wlietber  to 
be  used  directly  by  himself  as  articles  of  food,  or  to  nourish 
Ihaae  animals  which  subseqtiently  furnish  him  with  diet. 
The  Summer's  Sun  is  also  necessary  to  melt  the  ice,  which 
makes  the  polar  regions  one  sterile  and  dreary  waste,  unfit 
alike  for  almost  every  species  of  animal  or  vecetnble. 
Were  it  not  that  the  genial  warmth  of  tbe  Summer's  Sun 
dissolves  large  portions  of  ice,  the  frozen  regioua  would 
gradually  extend  tb^r  boundary  towards  tbe  equator;  and 
those  countries  which  ar«  now  wM  ttn^craU,  and  which 
Vol.  XIII. 


present  fit  localities  fbr  tbe  habilations  of  man,  woiUd 
become  ice-bound,  and  consequently  uninhabitable. 

But  do  our  wants  cease  here  ?  should  we  be  content  with 
constant  Summer?  No;  the  grass  would  become  withered, 
the  flocks  would  lose  Ibe  food  with  which  they  were  for  a 
while  Dourished,  the  brooks  and  rivulets  would  be  dried 
up,  pestilential  diseases  would  ensue  from  the  pulre&ctioa 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  man  himself,  enervated 
and  debilitated  by  esceas  of  heat,  would  droop  as  if  tha 
vivid  spark  of  life  were  sinking  out  These  results  ara 
prevented  by  the  wise  ordinations  of  Providenee,  br  which 
Summer  is  succeeded  by  Autumn ;  a  season  which  at  tha 
same  time  sudeni  tbe  descent  frt)m  Summer  to  Winter, 
and  brings  to  perfection  those  fruits  which  are  to  serve  for 
the  good  of  man,  and  other  animals,  during  the  remainlDg 
portions  of  the  year. 

Thus,  then,  does  each  season  bring  with  it  iti  joys  and 
advantages ;  and  tlius  are  we  taugbt  to  admire  the  exqui< 
site  mechanism  and  adjustment  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
which  these  joya  and  advantages  are  imparted  to  us.  But 
how  are  these  seasons  brought  about?  and  why  is  it  that 
tbe  SuD  sheds  such  a  varying  amount  of  cheering  iulluence 
on  the  Earth  at  different  seasons?  The  ansner  to  thin 
question  is  admirably  calculated  to  show,  what  wonderful 
effects  spring  from  apparently  small  causes.  The  reason 
fur  tho  succession  of  .the  various  seasons  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simple  circumstance,  that  the  Earth  does  not  revolve  on 
her  axis  in  the  same  plane  in  which  she  revolves  round  tbe 
Sun ;  if  those  two  planes  coincided,  we  should  have  no 
variety  of  seasons ;  tbe  same  intensity  of  heat  or  of  cold 
would  be  experienced  at  the  same  place,  at  every  season  of 
the  year.  This  important  circumstance  we  now  prooeod  to 
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explaiDt  and  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  lihe  diagram  wbtoh 
forma  the  firontiapieoe  of  the  pros enl  paper* 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  inquirjTi  however,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  describe  certain  circles,  vhicb  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  in  doing  so  we 
must  refer  to  the  figure  of  the  globe  1at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

The  Earth  is,  as  befbre  stated,  nearly  a  perfect  globe,  of 
which  the  equatorial  diameter  is  a  little  greater  than  the 
polar ;  and  it  has,  likewise,  been  observed,  that  this  globe, 
t>esides  its  revolution  round  the  Sun  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  from  west  to  east,  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  two  ends  of  this  axis  are  the  north 
and  south  poles,  p  and  q.  The  circle  which  surrounds 
the  Earth,  exactly  midway  between  the  two  poles,  is 
called  the  equator,  e  r.  Another  line  crossing  the  equator 
in  an  oblique  direction  but  not  given  in  the  figure,  is 
called  the  ecliptic,  from  the  circumstance  that  when- 
ever an  eclipse  occurs,  either  solar  or  lunar,  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Earth  are  all  (^uite,  or  very  nearly, 
in  this  plane.  The  ecliptic  is  a  circle  which,  like  the 
equator,  goes  round  the  Earth,  and  represents  the  appa- 
rent path  of  the  Sun  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  that  is.  if 
a  body  were  held  exactly  in  a  right  line  between  the 
centre  of  the  Sun  and  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  the  shadow 
of  that  body  would  travel  along  the  ecliptic.  These  two 
circles,  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  are  called  greater 
circles,  because  their  planes  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  and  divide  the  Earth  into  two  equal  parts ;  whereas, 
all  other  circles  are  denominated  less  circles,  because  their 
planes  divide  the  Earth  into  two  unequal  parts.  There  are 
also  two  eircles  which  surround  the  Earth,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  about  23^^ 
These  are  called  tropics,  from  a  Greek  word  which  implies 
twrmng,  as  the  Sun,  when  it  has  arrived  at  those  parts, 
begins  then  to  turn  away  again  northward  or  southward,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  the  circle  which  is  nearer  to  the  north 
pole  being  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  which  is  nearer 
to  the  south  pole  being  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  two  circles  is  determined  by  the  greatest 
distance  which  the  ecliptic  recedes  from  the  equator ;  and 
they  receive  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sun 
being  at  the  time  in  the  constellation  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  tropic.  There  are  also  two  small  circles  which  surround 
the  poles,  at  a  distance  from  the  poles  exactly  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equator.  The  arctic  circle 
is  that  which  surrounds  the  north  pole,  at  a  distance  of 
23i^;  the  ontorc^tc  circle  is  that  which  surrounds  the  south 
pole.  The  term  antarctic  signifies  opposite  to  the  arctic, 
which  latter  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  a  bear:  the 
little  bear  is  a  constellation  over  the  north  pole  of  the  Earth. 

We  now  turn  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  our 
frontispiece,  where  we  observe  an  oval  line,  which  the 
Earth  describes  annually  about  the  Sun,  or  which  the  Sun 
appears  to  describe  round  the  Earth.  The  Earth  moves 
round  this  orbit  in  a  year,  and  we  have  the  position  ef  the 
Earth  in  that  orbit  at  four  different  periods  of  the  year, 
about  three  months  asunder.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  axis 
of  the  Earth  is  inclined  towards  one  side,  and  that  it 
renoains  parallel  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Earths  revo- 
lution ;  that  is,  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  oi)liquity,  'or 
sloping  direction,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  this  causes 
the  equator  to  form  with  the  eoliptic  an  angle  of  about  23^*^. 

Let.  us  now  suppose  the  time  of  the  year  to  be  the  2)st 
of  March,  and  let  us  trace  the  progress  of  the  Earth  in 
her  annual  orbit.  She  is  then  in  the  position  which  affords 
the  northern  Spring,  and  the  Sun  is  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  both  poles;  that  is.  If  the  centres  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth  were  connected  by  a  right  line,  this  line 
would  pass  through  the  equator,  and  would  therefore  be 
equidistant  from  the  two  poles.  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  in  this  case  the  Sun  imparts  just  as  much  heat  to 
one  pole  as  to  the  other,  affecting  either  hemisphere  alike. 
At  about  the  23rd  of  June  the  Earth  is  at  the  position 
denoted  bv  northern  Summer.  Here  we  notice  that  the 
Earth  is  farther  from  the  Sun  than  it  was  three  months 
before :  but  the  excess  of  heat  at  this  latter  period  is  due 
to  a  circumstance  altogether  separate  from  the  actual  dis* 
tance  of  the  Sun.  The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth 
JS  the  important  circumstance  to  which  we  have  to  keep  our 
attention.  We  perceive  that,  in  the  northern  Summer,  the 
north  pole  is  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  the  south  pole:  hence 
•  greater  amount  of  heat  is  received  from  the  Sun  by  the 
^<*»f^r'*  part  of  the  Earth  than  by  the  southern,  at  this 
per)Q4,    This  is  the  sole  origin  of  the  rciiults  of  the  seasons. 


Summer  Knd'Wtnier :  the  large  amount  of  best  receifed 
by  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  •companion  with  that  re- 
ceived by  the  southern,  produces  the  season  of  Summef  to 
the  former,  and  Winter  to  the  latter.  If  at  this  season  ve 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  enlightened  and  the 
dark  hemispheres  of  the  Earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
line  will  just  grase  the  p^ay  eircles:  it  will  lilEewiMbe 
seen  that,  if  we  draw  a  line  through' the  centres  of  the  Sua 
and  Earth,  that  line  will  pass  through  the  tropic  of  Cannr. 

We  next  find  the  Earth  in  that  position  which  the  attains 
about  the  21  st  of  September,  when  the  northern  Autunrn 
is  felt.  We  observe  that  the  Earth's  position  is  sueh  a  it 
was  in  the  Spring,  when  the  two  poles  were  exactly  equi- 
distant from  the  Sun.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  season  of 
Autumn,  in  which  the  direct  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun  are 
equal  to  what  they  are  in  Spring.  This  is  not  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  supposing,  because  the  sensation  of  wannth 
is  decidedly  greater  in  Autumn  than  in  Spring:  bmtbe 
apparent  contradiction  is  thus  accounted  for:  altbongh  the 
direct  heat  of  the  Sun  is  the  same  in  Autumn  ai  in  Spring, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  being 
equal  at  those  two  periods,  and  the  Sun*s  rays  being  re- 
ceived at  the  same  degree  of  obliquity  at  any  given  spot,- 
yet  the  Autumn  heat  is  increased  by  the  accumulated  heat 
of  the  Summ^er.  The  surface  of  the  Earth  receives  in 
Summer  so  large  a  portion  of  heat,  that  a  considerable 
time  elapses  before  it  can  be  radiated  upwards  into  the  air, 
and  thus  is  formed  a  magazine  of  heat,  by  which  the  au- 
tumnal warmth  of  the  Sun's  direct  rays  is  augmented;  and 
hence  we  are  furnished  with  the  fructifying  temperature m 
propitious  for  the  time  of  harvest. 

From  the  2 1st  of  September,  the  Earth  progresses  tovardi 
the  north-wintry  position,  which  she  attains  about  the  24th 
of  December.  Here  wo  find  a  marked  change  in  ;be 
relative  position  of  the  north  and  south  poles:  the  north 
pole  is  turned  away  from  the  Sun,  while  the  south  pcle 
incHnes  towards  him.  Hence  the  north  pole  and  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  including,  in  fact,  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  receive  a  muchMimaller  share  of  the  Sun's  beat 
than  is  enjoyed  by  the  southern  hemisphere:  and  theDce 
come  the  northern  Winter  and  the  southern  Sunamer.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere  strive  to  compenbite 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  Sun  s  heat  by  additional  clotbiu^ 
and  additional  contrivances  for  procuring  artificial  waniiih 
in  their  dwellings,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  sooth  Iuxj- 
riate  in  the  overarching  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun.  Our 
emigrant  countrymen  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  experience  the  joys  of  Summer  at  tbe 
time  when  we  are  striving  to  exclude  from  our  hearths  tbe 
chilling  blasts  of  Winter.  If  a  vessel  be  six  months  pe^ 
forming  the  voyage  from  England  to  Australia,  and  lea^e 
England  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  it  reaches  Australia  also 
in  the  middle  of  Summer;  that  is,  it  would  have  a  northern 
Summer  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  in  June,  and 
a  southern  Summer  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage  in 
December :  the  vessel  follows  the  declination  of  the  Sun  in 
the  seasons;  that  is,  its  diminishing  and  ineressiog  distance 
from  the  equator.  When  the  vessel  set  sail,  the  Sun  vas 
vertical  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  equator:  as  tbe 
vessel  crossed  the  line,  the  Sun  was  vertical  thereabouts  at 
the  same  time :  and  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion, the  Sun  has  arrived  at  its  greatest  southern  distance 
from  the  equator. 

Such  is  the  effect  which  the  obliquity  of  Uie  Eartb'i 
axis  produces  on  the  succession  of  seasons:  if  that  ax:i 
were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Earth'i  orbit,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,— if  there  were  alwayi 
some  part  of  the  equator  precisely  between  the  centrci  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  we  should  have  no  viciaiitudes  of 
seasons,  because  the  Sun  would  be  always  at  an  eqoil 
distance  from  both  poles. 

We  have  stated  *  that  the  Sun  is  nearer  to  the  Earth  in 
the  Winter  than  in  the  Summer;  and  it  would  leemthftt 
the  Earth  should  receive  a  larger  portion  of  beat  in  De- 
cember than  in  June;  but  the  obliquity  of  the  Earth'^  ">^ 
which  gives  rise  to  tlie  phenomena  of  seasons,  almost  alto- 
gether obviates  the  mere  effect  of  propinqoitv.  The  con* 
sequence  of  this  obliquity  is  that,  in  tbe  middle  of  Smaer, 
the  Sun  attains  an  altitude^  or  elevation,  above  the  hori^ou. 
of  sixty-two  degrees ;  while  in  the  middle  of  TVinter,  h# 
does  not  reach  higher  than  fifteen  degrees,  in  the  iatitnc^ 
of  London.  This  difference  of  meridian-altitude  is  due  (o 
the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  spot,  where  the  sun  i* 
vertical,  from  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  Lond<^i  tf 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  XIU.,  p.  35. 
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liliMted:  ao'L  ai  the  sun  passea  Tound  out  globe  eveij 
taentf-fout  noufs,  it  is  constantly  deacribin);  a  winding 
cjiune  fium  on«  tropic  to  tha  other.  U  i»  lliia  spiral  or 
winding  tiiolion,  wliicli  tb«  poet  Tlwmeoii  alludeii  to  in 
our  quutalion  at  the  lta>!iiiniii([  of  this  paper.  Now  the 
simple  circumstanM  of  the  Summar  altitude  ot  llie  Sua 
increasea  theainouiitof  heat  received,  in  two  different  ways  j 
firti,  the  direct  rays  of  the  Sun  have  mora  power  al  a  high, 
than  at  a  low  elevation,  becauaa  they  have  a  leai  thickness 
of  atmosphere  to  pass  through;  necond,  a  longer  time  must 
bo  employed  by  tbe  Sun  in  attainiui;  a  great  altitude  above 
the  horizon,  than  in  attaining  a  smaller  altitude ;  so  that 
be  must  then  be  above  the  horizon  a  greater  number  of 
hours  during  tbe  day.  and  conaequently  shed  a  larger 
amount  of  light  and  beat  in  the  case  of  tbe  greater  altitude 
IhsQ  of  ihe  amaller.  These  are  occurrences  with  which  we 
are  farailiar  from  year  to  year,  because  they  exert  too  ex- 
tensive an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  life  to  escape  our 
notice.  If,  howeTer,  we  compare  these  occurrences  with 
lite  different  positions  of  the  Earth,  aa  represented  in  tbe 
frontispiece,  we  shall  see  that  Ihe  whole  depends  upon 
whether  the  northern  bemltphere,  in  which  we  live,  is 
turned  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  tbe  Sun,  than  the  southern 
btaiiphere. 

vi$.n. 


But  we  cannot  help  noticing  that,  as  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere has  its  Summer  while  we  have  our 'Winter,  although 
We  may  not  feel  ourWimer  to  be  much  mitigated  by  greater 
propinquity  to  tha  Sun  at  that  season,  it  would  follow  that 
the  southern  Summer  should  be  warmer  and  the  Winter 
colder  than  with  ua ;  and  the  testimony,  if  we  may  rely 
upon  it,  of  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  in  both 
reiT'ons  of  the  world,  corroborates  the  infcronca  which 
science  had  previously  drawn. 

Nuw,  in  order  to  estimate  tbe  real  position  of  the  Earth 
in  space  at  any  given  time,  or  the  apparent  position  of  the 
Sun,  the  astronomers  of  old  time  devised  a  method,  which 
is  still  in  use,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  detail. 

The  myriads  of  sWrs  with  whicn  the  heavens  are  studded, 
and  whose  glittering  brilliancy  forms  such  a  sublime  object 
(if  contemplation  in  our  long  Winter  nights,  wo  call  fur  the 
most  part  jaed;  as  we  find  them  maintain  constant  dis- 
tances and  positions  with  regard  to  one  another:  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  Ihem  a  value  as  standards,  by  which  we 
may  compare  the  motions  of  other  bodies.  If  we  use  a 
l"elve-inch  rule  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  points,' 
the  \alue  of  the  rule  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  inches  are  always  exactly  the  same  distance  apart;  and 
so  it  would  be  with  any  other  standard  of  measurement. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Sun,  immensely  distant  as  he 
is,  is  yet  infinitely  nearer  than  the  fixed  stars,  whose  distance 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  we  shall  perceive  that  he 
must  very  frequently  appear  to  come  between  tbe  Earth 
Bnd  iome  one  star,  so  as  to  conceal  the  star  and  the  Earth 
from  each  other.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  convenient 
to  refer  the  position  of  tha  Sun  to  that  alar,  the  position  of 
tbe  lultei  being  ptovioualy  known. 


By  this  plan  aslraQomers  can  describe  to  one  another  and 
to  their  readere,  the  position  of  any  of  tho  moving  heavenly 
bodies.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the  Chaldean  sbeplurd* 
watched  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  dear  and  screno 
atmosphere  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  a  later  period 
when  the  Arabians  cultivated  astronomy,  the  stars  were 
parcelled  out  according  to  some  fancied  resemblances  to 
animals  and  other  objects,  as  may  he  seen  on  a  celestial 
globe.  In  many  instances  it  baffles  both  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  of  a  modern  observar,  to  detect  any  resemblance 
to  the  ohjecta  named  in  this  celestial  menagerie  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  it  enables  us  to  map  out  the  stars  into  convenient 
and  small  portions,  the  arrangement  is  of  service.  Each 
of  these  sets  of  alars  is  called  a  coTutellaiion,  or  assemblage 
of  stars.  It  is  to  thia  plan  of  comparing  the  clusters  of 
stars  to  the  forms  of  certain  animala  and  other  objects,  and 
the  practice  of  representing  them  on  our  globe,  that  Daiwin 
alludes  in  the  following  lines: — 


11  Eieucv  uaGiQic  *ru,  ancian  la  picmrva  iii 
Litcd  to  mankind  br  hieroglTDhic  ^^i»i 
And  cluslcrioe  ilan,  poriraytd  on  mimic  sphi. 
Assunied  the  ^iim  of^  lions,  bulls,  and  bean. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  circuit  i*hich  the  Sun  appears  to 
make  among  the  stars  in  a  year,  the  ancients  managed  to 
trace  out  resemblances  to  twelve  obj^its  in  particular,  each 
object  being  represented  by  a  cluster  of  stars,  through  tha 
midst  of  which  the  Sun  had  to  pass.  The  Latin  and 
English  names,  and  the  symbols  by  which  these  are  known, 
are  the  following;— 

Aries th«  Ran t 

Taurus the  Bull 8 

Gemini the  Twins  n 

Cancer  the  Crab O 

Leo    .........the  Lion SL 

Virgo tbe  Virgin iqt 

Libra tbe  Balance   a 

Scorpio the  Scorpion tli 

Ssgiltacius    the  Archci    t 

Capricomua  the  Goat Vf 

Aquarius  the  Waterman  Ss 

Pisces   tbe  Fishes X 

These  twelve  are  called  the  tigns  of  the  Zodiac:  this 
latter  term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  for  &a  ajiimal. 
The  remaining  constellations,  north  and  aoutb  of  thja 
Zodiac,  amount  to  eighth-two. 

Now,  when  the  Sun  is  said  to  be  in  Aries,  for  instance, 
it  means  that  he  is  situated  between  the  Earth  and  Uiat 
cluster  of  stars,  which  is  named  after  the  Ram  ;  and  so 
accordingly  with  any  other  cluster  of  !lan.  When  these 
names  were  first  given  to  the  different  sets  of  stars,  the 
Sun,  on  the  21st  of  March,  was  about  coming  between  tbe 
Earth  and  the  sign  Aries,  or  Rom,  and  (hat  position  was 
called  tho  first  point  of  Aries ;  for  a  long  teries  of  years, 
therefore,  the  Sun  arrived  ot  tbe  first  point  of  Aries  on  tho 
2lBt  of  March.  In  order  now  to  obtain  precision  in  naming 
the  position  of  the  Sun  at  any  other  period,  tbe  whole 
apparent  circle  described  by  him  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts ;  whether  or  nut  these  parts  exactly  coincided 
with  the  outlines  of  the  clusters  of  stars. from  which  Ihey 
wore  named.  Each  of  those  portions,  or  sIkos,  was  further 
divided  into  thirty  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  so  that  the 
position  of  Ihe  Sun  at  any  period  could  be  expressed  with 
great  accuracy.  This  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  is  from 
west  to  cast,— or  from  tho  sign  Aries  t«  Pisces, — and  result! 
from  ihu  motion  of  the  Earth  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  course  of  ages,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
Sun  did  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  constellation 
Aries  on  the  21st  of  March,  as  be  had  occupied  at  an 
earlier  period.  This  is  occasioned,  not  by  a  motion  of  the 
stars,  but  by  a  change  in  the  point  of  the  Earth's  orbit  at 
which  the  two  hemispheres  are  equally  exposed  to  the  Sun: 
a  point,  which  is  generally  expressed  as  that  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  equator  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Thia 
point  is  called  the  equinox,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
day  and  night  are  equal  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  when  the 
Sun  is  at  the  point  of  intersection.  This  motion  of  tha 
equinox  is  callea  the  precession  of  ihe  equinoxes ;  or  more 
properly  the  recession,  because  they  appear  to  travel  back- 
vtard$,  and  tbe  signs  forwards :  it  is  occasioned  by  tha 
attraction  of  Ihe  Sun  and  Moon  for  the  mass  of  terrestrial 
matter  at  the  equator.  This  precession  is,  bovrevett  w 
411— ti 
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AXceedinglf  slow,  that  it  buUken  aboot  two  thousand  year* 
for  the  equinoeliftl  point*  to  recede  throuRh  ooe  sign,  or 
30",  from  the  point  where  it  was  fixed  by  Htppatchus,  who 
wu»  called  the  "  father  of  aitronomy."  Tba  vernal  equiaos, 
or  the  aist  of  March,  now  occurs  when  the  Sun  is  actually 
in  the  con  Mel  la  lion  Pieceij  but  Mill,  for  the  convenience  of 
maintaining  the  lame  nomsnclBture,  the  Sun  14  taidto 
enter  the  Brat  point  of  Aries  on  the  ElBt  of  March:  it 
therefore  results  that  the  *i^  Aries  does  not  correapond 
with  the  coailellatioH  Aries. 

We  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  tropio  of 
Cancer,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  and  we  shall  also  see 
ia  what  way  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  become  symbols,  as  it 
were,  of  the  kind  of  season  which  we  experience,  by  merely 
considering  that  the  Sun  is  between  us  and  those  caasleU 
lalions.  For  instance,  when  Spring  is  about  verging  towards 
Summer,  the  effect  is  thus  alluded  to : 

At  ImI  from  Aiiei  rolls  Ihe  lionateoin  San, 

And  Ihe  briEhl  Bull  Mceivej  him.     Ihco  no  mo.e 

I'h'  eipantiia  aimiMpheie  it  cramped  wilh  cold  ; 

But,  full  of  life  ud  nivifiiog  loul. 

Lift!  Ibe  light  cloudi  sublime,  snd  spreadi  them  Ihia, 

Fleecy  taa  wbite,  o'ei  all-iur rounding  Heaven. 

In  tho  middle  of  a  northern  Summer  the  Sun  is  in  tho 
sign  Cancer,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion 
of  the  Earth  where  the  tropio  of  Cancer  ia  situalcd,  have 
the  noon-day  Sun  precisely  over  their  beads;  that  tropic 
being  the  most  northern  situation  in  which  such  a  circum- 
■tance  occurs.  From  thence  the  Sun  gradually  tmvele  in 
a  spiral  manner  dawn  towards  Capricorn,  during  which 
time  Auttimn'a  milder  beat  succeeds  to  Summet's  glow,— 

Whtn  Ihe  bright  Viipn  ii»e»  Ihs  beanlsous  daji. 

And  Libra  weigbi  in  equal  i«l«  tbe  yeu ; 

from  Hciveo'i  liifb  cape  Itie  fiej  ce  effulgence  ehook 

Willi  goli^n  licbi  enlivened,  wide  inveiU 

'Jhe  happy  wotld.     Altempeied  sunt  ariie. 

SivMI-btatned,  and  theddmg  oA  thcoagh  lucid  clouds 

A  plusing  calm  -,  while  broad,  and  brown,  below 

ExtcDiive  harvests  bang  the  bsurj  bead. 

Again,  when  the  Sun  is  in  tbe  sign  Capricorn,  the  iaha- 

biuinis  of  (he  line  called  tbe  tropio  of  Capricorn  have  their 

noon-dny  Sun  vertical.    For  ourselves  and  the  northern 

hemisphere,  it  may  he  remarked  that  at  this  aeason,  when 

tbe  checrleM  empire  of  Ihe  sky 

To  Capiicom  Ihe  Centaur  Archer  yieldi, 

■  iliins  th' inverted  jear  1 


.„._ .   ;:iVi 

Hit  straggling  ran,  m  horiionul  lines. 
Through  the  thick  air  ;  aa  clothed  in  cloudy  1101111, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  be  skiru  the  souihera  sky  ; 
And,  toon  descending  to  the  long  du-k  nifht, 
Wide-thadicg  all,  the  prosuate  world  resigoi. 
If,  in  aatninomical  works  or  almanacs,  tbe  raadM  should 
meet  wilh  such  expressions  as   "  the  Moon  is  in  Aries,"  or 
"a  conjunction  will  take  place  in  Libra,"  &c.,  he  will   at 
once  understand  that  he  must  look  for  this  event  in  the 
cluster  of  stars  forming  such  a  conslellatLon,  although  he 
may  feel  quite  certain   that  the   Bun,  or  Moon,  or  planeta, 
are  much  nearer  to  bim  than  the  constellations  to  which  be 
refers  them  as  a  background,  aoA  to  which  they  seem,  at 
tbe  time,  to  belong. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Wk  will  now  explain  the  causes  of  the  different  amount  of 
light  which  we  receive  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  uid 
■t  different  seasons  of  tbe  year. 


The  Sun  ia  the  great  source  of  light  to  the  solar  system ; 
and  without  him,  all  would  be  dark  and  invisible :  we  must 
^reforo  direct  our  special  attention  to  the  position  of  tbe 
Sun,  in  order  to  understand  the  changes  from  light  to 
darkness. 


The  question  of  day  and  night  depends  upon  tUi  prin. 
ciple,  that  one  half  of  a  globe,  and  uo  more,  it  ilJuicinslEd 
by  one  source  of  light;  as  we  see  in  the  aaneiad  figure, 
If  tbe  candle  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equittt,  fit 
instance,  then,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round,  oat  barn- 
sphere  is  constantly  illuminated  from  north  to  south. 

But,  now  suppose  we  have  a  miniature  repreienlatioii  of 
the  Earth,  and  suppose  the  Sun  at  0  to  be  shtnintDn  tbt 
parts  at  e  ftom  some  diitance  on  the  right.    We  iW  fiid 


one-half  of  the  globe  illuminated,  and  the  othet  bilf 
shrouded  in  darkness.  If  n  3  be  tbe  anis  of  the  globe, 
round  which  it  may  he  suppoeed  to  revolve,  then  iqulht 
equator,  ua  Ibe  ecliptir,  and  k  a,  ab,  ilie  luo  ttopt. 
The  line  i.  n  scparatea  the  dark  from  the  illuioJiiUBd 
hemifiphera,  and  la  therefore  the  real  horizon.  Lei  ibt 
spot  a  represent  any  given  place,  and  let  us  tee  ibUnll 
occur  if  llie  globe  revolve  on  Its  axis  h  s.  In  iu  ptcuut 
position,  the  spot  a  receives  a  large  and  contiauous  tmount 
of  light  from  the  Sun ;  because  he  is  not  invisible  uduI* 
arrives  at  the  position  C :  when,  however,  Itie  ghbe  hu 
turned  half-round  on  its  axis,  we  find  tbe  place  in  queilioi 
at  A,  where  it  is  shrouded  in  darkness.  These  e0aU,il 
will  be  perceived,  are  brotight  about  by  the  moliiHi  of  ict 
globe  on  its  axis.  Furthermore,  we  sec  that  the  Nordi 
Pole  has  constant  day,  and  the  South  Poleconstanliiiglu; 
for,  as  the  globe  revolves  upon  rr  a,  l  m  mutt  njviyi  tit  in 
the  light,  and  a  d  in  the  shade.  Again,  sunpote  lie  ihrte 
hnos  A  a,  B  q,  B  6,  to  be  the  parallels  of  lalilude  of  ceruia 
places ;  at  a,  i,  and  b,  it  is  midnight, — at  c,  at  the  c«nirt, 
and  ate,  it  is  aunribc;  and  at  o,  q,  and  i,  it  it  miil-ila}. 
Aa  our  Sgure  reuresents  the  time  of  the  Summer  salMt. 
we  see  that,  at  the  North  Pole,  there  it  no  night;  si  ibc 
tropic  of  Cancer,  there  is  a  short  night  and  bni  <1>)';  >> 
the  equator,  the  day  and  night  are  equal,  as  iiilDSJillx 
case ;  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the  night  is  long,  mi^ 
day  abort,  ajid  at  the  South  Pole  ibero  is  cooiinuBl  nijih^ 
We  will  DOW  take  the  case  of  the  Winter  loUliix,  tlxD 
the  former  positions  will  be  reversed,  as  we  see  ia  il" 
accompanying  figure.    The  globe,  which  i*  illumiiuilcd  u 

FigU. 


to  one  bemiipherc  by  the  Sun  at  o,  revolves  on  il*  am  !"> 
so  that  L  K  is  oonstanlly  in  the  dark,  and  s  v  constinllr  "> 
the  light.  Tbe  places  on  tbe  northern  parallel  a  1. 1"'*  • 
short  night  and  long  day ;  at  s  q  they  have  tlie  dsf  tai 
.night  equal;  and  at  the  southern  parallel  frs.  a  long  ^ij 
and  a  short  night;  at  s  there  is  constant  day.  At  ihe  f^tn- 
noxes,  the  real  horizon  passes  through  tbe  polet' 

Now,  the  lurface  of  the  Earth,  to  a  spectator  tlandinp  1' 
it,  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  a  globe,  because  the  cw- 
vnturo  is  ?o  very  eradual :  it  seems  to  bo  a  flat  Eiirfacf.  iW 
boundary  of  which  is  called  the  visibU  huriiw.  il  folio"'' 
therefore,  that  every  different  spot  on  ihe  Barthi  nitfi« 
has  a  different  horizon.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  suo-  ^ 
rise,  we  mean  that  tho  Sun  first  makes  his  appetnna 
above  the  horizon  of  the  place  we  are  in.  If,  iten-  ^f 
separate  place  has  a  different  borixon,  it  fblloirt  it»i  "' 
absolute  time  of  gunriM  is  di&reni  «  the  diffetwl  ^"^ 
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In  the  above  figure,  a  b  c  i«  t  segment  of  the  Earth  a 
lurrace.  The  hwiion  of  a  i*  in  the  direction  P  a  ;  that  of  a 
in  (he  direction  <)  b  ;  and  that  of  c  in  the  direction  c  a. 
Now,  if  we  imagine  the  Sun  rising  on  the  left  band,  it  is 
evident,  by  inipection,  that  the  people  at  a  must  lee  him 
when  be  shall  have  arrived  at  r ;  that  the  inhabitanti  at  b 
must  wait  till  he  shall  have  arrived  ap  at  Q ;  and  that  the 
people  at  C  will  onlv  begin  to  see  him  at  r;  or,  more 
■trictlf  speaking,  the  Earth  revolves  in  the  direction  CB  a, 
ud  theborixon  of  each  place  rolls  towarda  the  Sun. 

RBPRACnOH. 


From  what  bat  been  stated,  and  from  the 
that  the  Sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  Earth,  it  would 
■eem  that  the  moment  the  Sun  set,  or  iKcanie  concealed 
from  OS,  we  should  at  once  be  immented  in  darkness  ;  a 
transition  so  sudden,  that  the  presence  of  the  stars,  or  etcn 
«f  the  Moon,  would  not  be  sufDcient  to  recompense  us  for 
the  deprivation  of  the  Sun's  light  All  this  would  occur, 
if  there  were  no  almospbere  surrounding  the  Earth.  The 
atmosphere,  which  supplies  ui  with  the  means  of  respira- 
tion, and  with  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  sound, 
which  supports  combustion,  which  is  an  aerial  ocean  in 
which  bjrda  can  float, — this  same  atmosphere,  wrapped 
round  ns  like  an  iniisihle  garment,  serves  to  soften  the 
inlensitj  of  the  noon-day  heat  of  the  Sun,  to  gire  him  his 
ruddy  colour  at  rising  and  setling,  and  also  to  fbrniah  us 
with  that  subdued  light  which,  under  the  name  of  taitight, 
moderates  the  change  from  light  todarknesa,  and  prepar«s 
111  by  degrees  for  ttu  still,  cold,  calmness  of  ni  nt.  We 
must  explain  bow  this  occurs. 

Wben  a  ray  of  light  is  passing  through  a  transparent 
bcdy,  it  moves  in  a  straight  line,  so  long  aa  the- medium 
remains  of  the  same  density  ;  but  if  any  change  occur  in 
the  density,  or  compactness,  of  this  medium,  the  rays 
become  bent  out  of  the  straight  line,  the  bending  lakine 
place  towards  the  denser  portion:  this  bending  is  callea 
rtfraetion.  Now,  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
Earth  consists  of  a  light  elastic  lluid,  not  ligtb  part  so  heavy 
as  water  ;  so  that  the  upper  portions  press  on  those  which 
■re  lower,  and  make  them  more  dense  or  compact  than  they 
Otherwise  would  be;  this  compression  gives  to  the  lower 


portiooi  of  the  atmosphere  a  power  of  reltacting  lays  of 
light  more  than  the  upper  portions. 

The  atmospheric  air,  then,  is  most  dense  at  the  surface  of 
the  Earth ;  and  its  refractive  power  gradually  decreases, 
until  we  get  to  a  density  of  air  so  small,  that  it  ceases  to 
disturb  the  direct  progress  of  a  ray  of  light.  When  a  ray 
falls  upon  a  medium  of  varying  density,  such  aa  the  air,  it 
win  be  turned  gradually  out  of  its  path  so  as  to  form  a 
curved  line,  as  shown  in  Ibe  figure,  where  we  have  the 
Earth  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  varying  density,  the 
density  at  c  being  greatest,  and  least  at  a.  Now,  if  m  h' 
be  the  horizon  of  an  observer,  and  a  be  the  Sun  actually 
helow  his  horiion,  the  ray  s  r  will  proceed  in  a  right  line 
until  it  meets  with  the  atmosphere  a,  when  it  will  begin  to 
turn  out  of  its  previous  path ;  and  were  the  refracting  me- 
dium  of  the  same  density  throughout,  the  new  path  of  the 
ray  would  be  in  a  right  line  also ;  but  not  in  the  samedirec' 
tion  as  the  flrst.  But,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  density  of 
the  refracting  medium  increases  as  we  approach  the  Earth, 
the  ray  is  consequently  more  refracted  on  entering  the 
strata  B  and  c,  so  that  an  observer  at  o  receives  tbia  refracted 
ray  in  a  curved  line ;  hut,  as  he  can  only  see  an  object  in 
straight  lines,  it  follows  that  he  aeems  to  reccite  the  Sun'a 
rays  at  r',  and  that  an  image  of  the  Sun  is  seen  by  him 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  never 
seen  in  their  true  places,  except  wben  in  the  zenith ; 
refraction  having  no  effect  on  a  vertical  ray.  Refraciion  is 
greatest  at  the  lioriion,  and  decreases  upwards,  as  may  he 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  star  a,  which  ia  seen  at  a'  by  an 
observer  ate';  but,  being  higher  up,  its  rays  are  not  so 
much  refracted  as  in  the  former  case.  The  altitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  seems  greater,  therefore,  than  it  really  is,  in 
proportion  aa  we  come  down  to  the  horiaon,  where  llie  air  is 
thicker  and  more  humid.  The  effects  of  refraction  were 
first  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  about 
the  year  a.  d.  140. 

While  the  Sun  is  within  IB"  of  the  honson,  or  for  an 
hour  and  twelve  minutes  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
we  have  some  light  from  the  Son ;  and  for  many  nights 
about  the  time  of  the  Summer  aolstice,  the  Sun  being 
within  IS*  of  the  horiaon,  we  have  no  actual  nigbt. 

It  follows,  therefore,  curiously  as  it  may  seem,  that,  wben 
we  seem  to  see  the  Sun  just  above  the  horiion  at  sunrise 
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und  BUDiet,  be  is  not  aetuallv  above  the  boriion,  but  only 
DeeiijB  so,  in  consequence  of  the  bending  round  of  bis  ny» 
towardii  Ihe  parts  where  we  may  be'.  A){ain,  the  tliickncaa 
ol  Ihe  gttatum  of  boriiontal  air  makes  the  Sun  and  Moon 
appear  larger  than  when  their  rays  come  down  to  ui  leis 
obliquely;  and,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  ilcnsily  of 
Ihe  air  at  the  upper-  and  lower  parts  of  the  disks  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  these  bodies  in  ollan  Men  of  i  oempreuwl 
ur  oval  form. 


Wb  must  now  recur  lo  the  consideration  of  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  Moon  upon  our  globa,  ahd  giT«  our  attenlion  to 
Ihe  third  class  of  phenomena  which  we  enumernled  in  the 
former  paper,  as  reialting  from  the  joint  operation  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth— the  tidbs. 

In  our  flrtt  papert  we  stated  that  on»  of  the  properties 
of  matter  ii  to  attract  other  matter  towards  it :  for  example, 
that  a  ttoD*  drop«  to  the  Bartb,  by  virtus  of  the  Earth 
■ttraeling  the  stone;  that  the  planets  roluin  their  wonted 
dittancci  from  one  another,  and  from  the  fjun,  by  virtue 
partly  of  the  operation  of  Ibis  law. 

Now  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  if  attraction 
bai  reference  to  all  matter,  and  if  the  Earth  and  Moon 
attract  each  other  raoiprocally,  the  Moon's  atlraction,  if  not 
felt  to  inlluenoe  the  (o'l'd  matter  of  the  Earth,  may  prodnoe 
>  great  effect  on  that  form  of  matter  which  is  roost  easily 
moved,  I.  «.,  tba  liquid  form.  Now,  if  ws  exert  an  aCtrae' 
live  or  moving  power  of  any  kind,  on  a  solid  mass,  such  as 
ofiron,  the  whole  mas*  will  be  moved  at  once,  if  any  part  be 
moved ;  because  the  partial**  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so 
closely  and  intimately  bound  together,  that  a  pressing  or 
pulling  force  will  not  separate  tbem;  unless  indeed  it  he  very 
enormous.  With  a  liquid,  however,  we  know  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  we  move  the  finger  rapidly  to  and  fro  in 
a  basin  full  of  water,  we  shall  separate  some  of  the  water 
from  the  remainder,  and  propel  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
basin ;  we  can  dip  a  vessel  into  the  water,  and  take  out  a 
portion  of  it,  without  altering  th*  nature  or  appearance  of 
that  which  remaina.  A  aolid  body  may  be  imiuersed  in 
the  liquid,  so  as  to  be  eompletely  surrounded  by  it,  thus 
showing  (he  ease  with  which  ilie  bulk  of  water  may  be 
•eparated,  so  as  to  allow  other  bodies  to  insinuate  llicmselvea 
between  its  particles.  Nothing  of  this  kind  happons  with 
*olid  bodies ;  and  this  diSerenoe  i*  the  sole  cauas  of  the 
production  of  Tide*,  which  we  proceed  la  explain. 

The  reason  why  the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sunt 
itutead  of  round  any  of  the  planets,  is,  that  the  large  mass 
of  the  Sun  exerts  a  stronger  attraction  than  any  of  the 
planets.  Again,  the  reason  why  Ihe  Moon  revolves  round 
the  Earth,  is,  that  she  is  much  nearer  lo  Ihe  Earth  than 
to  any  other  planet;  while  at  the  tame  time  she  is  much 
•mailer  than  tba  Eirth. 

The.  distance  between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  is  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  the  attraction  of  one  for  the  other,  aud 
bythe  velocity  of  the  Moon's  motion;  and  as  those  quanLi  lias 
are  equal  jearaneryear,  there  is  ik>  perceptible  disturbance 
exerted  by  one  on  the  other.  This  is,  however,  only  true 
wilh  reference  lo  the  Earth,  considered  as  a  whole:  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  three- fourths  of  her  surface  is  covered 
with  water,  a  subetance  more  likely  lo  be  influenced  by 
an  attractive  force  than  a  Kolid  body,  owing  lo  the  ease  with 
whicii  the  parlicles  of  water  glide  over  one  another.  It  is 
found  that,  Blthou(;h  the  Moon's  attraction  of  the  Earth,  as 
a  whole,  is  neutralized  by  the  counteracting  attraction  of 
Iho  Earth  for  the  Moon;  yet  the  waters  on  the  surface  of 


the  Earlh,  hanging  loosely  together  u  it  were,  suffer  a  per- 
ceptible inclination  toward*  that  quarter  where  the  Moo~ 
may  be  situated. 


Let  us  Euppase,  while  discussing  the  Theory  oflha  Tides, 
that  ihe  aihoie  of  tlie  exterior  of  the  Earth  ronsists  of  water. 
This  will  make  our  illustrations  clearer.  We  will  also  first 
suppose  ihat  there  is  no  Moon  to  act  on  this  watery  surface 
of  the  Earth;  then  the  waters  would  maintain  their  wonted 
level,  which  we  may  represent  by  the  shaded  ring  ab  sur- 
rounding the  Earth  b.  (No-  1,  Fig.  IB.)  But  suppose  now 
(No.  2)  the  Moon,  w,  to  exert  bee  influence  on  the  surface  of 
the  Earth;  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  waters  on  the 
Earth's  surface  would  flow  towards  the  side  b  of  the  Earth 
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nearest  lo  the  Moon,  in  consequence  of  her  sllnctiDfl  gf 
them,  and  that  Ibey  would  thus  be  drawn  up  into  a  protii. 
berance  by  which  an  additional  quantity  of  wstcr  vouldlf 
collected  on  the  side  b,  which  could  only  ocrur  bv  i  dc[T,. 
ration  of  the  proper  quantity  elsewhere,  which  is  inilb-ifd 
by  the  diminution  of  the  width  of  the  aqueous  ring  ot  liit 
other  parts,  and  chiefly  at  a. 


I  w- 


But  here,  against  all  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  circum- 
Btanoe  to  notice.  We  actually  find  in  nature  ibitaUiinlr 
is  the  water  nearest  to  the  Moon  drawn  lowsnlsii  is  iIk 
way  juil  described,  and  is  therefore  elerateil,  but  Ibt 
water  on  the  oppotiit  side  of  the  Moon  Is  eleuled  in  lite 
manner.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  Earth  itself,  ihewliilpin 
(eiipecially  in  &  central  direction,)  must  feel  Ihe  allrarliie 
or  ^rauin^  intluence  of  the  Hoon  in  a  greater  deem  ihin 
the  portion  of  water  which  is  most  remote  from  tk  Mood, 
The  real  form  of  th*  liquid  surface  therefore  beconn  sow- 
thing  like  that  of  an  egg,  the  small  ends  beinn  farmtd  ^ 
the  protuberant  water  at  each  extremity,  and  the  lUiitii(d 
■ides  being  due  to  the  diminution  ot  the  quaDtily  of  Vif^A 
whieh  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  :  Ins  reil  nature  of 
this  rise  of  the  waters  is  therefore  better  represeiiud  lii 
the  annexed  figures,  where  it  will  be  seen  Ihe  vstcn  in 
collected  in  greatest  quantity  at  the  sides  nearetl  lo,aiii 
farthest  from,  the  Moon,  that  is,  at  the  aaath  snd  nmiir, 
Jn  flg.  39  the  Moon  is  new,  or  in  conjunction;  '\aif.i9 
the  Moon  is  full,  or  in  opposition.  Heace  tht  saiw 
effects  are  produced  twic4  in  the  lunar  moulb— at  uf 
and /»// moon. 

We  hare  hitherto  considered  the  action  of  the  Moon  ndi 
on  the  waters  of  the  Earth;  we  must  now  refer  liilliitii[ 
the  Sun.  Although  the  Sun  is  so  much  largerlhin llie 
Moon,  yet  his  distance  exceeds  that  of  the  Mood  in  a  iiiU 
greater  ratio ;  so  that  his  specific  attraction  for  the  watcTioi 
the  Earth  is  less  than  that  of  the  Hoon;  the  atlndiK 
force  of  the  Sun  being  to  that  of  the  Moon  (u  is  gcnenlif 
considered)  1  to5.  Wobave  tberefor«  toadd,  or[o>ubir»i. 
the  Sun's  attraction,  according  as  it  assists  or  oppoM  iti'i 
of  the  Moon.  Suppose  {fig,  31.)  that  the  Moon  iiJiiJM* 
ralvrt;  that  is,  in  the  first  or  last  quorter.  la  Ibis  lUH, 
as  before  explained,  the  Sun  a,  the  Earth  i.  sail  ^ 
Moon  M,  form  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  Suniilsi'i 
a  part  of  the  Earth  A,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  drcknuioiMl 
fh>m  the  spot  a,  on  which  the  Moon  acts.  In  fsct  <he  ^''} 
act*  precisely  on  Ihe  part  depressed  through  the  Mwot 
action.  At  the  Moon,  therefore,  would  cause  (he  '>'^.!° 
rise  at  the  two  parts  a  and  a'  in  Ihe  proportioa  of  i.  *^' 
the  Sun's  influence  at  6  and  b'  is  in  Ihe  proportion  dT  1, 
we  have  by  these  means  four  protuberances  instead  of  ti& 
We  have  represented  these  as  Beparated  by  indenlaliJi* 
for  ihe  sake  of  clearer  illustration.  Hence  by  subincUii! 
Ihe  Suns  effect  i  from  the  Moon's  effect  S,  «  t»'« 
remaining  4,  which  expresses  the  highest  tide  in  lliis  I*'' 
lion  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth. 

But  now  suppose  again  that  the  moon  is  either^'' « 
new:  the  three  bodies  in  question  are  then  in  i  lin<'  *°^ 
the  action  of  both  Sun  and  Mood  will  be  coocenlraM  U 
the  same  points,  and  the  rise  will  be  greater  ihsn  if  [« 
Sun  had  not  been  present  It  matters  bul  liule  vbdbti 
the  Hoon  be  new,  as  at  m,  Gg.  29.  or  full,  as  at  m.  Eg  '<> 
because  in  either  case  the  effect  is  lo  raise  the  ■»»"*  ", 


suse  lu  viLucE  case  luu  cinrti  la  lu  iwiov  i«"  --.--- 
',  ondlo  depress  them  ot  6  6';  for  theallracii"for«« 
the  two  bodies,  when  the  Moon  is  new,  operates  oosi  »< 
a,  and  least  at  o'— partially  at  6  and  6'.  In  the  siniinj 
down  of  the  waler  at  b  and  6',  the  greater  portion  o  mtim 
off  towards  a,  and  a  smaller  portion  goes  round  la  belp<> 
raise  the  porU  at  a\  where  the  water  is  least  affected  CJ 
the  attracting  bodies.  The  like  reasoning  may  be  used  in 
reference  lo  the  full  Hoon  (fig.  30,)  where  the  rise  si  mw 
a'  is  followed  hv  the  subsidence  at  b  and  b'. 

It  should,  however,  he  obser^'ed  in  addition.  IMl  I"' 
curious  circumstance  of  high  water  at  the  wailh  '"^  lUH' 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  accounted  for  by  refeieun  u 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  waler  of  the  Earth;  vhicb  lorn 
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ia  t^enerftted  b;  the  rotation  of  tha  Earth  on  it*  axil,  and  is 
greatcBt  al  the  contrary  aide  of  the  Eartii  lo  the  Moonr 
bo  that  high  nater  at  the  stda  nearest  to  the  Moon  ia  due  to 
her  positive  ntlrnetion;  but  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
Moiin  to  uninterrupted  centrifugal  force. 

These  fluctuation!  of  the  iraten  of  the  ocean  mnititute 
Tides.     As  the  Earth  revolves  on  its  axis  the  protuberant 
natWH  travel  in  the  opposite  din 
cnced  by  the  Moon;   and  to  n  cc 
The  Moon  conies  to  the  south  of 
the  preceding  day 


Ktion,  being  chiefly  influ- 
rtain  extent  by  the  Sun. 
us  every  day  later  tlian  on 
»  of  flux  or  high  tide  at 


e  proportion;  which  js  a  sufflcient  indication  of  the 
s^iperior  attraction  of  the  Moon,  As  there  are  iwooppoaite 
protuberances,  or  high  tides,  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  Earth  at 
one  lime,  it  foUowa  that,  in  Its  turning  once  on  its  axis, 
every  part  of  the  Earlh  esperiences  two  high  tides  and  two 
low  tides  intermediate  between  them.  These  alternations  in 
the  open  sea  are  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  asunder) 
but  in  rivers  great  irre);ularities  occur;  where,  very 
generally,  owinf;  to  tha  impediment*  of  the  banks,  the  tide 
rijc9  higher  than  in  the  open  seas.  In  order  to  supply  the 
additional  "quantity  of  water  to  those  two  portion*  of  the 
Earlh  which  are  in  a  line  with  the  centres  of  th^  Moon  and 
Earth,  the  rivers  and  leai  on  each  side  roust  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  waters,  which  ia  returned  to  them  about  six 
hours  afterwards;  but  this  flux  and  reflux,  or  ebb  and  flow, 
is  much  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  cbannela  through 
which  the  water  has  lo  flow;  so  that  high  tide  occurs  at  very 
vBrioiiB  times  in  parts  not  much  distant  from  each  other. 

If  the  Moon  were  stationary,  an  ebb  and  flow  would  ocewr 
every  twelve  hours ;  but  as  the  Moon  revolve*  round  the 


Earth,  the  Earth  must  make  rather  more  than  one  ravola- 
tion  on  her  axii,  before  two  ebbs  and  two  flows  can  b« 
completed  :  hence  high  water  i*  about  three-quarters  of  an 
boor  later  on  each  succeeding  day.  The  lides  at  new  and 
full  moan,  which  are  greaier  than  those  when  the  Moon  ia 
in  quadrature,  are  called  spring  tides,  and  the  latt^  ntap 
tide*.  The  tides  suffer  a  variation  in  amount  ftom  another 
cause.  We  have  seen  that  the  Moon  revolvei  in  an  ellip- 
ticnl  orbit ;  so  that  at  one  lima  she  is  nearer  to  the  Earth 
than  at  another  time.  Now  if  the  ipring  tide  happen  when 
the  Moon  is  at  her  shortest  distance  from  the  Earth,  the 
tide  will  be  greater  from  that  cause  also  than  if  she  were 
morn  remote ;  end  if  at  the  same  time  the  Earth  be  at  Ita 
nearest  distance  from  the  Bun  at  the  time  of  spring  tide, 
the  lime  will  then  be  the  grtateat  that  can  occur. 

It  is  not,  however,  high  water  at  the  parts  immediaUly 
tmder  the  Moon  ■■  the  attraction  of  the  Moon  takes  time  to 
produce  its  full  effect;  ao  that  three  hours  elapse,  even  in 
the  open  ocean,  before  tbe  completion  of  the  highest  lidet 
that  is,  if  the  Moon  came  oier  any  given  spot  at  twelve 
o'clock,  it  would  not  bo  high  water  there  until  three.  An 
anabgouB  circumstance  is  obaerved  in  the  hottest  month 
of  the  year,  and  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day.  The  Sun 
sheds  most  heat  on  our  portion  of  the  Earth  tn  June ;  yet  we 
find  July  and  August  to  be  hotter:  again,  he  shed*  more 
heat  at  twelve  o'clock  than  at  any  other  honr;  yet  we  And 
one  and  two  o'clock  to  be  hotter.  This  arise*  t>om  lb*  fact 
that  the  Sun's  influence  is  felt  as  if  it  were  aceumulated, 
after  hia  greatest  direct  effect  ia  passed,  bj  reason  that  the 
earth  is  already  saturated  with  heat  In  like  manner,  the 
spring  tide  ia  not  until  about  three  day*  after  new,  or  full 
raoon ;  and  the  greatest  spring  tide  not  until  February  and 
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October.  The  Moon's  effect  is  felt,  in  fact,  after  it  has  ceaned 
to  operate,  on  the  principle  in  Mechanics,  that  the  effect  of 
a  force  continues  even  after  the  motive  power  has  subsided. 

When  the  Moon  is  above  the  horizon  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  one  day,  one  of  the  tides  is  hif^her  at  that  place  than 
the  other  on  that  day,  because  the  Moon  is  acting  upon  that 
spot  for  a  longer  period:  but  if  the  Moon  be  above  and 
below  the  horizon  lor  about  equal  periods,  the  two  tides  are 
also  about  equal.  Tlie  tides  are  very  unequal  at  different 
places,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  channel  in 
wliich  the  water  is  confined.  At  Plymouth  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  tide,  on  the  same  day,  is 
sometimes  twenty-one  feet;  while  at  Mount  St.  Michael  it 
is  sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 

As  was  observed  in  the  second  paper  on  Navigation, 
the  ancients,  whose  naval  pursuits  were  long  limited  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  were  ignorant  of  tides ;  this  sea, 
as  likewise  the  Baltic,  not  being  apparently  so  affected  by 
the  solar  and  lunar  influence,  as  to  exhibit  an  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  their  waters.  These  seas  have  inlets  so  narrow, 
as  not  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of  the  water ;  and  the 
attractive  influence  has  passed  away  before  any  very  sen- 
sible effect  is  produced.  In  the  ease  of  these  seas,  and  also 
of  lakes,  the  Moon*s  influence  is  equally  exerted ;  and, 
there  being  no  swell,  is  less  perceptible.  Though  we  learn 
that  the  cause  of  the  tides  was  first  suspected  by  Pytheas, 
a  navigator,  who  flourished  400  b.  c.*,  yet  Newton  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  tides  were  the  result  of 
the  attraction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  and  thus  did  he  add 
another  to  the  lon^  list  of  benefits  which  he  eonferred  on 
posterity,  by  explaining  those  sublime  and  beautiful  laws, 
according  to  wnich  it  has  been  ordained  that  the  world 
shall  be  governed,  by  Him  who«- 

Gives  and  fuides  the  Sun's  attractive  force. 
And  steen  the  planets  in  their  silver  coum; 
With  heat  and  light  revives  the  golden  day, 
And  breathes  his  spirit  on  organic  clay; 
With  hand  unseen  directs  the  general  cause, 
By  firm,  immutable,  immortal  laws. 

Air,  being  lighter  than  water,  and  being  likewise  nearer  to 
the  moon,  must  be  more  within  her  influence :  hence  there 
are  doubtless  aerial  tides ;  of  which  if  the  nature  were 
well  understood,  the  subject  of  Meteorology  and  of  the 
weather  generally,  would  be  more  decidedly  a  science  than 
it  now  is. 

LATITITDB  AKD  LOKOITIJDB. 

For  the  origin  of  the  terms  latitude  and  longitude,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Vol.  XII.  page  208. 

In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  terms,  latitude  is  the 
distance  of  any  place  north  or  south  from  the  equator; 
and  longitude  its  distance  east  or  west  of  any  given 
meridian.  Thus,  the  line  of  latitude  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  longitude;  and  the  spot,  denoted  by 
a  certain  latitude  and  longitude,  is  situated  where  these 
lines  cross  each  other.  This  mode  of  marking  out  the 
position  of  a  place  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  is  referable 
to  the  motion  of  the  Eartli  on  its  axis;  which. motion  is  the 
most  constant  and  equable  in  nature. 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  204. 


In  the  subjoined  figure,  we  have  a  xepreseDtation  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  North  and  South  Polos, »  and  q,  are 
the  extremities  of  the  imaginary  axis ;  or  those  points 
which  do  not  revolve  at  all.  The  equator,  «h  as,  it  equi- 
distant from  these  points.  Lines  parallel  to  the  cquior 
are  called  parallels  of  latitude ;  of  which  as  OMOy  may  be 
drawn  as  we  choose ;  but  it  is  usual  in  maps  sod  globes 
to  draw  them  through  every  10*  nordi  ward  and  ssathmid: 
the  space  between  every  two  parallels  being  than  imki 
into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  degree,  Froft  porq  to 
X  or  R  are  reckoned  90%  which  is  one  quadrant cftbe  globe. 


It  is  usual  for  the  principal  nations  in  the  world,  wbieh 
have  cultivated  science,  and  made  themselves  respectable  in 
the  opinion  of  fellow-nations,  to  reckon  their  longitude  froo 
the  meridian  of  their  own  capital.  Thus,  the  English 
reckon  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Gieenwiolwm 
is,  as  it  were,  part  of  London,  and  is  the  site  of  the  rofii 
observatory.  The  French  count  degrees  of  longitude  fioa 
the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Longitude  is  reckoned  eastward  and  westward;  and  tbe 
meridians  are  usually  drawn  on  globes  and  maps  16*&p«rt, 
because  the  Sun  passes  over  this  extent  of  the  Earai 
surfaee  in  one  hour ;  or  all  round  the  globe  in  twen^-^ 
hours:  so  that  there  ate  twenty-fbur  meridians,  or /m^^ 
longitude,  such  as  we  see  drawn  fVom  p  to  q,  where  the  liM 
p  A  Q  is  the  meridian  of  a.  Each  degree  of  longitade  is, 
at  the  eauator,  about  sixty-nine  and  a  half  English  miles; 
and  each  degree,  becomes  le&s  as  we  recede  fion  (be 
equator  towards  the  poles,  in  consequeBce  of  the  cifcki 
getting  smaller. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  describe  those  planets  wboie 
orbits  are  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

LONDON: 
JOHN  WILUAM  PARKEB,  WEST  STEANa 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  AND  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD.    L 


TIXV  IX  IrZWOAlTtZ,  WITB  IT.  XtCKOLAl'  CHDKCa. 


Newcastlk-vfom-Tyni,  which  within  the  memory 
of  man  was  not  andeservedly  called  "  the  Coal-hole 
of  the  North,"  has  within  the  present  centnry  become 
oDe  of  the  moit  beantiful  towns  of  England,  rivalling 
tlie  metropolis  itself  in  its  architectural  decorations. 
Its  Bituatioa  on  the  crest  of  the  eminences  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tyne,  pointed  it  out  to  the  Romans 
U  a  desirable  miLtaiy  postj  and  they  occupied  it 
to  protect  the  ^lian  bridge,  and  defend  the  flank 
of  the  wall  erected  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  The  modem  bridge  over  the  Tyne 
occupies  the  place  of  the  Roman  structure,  and  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  line  of  fortifications  is 
>tiU  called  Wall's  End,  a  name  snfticiently  familiar  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  who  procnre  their  best  coals 
from  a  colliery  in  its  vicinity.  After  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion, Newcastle  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  kings  of  Northomberland,  who  adorned  it  with 
*o  many  monastic  institutions  that  it  received  the 
name  of  Monkchester.  When  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  a  great  body  of  them  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  and  made  Northomberland  a  principality 
enjoying  a  qualified  independence.  The  Anglo-Danes 
vere  a  more  warlike  people  than  the  Saxons :  they 
eontianed  their  resistance  to  William  the  Conqneror 
after  the  rest  of  England  had  submittedj  but  being 
defeated  on  Gateshead  Fell,  the  cruel  Norman  levelled 
^OQl(chester  with  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  the 
Conqueror's  subsequent  wan  with  Scotland,  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  fortress  to  protect  the  passage 
"f  the  Tyne  became  apparent,  and  a  new  castle  was 
erected  by  Robert  Curthoie,  tile  Conqueror's  eldest 
■on,  OB  the  height  which  conunandi  the  bridge,  and. 
ToLXtllT^ 


from  this  structure,  which  still  exists,  the  town  derive* 
its  present  name.  During  the  wars  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  many  sanguinary  battles  were 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is  plausibly 
conjectured  that  many  of  the  pestilences  which  wasted 
the  town  during  this  period  were  caused  by  the 
heaps  of  slain  left  unburied,  or  but  partially  buried, 
after  these  ruinous  combats.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  these  almost  forgotten  struggles  j  and 
we  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  much  more  important  and 
interesting  subject,  the  origin  of  the  coal-trade, 
to  which  Newcastle  owes  its  wealth  and  celebrity. 

The  first  notice  on  the  subject  is  found  in  a  charter 
of  Henry  III.,  which  grants  permission  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Newcastle  to  work  the  coal-mines  in  their 
neighbourhood.  So  eagerly  did  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  grant,  that  in  1306  the  parliament  complained 
to  the  king  that  the  atmosphere  of  London  was 
dangerously  infected  by  the  burning  of  northern 
coals,  and  be^ed  that  the  use  of  this  fuel  should  be 
restrained]  and  in  1325  coals  were  exported  from 
Newcastle  to  France, 

During  the  long  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament,  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause;  and 
when  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  surrendered  to 
the  Scotch,  and  was  brought  a  prisoner  into  the  town, 
they  received  him  with  all  the  usual  honours  of  roy- 
alty, and  showed  much  sympathy  for  his  sufferiugs. 
One  anecdote  of  the  fallen  monarch,  during  his  capti- 
vity at  Newcastle,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  Scotch,  Charles  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  althoagh 
the  Scotch  preachers  virulently  assailed  him  from 
the  pulpit,  and  ascribed  his  misfortunes  to  the  ven- 
geauce  of  heaven.  One  minister,  after  a  aermoa 
'  "  412 
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full  of  coarse  personal   reproaches  of  bis  majesty^ 

called  for  the  fifty-second  psalm,  which  in  the  Scot- 

tish  version  begins^* 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  abroad, 
Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ?  — 

upon  which  the  king  stood  np^  and  called  for  the 
£fty- sixth  psalm — 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  prayi 
For  man  would  me  devour. 

The  congregation,  in  defiance  of  the  tyranny  then 
exercised  by  the  presbyterian  clergy,  showed  greater 
deference  for  fallen  royalty  than  for  the  minister,  by 
singing  the  psalm  for  which  the  king  had  called. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  New- 
castle were  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  to  establish  a 
protestant  government.  They  hurled  into  the  river 
a  beautiful  statue  of  James  II.  in  copper,  which  bad 
had  been  erected  in  front  of  their  Excnange ;  and 
when  it  was  subsequently  taken  up,  they  used  the 
metal  to  cast  bells  for  the  churches,  as  we  find  by 
the  following  curious  entry  in  the  books  of  the  corpo- 
ration : — "  Ordered,  that  All  Saints  have  the  tnetal 
belonging  to  the  horse  of  the  said  statue,  except  a 
leg  thereof,  which  must  go  towards  the  new  casting 
of  a  bell  for  St.  Andrew's  parish.'*  Ever  since  that 
time  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  have  been  zealous 
adherents  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  have 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  proving  their  loyalty. 

Turning  from  the  history  of  Newcastle  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  present  condition,  the  most  remark- 
able characteristic  that  we  observe  is  the  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modem  styles ;  all  the  features  of  an  old 
feudal  garrison  existing  amidst  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce, the  most  sumptuous  modem  edifices,  and  a 
forest  of  masts  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Castle^  which,  though  frequently  altered  and  repaired, 
has  not  lost  much  of  its  original  character  as  a  border 
fortress.  Its  chapel  especially  is  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  rich  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  Normans  in  their  ecclesiastical  edifices^ 
ftnd  there  is  no  diflUculty  in  tracing 

The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
Ihe  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

These  outer  walls  were  of  great  strength,  and  en- 
closed an  area  of  three  acres  and  one  rood.  The 
grand  entrance  was  through  the  Black  Gate,  which 
was  an  outwork  of  considerable  strength,  defended 
by  two  portcullises,  two  drawbridges,  and  two  bar- 
tncans,  or  flanking  towers.  Its  remains  are  so  sur- 
rounded by  masses  of  houses  huddled  together  with- 
out system  or  design,  and  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  their  cleanliness,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  determine 
its  dimensions.  There  were  three  other  entrances 
i;hrough  postems  5  the  southmost  of  which  led  to  the 
Castle  Stairs,  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  with  houses  at  each 
side,  nearly  all  of  which  are  tenanted  by  cobblers, 
so  that  the  visiter  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of  the 
notion  that  he  is  ascending  or  descending  a  pyramid 
of  old  shoes. 

The  town-walls  were  twelve  feet  high  on  the  inside, 
and  eight  feet  thick;  their  extent  from  end  to  end  was 
about  two  miles  and  one-eighth ;  they  were  defended 
by  embattled  gates  and  bastion  towers,  which,  united 
to  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  Ousebum  glen  and 
Pandon  Bum  ravine,  rendered  Newcastle  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  England.  Since  1745,  the  last 
time  that  they  were  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  great 
masses  of  the  fortification  have  been  removed,  either 
to  open  commercial  thoroughfares,  or  to  make  room 
•for  new  edifices.     However  we  may  be  pleased  with 


modern  iroproveoBients^  we  cannot  but  hunent  the 
destruction  of  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  enpecially 
when  their  removal  is  not  demasded  by  imperative 
necessity.  The  removal  of  Westgate  in  ISU  was 
not,  we  think,  required  by  pubUe  couTcnieDce;  we 
wish  that  this  monument  ,of  the  wealth  aad  moail^ 
cence  of  Roger  de  Thornton  had  been  spared.  It  is 
said  that  he  rebuilt  and  beautified  this  gate  to  comme- 
morate the  time  when  he  entered  the  town  ia  a  stite 
of  great  indigence,  as  the  rhyming  tradition  states,— 
At  the  West  gate  came  Thornton  in 
With  a  hap,  a  ha*penny,  and  a  lamb-ekjn. 

The  more  recent  removal  of  Newgate  in  1822  vas 
opposed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appealed 
in  vain  to  the  council  for  its  preservation,  but  since 
that  time  the  people  of  Newcastle  have  become  cbaiy 
of  their  remaining  antiquities,  and  anxious  to  preserve 
all  existing  memorials  of  the  time  when  their  town 
was  the  great  fortress  of  the  North. 

Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  Newcastle,  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas*  is  most  conspicuous ^  the  origiiul 
structure,  erected  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  aj). 
1091,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a.d.  1216,  and  the  present 
building  was  not  completed  until  a.d.  1359,  sioce 
which  it  has  received  frequent  and  extensive  repairs, 
not  always  in  the  best  taste.  The  steeple  of  tiiis 
church  is  one  of  the  most  singular  creations  of  Gothic 
architecture ;  from  the  base  of  the  four  pinnacles  on 
the  top  of  the  tower  spring  two  lofty  arches  which 
intersect  each  other,  and  bear  on  their  vertex  a  ligbt 
square  lantern,  decorated  with  pinnacles  similar  to 
those  of  the  tower.  From  the  top  of  the  lantern  a 
tapering  pyramidal  spire  rises  tipped  with  a  light 
vane,  which  gracefully  harmonizes  with  the  surround* 
ing  pinnacles.  No  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  effect,  and  accordingly  Ben  Jonson  amused 
himself  by  describing  it  in  the  following  enigma,  which 
has  been  preserved  traditionally,  and  is  therefore 
pobably  corrupted :  — 

Hy  altitude  high,  my  body  four<«qaare» 
My  feet  in  the  grave,  my  head  in  the  air. 
In  my  sides  are  my  eyes,  IVe  five  tongues  of  mjovoi 
Thirteen  heads  on  my  body,  and  all  of  hewn  stone ; 
I  can  direct  yon  where  the  wind  it  doth  stny, 
And  I  tune  God's  precepts  through  twice  in  thedaj; 
I  am  seen  where  I  am  not  and  heard  when  Inneit 
T^  me  now  what  I  am^  and  see  that  jwivamnaL 

St.  Andrew*s  Church  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  David^  king  of  Scotland,  who  occupied  Newcastle 
from  1135  to  1153:  U  suffered  considerable  damage 
In  the  siege  of  1644.  Fhis  church,  and  those  of  St 
John's  and  All  Saints,  have  been  so  modernised,  tint 
they  have  quite  lost  their  original  character. 

^Passing  over  the  episcopal  chapels  and  those  !»■ 
longing  to  various  classes  of  dissenters,  we  shaO  w* 
direct  attention  to  the  edifices  buiH  for  secular  pa^ 
poses,  and  first  notice  the  Guildhall,  or  Exchange. 
This  edifice  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  old  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  Sand-hill,  near  the  south  entrance  of 
the  town  by  Tynebridge.  Tlic  houses  in  the  neifh- 
bourhood  are  interesting  and  picturesque  specimeas 
of  the  old  English  style  of  architecture,  but  they  ait 
in  many  cases  crowded  together  and  pierced  by  la^ 
and  passages,  dark,  dirty,  and  inconreoiettt  Ts* 
original  edifice  was  erected  by  Robert  Trollop,  tfl 
eminent  architect.  He  Hes  buried  in  G««»^ 
churchyard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riw  anH 
the  following  quaint  epitaph  alhides  to  his 
the  Guildhall  and  Exchange: — 

Here  lies  Robert  TroHop, 
Who  made  yon  stones  rail  npi 
When  death  took  his  soul  19^ 
IS  body  filled  this  hole  np» 


*  See  Saturitty  HagArf^,  Tst.  lit,  P»  <)• 
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Trollop  addbd  to  these  buildings  i  picturesque  tower 
or  steeple,  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful;  but  it 
was  removed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  an  unmeaning  front  of  plain  ma- 
sonry. The  old  tower  obtained  some  notoriety  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  pair  of  crows  having  built 
their  nest  on  the  weathercock  in  March,  1783.  The 
nest  was  attached  with  great  ingenuity  to  the  hollow 
tube  on  which  the  vane  was  then  fixed,  and  the  nest 
was  therefore  turned  ronnd  with  every  change  of  the 
wind;  for  several  years  the  same  crows  built  their 
nest  and  reared  their  young  ones  in  this  singular 
position. 

The  Mansion  House  is  not  far  distant  from  the 
Exchange ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1691  at  a  cost  of  6000/., 
and  was  fitted  up  very  sumptuously ;  its  wainscots 
and  staircase  of  carved  oak  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  After  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  new 
town  council  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  continue  the 
establishment;  the  furniture  was  sold  by  auction, 
and  the  mansion  itself  let  as  a  lumber  warehouse. 
Fortunately  the  (Hresent  tenant  takes  all  possible  care 
of  the  carvings  and  decorations,  but  he  cannot  pre- 
vent the  accidents  resulting  from  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  labourers  with  heavy  loads,  and  unless 
the  staircase  and  wainscots  be  speedily  removed,  their 
destruction  is  inevitable. 

Newcastle  being  a  county  in  itself,  it  has  court- 
houses of  its  own  in  the  Town  Hall;  but  the  court- 
houses for  the  county  of  Northumberland  are  erected 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  Town  Hall;  the  nearest  communication 
between  them  being  up  an  almost  precipitous  ascent. 
The  county  courts  are  very  convenient  and  elegant, 
but  as  they  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  castle, 
the  access  to  them  is  very  unpleasant.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  erect  both  town  and  county  courts  in 
one  building  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  this  useful  improvement  may  en- 
counter no  obstacle  from  local  interests  or  prejudices. 
The  Library  of  the  Literary  and .  Philosophical 
Society,  stands  near  the  junction  of  Westgate-street 
and  Collingwood-street.  No  provincial  town  in 
Britain,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  capital  itself,  pos- 
sesses an  institution  better  managed,  and  in  every 
way  more  creditable  to  its  founders  and  supporters, 
than  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- 
castle. It  was  founded  in  the  year  1793,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  who 
still  survives  to  witness  its  beneficial  effects.  <  The 
street  front  gives  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  accommodations  within.  The  principal 
entrance  ia  from  Westgate-street.  The  ground-floor 
contains  a  law  library,  a  medical  library,  a  spacious 
lecture-room,  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred! 
persone,  and  an  apparatus-room  containing  an  exten- 
sive selection  of  chemical,  electrical,  optical,  and 
mechanical  instruments,  for  the  use  of  lecturers  and 
the  members  generally.  The  separation  of  the  pro- 
fessional from  the  general  library  is  a  very  great 
advantage ;  it  is  obviously  capable  of  further  exten- 
sion, and  we  believe  it  is  contemplated  to  add  both 
military  and  naval  libraries,  amply  provided  with 
plans,  maps,  charts,  &c.  A  handsome  double  stair- 
case, ornamented  with  casts  from  the  Elgin  and  other 
marbles,  leads  to  the  principal  floor  of  the  building. 
The  library  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  by  forty  in 
breadth,  and  is  forty  feet  high ;  it  contains  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  allowed 
to  circulate  among  the  members,  who  may,  if  they 
choose,  take  out  ^1  the  volumes  of  any  work  at  the 
same  time.  The  council,  with  very  creditable  libe- 
rality; affiords  additional  facilities  to  persons  engaged 


in  preparing  works  for  the  press,  such  as  permitting 
them  to  have  several  sets  of  books  at  a  time,  and 
to  retain  them  for  a  longer  period  than  ordinary- 
readers.  •  In  the  library  are  two  noble  pieces  of  sta- 
tuary, the  work  of  a  native  artist  named  Lough,  who 
worked  as  a  stone-mason  at  the  building  of  the 
library,  but  who  has  since  carried  a  very  high  repu- 
tation by  his  works  as  a  sculptor.  It  contains,  also, 
the  busts  and  portraits  of  several  eminent  persons, 
mostly  natives  of  Newcastle. 

The  rooms  of  the  Natural  History  Society  adjoin 
the  library,  and  comprise  a  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  Geological  Museum,  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  a  room  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
a  gallery  of  Roman  altars,  &c.',  and  several  store-rooms. 
All  these  are  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  every 
day  except  Sunday,  from  eleven  to  four  o'cock ;  they 
are,  also,  occasionally  opened  in  the  evening,  to  afford 
labourers  and  mechanics  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
them;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  add,  that  for 
several  years  no  instance  of  ingratitude  or  dishonesty 
has  occurred.  It  deserves  to  be  added,  that  the  taste 
for  literature  is  widely  disseminated  m  Newcastle, 
and  that  the  average  sale  of  books  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  is  greater  than  in  ^any  other  part  of 
the  world. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 
The  Hydraulic  Ram  is  a  simple  machine,  by  which 
water  can  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  its 
natural  level ;  it  is  more  frequently  employed  in 
France  than  in  this  country,  but  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction,  combined  with  its  self-acting  power, 
make  it  a  desirable  means  for  its  intended  purpose, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  where  the 
water  which  it  would  otherwise  waste  can  be  em- 
ployed for  other  purposes.  Montgolfier,  the  cele- 
brated aeronaut,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Hydraulic 
Ram.  He  had  observed,  that  if  water  was  conducted, 
by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe,  from  a  cistern  placed  at 
a  considerable  height,  immediately  its  flow  was  stop- 
ped by  turning  the  cock,  a  sudden  shock  was  felt, 
which,  in  many  cases,  would  burst  the  pipe  by  its 
violence ;  this  arose  from  the  impetus  the  water  had 
received  in  its  descent  being  suddenly  checked; 
reasoning  on  this  fact,  he  contrived  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost^ 
in  the  construction  of  his  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Professor  Millington  mentions  a  circumstance, 
which  produced  similar  results,  and  which  occurred 
before  Montgolfiers  invention.  It  was  necessary  to 
conduct  the  water  from  a  cistern,  placed  about  half- 
way between  the  ground  and  the  top  of  a  large  build- 
ing  in  Bristol,  to  a  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house ;  this  was  effected  by  means  of  a  long  leaden 
pipe,  but  it  was  found  that  almost  every  time  the 
cock  was  turned  the  pipe  burst.  To  remedy  this,  a 
smaller  pipe  was  soldered  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
supplying  pipe,  and  conducted  upwards  to  the  cistern 
from  which  the  water  descended ;  this  was  done  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  the  liquid.  When  the  success 
of  this  contrivance  was  put  to  the  test,  it  was  found 
that  the  force  acquired  by  the  water  in  its  descent, 
was  not  only  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  a  portion  of 
it  back  again  to  the  cistern  through  the  smaller  pipe, 
but  capable  of  carrying  a  jet  of  water  to  a  considerable 
height  above  that  level;  the  small  pipe  was  then  con- 
tinued to  a  considerable  height  farther,  but  still  a  jet 
of  water  was  produced ;  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
result,  and  a  reservoir  of  water  was  kept  constantly 
supplied  at  the  top  of  the  house  without  any  addi- 
tional exertion.    Many  improvements  have  been  made 
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in  the  Water  Ram  since  it  waa  originally  conBtracted, 
and  the  annexed  engnkviog,  although  not  repreventing 
one  of  the  most  modem  constroction,  will,  pertiapf, 
render  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  more  intelligible 
than  if  a  more  complicated  machine  were  Kferred  to. 


Let  A  be  the  reservoir  irom  which  the  water  is 
derived ;  this  will  flow  along  the  pipe  b  c  with  b 
velocity  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  from  b  to 
c.  The  water  flowing  along  the  level  part  of  the 
pipe  c,  will  at  first  escape  through  the  opening  at  e, 
but  it  will  quickly  by  its  force  raise  the  hollow  brass 
ball,  or  valve,  d,  so  as  to  close  the  opening  at  e,  and 
prevent  its  further  escape ;  thus  checked  in  its  course, 
it  preages  with  a  sudden  jerk  against  the  valve  r, 
which  it  raises  from  its  support,  and  openi  a  way  for 
its  escape  into  the  chamber  g,  and  the  ascending  tube 
H  j  as  soon  as  the  effort  of  the  water  is  exhausted,  the 
valve  F  sinks  into  its  bed,  and  prevents  the  water 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  chamber  above  it 
from  returning  into  the  pipe  b  c.  At  the  same 
time  the  valve  d,  falls  into  its  bed,  and  leaves 
the  hole  at  e  open ;  the  water  again  escapes  for 
a  time,  again  lifts  the  valve  d  and  closes  the 
opening,  and  again  rushes  into  the  chamber  g,  and 
this  reciprocating  action  continues  as  long  as  water 
is  supplied  from  the  cistern  a.  The  npper  part 
of  the  chamber  g  is  occupied  by  air,  which,  being 
compressed  by  the  entrance  of  the  water,  by  its  elas- 
ticity assisU  in  forcing  it  np  the  tube  h.  The 
number  of  strokes  produced  by  these  machines 
varies  much,  but  tliey  amount  not  unfrequently  to 
from  fifty  to  seventy  in  a  minute.  The  loss  of  water 
when  not  wanted  for  other  purposes  is  considerable, 
varying  to  from  fifty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  discharged  from  the  reservoir. 


A  MAW  would  do  well  to  cany  a  pencil  in  his  pooket,  and 
write  down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment,  Hose  Ibn  oome 
pnsought  for,  are  oommonly  the  most  valuabla,  and  ihould 
bo  secured,  because  they  leldam  return. — Loan  Bacdw. 

Troik  who  know  the  value  of  human  life,  know  the  im- 
portance of  a  year,  a  day,  and  even  an  hour;  and  these, 
when  spent  amid  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  vital  functions, 
of  how  much  importance  to  our  whole  existence!  Iiii 
therefore  an  eternal  and  irreparable  loss,  when  lime  is  not 
enjoyed  as  it  ought. — SranvB. 

Wk  ought,  in  humanity,  no  more  to  despise  q  man  for  the 
misfortuoes  of  the  mind,  than  for  those  of  tlie  body,  wiien 
they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help  ;  were  this  ihorounhlv  ron- 
sidered,  we  should  no  more  laugh  at  n  man  for  haviiiu  his 
nraias  cracked,  than  for  having  his  head  broke  ~~PorB 


ELEcnucnr. 

No.  IV. 

XLICTBICAI.   HACHIKGB. 

HaviitO  described  dectiical  mkchiaes,  as  Aeyarenai- 
aDy  cotutnicted,  we  shall  next  eodeavov  to  gin 
some  Bcconnt  at  what  we  consider  die  best  maaugf 
operating  with  tbem  j  exidaining  u  we  go  ^ong  dw 
use  of  each  particnlar  part  of  tixat  iBrtrnnenia 

We  b^n  with  a  cylindrical  madiiM,  whidiic 
mnst  snppose  to  have  been  carefiilly  denied,  wme 
fresh  amalgam  applied  to  the  robber,  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine  secured  by  a  clamp  to  a  strn^ 
table.  The  latter  should  be  so  placed  that  it  m^  lU 
be  in  contact  with  tiie  walls  or  fatniton  of  the  rtna, 
and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  not  near  a  windov,  nor  in 
R  direct  line  between  the  fire-[dace  and  the  door. 

These  arrangementa  being  completed,  if  the  Bsdme 
is  in  good  order,  on  taming  the  cylinder,  its  motjia 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  crackling  noise,  and,  if  ibe 
room  be  darkened,  flashes  of  pale  white  light  wiU  be 
seen  to  issue  from  between  the  cylinder  and  tbt  rib- 
her,  which  passing  underneath  the  silk  fl^,  vrill  iUuuv 
nate  the  points  on  the  side  (or  end)  of  the  prtni 
condnctor. 

To  give  proper  effect  to  the  machine,  it  is  mtemttj 
that  the  n^;ative  condnctor  (that  to  which  tberabba 
is  attached)  be  made  to  commnnicate,  by  meSBs  of  i 
small  chain,  with  the  wait  or  floor  a(  the  nom; 
which  being  done,  the  electricity  excited  can  onlf  be 
received  from  the  positive  conductor;  and  itisincon- 
seqnence  called  positive  electricity,  lids  will  be  tbavs 
by  holding  the  knuckle  near  to  the  positin  cbb- 
dnctor,  when  brilliant  sparks  will  pass  from  it  in 
rapid  succession,  producing  a  shaip  tnapiHUg  sooid, 
and  canaing  in  the  hand  a  sensation  of  pain,  ftaSa 
in  proportion  to  the  space  which  the  spark  tnventi. 
So  long  as  the  conditions  remain  as  we  faave  jiut 
described  them,  on  presenting  tin  kawkle  to  (he 
negative  conductor,  no  spai^  will  be  emitted  by  it; 
but  if  the  chain  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
floor  be  removed,  and  attached  in  a  similar  muuxr 
to  the  positive  conductor,  titen  will  qiarks  pM 
between  the  knnckle  and  the  negative  condactor,  ud 
not  firom  the  other  j  and  the  electricity  excited  by  the 
machine  under  these  circnmstancas  is  called  negitiM 
electricity. 

We  hsve'  already  stated  that  an  electrical  nuiAiM 
is  composed  of  two  classes  of  materials,  csbd,  in 
refisreace  to  their  electrical  habits,  or  prtqierties,  noa- 
conductors  and  conductors.  Thus,  by  tbejadiciou 
cumbinatimi  of  dried  wood,  glass,  hair,  sad  lift, 
which  belong  to  the  first-mentioned  class  of  bodiei, 
and  of  brass,  or  some  other  metal,  belonging  to  the 
second  class,  we  are  enabled  to  ezdte  eleetridtf  is 
any  required  quantity,  detaching  it  for  a  time  fnw 
substances  with  wiiich  it  was  previously  united,  isa 
compelling  it  to  enter  others  in  sach  quantitief  *■  to 
produce  eO'ects,  which,  under  ordinary  dicnmslancai 
and  without  such  powerful  agency,  we  have  do  op- 
portimities  of  witnessing. 

The  source  of  electricity,  as  tAtained  by  the 
machine,  is  the  glass  cylinder,  the  materials  conqws^ 
the  rubber,  and  the  amalgam  interposed  brtweea  it 
and  the  cylinder.  But  although  the  glass  aod  the 
rubber  are  what  are  termed  electrics,  and,  codk- 
quently,  very  susceptible  of  electrical  exdtslion,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  by  them  electricity  n 
any  considerable  qoantity,  or  to  have  it  st  all  vndf 
control,  if  the  conductors,  as  wdl  as  the  other  putt 
of  the  machine  jost  referred  to,  wne  not  ius&M 
that  is,  detached,  in  an  electrical  sense,  fi<»o  the 
floor,  and  all  sanoundliig  svbstanooa,    Ihiidvectii 
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effected  by  means  of  tke  gbflSS  pShn  which  stipport 
the  cylinder  and  conductors^  and  the  necessity  for 
which  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  on  attaching  a  chain 
to  both  conductors,  thus  making  them  communicate 
with'thefloon  In  that  ease  the  eliectridty  excited  by 
the  friotion  of  the  cylinder  against  the  rubber  will 
pies' front  the  negative  to  the  positive  conductor^  and 
thence  damn  the  chain  to  the  floor»  so  that  it  will  be 
impossihis  ta  obtain  the  slightest  indication  of  its 
presence.  The  same  will^  happen  if  we  connect  the 
two  oendnctocs,  by  a  chain  or  wire,  without  letting  it 
touch  the  stand  c^  the  machine;  the  electricity  then 
passing  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  conductor, 
and  back  from  the  positive  to  the  negative,  in  an 
uninterrupted  circuit,  so  long^as  the  rotation  of  the 
cjrlindcr  continnes. 

But  whilst  the  efficiency  of  an^  electrical  machine  is 
destroyed  by  connecting  both  conductors  with  the 
floor,  or  witii  each  other,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
them  should  be  in  communication  either  with  the  floor 
or  the  walls }  and  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  operate 
with  the  positive  than  with  the  negative  conductor, 
the  latter  most  commonly  has  a  chain  attached  to  it, 
as  already  described.  The  use  of  this  chain  is  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  electricity  to  the  rubber,  for  without 
it,  after  tuniing  the  cylinder  for  a  few  minutes,  the  ma- 
chine would  become  almost  inactive,  in  consequence 
of  the  electricity  of  the  rubber  being  exhausted.  It 
is  true  that  electricity  is  always  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, sometimes  in  greater  proportions  than  at 
others }  bnt  as  air  is  a  very  slow  conductor,  excepting 
when  it  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  the  supply 
from  thence  would  be  inadequate  and  uncertain. 
From  the  earth  electricity  may  be  obtained  in  any 
re«|aired  quantity,  nt  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
enter  a  little  more  into  detail  respecting  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  We  have  shown  that  when  glass 
and  silk,  or  seaUng-wax  and  woollen  cloth,  are  rubbed 
against  each  other,  electrical  excitation  ensues;  that 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  two  former  being 
called  positive,  that  of  the  two  latter,  negative,  electri-> 
city.  We  have  also  stated  that  on  holding  an  excited 
glass  rod  near  to  a  feather,  or  other  light  substance, 
placed  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  latter  is 
first  attracted  and  then  repelled.  The  same  happens 
when  excited  sealing-wax  is  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
If,  however,  the  excited  glass  and  wax  are  alternately 
brought  near  the  feather,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
repelled  by  the  glass,  it  is  invariably  attracted  by  the 
wax,  and  when  repelled  by  the  wax,  it  is  with  equal 
certainty  attracted  by  the  glass.  Hence  we  learn 
that  whenever  the  electricity  excited  upon  glass  is 
communicated  to  some  other  substance,  that  substance 
immediately  exhibits  a  repulsive  habit  in  reference 
to  all  others  similarly  electrified;  whilst  with  equal 
energy,  but  of  an  opposite  kind,  it  attracts  substances 
in  a  quiescent  state,  as  it  does  also  those  imbued 
with  electricity  produced  by  the  friction  of  wax. 

In  every  instance  of  electrical  excitation  two  or 
more  substances  are  necessarily  concerned;  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  rate  (or  amount)  of 
disturbance  in  the  electrical  relations  of  bodies,  is 
equally  great  in  what  is  termed  the  exciting  body,  as 
it  is  in  that  excited;  nor  is  it  possible,  under  any 
chrcumstances,  to  produce  one  state  (or  kind)  of  elec- 
tricity, without  producing  by  the  same  means,  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  the  other.  Thus, 
by  rubbing  a  rod  of  glass  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
the  glass  becomes  positively,  and  the  silk  negatively, 
electrified.  Adopts  similar  process  with  red  seattng- 
wax  and  woollen  cloth,  the  wax  will  be  pe|^tivelv 
and  the  doth  positively,  electrifiedt 


It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
terms  positive  and  negative,  as  applied  to  electrical 
phenomena.  Some  maintain  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  electricity.  Others  contend  that  there 
is  only  one  kind,  which  exists  in  opposite  states. 
According  to  the  latter  theory,  electrical  excitation  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  certain  properties  of  bodies, 
which  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  electricity  among 
the  particles  of  one  class,  and  the  separation  of  it  ftoxa 
those  of  another  class.  Hence  when,  by  contact,  by 
friction,  or  by  some  other  means,  electricity  is  ex- 
cited, that  body  which  has  received  more  than  its 
ordinary  share,  is  said  to  be  positively  electrified,  and 
that  which  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  what  it 
previously  contained,  and  consequently  has  less  than 
its  ordinary  share,  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified. 
Without  entering  at  length  upon  this  subject,  we 
remark  that  our  chief  business  is  to  investigate,  and 
endeavour  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  science. 
In  pursuing  a  series  of  illustrative  experiments,  it 
matters  not  which  theory  is  most  correct,  provided 
our  practice  is  conformable  to  well- ascertained  princi- 
ples. Whether  there  be  two  kinds,  or  two  states,  of 
electricity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  bodies 
similarly  electrified  always  repel,  those  dissimilarly 
electrified  always  attract,  each  other ;  that  both  kinds, 
or  states,  of  electricity,  are  produced  simultaneously, 
and  in  equal  proportions;  and  that  the  electricity 
we  {intend  to  operate  with  can  be  subjected  to  our 
control  only  by  means  of  an  insulated  or  non- 
conducting substance. 

In  the  cylindrical  machine  the. rubber  is  always 
negative,  the  cylinder  always  positive ;  the  hair  with 
which  the  rubber  is  made,  and  the  silk  flap  attached 
to  it,  answering  precisely  the  same  purpose  in  refe- 
rence to  the  cylinder,  as  a  silk  handkerchief  does  in 
reference  to  a  glass  rod.  By  the  insulation  of  the 
negative  conductor  we  are  enabled  to  operate,  if  we 
wish  to  do  so,  with  negative  electricity ;  but  if  there 
be  only  one  kind  of  electricity,  that  which  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  negative  conductor  must  in  reality 
be  passing  towards  it.  Excepting  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  a  few  matters  connected  with  the  elements 
of  electrical  science,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
negative  conductor.  The  plate  machine  for  general 
purposes  is  more  convenient,  more  easily  excited,  and 
with  the  same  amount  of  labour  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  than  the  cylindrical  machine. 
In  the  plate  machine,  as  it  is  commonly  made,  the 
only  part  requiring  to  be  insulated  is  the  conductor. 
The  electrical  relations  of  the  rubbers  and  the  plate 
are  the  same  as  we  have  just  described;  but  although 
we  know  the  rubbers  are  charged  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, we  have  no  means  of  exhibiting  its  effects 
separately.  The  rubbers  of  the  plate  machine  being 
in  contact  with  the  frame  of  the  machine,  they  of 
course  communicate  directly  with  the  fluor.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  rubber  of  the  cylindrical 
machine  when  a  chain  is  attached  to  the  negative 
conductor.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  action 
of  both  machines  is  exactly  alike  when  positive  elec- 
tricity is  required  from  them. 

Hb  that  wants  ffood  sense  is  unhappy  in  having  leaining, 
for  he  has  thereby  only  more  ways  of  exposing  himself;  and 
he  that  has  sense,  knows  that  learning  is  not  knowledge, 
but  rather  the  art  of  using  it — Tatler. 

Though  every  old  man  has  been  young,  and  every  young 
one  hopes  to  be  old,  there  seems  to  be  a  most  unnatural 
misunderstanding  between  those  stages  of  life.  This  un 
happy  want  of  commerce  arises  from  the  insolent  arrogance 
or  exultation  in  youth»  and  the  irrational  debpondeuce  or 
self-pity  in  age. — Stbels. 
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ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NIGHr 
GUARDS,  OR  WATCHMEN. 
In  proportion  u  a  town  increases  in  population  and 
wealthy  we  naturally  acknowledge  the  necessity  for 
making  some  provision  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  at  those  hours  when  the  inhabitants  are 
least  al^e  to  protect  themselves.  Consequently,  we 
find  that  from  the  earliest  establishment  of  municipal 
bodies,  arrangements,  more  or  less  Judicious,  have 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
night-guard  or  watching. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  watchmen  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  in  the  Psalms,  which  show 
that  the  Jews  had  such  guards  in  their  towns.  'At 
Athens,  sentinels  were  posted  at  different  parts  during 
the  night ;  and  overlookers  went  round  at  intervals, 
to  see  tl^t  they  were  at  their  posts  :  the  overlookers 
used  to  ring  a  bell,  which  the  sentinels  were  obliged 
to  answer.  There  were  at  Rome,  under  the  names  of 
IHiciiivtW  nodumi,  Cohortes  vigilium,  ike,  men  who 
guarded  the  streets  during  the  night,  as  well  to  give 
alarm  in  case  of  fire,  as  to  keep  depredators  in  awe. 

The  custom  of  causing  the  watchmen  to  call  out 
the  hours  during  the  night,  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
in  Germany,  after  the  erection  of  walled  cities  and 
towns.  In  the  feudal  and  baronial  ages,  towns  were 
often  surprised  by  hostile  troops  in  the  night ;  and 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  being  so  taken  unawares, 
watchmen  or  sentinels  were  placed,  generally  on 
elevated  positions.  The  custom  of  calling  out  the 
hour  was  probably  established  with  the  view  to  fur- 
nish some  tast,  by  which  the  inhabitants  might  know 
that  the  watchmen  were  vigilant  and  at  their  posts. 
With  regard  to  the  earlier  cities,  such  as  Rome,  even 
if  they  had  watchmen,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to 
announce  the  hours  during  the  night.  Clocks  and 
watches  were  not  then  invented,  and  sun-dials  could 
only  be  used  during  the  continuance  (and  that  un- 
clouded) of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  Daring  the 
day,  the  inhabitants  could  know  the  hour  by  means 
of  public  eiep$ydra  or  water-clocks,  which  were  kept 
in  open  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Rome.  These 
water-clocks  indicated  the  time  by  the  trickling  of 
water  through  a  small  orifice  3  but  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  visited  by  the  inhabitants  during  the 
night,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  means 
of  knowing  the  hour  at  those  times.  When,  how- 
ever, the  walled  towns  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  came  into  note,  the  night-watchmen,  in 
addition  to  their  more  important  duty,  announced 
the  hour. 

A  nightly  guard  was  established  at  Paris  so  early 
as  the  year  595.  The  citizens  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  in  turns,  under  the  command  of  a  Miles  Gtteti, 
who  was  also  called  Chevalier.  From  this  inconve- 
nient duty  the  inhabitants  frequently  freed  themselves 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money ;  until,  at  length,  a  body 
of  night-guards  was  established. 

A  traveller  in  the  East,  in  the  last  century,  speaks 
of  a  curious  mode  of  night- watching  in  Japan.  The 
watchmen  used  to  have  ropes  with  knots  tied  in  them 
at  intervals  :  the  rope,  when  kindled,  would  bum  or 
smoulder  away  slowly,  and  when  it  had  burned  to  a 
knot,  the  watchman  announced  the  hour,  (or  what- 
ever other  interval  of  time  it  might  be,)  by  striking 
two  flat  boards  together. 

Montagne,  speaking  of  the  German  towns  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,*'  The  >vatchmen 
went  about  the  streets  in  the  night  time,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  thieves,  as  on  account  of  fires  and 
other  alarms.  When  the  clocks  struck,  the  one  was 
obliged  to  call  out  loud  to  the  other,  and  to  ask  what 
it  was  o'clock,  and  then  to  wish  him  a  good  night." 


These  watchmen  liad  In'  some  eases  'boms,  and  In 
others  rattles  j  the  former  generally  for  villagcg,  and 
the  latter  for  towns.  The  rattles  which  the  watch. 
men  of  London  carried  a  few  years  ago,  seem  to 
have  been  of  German  origin,  since  a  body  called  the 
Ratelwacke,  or  rattle-guard,  was  established  at  Ham. 
burg  in  1671. 

"Diere  appears  to  have  been  one  species  of  vatcb- 
men  which  has  never  been  faitroduced  in  England; 
that  is,  steeple  or  tower-watchmen.  These  were  men 
who  were  posted*  in  church  steeples,  or  on  high  towen, 
and  who  had  to  blow  their  horns  at  the  expirBtion  of 
every  hour.  The  custom  prevailed  in  Germany  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  At  first  tiie 
inhabitants  themselves  had  to  fill  this  office  by  tnms; 
but  in  process  of  time,  a  paid  body  of  men,  vho 
were  generally  the  town-pipers,  or  town-mnsician!, 
relieved  them  from  this  duty.  A  police  order  ms 
made  at  Berlin  in  1 580,  by  which  the  steeple-vatch- 
men  were  allowed  to  attend  at  weddings  with  music, 
for  the  accustomed  pay,  but  only  till  the  honr  of 
nine  at  night,  in  order  that  they  might  then  blow 
their  horns  on  the  steeples,  and  commence  their 
nightly  watch.  In  some  German  towns  the  r^a- 
tions  were  so  strict,  that  the  steeple-watchnian  had  a 
room  built  for  him  in  or  near  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  from  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  descend. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  coston 
of  Christmas  "  vmits,*'  playing  music  and  calling  ont 
the  hour  on  several  consecutive  nights  preceding 
Christmas-day.  These  waits  were  originally  a  sort  of 
watchmen  in  the  court-yards  of  the  palaces  of  the 
nobility,  some  centuries  back ;  and  Rymer  gives  the 
following  curious  account  of  the  pay  and  privileges 
of  the  waits  in  the  king's  court,  in  the  reign  d 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

A  Wayte,  that  nightelye  from  Mychelmas  to  Sbrevi 
Thorsdaye  pipethe  the  vatche  within  this  eonrte  fower 
tymes ;  in  the  somere  nyghtes  ig  tymes,  and  maketbe  boa 
gayte  at  everie  chambere-dQare,  and  office,  as  well  forfean 
of  pyckeres  and  pillera.  He  eateth  in  the  balle  vitii 
mynstrielles,  and  takethe  ly verey  at  nyght  a  lofife,  a  galooe 
of  alle,  and  for  somere  nightes  ij  candles  pich,  a  bushel  of 
coles ;  and  for  wintere  nightes  half  a  loafe  of  bread,  a  galooe 
of  alle,  iiij  candles  piche,  a  bushel  of  coles ;  dajlye  vbibt 
he  is  preaente  in  courts  for  wages  in  cheque  rotle  allowed 
ui}d.  or  else  iij  by  the  discresshon  of  the  steuarde  an 
tressorere ;  and  that,  aitcre  his  cominge  aod  diseruing^; 
also  cloathinge  with  the  household  yeomen  or  mynstrielte 
lyke  to  the  wages  that  he  takethe ;  and  he  be  sjke  he 
taketh  twoe  loves,  ij  messe  of  great  meate  one  galone  of 
alle.  Also  he  partethe  with  the  householde  of  geiftw 
gyfUi  and  bathe  his  beddinge  carried  by  the  ooa)ptn>llM 
aasygDaent ;  and  under  this  yeoman  to  be  a  groome  waui^ 
If  he  can  excuse  the  yeoman  in  his  absence,  theu » 
takethe  rewarde,  clothinge,  meate,  and  all  other  things 
lyke  to  other  grooms  of  houshold.  Also  this  yeoman- 
wayghte,  at  the  makings  of  knightes  of  the  bathe,  for  ha 
attendance  upon  them  by  nyghte  tyme  in  watobinge  in  uie 
chapelle,  bathe  to  his  fee  all  the  watchiage^thinge  tiiat 
the  knighte  shall  wear  uppon  him. 

Thds,  we  find,  that  these  waits  were  a  kind  of 
minstrel-watchmen  attached  to  the  establishments  of 
the  great  In  later  times,  when  baronial  customs 
were  on  the  decline,  the  waits  emerged  from  the 
court-yards,  and  perambulated  the  streets,— becani<^ 
in  fact,  tradesmen  on  their  own  accoant,  instead  of 
being  retainers  of  great  families.  At  present  thef 
have  entirely  lost  the  character  of  watchmen,  although, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  tunes,  they  still  conlinae  to 
call  the  hour. 

Permanent  watchmen,  however,  gradnally  became 
introduced  into  England.     These  watchmen,  as  mc^ 
persons  will  remember,  were  appointed,  paid,  an 
regulated,  either  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  w 
which  they  served,  or  by  tiie  authorities  of  the  w- 
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ferent  parisheif  ia  those  towns^  each  parish  regulating 
its  own  watchmen.  The  old  watch-boxes  have  left 
their  impression  on  the  mind,  as  little  domiciles  in 
w'liich  the  watchmen  rested — and  perchance  slept — ^at 
intervals  between  going  their  rounds.  A  material 
and  judicious  alteration,  the  nature  of  which  we  need 
not  particularly  describe,  has  been  made,  within  a  few 
years,  in  the  night-guarding  of  the  public  streets,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  regulation  of  the  police  in  Paris  and  other 
French  towns,  whether  for  day  or  night  watch, 
gavours  more  of  military  discipline  than  anything  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  in  England :  the  system  of 
espionage  is,  indeed,  so  strict,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  suit  the  notions  and  habits  of  our 
countrymen.  We  should  be  apt  to  think  it  an  inter- 
ference with  private  rights,  if  the  owner  of  an  hotel 
had  to  render  up  to  the  police  a  list  of  the  names, 
professiona,  &c.,  of  all  the  persons  who  might  come  to 
take  up  their  abode,  even  for  a  single  night,  in  their 
houses :  yet  such  is  the  case  in  Paris. 


MONDAYS  EXPENSES. 

In  many  of  our  villages,  in  all  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  more  especially  in  the  overgrown  metro- 
polis of  London,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  world,  a 
great  number  of  workmen,  of  all  descriptions,  follow 
the  baneful  habit  of  making  a  holiday,  as  it  is  falsely 
termed,  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  being 
surrounded  by  their  wives  and  families,  and  assisting 
their  labours,  but  of  wasting  in  a  public-House  those 
hours  which  would  have  been  much  better,  and 
more  profitably  employed  in  their  workshops.  It  is 
even  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  observe  those  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  take  also  the  Tuesday,  nay  even  in 
some  instances  the  Wednesday,  for  the  same  hateful 
occupation.  Independent  of  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  of  debauchery  which  they  necessarily  contract  in 
such  scenes  and  occupations,  they  invariably  ruin 
tfadr  health,  enervate  their  strength,  and  bring  on 
premature  old  age.  Nor  do  the  direful  effects  stop 
here;  for  should  a  panic  happen,  or  a  stagnation  of 
trade  arise,  from  any  of  those  innumerable  causes 
which  from  time  to  time  agitate  the  commercial 
World,  so  as  to  compel  the  great  manufacturers,  or 
wholesale  houses,  to  lower  their  establishments,  those 
holiday- making  workmen  would  be  among  the  first 
that  would  be  removed  from  their  situations,  and 
refused  employment;  and  they  would  have  only  them- 
selves to  accuse  for  all  the  misery  which  they  would 
thus  have  brought  upon  themselves  and  uoon  their 
families. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  merely  matter 
of  computation,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  If  we  estimate  the  day's  work  of  a  mechanic  or 
workman  at  three  shillings,  and  what  he  spends 
during  his  day's  holiday- making  every  Monday  at 
two  shUlings,  which  is  certainly  not  exaggerating  the 
facts  in  the  generality  of  instances,  it  is  clear  that  he 
who  only  throws  away  the  Monday,  will' be  out  of 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  week  five  shillings,  besides 
what  may  be  lost  by  other  means,  or  by  the  rules  of 
the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs.  In  many 
instances  must  also  be  added  the  loss  of  situation 
and  character,  or  at  any  rate  the  smaller  gains  of  the 
Tuesday,  as  few  men  are  capable  of  working  properly 
the  day  after  a  debauch.  Now  as  there  are  fifty- two 
weeks  in  a  year,  it  follows  that  such  a  workman  loses 
in  the  course  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty  shillings 
as  his  mere  expenses  of  the  Monday,  independent  of 
those  of  his  family.  If,  however,  instead  of  dissi- 
pating the  Monday,  he,  like  the  more  provident  and 


wiser  workman,  prudently  placed  this  sum  of  money 
in  the  neighbouring  Savings'  Bank,  he  would  assure 
to  himself  that  certain  resource  for  his  old  age, 
without  which  be  will  only  fall  into  misery  and  regret, 
and  his  gray  hairs  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
A  person  who  abstains  from  those  useless  Monday 
holidays,  and  carries  to  the  Savings'  Bank  every  week 
that  sum  of  money,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost,  as  before  shown,  will,  at  the  end  of  only 
seven  years,  have  accumulated  no  less  a  sum  than 
one  hundred  pounds. 

May  the  workmen  and  mechanics  who  read  this 
reflect  seriously  upon  what  has  been  stated;  and  for 
the  future,  if  they  have  not  already,  adopt  habits  of 
r^larity  and  economy,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  continue  respected,  comfortable,  or 
hi^py.  May  they  remember,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Savings'  Banks  of  the 
kingdom;  "for,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  well-known 
address,  ''jthese  banks  receive  just  what  each  person 
can  spare,  and  when  and  as  long  as  he  can  spare 
it — a  shilling  or  a  pound  more  or  less,  weekly  or 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  or  now  and  then,  just  as  it 
happens."  There  at  all  times  the  fruits  of  industry 
may  be  safely  housed,  and  what  is  more,  while  there 
they  remain,  they  are  certain  to  be  on  the  increase. 
If  it  please  God  to  spare  a  person's  life,  he  will 
go  on  increasing  his  store  and  his  respectability. 
In  health  and  in  sickness  he  will  have  no  wants 
but  wh^t  his  own  funds  can  supply.  Secure 
from  distress  himself,  he  may  be  able  to  relieve  (as 
not  unfrequeutly  happens)  the  distress  of  a  relation 
or  friend ;  and  when  he  dies,  will  leave  his  little  pro- 
perty to  his  children,  or  other  relatives,  and  his  good 
example  with  it.  The  present  great  advantages  de- 
rived from  Savings'  Banks  in  this  country  may  be 
partially  estimated  from  the  fact  of  considerably 
more  than  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
money  being  invested  in  them.  To  the  manifold 
benefits  arising  from  them  to  families  of  the  labouring 
classes  the  writer  of  this  can  fully  testify,  having 
frequently  heard  them  admitted  by  the  parties,  with 
tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes.  F.  I.  F. 


Religion  has  been  sometimes  decried  as  the  passion  of 
weak  men,  women,  and  children.  Woman  may  blush  f(« 
the  association  which  the  ridicule  involves,  but  she  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  propensity.  May  it  ever  be 
her  distinction !  It  is  the  heart  which  adorns  as  well  as 
enriches. — Mas.  Joun  Sanfokd. 


Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to 
their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and 
tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependance, 
and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the 
prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to 
be  the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband  under 
misfortune,  and  abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the 
bitterest  blasts  of  adversity.  As  the  vine  which  has  long 
twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by 
it  in  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  the 
thunder-bolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and 
bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ;  so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependant  and 
ornament  of  man  in  bis  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay 
and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity ;  winding 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly 
supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the  broken 
heart.  I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around 
him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affec- 
tion. '*  I  can  wish  you  no  belter  lot,**  said  he,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  than  to  have  a  wife  and  children :  if  you  are  prospe- 
rous, there  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise^ 
there  they  are  to  comfort  you."—-*  ? 
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THE  BLACK  RAT. 


The  Black  Rat,  although  at  prcMDl  heuly  extinct, 
was  Driginally  the  commun  epeciea  in  this  country. 
The  Brown  Rat,  with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted, 
ia  Bsid  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  Eugland 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  authora 
are  undecided  as  to  the  country  from  which  it  was 
brought;  since  its  introduction  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased,  and  its  black  kinsman  is  rarely  met  with. 

This  increase  of  one,  and  disappearance  of  another, 
species,  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  greater  size 
of  the  Drown  Rat,  who,  in  the  wars  that  take  place  in 
times  of  famine,  generally  comes  off  victorious.  The 
principal  haunts  of  the  Black  Rat  at  present  are  in 
old  houses,  in  large  cities,  such  as  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, where  Komctimes  considerable  numbers  exist. 
"  It  fom»  its  runs  between  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
under  the  stone  and  brick  flooring  of  cellars,  cominf; 
forth  in  the  night  in  search  of  food." 

Although  (Bsys  Mr.  Bell)  their  disposiiion  sppears  to  be 
naturally  esceeuiiigly  ferocious,  there  are  instanoes  on  re- 
cord of  their  evincing  considerable  attachment,  nut  only  to 
each  other,  but  ia  inaukiud.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  usually 
amusing  and  pleasant  style,  gives  us  an  anecdote,  which 
the  reBpectoble  authority  from  which  he  derived  it  forbids 
us  to  doubt,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  care 
tonards  the  disabled  and  aged  membersof  their  community, 
which  were  it  imitated  by  Christian  men.  wouldeiiher  render 
our  Poor-laws  unnecessary,  or  remove  the  disgrace  and  op- 
probrium which  tiieir  mal-sd ministration  loo  often  causes  to 
attach  to  Ihcm.  His  informant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferryman, 
walking  out  in  some  meadows  one  evening,  "  observed  a 
great  number  of  Rats  in  the  act  of  migrating  from  one  place 
to  another,  which  it  is  known  they  are  in  the  bnbit  of  doing 
oecasionally.  Uc  stood  peifeclly  still,  and  the  whole  as- 
semblage passed  close  to  him.  His  astonishment,  however, 
was  great,  when  be  observed  on  old  blind  Rat,  which  held  a 

Kiece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  his  mouth,  while  another  Rat 
ad  bold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus  conducted  his 
blind  companion." 

The  name  given  to  this  Rat  by  the  Welsh,  signify- 
ing "  French  Mouse,"  renders  it  probable  that,  what- 
ever may  be  its  native  country,  it  was  introduced 
here  from  the  French  coast.  From  Europe  it  has 
been  sent  with  the  Brown  Rat  to  America,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  many  other  places,  in  some  of 
which  it  has  become  already  a  serious  inconvenience. 
The  tail  of  the  Rat  is  very  singular  in  its  formation ; 
it  is  covered  with  the  appearance  of  smell  scales 
arranged  in  rings,  between  which  stiff  hairs  appear, 
but  too  few  in  number  to  bide  the  scales  from  the 
eye.  The  food  of  the  Rat  is  various,  although,  when 
it  can  obtain  vegetable  substances,  luch  as  grain  and 
roots,  it  seems  to  prefer  them  to  animal  aonriahtneDt 
Habit,  however,  frequently  renders  the  Rats  mwe 
decidedly  camivorona,  and  they  become  greedy  de- 
Tonrera  of  pntrefied  substances,  assembling  in  large 
numbers  in  drains  and  slaughter-houses. 


Although  the  Black  Rat  is  ao  well  kaown  ia 
Europe  at  the  present  time,  it  ii  the  opioiM  of  aun^ 
authors  that  the  a&cients  were  ignorsut  of  ita  ttM- 
tace;  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  its  original  cnunirf 
is  America,  from  whence  it  was  imported  into  Enrupc 
by  the  vesaels  that  trade  between  the  two  conllDtaU' 
but  vrhen  this  first  occurred  ia  uncertain. 

The  Black  Rat  is  stUl  well  known  in  the  ran] 
districts  of  France,  where  it  ia  a  complete  icoiugt  u 
the  farmer,  from  the  damage  it  commits,  by  gaiwia; 
lioeo,  woollen  goods,  leather,  harness,  aad  fat  tab- 
stances  of  every  description ;  in  fact,  almost  «icr]'. 
thing  that  falls  in  its  way.  It  is  particularly  foudof 
hog's-lard,  and  this  substance  is  frequently  empluytd 
as  a  bait  in  the  traps  which  are  act  for  its  destraniDu. 

A  method  of  taking  Rats  was  some  years  back  r- 
sorted  to  with  great  success ;  it  consisted  in  employ- 
ing a  simple  wooden  trap,  with  a  door  like  a  portnilii, 
capable  of  closing  one  end,  the  other  end  beiag  Id) 
open.  At  first  the  door  was  propped  up  lo  u  ti> 
prevent  its  falling,  and  malt  slightly  perfumed  vilkal 
of  aniseed  was  spread  near  to  the  trap  aud  iosldc  of 
it,  the  Rats  being  attracted  by  the  scent  to  feed  oi 
the  malt;  fresh  supplies  were  laid  dovm  every  moraing, 
till  by  degrees,  becoming  more  confident,  aU  the  Rati 
on  the  premises  resorted  to  the  trap  toputtktof 
their  savoury  meal.  When  the  animals  had  acqutcd 
perfect  confidence,  say  in  a  week  or  ten  dsyi,  tfat 
prop  supporting  the  door  was  removed,  and  itmsi 
contrived  that  it  could  be  let  down  in  aa  instaol^  > 
bag  nibbed  with  the  oil  of  aniseed  was  also  tk4  on 
to  the  open  end,  and  the  Rats  coming'to  thunuul 
meal  would  aoon  fill  the  trap ;  the  door  wss  thea  let 
down  quickly  but  gently,  and  the  trap  with  its  pri- 
soners removed.  The  Rats  it  contained  were  fU^a 
into  the  bag,  and  a  string  being  drawn  ronnd  it  to 
close  its  opening,  it  was  detached  from  the  Inp  fi 
the  Rats  destroyed,  taking  especial  care  that  not  ooe 
escaped ;  a  fresh  bag  was  then  tied  la  tbt  tnp, 
which  was  replaced  in  its  original  position,  mi 
another  party  of  prisoners  captured.  In  tbis  munat, 
if  proper  precautions  are  UB«i,  neariy  all  the  Ran  i" 
the  neighbourhood  can  be  taken. 

If  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  should  bmiliiriie  m 
own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinale  principln  <* 
action.  The  world  isa  vast  labyrinth,  in  vhichalmwle'nT 
one  is  runaing  a  different  way,  and  almost  every  one  aunt- 
festing  hatred  to  those  who  do  not  run  the  ume "}'  ^ 
few  indeed  stand  motionless,  and  not  seeking  la  le><l '''''''' 
selves  or  others  out  of  the  maze,  laugh  at  Iha  Imkreia 
their  brethren,  vet  with  little  reason ;  for  more  groiiiv  ihi 
the  most  bewildered  wanderer  does  he  err,  who  ne'er  imt 
to  go  right.  It  is  more  honourable  to  the  head,  si  well « IJ 
the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  «agemeis  ia  tbe  ponoU" 
truth,  than  to  be  safe  from  blundenng  by  eoabinipt  ti  ^f- 
The  happiness  of  raaukind  is  the  enrf  of  virtue,  and  iruft 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  mearu;  which  he  will  neier  seri- 
ously attempt  to  discover  who  has  not  hahilually  intemtA 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The  searcher  »fler  inilt 
must  love  and  be  beloved ;  for  geoeral  beDMoliuce  i>  • 
necessary  motive  to  constancy  of  pursuit;  and  thia  geacw 
benevolence  is  begotten  aud  renaered  permanent  by  m» 
and  domestic  affections.    Let  us  beware  of  thU  P"* 

Shilosopby  which  affects  to  inculcate  pbilanlbroptij  *'"''^' 
enounces  every  home-imrn  feeling  by  which  it "  pwlu'*' 
and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  Blial  duties  ditcipliiK"* 
heart,  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all  mankind.  I1»  i** 
tensity  of  private  attar.hmenls  encourages,  not  prewal* 
universal  benevolence.  The  uearei  we  approach  the  tA 
the  more  intense  his  heat :  yet  what  cornet  of  the  tyim 
does  he  not  eheer  and  vivify? — S.  T.  Colsbidoi- 
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VIEW   OF    LLAHOOGO,  OX    TBE    f 


ITMW  —  tCDCKarOHE  —  TRKLBCK TROY    HOV8I  — 

FENALT REDBROOK — BIGBWEIR— ST.   BRIAVXL'S 

— LLANOOGO — BROCKWEIR. 

The  valkfl  ia  the  vicinity  of  Monmonth,  u  inay  be 
mppoaed,  tu-e  infinitely  varied  and  delightful.  Chip- 
penham Mead,  oa  which  the  races  are  held,  is  a 
favourite  evening  resort  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
■tranger  most  climb  the  surrounding  eminences. 
Perhaps  the  finest  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from 
■  spot  distinguished  by  a  group  of  trees  near  the 
fi3ot  of  the  ascent  to  the  KymiD,  and  not  far  from 
Ibc  entrance  to  Beaiilien  Wood,  above  the  road  to 
Coleford.  If  the  lights  are  good,  the  combination  of 
the  lofty  gpire,  castle,  and  picturesque  buildings  of  the 
town,  nndisfignred  by  smoke,  the  massive  bridge 
thrown  into  deep  shadow  above  the  broad  and  rapid 
"T<.  which  sparkles  with  a  life-like  effect,  with  the 
romantic  featores  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  form  a 
picture  scarcely  equalled  in  its  way  in  the  island. 
FioDi  the  summit  of  the  bill  on  the  road  to  Chep- 
itaw,  ii  another  splendid  prospect,  embracing  not 
™l]'  the  adjacent  vale  and  town,  but  a  sublime  view 
of  the  lofty  Sngar  homt,  Blorenge,  Skynrid,  and 
Black  Mountains,  with  the  mild  blue  hills  of  Cambria 
wirting  the  horizon  still  ftirther  to  the  north  and 
"far  west."  The  high  conical  hill  called  the  Kymin, 
which  rises  abmptly  firom  the  banks  of  the  river, 
<¥Poiite  the  town,  ia  worth  viiitinK.    A  plettn&t  walk 

VoL,xin. 


has  been  formed  to  the  summit,  which  la  partly 
crowned  with  the  very  extensive  wood  called  Bean- 
lieu  Grove,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  extending 
(the  topc^raphers  say,  but  this  we  will  not  vouch  for) 
to  the  nmazing  circumference  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles.  TTrie  course  of  the  Wye  from  New  Weir 
to  Monmouth  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  pro* 
spect  is  of  great  magnificence.  On  the  centre  of  this 
eminence,  a  monument  in  the  form  of  an  embattled 
tower  has  been  erected  by  subscription,  to  com- 
memorate the  glorious  victories  of  the  immortal 
Nelson  and  our  other  naval  heroes.  It  is  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  and  the  frieze 
which  surrounds  it  is  ornamented  with  medallions  of 
the  most  eminent  British  admirals,  accompanied  with 
emblematic  and  appropriate  devices.  It  is,  however, 
now  going  to  decay.  The  toorist  must  ascend  from 
this  eminence  to  the  Bvcktloae,  which  stands  on  a 
hill  about  1000  feet  high,  commanding  the  finest  view 
in  the  lower  Wye  tour,  with  the  exception  of  the 
WyndcUff,  and,  perhaps,  Cymon's  Yatt  The  distance 
from  Monmonth  by  the  new  road  to  Coleford,  ia 
about  three  miles.  The  Buckstone  is  a  famous  Logan 
or  rocking-stone  of  the  Druids,  and  in  form  re- 
aenblcs  an  irregular  pyramid  inverted,  and  standing 
upon  its  apex ;  its  circumference  at  the  upper  part, 
ifl  about  fifty.four  feet,  bnt  the  point  where  it  touches 
tho  pedeital  ia  sot  above  two  feet  square.  On  tha 
41J 
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summit  is  a  rock-basia»  supposed  to  haye  been  used 
for  libations,  or  other  oaremooles  connected  with  the 
Celtic  superstitions.  Upon  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
stone  is  a  rude  arch,  now  almost  obliterated  from  the 
effects  of  time  and  the  weather,  which  is  supposed 
by  Borlase  to  have  been  the  sacellum,  or  chapel,  where 
the  Dmid  qF  the  stone  placed  himself  during  the 
sacred  rites  of  divination,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
oracular  answers.  This  hill  was  no  doubt  a  grand 
station  of  the  Druids,  whence  they  communicated  by 
beacons  for  great  distances.  In  a  clear  day  the 
prospect  is  of  immense  extent,  and  sweeps  the  horizon 
on  almost  every  side.  The  Monmouthshire  and 
Welsh  mountains  as  far  as  the  Brecon  Beacons,  (the 
highest  point  in  South  Wales,)  Herefordshire,  the 
Malvern  Hills,  the  wide  expamse  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  the  Treleck  mountains,  and  a  graceful  view 
towards  Tintern  and  the  Wyndcliff,  with  glimpses  of 
the  Cotswolds,  and  in  other  counties,  are  all  to  be 
seen  from  this  celebrated  spot.  Immediately  below 
is  what  we  may  term  a  sea  of  wood— one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Dean  Forest.  We  have  visited  the 
Buckstone  frequently,  and  always  discovered  new 
beauties.  Wood,  water^  mountain,  and  precipice,  are 
grouped  and  blended  together  in  the  "  true  superb  of 
the  picturesque.**  Another  very  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  from  Monmouth  up  the  Treleck  Hill, 
which  commands  decidedly  the  finest  views  of  the 
monotains  to  the  north  and  west,  to  the  village  of 
Treleckj  (six  miles,)  an  ancient  British  station,  where 
ther^  are  some  curious  Celtic  remaini.  Three  huge 
stones  standing  in  a  field  near  the  church,  ^hich  is 
worth  inspection,)  are  sometimes  called  Harold's 
stones.  There  Is  also  a  large  tumulus  cncirded  by  a 
moat,  supposed  to  be  of  Druidical  origin. 

Return  we  now  to  the  "  very  delight  of  the  eyes 
and  seat  of  pleasure/  as  the  poet  Gray  terms  Mon* 
mouthj  and  let  ua  wend  our  way  down  the  placid 
Wye  to  the  ruins  of  "Holy  Tinteme/'  The  pre- 
vailing  features  as  we  progress  onwarda  are  lofty 
wooded  banks,  which  often  hem  the  stream  closely  -, 
but  we  prefer  that  portion  of  the  scenery  above 
Monmouth,  where  the  banks  of  the  river  are  more 
open,  and  consequently  afford  a  wider  range  of  land- 
scape for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  Gilpin,  in  speaking 
of  the  beauties  of  river  scenery,  soys,  "  that  some*' 
times  they  should  come  running  up  to  the  fore- 
ground *,  then  hide  themselves  behind  woody  preci- 
pices; then  again,  when  we  know  not  what  has 
oecome  of  them,  appear  in  the  distances,  forming 
their  meanders  along  some  winding  vale.** 

Troy  Hovsk,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
Monmouth,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  trout  stream  called 
the  Trothy,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  is 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  several  antiqui- 
ties being  preserved  there.  Amongst  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  bed  which  is  assigned  by  tradition 
as  the  one  in  which  Henry  Y.  was  boruj  his  cradle, 
and  the  armour  which  he  is  said  to  have  worn  at 
Agincourt.  There  is  also  a  curious  carved  oak  chim- 
ney-piece, brought  from  Ragland  Castle.  The  house, 
which  was  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  contains  some 
fine  apartments,  adorned,  with  portraits  of  the  noble 
house  of  Beaufort,  into  whose  hands  it  originally 
came  from  the  Herbert  family.  The  present  Duke  of 
Beaufort  occasionally  visits  it  in  the  Autumn. 

About  half  a  mile  further  on,  "  the  Wye,**  to  use 
the  words  of  Nicholson,  "  makes  a  grand  sweep  to 
the  right,  and  assumes  a  new  character.  Dismissing 
its  rocks  and  precipices,  it  rolls  through  lofty  sloping 
hills,  thickly  covered  with  waving  woods.  All  is 
here  solemn,  still,  and  agreeable.**  Penalt  church, 
and  the  interesting  little  churofa  at  Michel  Troy,  .both 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  curious  am 
in  its  pretty  church-yard,  are  worthy  attention,  if 
time  is  not  an  object.  The  former  is  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  woody  eminence.  On  an  extensive  coromoa 
behind  there  is  a  large  oak,  with  a  stone  seat  at  its  foot. 
A  singular  custom  was  formerly  observed  at  thic  spot: 
when  a  funeral  passed  by,  the  corpse  was  placed  on 
this  stone,  and  the  company  sang  a  psalm;  being  an 
evident  continuation  of  the  oak  and  $Ume§  of  Druidism, 
and  Celtic  customs  altered  into  a  Christian  form. 

Passing  by  Upper  and  Lower  Redbrook,  on  the 
left  bank,  the  little  stream  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glou- 
cester, here  falls  into  the  Wye,  turning  the  wheels  of 
several  iron  and  tin-works.  At  l^itebrook  are 
some  paper-mills,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the  old 
iron-works,  and  a  little  below,  a  lofty  erobence, 
called  Pen-y-van  Hill,  appears  on  the  right.  Between 
Pen- y- van  and  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
manor* house  of  Pilstone,  which  are  now  partly  con- 
verted into  a  farm.  Crossing  the  Wye  over  a  modern 
and  somewhat  handsome  iron  bridge,  we  come  to 
Bigsweir  House,  (now  we  believe  untenanted,)  beauti- 
fully situate  amidst  hills  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
wood.  The  house  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  which 
gradually  rises  into  a  lofty  hill  called  Hud-knolls, 
on  the  summit  of  whichi  in  a  bleak  uaiDtemting 
country,  are  the  venerable  remains  of  St.  Briarel's 
Castle.  This  ancient  fortress  stands  on  the  confines 
of  Dean  Forest,  and  was  originally  founded  hy  Milo, 
earl  of  Hereford^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First, 
for  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Warden  of  the  EngM 
and  Welsh  marches^  and  aa  a  check  to  Cambrian 
incursions.  It  has  been  in  a  state  of  decay  for  cen- 
turiesi  and  though  '*  patched  and  cobbled  like  a  worn- 
out  shoe/*  it  if  itlU  sufficiently  in  repair  to  flerve  the 
purposes  of  a  prison  for  debtors  and  delinquents  in 
the  Forest 

At  Bigsweir^  an  intelligent  writer  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  :-^ 

The  voyager  will  lose  one  interesting  feature  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  W^e ;  we  allude  to  the  numerous  weirv  vbich 
obstruct  its  navigation  when  the  tide  is  out;  at  high  vater 
the  tide  flows  over  them  and  makes  the  river  appear  pe^ 
fectly  level. 

The  river  is  also  straitened  in  many  places  by  pro-' 
jecting  rocks  and  shelves,  in  some  instances  extending 
nearly  across  the  stream ;  these  produce  a  constant 
succession  of  rapida  and  eddying  falls,  which  con- 
tinue beyond  Bigsweir,  where  the  current  is  veiy 
strong. 

From  hence  a  long  reach  leads  us  to  LlandogOi 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  about  seven 
miles  from  Monmouth.  Tiddenham  Hill  rises  promi- 
nently in  the  foreground  of  this  sweet  village,  vhich 
consists  of  numerous  dwellings  studded  along  the  side 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  eminence,  mantled  with  thick 
and  picturesque  woods.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
hill  is  a  deep  ravine,  caUed  ''  Cleddon  Shoots/'  down 
which  in  the  Winter  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade.  A 
pretty  view  of  the  river,  which  forms  a  smooth  bay, 
with  the  extensive  tract  of  woodland  called  Hud- 
knolls  nearly  opposite,  may  here  be  obtained.  ^ 
Wye  now  becomes  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  and  its  hitherto  crystal  and  translucid  vave  is 
sullied  with  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Severn  Sea. 
Coedithelweir  is  a  large  fall  of  water  beneath  Hud- 
knolls  wood«  On  the  left  bank,  about  half  a  mik 
lower  down,  is  the  populous  littk  hamlet  of  Bio^* 
weir,  where  there  is  a  mart  for  the  reception  of  goow. 
chiefly  corn,  hoops,  and  fagots,  which  are  brought 
down  the  Wye,  and  here  shipped  on  board  vessels  o 
from  thir^  to  eighty  tons  and  upwards,  for  Bristol 
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and  other  places.  Brockweir  is  aboat  nine  miles 
distant  from  Monmouth,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  Chepstow.  A  great  many  vessels^  some  of  con- 
siderable burden^  have  been  built  here,  and  one  or 
two  are  always  to  be  seen  on  the  stocks. 

The  river  now  meoiders  to  Tintem^  fringed  on  the 
one  side  with  thiek  woods,  and  on  the  other  some 
rich  meadows  terminate  at  the  village  of  Tintern 
Parva.  On  rounding  the  point  at  Lyn-weir,  the 
church  of  Tintern,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  wears 
a  singular  and  picturesque  aspect.  Another  turn 
discloses  the  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent  Abbey 
Church,  a  description  of  which  we  must  reserve  for 
another  paper.     Hers  we  pause. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  STONE  PAVE- 
MENTS IN  PUBLIC  STREETS. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  marked  symbols  of 
advancing  civilization  or  enterprise  in  a  nation,  or  in 
any  of  its  cities,  is  when  attention  is  paid  to  its  public 
roads  and  thoroughfares.  If  communication  and 
traffic  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  places  be, 
as  the  experience  of  many  countries  has  shown  it  to 
be,  a  sure  and  advancing  step  in  social  Improvement, 
it  is  obvious  that  attention  to  the  roads,  paths,  or 
streets  leading  from  one  place  to  another,  becomes  an 
essential  element  in  the  progress  of  that  communica- 
tion. If  proof  of  this  were  required,  the  astonishing 
capital  invested  in  stage-coaches,  steam-vessels,  ca- 
nals, and  railroads,  in  our  own  country,  would  afford 
ample  proof. 

In  early  times  the  attention  to  roads  and  streets 
was  very  fitful  and  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  attempts  at  paving,  in  the  ancient  cities,  were 
effected  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  paved  those 
parts  of  the  streets  immediately  before  their  own 
houses  I  it  was,  therefore^  optional  and  uncertain. 

Ip  the  eastern  nations,  although  the  cities  were 
built  with  great  regard  to  luxury  and  magnificence, 
yet  attention  was  not  so  necessary  to  the  condition  of 
the  streets,  since  the  almost  utter  absence  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  confinement  of  rain  to  a  particular 
season  of  the  year,  rendered  the  earth,  or  gravelly 
paving,  of  the  streets  less  liable  to  that  process  of 
destruction,  which  similar  roads  would  experience  in 
the  more  humid  cities  of  Europe. 

The  most  commercial  cities  were  the  first  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  paving  public  streets.  It  was  from 
Carthage  that  the  Romans  acquired  their  first  idea  of 
its  importance,  and  the  city  of  Rome  became  paved 
by  degrees.  It  is  related  by  Josephus,  that  the  Jews 
proposed  to  Agrippa,.  after  the  building  of  the  Temple 
was  finished,  to  employ  the  workmen  who  had  been 
discharged  from  building  th#  Temple,  to  pave  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Talmud,  that  the  streets  of  Jeirusalem  were  swept 
every  day 

The  remains  of  Herculaneum  show  that  the  streets 
of  that  city  were  paved  with  lav^,  having  a  raised 
path  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers. 

The  government  of  the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  in 
Spain,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  marked  by  many 
enlightened  and  valuable  improvements,  In  matters 
connected  both  with  the  mental  culture  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  with  the  advancement  of  commerce;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
plunged  into  a  state  but  little  removed  from  barbarism. 
Among  these  improvements  was  the  paving  of  the 
city  of  Cordova,  so  early  as  the  year  850,  by  Abder- 
rahman  ihe  Second,  the  fourth  Spanish  caliph. 

The  first  introduction  of  pavements  into  Paris  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  foHowing  circumstance. 


as  related  by  Regord,  physician  to  Philip  the  Second. 
The  king  was  one  day  standing  at  one  of  the  windows 
in  his  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  when  he  was 
so  annoyed  by  the  sight  and  odour  of  the  dust  and 
rubbish  in  the  streets,  that  he  gave  orders  to  have 
them  paved  with  stone  at  his  own  expense.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1184 ;  and  in  the  accounts  of 
Gerard  de  Poissy,  intendant  of  finances,  it  appears 
that  11,000  marks  of  silver  were  paid  for  this  object 

The  marked  improvement  presented  by  the. streets 
of  Paris  stimulated  the  authorities  of  other  cities 
to  follow  the  example.  In  1391  Dijon  was  paved, 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  contributing 
2000  livres  towards  the  undertaking.  By  the  year 
1424  the  whole  of  the  streets  were  paved,  and  one 
favourable  result  was,  that  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  not  so  liable  as  before  to  be  affected  by 
contagious  disorders. 

It  does  not  appear  that  London  was  paved  in  the 
eleventh  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  details  of 
an  accident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1090. 
Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside,  was  unroofed  by  a  storm 
of  wind,  and  four  beams,  which  formed  part  of  the 
roof,  were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  penetrated 
the  soft  miry  soil  of  the  street  to  such  a  depth,  that 
only  four  feet  of  the  length  was  visible  above  ground, 
although  the  entire  length  of  the  beams  w^s  twenty- 
six  feet.  A  royal  command  was  issued  in  1417, 
which  stated,  that  "  the  highway  called  Old  Bourne 
was  so  deep  and  miry,  that  many  perils  and  hazards 
were  thereby  occasioned  to  the  king*s  carriages 
passing  that  way,  and  to  those  of  his  subjects  ;'*  he, 
therefore,  ordered  two  vessels,  of  twenty  tons  each, 
to  be  employed,  at  his  expense,  in  bringiiig  stones  to 
pave  the  streets.  Smithfield  appears  to  have  been 
first  paved  about  1614. 

The  origin  of  paving  in  the  city  of  Augsburg,  in 
Germany,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  occurred 
in  other  towns  and  cities.  Hans  Gwerlicb,  a  rich 
merchant,  caused  a  neat  foot-path  to  be  laid  before 
his  house  in  1415;  this  gained  so  much  approval 
from  the  inhabitants,  that  the  government  shortly 
afterwards  paved  the  whole  ally. 

The  paving  of  a  street  is  obviously  not  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  cleanliness ; 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  on  the  stone  paving 
being  a  sure  means  of  giving  the  streets  of  a  town  a 
dirty  appearance.  Accordingly  we  find  that  many 
squabbles  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
town  authorities,  respecting  the  qleausing  of  the 
streets.  This  was  particularly  observable  in  Paris. 
After  the  city  was  paved,  each  inhabitant  was  ordered 
to  keep  clean  the  pavement  opposite  his  own  house ; 
but  this  order  was  so  frequently  evaded,  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  streets  beci^me  choked  up  with 
rubbish.  In  1348  a  law  was  passed  to  makis  the 
order  more  peremptory,  and  in  1388  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  was  rendered  more  rigorous  by  heavy 
penalties.  The  inhabitants  hereupon  clubbed  together 
in  small  parties,  for  the  hire  of  men  and  carts  to 
remove  the  rubbish.  But  still  the  order  was  peg- 
lected  by  the  nobles,  who  conceived  that  they  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  such  a  duty;  the  consequence 
was  that  many  of  the  public  squares,  or  *'  places,'* 
still  remained  receptacles  for  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  A 
subsequent  law  made  it  incumbent  on  all  to  perform 
this  public  duty;  but  at  last,  the  government  adopted 
the  only  efficient  means  of  insuring  the  proper  per** 
formance  of  the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  streets, 
by  making  it  a  national  undertaking ;  they  contracted 
with  certain  parties  to  cleanse  the  streets  at  a  certain 
sum  per  annum, — the  amount  first  devoted  to  tUa 
purpose  being  70,000  livres  per  annum. 
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Sanvalj  ia  his  History  of  Paris,  relates  a  ciicam- 
stance  which  occurred  in  that  city,  considerahly 
earlier  than  the  events  which  we  have  just  detailed^ 
and  which  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  dirty  state 
of  the  streets,  and  of  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics 
at  that  period.  King  Philip  was  passing  St  Grervais 
on  horseback,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1181,  when  a 
sow  ran  against  his  horse's  legs,  made  him  stumble, 
and  threw  the  king  to  the  ground  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that  he  died  the  next  morning.  On  account  of 
this  accident  an  order  was  issued,  that  no  swine 
should  be  suffered  in  future  to  run  about  the  streets ; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Anthony, 
on  this  ground,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  respect 
due  to  their  patron  saint,  to  prevent  his  swine  from 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  going  where  they  thought 
proper.  It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  grant 
the  clergy  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  to  allow  Uieir 
swine,  provided  they  had  bells  to  their  necks,  to  pro- 
menade in  the  dirt  of  the  streets  without  molestation. 

In  many  of  the  continental  cities,  as  it  was  found 
almost  impossible  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  clean 
that  portion  of  the  paving  which  was  opposite  their 
own  doors,  the  irksome  office  was  shifted  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  persons  who  were  generally  held  as  being 
of  mean  condition ;  sometimes  the  skinners  had  this 
tax  imposed  upon  them,  at  other  times  the  servants 
of  the  public  executioner  had  to  bear  the  burden,  and 
in  many  instances,  this  office  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  indignities  which  were  so  liberally  heaped 
on  the  Jews  in  those  days.  But  perhaps  the  oddest 
mode  of  causing  the  streets  to  be  cleansed  was  that 
adopted  at  Beriin  in  1671,  when  it  was  ordered,  that 
every  countryman  who  brought  goods  into  Berlin  for 
sale  at  the  public  markets,  should  take  away  a  load 
of  rubbish  on  his  back. 

The  gradual  spread  and  improvement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  paving  the  streets  of  populous  cities^  in  our  own 
day,  are  too  familiar  to  every  one  to  render  a  detailed 
notice  of  them  necessary. 


To  be  truly  and  really  independent*  is  to  support  ourselves 
by  our  own  exertions. — Portxr. 


CoirscixNCE,  like  all  other  powers,  comes  to  maturity  bv 
insensible  degrees ;  and  may  be  more  aided  in  its  strength 
and  vigour*  by  proper  culture. — Rbid« 


Skvbral  species  of  phosphorescent  lichens,  especially 
*' subcorticalis,  subterranea,  and  phosphorea,**  are  occa- 
sionallv  phosphorescent,  and  more  or  less  luminous  in  the 
dark;  and  hence  they  often  give  to  the  eellars  and  mines 
in  which  they  grow  an  extraordinary  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance. In  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  they 
are  said  to  be  so  abundant  and  so  luminous,  as  even  to 
dazsle  the  eye  by  the  brilliant  light  that  they  afford.  This 
light  is  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  mines ;  so  that, 
hanging  in  festoons  and  pendent  from  the  roof  of  the 
various  excavations,  twisting  round  the  pillars,  and  cover- 
ing the  walls,  they  are  said,  by  their  brightness,  to  give  to 
the  Dresden  coal-mines,  in  which  they  abound,  tiia  sem- 
blance of  an  enchanted  palace.  Mr.  Erdman,  the  com- 
missioner of  mines,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
Rhizomorphn  in  one  he  visited: — **I  saw  the  luminous 

Slants  here  in  wonderful  beauty;  the  impression  produced 
y  the  spectacle  I  shall  never  forget.  It  appeared,  on 
descending  into  the  mine,  as  if  we  were  entering  an  en- 
chanted castle.  The  abundance  of  these  plants  was  so 
great,  that  the  roof,  and  the  walls,  and  the  pillars,  were  en- 
tirely covered  with  them,  and  the  beautiful  light  they  cast 
around  almost  dazzled  the  eye.  The  light  they  give  out  is 
like  faint  moonshine,  so  that  two  persons  near  each  other 
could  readily  distinguish  their  bodies.  The  lights  appear 
to  be  most  considerable  when  the  temperature  of  the  mines 
is  comparatively  high/* 


RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  IX. 

Centrx  of  Gravity  {continuei), 

Whxn  we  have  determined  the  exact  spot  where  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  |situated  in  any  solid,  a  perpcn. 
dicular  line  drawn  from  soch  centre,  to  the  centR 
of  the  earth,  is  called  the  Une  of  dirsetiom ;  and  along 
this  line  every  unsupported  body  endeavonrs  tofill: 
if  this  line  fdl  within  the  base  of  a  body,  such  body 
will  remain  at  rest;  if  otherwise  it  will  fall. 

This  will  explain  to  us  why  it  is  that  a  body  staadi 
firmly  and  steadily  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  iu 
base|;  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  tall  body 
upon  its  narrow  base.  It  is  not  easy  to  baUoce  a 
peg-top  upon  its  peg)  or  a  hoop  upon  its  edge}  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cone  and  the  pyramid  stand  firm 
and  immovable,  since  the  line  of  direction  falls  vithin 
the  middle  of  the  base,  and  the  centre  of  gnTity  ia 
snch  bodies  is  necessarily  low  down  near  the  base. 

All  the  art  of  a  rope-dancer  consists  in  altering  his 
centre  of  gravity  upon  every  variation  of  the  postion 
of  his  body,  so  as  to  preserve  the  line  of  directioa 
within  the  base.  He  is  assisted  in  this  by  means  of 
a  long  pole,  the  ends  of  which  are  loaded  with  lead; 
this  pole  he  holds  across  the  rope,  and  fixes  his  eyes 
steadily  upon  some  object  near  the  rope,  so  as  to 
detect  instantly  the  deviation  of  his  centre  of  graTity 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  If  this  centre  deviates  for 
an  instant  to  one  side,  he  would  be  liable  to  faU  of 
the  rope  on  that  side;  but  he  preserves  his  poaitioa 
by  lowering  the  end  of  the  pole  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  thus  constantly  maintains  the  line  of  directioa 
within  the  very  narrow  base  on  which  he  stands.  We 
frequently  use  our  arms  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rope-dancer  uses  his  balancing  pole.  If  we  stninble 
with  one  foot,  we  extend  the  opposite  arm.  In  walk- 
ing along  a  very  narrow  ledge,  we  balance  our  bodies 
by  means  of  our  arms ;  a  man  carrying  a  pail  of 
water  has  his  centre  of  gravity  thrown  on  one  side  by 
the  wei^t  of  the  pail;  he,  tfaerefoie,  curves  his  body 
away  from  the  pidl.  and  extends  the  opposite  ara, 
and  thus  maintains  his  centre  of  gravity  in  its  proper 
position.  A  man  canying  a  sack  of  wheat  on  bis 
back,  leans  forward,  and  thus  prevents  the  weight 
from  throwing  the  line  of  direction  beyond  the  base 
behind  him.  Numerous  other  examples  of  a  simile 
kind  will  readily  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader:  ve 
now  proceed  to  supply  instances  which  are  not  so 
obvious. 

In  fig.  1,  a  weight  o  is  attached  to  a  bent  wire  r. 
and  the  latter  is  fixed  at  ita  upper  extremity  to  a 

Flf.  1. 


piece  of  wood  which  rests  at  ita  edge  vpon  the  table. 
Now  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
weight  should  fall  to  the  ground,  than  that  the  smiU 
piece  of  wood  should  tilt  over;  but  a  careful  attentton 
to  the  figure  will  show,  that  in  order  to  overtnm  ibe 
board,  the  weight  6  must  rise  towards  the  inner  part 
of  the  table;  and  as  ahnost  the  entire  weight  (aod 
consequently  the  centre  of  gravity)  of  the  wbofc 
resides  in  the  weight  o.  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  for  q  to  aacend,  and  as  the  board  ctnoot 
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npaet  nithoat  rnieing  the  weight  s,  the  whole  ma;  be 
made  tu  swing  to  and  fro  without  f&lling. 

A  similar  fact  is  more  strikiagly  ahown  by  nu- 
pending  a  pail  of  water,  as  showa  in  another  part  of 
fig.  t.  The  pail  O  ia  supported  by  a  atriag  or  handle  i 
H,  which  is  aecnred  to  a  board  or  atick,  rather  more 
than  half  of  which  resta  upon  the  table.  If  the  pail 
were  allowed  to  hang  with  the  handle  upright,  the 
whole  assembles  would,  of  conrae,  upset,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  weight  would  be  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  the  stick  ia  not  at  all  fixed  to  the 
table.  Bat  the  whole  acquirea  itability  by  merely 
placing  a  atick  r  in  the  poattion  i  a.  The  upper  end 
is  inserted  into  a  notch  in  the  stick  at  x,  while  the 
lower  end  preases  agtunst  the  pail,  and  forces  the 
handle  h  out  of  the  vertical  position.  Now  no 
motion  can  be  given  to  the  pail  without  raising  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  anch 
an  elevation  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity, 
the  position  of  the  psil  is  one  of  stable  equiUhrinm, 
Which  a  alight  disturbance  is  not  sufBcient  to  destroy. 

Figures  2  to  9  are  additional  illustrations  of  the 
troth  that  the  centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the 
lowest  point.  They  aeem,  at  fint  view,  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  law;  for  a  body 
does   not   naturally   roll  up-  r^t^* 

hill,  as  in  the  following  cases, 
but  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  as  perfect  illustrations  of 
the  law  as  Buy  that  we  have 
before  given, 

Ftgura  2,  is  a  doable  cone 
of  wood,  which  rolls  up  the  inclined  plane  a  n  c  n, 
fig.  3.  The  sharp  edge  formed  by  the  two  bases  of 
the  cones  is  placed  at  c,  and  the  cones  roll  to  a  b  ; 


F1,.IL 
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mass  bat  is  on  one  ride  of  it  as  at  i.    Now  in  fig.  7, 


bat  although  they  appear  to  move  ap  the  inclined 
plane,  they  actually  move  along  a  horizontal  Une,  or 
down  a  line  slightly  inclined,  as  may  be  seen  by 
inspecting  figure  4, 
where  ce  is  the  line 
along  which  the  cone 
moves  ;  ca  is  the  up- 
ward inclination  of 
the  ban  of  the  frame, 
which  deceive  the  eye 
in  the  effect  produced.  But  e/  is  actually  the  path 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  cone,  and  rf<  the  path  of  the 
axis,  both  of  which  incline  downwards. 

In  fig.  5,  the  cylinder,  of  which  a  k  i  is  a  section, 
if  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  c,  it  will  roll  down, 
because  the  centra  of 
gravity  not   being  sap-  "fr^. 

ported  ia  the  line  of 
direction  hid,  it  falls 
beyond  the  point  of  sup- 
port p,  and  the  line  f  a 
does  not  coincide  with 
the  line  of  direction.— 
But  if  the  cylinder  be 
not  hornogeneons  ;  if  it 
be  formed  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  lead,  as  in 
figs.  6  and  7,  when  the 
shaded  parts  ■  f  rapresent  the  lend,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  nugaitnde  of  th^ 


the  point  of  sapport  is  d,  and  a  perpendicular  from 
the  centra  of  gravity  x  falls  above  the  point  of  sup- 
port, so  that  the  cylinder  roUs  upwards  until  it  falls 

the  position  shown  in  fig.  6;  such,  that  a  perpen- 
dicnlar  from  the  centre  of  gravity  meets  the  point  of 
contact  D,  when  it  will  remain  stationary,  although 
on  an  inclined  plane. 

Fig.  8,  is  a  further  illustration  of  this  interesting 
experiment.     The  dotted  line  is  the  path  of  the  centre 


of  magnitude  of  the  cylinder  up-hill ;  but  the  curved 
line  is  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  ao  that  it  will 
readily  he  seen  that  the  cylinder  has  a  tendency  to 
roll  a  short  distance  upwards,  in  order  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  nay  assume  tbe  lowest  possible  position 
whereby  stability  is  acquired. 

The  same  principle  baa  been  applied  to  make  ■ 
watch  show  time  by  rolling  slowly  down  an  inclined 
plane.      Fig.  P,  is  the  section   of  a  cylinder,  which 


would  roll  down  the  inclined  plane  quickly  hnt  for  b 
heavy  body  p,  which  ia  so  adjusted,  that  the  cylinder 
turns  round  once  in  twelve  houra,  while  the  weight  p 
maintaina  a  constant  direction  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder;  so  that  the  wheel  to  whose  axis 
it  ia  attached  does  not  move  round,  but  allows  the 
cylinder  to  move  round  it.  The  other  wheels  are 
under  the  control  of  the  central  wheel,  and  act  the 
usual  parts  of  clock-work.  On  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  dock-face,  the  hands  to  wtuch  ara 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  central  wheel. 


Hb  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  u»e  and 
neMuityfoi  him  to  know,ii  but  sn  ignorsnt  ubd,  whatever 
he  msy  know  lietidei. Tillotsdn. 

A  MAN  ean  always  conquer  his  passions  if  he  please* ;  but 
he  cannot  always  pleMc  to  conquer  hi*    assions.— D.  B. 
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A  SCENE  IN  RUSSIA. 

6HKAT   FETE    AT   PETERBOFV. 

The  whole  population  of  Petersburgh  was  in  motion 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  great  f&te  at  Peterhoff. 
It  was  expected  that  the  entertainment  would  be  more 
than  usually  splendid,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  of  Holland,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister 
the  empress ;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  splendid  equi- 
pages of  the  nobility,  carriages,  droskeys,  telegas^ 
and  carts,  were  hurrying  along  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
while  steam-boats,  sail-boats,  row-boats,  and  craft  of 
every  description,  were  gliding  on  the  bosom  of  the 
yiver. 

Peterhoff  is  about  twenty-five  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  the  whole  bank  of  the  Neva  on  that  side 
is  adorned  with  palaces  and  beautiful  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  Russian  seigneurs.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Opposite  is  the  city  of  Cronstadt,  the  sea- 
port of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  anchorage  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  It  was  then  crowded  with  merchant- 
ships  of  every  nation,  with  flags  of  every  colour 
streaming  from  their  spars,  in  honour  of  the  day. 

From  the  time  when  we  entered  the  grounds,  until 
we  left,  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  whole  was 
a  fairy  scene.  The  grounds  extended  some  distance 
along  the  shore«  and  the  palace  stands  on  an  embank* 
ment,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  command* 
ing  a  full  view  of  the  Neva,  Cronstadt,  with  its  shipping, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  We  followed  along  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  five  hundred  yards  long,  bordered 
by  noble  trees.  On  each  side  of  the  canal  were 
large  wooden  frames,  about  sixty  feet  high,  filled  with 
glass  lamps  for  the  illumination ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
each,  was  another  high  frame-work,  with  lamps, 
forming,  among  other  things,  the  arms  of  Russia,  the 
double-headed  eagle,  and  under  it  a  gigantic  star, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  he^i  of  the 
canal  was  a  large  basin  of  water,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  basin  stood  a  colossal  group  in  brass,  of  a  man 
tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a  rampant  lionj  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  rushed  a  jet  d*  eau,  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty-feet  high.  On  each  aide  of  this 
basin,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  was 
a  smaller  basin,  with  a  jet  d*eau  in  each,  about  half 
its  height,  and  all  around  were  jets  d*eaux,  of  various 
kinds,  throwing  water  verticiUly  and  horizontally  j 
among  them  1  remember  a  figure  larger  than  life, 
leaning  forward  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  throwing  the 
discus,  with  a  powerful  stream  of  water  rushing  from 
his  clenched  fist.  These  basins  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  embankment  on  which  stands  the  palace.  In 
the  centre  was  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the 
palace,  and  on  each  side  was  a  continuous  range  oi 
marble  slabs,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  which  poured 
down  a  sheet  of  water,  the  slabs  being  placed  so  high 
and  far  apart  as  to  allow  lamps  to  be  arranged  be- 
hind the  water.  All  over,  along  the  public  walks, 
and  in  retired  alcoves,  were  frames  hung  with  lamps, 
and  everywhere,  under  the  trees,  and  on  the  open 
lawn,  were  tents  of  every  size  and  fashion,  beautifully 
decorated  3  many  of  them,  oriental  in  style  and 
elegance,  were  fitted  up  as  places  of  refreshment. 

Thousands  of  people,  dressed  in  their  best  attire, 
were  promenading  the  grounds,  but  there  were  no 
vehicles,  until,  in  turning  a  point,  we  espied,  at  Bofne 
distance  up  an  avenue,  and  coming  quietly  towards 
OS,  a  plain  open  carriage,  with  two  horses,  and  two 
English  jockey  outriders,  in  which  were  a  gentlemen 
and  lady,  whom,  without  the  universal  taking  off  of 
hats  around  us,  I  recognised  at  once  as  the  enparor 
and  emprees.     He  loolud  ev«ry  inch  a  Idng,  mmi,  sha 


wa9  my  beau  ideal  of  a  queen,  in  appearance  and 
manners.  They  bowed  as  they  passed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  being  ontaide  of  the  line  of  Rusaians,  and 
easily  reoagniaed  as  a  stranger,  their  courtesy  was  di- 
rected particularly  to  me;  but  I  found  that  my  com- 
panioB  took  it  very  much  to  himself,  and  no  doubt 
every  long-bearded  Russian  near  us  did  the  tame. 
In  jnatioa  to  myself,  however,  I  may  almost  say  that 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  emperar;  for  although 
his  imperial  highaess  did  not  speak  to  me,  he  apoka 
in  A  laaguago  which  non0  but  I  (and  the  queen  and 
his  jockey  outridars)  understood;  for,  waving  hii 
hand  to  them,  I  beard  him  say  in  English,  *To  the 


After  this  Ml^rwMr  with  his  majesty,  we  walked  up 
to  the  palaea.  I^e  splendid  regiments  of  guards 
were  drawn  np  around  it,  every  private  carrying  him- 
self like  a  prince ;  and  I  did  not  admire  all  his  palaces, 
nor  hardly  his  queen,  so  much  as  this  splendid  body 
of  armed  followers.  Behind  the  palace  is  a  large 
plain,  cut  up  into  gravel- walks,  having,  in  one  place, 
a  basin  of  water,  with  water- works  of  varioas  kinds, 
among  which  were  some  of  peculiar  beauty,  falling  in 
the  form  of  a  semi-globe. 

A  little  before  dark,  we  retired  to  a  refectory  nnder 
a' tent,  until  the  garden  was  completely  lighted  np, 
that  we  might  have  the  full  effect  of  the  illamination 
at  one  view  i  and  when  we  went  out,  the  dazzliag 
brilliancy  of  the  scene  within  the  semicircular  illa- 
minatioii  aronnd  the  water- works,  was  beyond  d^ 
scription.  This  semicircular  frame-work  enclosed, 
in  a  large  sweep,  the  three  basins,  and  terminated  at 
the  embankment  in  which  the  palace  stands,  pre- 
senting all  around  an  immense  fiery  scroll  in  the  air, 
sixty  or  eighty  fact  high,  and  filled  with  all  manner 
of  devices ;  and  for  its  background  a  broad  sheet  of 
water,  falling  over  a  range  of  steps,  with  lighted 
lamps  behind  ft,  forming  an  illuminated  cascade, 
while  tha  basins  were  blazing  with  the  light  thrown 
upon  thera  from  myriads  of  Umps,  and  the  colossal 
figures,  of  a  reddened  and  unearthly  hoe,  were 
spouting  eolumna  of  water  into  the  air.  More  than 
two  hundred  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  be 
aaaembled  In  the  garden,  in  every  variety  of  gay, 
brilliant,  and  eatraordinary  costume.  St.  Petersburgh 
was  half  depopulated,  and  thousands  of  peasants 
were  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  I 
was  accidentally  separated  from  all  my  compani(ms; 
and,  alone  among  thousands,  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
and  for  an  hour  watched  the  throng  passing  through 
the  illuminated  circle,  and  ascending  the  broad  st^ 
leading  toward  the  palace. 

Among  all  this  immense  crowd  toere  was  no 
rabble;  not  a  dress  that  could  c^endtheeye;  but 
intermingled  with  the  ordinary  costumes  of  Eoro- 
peans  were  the  Russian  shopkeeper,  with  his  long 
surtout,  his  bell-crowned  hat,  and  scrfema  beard; 
Cossacks  and  Circassian  soldiers,  and  Calmuc  Tartars, 
and  cavalier  guards;  hussars,  with  the  sleeves  of 
their  rich  jackets  dangling  loose  over  dieir  shoulders, 
tossing  plumes,  and  helmets  glittering  with  steel, 
intermingled  throughout  with  the  gay  dresses  of  ladies, 
while  near  me,  and,  like  me,  carelessly  stretched  on 
the  grass,  under  the  light  of  thousands  of  lampSi 
was  a  group  of  peasants  from  Finland,  Uddliog  and 
dancing ;  the  women,  with  light  hair,  bands  aroand 
their  heads,  and  long  jackets  enwrapping  their  square 
forms,  and  the  men  with  long  great-coats,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  a  bunch  of  shells  in  front 

Leaving  this  brilliant  scene,  I  joined  the  throng  on 
the  steps,  and  by  the  side  of  a  splendid  hussar, 
tttooffing  his  manly  figure  to  whisper  in  the  ears  ofj 
lovely  girl^  I  aseended  to  the  pidaoe,  and  presentrd 
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my  ticket  of  admission  to  the  masked  ball.  I  had 
not  been  presented  at  coart,  and  consequently,  bad 
only  admission  to  the  outer  apartments  with  the 
people.  I  had>  however»  the  range  of  a  snccession 
of  splendid  rooms,  richly  decorated  with  vases  and 
tazzas  of  precious  stones,  candelabras,  couches,  otto* 
mans,  superb  mirrors,  and  inlaid  floors  j  and  the 
centre  room,  extending  several  hundred  feet  in  kngth> 
bad  its  lofty  walls  covered  to  the  very  ceilings  with 
portraits  of  ail  the  female  beantiea  is  Russia^  about 
eighty  years  agOk 

I  was  about  being  tired  of  gazing  at  thcae  pictures 
of  long^sleeping  beauties,  when  the  great  doors  at 
one  end  were  thrown  open,  and  the  emperor  and 
empress,  attended  by  the  whole  coorti  passed  throtigh, 
on  their  way  to  the  banqueting-hall.  Although  I 
had  been  in  company  with  the  emperor  before,  in  the 
garden,  and  though  I  had  taken  ofif  my  hat  to  the 
empress,  both  passed  without  recognising  me. 

The  court  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe ;  the  dresses  of  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  general 
and  8ta£f  officers,  being  really  magnificent,  while  those 
of  the  ladies  sparkled  with  jewels.  I  saw  them 
enter  the  banqueting-hall,  painted  in  oriental  style  to 
represent  a  tent,  and  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  emperor  and  empress  and  all  that  brilliant 
collection  eat;  but  turned  away  from  a  noise  that 
destroyed  much  of  the  illusion^  namely,  the  clatter  of 
knives  and  forki. 

I  turned  to  the  illuminated  scene  and  the  thronging 
thousands  below,  descended  once  more  to  the  garden, 
passed  down  the  steps,  worked  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  fell  into  a  long  avenue,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  garden,  brilliantly  lighted,  but  entirely  deserted. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  I  came  to  an  artificial  lake« 
opposite  which  was  a  small  square  two-story  cottage, 
being  the  old  residence  of  Peter  the  Great>  the 
founder  of  all  the  magnificence  of  Peterhoff.  It  was 
exactly  in  the  style  of  our  ordinary  country  houses, 
and  the  furniture  was  ai  a  simplicity  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  surrounding  splendour. 

The  door  opened  into  a  little  hall,  in  which  were 
two  old-fashioned  Dutch  mahogany  tables,  with  oval 
leaves,  legs  tapering  and  enla|ging  at  the  feet  into 
something  like  a  horse- shoe«  In  a  room  on  cme  side 
was  the  old  Czars  bed,  a  low,  broad  wooden  bedstead, 
with  a  sort  of  canopy  over  it,  the  covering  of  the 
canopy  and  the  coverlet  being  of  striped  calico ;  the 
whole  house,  inside  and  out,  was  hung  with  lamps^ 
illumining  it  with  a  glare  that  was  almost  distressing, 
contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  Peter's  residence ; 
and,  as  if  to  give  greater  contrast  to  this  simplicity, 
while  I  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  ball,  I  saw 
roll  by  me,  in  splendid  equipages^  the  emperor  and 
empress,  with  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  court  which 
I  had  left  in  the  banqueting-hall,  now  making  a  tour 
of  the  gardens.  The  carriages  were  all  of  one  pattern, 
long,  hung  low,  without  any  tops^  and  somewhat  like 
omnibuses,  except  that,  instead  of  scats  being  on 
each  side,  there  was  a  partition  in  the  middle,  not 
higher  than  the  back  of  a  sofa,  with  large  seats  like 
sofas  on  each  side,  on  which  the  company  sat  in  a 
row,  with  their  backs  to  each  other  j  in  front  was  a 
high  and  large  box  for  the  coachman,  and  a  footman 
behind.  It  was  so  light  that  I  could  distinguish  the 
faces  of  every  gentleman  and  lady  as  they  passed ; 
and  there  was  something  so  unique  in  the  exhibition, 
tb^t,  with  the  splendour  of  the  court  dresses,  it 
seemed  the  climax  of  the  brilliant  scenes  at  Peterhoff. 
I  followed  them  with  my  eyes  till  they  were  out  of 
sight,  gave  one  more  look  to  the  modest  pillow  on 
which  old  Peter  reposed  bi0  careworn  head^  and  at 


about  one  o'clock  in  the  tnoming  left  the  gal^den.  A 
frigate  brilliantly  illuminated  was  firing  a  salute,  the 
flash  of  her  guns  lighting  up  the  dark  surface  of  the 
water,  as  I  embarked  on  board  the  Steam-boat.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  morning  twilight  Was  like  that  of 
day;  at  three  o'clock,  t  was  at  my  hotel,  and  pro- 
bably at  ten  minutes  past,  asleep. > 


SUMMER   MORNING. 

Go  forth,  thou  care-worn  man, 

And  roam  the  woods  onee  more^ 
The  forest  pathway  tread, 

And  by  the  lake's  calm  shore  ; 
Forget  thy  hoarded  gold, 

Thou  reckless  man  of  sin. 
And  let  this  Summer  morning 

A  short-lived  homage  win. 

Go  forth,  thou  sinless  child. 

With  that  archly- beaming  eye« 
Shout  forth  thy  buoyant  gle^essy 

And  nature  will  reply ; 
Thy  favourite  brook  is  trilling 

A  mirthful  glee  to-day, 
And  countless  voices  calling, 

"  Forth  to  the  woods,  away  !" 

Go  forth,  thou  maiden  lair, 

"Where  glides  the  peaceful  stream. 
Where  woodland  flowers  are  springingy 

A  waking  vision  dream ; 
O  joy  that  never  wearies  I 

On  thy  lover  thou  art  dwelling ; 
Thy  deeply-shrouded  secret 

That  blush  is  boldly  telling. 

Go  forth,  aspiring  youth, 

To  ponder  daring  schemes ; 
Thou  wilt  come  yet  once  again, 

To  mourn  those  fatal  dreams  ; 
And  marvel  thou  couldst  leave 

Yon  sweet  secluded  gleni 
To  win  the  phantom  glory. 

Among  thy  fellow  men. 

Go  forth,  thou  languid  form^ 

Thou  who  art  doomed  to  die. 
Whose  fate  is  written  on  that  flush. 

And  in  that  glassy  eye; 
Go  forth,  and  once  again 

Revel  in  this  pure  air ; 
Unconscious  of  the  future. 

Pour  forth  a  hopeful  prayer. 

And  thou,  whose  poet's  soul 

Worships  each  dale  and  wood» 
Thy  airy  visions  weave 

In  yon  sweet  solitude ; 
Though  counselled  by  the  wise 

And  cold  to  shun  such  lure^ 
O,  keep  that  inner  fount 

Of  thought  and  feeling  pure ! A.  E» 


All  deception  in  the  course  of  life,  is  indeed  nothing  els* 
but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood  passing  from 
words  into  things, — South's  Sermons. 

It  is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches:  none  go  just 
alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. — Pope. 

TauTH  will  be  uppermost*  some  time  or  other,  like  cork, 
though  kept  down  in  water. — Sir  Willia.m  Templb. 

Reason  requires  culture  to  expand  it.  It  resembles  the 
fire  concealed  in  the  tlint,  whieh  only  shows  itself  when 
struck  with  the  steel. — Gbrdil. 


Without  recurring  to  anv  effects  produced  upon  the 
general  system,  every  individual  in  every  stage,  and  under 
every  circumstance  of  existence,  has  a  post  to  maintain, 
in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  the 
universe :  on  a  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  arising  trutn 
that  lituaiion,  whatever  it  be«  and  not  from  a  desertion  of 
it,  nust  all  ous  happiness  depend. — ^Mrs.  C  abtbb. 
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THE  COMB-CUTTING  ENGINE. 

The  teeta  of  combi  were  originally  cot  dj  meani 
of  a  double  saw,  one  blade  of  which  wa«  twice  the 
length  of  the  other  ;  the  teeth  were  cut  as  followa: — 
let  A,  fig.  1,  represent  the  piece  of  horn  or  wood,  ont 
of  which  the  comb  is  to  be  cat ;  it  ia  of  the  exact  tize 
of  the  comb.  B  ia  the  aaw  with  ita  two  uneqnal 
blades ;  the  firet  cnt  of  tbia  ww  baa  already  made 


two  nicka  in  the  material,  that  by  the  longer  blade  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  tooth,  and  that  by  the  shorter 
to  half  the  depth ;  the  longer  blade  is  now  placed 
in  the  shallow  nick,  which  it  deepens  to  its  full 
extent,  while  a  third  nick  it  made  by  the  shorter 
blade  :  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  teeth  were 
gradually  marked  out,  and  were  afterwards  finished 
by  means  of  files.  The  next  improvement  was  the 
employment  of  circular  saws  of  different  diameters, 
instead  of  the  two-bladed  straight  saw. 

The  manner  in  which  combs  are  cat  at  present  is 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  derived  to  manu- 
Akctures  and  the  arts  by  the  inventions  of  ingenions 
men,  directed  frequently  by  accident.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  principal  house  in  London  fur  the  sale 
of  combs  bad  received  from  abroad  some  patterns  of 
ornaments,  like  the  spikes  and  balls  of  coronets,  to 
be  attached  to  tortoise-shell  combs.  They  gave  the 
order  to  execute  these  to  an  ingenions  artist  of  the 
name  of  Ricketts,  who  contrived  a  punch,  by  the 
sncceasive  pressure  of  which,  on  a  thin  piece  of  warm 
tortoise-shell,  he  cut  out  the  pattern  piece  by  piece; 
on  disengaging  the  pattern  from  the  other  part,  he 
observed  to  himself,  "  Here  are  two  combs  cnt  out 
of  the  material  for  only  one."  He  improved  on  this 
hint,  and  constructed  a  machine  in  which  he  em- 
ployed  a  cutter  like  a  chisel,  which,  descending  upon 
the  shell,  cut  one  aide  of  a  tooth  at  a  time,  and  then, 
by  ahifting  the  bed  on  which  the  shell  was  laid,  and 
moving  it  forward  a  short  distance,  the  other  of  the 
tooth  was  cnt:  the  result  of  this  operation  may  be 
•een  in  fig.  Z,  which  re- 
presents a  piece  of  shell 
very  little  larger  than 
necessary  for  one  comb, 
but  which,  by  this 
means,  is  made  to  pro- 
dace  two. 

When  the  knowledge  of  this  engine  oegan  tr 
spread  abroad,  various  contrivances  were  resortea  to 
to  guide  the  direction  of  the  cutter,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  descend  ol^liquely  and  at  regular  intervals ;  hut  this 
oblique  action  was  next  avoided  by  the  employment 
of  two  cutters,  or  chisels,  placed  at  an  angle  with 
each  other,  by  means  of  which  a  perfect  tooth  is  cat 
at  one  blow.  The  scales  of  turtoise-shell  being  much 
thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  were  not  so  well 
adapted  for  this  invention  as  bom,  the  thin  edge  not  - 
being  thick  enough  for  the  back  of  the  comb:  but 
this  can  be  remedied  by  soldering  another  piece  of 
shell  npon  the  thin  edge;  it  is  effected  in  this  man- 
ner. The  two  surfaces  to  be  united  are  nicely  rasped 
and  smoothed,  placed  between  two  thin  boards,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press.  The  press 
is  pat  for  ytme  hoars  in  boiling  water  and  tightened 


from  time  to  time,  natil  at  length  a  complete  JoDctioa 
takes  place. 

The  engine  represented  in  the  engrsrin|  is  copkd 
from  the  Thuuaelioiu  of  Ike  Soeuty  qf  Arti,  vol.  i1. 
The  cutters  are  seen  at  a  a,  fig.  3 ;  they 
are  arranged  in  thia  manner: — aa  are        ^^ 
the  edges  of  the  chisels  set  at  an  angle  i 

by  c,  which  ia  called  the  fiUijtg-»p  piece: 
&  is  a  amaller  chisel  which  cats  away       ^  U^ 
the  point  of  the  tooth  from  the  shell,  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  attached; 
but  this  small  chisel  only  effects  this 
operation  on  one  of  the  combs :  the  opposite  tecUi  n 
cat  away  by  the  bent  ends  dd  of  the  longer  diiieli, 
which  at  each  blow  half  separate  two  teeth. 

FU.*. 


The  shell  is  firmly  fixed  beneath  the  cutter  a,  ud 
the  engine  acts  in  the  following  manner:— i  ii » 
strong  bar  firmly  jointed  behind  to  the  framewotki  it 
ia  kept  steady  by  the  loop  c,  and  is  moved  downwaidi 
by  means  of  the  crank  in  firont,  carrying  slong  •ill" 
it  its  cutters  upon  the  shell.  Thia  crank  i«  loortd 
by  the  handle  and  winch  k;  and  is  sofiiedtlitlit 
brings  down  the  cotter  upon  the  shell  at  thit  pwtof 
therevolntionof  the  winch,  when  the  wheel  will  if« 
teeth  which  is  fitted  to  its  axis,  ia  clear  of  tbe  teti 
of  the  larger  wheel.  As  soon  as  the  tooth  is  ml,  i" 
crank  in  ita  revolution  raises  the  lever  and  colW 
and  the  teeth  on  the  small  wheel  entering  tbcw  of  ibe 
larger,  move  the  la^e  wheel  a  part  of  a  nrolotm 
ThU  large  wheel  is  fixed  to  a  screw  which  is  wtwW 
to  a  sliding  table,  on  which  the  tortoise-shell  i«  f1>'^< 
the  screw  is  consequently  turned  a  part  of  s  tnow- 
tion,  and  the  shell  and  Uble  thrust  forward  pro[er- 
tionately.  The  smaller  wheel  becomes  tgaio  d«- 
.engaged  from  the  larger,  the  crank  again  bring!  Am 
the  cutter  on  the  shell,  and  another  tooth  i«  ciit,«M 
this  alternate  action  takes  place  until  the  t*?f"^ 
are  cnt  out  Another  piece  of  shell  is  roppliw, «" 
Uie  movement  of  the  handle  of  the  winch  bang  re- 
versed, the  ahell  and  the  table  move  bsck  to  tbffi 
former  position,  and  two  more  combs  are  iep»n' 
If  comha  with  finer  teeth  are  required,  the  Iw? 
wheel  is  changed  for  another  with  more  teelb  m  » 
circumference,  and  the  cotters  are  also  set  »t  •" 
acuter  angle. 


LiSBRTY  is  to  the  oolleeliVB  body,  what  hwJlh  n  "  «^ 
individual  body.  Without  health,  no  pleaiuroMnDeui" 
by  man ;  without  Lberty,  no  happiness  can  be  enjojea  i? 
society. Bol  i  kq  bko  kk. 

It  U  impossible  to  make  people  undersUnd  their  "gw^ 
for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it;  iM  thwWt  ■■ 
that  can  perceive  it  hath  it  not.. — BisBor  TAf  .OB. 

LONDON: 
JOHN  WILI.IAM  PABKEE,  WEB*!  ^*|J|^^ 
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TJEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  AND  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD.    IL 


GRKY-STREBT STATVE  OF   EAEL    ORKY — THB    CIN- 

TRAl.      EXCHAWGB HEAT,     POUtTHY,    AND    TEGK- 

TABLE  MARKETS ROYAL  ARCADE TYNE  BRIDOK. 

Ws  come  now  to  tbe  examination  of  the  new  bnildings 
erected  by  Mr,  Grainger,  a  gentleman  of  whom  New- 
castle is  justly  proud.  Emerging  from  a  compara- 
tively bumble  station,  he  displayed  at  an  early  age 
such  extraordinary  talent  aa  an  architect,  that  he  waa 
at  once  employed  to  erect  every  public  building  re- 
quired in  the  townj  and  the  singular  beauty  of  his 
structures  created  a  desire  for  fresh  buildings,  white 
his  integrity  won  him  the  confidence  of  capitalists 
able  to  bear  the  expense  of  extensive  speculations. 

Grey-street  is  without  a  rival  in  the  world  as  a  street 
built  merely  for  business,  and  resembles  rather  a  street 
of  palaces  than  houses.  It  surpasses  Regent- street, 
London,  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  architecture, 
and  in  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and 
it  has  the  decided  advantage  of  being  all  built  of  solid 
stone,  instead  of  brick  faced  with  stucco.  It  was 
erected  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  though  its 
elaborate  workmanship  would  seem  to  have  required 
the  labour  of  a  century.  The  buildings  form  groups, 
each  of  which  seems  to  be  one  great  public  edifice, 
worthy  to  have  been  raised  by  some  powerful  monarch. 
The  central  group  on  the  west  side,  occupied  by  the 
Northumberland  District-Bank,  and  the  Branch- Bank 
of  England,  has  all  the  splendour  of  a  palace.  Al- 
though they  arc  elaborately  finished,  there  is  nothing 
tawdry  or  meretricious  in  these  edifices,  for  the  parts 
harmonize  with  each  other,  and  all  the  parts  are  so 
exquisitely  proportioned,  that  we  feel  while  looking  at 
each  building,  "  here  is  nothing  to  be  added  and 
nothing  to  be  taken  away,  without  injury  to  the 
striking  effect  of  the  whole."  At  the  point  of  entrance 
from  the  north  to  Grey-street  and  Grainger- street,  a 
oalumn  is  erected  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of 

Vol.  XIU. 


Earl  Grey  in  his  parliamentary  robes.  The  Etnluc  is 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  is  an  excellent  likeness.  Tlie 
total  height  of  the  column  is  135  feet;  a  circular 
staircase  within  leads  to  a  balcony  at  the  base  of  the 
statue,  from  whence  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  This  column 
is  so  placed  as  to  form  the  termination  of  Grey- 
street,  called  after  the  noble  earl;  and  of  Grsinger- 
street,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  pub  lie- spirited 
architect.  The  best  view  of  it,  however,  is  from 
Eldon-square,  so  called  in  honour  of  Lord  Eldon, 
Iste  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  who  was  a  nativo 
of  Newcastle. 

The  most  striking  view  of  Grey-street  is  from  the 
top  of  Dean-street;  for  though  Uie  Grey-colnmn  ■■ 
hid  by  the  windings  of  the  street,  the  cupolAs  of  the 
Central  Exchange  are  seen  at  the  termination  of  the 
vista,  and  produce  a  very  striking  effect  by  the  gor- 
geous ,  bronze  plumes  sculptured  on  their  summits. 
The  Central  Exchange  was  erected  by  Mr.  Grainger 
for  a  Corn-market,  and  offered  to  the  corporation  aa 
ft  free  gift.  Externally  this  splendid  building  dis- 
plays a  rich  Corinthian  front,  slightly  varied  by  the 
introduction  of  the  other  orders,  without,  however, 
weakening  the  unity  of  the  design.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
interior;  it  presents  a  semicircle  of  150  feet  in 
diameter,  with,  an  additional  oblong  area  of  twenty 
feet  wide  adjoining  the  diameter.  Th&  principal 
entrance  opens  into  the  semicircle,  and  is  surrounded 
by  twelve  massive  and  lofty  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  fancy  embellishments.  The  light  of  this  gigantic 
edifice  is  obtained  through  .rather  more  than  ten 
thousand  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  sides  of  the  roof 
and  the  crown  of  the  dome.  The  roof  is  constructed 
on  a  novel  principle,  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
i^  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architectnrcj 
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and  has  a  very  striking  effect  when  viewed  from 
below.  Daring  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Newcastle,  the  Central  Exchange  was 
used  for  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  and 
furnished  accommodation  for  nearly  six  thousand 
persons.  On  this  occasion  its  acoustic  powers  were 
severely  tested,  and  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  rooms  for  hearing  in,  notwithstanding  its  vast 
size,  which  the  Association  has  found  in  any  place  it 
has  yet  visited.  Under  a  colonnade  of  four  Ionic 
columns  inside  of  the  Exchange,  and  by  a  double 
flight  of  stone  steps  from  Market-street,  are  entrances 
to  the  exhibition-room  and  other  chambers  of  the 
North  of  England  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  The  exhibition  of  sculptures  and  paintings 
this  year,  though  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  of  the 
National  Gallery,  was  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  best 
specimens  were  the  work  of  native  artists.  In  one 
of  these  apartments  a  room  was  opened  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  of  British  art  and  manufactures 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
and  here  also  the  talents  of  the  Newcastle  people 
were  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  models  for  steam - 
machinery,  and  for  the  construction  of  bridges  on 
railways. 

The  meat,  poultry,  vegetable,  and  butter  markets, 
are  all  under  one  roof,  occupying  a  space  of  about 
two  acres,  having  Grainger*street  to  the  east,  Clayton- 
street  to  the  west.  Nelson-street  to  the  north,  and 
Nun-street  to  the  south.  These  markets  occupy  the 
site  of  a  spot  called  the  Nuns* -field,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  joined 
the  grounds  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey-friars.  This 
circumstance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  «the  local 
poets  who  abound  in  Newcastle,  and  it  was  com- 
memorated in  a  song.  We  may  add  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  change  made  in  Newcastle  within 
the  last  century,  which  has  not  been  commemorated 
in  a  local  ballad. 

The  butcher  market  consists  of  four  spacious 
avenues,  each  338  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  breadth, 
and  27  feet  in  height.  The  light  descends  in  the 
eastern  avenue  from  fifty  sky-lights,  through  apertures 
in  the  co£fer  ceiling,  with  a  most  pleasing  effect;  there 
are  also  the  extraordinary  number  of  360  glazed  sashes 
to  open  and  shut  as  the  weather  may  require.  These 
four  principal  avenues  are  crossed  by  four  lofty  ar- 
cades, each  twelve  feet  wide.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  most  brilliant 
effect. 

The  vegetable  market  consists  of  one  spacious  and 
splendid  hall,  318  feet  in  length,  and  57  in  width, 
within  the  fronts  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  shops, 
being  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  venerable  hall 
of  Westminster.  The  roof,  upwards  of  forty  feet  in 
height,  is  framed  of  timber-work  in  the  cathedral 
style  j  it  is  supported  by  thirty  cast-iron  pillars,  from 
each  of  which,  at  the  height  of  twenty- six  feet,  is 
suspended  a  large  gas-lamp.  The  roof  over  the 
central  space  is  enclosed  by  a  glazed  lantern,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  while  the  sides 
are  lighted  by  104  windows.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market  are  two  magnificent  fountains,  similar  to  the 
celebrated  fountain  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome; 
the  basins  are  each  capable  of  containing  three  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water,  and  they  throw  up  a  jet  of 
twelve  feet  in  height;  the  water  falls  into  splendid 
vases  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  beautifully  sculptured 
with  foliage  and  tracery,  over  whose  circumference 
the  water  falls  in  a  graceful  shower  into  the  large 
basins  below.  This  market,  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world,  was  fitted  up  as  a  promenade 


for  one  evening  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  Newcastle,  and  the  scene  which  it  dis 
played  resembled  enchantment  rather  than  the  work 
of  human  hands. 

The  Royal  Arcade  ranks  next  to  the  markets  in 
beauty  and  convenience.  Its  front  is  94  feet  ia 
length  and  75  feet  in  height;  the  entrance  is  adorned 
with  two  massive  pillars  of  Doric  architecture,  and 
the  entablature  is  surmounted  by  six  Corinthian 
fluted  columns,  over  which  is  a  richly  carved  frieze. 
From  the  front  the  arcade  extends  eastwards,  and 
consists  of  three  stories,  the  basement  Doric,  and 
the  upper  Corinthian,  forming  an  extensive  range  of 
sixteen  shops  and  offices,  with  cellars  and  shops 
below,  occupying  one  entire  side  of  Manor-street 
The  length  of  the  building  is  250  feet,  the  breadth  is 
20  feet,  and  the  roof,  which  is  35  feet  in  height,  con- 
tains eight  conical  lanterns,  which  amply  illnminate 
the  building.  In  this  edifice  are  the  Post  Office,  the 
Excise  Office,  and  several  other  public  offices,  all  of 
which  are  very  spacious  and  convenient. 

Tyne  Bridge  is  an  edifice  of  great  strength  and 
some  beauty ;  near  it  is  the  Close,  where  anciently 
the  principal  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  reside, 
before  Mr.  Grainger  erected  his  "  city  of  palaces"  in 
the  Upper  Town.  Most  of  these  houses  are  nov 
occupied  as  stores  or  manufactories 


ON  THE  STETHOSCOPE,  OR  CHEST- 

EXPLORER. 

Onb  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  science  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  is  presented  by  the  little  instrument  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Stethoscope,  The  principle  on 
which  this  instrument  acts,  and  the  service  which  it 
is  calculated  to  render  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
admit  of  being  popularly  explained,  without  entering 
upon  the  refined  difficulties  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  diseases :  we  propose,  therefore,  to  give  this  expla- 
nation. 

Almost  every  kind  of  motion,  whether  of  a  solid, 
a  liquid,  or  an  aeriform  body,  is  calculated  to  prodnce 
a  sound,  more  or  less  audible  to  the  ear :  the  blast 
of  air  which  we  blow  into  a  flute,  and  the  rash  of 
wind  through  the  key- hole  of  a  door,  are,  alike, 
instances  of  the  production  of  sound  by  the  motion 
of  air :  the  mighty  crash  produced  by  a  cataract,  or 
the  rippling  noise  of  a  flowing  brook,  show  us  that 
the  motion  of  a  liquid  is  a  source  of  sound :  vhile 
the  great  majority  of  our  musical  instruments,  and  of 
the  sounds  which  meet  the  ear  in  every-day  life, 
afford  us  proof  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion, the  friction,  or  the  progressive  movement,  of 
solid  bodies. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  hnmaa 
frame,  we  become  conscious  that  there  are  incessant 
movements  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  the 
cessation  of  which  can  only  occur  when  death  stops 
the  living  machine.  The  flow  of  blood  to  and  from 
the  heart,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  the  forcible  passage  of  air  in  the  pro- 
cess of  speaking  or  singing,  all  produce  sounds  dif- 
fering in  intensity  and  character  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Again ;  if  the  bony  or  fleshy  parts  of 
the  body  be  struck,  the  parts  are  set  into  a  vibratory 
state,  from  which  results  a  dull  imperfect  sounO} 
and  this  sound  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  natnri' 
and  contents  of  the  cavities  which  are  encompassed 
by  the  bony  or  fleshy  portions. 

A  consideration  of  these  circumstances  gradually 
led  medical  men  to  the  inouirv  how  far  the  sounds 
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emitted  by  the  human  body  would  afford  indication 
of  the  existence  of  disease  within  the  system.  The 
lungs,  for  instance,  are  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  both  within  and  without  the  lungs  air 
exists,  which  air  modifies  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
natural  or  the  artificial  action  of  the  lungs.  Now, 
if  through  the  influence  of  disease,  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  become  either  smaller  or  larger  in 
bullc  than  the  natural  size,  the  quantity  of  air  to 
fill  the  vacant  spaces  must  be  changed,  and  the  reso- 
nant or  echoing  effect  of  sound  against  the  sides  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chesty  more  or  less  interfered  with. 
If,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  health,  a  particular  sound 
be  emitted  from  the  chest,  and  if^  during  the  existence 
of  asthma,  a  different  sound  be  heard,  the  physician 
would  take  that  difference  of  sound  as  a  symbol  of 
the  existence  of  asthma:  and  so  with  any  other 
disease. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  Auenbrugger,  a  physi- 
cian of  Vienna,  suggested,  in  1761,  the  mode  of  per- 
cussion,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  healthy  or 
unhealthy  state  of  the  system.  The  chest,  and  other 
hollow  parts  of  the  body^  were  struck  briskly,  but 
not  forcibly,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  the  ear 
was  applied  so  as  to  listen  to  the  sounds  resulting 
from  the  blows ;  and  an  earnest  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  sounds  thus  elicited,  enabled  phy- 
sicians to  discriminate  between  that  character  of 
sounds  which  indicated  a  sound  state  of  healthy  and 
those  which  appertained  to  disease ;  and  still  further^ 
between  those  belonging  to  one  disease,  and  to  a 
different  disease.  Before  we  doubt  the  probability  of 
detecting  difference  of  sound  in  this  way,  we  must 
remember  how  very  similar  are  the  means  by  which 
artisans  frequently  hear  the  state  of  their  work :  a 
bricklayer,  by  striking  a  few  smart  blows  on  a  wall, 
can  frequently  determine  the  thickness  and  nature  of 
it,  by  the  sound  which  results  from  the  blow.  A 
carpenter  can,  by  similar  means,  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  joists,  &c.,  under  a  boarded  floor.  These 
facts  prepare  us  to  admit  another,  that  percussion  on 
the  chest  has  been,  and  still  is,  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  detecting  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  adjacent  parts. 

In  some  cases  the  chest  itself  was  struck  -,  in 
others,  a  layer  of  cloth  was  placed  between  the  fingers* 
and  the  chest ;  and  M.  Piorry,  a  French  physician^ 
suggested  the  application  of  a  thin  solid  plate  Detween 
the  fingers  and  the  chest,  as  being  advantageous 
under  some  circumstances.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  in  all  these  cases,  the  sound  elicited  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  one,  not  resulting  from  the 
regular  movements  in  the  system,  but  from  a  disturb- 
ance caused  from  without.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
physicians,  that  by  placing  the  ear  close  to  the  chest, 
the  natural  actions  of  the  system  might  be  heard 
going  forward,  and  that  in  a  state  of  disease  these 
sounds  might  be  different  from  those  heard  in  a  state 
of  health.  This  plan  has  been  pursued  with  con- 
siderable success,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  symptoms 
which  may  guide  the  physician  in  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

But  an  improvement  of  an  important  kind  was 
made  in  this  mode  of  operation  by  M.  Laennec,  a 
French  physician  of  great  eminence.  This  gentleman 
Was  born  in  Bretagne,  in  1781,  and  while  yet  a  young 
man,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
ousculiation,  that  is,  hearing  the  sounds  emitted  by 
the  chest,  &c.^  during  the  natural  actions.  In  1816, 
he  was  called  to  attend  a  patient  who  had  an  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite 
symptoms  by  the  appUcation  of  his  ear«  lie  devised  a 
new  mode  of  proceeding. 


I  happened,  (says  he,)  to  raeollect  a  simple  and  well- 
known  fact  in  acoustics,  and  fancied  that  it  might  be  turned 
to  some  use  on  the  present  occasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to 
is,  the  great  distinctness  with  which  we  hear  the  scratch  of 
a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  on  applying  our  ear  at 
the  other.  Immediately  on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a  quire 
of  paper  into  a  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to  my 
patient's  chest,  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  and  pleased,  to  find  that  I  oould  thereby  perceive 
the  action  of  the  heart,  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and 
distinct  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  ear.'* 

Here  at  once  was  opened  to  M.  Laennec  a  new 
field  of  investigation,  from  which  he  obtained  moat 
fruitful  results.  From  his  simple  quire  of  paper  he 
^  proceeded  to  other  materials  which  he  thought  might 
be  better  fitted  for  the  object  in  view.  In  this  inquiry 
he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  important  principle 
in  the  science  of  acoustics,  namely^  that  sonorous 
vibrations  are  communicated  from  one  body  to 
another  more  perfectly,  when  the  conducting  body 
resembles  in  density  the  body  which  is  vibrating) 
that  is,  that  a  column  of  air  is  best  fitted  for  con- 
ducting vibrations  excited  in  air,  but  that  a  solid 
conductor  is  more  appropriate  when  the  vibratory 
body  is  a  solid  or  a  liquids  Now,  Laennec  considered 
that  the  sounds  emanating  from  the  chest,  arise  from 
the  motion  of  air  to  and  firom  and  within  the  lungs  \ 
whereas,  the  sounds  emitted  from  the  heart  are 
caused  by  the  motions  of  a  liquid  j  that  is,  the  blood. 
He  therefore  conceived  that  a  column  of  air  would 
be  the  best  conductor  when  the  motions  of  the  lungs 
were  to  be  investigated,  but  that  a  solid  cylinder  of 
wood  would  be  a  Jbetter  form  when  the  motions  of 
the  heart  were  to  be  observed.  He  procured  cylinders 
and  tubes  of  various  kinds,  and  found  that  a  conve- 
nient length  for  this  instrument  was  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  This  he  formed  of  walnut,  cedar,  and 
other  kinds  of  wood,  in  order  to  determine  which  is 
best  fitted  foi  the  purpose. 

The  movement  of  the  air  in  and  round  the  lungs 
during  respiration,  differs  from  that  occasioned  by 
the  voice,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  two  tubes  or  canals  proceeding  from  the 
lungs  to  the  throat ;  whereas,  during  respiration,  the 
whole  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  furnishes  a 
series  of  little  canals  for  the  passage  of  air.  Laennec 
conceived,  therefore,  that  to  obtain  indications  of  the 
existence  of  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  spread  out  like 
the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  by  which  the  action  of  a 
larger  space  might  be  tested  i  but  for  those  parts  of 
the  contents  of  the  chest  connected  with  the  direct 
production  of  voice,  he  found  a  hollow  cylinder, 
equal  in  diameter  through  its  whole  length,  to  be  the 
most  favourable  form. 

The  instrument  thus  formed  he  termed  the  Stetho- 
scope, from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  chest- 
explorer, — a  name  significant  of  its  employment. 
The  three  forms  of  the  instrument  are  conveniently 
combined  in  one,  by  a  little  judicious  arrangement. 
A  cylinder  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  is  employed  as  a  Stethoscope  for 
the  heart :  a  small  tube  bored  through  the  middle  of 
this  cylinder,  serves  as  the  Stethoscope  for  the  organs 
of  voice ;  and  by  unscrewing  part  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  fixing  on  a  trumpet-shaped  piece, 
the  instrument  assumes  that  form  most  advantageous 
for  the  exploration  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  Laennec*8  in- 
quiry, was,  to  find  proper  language  in  which  to 
describe  the  various  sounds  which  the  actions  of 
the  body  emitted.    He  published  a  work  expresslv 
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Telatiag  to  aniciilUtion  by  meaiM  of  the  StetboioDpe ; 
and  whva  detailing  tbc  •ymptoms  which  indicated 
diwaae,  be  bad  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  sort  of 
eouod  belonging  to  each  disease.  Some  of  hia  com- 
parisons are  remarkable  :  one  sound  is  compared  to 
the  rush  of  wind  throngh  a  small  orifice  :  another  to 
the  Sapping  of  a  valve  :  another  to  the  creaking  of 
the  leather  of  a  new  saddle :  a  fourth,  to  the  sound 
prodnced  by  stroking  the  head  of  a  cat  while  the 
animal  is  purring.  There  is  nothing  absurd  or  trifling 
in  such  comparisons,  since  it  is  as  impossibe  to  find 
appropriate  and  expressive  names  for  all  tiie  varieties 
of  sound,  as  for  all  the  tints  of  colour:  in  order, 
therefore,  to  convey  to  others  a  precise  idea  of  the 
natore  of  a  sound,  it  is  necessary  to  ad^t  such  a 
standard  of  comparison  as  is  familiar  to  moat  persona. 
In  the  application  of  the  Stethoscope,  the  ear  is 
applied  closely  to  one  end,  whilst  tiie  other  cod  is 
placed  agslnst  various  parte  of  the  cheat,  according 
to  the  spot  which  it  is  wished  to  explore.  In  some 
cases  a  tube  of  caoatchonc,  or  IndUo  rabber,  has 
been  employed  instead  of  wood;  bnt  the  impos- 
sibility of  rendering  the  internal  surface  of  such  a 
tube  perfectly  smocrth  and  cylindrical,  detracts  from 
its  usefulness ;  for  whenever  sonads  have  to  be  con- 
veyed through  a  tube,  it  is  of  much  importance  that 
the  sides  of  the  tube  should  be  fne  from  any  pro- 
taberancea  or  roughness  of  snrfiue. 


ELECTiRICmr. 

No.  V. 


ELXCTBICAL   ZZFERIUEMTS. 

The  following  notwithstanding  its  apparent  simpli- 
city, is  as  good  an  experiment  as  we  coa  select  for 
illustrating  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Having  provided  a  glass  vessel  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure,  or  a  large  tumbler  will 
do  equally  well,  Ut  it  be  wiped 
clean  and  per^tly  dry,  and 
by  means  of  a  pointed  wire 
attached  to  the  positive  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine, 
the  inside  of  the  glass  must  be 
chained  with  electricity.  If  it 
then  be  placed  on  a  ttd>le,  and 
I  made  to  cover  a  dozen  or  two 
of  pith-balls,  the  latter  wiU 
immediately  begin  to  leap  from 
the  table  to  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  glass,  and  back  again,  end  this  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  several  •minutes.  When  the  motions 
of  the  balls  have  ceased,  they  will  almost  always  be 
renewed  on  passing  the  hand  gently  over  the  outside 
of  the  glass. 

With  so  great  a  number  of  balls  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, this  experiment  is,  perhaps,  more  amusing 
than  instructive  J  bnt  when  only  about  half  a  dozen 
ore  used,  and  those  of  different  colours  or  sizes,  if 
we  watch  attentively  tbeir  movements,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  nnderstaading  the  cause. 

On  presenting  the  inside  of  the  glass  vessel  to  the 
pointed  wire,  as  just  described,  its  surface  becomes 
coated  with  positive  electricity,  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  exactly  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  the  out- 
side of  the  glass  will  be  negatively  electrified.  The 
instant  the  glass  is  placed  on  the  table,  the  pith-balls 
and  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  table  directly 
underneath  it,  are  similarly  affected.  We  have  before 
stated  as  a  first  principle  in  this  branch  of  science, 
that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel,  those  dissimi- 
larly electrified  attract  each  other.    Hew,  then,  we 


find  an  expUnation  at  the  movenuBtt  of  the  pitli. 
balls.  The  redundant  electpdty  acenamlated  on  tite 
indde  of  the  glass,  has  a  tendency  to  escape  to  tite 
outside ;  but  glass  being  a  non-condoctor,  a  cdhdiii. 
nication  is  more  readily  effected  by  the  pith-bilb 
than  it  would  be  if  the  glass  were  leJt  to  it«l£  Tiie 
balls,  therefore,  attracted  by  the  electricity  oa  tiie 
inside  of  the  glaas,  leap  fhun  the  table  bmxit  it, 
and  having  received  a  chaige  of  positive  eledriotf, 
are  instanUy  repelled  by  the  glass  and  ittracted  bf 
the  table,  to  which  they  return,  and  after  delinnng 
what  they  have  received,  leap  again  to  the  glau  for  i 
further  supply.  These  alternate  movemeata  contiiiK 
until  the  force  of  gravity  acting  oa  the  bills,  ind  tiie 
attractive  infiuence  of  the  gloss,  are  exactly  bsUoced, 

Whilst  the  pith-balls  ore  engaged  in  canjing 
positive  electricity  from  the  inside  of  the  gUst,  itii 
necessary  that  n^ative  electricity  should  in  tlie  euk 
proportion  make  its  escape  Irom  the  ontdde;  tpo- 
cess  which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  passiDg  llie  hud 
over  it.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  balls,  after  huTiiig 
been  some  time  at  rest,  may  in  this  way  be  made  in 
resume  their  movements. 

Another  experiment,  famishing  an  exsmple  of 
electrical  repulsion,  is  effected  by  means  of  nbu  ii 
called  on  electrical  hevl  of  hair ;  coBUStiog  of  i 
block  of  hard  wood,  carved  and  painted  to  rtpmnt 
a  human  head,  and  covered  with  long  hiir,  tit&aa 
the  better.  A  piece  ctf  wood,  or  stoat  brau  Hire, 
projects  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  by  nbidi  it 
ia  fixed  to  the  conductor.  On  putting  the  ntcliiiie 
in  motion,  the  electricity  excited  by  it  cectpea  M  tke 
points  of  the  hair,  which  separate  and  stand  end, 
presenting  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  and  nhicti 
ii  occarianed  by  each  hair  being  similariy  electrified. 


iili 


These  examples,  all  tending  to  illostrate  tbe  nme 
principle,  maybe  greatly  multiplied;  and  altlwogli 
the  apparatus  partakes  in  some  respects  of  tbc  cha- 
racter of  philosophical  toys,  yet  it  is  not  on  Uaj 
accoont  to  be  despised.  Of  this  class  ie  the  (l«trii»l 
bells,  which  are  so  arranged  that,  by  the  (JtemtK 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  small  brasi  clipped 
placed  outside  them,  a  constant  peal  is  kept  up.  Tut 
arrangement  is  as  tollows ;  (see  fig.)  o  i>  »  hraa 
hook  fixed  to  a  piece  of  wire,  the  length  of  wti"" 
must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  belle,  and  il 
may  either  be  straight  or  curved,  but  the  latter  fonn 
is  the  best.  46 i  are  three  bells,  the  ontiide  ows 
suspended  by  brass  chains,  but  that  b  the  centre  oj 
silk  cord,  as  are  also  the  clappers  ec.  The  ctata 
bell  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  ttble  or  flow 
by  a  piece  of  chain  c. 

The  bells  being  attached  to  the  positive  rondoclw 
by  the  hook  a,  on  turning  the  machine  the  electncrtT 
endeavonra  to  make  its  escape  down  the  <^'"'' .  ? 
which  the  two  outside  bells  are  suspended,  ao<'.'''"J: 
are,  of  course,  positively  electrified;  thst  in 
centR,  by  its  communication  with  the  earth,  ttetog  >■ 
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the  opposite  state.  Before  the  electricity  proceeding 
from  the  machine  can  reach  the  ground,  it  must  pass 
from  one  or  both  of  the  outside  bells  to  that  in  the 
middle,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  brass  clappers 
suspended  between  them,  being  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pith-balls 
already  described;  and  thus,  in  conveying  away  the 
electricity,  the  clappers  strike  the  bells  and  set  them 
ringing. 

Another  experiment  equally  amusing  as  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  affording  one  of  the  finest  illustrations 

that  can  well  be  imagined  of 
the  phenomena  under  consi- 
deration, is  that  of  the  dancing 
figures.  It  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner: — (see 
fig.)  a  a  are  two  circular  plates 
of  brass  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  or  if  these  cannot 
conveniently  be  obtained,  discs 
of  wood  the  same  size,  and 
covered  on  both  sides  with 
tin-foil,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. One  of  these  plates,  or 
discs,  must  be  suspended  by 
a  chain  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor, and  the  other  at  about 
four  inches  below  it,  supported  by  a  suitable,  but  not 
an  insulated,  sUnd.  Place  on  the  lowermost  plate, 
two  or  three  pith  figures  of  men  or  women,  (which 
can  be  obtained  at  the  philosophical  instrument 
makers*  very  beautifully  formed,)  and  on  turning  the 
machine  the  figures  will  start  up  and  execute  evolu- 
tions so  rapid  and  fantastic,  that  they  would  be 
deemed  hardly  possible  by  persons  who  had  not 
before  witnessed  them.  In  this  case  we  see  the  force 
of  gravity  in  the  figures  overcome  by  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  influence  of  the  electricity  they  are  the 
means  of  conveying  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
plate;  a  very  feeble  current  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
preserve  at  least  two  of  the  figures  in  an  erect  posture, 
for  any  length  of  time  that  may  be  desired.  To  un- 
derstand this  experiment  properly,  the  room  in  which 
it  is  performed  should  be  partially  darkened,  when 
each  extremity  of  the  figures  will  be  seen  to  be  illu- 
minated by  the  current  of  electricity  which  is  passing 
through  it.  If  the  machine  be  turned  quickly,  more 
electricity  will  be  excited  than  the  figures  can  carry 
oflfj  and  then  a  portion  will  be  observed  making  its 
escape  from  the  edges  of  the  uppermost  plate  into 
the  atmosphere.  Where  pith  figures,  such  as  we  refer 
to,  cannot  be  had,  their  places  may  be  supplied  by 
paper  ones ;  but  the  paper  of  which  they  are  made 
must  not  be  very  thick. 

It  is  impossible,  within  anything  like  reasonable 
limits,  to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  methods 
by  which  examples  are  furnished  of  electrical  attrac* 
tion,  and  repulsion,  as  accompanying  every  case  in 
which  the  electrical  relations  of  bodies  are  disturbed. 
But  we  shall  mention  a  few  more,  and  we  hope  to 
make  them  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  figures. 

Fix  a  short  blunt  wire  into  the  prime  conductor, 
and  to  the  end  of  it  attach  a  piece  of  sealing-wax. 
If  the  wax  be  for  a  moment  inflamed,  and  just  when 
it  is  blown  out,  the  machine  set  in  motion,  a  great 
number  of  long  and  very  slender  filaments  will  be 
separated  from  the  mass ;  and  if  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper  be  held  about  a  foot  from  the  wax,  the  filaments 
will  adhere  to  the  paper  in  the  form  of  very  beautiful 
net  work. 

Hold  in  the  hand,  about  six  inches  distant  from 
the  conductor,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  or  a  very  light 
downy  feather.    On  exciting  the  machine,  the  cotton 


or  feather  will  fly  towards  the  conductor,  adhere  to  it 
for  a  moment,  then  return  to  the  hand,  and  back 
again  to  the  conductor ;  and  by  a  little  management 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  it  may  be  made  to  do  so 
at  a  distance  much  greater  than  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  during  many  minutes  in  succession. 

Suspend  by  a  chain  from  the  conductor  a  small 
metallic  bucket  containing  water,  a  tube  being  in- 
serted in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  bore  of  which 
is  so  small  that  water  will  pass  through  it  only  drop 
by  drop.  On  setting  the  machine  in  motion  the 
water  will  flow  rapidly  through  the  tube,  separating 
into  innumerable  drops.  If  the  charge  of  electricity 
communicated  to  the  water  be  tolerably  powerful,  in 
a  darkened  room,  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
luminous  shower 

A  pretty  piece  of  apparatus  we  often  use  is  made 
as  follows: — Procure  some  fine  spun  glass,  either 
white  or  a  mixture  of  different  colours.  Cut  the 
glass  into  lengths  of  about  nine  inches,  and  then 
place  them  together,  fastening  them  at  one  end  to  a 
piece  of  wood  or  stout  wire.  If  we  attach  this 
bundle  of  spun  glass  by  its  stem  to  the  conductor, 
and  slowly  turn  the  machine,  the  fibres  gradually 
separate  until  the  whole  bundle  has  expanded,  re« 
sembling  a  full-blown  flower. 

To  these,  if  we  deemed  it  necessary,  we  could  add 
many  more  illustrations  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  the  following 
extremely  simple,  yet  useful,  piece  of  apparatus, 
which  is  called  Henley's  Quadrant  Electrometer.  It 
consists  of  a  stem  of  wood  or  metal,  about  eight 
inches  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a 
ball,  and  the  other  tapered  so  that  it  may 
fit  tightly  into  the  conductor.  To  the 
upper  part  of  this  stem  is  attached  a 
semicircular  piece  of  some  hard  wood, 
or,  what  is  much  better,  of  ivory,  on 
which  is  a  scale  of  180  equal  parts, 
reckoning  ninety  from  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  point  most 
distant  from  the  stem.  In  the  centre  of 
the  semicircle  is  a  pin,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended, so  that  it  may  move  freely,  a 
very  slender  rod  of  box- wood,  or  cane,  say,  five 
inches  long,  a  pith-ball  being  attached  to  its  lower 
extremity.  The  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  here- 
after explained;  but  its  action  depends  on  the  re- 
pulsion existing  between  the  stem,  when  electrified 
by  contact  with  the  machine,  and  the  moveable  rod ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  pith-ball  recedes  from  the 
stem,  do  we  judge  relatively  of  the  intensity  of  the 
charge  of  accumulated  electricity. 


Trk  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope  all  things 
not  impossible,  and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable. 
He  who  has  seen  obscurities  which  appeared  impenetrable 
in  physical  and  mathematical  science  suddenly  dispelled, 
ana  the  most  barren  and  unpromising  fields  of  inquiry 
converted,  as  if  by  inspiration,  into  rich  and  inexhaustible 
springs  of  knowledge  and  power,  on  a  simple  change  of 
one  point  of  view,  or  by  merely  bringing  to  bear  on  them 
some  principle  which  it  never  occurred  before  to  try, 'will 
surely  be  the  very  last  to  acquiesce  in  any  dispiriting  pros- 
pects of  either  the  present  or  future  destinies  of  mankind ; 
while,  on  the  other  nand,  the  boundless  views  of  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  material  relations,  which  open  on  him 
on  all  hands  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits,  the  knowledge 
of  the  trivial  place  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and 
the  sense  continually  pressed  upon  him  of  his  ow^  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  to  suspend  or  modify  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  vast  machinery  he  sees  in  action  around 
him,  must  effectually  convince  him,  that  humility  of  pre- 
tension, no  less  than  confidence  of  hope,  is  what  best  be- 
comes his  character.— ^HsBSCHBL. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  LEADHILLS, 
LANARKSHIRE. 


The  village  of  Leadhills  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  and  county  of  Lanark^  Scotland,  at  the 
altitude  of  1280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
prevailing  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  is  greywackd; 
but  at  no  great  distance  clay-slate  and  green-stone 
are  found,  and  coal  within  ten  miles,  at  Sanquhar 
and  Douglas.  The  altitude  of  the  Lowthers,  the 
highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,   is  about  2400 

feet. 

According  to  common  re*port,  the  lead  mines  were 
discovered  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Bulmer,  when 
searching  for  gold  in  the  banks  of  the  adjoining  rivu- 
lets. This  account  is  extremely  probable;  for  the 
numerous  hillocks  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Clyde  and  Nith, 
bear  evident  indications  of  having  been  thoroughly 
searched  for  that  precious  metal :  even  so  much  so 
that  those  miners  who  at  present  amuse  themselves 
during  their  leisure  hours,  in  searching  for  gold, 
cannot  find  a  soot  that  has  not  nreviously  been  ex- 
plored. 

The  method  of  searching  for  gold,  is,  I  believe,  the 
same  in  every  country.  However,  the  one  adopted 
at  Leadhills  is  as  follows :  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
laid  bare ;  the  earth,  sand,  &c.,  in  its  crevices,  are 
collected,  riddled,  and  washed.  The  water  carries 
away  the  earthy  particles,  and  leaves  those  materials 
which  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself,  as 
flint,  quartz,  and  what  gold  there  may  be.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  one  puddle,  as  it  is  called,  are  generidly, 
at  the  most,  not  more  than  a  few  particles,  not  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  pin ',  but  a  man  in  six  hours,  at 
an  average,  may  collect  about  four  pennyworth  of 
gold.  Some  pieces,  however,  have  been  found  as 
large  as  a  pea,  or  small  bean. 

These  gold-mines,  however,  were  once  productive; 
for  history  informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  three-hundred  men  were  employed  in 
them ;  and  when  that  monarch,  in  a  hunting  excur- 
sion in  the  adjacent  moors,  dined  in  Crawford  castle, 
each  of  his  retainers,  for  dessert  after  dinner,  was 
presented,  on  a  wooden  platter,  with  a  few  bonnets 
crowns,  as  the  produce  of  the  soil.  These  pieces 
were  coined  from  gold  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Gien- 
gonar,  the  rivulet  upon  which  Leadhills  is  now  built. 

Lead,  however,  for  centuries,  has  formed  the 
mineral  riches  of  these  mines.  The  vein  has  more 
than  once  expanded  to  the  enormous  width  of  four- 
teen feet ;  but  I  myself  never  saw  it  more  than  four 
and  a  half  feet,  and  this  was  considered  by  the  miners 
as  a  very  good  lead.  At  present  the  crip,  or  annual 
number  of  bars,  (of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds  each,)  amounts  to  10,000  in  Leadhills,  and 
to  about  8000  in  Wanlockhead;  whereas  at  one  period 
3.5,000  were  made  at  the  former,  and  15,000  at  the 
latter. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  facts  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention,  but 
to  the  mental  superiority  of  these  miners  over  miners 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  show  that  even 
among  a  class  of  workmen  who  might  be  supposed 
incapable  of  profiting  by  good  example,  one  man  of 
intelligence  may  produce  beneficial  effects,  that  for 
ages  will  be  felt  and  duly  appreciated.  This  indivi- 
dual was  Mr.  James  Stirhng,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  overseer  at  Leadhills.  Mr.  Stir- 
ling is  known  to  the  mathematical  world  for  two 
elegant  propositions,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1735,  for  determining 
the  form  of  a  homogeneous  spheroid  turning  round 
its  axis^  and  which,  when  applied  to  the  earth,  per- 


fectly coincided  with  Newton*8  determination,  that  the 
revolving  body  was  not  an  accurate  elliptical  spheroid, 
but  approached  infinitely  near  to  that  figure.  ^VheQ 
at  Leadhills  he  instituted  a  library  among  the  miners, 
and  strongly  advised  them  to  subscribe;  and  «ith 
such  success,  that  there  is  not  a  workman  ahout  the 
village  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  lihrary.  The 
number  of  volumes,  embracing  the  standard  works 
on  every  branch  of  science,  in  1830,  amounted  to  tu') 
thousand,  whilst  the  miners  at  Wanlockhead,  anutLcr 
mining  village  within  two  miles  of  Leadhills,  but  io 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  possess  another  library, 
almost  equally  extensive.  The  effects  of  such  insti- 
tutions have  been  felt,  not  only  in  civilizing  the  in- 
habitants generally,  but  the  small  village  of  Leadhills, 
containing  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  has  the 
honour  of  producing  two  men,  whose  names  bid  fair 
for  immortality — Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  and  Wil- 
liam Symington,  the  engineer. 

Whilst  in  other  mining  districts,  crimes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  none,  excepting  petty  offences,  vere 
ever  committed  here ;  and  whilst  the  children  of  col- 
liers and  miners  are  generally  entirely  illiterate,  there 
is  neither  a  boy  nor  a  girl  in  these  villages,  who  canoot 
read,  and  most  of  them  can  write.  To  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  attributed,  (and  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  taste  for  reading  that  has  been  produced  amongst 
them) — the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people,  the 
neatness  of  dress  of  the  children,  and  the  intelligeDce 
of  the  men,  cannot  be  denied.  For  not  only  to 
miners  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  they  supenor. 
but  to  the  working  classes  even  in  Scotland,  which  is 
admitted  to  possess  the  most  intelligent  peasantry  oa 
earth. 

Seeing  then  that  such  beneficial  effects  have  been 
produced  by  such  apparently  small  causes,  might  not 
the  overseers  of  other  mining  districts,  instigated  by 
the  example  of  Leadhills,  try  to  institute  reading  soci- 
eties among  their  workmen?  for  it  will  always  be 
found  that  correctness  of  moral  conduct  follows  the 
cultivation  and  enlightenment  of  the  mind.  It  is 
true  that  the  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  miners 
possess  two  special  advantages;  they  only  work  six 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  have  the  perquisite  of 
obtaining  as  much  iand  from  their  landlords,  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  at  Leadhills,  and  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  at  Wanlockhead,  as  they  can  cultivate  with 
the  spade.  The  last  might  be  considered  as  of 
hardly  any  advantage  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
as  the  uncultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood  rents 
at  two  shillings  per  acre ;  but  it  is  still  unknown 
what  spade  labour  can  effect,  even  in  the  most  unpro- 
mising circumstances,  as  will  be  proved  from  an 
account  which  I  have  received  of  the  enormous  crops 
that  have  been  produced  at  Leadhills,  and  which  I 
communicate  as  being  important,  not  only  in  an  eco- 
nomical, but  also  in  a  geological  point  of  view 

The  account  to  which  I  refer  appeared  in  the  Scoti- 
man.  It  is  as  follows :— "  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Lead- 
hills, planted  in  183.5  sixteen  Scotch  hlU  (being  the 
tenth  part  of  a  Scotch  acre)  with  potatoes,  which  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  quantity  of  335  iropeiw 
stones,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty- one  tons  to  the 
Scotch  acre  (or  seventeen  and  a  hidf  to  the  English). 
And  from  a  square  mile  of  surface,  around  the  village. 
it  is  calculated  that  25,000  stones  of  hay  (twenty  two 
pounds  to  the  stone),  and  12,000  stones  of  potatoes, 
are  annually  produced."  The  allotment  system  htf 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Howitt,  as  being  v«" 
fitted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage,  both  economically  and  morally,  as  confirming 
the  moral  sentiments  and  social  condition  of  the  pe^ 
pie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham}  bat  tue 
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climate  of  Nottingham  is^  I  believe^  as  fine  as  any  in 
England ;  whereas  at  Leadhills  it  is  qnite  the  reverse : 
and  sf  ill  human  labour  has  triumphed  over  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  and  the  backwardness  of  the  climate. 

''When  further  attention/*  remarks  the  editor  of 
the  Scotsman,  ''is  now  so  generally  called  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  improving  our  waste  lands,  this  instance 
of  productiveness  at  Leadhills,  a  mountain  district 
higher  than  the  summit  of  the  Pentland  range,  near 
Edinburgh,  ought  certainly  to  be  a  strong  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  employing  our  pauper  population 
with  advantage  to  themselves,  to  the  benefit  of 
proprietors,  and  the  general  improvement  of  our 
country." 

The  remark  of  the  Scotsman  applies  to  other  coun- 
tries besides  Scotland.  Several  of  the  lower  ranges 
of  hills  in  England  do  not  ascend  to  the  altitude  of 
Leadhillsr,  and  in  a  lower  latitude  the  region  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  will  necessarily  ascend  higher,  and 
probably  in  proportion,  cateris  paribus,  to  the  fange 
of  isothermal  lines,  or  to  the  height  of  the  curve 
of  congelation  in  that  latitude. 

"The  Duke  of  Athol  has  ascertained  that  whilst 
the  Scotch  fir  thrives  only  at  an  elevation  below  900 
feet  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  larch  ascends  to 
1600  feet,  and  may  ascend  higher."  The  same  fact  I 
have  often  observed  at  Leadhills,  for  there  Scotch  firs 
will  not  grow,  and  all  other  trees  are  stunted,  ex- 
cepting larches,  which  grow  luxuriantly  when  pro- 
tected. What  a  wide  field  for  the  cultivation  of  tim- 
ber, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  does  not  this 
discovery  of  the  Duke  of  AthoFs  at  once  disclose? 
The  unprofitable  heaths  of  Scotland,  when  they  are 
not  cultivated,  may  be  adorned  with  wood;  and 
almost  all  the  hills  of  England  may  have  larches 
growing  upon  their  summits.  Instead  of  importing 
timber  from  other  countries,  we  may  then  have  more 
than  we  require;  and  thus  obtain  new  resources,  from 
being  the  exporting  nation. 

\MagaMinB  of  Popular  SeieneeJl 


THE    SEA   SHELL. 


TIabt  thou  heard  of  a  shell  on  the  iiiargia.of  ocean, 

Whoee  pearly  recesses  the  echoes  still  keep 
Of  the  music  it  caught  when,  with  tremulous  motion. 

It  joined  in  the  concert  poured  forth  by  the  deep  ? 

And  fables  have  told  us,  when  far  inland  carried. 
To  the  waste  sandy  desert,  or  dark  ivied  cave. 

In  its  musical  chambers  some  murmurs  have  tarried 
It  learned  long  before  of  the  wind  and  the  wave. 

Oh !  thus  should  our  spirits,  whioh  bear  many  a  token 
They  are  not  of  earth,  but  are  exiles  while  here, 

Preserve  in  their  banishment,  pure  and  unbroken, 
Some  sweet  treasured  notes  of  their  own  native  sphere. 

Though  the  dark  clouds  of  sin  may  at  times  hover  o*er  us, 
And  the  discords  of  earth  may  their  melody  mar, 

Yet  to  spirits  redeemed  some  fiunt  notes  of  that  chorus, 
Which  is  borne  by  the  blessed,  will  be  brought  from  afar ! 

Baktok. 

It  is  well  known  that  time  once  passed  never  returns,  and 
that  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is  lost  for  ever.  Time  there- 
fore ought,  above  all  other  kinds  of  property*  to  be  free 
from  invasion;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim 
the  power  of  wasting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 
This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
year  is  spent  by  choice;  scarcely  anythingr  is  done  when  it 
is  intended,  or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  con- 
tinually ravaged  by  invaders ;  one  steals  away  an  hour,  and 
another  a  day— one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us 
into  business,  another  by  deluding  us  with  amusement;  the 
depredation  is  continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes 
of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  still  having  lost  alU  we  can  lose 
no  more. — ^Johnson. 


THE  MEDICINAL  LEECH, 
(Hirudo  medicinalis,) 
May  be  known  by  having  six  yellowish  lines,  or  strise, 
on  its  back,  while  the  under  part  is  of  a  greyish  hue 
spotted  with  black  i  bnt,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
these  markings  are  not  nniformly  found.  The  Medi- 
cinal Leech  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  southern 
parts;  it  is  generally  about  three  inches  in  length. 
Formerly  it  was  very  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  consequent 
drainage  of  the  land,  together  with  the  great  use  made 
of  it  in  medicine,  have  of  late  years  rendered  it  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  On  this  account  great 
quantities  of  leeches  are  imported  ^  these  chiefly  come 
from  Bordeaux  and  Lisboi 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Medicinal  Leech  ap- 
pears to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  found.  In  Winter  the  Leech  retires  to 
waters  of  considerable  depth,  and  seeks  shelter  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom ;  but  in  the  Summer  it  appears 
to  delight  in  shallow  pools,  basking,  as  it  were,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun :  but  if  the  water  it  frequents  is 
in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the  Summer-heat,  the 
Leech  buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  a  considerable 
depth.  Just  before  a  thunder-storm.  Leeches  appear 
much  agitated,  and  rise  frequently  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  this,  therefore,  is  considered  by  the  leech' 
gatherers  as  a  favourable  time  for  collecting  them. 

The  property  by  which  a  Leech  anticipates  thunder, 
has  induced  some  persons  to  employ  it  as  a  species  of 
barometer;  but  its  indications  are  very  uncertain. 

The  Medicinal  Leech  appears  during  its  whole  life 
to  exist  on  the  blood  or  other  juices  of  th^  creatures 
on  whose  body  it  fixes  itself;  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  horse-leecb,  which  lives  entirely  on  the  larva 
of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  &c. ;  so  that  the  common 
idea  of  the  danger  of  the  bite  of  the  horse-leech  is 
without  foundation. 

The  horse-leech  is  exceedingly  voracious,  not  only 
swallowing  worms,  tadpoles,  &c.,  but  even  preying 
upon  its  own  species.  Sixty-five  horse-leeches  were 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and^in  five  days  the  number 
was  reduced  to  fifty-two,  and  not  a  vestige  of  those 
that  were  missing  was  to  be  discovered. 

A  number  of  this  species  of  Leech,  inhabiting  the 
water  that  supplied  a  trough  in  which  a  tench  had 
been  placed,  fixed  themselves  to  dififerent  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  fish,  and  so  effectually  was  the  poor  tench 
annoyed,  that  it  was  soon  deprived  of  life. 

From  these  habits  it  would  appear,  that  the  name 
of  Hirudo  sanguisuga,  (the  blood-sucking  leech,)  has 
been  improperly  applied  to  the  horse-leech;  on  this 
account  a  recent  author  has  sugjgested  the  name  of 
Hirudo  vorax,  (the  voracious  leech,)  as  being  more 
suitable  to  its  nature. 

The  teeth,  or  rather  piercers,  with  which  the  Leech 
is  furnished,  are  three  in  number,  of  a  hard  gristly 
substance,  and  so  placed,  with  regard  to  each  other, 
as  to  meet  in  the  centre  at  equal  angles;  these  piercers 
are  thrust  into  the  skin  when  the  animal  attaches 
itself ;  not  by  one  plunging  effoi*t,  but  by  constantly 
scratching  or  sawing  upon  the  surface  (assisted  at  the 
same  time  by  the  sucking  action  of  the  lips) ;  in  this 
manner  they  gradually  become  buried  in  the  skin, 
and  there  remain  as  long  as  the  creature  retains  its 
hold ;  this  movement  of  the  piercers  occasions  the 
gnawing  pain  felt  for  the  first '  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  Leech  has  commenced  operation. 

Leeches  are  at  times  so  scarce  and  valuable,  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  preserving  them  in  a 
healthy  state  and  fit  for  use.  The  principal  art  in 
managing  them  consists  in  placing  them  in  vessels 
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sufficiently  large,  keeping  the  wat^  clear^  and  m  re- 
moving those  whicb  are  uobsalthy  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered. 


TUB   MEDICINAL  LESCU. 


Leeches^  when  applied  to  the  skin,  frequently  show 
little  inclination  to  bite,  and  many  plans  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  induce  them  to  commence  operations, 
such  as  bathing  the  part  with  milk^  8ce. ;  but  these 
methods  may  be  considered  useless,  and  the  best  plan 
appears  to  be,  to  wash  the  part  clean,  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary  when  any  embrocation  has  been  pre- 
viously applied ;  but  the  surest  way  is  to  puncture 
the  place  slightly,  so  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  appear. 
If  the  little  surgeon,  before  it  is  fully  gorged,  appears 
lazy  and  unwilling  to  proceed^  it  can  be  usually 
roused  by  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  co&d  water. 

After  a  leech  has  fallen  off,  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle 
salt  on  it  to  induce  it  to  disgorge  the  blood  it  has 
swallowed ;  but  as  the  salt  frequently  blisters  its 
body,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  of 
Edinburgh,  from  whose  work  on  the  Leech,  we  have 
obtained  most  of  the  preceding  information,  to  apply 
a  small  portion  of  vinegar  to  the  head  of  the  Leech, 
instead  of  salt. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether 
Leeches  were  produced  from  eggs  or  bom  alive,  but  it 
is  now  ascertained  that  the  ova  are  developed  in  a 
singular  case,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  cocoon 
of  a  silk- worm.  The  following  engraving  represents 
this  case,  of  its  natural  she  :  fig.  1.  shows  the  perfect 
case  or  cocoon,  and  fig.  2.  the  aame  opened,  with  the 
young  Leeches  contained  within  it ;  it  is  said  that,  at 
times,  there  are  as  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  in 
one  case.  This  cocooif  is  formed  by  the  parent 
animal,  and  by  it  deposited  in  the  mud  or  clay  which 
composes  the  bed  of  the  pool  it  inhabits. 

Flg.l.  Fif.S. 


The  fact  of  the  young  Leech  being  produced  from 
these  cocoons,  although  only  latterly  ascertained  by 
naturalists,  was  long  since  well  known  to  the  dealers 
in  Leeches  on  the  French  coast,  who  avail  themselves 
of  this  knowledge  of  their  habits,  to  multiply  them 
for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

It  was  by  these  means  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretagne,  and 
particularly  in  Finisterre,  replenished  the  ponds  in  which 
they  preserved  those  leeches  which  were  intended  for  the 
Paris  market 

About  the  month  of  April  or  May,  according, to  the 
nature  of  the  season,  they  send  out  labourers,  provided  with 
spades  and  baskets,  to  the  little  muddy  marshes,  where 
they  are  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  These  workmen 
then  set  about  removing  those  portions  of  mud  that  are 
known  to  contain  cocoons,  which  are  afterwards  deposited 
in  sheets  of  water  previously  prepared  for  their  reception ; 
here  the  young  leeches  quit  the  cocoons,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  six  months,  when  they  are  removed  to  larger  ponds. 

The  subjoined  graphic  account  of  the  mode  of 
taking  Leeches  at  another  part  of  the  French  coast, 
is  translated  from  the  Journal  de$  HdpUaux  ;-^ 


The  country  about  La  Brenne  is,  perhaps,  the  j^t  un 
interesting  in  Ffaii«»^  tlie^4>e^lfl^  asb  roi|ttable^biDg» 
the  cattle  wretched,  the  Ish  fust-ms  tad»  Luflne  MP^a  are 
admirable.  If  evvr  yoif'  pass  throvglHLa  vi#ki^BPllKpill 
see  a  man  pale  and  straight-haired,  with  a  woollen  eap  on  his 
bead,  and  his  legs  and  arms  naked;  he  creeps  along  the 
borders  of  a  marsh,  among  the  spots  left  drv  ^y  the  /mr- 
rounding  wateis*  but  parncularly  wherevA  MVeeeflafioQ 
seems  to  preserve  the  subjacent  soil  undisturbed;  this  man 
is  a  leech-fisher.  To  see  him  tiom  a  distance,  his  woe-begone 
aspect,  his  hollow  eyes,  his  livid  lips,  his  singular  gestures, 
^ou  would  take  him  fqy  a  patient  who  had  left  his  sick  bed 
in  a  fit  of  delirium.  If  you  observe  him  every  now  and  then 
raising  his  legs  and  examining  them  one  after  the  other, 
you  might  suppose  him  a  fool ;  but  he  is  an  intelligent 
leech-fisher.  The  Leeches  attach  themselves  to  his  legs 
and  feet  as  he  moves  among  their  haunts ;  he  feels  their 
presence  from  their  bite,  and  gathers  them  as  Ihey  cluster 
about  the  roots  of  the  bcdl-rushes  and  sea-weeds,  or  beneath 
the  stones  covered  with  green  and  Mutinous  moss.  Some 
repose  on  the  mud,  whi|^  others  swim  about;  but  so  slowly 
that  they  are  easily  gathered  with  the  hand.  In  a  favour- 
able season  it  is  possible,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
hours,  to  stow  ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  them  in  the  little  bag 
which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his  shoulder.  Sometimes 
vou  will  see  the  leechWiaher  armed  with  a  Jdbd  of  spear  or 
harpoon;  with  this  he  deposits  pieces  of  die^^^^iA  animal 
matter  in  places  frequented  by  the  leeches;  they  soon  gather 
round  the  prev,  and  are  presently  themselves  gathered  into 
a  little  vessel  half  full  of  water ;  such  is  the  leech  fishery  in 
Spring. 

-  In  Summer  the  Leech  retires  into  deep  water ;  and  the 
fishers  have  then  to  strip  themselves  naked,  and  wslk  im- 
mersed up  to  the  chin.  Some  of  them  have  little  rafts  to 
go  upon ;  these  rafts  are  made  of  twigs  and  rushes,  and  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  propel  them  among  the.  weeds  and 
aquatic  plants.  At  this  season,  too,  the  snpj^jf  In  the  pools 
is  scanty,  the  fisher  can  only  take  the  few  that  swim  withm 
his  reach,  or  those  that  get  entangled  in  the  structure  of  bis 
raft, .   . 

It  is  a  horrid  trade  in  whatever  way  it  is  carried  on.  The 
leech. gatherer  is  oonstantlv  more  or  less  in  the  water, 
breathing  fog  and  mist,  and  fetid  vapoua  from  the  marsh ; 
he  is  often  attacked  with  agues,  catarrhs,  and  dieomatism. 
Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors  to  keep  off  the  noxious  in- 
fluence, but  they,  pay  for  it  in  the  end  by  disorders  of  other 
kinds.  But  with  all  its  forbidding  peculiaritiH,  the  leech 
fishing  ^iyes  employment  to  many  hands ;  if  it  be  per- 
nicious. It  is  also  lucrative.  Besides  supplying  all  the  neigh- 
bouring medical  men,  great  quantities  are  exported,  and 
there  are  regular  traders  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Henri 
Chartier  is  one  of  those  persons,  and  an  important  per- 
sonage he  is  when  he  comes  to  Meobecq  or  its  vicinity ;  his 
arrival  makes  quite  a  f8te,  all  are  eager  to  greet  him. 

Among  the  mteresting  partieulars  which  I  gatherad  in 
La  Brenne  relative  to  the  Leeeh-trade,  I  may  meeima  llie 
following.  One  of  the  traders,  what  with  his  own  fishiag 
and  that  of  his  children,  and  what  with  his  aequisHiQiis 
from  the  carriers,  was  enabled  to  hoard  up  I7,ft00  lee<d«s 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  he  kept  them  deposit^  in 
a  place,  where  in  one  night  they  all  became  ftosen  into  a 
solid  mass.  But  the  frost  does  not  immediately  kill  them; 
they  may  generally  be  thawed  into  life  again.  They  easily 
indeed  bear  very  hard  usage.  I  sm  told  by  one  of  the 
carriers  that  he  can  pack  them»  as  closely  as  he  plcnsBs»  ia 
the  moist  sack  which  he  ties  behind  his  saddlct  and  some 
times  he  stows  his  cloak  and  boots  on  the  top  of  his  sack. 
The  trader  buys  his  Leeches  without  distinction,  big  and 
little,  green  and  black*  all  the  same;  but  he  afterwards 
sorts  them  for  the  market.  Those  are  generally  aoeounted 
the  best  which  are  of  a  green  ground,  with  yeUow  sHripes 
along  the  body. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  more  to  be  desired  than  an  the 
riches  of  the  East.  How  sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  him, 
who  can  lie  down  on  his  pillow  and  review  the  tranaactioos 
of  every  dav,  without  condemning  himself!  A  good  coo- 
scienoe  is  the  finest  opiate. — Kirox. 
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THE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  AT  WOOLWICH. 


Thk  town  of  Woulwich,  at  present  go  well  known  on 
account  of  its  naval  arseoat,  was  originally  a  email 
6shii^  village  of  little  note.  Its  advantageous  sitna- 
tlon  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  being  oulj  eight 
miles  from  London,  and  more  particularly  the  great 
depth  of  the  river  at  this  spot,  capable  at  all  times  of 
the  tide  of  floating  the  lai^est  vessels,  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  gradual  increase  in  importance.  These 
favourable  circumstances  were  noticed  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had  a  large 
vessel  built  here,  of  a  thousand  tons  bnrden.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that 
any  regular  dock-yard  was  established  at  Woolwich. 
After  his  death  the  CBtabliehroent  was  greatly  increased 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  since  then  it  has  been  pro- 
gresMvely  improved  and  enlarged.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  Uie  Firat,  a  large  vessel  was  bnilt,  of  1 63  7  tons 
burden,  which  was  formidably  armed,  and  superbly 
gilded :  from  its  destructive  powers,  it  was  called  by 
the  Dutch,  with  whom  we  were  tiien  at  war,  the 
"Golden  Devil." 

Woolwich,  np  to  the  time  of  Geoi^  the  First,  con- 
tinued simply  noted  for  its  dock- yard  ;  but  in  tiie  reign 
of  that  monarch,  the  foundry  for  cannon  waa  removed 
from  Moorfields,  where  it  had  previously  been  carried 
on,  to  the  Warren  that  adjoina  the  town.  The  cause 
of  its  removal  waa  a  dreadful  accident,  which  occurred 
by  the  cxplosionof  the  mooldi,  which  wen  Jaadunp 
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state,  at  the  time  of  filling  them  with  the  melted 
metal.  From  this  time  Woolwich  gradually  assumed 
the  character  of  a  navat  arsenal. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  itself,  at  least  of  the 
older  buildings,  is  far  from  prepossessing ;  that  part, 
however,  which  adjoins  Charlton  and  the  common, 
must  be  excluded  from  this  censure. 

It  is  to  the  public  buildings  that  Woolwich  owes 
its  importance.  The  dock-yard  extends  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  for  a  mite  in  length  ;  it  contains, 
besides  the  dwellings  for  the  officers,  a  smithery,  in 
which  there  are  two  steam-engines,  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  fonrteen  horse  power,  the  largest  being 
employed  in  working  two  large  lift-hammers,  weighing 
nearly  four  tons  each  ;  these  are  raised  by  machinery, 
nine  inches  at  each  stroke,  from  thirty  to  fifty  times 
in  a  minute  :  these  hammers  are  employed  in  forging 
large  anchors,  and  other  iron  work  connected  with 
ahip  building}  the  smaller  engine  is  attached  to  the 
blowing  apparatna,  by  which  the  fires  of  the  forges 
are  excited. 

There  are  two  dry  docks,  one  double,  and  several 
slips,  in  which  vessels  of  the  largest  size  are  built. 
A  lai^  basin,  400  feet  long,  and  290  feet  in  breadth, 
is  also  within  the  enclosure  of  the  dock-yard,  together 
with  a  maat-pond,  a  boat-pond,  and  nnmerons  store- 
houses, and  other  buUdinga  necessary  for  the  w^- 
men. 
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To  the  east  of  the  dock-yard  is  the  royal  arsenal. 
It  contains  within  its  boundaries  100  aerea  of  ground, 
together  with  a  canal  which  occupies  tha  extent  of 
forty.two  tcl«8.  Nearly  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
handsome  row  of  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  ofHcers  connected  with  the  establishment.  The 
enclosure  includes  immense  ranges  of  store-houses, 
containing  warlike  stores  of  every  description,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  astonish  even  those  accustomed  to 
sights  of  this  description.  Beyond  the  guard-house, 
which  is  a  handsome  building,  is  the  royal  brass- 
foundry,  where  brass  guns  only  are  cast  3  to  the  east 
of  the  foundry  are  workshops  for  engraving  and 
boring  the  cannon.  All  the  ordnance  used  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  the  merchant  service,  is 
sent  here  to  be  proved  before  It  is  taken  into  use. 
Adjoining  these  buildings  are  the  workshops  for  the 
manufacturing  of  gun-carriages  and  military  wagons 
of  every  description,  with  machinery,  worked  by 
steam-engines,  employed  in  planing,  sawing,  and 
turning  wood  or  metal.  Rather  to  the  north  of  the 
foundry  is  the  laboratory,  in  which  blank  and  ball 
cartridges,  of  every  description,  are  manufactured) 
and  grape,  canister,  and  other  destructive  ammunition, 
of  various  kinds,  are  prepared  :  here,  also,  are  to  be 
seen,  machines  for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder, 
and  samples  of  the  varieties  used  by  different  naUous, 
with  modeb  of  flre-ships,  fireworks,  muskets,  and 
many  other  objects  of  the  same  description.  In  the 
open  air,  or  under  sheds,  surrounded  by  the  Immense 
storehouses  we  have  described,  are  iron  ordnanee  of 
various  calibres,  arran|ed  In  double  row^  extending 
for  several  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  together  with 
gun^enrriages,  piles  of  ehot,  Iron  water-tanks,  ko.,  in 
great  profusion* 

The  canal,  which  Is  thirty  •Ave  feet  In  breadth^  has 
along  its  banks  ranges  oi  wooden  buildings,  in  which 
Congreve-rockete  are  manufactured.  Kear  this  spot 
is  a  saw-mill.  In  whieb  large  timber  Is  sawn,  by 
means  of  perpendicular  saws,  woriced  by  steam.  The 
sama  engine  also  gives  motion  to  cireular  saws  of 
various  slaes,  lathes  for  turning,  ke. 

The  barracks  for  the  sappers  and  Riinara  le  a  abort 
distance  from  the  arsenal,  and  nearer  to  Woolwich 
Common ;  near  to  this  is  a  grand  dep6t  of  field  train 
artillery,  ready  to  be  embarked  at  a  minute's  notice, 
and  furnished  with  ammunition  and  material  of  every 
kind. 

The  barracks  of  the  artillery  form  a  splendid  range 
of  buildings,  facing  Woolwich  Common ;  on  the 
parade,  in  front  of  this  building  are  several  large 
and  curious  pieces  of  brass  ordnance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  common,  that  is,  opposite 
the  barracks,  is  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which 
was  formerly  established  for  instruction  in  the  ord- 
nance department,  but  is  now  used  for  the  preparation 
of  cadets  for  the  East  India  service. 

Looking  westward  from  the  parade  in  front  of  the 
barracks,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  attracted  by  a 
curiously  shaped  building,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  tent  j 
this  is  the  Rotunda  or  Repository,  and  contains  nume- 
rous objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  relating  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  space  surrounding  this 
building  is  ta^itefuUy  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and  par- 
terres, and  contains  within  its  enclosure,  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  instruction  of  the  artillery  in  the  practice 
ef  their  formidable  mode  of  warfare.  There  are  model 
rooms  containing  drawings  and  models  of  implements 
of  war,  workshops  in  which  experiments  are  made 
end  aaw  models  constructed,  and  in  the  open  air 
different  kinds  of  fortifications  are  erected  by  the 
aUidents,  and  all  the  details  of  the  management  of 
artillery  are  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 


tion, near  an  artificial  fortification  constnicted  of 
earth.  On  the  left  hand  ee  Touenter  the  grcrandc,  the 
method  of  loading  gnd  firing  the  laiger  kind  of 
ordnance,  used  la  fortified  places,  is  taegkfc  vith  all 
the  attention  to  minutiae  which  would  be  practised  in 
the  case  of  a  siege. 

The  ground  near  this  e^ot  is  beautifully  direrafied 
and  irregular  in  its  surface,  and  interspersed  vith 
several  pieces  of  water  |  this  condition  of  the  groand 
affords  excellent  practice  to  the  men,  in  dragging  the 
guns  up  steep  acclivities,  or  loweritig  them  down 
rapid  descents,  forming  pontoon  bridges  to  transport 
them  over  water,  and  imitating  all  the  operations  of 
actual  war.  Round  the  entrance  to  the  building 
many  curious  specimens  of  brass  ordoihnce  are  seen; 
among  them,  two  with  three  barrels  eaek  captured  it 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  a  village  In  the  north  of 
France. 

The  Rotunda  was  originally  erected  la  the  gardens 
of  Carlton  House,  by  order  of  the  Prloos  Regent, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  allied  eovereigns  during 
their  visit  to  England,  in  1814  j  It  is  a  circalar  apart- 
ment, one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  In  diameter,  vith 
low  walls,  in  which  the  windows  that  admit  tlie  light 
are  placed.  The  roof,  which  is  like  the  awning  of  a 
tent.  Is  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  stately  Doric 
column  of  freestone,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  deco- 
rated with  various  pieces  of  armour,  and  half  iray  np 
the  shaft,  a  compbte  suit  of  inlayed  steel  armonr 
la  placed.  From  the  snmmil  of  the  pillars  strong 
gilded  cords  proceed  to  the  oircumference,  and  sup- 
port the  canvas  roof,  to  the  painting  and  repair  of 
whieb,  the  most  scrupulona  attention  is  paid  to  pre- 
serve It  against  the  elbcts  of  the  weather.  The  stone 
column  we  have  described  was  not  in  the  original 
construction  at  Carlton  Honsa,  Round  the  base  are 
four  collections  of  llre^arttis.  In  the  form  of  trophies, 
showing  the  gradnal  improvement  of  small  arms 
during  the  last  hundred  |rears  or  more  \  among  them 
is  a  carbine  with  seven  barreb,  and  a  Freach  musket 
furnished  with  a  percussion  e&d  a  flint  Locki  either  of 
which  can  be  used  at  nleaenre.  The  models  of  dif- 
ferent fortiftcatlona  which  ara  placed  in  the  area  of 
the  room,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  consisting  of  the 
principal  British  dockyards,  and  their  means  ol 
defence.  The  town  of  Quebec,  in  America,  the  rock 
and  batteries  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  celebrated 
places.  Round  these  larger  models,  others  of  1 
smaller  size  are  arranged,  consisting  principally  of 
various  inventions  in  naval  architecture,  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  bomb-ship,  the  arrangements  of  t 
transport  for  the  conveyance  of  horses,  &c.  B^o\m 
the  room,  an  enclosed  space  contains  a  vast  series  01 
models  of  various  descriptions  -,  among  these  are  the 
different  instruments  and  contrivances  for  firing  the 
Congreve- rocket  j  these  are  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens of  this  rocket  of  various  sizes.  A  piece  of 
wood  fifteen  inches  square  is  shown,  pierced  by  one 
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of  tbeM  terrible  instraments  of  Wftr^  m  b  proof  of 
the  great  force  with  which  they  are  driven. 

This  rocket  wajs  first  used  at  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  and  is  so  eelebrated  in  modern  warfare, 
that  it  deserves  a  more  particolar  description* 

The  case  of  the  Oongreve-rocket  is  formed  of  iron 
instead  of  paper,  and  many  advantages  arise  from 
this  circumstance  I  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its 
passage  is  less,  on  account  of  the  combination  of  a 
greater  weight,  wilh  a  smaller  diameter,  so  that  the 
range  of  the  lilissile  is  extended ;  the  hard  pointed 
end  of  the  rocket  also  enables  it  to  penetrate  solid 
substances.  The  case  of  the  rocket  is  formed  of  a 
cylinder  of  very  soft  iron>  which  is  dovetailed  together 
and  soldered ;  if  it  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  the 
thickness  of  iron  requisite  is  but  the  fifteenth  of  an 
inch,  and  so  in  proportion.  The  inside  of  the  case  is 
lined  with  cartridge  paper,  pasted  in.  The  pointed 
conical  head  is  also  of  iron,  but  much  thicker,  and, 
according  to  the  service  it  has  to  perform^  is  armed 
with  hooks  or  otherwise. 

The  uses  to  which  these  rockets  have  been  applied, 
are  various  i  if  they  are  intended  to  set  fire  to  build- 
ings, they  carry  with  them  a  case  containing  highly 
combustible  substances,  which  can  be  ignited  after 
the  lapse  of  any  space  of  time,  by  means  of  a  slow 
match  I  in  other  cases  they  are  loaded  with  shells  or 
grape  shot|  which,  when  they  explode,  commit  dread* 
ful  havoc. 

The  distance  to  which  a  rocket  will  reach,  of  course 
depends  on  its  weight  and  the  charge  with  which  it  is 
loaded  ^  it  may  be  stated  at  from  two  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  yards.  In  discharging  the  Congreve- 
rocket,  metal  tubes,  fixed  in  a  frame^  are  used  :  these 
tubes  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  rocket  free 
motion.  The  inclination  at  which  the  tubes  are  placed 
directs  the  course  of  the  missile  j  for  these  rockets 
are  not  fired  perpendicularly,  but  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, according  to  the  distance  they  are  intended  to 
reach. 

Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  shot  are  found 
near  these  last:  as  canister -Mhot^  consisting  of  a  tin- 
case,  filled  with  a  number  of  bullets  or  small  round 
shot.  Grape-shot,  nine  or  more  small  round  shot 
tied  up  in  a  canvas  bag  and  corded  round ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  balls  being  generally  odd,  gives  the  mass 
something   the    appearance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 


Chain'Shot  consists  of  two  round  shots  linked  together 
by  a  jointed  bar  of  iron.  Bar-shot,  connected  by  a 
solid  bar  of  iron,  instead  of  one  jointed.  The  two 
last  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  masts 
and  spars  of  an  enemy  j  besides  others  of  various 
forms  and  sizes  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  life. 
There  are  models,  also,  of  several  large  cannon,  one 
taken  at  Agra  that  weighed  sixteen  tons,  and  another 
at  Beejapoor  weighing  forty  tons.  The  models  of  gun- 
carriages  are  very  numerous,  from  the  rudest  to  the 
most  perfect.  Those  representing  the  Russian  artil- 
lery are  accompanied  by  models  of  the  horses  by 
vrhich  they  are  drawn,  and  of  the  mod^  of  harnessing 
them. 


A   BALLAD. 

Sia  Eustace  sate,  at  iiridnight*8  hour, 
,     Within  his  teot  alose, 
And  the  spell  of  memory^s  silent  power 

Was  o'er  his  spirit  thrown  : 
It  bore  him  from  8alem*s  lengiiered  wall 
To  her  he  had  left  in  his  castle<hall. 
For  Ermeiigarde,  his  only  child, 

The  beauiifiil  and  young, 
Had  often  at  thai  hour  beguiled 

His  spirit  as  she  sung ; 
Bidding  her  father's  heart  rejoice 
With  the  magio  sound  of  her  silver  voice. 
And  on  his  harp  he  used  to  play 

To  her  in  that  old  hall ; 
He  had  brought  his  harp  with  liim  away, 

But  now  'twas  silent  all ; 
It  hung  in  his  tent  by  the  cresset's  lignt, 
And  his  eyes  as  he  viewed  it  with  tears  were  blight. 

That  eresset's  light  grew  pale  and  dim, 

On  his  ear  a  sound  there  otolei 
The  echo  o(  a  dirge- like  hymn 

Poured  for  a  parted  souls 
And  the  strings  of  that  harp,  which  in  silence  slept^ 
As  if  by  a  spirit's  hand,  were  swept. 

He  shed  no  tear,  he  heayed  no  ssgh^ 

And  not  a  word  he  said  i 
He  kneW)  from  that  mystic  melody^ 

Her  soul  from  earth  was  fled  : 
Bo  he  threw  by  his  lanee,  and  sword,  and  shield, 
And  at  break  of  day  left  the  tented  field. 
He  reached  once  more  his  castle  halli 

He  entered  the  chapel  fair ; 
A  marble  tablet  hung  on  its  wall. 

And  a  withered  rose  was  there  : 
He  knelt  him  down,  and  in  silence  prayed. 
And  died  a  monk  in  the  cloister's  shade. — Bart  oar. 


LIFTING   or  THE    KRKMLIN    BBLL. 

Iif  the  month  of  July,  1636,  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  the  enormous  bell  which  had  been  so  long  buried 
in  the  earth,  in  the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow.  This  bell*,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Moscow,  was  cast  in  1 733,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Empress  Anne,  by  a  Russian  founder,  Michael 
Motorine.  It  is,  according  to  Clarke,  21  feet  4^  inches 
high;  at  two  feet  from  the  bottom  its  oireumference  mea« 
sures  67  feet  4  inches;  its  diameter  at  that  height  is  oonse* 
quently  about  21  feet  6  inches.  Its  thickness,  at  the  part 
intended  to  be  struck  by  the  hammer,  23  inches.  The 
Russians  estimate  the  weij^ht  at  12,000  poods,  which  is 
nearly  200  English  tons.  The  reputed  elo|;ance  of  its  form, 
the  style  of  its  bas-reliefs,  and  the  richness  of  its  metal, 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  capper,  contributed  to  make 
it  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art  of  casting  in  Russia,  at  the  epoch  of  its  execution. 

M.  Montferrand,  a  gentleman  greatly  distinguished  in 
Petersburgh  by  the  numerous  works  he  has  executed,  was 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  operations.  As  the  bell 
was  lying  in  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  and  more  than  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  large  excavation  was  made  to  clear  it. 
Over  this  was  oonitructed  a  strong  and  lofty  scaffold  for  the 
attachment  of  the  blocks,  and  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  bell  at  a  proper  height.  At  half-past  flvo  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  authorities  of  Moscow,  and  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators being  assembled  on  the  spot,  prayers  were  offered  up 
for  the  success  of  (he  attempt,  and  the  operations  commenced 
on  a  signal  given  by  M.  Montferrand.  Six  hundred  soldiers 
instantaneously  set-to  at  a  large  number  of  capstans.  The 
enornrous  weight  was  mastered,  and  tlie  bell  was  soon  seen 
to  rise  slowly  in  the  pit.  Foity-two  minutes  elapsed  durins 
its  elevation  to  the  necessary  height.  No  accident  occurred. 
The  first  operation  being  finished,  the  next  was  to  build  a 
platform  beneath  the  suspended  bell.  This  was  completed 
in  eight  hours,  and  the  liell  Imrpied  vpon  it.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  placed  on  a  sled  get  and  dravn  by  means 
of  an  inclined  plane,  up  to  the  pedestal  intended  to  support 
it,  and  there  finally  left,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

This  colossal  work  of  art  is,  after  all,  but  a  mere  curiosity. 
Its  use  as  a  bell  is  impossible,  from  a  fracture,  about  seven 
feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  is 
23  inches  thick.  The  cause  of  this  gigantic  injury  rests 
eatirelir  upon  conjecture. — Magazine  of  Papular  S'denca* 
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ON    INKSTANDS. 


The  above  sketch  vill  convey  « tolerablf  correct  idea 
of  the  beautiful  Inkstand  of  Petrarch,  whose  genios 
and  classical  parity  of  mind  diffused  a  lustre  around 
hin.  which  contribated  greatly  to  promote  the  revival 
of  learaing,  and  the  love  of  the  arts  and  the  ele- 
gaactes  of  life,  in  the  fonrteenth  centnry.  We  can 
fancy  him  composing  some  of  his  iromortal  poetry, 
or  transcribing  some  of  the  manuscript  works  of 
minds  congenial  with  his  own,  with  the  above  Ink- 
stand before  him:  thinking  of  the  gulden  age  of 
Augnataa,  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid :  thinking  as 
tbey  thought ;  imbibing  a  full  draught  from  tbe  same 
Pierian  spring  j  enjoying  similar  honours,  (for  Rome 
crowned  him  with  laurel  and  with  myrtle,)  and 
endoring  similar  pains. 

I  delight,  (Bays  Petrarch.)  in  my  pictures;  I  taks  great 
pleasure  alia  in  images ;  tbey  eome  in  show  more  near 
unto  nature  than  pictures,  for  thsy  do  but  appear;  but 
these  are  felt  to  be  lubitantiai,  and  their  bodies  are  more 
diuable.  Amongst  the  Grecians,  the  art  of  painting  waa 
eiteemed  above  all  bandicrafU.  and  tbs  cbief  of  all  tbe 
liberal  arts.  Hovr  great  the  dignity  hatli  been  of  ilalues, 
and  how  fervently  the  study  and  desire  of  men  have  reposed 
in  such  pleasures,  emperors  and  kings,  and  other  noble 
penona^es,  nay,  even  persons  of  inferior  degree,  have 
■bown,  in  their  induitrioua  keeping  of  them  when  obtained. 

The  fine  arts  and  literature  constituted  tbe  charm 
of  his  life.  In  reference  to  his  books,  many  of  which 
were  transcribed  by  himself,  the  admirable  art  of 
piintiog  not  being  then  invented,  he  says, — "  Great  is 
my  delight  in  beholding  such  a  treasure.  *  *  *  * 
I  bare  great  plenty  of  books :  where  such  scarcity 
hu  been  lamented,  this  is  no  small  possession :  I 
have  an  inestimable  many  of  books." 

However  much  we  should  desire  to  linger  on  the 
character  of  Petrarch,  we  must  forbear,  and  return 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  possessor 
of  the  Inkstand  of  Petrarch,  is  Miss  Edgeworth,  a 
worthy  owner  of  so  great  a  ttvasare.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  her  many  yeara  ago,  by  one  who  justly 


estimated  her  rare  talents,  which  were  ilto  emplafed 
to  commemorate  the  gift  in  the  followbg  besDiifd 
lines,  entitled, — 

fxtr&sch's  inkstand. 
By  beauty  won  from  soft  Italia's  laud, 
Here  Cupid,  Patrarch'a  Cnpid,  takes  hii  titoL 
Arch  suppliant,  welcome  to  thy  iav'rile  iile, 
Close  thy  q>read  wings,  and  rest  thee  here  awkilg  j 
Still  the  true  heart  with  kindred  itiains  iiiapi« 
Breathe  all  a  poet's  aoftneos,  all  his  fire ; 
But  if  the  peijured  Imight  )^)pr<Mch  thig  foul. 
Forbid  the  words  to  come  as  they  were  wont; 
Forbid  the  ink  to  flow,  the  pen  to  write. 
And  tend  the  &lse  one  baffled  from  thy  dglit 
The  discovery  of  the  sepulchred  cities  of  Pompd 
and  Herculaneum,  has  tended  to  throw  much  jjgiit 
on  the  domestic  mannera  and  customs  of  the  udat 
inhabitanta  of  Italy.     In  the  museum  at  Napla  ire 
preserved  large  quantities  of   domestic  impknitnii, 
and  among  the  rest,  of  writing  materials.    The  iofoi- 
mation  they  convey  has  already  assisted  us  in  ibe 
present  series,  and  tbe  following  figures  vill  jjve  the 
reader   an  accurate   idea  of    the    Inkstands  of  the 
Romans. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  doable  Inkstand,  formed  of  ifo 
cylindera  joined  bother ;  the  one  intended  for  bhdc 
and  the  other  fur  red  ink  :  each  cylinder  is  faraislud 
with  a  cover.  Near  this  stand  lies  the  calsmti  or 
rted,  cut  to  a  point,  which  served  the  purpose  of  t  pen. 


Fits.  rii.1. 

Hg.  3  is  a  single  Inkstand  of  a  hexsgonsl  ortii- 
sided  form,  with  a  ring  at  the  side  to  pass  tbe  Bnpt 
thruugh  in  carrying.  Upon  this  is  a  sort  of  pen,  (rat 
from  tbe  absence  of  knots  or  joints,  it  is  probiblf  ■ 
itylui. 

Fig.  4  is  a  double  Inkstand,  with  the  calunni  « 
reed-pen. 


The  above  instruments,  and  others  <^  their  kind, 
are  made  of  silver,  lead,  bom,  wood,  aad  othR 
materials.  In  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  ■  coo- 
siderable  time  afterwards,  the  usual  form  of  [Dkaundi 
was  an  inverted  truncated  cone.  Rich  stand-dishn 
have  frequently  been  found  among  the  relics  of  past 
Bges.  For  several  centnries  bom  was  a  fsvoatile 
article  in  the  manufacture  of  Inkstands;  hence llx 
term  inkkom,  so  common  among  old  writers. 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  Inkstands  of  onr  dwh 
time. 
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Wbe9  good  ink  Is  once  provided,  it  may  appear  to 
most  persons  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
description  of  vessel  is  employed  to  contain  it,  so  as 
to  answer  the  daily  occasions  of  the  writer.  An 
Inkstand  is,  however,  an  important  article  among 
writing  materials,  since  its  office  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
not  only  to  hold  the  ink,  but  to  preserve  it  from 
dust,  and  in  such  a  state  of  limpidity  as  to  allow  of 
an  easy  flow  from  the  pen,  and  to  produce  written 
characters  of  a  uniform  degree  of  blackness. 

If  dust  be  allowed  access  to  ink,  thickness  is  pro- 
duced, a  quality  which  never  belongs  to  good  ink. 
Thickness  is  also  produced  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
from  another  source,  which  is  evaporation.  The 
latter  process  depends  for  amount  upon  temperature  3 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  ink  passing  oflF  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  heat  of 
the  room  and  the  extent  of  liquid  surface  exposed. 
Now,  as  evaporation  aCFects  only  the  aqueous  portion 
of  the  ink,  and  the  solid  colouring  particles  are 
suspended  in  a  liquid  medium  which  is  constantly 
decreasing,  a  thickening  of  the  ink,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  necessary  result.  By  continued  evaporation  the 
whole  of  the  water  will  pass  off,  and  the  colouring 
matter  will  alone  remain  in  the  Inkstand,  as  a  hard 
dry  mass.  This  circumstance  is  pleasantly,  but  not 
quite  correctly,  alluded  to  by  Cowper,  in  his  Ode  to 
Apollo>  on  an  Inkglass  dried  in  the  Sun, 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  rivers,  streams, 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams 

In  constant  eshaiations — 

"Why,  stooping  at  the  noon  of  day, 

Too  coYetous  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stoVn  away, 

A  Poet*8  drop  of  ink  ? 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  form  of  Ii^kstand  is 
shown  in  fig.  5,  in  which  ink  may  be  preserved  for 
several  months  without  thickening.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  bottle  open  only  at  s,  where  there  is  a  small 
mouth  large  enough  to  receive  the  pen.  This  bottle 
is  filled  by  inclining  the  closed  part,  a  b,  downwards, 
and  pouring  in  the  ink  at  s  :  the  ink  will  displace  a 
portion  of  air  in  the  bottle  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and 
will  not  overflow  at  s,  on  account  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  balancing  the  liquid  column  in  the  bottle. 
In  this  example,  evaporation  is  small,  because  the 
surface  at  s  is  small,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of 
the  ink  being  exposed  to  dust,  no  thickening  occurs. 
Bird-cage  fountains  are  constructed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples. 

A  few  improved  Inkstands  have,  of  late  years, 
been  made  the  subject  of  patents.  One  of  these, 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  is  a  useful  and  elegant  invention. 
It  consists  of  an  external  cylinder  of  bronze,  con- 
taining a  cylinder  of  glass,  in  which  an  accurately 
fitting  glass  piston  moves  by  a  very  ready  adjust- 
ment: below  this  piston  is  the  ink,  imbibed  by  a 
quantity  of  loose  hair  or  wool.  From  the  lower 
part  of  the  stand  proceeds  a  tube  and  a  conical  cup, 
which  is  filled  with  ink  by  slightly  depressing  the 
piston,  and  thus  the  pan  is  supplied.  When  not  in 
use,  this  cup  can  be  emptied  in  an  instant,  by  giving 
a  slight  upward  motion  to  the  piston,  and  the  wool 
being  relieved  from  pressure,  re-absorbs  the  ink. 
Should  any  of  the  ink  flow  over  the  conical  cup,  it  is 
received  into  a  saucer  below,  and  can  be  returned 
into  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  Doughty,  the  inventor  of  pens  with  ruby  nibs, 
has  contrived  an  Inkstand  which  is  lined  with  India- 
rubber,  to  prevent  the  nibs  of  his  pens  being  injured 
by  striking  against  the  glass  of  common  Inkstands. 
For  a  description  of  his  peculiar  pens  we  must  refer 
to  our  article  on*  steel-pens. 


One  of  the  best  tormB  cl  portable  Inkstands  is  the 
subject  of  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Cooper's  patent, 
which  affords  a  convenient  and  air-tight  stand,  and 
not  liable  to  corrosion,  as  most  portable  Inkstands 
are.  This  object  is  eff^ected  by  bringing  into  contact 
two  circular  disks  of  glass,  the  flat  surfaces  of  which 
are  perfectly  plane.  These  are  fixed  at  the  centre  to 
a  bar  of  metal,  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  stand. 
Each  plate  has  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  pen, 
and  the  stand  is  opened  by  sliding  the  upper  plate 
upon  the  under  one,  so  as  to  make  the  two  holes 
coincide ;  and  this  coincidence  is  ensured  by  means  of 
two  studs  fixed  to  the  upper  plate.  The  aperture  is 
closed  by  sliding  the  unperforated  part  of  the  upper 
plate  over  the  hole  of  the  lower  plate,  and  in  this 
state  the  stand  may  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket, 
or  packed  with  linen  and  books,  without  any  fear  of 
leakage.  The  simplicity  of  this  invention,  and  the . 
ease  with  which  it  is  opened  and  closed,  justly  entitle 
it  to  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
portable  Inkstand. 


ON   THE 

LIGHT  OF  THE  MARINE  ANIMALS. 

Light  diminishes  rapidly  in  passing  through  water. 
At  a  certain  depth,  the  sun  itself  would  be  invisible, 
as  if  a  plate  of  iron  had  been  interposed.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  ascertain  what  thickness  of 
water  excludes  all  light  i  but  as  yet  without  success. 
But  while  these  estimates  refer  to  the  full  light  of  the 
sun,  and  as  the  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  of  twihght,  and 
of  night,  are  successively  far  inferior,  there  must  be 
many  and  long  periods  in  which  darkness  reigns  at 
very  small  depths,  since  the  quantity  transmitted  is 
proportioned  to  the  intensity. 

It  is  also  familiar,  that  many  fishes  reside  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  sea,  as  is  true  of  the  Ling  among 
others,  and  on  the  bottom,  as  occurs  in  the  flat  fishes ; 
while,  moreover,  many  are  nocturnal,  sleeping  in  the 
day,  and  seeking  their  food  in  the  night.  On  the 
land,  absolute  darkness  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  nocturnal  animals  have  a  peculiar  provision 
for  discovering  their  prey,  in  a  large  pupil  and  highly 
sensible  nerve.  But  under  the  entire  want  of  light, 
that  must  often  exist  in  the  sea,  no  such  power  could 
be  a  compensation  j  while  in  minor  cases,  the  great 
velocity  of  these  tribes,  and  the  frequent  consequent 
distances  between  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued,  must 
also  be  an  obstacle  to  distinct  vision.  Under  any 
view,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  prey  at  night ; 
since  our  own  least  visible  light  must  be  pure  dark- 
ness, even  near  the  surface. 

Here  then  is  a  world  without  light,  the  habitation 
of  myriads  of  the  most  active  and  rapacious  animals 
of  creation :  often  social,  performing  various  func- 
tions, moving  over  great  distances  with  the  rapidity 
of  birds,  and,  above  aU,  provided  with  organs  <^ 
vision.  Did  naturalists  never  reflect  on  such  a  world, 
or  ask  themselves  how  such  pursuits  were  carried  on  . 
in  utter  darkness?  They  had  not  thought  on  the 
darkness  alone  of  that  world :  and  when  they  knew 
it,  and  did  not  inquire  how  the  inconvenience  to  its 
inhabitants  was  remedied,  is  it  not  because  they  too 
often  forget  to  view  creation  as  they  ought,  to  inquire 
of  intentions  and  final  causes,  to  look  higher,  and 
think  more  deeply  of  Him  who  has  neglected  nothing 
essential  to  the  good  of  his  creatures  ?  He  who  sees 
Grod,  wise,  beneficient,  and  governing,  will  find  a  clue 
to  his  studies,  and  the  solution  of  his  difficulties. 

A  remedy  for  the  interception  of  the  sun  and  the 
absence  of  light,  was  wanted :  day  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  for  the  laws  of 
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light  forbade  it  \  yet,  to  at  least  the  mntual  pursuit 
of  itft  inhabitants,  that  was  indispensable.  It  remained 
for  Him  who  created  the  difficulty,  to  invent  the 
remedy.  I  do  not  say  that  man  might  not  have  sug- 
gested it,  though  he  seldom  recollects  that  he  knows 
nothing  but  what  creation  and  its  Creator  have 
taught  him,— often  also  apparently  teaching  him  as 
specially  as  the  insect,  on  whose  instinct  he  looks 
down  with  contempt,  while  priding  himself  on  his 
superiority  of  reason.  But  even  if  he  could  have  ima- 
gined the  remedy,  it  was  boundless  power  alone  that 
could  have  furnished  it.  And  the  Creator  has  done 
this  by  means,  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend; yet  not  more  ignorant  here  than  in  all  other 
cases  of  that  local  production  of  light,  independently 
of  the  sun  and  of  combustion,  to  which  the  vague 
term  phosphorescence  is  applied. 

The  never-failing  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator 
have  established  an  independent  source  of  light  be- 
neath the  ocean;  and  it  has  been  disposed  in  the 
precise  manner  required  to  answer  the  intended  pur- 
poses. The  animal  itself  was  to  be  seen  amid  utter 
darkness ;  and  it  is  rendered  luminous,  or  becomes, 
itself,  a  source  of  light.  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  design 
and  the  purpose  here,  when  we  find  the  provision 
universal  and  the  purpose  necessary,  and  when  we 
also  can  conjecture  of  no  other  mode  in  which  it  could 
have  been  attained.  The  great  pursuit  of  all  animals 
is  food,  and  the  food  has  here  been  rendered  luminous, 
that  it  might  be  discovered.  But  for  this  provision, 
the  deep-residing  fishes  could  not  have  found  the 
means  of  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
night-preying  ones  would  have  been  for  ever  helpless : 
while  my  own  investigations  have  shown,  that  there 
are  predatory  kinds  immoveably  fixed  to  the  bottom, 
at  depths  of  6000  feet,  where  darkness  is  eternal. 

The  truth  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  efifect  of 
luminous  bodies  on  fishes.  Even  in  ordinary  day- 
fishing,  it  is  a  brilliant  object,  not  a  definite  form,  or 
a  fish,  which  is  the  subject  of  pursuit,  and  it  is  so 
especially,  as  might  be  expected,  among  the  swift 
fishes.  It  is  the  bright  silvery  skin  of  the  bait  which 
is  the  attraction,  and  familiarly  so  in  the  mackerel, 
equally  ready  to  seize  a  shining  piece  of  metal  or  a 
briliiant  feather.  Thence,  also,  the  use  and  effect  of 
nocturnal  lights  in  fishing :  well  known  to  our  remote 
predecessors  among  the  ancients,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  savage  nations; 
all  profiting  by  that  knowledge  which  we  disdain  or 
neglect.  If  adopted  in  the  fraudulent  salmon  fishery, 
and  there  only,  no  one  seems  aware  that  the  light, 
supposed  to  aid  ourselves  in  seeing  the  fish,  is  in 
reality  its  bait.  It  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  because  it 
is  the  expected  prey. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  Divine  contrivance  on  this 
subject :  while,  if  the  object  is  the  same, — the  dis- 
covery of  prey  by  the  means  of  light,  the  mode  of 
attaining  that  end  is  different,  as  there  is  some  dif- 
ference also  in  the  nature  of  the  prey  itself.  How 
far  the  chemical  sources  of  the  light  might  coincide 
or  differ,  we  do  not  know :  but  the  one  at  least  be- 
longs to  vital  action,  while  the  other  is  engaged  with 
dead  matter. 

In  all  the  living  marme  animals,  the  light  is  bril- 
liant, often  of  different  colours,  commonly  confined  to 
a  certain  portion,  or  organ;  or,  at  farthest,  to  the 
surface,  under  the  command  of  the  will,  and  depen- 
dent on  life,  since  it  disappears  at  the  death  or  cap' 
ture  of  the  subject,  as  the  interior  parts  also  show  no 
signs  of  it.  But  shortly  after  death,  the  whole  body 
becomes  luminous,  displaying  a  pale  uniform  light ; 
and  the  luminous  matter  can  be  detached  and  dif- 
fused through  water,  while  the  living  light  cannot. 


This  fact  \%  familiar  in  our  larders ;  and  thongb  com- 
monly attributed  to  putrefaction,  it  commeDces  loog 
before  this  process,  and  even  ceases  as  that  is  esta- 
blished. And  if  the  purpose  of  this  second  contri- 
vance is  plain,  so  ought  it  always  to  have  been.  The 
dead  animal,  in  this  condition,  is  still  food :  bypntre- 
faction  it  would  be  wasted,  and  might  be  injoriom, 
as  such  matters  are,  in  the  atmosphere :  it  becomes 
an  object  of  attraction  under  this  new  expedient,  as 
it  had  ceased  to  be,  in  losing  its  former  powers  of 
producing  light  with  the  loss  of  its  life.  And  the  wis- 
dom  is  not  less  shown  in  conferring  this  new  property 
anterior  to  putrefaction :  since  it  is  then  more  valu- 
able as  food.  Hercj  again,  'we  see  the  utility  of  final 
causes  in  the  discovery  of  truth :  since  Qataralisti 
had  always  considered  this  as  a  mere  result  of  putie- 
faction,  and  thus  given  a  false  view  of  a  fact  ia  nature, 
from  neglecting  its  Author. 

Of  the  living  lights  we  are  even  more  ignorant  than 
of  the  dead ;  since  we  cannot  detach  the  Ivminoos 
substance,  if  there  be  one,  nor  discover  the  organs  bf 
which  it  is  produced.  In  the  larger  fishes,  it  seeos 
to  exist  over  the  entire  surface,  as  it  is  evidently  tlie 
temporary  produce  of  an  act  of  volition ;  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  judge  correctly  of  the  facts,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  light  around  them  may,  partly  at  leasts 
be  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  minute  animals  ia 
contact  with  them.  This,  however,  will  not  of  itself 
explain  the  appearances :  since,  in  that  case,  it  should 
attend  every  movement,  whereas  it  is  but  occasional, 
and  is  excited,  among  other  thiniSf  by  a  noise  or  an 
alarm.  And  that  th9  luminoua  property  does  not 
belong  to  the  water  itselfi  we  an  aasnrsd,  by  iindiDg 
that  it  never  exists  nnksa  aainaals  are  preseat;  whik 
if  the  crowds  of  the  nearly  microscopic  ones  are  the 
cause  of  that  general  light  which  seems  to  hate  given 
rise  to  this  error,  so  does  it  require  an  eqaaUyminiite 
investigation  to  detect  those  hitherto  alinost  imsafl* 
pected  myriads.  Seamen,  knoiring  the  diftiencc 
between  blue  and  green  water^  know  also  that  the 
former  very  rarely  contains  audi  animals,  and  is  as 
rarely  luminous.  With  some  noted  excepttoi»  in  the 
ocean,  it  is  on  the  shores  chiefly,  that  we  find  highly 
luminous  water  prevailing. 

I  believe  the  power  c^  producing  light  to  be  so 
universal  property  in  the  marine  trib^ ;  and  that  belief 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  never  foondt 
species,  however  microscopic,  in  which  it  did  not 
exist  I  except  the  shell-fishes,  however;  and  if  there 
are  obvious  reasons  why  the  display  should  thoe  be 
difficult,  so  must  I  plead  ignorance  of  what  is  of  no 
easy  investigation.  Tet  the  Pholades  sre  IcnowB  to 
be  luminous,  and  ^e  places  of  others  are  genenSy 
marked  out  by  luminous  parasites.  But  in  all  others 
of  the  marine  animals  which  arc  not  fishes,  firom  the 
largest  Medusa  or  Holothuria,  down  to  the  moit  au* 
nute  Beroe,  Cyclops,  Vorticella,  or  Vibrio,  there  kcids 
a  particular  point,  or  organ,  adapted  for  this  ptn?o«' 
which,  however,  we  cannot  discover,  as  the  ligw 
which  is  our  only  guide  for  it,  disappears  in  that 
which  is  necessary  for  its  examination  j  as  alw  ** 
cannot  find  any  organs  in  many  of  these,  beyond  the 
stomach  and  ovaria,  and  the  tentacula  or  other  appcn* 
dages.  And  the  reason  for  tliis  conclusion  is,  that 
in  Medusffi  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  light  wiU  some 
times  not  exceed  a  pea  in  size,  though  in  othew, « 
in  the  Cyclops  very  often,  its  brilliancy  causes  it  to 
appear  larger  than  the  whole  body.  The  coloor  ot 
the  light  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  snow  ^^^^^vT,^  ^ 
of  the  electric  blue^  or  of  a  greenish  tinge,  or  reddisfi, 
or  yellow,  or  even  scarlet. 

Such  then  is  the  true  source  of  those  often  briUian^ 
sometimes  terrific  appearances,  so  frequently  observ 
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at  sea.     Above  a  ehoal  of  fish,  an  alarm  ivill  often 
excite  a  sheet  of  fire  resembling  submarine  lightning. 
Iq  the  tropical  regions^  the  surface  of  the  sea  some- 
times resembles  a  plain  of  snow^  from  the  same  cause. 
The  flashes  occasionally  «een  undei^  the  water^  are 
produced  by  the  larger  fishes  ;  and  the  lin«  of  light 
which  attends  the  descent  of  a  rope,  is  caused  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  minuter  animals.     The  twinkling 
stars  so  common  on  our  jown  coasts>  are  generally 
the  produce  of  Meduss;    and  whenever  a  light  is 
lifted  on  an  oar,  it  is  easy  to  secure  and  examine  the 
animal,  so  as  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  cause)  while 
if  that  is  as  easily  done  on  sea  weeds,  or  shells,  it  is 
the  more  surprising  that  any  mystery  should  ever 
have  existed  on  this  subject.     The  fearfully  luminous 
appearance  of  the  sea  in  storms,  equally  arises  from  the 
crowds  of  these  animals  thus  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.    Nor  let  the 
universality  of  this  light,  in  any  case,  excite  surprise. 
Had  the  water  been  examined,  as  it  had  not,  we  need 
not  have  supposed  itself  to  be  luminous,  when  it  will 
be  often  found  so  teeming  with  life,  as  to  be  turbid, 
as  if  fro  ra  diffused  sand. 

Inasmuch  as  the  lights  are  an  enticement  to  the 
pursuer,  the  whole  effect,  to  the  pursued,  would  be 
evil,  were  it  not  for  that  compensation  which  seems 
never  wanting.  The  light  is  under  the  command  of 
the  animal ;  and  the  defence  is,  to  obscure  it.  This 
is  easily  ascertained  in  those  which  we  can  separate 
and  detain.  If  much  irritated,  or  alarmed  by  the 
disturbances  of  the  water,  they  extinguish  the  light, 
though  it  had  long  been  shining  steadily;  while, 
when  again  producing  it,  a  far  slighter  alarm  suflQcee 
to  obscure  it,  as  if  they  were  on  the  watch  j  as,  after 
a  repetition  of  those,  it  is  permanently  extinguished. 
This  is  obviously  an  instinct  of  defence,  arising  from 
the  knowledge  that  obscurity  is  safety.  If  any  of 
those  animals  are  excited,  by  a  needful  curiosity,  to 
display  their  lights,  or  if  those  are  used  as  a  guide  for 
their  own  pursuits,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
larger  fishes  under  alarm,  I  know  not  that  there  is 
sufficient  experience  to  determine  this  point.  But  it 
must  not  be  objected  to  the  preceding  views,  that  the 
lights  in  question  cannot  serve  the  asserted  purposes 
to  the  inferior  marine  animals,  inasmuch  as  many  are 
without  eyes.  Eyes  are  now  known  to  exist  in  very 
many  which  were  long  supposed  to  be,  in  many  other 
respects,  also,  of  a  more  defective  organization ;  and 
even  where  they  are  assuredly  wanting,  as  in  the 
Medusae  and  Beroes,  there  is  a  perfect  sense  of  the 
presence  of  a  luminous  object,  since  they  pursue  a 
moving  candle  as  correctly  as  a  fish  could  have  done, 
and  will  crowd  round  the  single  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  which  has  been  left  in  a  darkened 
vessel. 

[Abridged  from  Maccvllogb's  ^roqft  and  lUuitraiiifm  of  thi 

Attributet  of  Uod.'] 


To  live  in  the  present  day,  uneoaseious  of  the  effects  of 
divine  wisdom,  so  palpably  displayed  in  every  ol^aot  that  is 
presented  to  man's  seases,  betrays  little  last  than  an  inax- 
cusable,  self-satisfied,  ignoranM.^^MAUif2if 

NoTHirro  surely  can  be  better  adapted  to  turn  man's 
thoughts  o£^  his  own  self-sufi&ciency  than  tha  works  ^ 
nature.  Wherever  he  rests  his  attention*  whether  on  matter 
organized  or  unorganised,  there  he  will  diseover  convincing 
evidence  of  his  own  ignorance;  and  at  tho  sanie  time,  the 
omnipotence  of  a  first  great  Cause  will  be  impiassedon  his 
mind,  and  inliuence  his  understanding**^— Mauno. 

Gaming. — It  is  possible  that  a  wise  and  good  man  may 
be  prevailed  on  to  game ;  but  i|  is  impof sible  that  a  pro- 
fessed gamester  should  be  a. wise   and  good   man,— ^ 

LaVAT£R« 


CIVILIZED  LIFE. 
A  GENERAL  diffusion  of  knowledge,  owing  greatly  to 
the  increased  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
therefore  to  the. Improvements  in  the  physical. depart- 
ments  of  astronomy,   navigation,  ^c,   is   changing 
everywhere  the  condition  of  man,  and  elevating  the 
human  character  in  all  ranks  of  society.     In  remote 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  generally 
divided  into  small  statee  or  societies,  which  had  few 
relations   of  amity   among   themselves,   and   whose 
thoughts   and    interests   were   confined   very   much 
within  their  own  little  territories  and  rude   habits* 
In  succeeding  ages,  men  found  themselves  belonging 
to  larger   communities,  as  when   the   English  hep- 
tarchy was  united  -,  but  still  distant  kingdoms  and 
quarters  of  the  world  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and 
were  often  totally  unknown.     Now,  however,  every 
one  feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  one  vast  civilized 
society,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  j  and  no 
part  of  the  earth  is  indifferent  to  him.     In  England, 
for  instance,  a  man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his 
looks  around  him,  and  say  with  truth  and  exultation, 
"  I  am  lodged  in  a  bouse  that  affords  me  conveniences 
and  comforts  which,  some  centuries  ago,  even  a  king 
could  not  command.     Ships  are  crossing  the  seas  in 
every  direction,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  to  me  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.    In  China,  men  are  gathering  the 
tea-leaf  for  me  j  in  America,  they  are  planting  cotton 
for  me  3  in  the  West  India  islands,  they  are  preparing 
my  sugar  and  my  coffee ;  in  Italy,  they  are  feeding 
ailk-worms  for  me ;  in  Baxony,  they  are  shearing  the 
sheep  to  make  me  clothing ;  at  home,  powerful  steam- 
engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making 
cutlery  for  me,  and  pumping  the  mines,  that  minerals 
uaefiil  to  me  may  be  procured.     Although  my  patri- 
mony was  small,  I   have  post-coaches  running  day 
and  night,   on  aU   the  roads,   to  carry  my  corre- 
spondence ;  I  have  roads,  and  canals,  and  bridges,  to 
bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire;  nay,  I  have  pto- 
teeting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country, 
to  secure  ray  enjoyments  and  repose.     Then,  I  have 
editoFB  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an  account 
of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  world,  and  among 
all  these  people  vrho  serve  me.     And  in  a  corner  of 
my  house,  I  have  books  !  the  miracle  of  all  my  pos* 
sessions,  more  wonderful  than  the  wishing  cap  of  the 
Arabian  tales ;  for  they  transport  me  instantly,  not 
only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.     By  my  books,  I 
can  conjure  up  before  me  to  vivid  existence,  all  the 
great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  5  and  for  my  indivi- 
dual satisfaction,  I  can  make  them  act  over  again  the 
moat  renowned  of  their  exploits  ;  the  orators  declaim 
for  rae*;  the  historians  recite;  the  poets  sing;  and 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
time  until  now,  by  my  books  t  can  be  where  I  please.*' 
This  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and  might  be  much 
extended  $  such  being  God's  goodness  and  providence, 
that  each  individual  of  the  civiliaed  millions  that  cover 
the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the  same  enjoyments  as  if 
he  were  the  single  lord  of  all. Arnott*s  Physics, 


It  is  our  grand  fault,  that  we  are  affected  presently  accord- 
ing as  everything  appears  in  the  face,  ana  we  stay  not  till 
it  turn  about  ana  snow  us  the  other  side.  So  the  pleasures 
of  sin  deceive  us,  which  come  on  with  a  beauteous  counte- 
nance and  smiling  looks,  with  a  painted  face  and  flattering 
words,  but  go  off  asain  with  blushing  and  shame,  with  pain 
and  sorrow,  and  all  the  ugliness  appears*  when  they  have 
but  turned  their  backs  upon  us.  And  so  the  cross  accidents 
of  the  world  do  dismay  us  in  such  like  manner,  which  come 
upon  us  with  a  sad  and  cloudy  look,  but  have  a  bright  side 
behind;  and  if  we  would  but  be  patient  till  the  shower  or 
storm  be  over,  we  might  behold  the  face  of  the  sun  breaking 
forth  upon  us. — ^Bishop  Patrick. 
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PACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  AMATOMY. 
No.  VI. 

FOOT  OF  TBB   GXCKO. 

We  well  know  the  hotue-fly  ia  cmpable  of  walking  od 
the  ceiliag  of  a  room,  thereby  supporting  itself  agftinst 
the  power  of  gravity ;  but  there  is  an  animal  of  a  ranch 
larger  Bize,  which  possesses  the  same  power ;  namely, 
the  Gecko,  a  small  species  of  lizard,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Java,  which  comes  out  of  an  evening  from 
the  roofs  of  the  honses,  and  walks  down  the  smooth, 
hard  polished  walla,  in  search  of  the  flies  which  settle 
upon  them,  which  are  ita  natural  food,  and  then  runs 
vp  again  to  the  roof  of  the  hooae. 


The  foot  of  this  lizard  has  five  toes,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  which,  except  the  thumb,  is  a  sharp  claw 
inucb  curved.  On  the  under  surface  of  each  toe 
there  aie  sixteen  transverse  slits,  leading  to  so  many 
cavities,  or  pockets,  the  depth  of  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  slit  that  forms  each  orifice  j 
they  all  open  forwards,  and  the  outer  edge  is  notched 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  on  each  aide  of  the  bones  of 
the  toe  a  large  oval  mnacle  is  placed,  connected  with 
smaller  muacalar  strings,  which  are  attached  to  the 
pockets  and  their  serrated  edges ;  when  these  smaller 
mnscles  are  bronght  into  action,  they  pull  back  the 
notched  edges,  and  the  opening  of  the  pocket  is 
pressed  against  the  wallj  the'muscles  continue  their 
action  and  open  the  mouths  of  the  pockets,  by  that 
means  enlarging  the  cavity  and  producing  an  im- 
perfect vacuum.  A  provision  similar  to  this  enables 
that  singular  fish,  the  Echeneis,  to  adhere  to  the 
bodies  of  larger  fish  J  and  we  have  another  familiar 
instance  in  the  foot  of  the  hoose-fly. 


Orbat  sdvantagei  an  now  afforded  for  lelf-instnietion  bj 
the  number  of  elementsry  books,  executed  with  auct 
sbilKy  for  this  very  purpoie.  But  there  it  one  iroportsot 
caution  vhich  must  slwaiya  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  young 
or  unBuspiciouB,  witkiout  guide  or  friend  to  direct  their 
choice  of  books,  or  give  a  hint  whera  with  much  that  is  voiu- 
eble,  there  may  alio  be  »omt  that  is  &r  otherwise.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  great  abilities  and  literary  acquirements 
have  not  always  been  united  with  religion.  Manv,  alas  I  have 
possessed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  held  inflclel  opinions. 
Oflhisnumber  were  Voltaire,  Frederic  the  Second  ("Great") 
of  Prussia,  many  of  the  writers  of  the  French  Encyclopedis, 
be  The  "  great"  Esrl  of  CheKlerQeld,  whose  letters  to  his 
son  were  at  one  time  fashionable,  inculcates  polished  man- 
ners, but  pays  no  attention  to  re%ioa ;  on  the  contrary, 
rallier  di&couragei  it.  Frequently,  in  works  of  a  literary 
character,  such  men  are  mentioned  with  admiration,  ' 
their  writings,  their  talents,  or  their  learning;  and  i  , 
mention  of  toeir  bad  religious  principles  is  omitted,  either 
by  accident  or  design.  A  young  or  unlesrned  reader  niay 
meet  with  the  works  of  persona  with  whom  he  is  Ihut  only 
acquainted,  end  may  unwittingly  imbibe  the  poison  they 
conlsin.  When  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaiDing  the  cha- 
racier  of  his  author,  either  from  other  books,  or  a  relicieui 
end  judicious  friend,  let  him  collect  his  oien  religious  belief 
nbout  him,  and  whenever  he  meets  with  what  he  cannot 
reconcile  to  it,  let  him  consider  himself  on  the  brink  of 
precipice,  and  remember,  tfast  learning,  though  valuable,  | 
may  be  bought  too  dear.  Without  it,  be  may,  bylbe  grace 
of  God,  attam  everlasting  happiness;  without  nligiou,  be 


NOTHING  IN  NATURE  LOST. 
As  we  look   around  upon  the  world,  we  see  tlisi 
change  is  written  upon  all  things  eartlily. 

Day  follows  night,  and  oight 

The  dying  day;  stars  rise  and  set,  sad  rw ; 
Earth  takes  the  example;  'lis  reralntion  sll. 
Flowers  bloom  but  to  fade;  the  leaves  of  Summer 
fall  before  the  chilling  blasts  of  Autumn.  Bet  cheicij- 
try  teaches  that  what  seems  annihilation  in  all  tiik, 
is  but  a  change  of  form,  and  that,  in  the  follosii^ 
seasons,  the  same  elements,  once  possessed  of  life, 
will  be  combined' anew,  and  bud  and  hlossom  is  i 
renovated  and  more  perfect  shape.  The  race  thit 
expires,  having  marked  the  circle  appointed  ti^  tu 
Creator,  prepares  the  bed  in  which  a  new  geiitT2tioii 
springs  up  to  regale  the  air  and  the  earth  wilb  Uteir 
beaaty  and  their  fragrance,  and  then  give  pliK  in 
turn  to  other  generations.  Chemistry  teacher  that 
the  dew-drop  that  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  the  pusing 
cloud,  and  the  morning  mist,  very  emblems  of 
evanescence  and  decay,  though  they  vanisb  after  i 
little  season,  yet  are  not  lost,  but  re-appear  in  snotliet 
type,  to  endure  as  long  as  tnoon  and  stats.  Etefj 
drop  of  water  that  existed  when  the  ocean  wss  gathered 
into  its  place,  is  in  existence  now,  cither  locked  up  In 
solid  crystal,  or  floating  in  the  cloud  or  mist,  or  cod- 
creted  in  the  bodies  of  animals  or  vegetables,  or  con- 
gealed into  ice  or  snow,  or  flowing  in  rivers,  or  piM 
up  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Matter  caamt  be 
destroyed  unless  by  that  Power  which  gave  it  btiag; 
finite  power  can  but  change  its  form.  The  in, 
which  in  cheering  the  social  hearth,  seems  barDligto 
destroy,  is  only  transforming  matter  into  aev  ibapei. 
Thus  the  pit  coal,  the  remains,  it  may  be,  ofibe 
plants  of  an  antediluvian  world,  end  which  furibcD- 
sands  of  years  has  retained  the  elements  of  life  lwt«i 
up  within  it^  gives  them  out  once  more  under  ibe  in- 
fluence of  combustion.  Its  carbon,  uniting  *itb  iIk 
oxygen  of  tbe  atmosphere,  aasuraes  an  a£ri*l  hna, 
and  its  hydrogen,  combining  with  the  same  priaciple. 
ascends  in  the  form  of  invisible  exhalation.  This 
stream  of  vapour  is  gradually  condensed  late  daiii, 
and  falls  to  the  earth  in  fructifying  showcn;  scdtbt 
carbonic  acid  gas,  by  other  chemical  agencies,  ii  ilw 
brought  down  again,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  "F" 
tables,  enter  into  their  systems,  expand  in  theirleivo. 
paint  the  gorgeous  tints,  and  go  abroad  in  the  aios>) 
of  their  flowers?  What  more  bcautifnl  than  wet » 
series  of  changes?  The  plants  which  adorned  tbt 
earth  in  its  early  freshness,  having  slumbered  fv  ^ 
in  lifeless  masses  of  coal,  again  made  active,  sndaflti 
warming  in  the  fire,  and  cheering  in  tbe  brilliaa' 
gas-light,  and,  as  the  generator  of  steam,  eetDDg  ■ 
thousand  wheels  in  motion  for  the  roaintenaow  <* 
our  race,  recalled  once  more  to  the  liviag  world,  W 
an  appointed  place  among  kindred  pUnts,  nniil  >> 
shall  be  the  will  of  Him  who  created  them  to  '*' 
them  to  their  last  repose. 


Tbe  eatboTS  of  a  fraud  must  preserve  harmony,  or 
ruined.  But  truth  u  always  safe.  Honest  meo  ai 
of  no  disclosures. — P.  S.  Doon, 

Tb*  insUbility  of  friendship  furnishes  one  e(  the  n*^ 
melancholy  reHections  suggested  by  tbe  coatenipi<ii»'< » 
human  life;  snd  few  of  us  have  travelled  fii  upon  W 
pilgrimage,  without  having  had  occasion  to  Ismenlibel^ 
of  some  companion  who  has  parted  from  our  side  vp"'  '■', 
flrat  rumour  that  we  have  wandered  from  tbefounuiw"- 
the  desert Willhott. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  AND  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD.    No.  IIL 


mirEB  VIEW  or  nei 

GIoeKAPBICAL      SITUATION  —  POPULATION  —  THE 

TYNE — MANUFACTORIES — THE  COLLIEHIKS— 

RAILWAYS BRIDGE  OVER  THE  WEAR. 

TunNiNO  from  the  topographical  deicriptioa  of 
Netrcaatle  to  its  geographical  situation,  we  iball  find 
that  fen  towns  in  Britain  boast  such  natural  advan- 
tages fur  profitable  and  extensive  commerce.  It 
stands  54"  58'  30"  north  latitude,  and  1°  37'  30''  west 
longitude,  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  273  miles  n.n.w.  of  London,  117  b.e.  of  Edin- 
bnrgh,  56  e.  of  Carlisle,  76  n.w.  by  n,  of  York,  and 
15  N.  of  Durham.  In  1831  its  population  was 
55,922,  and  that  of  Gateshead,  15,177,  making  a 
total  of  71,099,  but  the  number  has  increased  veiy 
considerably  since  the  census  was  taken.  It  is  the 
chief  port  and  market  of  a  vast  i;xtcnt  of  country, 
there  being  no  sufficient  haven  for  ships  of  magnitude 
from  the  Hamber  to  the  Forth,  except  the  Tyne. 

This  fine  river  is  composed  of  two  main  etreams, 
the  North  and  South  Tyne,  whose  confluence  is  about 
one  mile  to  the  north  of  Hexham  i  the  former  rises 
un  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  the  latter  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland.  The  Tyne  does  not  become  navigable  | 
for  craft  until  it  reaches  Newbum,  a  village  about 
five  miles  west  of  Newcastle.  Vessels  of  400  tons  bur- 
tlen  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  at  all  times  ships 
of  300  tons  and  upwards  nay  be  seen  at  the  quay. 
From  Newcastle  the  river  flows  by  a  circuitous 
channel  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  at  Tynemouth, 
previously,  however,  forming  at  Shields  one  of  the 
most  convenient  tidal  and  bar  harbours  which  can  be 
found  in  the  world,  affording  ample  accommodation 
for  two  thousand  sail  of  ships.  On  a  high  rocky  point 
at  the  extreme  of  Tynemouth  Head  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  which  forms  a  very  con- 
spicuous landmark;  and  doubtless,  in  ancient  times, 
many  a  vow  was  made  to  its  ahnoe  by  the  distresBcd 
Vol.  XIII, 


driven    in   stormy   weather  on   the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  Northumberland. 

The  pride  which  the  people  of  Newcastle  take  in 
their  noble  river,  absolutely  amounts  to  a  passion; 
they  speak  of  it  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which 
strangers  can  with  difficulty  comprehend  ;  they  cele- 
brate it  in  their  local  songs,  and  a  word  Said  in  its 
deprecation  is  resented  as  an  insult.  The  keel-men, 
that  is  the  men  employed  to  carry  coals  down  the 
river  in  lighters,  which  in  the  North  are  called  keels, 
are  frequently  heard  singing  some  of  the  songs 
written  in  honour  of  their  stream.  The  following 
smun  is  sure  to  be  heard  by  every  visiter  of  New- 
castle: 

Tjue  river  niimiiig  rough  or  smooth. 

Makes  bread  for  me  aud  mine ; 
Of  all  tho  rivers  north  or  Bouth, 
There's  none  like  Coaly  Tjne. 
So  here's  to  Coaly  Tyne,  my  lad^ 

Success  to  Coaly  Tyne ; 
Of  all  the  riverfl  north  or  south. 
There's  none  like  Coaly  Tyne. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Newcastle 
should  be  so  fondly  attached  to  their  noble  river,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  uninterrupted  scene  of 
activity  and  wealth  exhibited  along  its  banks  from 
Newbum  to  the  hght-house  at  North  Shields,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles.  The  whole  line  is  a  con- 
tinued series  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  esta- 
blishments, many  of  which  well  deserve  the  attention 
uf  all  who  take  an  interest  in  mechanical  or  chemical 
science.  The  most  remarkable  establishments  are 
the  crown  and  plate  glass-works,  the  lead-works, 
the  Tyne  iron-works  of  Lemington ;  the  extensive 
founderies  and  engineering  establishments  of  Messrs. 
Hawks,  Losh,  and  Co.,  and  uf  Stephenson  and  Haw- 
thorn, where  most  of  the  locomotivj  engines  used 
on  firiUsh  railways  ^^  manufactured.     One  of  these. 
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now  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  Qreat 
WeMeril  Railway j  is  intended  to  i-iiti  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  ihiles  per  hdur»  fltid  is  eaphble  of  being  pro- 
pelled at  nearly  double  that  speed.  But  the  most 
peculiar  feature  of  the  landscape  is  the  lofty  chimneys 
of  the  chemical  works,  varying  from  150  to  300  feet 
in  height^  which  are  constantly  emitting  copious 
volumes  of  smoke.  Most  of  these  have  been  erected 
since  the  duty  was  taken  off  salt,  and  are  designed  to 
separate  the  soda  in  that  substance  from  the  muriatic 
acid,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
This  new  process  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  soap  trade ;  the  use  of  kelp  and  barilla,  which 
previously  supplied  the  soda  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  has  almost  totally  ceased,  and  the 
export  of  soap,  soda,  and  other  chemical  preparations 
from  Newcastle,  is  very  rapidly  increasing,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  great  staple  export  of  Newcastle  is  coal, 
and  its  vast  amount  would  be  scarcely  credible,  were 
It  not  proved  by  official  documents. 

In  183B  titiwards  of  two  and  a  quaHS^  millidtls  tit  iotil  0f 
coals  tresis  shipped  coastwise  from  Nbwcftstle}  and  In 
1837.  tho  number  of  ton)  was  2»38dtl9l  bein|(  an  illbi^ease 
of  lld(4!24  tohs  on  the  ibrhier  vt^ar;  Therd  WSfe  Slsd  ^t- 
ported  to  Poreigii  countri<!S  and  Britisli  settle mctits  itl  1830, 
411.69if  iotls;  and  in  I8.l7,  471.150  tons,  bein^  nti  ltlb^6nse 
of  59^493  tons*  and  thakiny^  tlife  total  quantity  in  18:^6, 
2,686i4Q9  tons,  atid  ih  1837,  2,856,^43^  approachitig  iti 
round  ritimhers  to  neatly  f^REs  millions  of  tons  6f 
COALS  Pkti  AitNt^M  shippiid  fVbill  thb  rif er  Tytie. 

The  exteiit  of  thb  Newcastle  Coal-field  catitlot  be 
fixed  with  precision,  but  it  Hiay  bie  generally  dc^^erlbed 
as  extending  fbom  th(!  Ctiqiiet  dh  the  ndfth,  to  tbe 
Tees  on  the  south,  having  fin  average  breadth  of 
twenty-one  miles.  Vertical  sections  of  the  strata 
differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  the  strata  of 
one  bed  affords  no  guide  to  the  strata  of  the  next ) 
and  the  same  beds  frequently  alter  so  much,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  identified  at  comparatively  small 
distances.  The  actual  quantity  of  coal  in  the  New- 
castle field,  does  not  amount,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  to  more  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  mass  of  strata  j  and  of  this  several  smaller 
seams  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  The 
other  strata  are  sandstones  of  various  degrees  df 
hardness,  some  df  Which  are  worked  for  building- 
stones.  Interstratified  with  these  are  the  shales, 
many  of  which  are  impregnated  with  bitumen  ;  others 
consist  of  almost  pure  clay,  and  some,  constituting 
the  floor  of  certain  seams,  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire-brick.  The  following  estimate  is  gene- 
rally regarded  by  the  geologists  in  Newcastle  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  proportlotis  of  the  dif- 
ferent mineral  ingredients  in  the  coal  field: 

The  whole  mdss  bdng  divided  into  100  parts; 

Of  sandstone,  or  posi-stone,  more  or  less  indu- 
rated, sometimes  very  fine  grained,  sometimes 
extremely  coarse,  one  stratum  especially  being 
composed  of  large  pebbles  united  by  a  siliceous 
cement,  there  are    36  parts. 

Of  strata  in  which  siliceous  earth  still  precio- 
minfttes,  but  unmixed  with  clay,  though  suffici- 
ently hard  to  yield  sparks  on  being  strack  with 
the  minors'  tools,  there  are    44 

Of  strata  that  may  more  strictly  be  considered 
argillaceous,  including  the  bituminous  shales,  &c.  16 

Of  coal,  as  explained  above,  are 4 


do. 


do. 
do. 
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In  the  foregoing  the  ironstone  is  not  noticed,  being 
too  small  a  ratio  to  the  whole  to  be  particularly  spe- 
cified. The  iron  pyrites  met  with  in  coal  is  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  copperas ;  and  occasionally 
small  strings  of  galena  occur  in  the  fissures  of 
troubles. 


I  The  irregularity  of  the  strata  is  not  the  only  dii- 
advantage  agkinst  Which  tho^fe  ^ilgaged  in  miniog 
operations  hlive  to  contend;  the  seams  are  often 
interrupted  by  dislocations,  which  are  significaotiy 
termed  faults,  hitches,  troubles,  or  dykes ;  some  of 
these  entirely  cut  off  the  coal  at  parttcolar  points, 
either  by  throwing  it  out  to  the  surface,  or  by 
burying  it  at  hardly  practicable  depths.  These  dis- 
locations, however,  are  not  always  injurious,  for  tbey 
frequently  bring  within  reach  beds  of  coal  which 
could  not  have  been  procured  without  a  very  extra- 
vagant outlay. 

In  establishing,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Northumber- 
land, **  winning"  a  colliery^  the  great  object  is  to  sink 
the  pits  so  as  to  profit  by  the  natural  inclinatioD 
of  the  strata,  so  that  future  oplsrations  may  be 
carried  on  towards  a  higher  level,  and  the  greater 
facilities  afforded  for  the  descent  of  water  and  the 
transit  of  coals  under  ground.  Few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  vast  irtlportance  of  all  qaestions  con- 
nected  with  the  drainage  in  coal-opeHttions.  there 
are  many  mines  flrom  which  fkr  tnbbe  lirater  than 
cdfll  is  raised  j  but  the  quantity  of  Mief  ddes  not 
itlbrease  with  the  ti^pth  of  the  ihiue  j  the  principal 
body  of  Wkter  is  met  kt  a  distllnctf  df  not  More  tbaa 
fot-ty  or  Afty  fathoma  fihdtti  th(i  sUfface.  thefolloviog 
iilte^restitig  pat-tibUlUfs  H^specting  ii^ater  ia  the  mines 
forthed  pBLti  df  the  edttittittnications  tnade  to  the 
Geological  Sectioh  df  thfe  fifltish  As^oclatioD,  and 
hkve  be&tl  published  id  RlcibdrdsonS  Companion  to tke 

Mr.  fiuddlS  statfe^d  tn  evMetice,  befbnf  ft  parliamentary 
cdmmittee,  that  the  #feight  of  water  lifted  from  a  mioe 
with  which  he  was  connected,  was  eighteen  times  that  of 
the  coal. 

At  Friars'  Goose  colliery  the  water  requires  three 
columns  of  pumps,  sixteen  inches  and  a  quarter  diameter 
each,  raising  upwards  of  lOOd  gallons  per  miiiule,  or  above 
6000  tons  per  day^  whilst  the  weight  of  coals  drawn  anes 
from  250  td  300  tons  per  day. 

During  the  attempted  sinking  of  Haswell  Pit  tbiwgb 
the  sand  beneath  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  engine 
power  employed  drew  feeders  to  the  amount  of  26,700  tuai 
per  day  I 

Yet  it  is  hot  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  the  low 
main  seam  worked  at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  without  any 
pumping  apparatusi  when  the  top  feeders  have  beeii  stopped 
or  intercepted.  * 

The  water  of  the  coal  measures  is  often  nearly  pure, 
but  sometimes  it  holds  foreign  ingredients  iu  solution,  one 
of  which  is  sulphate  of  iron,  but  the  most  remarliable  ii 
common  salt.  The  origin  of  the  "  brine  springs,'  has 
never  been  explained.  They  are  much  Baiter  than  sea- 
water,  and  their  abundant  supply  has  ocdasidfied  the  erec- 
tion of  salt  works  at  Walker,  Birtley,  and  Lambton.  At 
St.  Lawrence,  a  feeder  has  lately  been  raised  from  iw 
strata  above  the  low  main  coal,  more  than  three  times 
Salter  than  the  sea. 

The  mines  vary  very  much  in  depth  j  that  at 
Monk-Wearmouth  is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  Very 
inaccurate  accounts  of  it  have  been  published,  bat 
the  following  particulars  may  be  relied  on.  The 
shaft  is  276  fathoms  ofr  1656  feet  in  depth,  (more 
than  four  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,) 
and  beneath  this  is  a  sump,  or  shaft,  of  14  fathoms} 
making  a  total  depth  of  290  ftithoms  or  1740  M. 
very  nearly  one-third  of  a  wile.  The  eeinperature  it 
the  bottoni  in  winter,  averaged  87°,  about  25^  below 
the  average  surface- temperature.  The  height  of  rpp« 
used  in  drawing  the  coals  is  nearly  five  ton$. 

The  miners  or  pit-men  are  generally  in  comfortable 
circumstances  j  they  make  their  engagements  f"r « 
year,  and  during  that  period  receive  the  use  (»f  a 
house  and  garden  in  addition  to  thcii'  ^W^ ;  J^"'^ 
are  a  healthy,  long-lived  race.  From  personal  obser- 
vation we  feel  Justified  in  sayinf,  that  the  pfMn^n  ^ 
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generally  an  intelligent  and  moral  race;  many  of 
them  are  skilful  florists^  and  all  take  pride  in  the 
neatness  of  their  houses  and  gardens.  It  is  a  com- 
mon proverb  in  Newcastle,  that  no  females  make  so 
good  domestic  servants  as  the  daughters  oif  pitApen. 

Grindstones  9re  a  staplp  article  of  es^port  from 
Newcastle  j  they  are  raised  chiefly  frpro  a  range  of 
quarries  to  the  south  of  Gateshead,  and  are  sent  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  upwards  of  6000  grind- 
stones were  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
year  1836. 

The  district  around  ><ewcastle  may  be  considered 
as  the  native  land  of  railways ;  they  have  been  used 
there  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  conveying 
coals  from  the  collieries  to  the  river  Type.  The 
celebrated  George  Stephenson,  so  wplj-knpwn  for  his 
success  in  th^  cgnstfuctiqu  pf  locp|i)qtiv($  engines, 
obtained  his  practical  knowledge  upon  oi^e  of  the 
colliery  railways  at  Kellingworth.  They  baye  a  very 
singular  and  picturesqup  effect  when  viewed  from 
the  Tyne,  where  they  terminate.  Their  height  abqye 
the  river,  and  the  mechanical  contrivance^  by  which 
the  coals  brought  down  in  the  wagons  are  shot  into 
the  ships,  attract  the  attention  of  every  traveller. 

The  following  public  railways  aye  wholly  or  nearly 
completed. 

Ist.  The  railway  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  This 
great  work  unites  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Jrish 
Sea  3  the  distance  is  rather  more  than  sixty  miles, 
and  it  is  traversed  by  the  first-class  trains  in  three 
hours.  The  road  passes  up  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Type,  and  presents  to  the  traveller  a  succession 
of  picturesque  views  which  cannot  be  rivalled  by  any 
railway  in  the  kingdom.  Greater  advantages,  how- 
ever, are  expected  from  this  railway  than  it  is  likely 
to  afford  j  the  port  of  Carlisle  is  more  than  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  is  small,  dangerous, 
and  inconvenient ;  while,  as  every  body  knows,  the 
Firth  of  Solway  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
estuaries  to  the ,  mariner  in  the  world.  It  has  been^ 
however,  proposed  to  establish  a  po^t  at  Annan  Water, 
on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Solway,  by  which  the 
navigation  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Firth  would  be 
avoided. 

2nd.  A  railway  from  North  Shields  to  Newcastle. 
This  very  useful  and  important  work  exhibits  in  its 
execution  unrivalled  displays  of  mechanical  skill,  but 
none  of  greater  value  and  importapce  than  the  mag- 
nificent que  at  Ouseburn  and  Wiilingtop.  It  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  construct  stone  bridges  in  a 
country  pireced  through  in  every  direction  by  mining 
operations,  and  underneath  y^hich  it  was  qot  impos- 
sible that  more  than  one  shaft  might  be  driven. 
Iron  bridges,  however  useful  for  ordinary  traffic,  would 
scarcely  stand  the  concussion  of  locomotive  engines 
coming  with  the  speed  of  the  lightning  and  the  resist- 
less force  of  the  thunderbolt ;  wood,  then,  was  the  only 
material  of  which  the  architect  could  avail  himself, 
and  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  process  of  con- 
struction used  in  these  viaducts,  furnished  by  Mr.  P. 
Green  to  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Tbe  arches  are  laid  on  stone  piers,  and  the 
great  object  aimed  at  in  their  construction,  is  to  pro- 
duce as  great  a  distribution  of  stress  as  possible.  The 
arches  consist  of  three  ribs,  and  every  rib  is  put  toge- 
ther with  three  inch  thick  deals,  in  length  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  two  deals  in  width.  The  first 
course  is  composed  of  two  whole  deals  in  breadth, 
and  the  next  of  one  whole  and  two  half  deals,  and 
this  alternation  is  repeated  eight  times,  layers  of 
brown  paper  steeped  in  tar  being  introduced  between 
each  course,  so  that  every  rib  is  sixteen  deals  in 
thickness.     No  two  of  the  horizontal  or  radiating 


joints  are  allowed  to  come  together ;  the  three  ribs 
are  connected  by  diagonal  braces  and  bolts  5  and 
the  spandrils  are  strutted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  by  words.  The  Ouseburn 
bridge  is  composed  of  five  noble  arches,  the  three 
central  arches  being  116  feet  span,  the  two  others  at 
each  end  110  feet.  The  bridge  at  Willington  Dean 
is  composed  of  seven  archea,  the  five  middle  onea 
being  IVO  feet  span,  and  tbe  two  end  ones  115  feet 
The  height  of  this  bridge  from  the  bottom  of  the  dean 
or  ravine,  to  the  roadway,  U  82  feet,  and  the  entire 
length  1040  feet. 

drd.  The  Brandling  Junction  Railway,  so  named 
from  its  prqjector  and  principal  manager,  R.  W. 
Brandling,  Esq.,  is  designed  to  unite  South  Shields 
and  Mqpk-Wearmouth,  with  tbe  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle railway.  In  copnexion  with  this  we  may  mention 
the  jBtanhope  and  Tyne  railway^  intended  to  bring  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  great  coal  field  in  the  county 
of  Dnrh^m>  from  the  south  aide  of  the  river  Wear  to 
the  harbour  of  the  Tyne,  where  the  company*s  dock 
property  i«  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  de- 
scription. The  Stanhope  Company  can  produce  at 
their  docks  seventeen  shipping  berths,  at  which  more 
than  half  a  million  chaldrons  of  coal  could  be  an- 
nually put  on  board.  In  order  to  form  a  communi- 
cation with  the  South  Durham  coal-field,  it  was 
necessary  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  and  this 
effort  of  hnmap  skill  is  one  of  the  ipost  surprising 
specimens  pf  bridge  ^rchitepture  ip  the  wor)d. 

The  arch  qver  the  W^^r  is  1 6Q  fyet  spap  ;  the  next 
arch  on  the  north  side  {44  fiP^t;  and  the  two  others 
each  100  feet.  The  length  of  the  entire  bridge  is 
810  feet  9  inphes.  Its  width  within  the  parapet  walls 
21  feet ;  and  its  height  from  thp  wat^r  130  feet.  On 
the  bridge  ^  double  line  of  rails  are  laid,  and  there  is 
on  each  side  a  flagged  footway.  The  foundatjomi^ 
both  from  the  abutments  and  piers  are  b^sed  upon 
the  solid  rock.  The  stone  with  which  this  gigantic 
fabric  has  been  copstructed  is  an  excellent  well- 
coloured  free  stone  from  Painshaw  Quarry  in  the 
immediate  qeighbonrhood,  except  the  quoins  of  the 
two  large  arches,  which  are  of  granite ;  and  though 
elegance  and  beauty  are  con^bined  in  all  parts  of  the 
design,  the  structure  presents  altogether  a  degree  of 
substantiality  surprisingly  formidable. 

This  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Gibb,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
it  was  completed  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  June; 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  coropation  of  her 
Majesty,  was  napped  Victoria  Bridge. 

Much  has  been  said,  especially  in  Scotland,  of  a 
railway  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  -,  but  the  pro- 
ject has  not  yet  met  with  such  support  in  this  district, 
as  to  affor4  any  hope  of  its  being  speedily  carried 
into  effect.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  the  pro- 
jected railroad  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow  will  super- 
sede its  necessity;  for  the  railroad  between  Lancaster 
and  Liverpool  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  railroad 
from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle,  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  sixty  miles,  would  at  once  bring  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England  into  the  line  with  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London.  The  only 
difficulty,  the  intervention  of  Shap-Fells,  it  has  been 
recently  ascertained,  may  be  surmounted,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  tunnel  or  even  a  very  deep  cutting. 
Should  this  work  ever  be  completed,  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  will  be 
brought  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  aud  a  country  scarcely  inferior  in  pictu- 
resque interest  to  Switzerland,  and  far  superior  to  it 
in  its  romantic  and  historical  associations,  opened  to 
the  huipblest  cla^a  of  tourists. 
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THE  PRIMROSE.  (Pnmula.) 


And  nere's  the  meek 

And  soft-eyed  Primrose. — Hurdis. 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.— MitroN. 

This  delicately  perfumed,  and  modestly  coloured 
early  blossom,  is  considered  the  emblem  of  early 
youth,  and  represents  the  age  between  child  and  wo- 
manhood. 

Pale  Primroses, 

That  die  immarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  8tre]igth.r— TTin^f  Tale. 

.  The  generic  name  of  this  flower  is  derived  from  pri- 
mus,  it  being  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  spring, 
and  from  thence  the  English  name  of  Primrose,  the 
French  Primevhre,  and  the  Italian  Primavera.  The  Ger* 
man  nanrie  Fr&hlings  blume  has  a  similar  signification. 
As  we  enumerate  twenty  distinct  species  of  Primvia,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  Primula  vulgaris,  or 
common  Sulphur-coloured  Primrose,  which  has  lent 
its  name  to  distinguish  a  delicate  pale  yellow  colour, 
slightly  tinted  with  green. 

In  tracing  back  the  nativity  of  flowers,  we  are 
greatly  assisted  by  the  mythological  writings  of  the 
ancients ;  for  without  these  records  we  should  have 
pronounced  them  all  as  being  the  children  of  Nature ; 
and  the  relationship  which  this  favourite  flower  bears 
to  the  gods  would  have  remained  unki&own,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  its  origin.  The  Primrose  was  anciently 
called  Paralisos,  after  the  name  of  a  beautiful  youth 
who  was  the  son  of  Priapus  and  Flora,  and  who  died 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  betrothed  Melicerta,  but 
was  preserved  by  his  parents  by  being  metamor- 
phosed into  this  flower,  which  has  since  divided  the 
favours  of  the  poets  with  the  Violet  and  the  Rose. 
Clare  says — 

O,  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  Springes  yonng  mom 
From  wood  and  pasture  opened  to  lus  view ; 

When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thoni, 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew. 

And  while  he  plucked  the  Primrose  in  its  pride, 
He  pondered  o'er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain; 

And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried, 

Whei*e  nature^s  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied 

I  did  the  same  in  April  time, 

And  spoilt  the  Daisy's  earliest  prime; 

Robbed  each  Primrose  root  I  met, 

And  ofttimes  got  the  root  to  set ; 

And  joyful  home  each  nosegay  bore, 

And  felt — as  I  fihall  feel  no  more — Village  Minstrel. 

To  ci*op  the  Primrose  of  the  plains  J 
Does  she  not  sweets  in  each  fair  valley  find. 
Lost  to  the  sons  of  power,  unknown  to  half  mankind ! 

Srckstonc. 

And  lanes  in  which  the  Primi-ose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root. 

Deceive  no  student    Wisdom  there  and  truth. 

Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themsclves.-^owPE]t. 

As  some  wayfaring  man  passing  a  wood 

Goes  jogging  on,  and  in  his  mmde  nought  hath,  ' 

But  how  the  Primxose  finely  strow  the  path. 

W.  Browne. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  contribute  to  dispose 
US  to  a  pensive  or  melancholy  strain  wherever  we 
meet  with  them ;  whilst  others  seem  equally  to  exhi- 
larate the  spirits  and  enliven  the  ideas.  The  colour 
and  character  of  the  flower  may,  in  some  degree, 
assist  to  make  this  impression ;  but  it  must  principally 
be  attributed  to  the  remarks  of  the  poets,  as 

Bring  the  rathe  Primrose  that  forsaken  ^e8.-^Lpctdas. 
Sweet  as  the  Piimrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn* 


Sha  is  the  rose,  the  glory  of  the  day, 

And  mine  the  Primrose  in  Uie  lowly  shade: 

Mbe,  oh !  not  mine;  amisse  I  mine  did  say: 

Not  mine,  but  his,  which  mine  awhile  her  made; 

Mine  to  be  his,  with  him  to  be  for  nye. 

O  that  so  faire  a  flowre  so  soon  should  fade, 

And  through  untimely  tempest  fall  away! 

She  fell  away  in  her  first  age's  spring, 

Whilst  yet  her  leafe  was  greene  and  fresh  her  rinde, 

And  whilst  her  branch  fair  blossomes  foorth  did  brij^ 

For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong; 

She  fell  away  like  fruit  blown  with  the  winde, 

Weep,  Shepheard!  weep,  to  make  my  undersong. 

Shakspeare  makes  it  a  funeral  flower  for  youth— 

*     , With  fairest  flowers. 

Whilst  Slimmer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Kdele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  Thou  shalt  not  bdc 
The  flower  that*s  like  thy  face,  pale  Primrose.-— Cynk/fii& 

Although  every  lover  of  nattRre  hails  with  pleasure 
the  first  appearance  of  the  pale  Primrose,  seated  oa 
the  hazel  bank,  surrounded  by  its  puckered  leaves, 
yet  it  fails  to  give  those  joyous  sensations  which  arise 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  meadow  ''gay  with  gaudy 
Cowslips  drest.*'  The  latter  flower  as  forcibly  brings 
to  mind  the  frolics  of  our  childhood,  as  the  former 
reminds^s  of  past  friends  and  rural  walks;  for  tbe 
soft  tints  of  the  Primrose,  like  the  mild  beams  of  the 
moon,  seem  to  invite  us  on  to  moral  reflections  and 
quiet  contemplation. 

The  Primrose  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
always  seeking  the  partial  shade  of  hedge-rows,  the 
banks  of  sheltered  lanes,  and  the  borders  of  woods  or 
coppices,  and  is  but  seldom  found  spangling  the  open 
meadow,  like  its  relative  the  Cowslip.  From  this 
we  should  learn  to  place  it  on  the  banks  of  onr  wO- 
demess  walks,  and  to  scatter  it  thickly  beneath  the 
trees  of  the  shrubbery.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  thrives  most  on  a  clayey  bank.  \\Tiea 
transplanted  in  the  Spring,  it  receives  a  check  to  its 
flowering,  which  often  causes  it  to  blossom  freely  in 
the  Autumn. 

The  variety  of  the  common  Primrose,  with  double 
flowers  of  a  lilac  colour,  forms  a  most  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  pale  Primrose  of  the  woods. 
The  common  Sulphur-coloured  Primrose  frequently 
changes  its  colour  into  a  pale  dingy  red  by  cultiva- 
tion; and  we  have  sometimes  met  with  it  growing 
naturally  of  this  colour,  occasioned  by  some  accidental 
circumstance  analogous  to  cultivation,  as  either  by 
the  seed  falling  on  strong  manure,  or  rich  earth 
being  scattered  over  the  plant.  The  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  Primrose  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Cowslip,  but  of  a  weaker  quality.  We  proceed  to 
that  beautiful  and  varied  kind  of  Primrose  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  gardens  of  florists  under  the  name  of 

POLYANTHOS. 
Polyanthus  of  unDumbered  d7es.~-TBOxioK^ 

This  beautiful  variety  of  Primula  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  words  polus,  many,  or  much,  and 
anthos,  a  flower,  as  the  Polyanthos,  like  the  Auricula, 
produces  an  umbel  of  many  flowers  on  one  common 
scape  or  stem  5  and  on  this  account  we  consider  it  to 
be  rather  a  variety  of  the  Primula  elatior,  Oxlip,  than 
that  of  the  common  Primrose,  although  Linnaeus 
asserts  that  the  peduncles  in  the  commcm  Primrose 
spring  from  a  scape,  which  being  so  short  is  conceaW 
among  the  leaves.  Amongst  a  number  of  wild  Prim- 
roses that  were  planted  in  Dr.  Buxton's  g**^^°'j! 
Maize  Hill,  near  Greenwich,  some  of  them  produced 
flowers  with  a  scape,  and  were  thus  transformed  into 
Polyanthoses,  retaining  the  colour  of  the  Field  Pnm* 
rose. 

The  author  has  been  a  frequent  planter  of  this 
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flower,  but  never  observed  this  change^  although  the 
change  of  colour  from  the  common  sulphur  to  a  red 
tint  was  frequent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Polyanthos 
may  have  sprung  from  both  the  Primrose  and  the 
Oxlip.  Experience  proves  It  to  be  a  permanent 
variety ;  for  however  Nature  sports  with  its  tints,  we 
have  not  known  it  return  to  either  the  common  Prim- 
rose or  the  Oxlip. 

The  Polyanthos,  which  has  been  so  much  improved 
by  cultivation  during  the  last  century,  may  justly 
dispute  the  prize  of  beauty  with  any  European  flower, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  variety  and  richness 
of  its  colouring,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  form, 
its  mild  and  agreeable  odour,  that  has  never  been 
known  to  offend :  its  easy  propagation,  hardy  nature, 
and  early  time  of  flowering,  make  it  a  welcome  inmate 
in  every  flower-garden,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
it  so  successfully  cultivated  as  in  England,  particu- 
larly by  the  zealous  florists  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  who  have,  in  the  instance  of  this  flower, 
left  the  Dutch  bloeraist  considerably  in  the  back- 
ground. The  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and 
Macclesfield  is  justly  celebrated  for  producing  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  flower,  and  in  these  manu- 
facturing districts  the  criterion  of  a  fine  Polyanthos 
is  ascertained  with  as  narrow  a  scrutiny  as  the  sports- 
man regards  his  pointer  or  setter  dog. 

The  stem  of  a  perfect  flower  must  be  strong,  erect, 
and  elastic,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  support  the 
umbel  or  bunch  of  flowers  above  the  puckered  foliage 
of  the  plant.  The  footstalks  of  each  separate  flower 
should  also  be  strong  and  elastic,  and  of  a  length 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  pipes ; 
which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  in  number,  that 
the  bunch  may  be  round,  close,  and  compact.  Mad- 
dox  says,  "the  tube  of  the  corolla  above  the  calyx 
should  be  short,  well  filled  with  the  anthers  or  sum- 
mits of  the  stamens,  and  terminate  fluted,  rather  above 
the  eye.  The  eye  should  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear 
yellow,  and  distinct  from  the  ground  colour 3  the  pro- 
portions of  a  fine  flower  are  that  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  be  one  part,  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole  pip 
six,  or  nearly  so.  The  ground  colour  is  most  admired 
when  shaded  with  a  light  and  dark  rich  crimson,  re- 
sembling velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  distinct, 
from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye,  where  it  should 
terminate  in  a  fine  point.  The  pips  should  be  large, 
quite  flat,  and  as  round  as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  peculiar  beautiful  figure,  which  is  circular,  ex- 
cepting those  small  indentures  between  each  division 
of  the  limb,  which  divide  it  into  ^ve  heart-like  seg- 
ments. The  edging  should  resemble  a  bright  gold 
hue,  bold,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  so  nearly  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  eye  and  stripes  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  5  in  short,  the  Polyanthos  should 
possess  a  graceful  elegance  of  form,  a  richness  of 
colouring  and  symmetry  of  parts,  not  to  be  found 
united  in  any  other  flower.*' 

A  connoisseur  in  PolyantHoses  scarce  deigns  a  look 
of  approbation  on  a  pin-eyed  flower,  however  brilliant 
its  corolla.  We  think  this  distinction  too  refined, 
having  frequently  met  with  these  outcasts  of  the  gar- 
den that  ought  to  have  filled  conspicuous  situations, 
from  the  gaiety  of  their  colours.  The  difference  of 
the  Rose  and  the  pin-eyed  flower  consists  in  the  an- 
thers of  the  former  being  fixed  near  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  the  pistil,  being  shorter  than  the  tube,  is 
therefore  not  seen^  whereas  in  the  pin- eyed,  the  pis- 
til is  so  long  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tube,  and,  the 
anthers  are  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  pipe,  which 
8^  ells  out  where  the  anthers  are  fixed. 

Polyanthoses  are  increased  by  dividing  the  roots^ 


or  by  slips,  which  should  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn. 
Indeed  at  this  season  all  the  roots  should  be  taken 
up,  divided,  and  planted  into  fresh  earth;  for,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  over  one  or  two  years,  they  will  dege- 
nerate and  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  beauty. 
These  favourite  flowers  of  the  Spring  should  be  planted 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  if  about  ten  or  twelve 
plants,  all  of  the  same  variety,  be  placed  in  each 
clump,  the  effect  will  be  more  i^;reeable  than  when 
they  are  either  planted  singly   or  in  regular  beds. 

The  Polyanthos,  from  its  hardy  nature,  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation ;  but  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  beau- 
ties of  the  plant,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them 
such  a  mixture  of  earth  as  is  most  adapted  to  force 
them.  Mr  Hogg,  who  has  grown  these  flowers  in 
great  perfection,  says  the  Polyanthos  requires  a  much 
greater  portion  of  sandy  loam  than  Uie  Auricula, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  rotten  dung,  and  a  little  leaf 
mould,  peat  or  heath-earth  mixed  with  the  loam. 
Justice  recommends  the  following  proportions :  four 
parts  of  fine  hazelly  loam  from  a  pasture,  three  parts 
of  well-rotted  cow-dung,  or  two  of  leaves  that  have 
turned  to  mould,  and  one  part  of  fine  white  sand^ 
well  mixed  together. 

We  recommend  a  border  or  situation  in  the  gar- 
den for  the  Polyanthos  that  is  shaded  by  shrubs 
from  the  afternoon  sun :  there  let  holes  be  dug 
about  five  inches  deep,  and  of  the  size  intended 
for  the  clumps,  which  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
compost,  and  watered  well  the  day  before  the  roots 
are  planted,  so  that  it  may  not  sink  below  the 
level  of  the  borders,  after  the  plants  are  put  into  the 
earth. 

It  is  observed  that  plants  which  are  raised  from 
seed,  flower  much  better  than  those  taken  from  old 
roots ;  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  seeds  annu- 
ally from  the  finest  plants ;  and  as  it  will  be  observed 
that  some  of  the  capsules  ripen  the  seed  much 
earlier  than  others,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  those  off^, 
and  preserve  the  seed  in  the  capsule,  in  a  shallow 
drawer,  placed  in  a  dry  and  sunny  situation,  until  the 
whole  is  ripe,  which  is  usually  found  to  be  about  the 
end  of  June.  This  seed  should  be  sown  under  a  wall 
or  hedge,  in  a  north  aspect,  taking  care  not  to  cover 
it  too  deep  with  earth,  and  the  young  plants 
may  be  transplanted  about  the  same  time  in  the 
following  year,  giving  them  gentle  waterings  in  dry 
seasons.  Some  florists  prefer  keeping  the  seed  out 
of  the  ground  until  December,  and  then  sowing  it  in 
boxes,  which  are  placed  in  situations  to  receive  the 
morning  sun,  only,  and  particularly  when  the  young 
plants  appear,  as  one  whole  day*s  sun  would  entirely 
destroy  them. 

Snails  and  slugs  commit  great  depreoations  on  the 
Polyanthos  plants  during  the  spring  months ;  they 
should  therefore  be  carefully  examined  early  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  these  depredators  make  havoc. 
But  a  more  dangerous  enemy  often  attacks  this  plant 
during  the  summer  months,  and  from  its  minuteness 
often  destroys  a  whole  plantation,  before  the  cause  is 
ascertained.  This  is  the  little  red  spider  acarus, 
which  forms  its  web  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  it  multiplies  with  such  rapidity. as  soon  to  de- 
vour and  poison  the  whole  plant,  although  the  insect 
itself  is  scarcely  visible  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  first  effect  of  its  attack  is  observed  by  the  leaves 
becoming  yellow  and  spotted.  When  this  is  observed, 
the  plants  affected  should  be  taken  up,  and  soaked 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco- 
water,  and  then  replanted  in  a  fresh  soil,  or  compost, 
but  by  no  means  in  the  same  situation,  as  there  would 
be  danger  of  there  being  many  of  these  little  spiders 
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left  on  the  ground,  which  would  immediately  return 
to  the  plants.  Maddock  observes  that  ''  the  red  spi- 
der seldom  attacks  such  plants  as  are  in  a  state  of 
vigour,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet ;  it  gene- 
rally commences  its  depredations  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  and  continues  them  as  long  as  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  weather  favour  its  existence:  the  juices 
also  of  the  plants  being  then  more  viscous  and 
saccharine,  afford  it  more  suitable  nourishment  than 
at  any  other  season.'* Phillips*  Flora  Hisiorica. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Persons  in  general  look  at  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
civiliied  society  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
labour,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of  man,  through  a 
long  course  of  ages,  without  attempting  to  define 
what  has  been  owing  to  the  different  branches  of  hu- 
man industry  and  science ;  and  usually  attribute  to 
politicians,  statesmen,  and  warriors,  a  much  greater 
share  than  really  belongs  to  them  in  the  work :  what 
they  have  done  is  in  reality  little.  The  beginning  of 
civilization  is  the  discovery  of  some  useful  arts,  by 
which  men  acquire  property,  comforts,  or  luxuries. 
The  necessity  or  desire  of  preserving  them  leads  to 
laws  and  social  institutions.  The  discovery  of  peculiar 
arts  gives  superiority  to  particular  nations  -,  and  the 
love  of  power  induces  them  to  employ  this  superiority 
to  subjugate  other  nations,  who  learn  their  arts,  and 
ultimately  adopt  their  manners;  so  that  in  reality  the 
origin  as  well  as  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
civil  society,  is  founded  in  mechanical  and  chemical 
inventions.  No  people  have  ever  arrived  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  their  institutions  who  have 
not  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  useful  and  refined 
arts.  The  comparison  of  savage  and  civilized  man, 
in  fact,  demonstrates  the  triumph  of  chemical 
apd  mechanical  philosophy,  as  the  causes  not  only 
of  the  physical,  but  ultimately  even  of  moral  im- 
provement. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  man  in  the  lowest  state  in 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  him.  Take  the  native 
of  New  Holland,  advanced  only  a  few  steps  above 
the  animal  creation,  and  that  principally  by  the  use 
of  fire ;  naked,  defending  himself  against  wild  beasts, 
or  killing  them  for  food,  only  by  weapons  made  of 
wood  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  pointed  with  stones  or 
fish-bones }  living  only  in  holes  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
or  in  huts  rudely  constructed  of  a  few  branches  of 
trees  covered  with  grass ;  having  no  approach  to  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries,  or  even  comforts;  unable  to 
provide  for  his  most  pressing  wants;  having  a  lan- 
guage scarcely  articulate,  relating  only  to  the  great 
objects  of  nature,  or  to  his  most  pressing  necessities 
or  desires,  and  living  solitary  or  in  single  families, 
unacquainted  with  religion,  government,  or  laws, 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  nature  or  the  elements. 
How  different  is  man  in  his  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  every  part  of  his  body  covered  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  different  chemical  and  mechanical  arts,  made 
i>ot  pply  useful  in  protecting  him  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  but  combined  in  forms  of  beauty  and 
variety ;  creating  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  from 
the  clay  under  his  feet,  instruipents  of  use  and  orna- 
ment; extracting  metals  from  the  rude  ore,  and 
giving  to  them  a  nundred  different  shapes  for  a  thou- 
sand different  purposes ;,  selecting  and  improving  the 
vegetable  productions  with  which  he  covers  the  earth ; 
not  only  subduing,  but  taming  and  domesticating  the 
wildest,  the  fleetest,  and  the  strongest  inhabitants  of 
the  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  air;  making  the 
winds  carry  him  on  every  part  of  the  immense  ocean; 


and  compelling  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and  even 
fire,  as  it  were,  to  labour  for  him ;  concentrating  in 
small  space  materials  which  act  as  the  thunderbolt, 
and  directing  their  energies  so  as  to  destroy  at  immense 
distances;  blasting  the  rock,  removing  the  moun- 
tain, carrying  water  from  the  valley  to  the  hill ;  per. 
petuating  thought  in  imperishable  words,  rendering 
immortal  the  exertion  of  genius,  and  presenting  them 
as  common  property  to  all  awakening  minds,— 
becomiqg,  as  it  were,  the  true  image  of  divine  intelii- 
gence,  receiving  aqd  bestowing  the  breath  of  life  in 
the  influence  of  civilization.   *  *  *  * 

The  rendering  skins  insoluble  in  water,  hy  com- 
bining with  them  the  astringent  principle  of  certain 
vegetables,  is  a  chemical  invention,  and  without  lea- 
ther our  shoes,  our  carriages,  our  equipages,  voold 
be  very  ill  made ;  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  vool, 
and  siik,  cotton,  and  flax,  are  chemical  processes,  and 
the  conversion  of  them  into  different  clothes  is  a 
mechanical  invention.  The  working  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  and  the  other  metals,  and  the  combining 
them  in  different  alloys,  by  which  almost  all  the  in- 
struments necessary  for  the  turner,  the  joiner,  the 
stone-mason,  the  ship-builder,  and  the  smith,  are 
made,  are  chemical  inventions.  Even  the  press,  to 
the  influence  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  so 
much,  could  not  have  existed  in  any  state  of  perfection, 
without  a  metallic  alloy.  The  combining  of  alkali 
and  sand,  and  certain  clays  and  flints  together  to  form 
glass  and  porcelain,  is  a  chemical  process :  the  coloars 
which  the  artist  employs  to  frame  resemblances  of 
natural  objects,  or  to  create  coipbinations  more  bean 
tiful  than  ever  existed  in  nature,  are  derived  from 
chemistry.  In  short,  in  every  branch  of  the  common 
and  fine  arts,  in  every  department  of  human  industry, 
the  influence  of  this  science  is  felt ;  and  ^re  may  find 
in  the  fable  pf  Prometheus  taking  the  flame  ftom 
heaven  to  animate  his  man  of  cl^y,  an  emblem  of  the 
effects  of  fire  in  its  application  to  chemical  purposes 
in  creating  the  activity  and  almost  the  life  of  ciril 
society.    *  *  *  * 

I  will  readily  allow  that  accident  has  had  much  io 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  arts,  as  with  the  progress 
of  the  sciences.  But  it  has  been  by  scientific  processes 
and  experiments  that  these  accidental  results  have 
been  rendered  really  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
common  life.  Besides,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  and  scientific  combination  to  understand 
and  seize  upon  the  facts  which  have  originated  w 
accident.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  fires  alkaline  sub* 
stances  and  sand  are  fused  together,  and  clay 
hardened ;  yet  for  ages  after  this  discovery  of  fire, 
glass  and  porcelain  were  unknown,  till  some  men  of 
genius  profited  by  scientific  combination,  often  ob- 
served but  never  applied. 

It  suits  the  indolence  of  those  minds  which  never 
attempt  anything,  (and  which,  probably,  if  they  did 
attempt  anything,  would  not  succeed,)  to  refer  to 
accident  that  which  belongs  to  genius.  It  is  som^ 
times  said  by  such  persons  that  the  discovery  of  th« 
law  of  gravitation  was  owing  to  accident  j  and  a  ridi- 
culous story  is  told  of  the  falling  of  an  apple,  as  the 
cause  of  this  discovery.  As  well  might  the  invcntioo 
of  fluxions,  or  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  miracles  of  art,  the  St.  John  of 
Raphael,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  be  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  accidental  'combinations.  In  the  progress 
of  an  art  from  its  rudest  to  its  more  perfect  state, 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  experiments.  Science 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  refinement  of  com- 
mon sense  making  use  of  facts  already  known,  ^ 
acouire  new  facts.  Claya  which  are  yellow  arekno^ 
to  bum  red :  calcareous  earth  renders  flint  fusible,-^ 
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the  persons  who  hkve  improved  earthenware  made  their 
selections  accordingly.  Iron  was  discovered  at  least 
one  thousand  years  before  it  was  rendered  malleable; 
and  from  what  Herodotus  says  of  this  discovery^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  developed  by  a 
scientific  worker  in  metals.  Yitruvius  tells  us  that 
the  ceruleum^  a  colour  made  of  copper,  which  exists 
in  perfection  in  all  the  old  paintings  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  on  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptiatil, 
was  discovered  by  an  Egyptian  king.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  accidental  cbntbination,  but  of  experiments 
made  for  producing  or  improving  colours. 

Amongst  the  ancient  philosophers  many  discoveries 
ate  attributed  to  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras;  and, 
connected  with  chemical  arts,  the  narrative  of  the 
inventions  of  Archimedes  alone,  by  Plutairch,  would 
seem  to  show  how  great  is  the  effect  of  science  in 
creating  power.  In  modem  times  the  refining  of 
sugar,  the  pr^pdratidn  of  nitre,  the  manufacturing  of 
acids,  salts,  &c.,  are  all  results  of  pure  chemistry. 
Take  gunpowder  as  a  specitnen :  no  person  but  a  man 
jnfiiiitely  diversifying  his  processes  and  guided  by 
analogy,  could  have  made  such  a  discovery.  Look 
into  the  bboks  of  the  alchemists,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  effects  of  experiments.  It  is  true 
these  persons  were  guided  by  false  views,  yet  they 
made  most  useful  Researches  j  and  Lord  Bacon  has 
justly  compared  them  to  the  husbandtnan,  who, 
searching  for  an  imaginary  treasure,  fertilized  the 
soil.  They  might  likewise  be  compared  to  person^, 
who,  looking  for  gold,  discover  the  fragments  of  beau« 
tiful  l^tatues,  which  separately  are  bf  no  value,  and 
which  appear  of  little  value  to  the  persons  who  found 
them  3  but  which,  when  selected  and  put  togetheir  by 
artists,  and  their  defective  parts  supplied,  are  found 
to  be  wonderfully  perfect,  and  worthy  of  conser- 
vation. 

Look  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  since  they  have 
been  enlightenea  by  a  system  of  science,  and  observe 
with  what  rapidity  they  have  advanced.     Again,  the 
steam-engine  in  its  rudest  fornl  was  the  result  ot  a 
chemical  experiment.     In  its  refined  state  it  required 
the  combinations  of  all  the  most  recondite  principles 
of  chemistry  and  mechanics  5  and  that  excellent  philo- 
sopher who  has  given  this  wonderful  instrument  of 
power  to  civil  society  was  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments he  made  by  the  discoveries  of  a  kindred  genius, 
oh  the  heat  absorbed  when  water  becomes  steam, 
and  of  the  heat  evolved  when  steam  becomes  water. 
Even  the  most  superficial  observer  must  allow  in  this 
case  a  triumph   of  science  3   for  what  a  wonderful 
impulse  has  this  invention  given  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  in  our  country !  how  much 
has  it  diminished  labour !  how  much  has  it  increased 
the  real  strength  of  the  country !     Acting,  as  it  ^ere, 
with  a  thousand  hands,  it  has  multiplied  our  active 
population  3    and  receiving  its   elements  of  activity 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  performs  operations 
which  formerly  were  painful,  oppressive,  and  un- 
healthy to  the  labourers,  with  regularity  and  con- 
stancy, and  gives  security  and  predsion  to  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturer.     And  the  inventions  connected 
with  the  steam-engine,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  labour  of  body,  have  tended 
to  increase  power  of  mind  and  intellectual  resources. 
Adam  Smith  well  observes  that  manufacturers  are 
always  more  ingenious  than  husbandmen  3  and  manu- 
facturers who  use  machinery  will  probably  always  be 
found  more  ingenious  than  handicraft  manufacturers. 

Porcelain  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  accident. 
The  improvements  invented  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
thoi>e  made  in  Germany  and  France,  have  been  en- 


tirely the  result  of  chemical  experiments.  The  Dres- 
den and  the  Sevres  manufactures  have  been  the  work 
of  men  of  science,  and  it  was  by  multiplying  his  che- 
mical researches  that  WedgeWood  was  enabled  to 
produce,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  those  beautiful  imitations, 
which,  while  they  surpass  the  ancient  vases  in  solidity 
and  perfection  of  material,  eqUal  them  in  elegance, 
variety,  and  tastefhl  ttrraiigertient  bf  their  forms.  In 
another  departthentj  the  USfe  of  the  dectrical  conductor 
was  a  pure  scientific  dombihatioiii  bnd  the  sublimity  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Ameribaii  philosopher  was  only 
equalled  by  the  happy  application  he  immediately 
made  of  it.  Ih  our  Own  iiintii  it  Would  be  easy  to 
point  out  numerous  instances  in  which  great  im- 
provements and  beneficial  results  connected  with  the 
comforts,  the  happiness,  and  even  life  of  our  fellow 
creatures^  have  been  the  results  of  scientific  combi- 
nations 3  but  I  cannot  do  this  without  constituting 
myself  a  judge  of  the  works  of  philosophers  who  are 
still  alive,  whose  researches  are  known,  whose  labours 
are  respected^  and  who  will  receive  from  posterity 
praises  that  their  contemporaries  hardly  dare  to 
bestow  upon  them. Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


Is  yoting  minds  there  is  commonly  a  strong  |)ropeiisity  to 
particuliir  intimacies  and  friendships.  Youth,  indeed,  is 
the  season  when  friendships  are  sometimes  formed,  which 
not  only  continue  through  succeeding  life,  but  which  glow 
to  the  last,  with  a  tenderness  unknown  to  the  connexions 
begun  in  cooler  years.  The  propensity,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  discouraged,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  regu- 
lated with  much  circumspection  and  care. 

Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure.  They  are  often  founded  on  ca- 
pricious lifcingsi  suddenly  contracted  and  as  suddenly  dis- 
solved. Sometimes  they  are  the  effect  of  interested  com- 
plaisance and.  flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  credulous 
fondness  on  the  other.  Such  rash  and  dangerous  con- 
nexions should  be  avoided,  lest  they  afterwards  load  lis  with 
dishoiiour. 

Vfe  Should  ever  have  it  fixed  in  our  tiiemoHes,  that  by 
the  character  of  those  whom  we  ohodse  fot  ouf  friends,  our 
own  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  of 
by  the  world.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  slow  and  cautious 
iti  contracting  intimacy ;  but  when  a  virtuous  friendship  is 
once  established,  we  must  ever  consider  it  as  a  sacred  en- 
gagement*— Blair. 

LE^iTiMATk  rfea^oning  is  impossible  without  severe  thitik- 
intr,  and  thinking  is  neither  an  easy  hor  an  amusing  em- 
ployment. The  reader  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner 
to  the  summit  and  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important 
subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois-hunter  for  his  ^uide.  Our 
guido  will  indeed  take  us  the  shortest  way,  will  save  us 
many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wandering,  arid  warn  us  of 
many  a  mock  road  that  had  formerly  led  himself  to  the 
brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  least  in  an  idle  circle 
to  the  spot  from  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  carry 
us  on  his  shoulders ;  we  must  strain  dur  own  sinews  as  he 
has  strained  his,  and  make  JBrm  footing  on  the  naked  rock 
for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet. — 

COLERIDQB* 

To  instruct  mankind  in  things  the  most  excellent,  and 
honour  and  applaud  those  learned  men  who  perform  this 
service  with  industry  and  care,  is  a  duly,  the  performance 

of   Which  must  procure  the  love  of  all  good  tnen. 

Xenophojt. 

For  general  improvement,  a  man  should  read  whatever 
his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly 
and  resolutely  advance.  AVhat  we  read  with  inclination 
makes  a  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  inclina- 
tion, half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  attention,  so 
there  is  but  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we  reod.  If  a 
man  begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an 
inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  riot  quit  it  to  go  to  the  be- 
ginning.    He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again  the  inclination. 

— JOUMSON* 
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GOLD-LEAF  BEATING. 


IT*.!.. 

The  extnordinary  malleable  nature  of  Gold,  which 
appears  to  have  been  known  from  the  remotest  anti' 
qnity*,  together  with  its  power  of  resisting  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  acids,  have  brought  this 
valuable  metal  into  more  common  use  than  its  extreme 
rarity  would  otherwise  permit.  To  render  it  available 
for  the  purpose  of  covcriog  various  substances,  it  is 
beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  The  art  of  the  gold- 
beater requires  very  great  practice,  and  considerable 
manual  dexterity,  and  in  sU  its  operations  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  cnaure  the  uniform  thickoeas  of 
the  leaf  when  it  is  finished 

The  gold,- which  must  be  perfectly  pure,  is  first 
cast  into  small  bars,  each  weighing  two  ounces,  of 
about  three-quarters  of  aa  inch  in  width.  The  first 
operation  is  to  extend  these  bars  of  gold  in  length, 
aad  to  reduce  them  in  thickness,  by  passing  them 
repeatedly  through  a  flatting  mill,  consisting  of  two 
equal-sized  and  highly -polished  steel  rollers ;  by  this 
means  the  bar  ig  extended  in  length,  and  necessarily 
reduced  in  thickness.  The  process  of  rolliug  hardens 
the  gold,  and  to  restore  its  malleability  it  is  tivqnently 
heated  to  redness.  The  operation  of  rolling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  riband  of  gold  is  so  much  reduced 
ia  thickness,  that  a  square  inch  will  weigh  about  six 
grains  and  a  half.  The  first  act  of  the  gold-beater 
is  to  cut  these  ribands  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
square.  About  150  of  these  square  pieces  of  gold 
are  placed  between  as  tnwiy  of  rellum  about  tour 
inches  tquarej  the  gold  is  placed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
aible  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf,  and  about  twenty 
extra  pieces  of  vellum  are  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  pile}  the  whole  packet  of  leaves  and  gold  are 
then  strapped  together  to  keep  each  in  its  place  in 
the  manner  shown  in  tfae  engraving.  Fig.  2  is  a 
band  of  strong  parchment,  into  which,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  the  packet  of  leaves  is  forced;  this  baud  or 


belt  thus  confines  them  in  one  direction :  the  packet 
thus  partially  confined  is  then  forced  into  another 
strap  of  the  sajne  description,  which  crosses  the  first 
at  right  angles,  and  completes  the  confinement  of  the 
leaves. 

The  reduction  of  the  gold  squares  in  thickness  is 
then  effected  by  means  of  a, hammer  with  rather  a 
rounded  face,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds,  and  fixed  to  a  short 
handle.   The  beating  is  performed  on  a  block  of  black 

*  Among  Ihe  remaiM  of  E|m>tiaD  art  which  hare  been  handed  I 

doKn  In  tlie  prBseni  day,  mtDj  ipecimen*  of  uliclcs  covered  wiih 
Giuld  leaf  are  foand,  I 


marble,  or  other  hard  atone  (see  %.  IV  tbm.  nint 
inches  sqoki*  a^  of  consideniblt  «ci|K  tlis  bf avitr 
the  better  t  this  mfrUe  blo^  is  amttK^M  ^Mfraaie. 
work  of  wood  about  two  feet  square,  its  upper  sur- 
.face  level  with  the  top  of  the  stone.  Roaad  tbne 
sides  of  this  wooden  frame  a  narrow  ledge  ia  twd, 
while  the  fourth  side,  opposite  which  the  ■  worlinjBii 
siU,  is  furnished  with  a  leather  apron,  which  the 
gold-beater  places  round  him  when  at  vork,  fat  tbt 
purpose  of  receiving  any  pieces  of  gold  ttiat  mij 
escape  from  the  packet.  The  workman  strikes  faJrlf 
upon  the  middle  of  the  packet,  which  he  freqnenilj 
turns  over  to  beat  the  opposite  side,  bat  thii  be 
does  in  the  interval  between  two  strokes,  wiHonl 
losing  his  blow.  He  keeps  np  a  conitant  beating 
and  when  fatigued  with  one  hand,  he  dexterontlr 
changes  the  hammer  to  the  other,  whilst  it  is  cicrated 
in  the  air,  and  without  any  loss  of  tirae  or  force. 
The  packet  is  every  now  and  then  beat  or  rolkil 
between  the  hands  of  the  woikmad,  to  ^n  mm 
freedom  to  the  gold  as  it  extends  ;  and  it  ii  seiml 
tiroes,  during  the  operation,  opened,  to  (ec  bu«  ibe 
work  proceeds,  and  to  shift  the  leaves  which  were  in 
the  centre  to  the  outside  of  the  packet  the  brating 
is  continued  until  the  gold  squares  are  iMsrly  tht 
size  of  the  skins  of  vellum  between  which  thej  at 
placed.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  ta<±  sqiure 
is  cut  into  four  pieces  by  drawing  a  knife  screw  il  in 
two  directions ;  these  squares  are  again  made  up  inU 
packets,  but  instead  of  being  placed  between  ccllum 
as  in  the  first  instance,  a  substance  called  GdU-biHtri 
akin  is  employed,  which  is  prepared  from  tht  intts- 
tines  of  an  ox,  made  into  pieces  about  five  iochei 
square.  A  smaller  hammer  ia  now  used,  and  die 
beating  is  continued,  the  packet  being  more  treqnfWlf 
rolled  in  the  workman's  hands,  on  account  of  die 
thin  state  to  which  the  gold  is  now  reduced.  Vin 
the  gold  leaves  by  this  second  beating  have  reiched 
the  size  of  the  gold-beater's  skin,  they  are  again  cut 

four,  and  again  subjected  to  the  power  of  tbe 
hammer :  by  this  means  they  are  extended  to  W 
times  their  original  surface,  eacluounce  of  gold  thus 
covering  the  space  of  one  hundred  square  feet;  but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  so  thin  as  they  ntj  be 
made,  for  it  is  very  practicable  to  extend  ao  onnceio 

square  feet.  The  gold  leaves  are  nowcoteiacd; 
square  by  means  of  a  small  toed  formed  of  t" 
narrow  slips  of  ivory  fixed  in  a  frame  at  a  drstao'* 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  leaf,  bang 
lifted  from  the  cushion  on  which  they  are  cut  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  tweezers,  fig.  4.    They  we  thta 


madenpintobooks,  each  containing  twenty-five  leiFci 
of  gold  i  the  books  are  made  of  thin  paper  nbbej 
over  wiUi  red  chalk,  to  prevent  the  gold  sdherii^ 


Etbbt  human  creature  is  tentible  of  the  propnuitinn 
some  inflrtnity  of  temper,  which  it  should  be  ii'a  an  » 
correct  and  subdue,  particularly  in  the  early  pericd  of  lifs; 
eUe,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  be  ma;  relipK 
'  ilo  those  faults  which  were  origiiiall.v  in  hia  nsiun,  oad 
■hich  will  require  to  be  diligently  witched  and  Isptw^p 
through  the  whole  course  of  life ;  since  nothing  leMs  more 
directly  to  the  breach  of  charily,  and  to  the  injorj  and  mo- 
lestation of  our  fellow^crMtures,  than  the  indulgeiKe  of  H 
ill  temper. — Blair. 
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THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UDDLE  AGES. 
Paki  11. 


Frou  the  period  at  whiah  we  bare  noir  urived,  which  ii 
■bout  the  yetr  1200 — the  ntT&l  force  of  the  Eattem  empire 
gnduallr  lack,  into  iluiKnificanoe,  and  never  tfterwanU 
ihone  in  an  important  light.  An  Bttempt  wu  made  bv  the 
Emperor  Uanuel  lo  gain  poiieuion  of  Italy ;  but  the  little, 
and  comparatively  iasigni&cant,  republic  of  Venice  ahowed 
itself  more  powerful  at  lea  than  the  once  mighty  empire. 
From  the  time  of  that  event  no  maritime  undertakinga 
of  the  Greek*  are  vorthy  of  notice. 

About  this  period  the  Cruiadei  acquired  a  prominence  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  which  made  the  naval,  ai  well  ai  the 
military,  strenslh  of  nation*  auhaervient  to  their  object. 
Thebe  remarkable  expeditionB,  it  icarcely  need  be  taid, 
were  lent  out  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  subjection  in  ntiich  it  had  been  placed  oy  the 
Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mohammed.  The  nations  which 
professed  Chriitianil;^  were  emphatically  called  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  Chrittendom ;  and  every  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom wu  called  upon  to  send  iti  quota  to  the  general 
armament  fltted  out  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land, 

As  the  Holy  Land  could  not  be  approached  by  land  flom 
Europe,  except  through  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  aa  the  political  relations  of  that  empire  with  other 
Dountriet  did  not  always  admit  of  iti  being  made  a  mititarr 
read  th>m  Europe  to  Palestine,  it  followed  that  the  Medi- 
terranean  became  the  hne  of  passage  for  the  soldier*  of  the 
Cross  ;  and  ihui  a  spur  was  given  to  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  naval  operations. 

In  a  former  paragraph,  we  stated  that  the  Normans, 
under  Robert  Guiscard,  after  having  assisted  the  Siciliana, 
ingratiated  themselves  into  their  favour — and  finally  usurp- 
ing all  power  among  them,  attacked  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  flrat  attack  was  unsuccessful ;  but,  subsequently,  the 
empire  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  hardy  Normans,  who 
«BDtinually  itted  out  nev  utnaiueaU  for  the  purpoM  of 

Voinxm. 


waging  war  against  the  Greeka.  These  proceedings  greatly 
augmented  the  number  of  war-galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
ibr  the  Greeks  mustered  their  whole  naval  force  to  repel  the 
advance  of  the  Normans,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Venetians  and  other  nowers.  At  one  time,  it  is  stated  that 
fifteen  hundred  Greek  galleys  were  floating  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.  Various  fluctuations  of  fortune  attended  the 
two  contending  power* ,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  con- 
tinual conflicts  were  carried  on,  Ke&eralty  in  favour  of  the 
Normans.  At  last,  however,  when  two  or  three  of  the 
vigorous  and  talented  monarchs  of  the  Normans  had  died, 
and  left  behind  them  none  who  could  wield  the  sceptre  with 
the  vigour  which  had  marked  the  career  of  Robert  Guisoard 
and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  Norman  power  d*< 
dined  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  marriage  between  the 
daughter  of  William  of  Normandy,  and  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet,  caused  the  annexation  of  the  Nonoan 
dominions  lo  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
empire  became  released  from  their  harassing  attacks. 

No  sooner  cere  the  bravest  of  the  new  nations  of  Europe 
settled  in  their  respective  provinces,  as  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  and  the  Lombard*  in  Italy,  than  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  and  the  proper  methods  of  managing 
Uiese  pursuits,  came  to  be  properly  attended  to.  These 
nations  had  never  hitherto  regarded  shipping,  excepting  for 
the  transport  of  their  forces.  Some  think  that  the  French 
had  a  great  band,  among  the  first,  in  restoring  navigation ; 
others  that  the  Italians  were  the  early  revivers  of  naviga- 
tion, commerce,  and  all  the  attendant  arts.  The  Veneliane 
had  already  become  a  people  deserving  of  note.  Their 
origin  was  remarkable.    Venetia  was  anciently  a  province 


Goths,  and  alterwards  under  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
overran  Italy,  the  Venetians  fared  miserably,  and  were 
driven  from  their  homes  and  their  country.  They  retired 
to  aclusterof  small  islands,  seventy-two  in  number,  situated 
in  the  Adriatic  sea ,  and  there  gradually  formed  a  com- 
iBHaitr  whioh,  ta  ptooess  of  timei  almoBt  ruled  the  wa: 
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alUiou^h  for  a  Ion;;  pcriuil  tlipy  liail  no  fence  ofEiLlniit  the 
ara  but  hm''1W!>, — no  otliur  fuoil  than  Ush, — no  wealth  be- 
si'lcd  their  boats, — uiiil,  no  nicrL'toniiise  but  salt.  These 
ialniids  were  iiiui'sliy,  and  separatod  only  bf  narrow  chnn- 
nels;  but  tUcy  U'crc  well  sciceiied,  and  almost  inaccessible. 
Tliey  hod  beun  only  the  residence  of  linhcrmcn.  who  bad 
here  supiwricil  thcmseWes  by  trading  in  Hdi  and  salt.  It 
appeal's  tbat  the  Vencti  (as  they  were  called  in  Latin)  or 
Venetians,  did  not  think  uf  inakin);  a  permanent  residence 
in  these  islands ;  so  that  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  any 
Imdy  polilin ;  but  each  one  of  the  islands  vas  for  many 
years  guvernod  by  its  own  chief,  and  foimed  a  distinct 
■lalo.  Wbcii  their  cainmeree  and  fureign  dealings  had 
made  tUeui  objects  of  Jealonsy  to  foreign  glatea,  they 
tliousht  of  combining  for  mutual  safety:  and  Ibis  union 
vait  Arst  begun  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  compleicd  in  the  eighth.  Their  fleets  then,  in  the 
course  of  time,  visited  all  the  potts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Egypt,  and  other  places  where  tlie  produce  of  the  East 
was  usually  brought.  When  the  Venetians,  by  enterprise 
and  pBrscveranee,  became  a  commercial  people,  Ibey  sent 
out  f^alleys  to  accompany  and  protect  their  merchant-ships. 
These  galleys  were  often  splendidly  fitted  up :  the  bows  or 
forecastles  nere  coveted  with  a  platform,  on  which  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  always  the  llower  of  the  army,  could  stand, 
as  on  dry  land,  and  direct  their  arrows  with  certainty. 
No  other  Heels  were  found  so  capable  of  conveying  the 
vast  armies  of  the  Cross  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  those  of 
Venice,  which,  in  consequence,  were  much  benefited  by  the 
employment. 

Venice  being  built  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  on  these 
small  islands,  there  is  no  room  for  the  passage  of  horses 
and  carriages.  Their  streets  are,  in  fact,  canals ;  and,  the 
houses  being  built  close  to  the  water,  passengers  are  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  by  means  of 
ffondolat,  and  the  men  who  serve  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
ducting these  vessels,  are  called  gondoliers.  They  are  light 
built,  and  beautiful  in  form ;  highly  ornamented,  and  having 
the  ends  rising  to  a  considerable  height.  In  the  centre  is 
a  sniall  room  fur  the  company,  which  is  handioraely  fitted 
up.  These  vessels  are  painted  black.  As  there  is  not 
width  enough  for  oars  in  these  canal -streets,  thb  mett  ilse 
paddles;  one  standing  at  each  end  with  his  paddle,  and 
looking  tomardt  the  part  he  is  going  to.  Tlte  gondoliers 
accompany  the  strokes  of  their  paddles  with  suitable  melody, 
which  has  always  been  admiied  when  heard  there,  and  aUo 
when  told  of  in  other  climes. 


Under  Vitalis  Micheli,  the  thirty-third  doge  ofVenice, 
a  naval  armament  was  fitted  out  from  Venice  for  the  service 
of  the  crusaders,  which  showed  the  power  and  wealth  of 
that  community.  Two  hundred  galleys  were  prepared, 
tohich,  after  vanquishing  the  licet  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
public of  Pisa,  attacked  Aacalon  in  Syria,  and  captured  it, 
as  well  as  other  towns.  Under  the  next  two  doges.  Orde- 
lapho  Faliero,  and  Domenico  Micbeli,  similar  armaments 
were  fitted  out,  and  met  with  so  much  luccesi  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  envy  of  the  Greek  emperors  was 
excited,  and  a  series  of  fierce  engagement*  took  place 
between  Ibem. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  next  doge,  about 
the  year  11  "7,  which  led  to  the  Venetian  ceremony  of  the 
"Doge  marrying  the  sea."  Pope  Alexander,  being  threat- 
ened with  a  hostile  attack  from  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  which  was  afforded. 
Barbarossa  seht  a  tle«t  of  icTenty-fivc.  very  Urge  ^lleyi, , 


under  his  son  Otho,  to  atl^uk  Venice  itself;  but  the  at- 
tempt utterly  tailed,  and  lurly-eightof  Oiho's  gallevs  were 
either  sunk,  captured,  or  destroyed.  The  pope,  who  bad 
taken  refuge  tt  Venice,  injirder  to  (ifitiifV  his  gratituite  to 
the  Venetians,  presented  the  doge  with  a  ring,  anil  accom- 
panied it  with  these  words,  "  Take  this  ring,  and  present  it 
to  the  sea,  in  token  of  your  dominion  over  it..  Enjoin  your 
successors  to  perform  annually  the  same  ceremony,  tbat 
succeeding  ages  may  learn  that  your  valour  acquired  this 
great  preroijative,  and  has  subjugated  the  ocean,  even  as  a 
wife  is  subject  to  her  husband." 

This  custom  of  the  doge  marrying  the  sea,  was  con- 
tinued yearly  for  many  centuries  after  this  event.  On  As- 
cension.day  in  each  year,  the  doge,  the  senators,  the  great 
lords  and  persons  of  quality,  together  with  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, entered  a  splendid  vessel,  called  the  Buceidaar, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  great  elegauce  for  the  ceremony 
of  marriage :  it  was  gilt  from  the  prow  to  the  stem,  and 
was  covered  over-head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  or  awning,  in ade 
of  purple  silk.  When  all  the  companions  of  the  doge  had 
sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  in  tneir  gondolas,  following 
the  Blicentaur,  the  doge  threw  a  gold  ring  into  the  waters, 
saying — "  We  marry  thee,  O  Sea,  in  token  of  tbat  true  and 
perpetual  dominion,  which  the  republic  has  over  thee." 

Tho  naval  greatness  of  Venice  soon  afterwards  received  a 
stilt  greater  augmentation.  The  Eastern  emperor  having 
been  deposed,  his  sou  solicited  Ijie  aid  of  the  Venetians,  and 
of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  to  reinstate  his  father  on  his 
rightful  throne.  Venice  fitted  out  a  large  armament,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  galleyt,  twenty  ships  of  war, — the  distinctive 
character  of  which  is  not  precisely  known, — and  several 
transports.  The  object  of  the  alliance  was  so  far  attained, 
that  the  usurper  was  deposed  ;  but  just  at  tbat  crisis  the 
old  monarch  died,  and  his  son  was  murdered,  so  that  Earl 
Baldwin  was  chosen  emperor.  In  gratitude  for  the  service 
which  the  Venetians  rendered  him  in  the  course  of  these 
events,  be  gave  them  great  privileges  in  his  empire,  sod 
what  was  of  more  importance. — he  permitted  them  to  va^ 
war  against,  and  lu  gain  possession  of,  the  Greek  islands  in 
the  Archipelago.  Not  onlv  did  the  stale  itself  engage  in 
this  attack  on  the  islands,  but  private  individuals  formed 
themselves  into  communities  or  companies  for  the  same 
liurpose.  The  tertiis  on  which  they  joined  were,  that  everr 
person  who^e  prbperty  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  staoitid 
furnish  a  ship  of  a  given  description  and  force  ;  and  so,  by 
a  proportionate  scale,  tbat  those  who  were  more  or  less 
wealthy  should  furnish  a  quota  according  to  tbeir  means. 
As  the  expense  thus  became  a  general,  though  private,  coii- 
cern,  the  profits  resulting  froiii  it  were  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  contribution.  The  result  of  these  expedi- 
tions was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Greek  islands  became 
subject  to  the  Venetians. 

iiihortly  ader  this  period,  a  fresh  succession  of  naval  en- 
gagements sprang  up  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Geno- 
ese, the  latter  of  whom,  influenced  by  envy  of  the  successes 
of  the  Venetians,  strove  to  equal  or  to  eclipse  their  formi- 
dable rivals.  After  a  scries  of  conllicis,  the  Venetians,  under 
Dandolo,  and  the  Genoese,  under  Doria,  had  a  severe  en- 
gagement, which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  tlie  Ge- 
noese fleet,  and  the  capture  of  iU  commander.  War  al^er 
war  followed,  in  wbicb  the  Genoese  gradually  acquired  au 
equality  in  naval  greatness  with  tlie  Venetians.-  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  here  to  follow  the  details  of  the  sanguinary 
conflictB  which  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  tliir- 
teentb  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  for  there  dues  not  appear 
(0  have  been  any  great  improvement  in  the  conatraction  of 
the  vessels  during  this  penod. 

The  people  of  Venice  and  of  Genca,  then,  nave  the  glory 
of  furthering  tlie  progress  of  navigation,  and  of  giving  it  an 
impulse  beyond  what  it  bad  at  any  time  previously  acquired. 
For  a  long  time,  while  the  navy  of  England  was  in  a  very 
infantine  condition,  the  English  were  supplied  by  the  Vene- 
tians with  articles  of  foreign  produce.  Soon  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  Venetian  vessels  arrived  regularly  at 
Southampton,  bringing  Indian  goods — silks,  sugar,  spices. 
aromaticB,  &c.,  which  began  now  to  be  much  used  by  men 
of  rank,  These  were  usually  paid  for  in  tin.  In  the  course 
of  time  English  ships  traded  to  Lisbon ;  and  were  eventu- 
ally fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade;  that  is,  to  meet  the 
Arabian  merchants,  who  brought  the  Indian  commodities 
overland  to  the  ports  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  But  Venetian  pilots  were  long  bad  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 

On  turning  our  attention  again  to  Southern  Europe, 
ne  meet  with  little  but  a  iu«ceaaiqi|  of  tauguinary  wut 
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l)etween  the  states  which  were  on  the  decline,  and  new 
statest  ambitious  of  rivalling  their  predecessors  in  power. 

After  the  desperate  struggles  between  the  Venetians  and 
the  Genoese,  a  new  power  sprang  up  on  the  west  of  them. 
This  was  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  which  occupied  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Spain,  Castile  being  the  other  part.  Th^ 
Arragonese  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  form  of  their 
Tcssels,  or  their  mode  of  navigation,  presented  any  variation 
from  those  which  had  been  observed  by  the  Genoese,  Vene- 
tians, &c. 

It  is  a  remc^rkahle  instance  of  the  slow  growth  of  naval 

?ower  among  military  people,  that  the  great  Tamerlane,  or 
*imour  the  Tartar,  although  he  possessed  all  the  country 
from  the  Irtish  and  the  Volga  on  the  north,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  to 
Damascus  on  the  west,  could  not  cross  the  Hellespont  into 
Europe,  on  account  of  his  not  possessing  a  single  galley ; 
and  as  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  empire  joined  with  the 
Turks  of  Asia  Minor  in  preventing  Timour  from  hiring  any 
vessels,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  an  intended  attack  on 
Constantinople. 

Shortly  aiter  this  event,  the  eastern  empire  became 
extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  tae  aultan  of  the  Turks,  Mahomet  II.    In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  attendant  on  this  memorable  event,  a  re- 
markable stratagem  was  adopted  by  the  Turks  to  bring 
their  slender  tleet  near  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  without 
encountering  the  superior  fleet  of  the  Greeks.     Gibbon 
thus  describes  it: — **The  genius  of  Mahomet  conceved 
and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous  cast,  of 
transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores 
from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the  harbour. 
The  distance  is  about  ten  miles,  the  ground  is  uneven,  and 
was  overspread  with  thickets.     A  level  way  was  covered 
with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks,  and  to 
render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth  they  were  anointed 
with  the  fsit  of  sheep  and  oxen.     Fourscore  light  galleys 
and  brigantines,  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked 
on  the  Bosphorus  shore,  arranged  successively  on  rollers, 
and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pulleys.    Two 
guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm  or  prow  of  each 
vessel ;  the  sails  were  unfurled  to  the  wind ;  and  the  labour 
was  cheered  by  song  and  acclamation.    In  the  course  of 
a  single  night  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill, 
steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  decli< 
vity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far  above  the 
molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.*' 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  theTt}rks, 
the  Venetians  turned  their  war-ships  into  that  quarter,  and 
attempted  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  them.  The  success  of  the  attempt, 
however,  was  but  small ;  and  Venice  did  not  again  main- 
tain the  proud  position  which  she  once  occupied  among  the 
Mediterranean  states.  Indeed  there  were  but  few  events 
of  a  naval  character  which  need  occupy  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, until  the  arrival  of  that  most  important  era,  when 
commerce  began  to  take  the  place  of  war,  and  the  progress 
of  discovery  opened  a  road  to  the  introduction  of  Europeans 
to  nations  and  countries  before  unknown. 

During  these  ages,  the  missions  undertaken  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  by  land  and  sea,  in  order  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity,  conduced  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  tlie  human  race.  The  expeditions  of  travellers 
promoted  the  same  beneficial  end ;  and  particularly  the 
excursions  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  roamed  over 
Asia  for  twenty -four  years,  and  brought  home  wealth  and 
varied  information  respecting  the  dififerent  countries  of  the 
East ;  which  information,  embracing,  as  it  did,  many  things 
new  and  wonderful,  was  in  a  great  measure  disbelieved,  and 
even  burlesqued  in  the  comedies  of  the  tidies.  Until  the 
travels  of  succeeding  visiters  had  confirmed  the  relations  of 
Mai-co  Polo  respecting  the  countries  of  the  East,  his  name 
furnished  a  nick-name  for  a  bombastic  character. 

THE  PORTVGUESB  JLND  SPANIARDS. 

Henry,  thy  ardent  mind  first  pierced  the  gloom 
Of  dark  disastroos  ignorance,  that  sat 
Upon  the  southern  wave,  hke  the  deep  cloud 
That  lowered  upon  the  woody  skirts,  and  veiled 
From  mortal  search,  with  umbrage  ominous, 
Madeira's  unknown  isle.    But,  look !  the  mom 
Is  kindled  on  the  shadowy  oflSng ;  streaks        # 
Of  clear  cold  light  on  Sagres'  battlements 
Are  cast,  where  Henry  watches,  listeningstill 
fo  the  imwearied  sivrge  ^  a&4  turning  soil 


His  anxious  ey^  to  the  horizon's  bounds. 

A  sail  appears,  it  swells,  it  shines :  more  high 

Seen  through  the  dusk  it  looms  ;  and  now  the  hul 

Is  black  upon  the  surge,  whilst  she  rolls  on 

Aloft,— the  weather-beaten  ship, — and  now 

Streams  by  the  watch-tower  1  Bowles 

We  have  often  spoken  of,  and  alluded  to,  the  trade  with 
India.  This,  from  its  lucrative  nature,  was  always  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  with  the  several  nations  of  Europe  which  had 
any  means  for  putting  shipping  into  use;  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  prepared  to  do  to  a  great  and  expensive  extent, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
Afler  the  Arabians  of  A^ia,  and  the  Venetians  of  £urope, 
the  Portuguese  early  distinguished  themselves  by  pushing 
out  into  unkno^^n  seas,  improving  thereby  their  commer- 
cial condition,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

It  is  supposed  by  many,  that  if  ancient  Carthage  had  not 
been  so  ruthlessly  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Portuguese  would  not  have  had  the  honour  of 
opening  to  iis  the  southern  seas,  nor  the  Spaniards  of  dis- 
closing the  varied  features  of  the  New  World.  But,  from  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginians,  until  after  the  Crusades,  there 
was  no  material  improvement  in  the  practice  of  navigation, 
nor  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  Soon  after  the  Crusades 
the  properties  of  the  magnet  were  discovered,  and  above  all, 
in  course  of  time,  its  polarity ;  that  is,  its  tendency  to  set 
itself  with  one  of  its  ends  pointing  northward,  and  the  other 
southward;  so  that  it  is  said  to  be  conformable  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  The  especial  benefit  derived  from  this  instru- 
ment was,  that  the  mariners  could  now  leave  sight  of  land; 
and  would  know,  by  inspection  of  the  needle,  what  quarter 
of  the  horizon  the  ship  was  making  for,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  and  under  any  condition  of  the  weather  :  for,  before 
this,  if  they  left  the  land,  the  direction  of  the  vei^sel  could 
only  be  regulated  hy  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  they  were 
so  bewildered  in  bad  weather,  that  they  often  imagined  they 
should  be  pitched  off,  in  a  storm,  into  the  dark  abodes  of 
Erebus  and  Night. 

It  appears,  by  certain  historical  glimpses  which  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain,  that  not  only  the  magnet,  but  also  the 
needle,  which  is  only  a  magnet  of  a  regular,  slender,  and 
easily-moveable  shape,  suspended  on  a  pivot,  for  the  sake 
of  turning  round  the  more  easily  to  the  various  points  of  the 
horizon,  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Chinese  on  land. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  used  it  for  marine  pur- 
poses. The  like  may  be  observed  respecting  the  Ara- 
bians. If  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  compass  by 
land,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  applying  it  to 
their  passage  over  the  seas ;  and  most  of  their  voyaging 
was  found  to  be  merely  coasting,  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited  the  Indian 
seas,  found  that  the  Arabians,  whose  vessels  chieily  tra- 
versed those  waters,  steered  wholly  by  observation  of  the 
stars  or  of  the  land,  and  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  compass.  But  it  has,  however,  been  supposed  by  many 
learned  and  acutely-thinking  men  that  the  germs  of  art  and 
knowledge  existed  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  world,  while 
the  western  were  a  silent  desert,  or  only  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  that  these  germs  of  art  and  knowledge  never  in 
many  cases  received  any  practical  value,  and  in  others,  any 
high  degree  of  cultivation,  until  they  fell  under  the  notice  of 
the  exciting  genius  of  the  West. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  the  First, 
king  of  Portugal,  had  effected  some  very  important  con- 
quests over  the  Moors ;  in  which  he  had  been  very  materially 
assisted  by  his  son.  Prince  Henry*,  who,  being  an  able  and 
active-minded  cavaUer,  took  delight  rather  in  the  more  solid 
glories  of  learning  and  science,  than  in  the  fame  of  war,  in 
which  he  had,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  him- 
self. Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the 
promontory  of  St  Vincent,  and  lived  at  the  sea-port  town 
of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  culti- 
vated the  science  of  Astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  available  to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean, 
when  he  had  quitted  the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He, 
in  facty  established  a  naval  college,  and  an  observatory.  He 
engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best-informed  men  of  his 
time ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed  his 
attention,  was  the  practicabilitjr  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and 
of  thus  reaching  the  East  Indies.    His  ideas  respecting  the 

*  The  poet  addresses  this  prince  in  the  quotation  that  we  have 
given  in  the  preceding  column.  The  writer  takes  this  opportuQity 
of  acknowledging  the  respiect  and  admiration  which  he  feels  towards 
the  highly-gifted  and  venerable  poet,  in  whose  society  he  hai 
passed  some  deli^tftil  houn*  -    * 
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aooomplishment  of  thit  project  had  been  awakened*  or  en- 
larged, by  intercourse  with  some  well-informed  persons  at 
Ceuta,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar, 
whither  his  father s  militaryproceedings  against  the  Moors 
had  carried  him.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the 
whole  of  his  views  accomplished ;  but  the  many  minor  dis- 
coveries which  were  effected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a 
fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  succeeding  naviga- 
tors to  proBt  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  his  superintend- 
ence ;  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge 
respecting  the  earth  was  brought  together;  the  different 
parts  were  marked  out;  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quick- 
sands to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted  down.  Now  also  was 
first  invented  and  brought  into  usethe(u<ro/o6e*,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  quadrant 

That  sage  device,  whose  wondrous  use  proclaims 
Th'  immortal  honour  of  its  authon' t  names, 
The  ftun'f  height  measnr'd. 

It  was  an  arch,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  such 
as  A  B ;  and  the  rim  was  divided  into  degrees  and  half-de- 
grees. Its  primeval  use  was  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 
North  polar  star,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  place, 
which  is  iu  distance  North  or  South  from  the  Equator ;  for 
which  purpose  a  plummet,  c  d,  was  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  c,  and  thus  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  heavenly  body  was  marked.  An  eye  at  b, 
sees  the  star  x  through  the  sights  aa';  to  make  which  observa 
tion  the  whole  instrument  must  be  so  raised  upwards,  that  the 
plumb-line  c  d  shall  fall  vertically  upon  the  (juadrantal  arc 
A  B.  The  arc  included  between  a  and  cT  is  the  angular 
elevation  of  the  star  b  ;  orXh»  angle  b  b  r=:61* 


TBI  A8TB0LABI,  Oa  QUADEANT. 

To  a  person  situated  at  the  equator,  the  polar  star  will 
appear  in  the  northern  horizon.  In  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vances northward,  this  star  will  gain  in  altitude ;  so  that 
when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  pole  itself,  the  star  will  be 
Tertioal  to  him ;  the  pole  being  90^  north  of  the  equator :  hence 
the  latitude  of  the  place  corresponds  (nearly)  with  the  alti- 
tude of  the  polar  star.  These  observations  would  of  course 
only  sei've  for  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  as,  on  the 
aouthern  side  of  the  equator,  the  polar  star  would  be  below 
the  horizon.  In  the  early  stage  of  nautico-astronomical 
science,  these  considerations  were  sufficient  for  navigators ; 
but  now,  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  place  accurately  by 
an  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  corrections  must  be  made  for 
this  star  s  not  being  precisely  vertical  to  the  pole,  but  de- 
•eribing  a  soudl  circle  round  it,  owing  to  the  diurnal  revolu- 

*  A  word  formed  from  the  Greek,  implying  to  taks  the  height  of 
the  itart. 

t  Two  Jewish  pnyficia&s,  nasied  Eod^ric  and  Joseph. 


tion  of  the  earth.  Tables  and  other  nautieal  instmmenti 
were  also  at  this  time  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  tailor. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  days 
was  Cape  Non,  which  received  this  appellatioa  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  beyond  this  cape- 
but  the  officers  of  Henry  having  at  length  doubled  it,  found 
Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  carrents  and 
raging  breakers,  running  for  roiiea  out  to  sea,  seemed  a 
barrier  which  could  not  even  be  approached  with  safety  by 
mariners,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coasting  along  the  shore. 
Seamen  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than  ever  at  Uie 
idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate  the  notion,  that  be 
who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  return.  At 
length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  Csnciedterron; 
the  river  Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Vsrde,  was  a- 
plored,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  A  sore  Islands  were 
discovered;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having  been  \isited 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some  years  beibfe.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1473;  after  having  obtained  a  papel 
DuU,  investing  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereini  aaibo- 
rity  over  all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to 
India  inclusive. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  coast  felt  tbe 
most  curious  sensations  of  astonishment  and  fear  at  tbe 
sight  of  the  vessels,  which  probably  for  the  first  tine  bad 
leached  their  shores.  When  they  first  saw  the  ships  under 
sail,  they  took  them  for  large  birds  with  white  wings,  that 
had  come  from  foreign  countries ;  but  when  the  sails  were 
furled,  they  thought,  from  the  great  length  of  tbe  vessels, 
and  from  their  swimming  on  the  water,  that  they  must  be 
great  fishes.  Others  believed  that  they  were  spirits  that 
wandered  about  by  night ;  because  they  were  seen  at  ao- 
chor  in  the  evening  at  one  place,  and  would  be  a  hundred 
miles  distant  by  the  morning.  Not  bein^  able  to  conceive 
how  anything  human  could  travel  more  in  one  night  tbaa 
they  could  in  three  days,  they  set  down  the  European  Te$- 
sels  for  denizens  of  another  world.  <*  There  is  no  man 
ignorant,**  says  Sir  Walter  Ralei|rh, "  that  ships,  without 

Sutting  themselves  out  of  breath,  will  easily  outrun  tbe  sol- 
(ers  that  coast  them.**  '*  A  fleet  of  ships  may  be  seen  at 
sunset,  and  after  it,  at  the  Lizard ;  yet  by  the  next  rooming 
they  mav  recover  Portland ;  whereas  an  army  on  foot  shall 
not  be  able  to  march  it  in  six  days.** 

A  spirit  of  discovery,  and  a  hope  of  gain  through  com- 
merce, was  certainly  the  real  and  avow^  object  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  venturing  into  these  unknown  seas  and  regions 
of  horror.  But  it  seems  that,  in  all  the  early  nursuit  of  art 
and  science,  the  romantic  was  always  mingled  with  tiie 
actual  and  substantial,  owing  to  partial  knowledge;  which 
taste  for  the  romantic  filled  up  the  picture,  when  true  know- 
ledge wa^  wanting.  The  adventurers  in  the  expedition 
just  alluded  to,  and  in  several  subsequent  ones,  hoped  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  a  prince  or  jJersonage,  of  whom 
they  had  often  heard  much,  under  tne  m^^sterious  title  of 
Prester  John.  This  singular  name,  it  is  said,  was  first  in- 
troduced by  travellers  from  eastern  Asia,  where  it  had  been 
applied  to  some  one  of  the  early  Christian  bishops,  vbo 
held  there  a  sort  of  sovereignty ;  and  as  soon  as  a  rumour  ^u 
heard  of  a  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  he  was  concluded 
at  once  to  be  the  real  Prester  John.  Tlie  geographical  re- 
lations of  the  African  continent  not  being  then  well  undc^ 
stood,  it  was  supposed  that  ambassadors  from  the  western 
coasts  might  very  easily  reach  his  capitsd.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  expected  at  meeting  with  this  phantom  of  glorr, 
which  always  seemed  to  recede  as  they  approached  it;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  impression  on  the  mmi 
of  the  Portuguese,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  who  sougw 
for  Gog  and  Magog,  that  their  nation  would  be  r^'^..^ 
an  exceeding  height  of  power  and  glory,  if  they  could  dis- 
cover the  abode  of  this  potenUte.  Hence,  instructions  were 
given  to  all  oflScers  employed  in  the  African  service,  to  ei^ 
deavour  in  every  quarter,  and  by  every  means,  to  acconipii«^ 
this  grand  discovery.  They  accordingly  never  failed  w 
Question  all  whom  they  met  on  the  coasts  about  Prester 
John,  whose  name,  they  were  told  by  the  natives,  had  ne^« 
been  heard  of.  They  then  besought  the  people  whom  idc! 
saw  on  the  coasts,  to  inquire  up  the  country  for  Pr^ste 
John ;  promising  large  rewards  to  any  who  should  give  in- 
formation, which  might  lead  to  success.  ,  . 
A  correspondence  between  the  king  of  Benin,  wdicd 
situated  or  the  west  of  Africa,  a  little  north  of  the  equator 
and  the  king  of  Portugal,  John  the  Second,  led  the  \m 
to  suppose  mat  the  real  Prester  John  had  been  st  last  flu 
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covered.  The  negro  arabassatloT  of  the  king  of  Benin 
informed  the  king  of  Portugal  that  about  GOO  or  700  mi  as 
east  of  Benin,  there  was  a  mighty  king,  called  Ogan£,  who 
vas  held,  hy  the  pagan  chiefs  of  that  cauntr)',  in  the  same 
veneration  that  the  Pope  wa«  held  in  by  the  sovereigns  o! 
Europe.  They  further  slated  that,  at  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Benin,  his  successor  had  to  send  ambassadors  to  Oganf, 
with  presents,  desiring  to  be  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  as 
the  lawful  hair.  The  pontiff  Ogan^  sent  hini,  in  return,  a 
stalfaod  a lirazen  helmet,  for  a  sceptre  and  crown;  and 
also  a  brass  cross  for  the  neck.  If  the  king  did  not  receive 
theso  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as 
king  by  the  people.  This  Ogan£  was  never  seen  ;  a  silk 
curtain  being  always  suspended  before  him ;  and.  nhen  the 
ambassador  was  about  to  retire,  a  foot  was  protruded  from 
the  curtain,  to  which  foot  they  would  do  homiige,  as  to  a 
holy  thing.  The  ambassadors  were  then,  upon  their  depar- 
ture, likewise  presented  with  tmall  crosses.  Many  other 
curious  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  account  for  the 
origin  of,  and  to  show  what  was  meant  by,  this  John  the 
Priest  and  his  kingdom. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  exploits  of  this  hero,  we  are  told 
that,  when  the  Mongol  army  marched  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greater  India,  which  was  governed  by  Prestcr 
John,  he  "caused  a  number  of  hollow  capper  figures  to  be 
made,  resembling  men,  which  were  stuffed  with  combus- 
tibles and  set  upon  horses,  each  having  a  man  behind  on 
the  horse,  with  a  pair  of  bellows  to  stir  up  the  fire.  At  the 
first  onset  of  the  battle,  these  mounted  figures  were  sent 
forward  lo  the  charge;  the  men  who  rode  behind  them  set 
Are  to  the  combustibles,  and  then  blew  strongly  with  the 
bellows ;  immediatelj'  the  Mongol  men  and  horses  were 
burnt  with  wild-fire,  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  smoke. 
Then  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  Mongols,  who  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  new  mode  of  warfare,  and  routed  thorn 
with  great  slaughter." 

After  several  other  voyages,  in  which  more  of  Africa  was 
explored  than  had  hitherto  been  known,  Bartholomew  Diax, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  succeeded  in  doubling  the 
most  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  storms  and  tempests  he  had  endured  in  sailing  round 
about  in  those  parts,  be  called  the  Stormy  Cape,  but  which 
the  king  of  Portugal,  at  his  return,  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Rope,  ax  order  that  future  navigators  might  not  be  alarmed 
by  the  inauspicious  title  given  by  Dial,  and  that  the  new 
appellation  might  seem  to  give  tokens  of  the  advantage  to 
accrue  to  those  who  should  follow  up  the  endeavours  of  the 
sailors  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "enterprises  of  a  bold 
character  remain  often  suspended  untU  some  man  appears 
*ho  is  fitted  to  carry  them  into  execution."  Thus  it  was 
with  the  voyage  to  India.  It  was  not  accomplished  till  some 
time  afterj'wlion  VaacodeGama,iuthe  year  1497,  not  only 
diiuhled  tlio  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  but  having  then  steered 
e-.ibiward,  fur  tile  first  lime  led  the  Portuguese  into  Ihe 


Indian  seas;  and  thus  established  a  oommunication  with 
India,  which  was  kept  up  long  after,  and  conduced  alike  to 
the  increase  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  advantagetof 
commerce,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  nautical  art. 

In  this  voyage  the  dreadful  disease  of  the  scurvy  first 
manifested  iteelf;  or,  at  least,  is  first  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  sailors,  which  scourge  seams  to  have  followed  them 
over  after.  It  results  chiefly  from  mode  of  life  and  quality 
ofdict,  and  is  soothed  or  removed  by  atlenlion  to  these  par- 
lioulars.  It  has  been  the  chief  object  of  tolicilude  to 
modern  surgeons  at  sea,  who  have  met  the  disease  with 
considerable  success.  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who 
rightly  treated  this  disease:  he  led  the  way  to  those 
numerous  improvements  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
modern  sailor,  which  place  him  in  so  vastly  superior  a  situa- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  the  sailor  previous  to  the  time 
of  this  great  captain. 

The  New  World  had  at  this  time  just  been  laid  open  to 
the  enterprise  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the  Peninsula,  which 
comprises  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  enriched  and  ennobled 
among  the  nations  of  the  West.  Vasco  de  Gama  again 
doubled  the  Cape  in  the  year  1499,  and  arrived  asstn  in 
Lisbon  after  having  been  absent  about  two  years.  He  was 
received  with  Ihe  highest  honour  and  magnificence,  and  ere 
ated  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 

Colnmbus,  in  the  mean  while,  who  had  been  dtsappoioted 
of  countenance  and  assistance  from  the  court  of  Portiual, 
having  been  at  length  patronised  by  the  court  of  Spain,  bad 
visited  the  new  hemisphere,  and  returned.  He  had  hoped 
to  reach  the  Indies  by  a  western  route,  hut  was  detained  by 
tht  magnitude  of  his  discoveries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  having,  it  is  true,  supposed  at  first  that  the 
islands  he  met  with,  were  but  the  outskirts  of  the  Indiui 
continent,  lying  to  the  east  of  Asia,  which  be  therefon 
called  the  Wtst  Indies. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  state  of 
navigation  with  the  English,  while  we  shall  notice  at  the 
same  time  whatever  bears  relation  to  it  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  who  now  engrossed,  in  great  measure,  the  his- 
torical glory  of  the  human  race. 

France  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  any  naval 
strength  until  about  the  twelfth  century ;  for  she  seldom 
took  part  in  the  Mediterranean  battles.  About  the  period 
to  which  we  now  allude,  however,  France  found  herself 
compelled  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  English,  who  ruled  the 
English  channel  almost  uninterruptedly.  A  series  of  wars 
ensued  between  the  En^ljsh  and  French,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion  of  years,  during  which  there  appear  to  have  been  great 
improvements  made  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels, 
for  there  was  now  a  tegular  distinction  effected  between 
galleys  and  sbip^  of  war« 

The  fleet  in  which  I^iphard  p<Bqr-de-Lion  went  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  an  objept  of  great  admiration  in  those  days, 
from  its  extent  and  beauty.  T^i^  ships,  collected  from  all 
the  ports  of  Enjjlaqjl,  J|nd  th^'west  coast  of  Fraqce,  which 
was  entirely  subject  (p  ]\\v^  ^n^  his  mother,  formed  tnp 
finest  fleet  that  ha&  ever  p^en  undpr  the  command  of  any 
king  of  England.  4  here  ^pp^^i^  tp  have  been  thirteen  large 
ships  called  Busse^  or  Drqaigns,  which  sailed  with  a  triple 
spread  of  sails ;  ahpiit  pf^y  (^rmed  galleys;  and  100  trans- 
ports or  vessels  of  burden.  Besides  these  there  were  106 
vessels,  which  had  assembled  at  Lisbon,  coasted  round 
Spain  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and  thence  took  a  departure  for 
Syria,  without  touching  at  any  other  port.  The  average 
number  of  men  sufficient  to  navigate  these,  and  even  those 
of  later  times,  was  forty  for  the  largest  vessels,  twenty  for 
•mailer  ones,  and  ten  or  fifteen  for  still  smaller  ships. 

All  these  vessels  rowed,  and  also  sailed.  The  galleys 
were  adorned  with  innumerable  pennants,  waving  in  the 
wind ;  and  banners  or  standards,  fixed  in  graceful  order  on 
the  tops  of  the  spears.    The  Rostra^  or  beaks,  were  distin- 

Suished  by  the  variety  of  their  paintings  or  figures ;  and 
le  prows  of  the  vessels  shone  with  the  light  renected  from 
the  shields  fixed  upon  them.  In  order  to  keep  the  fleet 
from  dispersing  in  the  night  time,  a  lantern  was  carried 
aloft  by  the  king*s  vessel,  which  led  the  way  for  the  whole 
fleet. 

The  accidents  which  occurred  to  William,  son  of  Henry 
the  First,  and  to  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Second*  sufll- 
oiently  show  that  the  boats  in  use  at  those  periods  must 
have  been  of  very  large  size.  The  former  prince,  having 
embarked  on  board  a  new  vessel,  built  by  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  himself  and  suite,  inconsiderately  at- 
tempted to  outsail  that  of  the  king ;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  ran  on  a  reef  of  rocki  near  the  shore.  The  boat 
was  immediately  hoisted  out,  and  the  prince,  with  some  of 
bis  attendants,  might  have  escaped,  but  between  two  and 
three  hundred  persons  got  into  the  boat,  caused  it  to  upset, 
and  all  were  drowned.  On  the  other  occasion,  the  king 
having  made  an  excursion  to  Brittany,  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm  on  his  return,  by  which  a  boat,  in  which  were 
his  son  Henry  and  three  hundred  other  persons,  was  upset. 
The  large  number  of  persons  contained  in  these  boats,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  great  dimensions  of  which  they  must  have 
been  made. 

King  John,  whatever  were  his  defects  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal government  of  bis  kingdom,  paid  great  attention  to 
maritime  afiTairs,  and  the  English  navy  gained  great  strength 
during  his  reign.  On  one  occasion  his  admirals  adopted  a 
singular  mode  of  annoying  an  enemy : — they  fixed  a  num- 
ber of  pots  on  the  decks  of  the  English  vessels,  filled  with 
unslaked  lime :  water  being  poured  into  these  vessels  a 
short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
and  the  English  keeping  the  windward  side  of  the  pots,  the 
smoke  or  steam  was  driven  so  forcibly  into  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  latter  were  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of 
defence.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
English  plied  their  arrows  and  other  missiles  with  such 
effect,  that  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  very  supe- 
rior fleet* 

During  the  reigi^  of  Edward  the  Third,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  thf)  English  and  French  fleets,  which  is 
worthy  of  remark,  a|  a  change  in  tha  form  of  vessels  was 
observed  at  that  tim^.  fhe  battle  in  question  was  fought 
off  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  and  the  English  ships  engaged  in 
it  differed  so  far  from  those  which  have  hitherto  occupied 
our  attention,  that  no  galleys  or  beaked  vessels  were  em- 
ployed ;  they  were,  in  fact,  more  nearly  what  we  should  call 
thips.  On  board  of  these  ships,  the  archers  and  slingers, 
supplying  the  place  of  the  modern  musketeers  or  marines, 


were  stationed  near  the  prow  or  stern;  the  centre,  or  mid- 
ship,  was  filled  with  the  various  engines  then  in  use,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  throwing  large  darts  and  stones, 
which  were  not  long  after  supplanted  by  the  introductioD  of 
cannon.  The  array  in  which  these  ships  were  formed  for 
the  battle,  was  this : — The  largest,  and  consequentlv  tbe 
stoutest,  vessels  were  stationed  in  front;  those  oo each  viof 
or  flank  were  filled  with  archers,  with  the  exceptioa  of 
every  third  vessel,  which  was  manned  with  a  ctew  more 
numerous  than  the  rest,  and  with  many  of  that  clau  of 
soldiers  styled  '^men  at  arms/*  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  engines  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  A  second 
line  of  ships  was  formed  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  Oan  be^ 
to  be  very  much  abandoned  at  this  time;  but  itill  they 
were  retained  as  a  resource  when  the  wind  fiuled  to  fill  tbe 
sails. 

From  the  evidence  of  coinf,  sculpture,  &C.,  |(  appears  that 
fhe  vessels  employed  at  this  time,  under  t^p  nanae  of  sAi^m; 
were  much  shortej^  than  the  ancient  galleys,  at^dtbeirsteroi 
and  prows  wer^.  considerably  morp  ^l^yate^  aopve  tbe  %qs- 
face  of  the  water  than  thp  niid«^ip  or  cep(rp  pf  (be  vessel, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  shf^pe  of  ^he  ^^  ^i  afler-part, 
assumed  much  the  contour  of  f^'  hftif-ipq^R*  ^  masu 
were,  generally  speakiqg,  slp^Ig.  '|nft  seldotQ*,  if  ever,  ei 
ceeded  two  in  number.  The  lailf  Wf  f§  l])  iqiiare ;  and  the 
yards,  lowering  down  on  f)ie  4ep|«  U^p  (flQse  of  a  modem 
lugger,  when  tlie  vessel  was  Drought  to  anchor,  rendered 
the  rigging  very  simple.  The  frame,  which  formed  the  sup* 
port  of  the  hull,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  now  con- 
structed, except  that  those  which  are  called  the  fil^ 
timbers  were  omitted.  The  outside  planks  were  fastened 
to  the  frame  by  iron  nails ;  and  were  not  set  edge  to  edge, 
but  lapped  one  over  another,  with  a  sufficient  caolking 
between  them  to  keep  out  tbe  water.  In  other  respects  the 
ships  greatly  resembled  the  Mediterranean  galleys. 

In  these  ages  there  existed,  for  about  two  cestuties,  a 
great  oommercial  and  nautical  power  in  the  H(mseaUcLea^ 
which  was  an  union  of  several  of  the  principal  maritime 
cities  of  Europe,  in  order  to  protect  each  other  against  the 
princes  of  those  days,  who  were  mere  warriors,  and  vbose 
chief  occupation  was  robbery  and  plunder.  The  League 
therefore  kept  fighting-ships,  and  numbered  seventy-tiD 
cities  in  their  association.  In  course  of  time,  as  etch  na- 
tion, and  England  in  particular,  began  to  be  able  to  defend 
itself,  this  association  became  extinct. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  enter  into  a  few  details 
respecting  the  gradual  changes  in  the  form  of  vessels  daring 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  ancient  galleys  were  superseded  by  what  were  teraied 
galleons,  in  which  the  sides  were  raised  higher  than  those 
of  the  galleys,  in  order  partly  to  allow  room  for  the  port-holes 
of  cannon,  after  that  description  of  arms  became  prevalent  la 
order  to  carry  up  the  sides  of  the  vessels  to  a  greater  height, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  verti- 
cal, or  decline  outwards,  or  incline  inwards ;  in  general  the 
latter  plan  was  adopted,  so  that  the  deck  was  scarcely  half 
the  breadth  of  the  hold,  or  lower  part,  and  gave  to  tbe  ves 
sel  a  clumsy  appearance,  which  may  often  be  seen  in  repre- 
sentations of  vessels  of  those  times. 

The  galley,  the  galleon,  and  the  galleas,  had  certain  disr 
tinctive  characters  peculiar  to  each.  The  galley  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Uie  rude  vessels  of  earlier  ages,  so 
far  as  form  was  concerned;  and  when  cannon  were  iotn 
duced  upon  them,  they  were  placed  upon  deck,  and  simply 
fired  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  or  through  small  notches  cut 
in  the  gunwale.  Tbe  galleasses  carried  guns  on  their  broad- 
sides between  the  oars,  of  which  there  were  three  tiers  or 
banks:  the  galleas  was  much  larger  and  broader  than  the 
galley ;  and  was  furnished  at  the  head  and  stem  with  can- 
non, larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  galley* 
These  vessels,  which  were  peculiar  to  Venice,  were  some- 
times above  150  feet  long,  and  more  than  thirty  wide;  they 
had  also  three  masts,  and  sails  of  a  triangular  fonn.  The 
galleon  differed  both  from  the  galley  and  the  galleas  in  tb4 
important  circumstance  of  being  without  oars,  its  propulsioft 
being  accomplished  entirely  by  sails:  the  contractiou  of  tbe 
width  of  the  vessel  as  it  approached  the  deck,  vss,  as  ve 
just  observed,  another  point  of  distinction  in  them. 

The  ancient  war-galleys,  then,  were  not  entirely  giwa 


up  until  the  commencemeut  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  tor, 
though  some  innovations  had  crept  into  the  use  and 
management  of  them,  the  distinctive  character  of  oori  had 


not 
were 


yet  been  set  aside.  But  now,  among  the  nations  which 
«vie  active  in  nautical  aflfaira,  larger  shins  began  to  be  used, 
having  sails :  they  we^o  of  a  crooked  hiuf-moon  shape,  b^ 
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fttihe  item  and  stern.    The  planks  were  nailed  together, 
and  overlapped  with  iron.   The  sails  were  square,  and  were 
suspended  fVoni  two  masts.     This  may  be  called  the  sum  of 
ship-building  characteristics  for  this  age.    The  bowgprit,or 
sloping  mast  at  the  head  of  a  vessel,  was  first  employed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  four  masts  were  some- 
times used,  having  a  sail  to  each.    Soon  after,  the  largest 
vessels  had  b,  forecastle,  or  place  for  the  foremast,  at  the 
head,  and  a  cabin  at  the  stern.    The  largest  ships,  that 
were  managed  by  sails,  were  called  carricks ;  the  inferior 
vessels  were  galleys,  hulks,  bargee,  &c.    The  first  trading 
vessel  of  large  size  was  built  at  Hull,  in  the  year  1449.    In 
1474,  we  read  of  two  ships  at  Bristol,  one  of  500  tons  bur- 
den, and  the  other  of  900.    Henry  the  Eighth,  we  are  told, 
had  a  ship  of  1000  tons  burden,  called  the  '*  Great  Harry,** 
which  had  four  masts,  with  balconies,  turrets,  and  towers ; 
and  Hags  streaming  from  every  elevated  part.     These  ves- 
sels did  not  usually  belong  to  one  person ;  for  several  par- 
ties would  engage  in  a  trading  adventure ;  of  which  parties 
the  government  of  the  country  often  formed  one.    Before 
the  practice  of  marine  insurance  reduced  the  hazard  of  the 
sea  to  almost  arithmetical  certainty,  it  was  more  necessary 
than  now  for  ship-owners  to  divide  their  risk  by  holding 
shares  in  several  vessels,  rather  than  embarking  too  much 
of  their  capital  in  one  bottom.  Accordingly,  about  the  year 
1100,  when  insurance  was  certainly  unknown  in  England, 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  commercial  states  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  we  find  a  half-share  of  one  vessel,  and  a 
quarter  of  another,  belonging  to  Godrick,  a  native  of  Wal- 

Eole,  in  Norfolk.  The  celebrated  Whittington  appears  to 
ave  been  a  successful  mercantile  speculator,  whose  ship, 
from  some  circumstances  handed  down  to  us,  partly  truth 
and  partly  gossip,  was  named  **  the  Cat.*'  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  following  description  has  been  left  of  a  Scottish 
ship  of  war  of  about  this  period: — "^he  king  of  Scotland 
rigged  a  great  ship  called  the  Great  Michael,  which  was 
the  latest,  and  of  superior  strength  to  any  that  had  sailed 
from  England  or  France:  for  this  ship  was  of  so  great 
*  stature,  and  took  so  much  timber,  that  except  Falkland, 
she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  were  oak  wood, 
with  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway ;  for  she  was 
so  strong,  and  of  so  great  length  and  breadth,  that  all  the 
Wrights  of  Scotland,  yea  and  many  strangers,  were  at  her 
devices  by  the  king's  command,  who  wrought  very  busily  in 
her ;  but  it  was  a  year  and  a  day  ere  she  was  completed. 
To  wit,  she  was  twelve  score  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-six 
foot  within  the  sides ,  she  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall  and 
boards  ;  on  every  side  so  slack  and  so  thick  that  no  cannon 
could  go  through  her.  This  great  ship  cumbered  Scotland 
to  get  her  to  sea.  From  that  time  that  she  was  afloat,  and 
her  masts  and  sails  complete,  with  anchors  ofTeinng  thereto, 
she  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thousand  pounds 
expense,  by  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  costly 
to  the  king,  by  all  the  rest  of  her  orders.  To  wit,  she  bare 
many  cannon,  six  on  every  side,  with  three  great  bassils, 
two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred 
shot  of  small  artillery,  that  is  to  say,  my  and  and  battered 
fiilcon  and  quarter  falcon,  flings,  pestilent  serpentens,  and 
double  dogs,  with  hagtor  and  culvering,  crossbows  and 
handbows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  sail  her: 
she  had  six  score  of  gunners  to  use  her  artillery,  and  had 
a  thousand  men  of  war  by  her  captains,  shippers,  and  quar- 
ter-masters." We  may  easily  suppose  that  this  was  a 
wonder  of  the  age,  and  not  a  very  correct  type  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Scotch  king's  ships. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  compass  and  nautical  astro- 
nomy, ship-building,  and  the  management  of  vessels  gene- 
rally, advanced  not  beyond  the  condition  to  which  we  have 
alluded  :  but,  when  men  were  freed  from  dependence  upon 
the  land  by  the  application  of  new  nautical  aids,  the  in- 
creased means  which  they  possessed,  led  to  discovery  and 
further  improvement ;  which,  in  turn,  conduced  to  the 
greater  perfection  and  applicability  of  the  aids  in  question. 
So  that  one  acted  upon  the  other,  in  the  service  of  man ; 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  other  conveniences  and 
necessaries  for  conducting  a  voyage  over  the  wide  sea,  were 
introduced  and  employed. 

It  appears  that,  in  all  ages,  seamen  have  been  supersti- 
tious and  credulous  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Those 
who,  when  danger  is  near,  have  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
have  at  other  tiroes  much  of  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Among  the  wonder?,  which  used  to  be  faithfully  credited 
by  sailors,  was  the  Mermaid^  a  creature  who  was  said  to  be 


half  woman  and  half  fish.  During  the  middle  ages  nume- 
rous narratives  were  made  by  seamen,  of  the  mermaids 
whom  they  encountered  in  their  voyages.  In  modern  times 
the  belief  In  the  existence  of  these  semi-human  beings  has 
died  away ;  but  the  following  account  will  show  that  not 
only  seamen,  but  men  of  literary  attainments  credited  their 
existence.  It  is  taken  from  Harris's  Naviganiium  atque 
Itineranthtm  Bibliotheca^,  which  was  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

*'  As  Captain  Whitbourn  was  standing  by  the  water-side, 
in  St.  John's  harbour,  in  Newfoundland,  one  day  early  in 
the  morning,  he  spied  a  creature  making  very  swiftly  to- 
wards him,  which,  by  the  eyes,  nose,  chin,  ears,  neck,  fore- 
head, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  upper  parts,  which  were 
very  well  proportioned,  appeared  to  be  a  woman.  The  hair 
indeed  was  to  be  excepted ;  for  instead  of  that,  there  were 
all  round  about  upon  the  head  as  it  were  blue  streaks,  which 
much  resembled  hair,  and  hung  down  to  the  neck.  The 
captain  says,  he  beheld  it  intensely,  (and  so  did  another  of 
his  company,  that  stood  not  far  from  him,)  and  stayed  till  it 
came  to  about  the  length  of  a  long  pike  from  him,  and  then 
he  thought  it  time  to  go  backwards.  When  the  creature 
saw  that  he  went  from  it,  it  turned  about  also,  and  made 
away,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  shoul- 
ders and  back  parts  of  it,  down  to  the  waist,  which  he  de- 
clares were  as  square,  smooth,  and  white,  as  the  like  parts 
in  mankind.  From  the  middle  to  the  lower  part  (to  use 
his  own  words)  it  went  pointing,  in  proportion  like  a  broad- 
hooked  arrow :  but  how  it  was  in  the  fore-part  of  the  body, 
from  the  neck  and  shoulders  downwards,  he  could  not  dis- 
cern, because  it  did  not  advance  towards  him  so  much  above 
the  water  as  it  went  away.  This  siren  had  a  mind  for  the 
captain's  company  in  some  palace  or  other  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Neptune ;  but  he  (though  otherwise  a  man  of  good 
breeding)  refused  the  favour  and  slighted  her.  What  she 
would  have  done  with  him  there,  the  Lord  knows ;  however, 
he  knew  there  was  no  good  wine  in  that  country,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  a  most  confounded  guzzling  of  salt  water, 
such  as  would  no  way  agree  with  his  constitution.  So  he 
retired  from  her,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  escaped  a  drinking 
bout,  which  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  and  deprived  him 
of  Christian  burial  too.  The  siren  let  him  go,  and  did  not 
attempt,  by  any  further  discovery  of  her  charms,  to  seduce 
him.  She  had  shown  him  those  of  her  face,  but  thought 
him  unworthy  of  the  charms  of  her  voice ;  those  which  poets 
through  all  antiquity  have  so  wonderfully  extolled.  How- 
ever, the  same  creature  came  shortly  after  to  the  side  of  a 
boat,  in  which  were  some  of  the  captain's  men,  and  endea- 
voured to  come  in  to  them.  Tliese  fellows  were  sufficiently 
scared  at  the  sight  of  it,  but  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  boat 
when  they. saw  it  attempting  to  get  in ;  yet  one  of  them  re- 
covered so  much  spirit,  as  to  manage  his  oar,  with  which  he 
struck  the  siren  a  sound  blow  across  the  head,  that  made 
her  let  go  her  hold,  and  drop  into  the  water.  But  that  it 
did  not  kill  her  was  plain,  by  her  coming  afterwards  to  some 
boats  in  the  harbour ;  at  which  time,  the  boats  being  near 
the  shore,  the  men  got  all  out  and  ran  for  their  lives.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  very  same  with  the  former,  and  the  same 
it  was.  unless  she  died  from  that  blow  upon  the  head,  and 
waken  afterwards.  Upon  the  whole  we  can't  see  why  this 
relation  shoidd  not  as  effectually  persuade  all  people  that 
there  are  such  creatures,  as  the  voyage  itself  should  that 
there  is  such  a  place  as  Newfoundland ;  for  a  man  used  to 
converse  with  the  dangers  and  monsters  of  the  sea,  one 
may  very  easily  believe  not  to  be  timorous.  And  a  man 
can  have  no  interest  in  forming  a  story  of  a  mermaid,  which 
is  not  at  all  adapted  to  serve  any  design  in  church  or  state. 
If  the  reader  won't  be  convinced  by  this,  there  is  no  way  for 
him,  but  to  follow  the  captain  to  St.  John's  harbour,  and 
there  wait  for  ocular  demonstration.'* 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  first 
English  Encyclopaedia.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
of  our  modern  readers  would  like  to  follow  his  advice,  by 
taking  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  there  wait  till  they 
obtained  **  ocular  demonstration  "  of  the  existence  of  mer- 
maids !  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day,  to  conjecture 
what  these  mermaids  really  were ;  but  we  shall  probably  be 
safe  in  affirming  that  superstition  and  imagination  had  a 
large  share  in  their  creation. 

We  may  perhaps  consider  unicorns  and  mermaids  to  be 
about  equally  deserving  of  credit.  Many  ancient  travellers 
brought  home  marvellous  accounts  of  the  unicorn.  Pur- 
chas,  who  wrote  his  '*  Pilgrimage  '  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  has  this  remark : — **  In  Bengala  are 
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found  great  numbers  of  Abadas  or  Rhinoeerotani  whoM  home 
(growing  up  from  his  snout,)  teeth,  flesh>bloud,clawe8,And 
whatsoever  he  hath  without  and  within  his  body,  is  good 
against  poyson,  and  is  much  aeeounted«of  through  all  India. 
The  skin  vpon  the  upper  part  of  this  beast  is  all  wrinekled, 
as  if  he  were  armed  with  shields.  It  is  a  great  enemie  of 
the  elephant.  Some  thinke  that  this  is  the  right  Vntcorne, 
because  as  yet  there  is  no  other  by  late  trauellers  found, 
but  only  by  heare*say.  Lodouicus  Vertomannus  saith  he 
saw  a  couple  of  those  other  Vnicomes,  at  Mecca:  one 
whereof  had  a  borne  of  three  cubits,  being  of  the  bignesse 
of  a  colt  of  two  yeeres  and  a  halfe  old :  the  other  was  much 
lease :  both  sent  to  the  sultan  of  Mecca,  lor  a  rare  present 
out  of  Ethiopia.  Gesner,  in  his  booke  of  foure-footad  beasts, 
citeth  this  testimony*  and  some  others,  whereby  he  perswa* 
deth  that  there  are  divers  sortes  of  these  V nicomes :  but  it 
cannot  seem  otherwise  than  strange,  that  in  this  last  hun- 
dred of  yeeres,  wherein  the  world  hath  vn-veiyled  her  face 
more  than  euer  before ;  none  of  credit  (that  I  haue  heard) 
hath  affirmed  himselfe  to  haue  seene  this  Vniooroe,  but  in 
picture.** 

The  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  having  been 
eifected,  other  nations,  sudi  as  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and 
the  French*  were  not  slow  in  following  in  the  same  track ; 
among  whom  the  English  in  due  course  of  time  signalised 
themselves ;  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  establish-' 
ment  of  this  company  promoted  the  growth  of  commerce, 
and  fostered  a  spirit  of  discovery ;  by  both  of  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  been  remarkably  benefited. 

As  we  shall  soon  have  to  speak  of  those  voyages  to  tho 
West,  by  which  the  whole  habitable  globe  was  laid  open  to 
the  industry  and  curiosity  of  man,  it  will  be  proper  in  this 
place  to  preface  the  western  discoveries  by  noticing  the  va- 
rious traditions,  which  were  popularly  believed  in  Europe,  re* 
spectine  what  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  in  or  beyond 
the  vase  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  said  that,  at  a  time  indefinitely  remote,  there  ex- 
isted a  vast  insular  territory,  extending  beyond  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa;  and  that  this  land  was  called 
Atlantis,  In  the  fourteenth  century,  maps  were  drawn 
representing  this  strange  country,  which  having  been  sha- 
ken  for  three  days  to  its  foundation  by  an  incessant  earth- 
quake, at  length  yielded  to  the  irresistible  and  mysterious 
power  of  the  Deity,  and  sank  with  its  inhabitants  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  was  given  out  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Madeira,  and  the  other  western  isles,  saw,  at  certain 
times,  and  in  very  clear  weather,  land  appearing  in  their 
western  horizon,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
said  that  the  islanders  are  sometimes  persuaded  of  this  at 
the  present  day ;  and  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuryp 
this  visionary  land  was  seen  so  distinotlv»  that  a  vessel 
actually  sailed  out  to  discover  it ;  but  it  feded  away  befbre 
the  navigators,  as  in  former  cases  when  tfaey  sougfat  to  set 
near  it  This  land  was  called  St.  Brandom^s  land;  he 
being  a  Scottish  saint  had  in  repute  among  the  Northmen, 
who  first  sailed  into  these  parts,  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
who  first  roused  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  western  lands ; 
which  belief  they  themselves  first  entertained. 

In  like  manner  also,  the  people  of  the  islands  of  Arran, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Galway  bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, who  are  descended  from  the  Northmen,  fiincy  they  see 
from  time  to  time,  the  shores  of  a  happy  country-,  rising 
above  the  waves ;  with  which  country  they  say  Ireland  was 
formerly  united,  until,  owing  to  the  sins  and  offences  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean.  This,  with  the  preceding  fancied  appearances,  was 
doubtless  the  result  of^  some  optical  delusion.  But,  in  a 
map  published  by  Martin  Behim,  about  the  time  when 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  expedition,  we  find  the  island  of 
Antilla,  or  the  Seven  Cities^  lyin^  out  a  little  more  west- 
ward than  the  Azores.  These  cities  were  said  to  have  been 
built  and  oecupied  by  the  Christians  who  fled  from  Spain 
when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moors.  These  ima- 
ginary cities  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  find,  soon  after 
tiieir  discovery  of  America.  Northward  of  these  cities  the 
mups  of  the  times  placed  the  Island  ^th^  DeviPs  Handt 
'.vhich  seems  to  have  been  so  called  chiefly  in  accordance  with 
an  Arabian  tale,  which  relates,  that  in  the  Indian  sea  there  is 
an  island,  near  which  a  great  hand  rises  every  night  from 


the  water,  and,  grasping  the  inhabitants,  plunges  them  into 
the  ocean.  This  story,  being  joined  with  the  common  no- 
tioUi  that  the  dead  reposed  in  the  far-off  west,  .gav^  ris&  to 
the  appellation  stated  above.  Still  further  op,  biit  Hecuer 
the  equator,  is  SU  Brmdori's  Island;  and  stiU'fbrther  on, 
are  placed  many  of  the  countries  visited  by  Mateo  Paulo,  the 
Venetian  traveller ;  which oauntries  arenamed ss  sbonnd' 
ing  in  every  thing  rich  and  beantiful.  The  seas  sre  peopled 
with  sirens.  Beyond  these  countries ,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator,  are  ten  small  islands,  where  ships  cannot 
saiU  owing  to  the  loadstone,  which  abounds-  in  tae  rocki^ 
attracting  the  nails  and  iron-work  out  of  the  slvp^  ukI  n 
causing  tnem  to  fall  to  pieces. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  traditioM  just  leUted 
might  probably  have  had  a  certain  effect  upon  the  niod 
of  Columbus,  to  stir  him  up  to  solve  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties which  had  long  been  started  on  this. point  Bat 
this  could  not  have  b«en  sufficient  to  decide  the  calm  and 
reasoning  mind  of  Columbus,  that  land  might  be  found  on 
the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  or  rather,  that  by 
sailing  on  westwara,  the  East  Indies  must  necessarily  be 
arrived  at.  A  due  consideration  of  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  astH>1M)Q^r,  geo- 
graphy, and  navigation,  which  the  times  aflfotded,  were  the 
main  aids,  which  incited  this  distinguished  navigator  to 
institute,  and  to  carry  to  a  successful  termination,  the  task 
of  examining  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  globe.  Not 
but  that  su<m  information  mi|^t  have  oi>cask>nal^  reached 
Columbus,  as  was  likely  to  influence  his  judgment  is  a 
subordinate  degree.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  islands  west  of  Africa  had  nicked  up  everf  nosr  and 
then  pieces  of  artificially  carved  wood,  which  coilld  not 
have  neen  cut  with  a  knife,  and  which  must  have  been 
broiight  thither  by  strong  westerly  winds.  Other- persons, 
navigating  in  those  seas,  nad  taken  up  canes  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  peculiar  to  India,  trunks 
of  large  pine-trees,  which  had  be^n  torn  up  by  the  mota^ 
and  plants  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Old  World. 
Some  bodies  of  men  were  onoe  found  upon  ^e  shore  ef 
Flores,  one  of  the  Azores,  having  been  cast  there  by  the 
waves.  These  bodies  had  features  and  complexions  differing 
essentially  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  or  of 
Europe,  or  from  anything  hitherto  seen;  and  were  in  coo- 
sequence  always  a^udged  to  have  been  wafted  over  from 
the  West 

After  much  toil  and  vexation  of  body  and  mind,  endured 
first  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  which,  having  deluded  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  forsake,  and  afterwards  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
as  we  before  remarked,  this  latter  power  at  leoeth  leut 
Ool^mbus  out  on  a  voyage  of  disoovery  towards  the  West,  in 
the  year  1492.  The  expedition  consuted  of  three  vessels, 
having  on  board  about  one  hundred  men;  and  at  setting 
out  Columbus  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  the 
exceeding  probability  of  reaching  the  kingdoms  of  Cathay 
and  Zipangu,  which  formed,  according  to  tne  cosnograpbjr 
of  the  day,  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  on  the 
Asiatic  ooast,  and  were  distant  abont  one-third  of  the  cir« 
cumference  of  the  earth,  as  he  supposed.  He  thus  set  out 
under  the  influence  of  two  favourable  errors;  thinking,  fiisfi 
that  Asia  extended  so  much  more  to  the  East  than  it 
really  does,  and,  secondly,  that  the  Eajrth  was  maeb  smalkc 
than  it  has  since  been  proved  to  he.  The  empire  oi 
Cathay,  mentioned  above,  appears  to  have  been  Ckm, 
which  had  been  long  described  as  being  extensive,  opulent, 
and  populous  The  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  bad  a  verj 
exalted  notion  of  themselves,  which  they  evinced  by  saying 
that  they  alone,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  had  two  ei/es. 
The  Latins,  say  they,  Kave  one;  but  all  other  nations  are 
blind. 

Columbus  arrived  first  at  the  island  of  San  Salvador; 
after  which  he  visited  several  of  the  West  India  islands, 
and  settled  a  colony  in  Hispaniola.  He  then  again  set 
sail  for  Spain,  and  reached  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15tb  ot 
March,  1493.  He  was  ill-treated,  and  ultimately  neglew 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  which  he  had  faithfully  served.  He 
died  in  1506. 


In  our  next  paper  we  shall  enter  upoti  the  subject  d 
Modem  Navigation. 


END    OF   THE    TH^^TEBKTH    VOLtSiE.- 


i    1    »  .  I 
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NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  W.  PARKER. 


E  BVIDElsTCE   of  PROFANE    HISTORY   to  the 

TRUTH  pf  EEVELATION.  In  one  handsome  Volume,  with 
aumerous  Grapjiic  lUuBtrations,     10«.  GJ. 

the  obj«ct  of  thU-Woek  to  ax]ilblt»  firom  tiMM  ftffdrded  In  Che  reeoidBand 
ments.  beib  Mcrod  aM  prolBtie,  ot  tha  andeat  vorld,  m  unity  of  pnipOM 
atned  by  tho  All-oontroUifli^  provldeBoe  of  God. 

MOIRJS  of  th«  LIFE,  CHARACTER,  and  WRITINGS, 

}f  BISHOP  BUTLER,  Author  of  The  AnaJogy,  By  THOMAS 
BARTLETT,  M.A.,  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canterbury 
Dathcdm),  and  Reetotf  of  Kingstone,  Kent  Octaro,  with  an 
)riginal  Portrait. 

I  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTI- 

rUTION;  with  an  HISTORICAL  and  LEGAL  INTRODUC 
nON,  and  NOTES.  By  ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS, 
lA.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Barrister  at  Law.  2  Vols.,  30#. 

IW8  and  CoAfttitatlon  of  our  tmn  oonntiy  are  a  apedes  of  knoiHedge  in  which 
atlemen  of  En^^land  have  bean  mora  ramartraWy  defloknt  than  thoae  of  an 
s  besides.  *  *  *  *  \  think  it  undeniable,  that  a  oompeteat  knowledfe  of  the 
f  that  society  in  which  wo  lire,  is  a  highly  uvef  ol,  I  had  almoet  laid  ciaoptiil» 
liberal  education.-~BiJicxsTONX. 

rORY  of  the  RISE,  PROGRESS,  and  ACCOM- 
>LISHMENT,  of  the  ABOLITION  of  the  AFRICAN  SLAVE- 
TRADE  by  the  British  Parliament.  By  THOMAS  CLARK- 
ION,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  with  an  INTRODUCTION, 
dapted  to  tlie  Present  Times,  and  a  Portrait  from  a  highly- 
pproTed  Picture^  recently  painted  by  Mr.  Rooic  Publithed  undtr 
\9  Direction.  Cff  th^  Central  Naoao-EMANCiPAXiON  Committib. 
n  ihe  Press, 

JABETHAN  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY.    By  HENRY 

GAMES,  M. A,  Aothor  of  The  Histwy  qf  the  Brformation  ;  The 
Inglo'SiUfon  Churvh,  &o.    A  hurge  Oetaro  Volume,  16#. 

'ork  is  intended  to  fill  a  long-acknowledged  cbaam  in  Eogliab  Uteratore,  and 
lly  in  that  which  peculiarly  concexna  the  Churoh  of  EngUnd.  Both  Ronumiata 
»tostant  Dlssontera  have  been  attentive  to  the  important  reign  of  Eliaabeth, 
nying  rery  little  of  each  other,  have  gtren  an  invidious  colouring  to  both  the 
and  ttao  CtoTenment.  The  preetait  work  ia  meant  to  give  eveiy  leading  foot 
icnt  detail,  but  to  avoid  unneoeamy  porticolara.  It  reachea  from  the  eata- 
at  of  the  Zhirty-Nias  Artidea,  In  Ut3,  to  the  Hampton'Ceurt  Ceofwnoe, 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH ;  its  HISTORY,  RE- 

ENUES,  and  General  Character.  By  the  Rev.  HENRY 
DAMES,  M.A.,  Aothor  of  the  EHMobeAan  Beligwut  History. 
Nsw  Edition.    10«.  6(f« 

ORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  RE- 

OLUTION  in  1668;  embracing  Copious  HiBtoriesof  the  Thir^- 
ine  Articles,   the  Translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Compilation 
the    Book  of  Common  Prayer.     By  THOMAS  YOwLEB 
lORT^  D.D.     Nsw  EniTjoN,  ui  One  Volume.    16*. 

)BLIGATIONS  of  the  NATIONAL  CHUROH ;  a 

large.  By  the  Rev.  W.  DEALTRY,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  ChanceUor 
tho  Diocese  of  Winohester.    29, 

WORKS    OP  DOCTOR  DONNE,  Dean  of  Saint 

ars  in  1619—1631 ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  Critical 
tices  of  his  Writings.  By  HENRY  ALFORD,  M.A.,  Vicar 
Wymeswold,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
;  Volumes,  Octavo.     To  be  published  in  January,  1839. 

EDUCATIONAL  ECONOMY  of  ENGLAND.    By 
Rev.  JAMES  SHERGOLD  BOONE,  Mmisterof  St.  John's, 
Idington.     3«.  6^ 

[DERATIONS  on  PHRENOLOGY,  in  connexion 

fi  an  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Religious  Education.  By  the 
r.  J.  S.  HODGSON,  M.A.    bs.  6dL 

W  SYSTEM  OP  LOGIC,  and  Developement  of  the 

nciples  of  Truth  and  Reasoning ;  in  which  a  System  ef  Legic, 
licablc  to  Moral  and  Practical  Subjects,  is  for  the  first  time 
posed.  By  SAMUEL  RICHARD  BOSANQUET^  A«M., 
Ji«  Zsn^r  Temple.    In  ih9  Press. 


GERMANY,  BOHEMIA,  and   HUNGARY,  visited  in 

1837.    Ry  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M,  A.,  Chaphun  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Chelsea.    Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo. 

Tm  principal  dealgn  of  fids  work  !b  to  give  aome  account  of  the  state  of  society  as  It 
now  exista  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  order  to  reach  these  countriea,  the  Author 
waa.  of  ooone,  otaUgsd  to  pase  through  a  huge  portion  of  Germany,  where  tlie  social 
oonditlon  of  the  people,  oa  well  aa  the  civil,  eonlesJostical,  and  military  eetablish- 
manta,  attraoted  his  attention.  Upon  theae  he  touchea,  more  eqwcially  in  reference 
to  PrusaUi,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  at  present  anxiously 
turned.  But  his  great  design  was  to  obtain  and  communicate  information,  respecting 
oomktrlea  iato  whit^  fiew  Bnglishmen  are  accustomed  to  penetrate.  Hence  a  large 
poztiea  of  hia  tonr,  both  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  woa  performed  on  foot,  and  the 
aoqiiaintaaoe  which  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  foim  with  all  ranks  and  oonditions  of 
the  people,  was  at  once  more  intimate  and  mora  familiar  than  could  have  token 
place  hod  he  travelled  by  a  more  usual  mode  of  conveyance.  He  looked  into  the 
oottago  as  well  as  the  palace,  and  he  has  given  some  account  of  both. 

GERMANY;  the  SPIRIT  of  her  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, SOCIAL  CONDITION,  and  NATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMT ;  illustrated  by  Reference  to  her  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Political  Statistics,  and  by  Comparison  with  other  Countries.  By 
BISSET  HAWKINS,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     10*.  6dL 


RESEARCHES   IN    BABYLONIA,    ASSYRIA,    AND 

CHALD^A;  forming  part  of  the  Labours  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition,  and  puhliJied  with  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
President  qf  the  Board  cf  Control.  By  WILLIAM  AINS- 
WORTH,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Surgeon  and  Geologist  to  the 
Expedition.     With  Ulnstrations,  Maps,  ftc.     12#.  6<f. 


NEW  POCKET  GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS; 

eontuning  Deseriptioos,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  everything 
worth  seeing  or  knowing,  within  Twenty-five  Miles  of  the  Metropolis ; 
enlivened  witli  Biographical  and  other  Anecdotes,  connected  by 
History  or  Tradition,  with  the  Places  described.  With  a  Map  of 
;        the  Environs.    By  JOHN  H.  BRADY,  F.R.A.S.    7'« 

I 

HINTS  TO   GAS  CONSUMERS;    comprising  Practical 
Information  on  the  following  subjects  t — 

L  Tbx  General  Properties  of  Coal-Oaa.  XL  Its  Coat,  aa  compared  with  other 
modes  of  niumlnatlon.  in.  The  Convenlenoe,  Safety,  and  Utility  of  Oaa- 
light.  ITk  llaDagement  and  Economical  Vm  of  Oaa.  V.  Gas-Fitters  and 
Qae^ittjngs.   TL  Oaa  BtoYM.  1«.  6<f. 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHEMISTRY, 

b^g  a  prepatatory  View  of  the  Forces  which  concur  to  the 
Praduction  of  Chemieal  Phenomena.  By  J.  FREDERIC 
DANIELL,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe ;  Author 
of  Meieorohgicai  Essays. 


A    DICTIONARY   of   the    MATERIA    MEDICA    and 

PHARMACY  I  including  the  Elements  of  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mistry, and  a  Translation  of  the  London  Pharmaoopttia,  By 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint, 
Author  of  the  Manual  qf  Chemistry^ 


OUTLINES  of  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  GEORGE 

FRECELETON,  M.D.,  CanUb.  FeUow  of  the  Royal  CoU.  of 
Physidana    7s, 

♦  MECHANICS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS.     By  PRO- 

FESSOR   MOSELEY,   of  King's  College,   London.      A  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.     With  numerotis  Enimivines. 

es.ed.  *      ^ 


MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CRITICISM; 

being  a  Gsnsral  Survsv  of  Music  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.  By  GEORGE  HOGARTH.  A  new  and 
enlarged  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.     lOs.  €d. 

*  READINGS  in  SCIENCE;  familiar  EXPLANATIONS 
of  Appearances  and  Principles  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


A  new  EdUioDi  with  nuoiy  Engravings.    6f • 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

since  the  Conquest.  By  THOMAS  FULLER,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  M.  PRICKETT,  M.  A.,  F.S.A., 
Trinity  CoIL  Comb.     In  the  Frets, 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PORTFOLIO;   a   Periodical  Work 

comprising  Papers  illustrative  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
Scholastic  and  Social  System  of  the  Univcrsitv ;  Notices  of  tlio 
most  Eminent  Characters  it  has  produced ;  Gleanings  from  the 
Hanuscripts  in  the  several  Libraries ;  and  Contribuiions  in  Ori- 
ginal Literature  by  contemporary  Members.  It  also  (fonta  ns 
descriptive  accounts  of  the  principal  Buildings  in  Cambridge,  tlieir 
origin,  history,  and  purposes,  accompanied  by  numerous  Etchings, 
executed  by  Lkwis,  Incb,  G.  Cooke,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 
In  Parts,  at  5f.  each. 

EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS  and    ANSWERS    from 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  Author  of  Questiona  and  Answers 
from  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles*    4«.  Q(L 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS,  from 
BURNET  on  the  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.  By  the 
Author  of  Questions  and  Answers  from  Mosheim's  Ecclesitutical 
History.    2s, 

EXAMINATION     QUESTIONS     and    ANSWERS    oh 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.  Bv  the  Rey.  G.  W.  CRAUFURD, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     2«.  6dL 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  EPiTO- 

MIZED;  with  a  View  to  exhibit  his  Argument  in  a  small  Com- 
pass, without  omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  Parts. 
By  a  MxMBXR  of  the  Univbrsitv  of  Cambhiogb.     5t. 

BISHOP  H ALLIFAX  ON  THE  CIVIL  T  AW :  a  New 

Edition,  with  Additions.  By  JAMES  WILLIAM  GELDART, 
LL.D.,  the  Queen's  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     8s.  Gcf. 

READINGS  in  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Testi- 

mony  of  Nature  to  the  Being,  Perfections,  iMid  Government  of 
God.     By  the  Rev.  H.  FERGUS.     4c. 

CUDWORTH  ON  FREEWILL;  Edited  from  tlie  Original 

MS.,  and  with  Notes,  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of 
King's  College,  London.    Zs, 

EASY    LESSONS     IN     CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCE^' 

A  dapted  to  all  capAcities,  and  suitable  for  Schools*     1  . 

Alx.  matter  of  controvert  between  different  Churches  has  been  carefully  excluded 
from  Uiose  Lessons ;  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  profes&ed  Christians, 
of  whatever  denomination.  The  only  question  treated  of  is  that  which  must  bo  the 
basis  of  all  others  pertaining  to  Christianity :— <'  Was  it  from  Heaven,  or  of  Men  ?" 

THE  STORY  of  C0N6TANTINE;  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  THOMAS  E.  HANKINSON,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Cambridge.  \s,  Od.  A  so,  by  the  same  Author,  the  following 
SKiiTONiAN  Prizb  Pobms  : 

ETHIOPIA     STRETCHING    FORTH     HER    HAND 

UNTO  GOD.     1*.  6d. 

JACOB,  1*.    ISHMAEL,  Is.    PAUL  AT  PHILIPPI,  2*. 

THE  SATIRES  and  EPISTLES  of  HORACE,  interpreted 
by  DAVID  HUNTER,  Esq,,  M.A.    4«.  (kf. 

An  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  METHOD  of  EXPLAINING 

the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concerning  Christ.  By  WILLIAM  WILSON,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John*8  College,  Cambridge.  A  New  Edition, 
carefully  reviaedL     Qs, 

EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.    By  CHRISTOPHER 

BENSON,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  Prebendary  of 
Worcester.     Fifth  Edition.     I2s,     Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ON    SCRIPTURE    DIFFICULTIES;     Fourth    Edition 

ISf. 


*  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.    By  HICHA] 

B.  HONE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hales  Owen.   Three  Vols.,  4*.W.e4 


Vol,  L 

Archbishop  Ushkr, 
Doctor  Hammond, 
John  Evxlyn, 
Bishop  Wilboic. 


Vol.  n. 

Bxanaro  GapTN, 
Philip  dk  Mornat, 
Bishop  Bkdxll, 
Doctor  Hornbck. 


Vol.  IIL 

Bishop  Rmtri', 
Bishop  Hai^i^ 
The  Honoxable  Boi 
Boyle. 


1 


*^  LIVES  OF  BRITISH   SACRED  POETS       By  R. 

WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Now  Compl 
in  Two  Volumes,  at  4t.  6d,  each.  { 

The  First  Sxrixs  contains  att  Historical  Sketch  of  8aered  Poetry, 
the  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred  Poets  preceding  MiL7t>.v. ' 

The  SscoND  SxRiss  commences  with  Milton,  and  brings  down  the  L 

to  that  of  Bishop  Hxbkr  inclusive. 

*  READINGS  IN  POETRY.    A  Selection  from  the  Woi 

of  the  best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present  times ;  i 
Specimen^  of  the  American  Poete  Notices  of  the  Writers;  , 
Explanatory  Notes.     A  New  Edition,  enlatgedL     4#.  6dL 

A  Manual  of  Pootry,  comprising  the  gems  of  the  standard  English  Poeti.  i 
has  bocn  token  to  select  such  pieces  and  passages  as  bebt  lUastrate  the  i>i}\s  of 
respective  Authors;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  acrupuloaa  attaitius, 
becni  paid  to  the  moral  character  of  the  extracts. 

♦READINGS  in    ENGLISH   PROSE   LITERATUPJ 

containing  choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  the  best  EnJ 
Writers,  from  Lord  Bacon  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Bi  ^ 
phical  Sketches  of  the  Writers,  and  Essays  on  the  Progrc^ 
English  Litbraturb.     A  New  Edition,  euhirged.     4j.  Gd, 

Tbis  Tolnme  is  intended  to  funiisli  the  general  reador  with  some  valuable  speclii 
of  English  prose  composition.  They  are  taken  from  the  works  of  tboM  writ(?i  1 
have  chiefly  determined  the  style  of  our  prose  literature,  and  are  not  onLv  :ii  tk 
selvee  instractive  and  entertainingi  but  are  also  of  sufficient  Tariety.  a^U  ci  bi^ 
length,  to  render  the  reader  familiar  with  the  beautiea  and  the  peculi3ha.<3  I 
TBrious  writers. 


UNIVERSAL  MYTHOLOGY ;    an  Account  of  the  rt\ 

important  Mythological  Systems,  their  Origin  and  Conncxicn. 
tie  Hev.  HENRY  CHRISTMAS,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Caii.b.  i 

Thb  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  hitherto  hoen  studied  almoet  facla^^i 
thougli  neither  the  most  important,  nor  the  most  interesting.  The  M-^tems  r^ 
East  and  of  the  North,  of  Egypt  and  of  China,  would  have  illustrated  tlie  f'\ 
and  Roman  fahles,  have  cleared  up  their  difficulties,  and  explained  their  aU«^ 
*  *  *  *  This  ohject  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  work. 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS ;  or  the  RECORDS  of  a  TJ 
LAGE  RECTORY.    A  New  Edition.    3«.  6d. 


Thb  Yillaqb. 

Thb  Retirbd  Tradbsman. 

Thb  Goon  Aunt. 


Thb  Village  Scncx>LMA«Tia 
Thb  Village  Apotugcx&y.  < 
The  Dbskkted  Wife.         i 


Thb  Family  at  thb  Hall  ;  or.  Pride  and  Potkrtt. 

CORONATIONS;  their  Origin,  Natcre,  and  ITisTnl 
Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Forms  and  Ceremouies,  tlie  Rt-^ 
and  the  Vestments,  used  at  the  Coronation  of  English  S<iTen<i| 
and  remarkable  Ceremonies  in  the  Coronations  of  Foreign  lYi^ 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    4s.  6d, 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS;  their  MANNERS  i 
CUSTOMS,  TRIALS,  and  SUFFERINGS.  By  the  Rer. 
PRIDDEN,  M.A.   Second  Edition,  is, 

READINGS  in  FICTIOJQ*;  Specimens  of  the  most  Emiti 

Authors  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  the  present  time;  care^ 
selected  and  arranged,  with  an  Essay  upon  luAGiXATn'E  C 
posrrion. 

A  VOLUME  of  LETTERS  of  EMINENT  PERSO^ 

selected  and  lUustrated  by  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Triuiiy  Cc\ 
Cambridge.    In  the  Press, 

A  GUIDE  to  the  CfiURCH ;  in  several  Discoui^e?, 
which  are  added  TWO  POSTSCRIPTS;  the  first,  tn  i 
Members  of  the  Church  who  occdsibnally  frequent  othtr  p^s-' 
Public  Worship.  The  second,  to  the  Clergj'.  To  which  I*  -= 
some  Account  of  the  Author^s  Lif6  and  Writings,  Bv  t)  ^  < 
CHARLES  DAUBENY,  LL.D.,  kte  Ar^eactm  of  St 
Two  Volumes  Ootav«,  ThiM  Edhioit    ^Is, 
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3  CHURCH  CALENDAR,  showing  the  HOLY-DAYS 

ind  FASTS  to  bo  observed,  together  with  Tables  of  the  Proper 
Lossons  and  Psalms,  for  every  Day,  throughout  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1839.  To  these  are  added  a  short  History  of  thd  Book  of 
]}oDimoii  Prayer,  some  Account  of  the  lloly-Days  and  Fasts^  and 
Kulcs  for  Chanting,  &c. 

2  CnURCHMAN'S  ALMANACK.     Published  under 

he  Direction  of  the  Committee  of  Gkneral  Literature  and  Educo- 
ion,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
)n  a  broad  sheet,  price  2d, 

:  FAMILY  HAND-BOOK;  or,  PRACTICAL  IN- 
FORMATION m  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY ;  including  Cook- 
ry.  Household  Management,  and  all  other  subjects  connected  with 
he  Health,  Comfort,  and  Expenditure  of  a  Family.  With  Choice 
leceipts  and  Valuable  Hints.    5t, 

.  YOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND;  a  Manual  of  Practical 
.dvice  and  Instruction  to  Young  Females,  on  their  entering 
pou  the  Duties,  of  Life,  after  quitting  School.  By  a  LADY.  3s,  6d, 

LE    NARRATIVE   chronologically  arranged,    in  the 

rords  of  the  authorized  Version;  continued  by  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Jewish  Nation :  and  forming  a  Consecutive  History 
rom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Termination  of  the  Jewish 
*olity.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  cf  Winchester,  7«. 

LE  BIOGRAPHY;  Histories  of  the  Lives  and 
Conduct  of  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
lent.     4s,  6d, 

1  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY; 

ontaining  Accounts  of  all  the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.  By 
V.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.,  of  Trin.  CoU.,  Dublin.     10*.  6rf. 

DENT'S     MANUAL    OF    MODERN     HISTORY; 

ontaining  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  principal  European 
Nations,  their  Political  History,  and  the  changes  in  their  Social 
Condition  ;  together  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies  founded  by 
luropcans ;  and  the  general  progress  of  Civilization.  By  W^ 
!.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.     10#.  6d, 

STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  NATURAL  PHILO- 

OPHY ;  comprising  Descriptions,  Popular  and  Practical,  of  the 
lost  important  Philosophical  Instruments,  their  History,  Nature 
nd  Uses;  with  complete  elucidations  of  the  Sciences  to  which 
ley  respectively  appertain.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
,ord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON. 
Os.  Gd, 

work  certain  prominent  sutilccts  have  been  telbcted  with  which  it  bohoves 
ne  to  ho  acquainted :  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  what  may  be  colled  our 
(lOLD  I.N'sTnuMENTa;  namely,  the  Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  and  Vernier; 
'dromctcr,  the  Hygrometer ;  the  Tuning-Fork,  Musical  Glfuees,  and  Music 
iy ;  the  Compass;  the  Prism,  the  Telescope,  and  the  8un-Dial.  Tliese 
9,  and  tho«o  in  immediate  connexion  with  them,  are  treated  of  eztcnslr^y ; 
their  application  to  Science,  Art,  and  Industry. 

SY   LESSONS  IN   MECHANICS:    with   Familiar 

lustration 8  of  the  Practical  Applicatiou  of  3Iechanical  Principles, 
new  Edition.     3s, 

ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  abridged 

om  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Professor  WAY- 
AND,  D.D,     2*.  Gd. 


A  SERIES  OP  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  ENTITLED 

♦THE  INSTRUCTOR; 

BTIXa  OF  PROGRESSIYE  RBADINOB  IN  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

lustratcd  by  Niuncrona  Engravings ;  Seven  VoIumeBi  at  it.  per  volume, 

each  being  complete  in  itself. 

imc  I. — Exercises,  Tales,  and  Conversations,  with  Easy  Lessons 

listory. 

imc  1 1. — Lessons  on  Houses,  Furniture,  Food,  and  Clothing. 

J  me  III. — Lessons  on  the  Universe,  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and 

U  Kingdoms,  and  the  Human  Form. 

umc   I V. — The  Book  of  the  Calendar,   the  Months,   and  the 

19. 

umc  V. — Descriptive  Geography,  witli  Popalar  Statistics  of  the 

,s  Countries  and  Divisions  of  the  Globe, 

uiue    VI. — The   Elements  of  General   History;     First  Series^ 

nt  Hbitory. 

ume  VII.^The  Elements  of  General  History     Second  Series, 

fn  History,  ' 


THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  BREEDING;  founded 

on  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES.      By  Mrs.  MARSHALL,  of 
Manchester.     Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  3s,  Gd, 

In  the  presfsnt  ags,  wh«n  bo  much  Is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation* 
when  works  of  no  small  size  or  price  are  published,  to  teach  our  daughters  to  drei^ 
their  doUs,  and  our  sons  to  whip  their  tops,  and  both  together  to  pl^  at  •«  hide  and 
seek,"  and  "  puss  in  the  oomer;"  that  so  wide  and  important  a  field  of  instruction 
should  have  hitherto  remained  wholly  uncultivated,  seems  indeed  '*  passing  sCnUige.'* 
My  own  often  and  deeply-felt  want  of  such  a  w6rk,  has  induced  mo  to  make  the 
attempt  which  I  now  lay  before  the  public,  in  the  humble  yet  earnest  hope  that  it 
may  in  some  degree  supply  the  blank  in  our  Juvenile  literature,  to  which  i  allude; 
until  some  brighter  and  more  able  spirit  start  fomvard  in  the  path  I  have  opened,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  this  Ultle  work,— deficiencies  no  one  can  be  more  sensible 
of  thxm  I  am  myself ,  or  can  rejoice  more  sincerely  in  seeing  noted  and  supplied ;  since 
to  be  humbly  useful,  is  the  motive  I  have  at  all  times  proposed  to  myself,  in  what  I 
hard  Tentured  to  submit  to  the  same  trlbunaL— ^r(mi  Vu  Author's  A'ddreU' 

Also,  by  the  same  Lady, 
THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  DEVOTION ;  ^vlth  an  ESSAY 

ON  PRAYER,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  Children, 

MY  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS;  a  Domestic  Storj. 
ANNETTE   MO^VTBRAY;  or,   CONVERSATIONS  with 

MAMA.     Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  3s, 

THE  FIRST  LIE.    Gilt  edges,  6d, 
THE  FIRST  THEFT.    Gilt  edges,  6d. 


PRETTY  LESSONS  for  GOOD  CHILDREN ;  with  some 

Easy  LcsBons  in  Lfttin.    2s, 

EASY  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  selected  by  a  Lady. 

EASY  GRAMMAR  for  CHILDREN.    By  a  Lady.     9^* 
SONGS  for  CHILDREN.    With  Engrayings.    4d. 
SCRIPTURE  HYMNS  in  PROSE.     With  Cuts.    6d. 

♦  A  LITTLE  READING-BOOK  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

With  Outs.    4dL 

♦  LESSONS  of  PRAISE  in  EASY  VERSE.    4d. 
FAMILIAR  LECTURES  to  CHILDREN;  in  which  the 

Truths  of  the  Gospel  are  engagingly  set  forth.     Is,  Gd, 

THE  CHILD'S  VERSE  BOOK  of  DEVOTION.    1*. 
SIMPLE  TALES  for  CHILDREN.     With  many  Cuts.    1*. 

THE  DEAF  and  DUMB  BOY ;  a  Tale.     By  the  Rev.  W. 
FLETCHER.     With  Cuts.    2s,  Gd. 

THE   STOLEN    CHILD;    a    Tale.     By  CHARLOTTE 
ADAMS.     Is.  Gd, 

♦  INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.     With  Cuts.     1*. 


*  THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK ; 

Or,  The  Rudiments  of  English  Grauuab,  taught  by  the  Words  of  the 
Old  and  Nbw  Testahbnt,  classed  according  to  the  Parts  of  Spkkch; 

The  several  Usages  and  Variations  of  each  Part  being  Alphabetically 
arranged,  a^ording  to  the  Number  of  Syllables,     is. 

Turn  CJompller  of  thU  littlie  Work  has  obwrved,  that  children  who  are  required  to 
read  the  Bible  before  they  can  easily  speU  the  words,  not  only  lose  much  time,  but, 
considering  it  to  be  a  hard  Lesson-book  of  Words,  often  use  the  Bible  itself  with 
lltUe  reverence,  and  habitually  regard  it  with  other  feelings  then  those  of  pleasure 
and  delight  The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  provide  a  book  which  sliall  rtndcr  it  unne- 
cessary to  make  a  Lcsson-Word-Book  of  the  Bible ;  and  so  to  arrange  in  it  the  words 
which  the  Bible  contains,  as  to  assist  the  learner  in  his  progress  from  that  which  la 
easy  to  that  whfch  is  difficult. 

A  complete  Index,  In  short,  of  evesry  word  used  In  the  teiblc.  Is  hero  put  into 
the  learner's  hand ;  and  if,  at  any  future  period  of  his  life,  he  shall  be  desirous  to 
know  what  any  word  is  as  to  its  sort,  he  i»ill  be  able  to  obtain  the  grammatical 
Information  which  he  seeks,  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  word,  as  it  is  alphabetically 
ornuiged,  aocording  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  number  of  syUablcs. 


*  The  works  marked  with  an  Asterisk  in  the  Publisher's  Lists,  are  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Literature  and  Bducatioa  Conunitteo  of  the  gtHdcta^/'Ot 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


OOHMENCED  ON  WEDNESDAY,  THE  2nd  OP  JANUARY,  1839,  AND  CONTINUED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  FOR  CONVEYANCE  POSTAGE  FREE,  * 

THE  SOCIAL  GAZETTE; 

A  JOURNAL  OF  PUBLIC  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  MUNICIPAL,  PAROCHIAL, 

AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 


Thb  title  of  the  Social  QiiZBTTX  may  sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  journal  expressly  devoted  to 
the  great  and  saered  cause  of  Social  Improvement  on  Christian 
Principles ;  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  usual  intelligence 
of  a  Newspaper,  a  more  specific,  accurate,  and  extensive 
inquiry  into  all  those  matters,  which  tend  either  to  illustrate  or 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  society,  than  has  hitherto  occupied 
this  branch  of  literature.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  enu- 
merate, in  a  Prospectus,  all  the  subjects  which  the  Gkueette 
will  embrace,  all  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  will  be  ad. 
dressed,  all  the  views  by  which  it  will  be  directed,  or  all  the 
ends  at  which  it  will  aim ;  but  among  its  chief  contents  will 
be  found — 

Ist.  Orioinal  Articles  and  Disquisitions. 
'2nd.  Skktches  of  Society;   Positive  and  Comparative, 
Domestic  and  Foreign. 

3rd.  Plans  and  Suggestions  for  Social  Improvement. 

4th.  CoRRESPONoxNCB,  which  is  expected  to  be  large  and 
diversified. 

5th.  Reports  of  the  Procbbdinos  of  Societies,  &c. 

6th.  Reviews  of  Boors,  &c.  ;  Abstracts,  Digests  of 
Official  Papers,  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c. 

7th.  A  Complete  and  Accurate  Summary  of  the  News 
of  the  Week;  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  Home, 
Foreign,  and  Colonial. 

8th.  Advbrtisembnts. 


The  Conductors  of  the  Social  Gazette  ara  atti^ 
members  of  the  Church  of  England :  but  it  is  as  little  tU 
wish,  as  it  can  be  their  interest,  to  hide  or  disparage  the  efij 
of  other  bodies.  Their  object  is  rather  to  show  to  all  wlati 
done  by  all;  since  no  right  estimate  can  ever  be  formed,  n 
no  generous  emulation  can  ever  be  excited,  utile&s  all  ii 
strumentalities  and  all  their  operations  are  fairly  taken  io] 
account. 

For  the  rest,  they  would  here  only  add,  as  to  their  r«ligsi 
and  political  principles,  that  their  study  will  be  to  eibibi 
charity  without  indifferentism,  and  moderation  without  ieml 
or  dishonest  compromise. 

The  Social  Gazette  is  issued  every  Wednessii 
containing  the  News  of  the  Week  up  to  Tuesday  E^enis* 
It  is  printed  at  the  Steam  Press  of  John  Williav  Pasdi 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  and  published  by  him  at44i 
West  Strand,  where  Communications  for  the  Editor,  (pos 
paid,)  and  Advertisements  for  insertion  are  received.  Iti 
not,  however,  necessary  that  all  Orders  for  the  Gazettb  M 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher,  as  every  Newsman  in  Tjti 
or  Country  will  regularly  supply  it,  in  the  same  maDQerastiii 
other  London  Journals. 


PUBLISHING  EVERY  SATURDAY,  PRICE  SIXPENCi;  STAMPED  FOR  CONVEYANCE  POSTAGE  FREE, 

THE  COLONIAL  GAZETTE, 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  ISSUED  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  COLONIAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Colonial  Gazette  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society  from  which  it 
emanates,  namely,  to  collect  and  diffuse  every  description  of 
information,  of  use  or  interest  to  those  resident  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions.  The  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  it  will  be  conducted,  are  also^the  same  as 
those  of  the  Society,— namely,  entire  freedom  from  any  political 
connexions,  or  party  influences,  and  devotion  to  no  other  in- 
terest than  that  of  the  common  welfare  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

The  Colonial  Gazette  derives  its  Intelligence,  not  only  from 
the  whole  range  of  the  Colonial  Press,  but  from  the  communi- 
cations of  its  own  Correspondents,  and  of  the  Branch  Societies 
connected  with  the  Colonial  Society  in  London.  The  Colonies 
are  thus  brought  regularly  under  the  notice  of  the  British 
Public,  and  of  each  other ;  whilst  they  are  made  acquainted, 
through  the  s^e  channel,  with  the  leading  events  occurring 
at  home. 

The  important  subject  of  Emigration,  and  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  newly-formed  Settlements,  receives  peculiar 
attention.  The  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  occupy  as  prominent 
a  space  in  the  Gazette  as  is  practicable ;  and  the  state  of  Foreign 
Colonies  will  be  occasionally  noticed.  The  arrangement  of  the 
materials  is  as  follows :— 

1st.  Colonial  News,  selected  from  the  Colonial  Papers 
received  during  the  week,  and  from  original  Communications, 
classing  such  news  under  the  head  of  the  Colony  to  which  it 
relates. 

2nd.  A  SumiARY  of  the  Home  News  of  the  Week,  for 


I 


readers  in  the  Colonies,  with  occasional  Sdections  tm  hii^ 
articles  of  London  Papers. 

3rd.  Leading  Articles  on  the  Topics  of  the  Day 
some  bearing  upon  the  Colonies,  so  as  to  interest  ColoniaU 
well  as  British,  readers. 

4th.  Reviews  of  New  Books,  and  Abstracts  of  On\ 
ciAL  Papers,  relating  to  the  Colonies. 

5th.  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  Socibtibs,  bm 
any  Colonial  Interest,  and  of  Announcements  in  tbeGiK» 
Selections  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

6th.  Tabular  Views  of  Prices  of  British  and  Fobug^ 
Funds,  and  Shares  in  Companies. 

7th.  Tabular  Views  of  Shipping,  Pricks  CcrbenT'^^ 
other  Mercantile  Facts. 

8th.  Advertisements,— for  which  the  Colonial  Gaiett* 
obviously  a  valuable  and  extensive  medium  of  circulalion- 

Questions  from  the  Colonies  on  subjecU  of  gcnerti 


special  interest,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  or  Secretary 


ofti 
theGazrtt 


Society,  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  replied  to  in  theuw"- 
in  order  to  aid  those  who  have  no  friends  in  the  M 
Country. 

The  Colonial  Gazette  will  appear  every  Saturday  Momia 
and  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  all  the  British  Possessions 
addition  to  its  Home  Cireulation. 

Orders  for  the  Colonial  Gazette  will  be  executed  by* 
Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country,     Communications  w 
Editor  may  be  sent  (post  paid)  under  cover  to  the  Secrew^ 
the  Colonial  Society,  No.  11,  Waterloo  Place,  or  totbeew' 
John  W.  Parker,  PubUsher,  West  Strand.  London. 


Lokdqm:  JOHN  W.  PARSER,  Foslmhsu,  Wxst  Stbakp. 
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